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Thsu  is  no  writer  of  his  time  who  fan  been 
more  tbe  theme  of  panegyric  by  his  friends,  and 
of  oemmre  by  his  enemies,  than  Coleridge.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  fiomer  to  injure  him  by 
eztnTsgant  praise,  and  of  the  hitter  to  poor  upon 
hifl  head  mnch  unmerited  abuse.  Coleridge  ha« 
left  undone  so  much  which  his  talents  and  genius 
would  bare  enabled  him  to  effect,  and  has  done  on 
the  whole  so  little,  that  he  has  given  his  fi)es  ap- 
parent foundation  fot  some  of  their  vitiqieratian. 
Hij  natoral  character,  however,  is  indolent;  he  is 
&T  more  ambitioas  of  excelling  in  conversation, 
and  of  pouring  out  his  wild  philosophical  theories 
—of  discoursing  about 

Fix'd  fkte,  fke9-will«  IbrelDtowledge  absolate— 

the  mysteries  of  Kant,  and  the  dreams  of  meta- 
physical vanity,  than  '"in  building  the  lofty 
rhyme.**  His  poems,  however,  which  have  been 
recently  collected,  form  several  volumes ; — and  the 
beauty  of  smtie  of  his  pieces  so  amply  redeems 
the  extravagance  of  others,  that  there  can  be  but 
one  regret  reiqiecting  him,  namely,  that  he  should 
have  preferred  the  shortlived  perishfaig  applause 
bestowed  upgn  his  conversation,  Uk,  the  lasting 
renown  attpnHing  successful  poetical  efforts.  Not 
but  that  Coleridge  may  lay  claim  to  the  praise  due 
id  a  successful  worship  of  the  muses;  for  as  long 
as  the  English  language  endures,  his  **  Genevieve** 
and  **  Ancient  Mariner**  will  be  read :  but  he  has 
been  content  to  do  &r  less  than  his  abilities  clearly 
demonstrate  him  able  to  effect 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bom  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  in  1773.  His 
&ther,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  was  vicar  there, 
baring  been  previously  a  schoolmaster  at  South 
Molton.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  con- 
siderable learning,  and  to  have  published  several 
essays  in  fugitive  publications.  He  assisted  Dr. 
Kennicot  in  collating  his  manuscripts  for  a  Hebrew 
bible,  and,  among  other  things,  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  the  **  Aoyas.**  He  was  also  the  author  of  an 
excellent  Latin  grammar.  He  died  in  1782,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  much  regretted,  leaving  a  con* 
■iderable  fiimily,  three  of  whicli,  if  so  many,  ore 
all  who  now  survive;  and  of  these  the  poet  is  the 
youngest 

Coleridge  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital- 
Khool,  London.  The  smaUness  of  his  father's 
bring  and  large  ftmily  rendered  the  strictest 
eooDomy  necessary.  At  this  excellent  seminary 
he  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of  talent,  ec- 
centric but  acute.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment, the  master,  the  Rev.  J.  Bowyer,  was  a  severe 


disciplinarian  aftier  the  inane  practice  of  English 
grammar-school  modes,  but  was  fond  of  ettcour> 
agmg  genius,  even  in  the  huls  he  flageUated  most 
unmercifully.  He  taught  with  assiduity,  and  di- 
rected the  taste  of  youth  to  the  beauties  of  the 
better  classical  authws,  and  to  comparisons  of  ene 
with  another.  "He  hdiitualed  me,**  says  Cole- 
ridge, "  to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence,  and  above 
all  the  chaste-poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the 
Roman  poets  of  the  so  called  silver  and  braaen 
agesi  bu(  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era; 
and,  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic, 
to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  in 
the  truth  and  natireness  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying 
the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were  the 
lessons  too  which  required  most  time  and  trouble 
to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned 
from  him  that  poetry,  oven  that  of  the  loftiest,  and 
seemingly  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logie  of 
its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science,  and  more 
difficult;  because  more  subtle  and  complex,  and 
dependent  on  more  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In 
our  English  oompoeitionB  (at  least  for  the  last 
three  years  of  our  school  education)  he  showed  no 
mercy  to  phrase,  image,  or  metaphor,  unsupported 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might 
have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dignity 
in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muse, 
muses,  and  inspirations — ^Pegasus,  Parnassus  and 
Hippocrene,  were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In 
ftncy,  I  can  almost  hear  him  now  exclaiming-^ 
*  Harp !  harp!  lyre !  pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean ! 
muse,  boy,  muse!  your  nnr8e*B  daughter,  yon 
mean !  Pierian  spring !  O  ay !  the  cloister  pumpi, 
I  suppose.*  **  In  his  **  Literary  Lifo,**  Coleridge 
has  gone  into  the  conduct  of  his  master  at  great 
length ;  and,  compared  to  the  majority  of  peda- 
gogues who  ruled  in  grammar-schools  at  that  time, 
he  seems  to  hare  been  a  singular  and  most  honor- 
able exception  among  them.  He  sent  his  pupils  to 
the  university  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  schokirs, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  a  ccmsider- 
able  insight  into  the  construction  and  beauties  of 
their  vernacular  language  and  its  most  distin- 
guished writers — a  rare  addition  to  their  classical 
acquirements  in  such  foundations. 

It  was  owing  to  a  present  made  to  Coleridge  of 
Bowles*  sonnets  by  a  school-follow  (the  late  Dr. 
Middleton)  while  a  boy  of  17,  that  he  was  drawn 
away  from  theological  controversy  and  wild  meta- 
physics to  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  transcribed 
these  sonnets  no  less  than  forty  times  in  eighteen 
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moiithB,  in  order  to  make  presents  of  them  to  his 
friends ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  wrote  his 
Ode  to  Chatterton.  *«  Nothing  else,**  he  says, 
**  pleased  me ;  history  and  particular  facts  lost  all 
interest  in  my  mind.**  Poetry  had  become  in- 
tajAd ;  all  his  ideas  were  du'ected  to  his  &vorite 
thsological  subjects  and  mysticisms,  until  Bowles' 
■onnets,  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  very  agreeable 
family,  recalled  him  to  more  pleasant  paths,  com- 
binod  with  perhaps  hx  more  of  rational  pursuits. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Coleridge  removed 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  obtained  or  even  struggled  for  academic 
fagnors.  From  excess  of  animal  spirits,  he  was 
rather  a  noisy  youth,  whose  general  conduct  was 
better  than  that  of  many  of  his  fellaw-collegians, 
and  as  good  as  most :  his  follies  were  more  remark- 
able only  as  being  those  of  a  more  remarkable 
personage ;  and  if  he  could  be  accused  of  a  vice,  it 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  little  attention  he  was 
inclined  to  pecy  to  the  dictates  of  sobriety.  It  is 
known  that  he  assisted  a  friend  in  composing  an 
essay  on  English  poetry  while  at  that  University ; 
that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  muses  himself 
while  there ;  and  that  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
leisure  and  quiet  he  had  found  within  its  precincts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1793,  while  laboring 
under  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  brought  on  by  the 
oombined  effecta  of  pecuniary  difficulties  and  love 
of  a  young  lady,  sister  of  a  school-fellow,  ho  set 
off  for  London  with  a  party  of  collegians,  and 
passed  a  short  time  there  in  joyous  conviviality. 
On  hiv  return  to  Cambridge,  he  remained  but  a 
few  days,  and  then  abandoned  it  for  ever.  He 
again  directed  his  steps  towards  the  metropolis, 
and  there,  afler  indulging  somewhat  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  wandering  about  the 
various  streets  and  squares  in  a  state  of  mind 
nearly  approaching  to  fVenzy,  he  finished  by  enlist- 
ing in  the  15th  dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Clum- 
berbacht  Here  he  continued  some  time,  the 
wonder  of  his  comrades,  and  a  subject  of  mystery 
and  curiosity  to  his  officers.  While  engaged  in 
watching  a  sick  comrade,  which  he  did  night  and 
day,  he  is  said  to  have  got  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  regimental  surgeon ;  but  the  disciple  of 
lEaculapiua  had  no  chance  with  the  follower  of 
the  muses ;  he  was  astounded  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  profound  erudition  and  astonishing  eloquence 
of  his  antagonist  His  friends  at  length  found 
him  out,  and  procured  his  discharge. 

In  1794,  Coleridge  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  which  were  much  praised  by  the  critics  of 
the  time,  though  it  appears  they  abounded  in  ob- 
■curities  and  epithets  too  common  with  young 
writers.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
white  residing  at  Bristol,  ••  The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, an  Historic  Drama,*'  which  displayed  con* 
siderable  talent  It  was  written  in  conjunction 
with  Southey;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  this 


composition  is,  that  they  began  it  at  7  o*ckiek  one 
evening,  finished  it  the  next  day  by  12  o'clock 
noon,  and  the  day  after,  it  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished. The  language  is  vigorous,  and  the  speeches 
are  weU  put  together  and  correctly  versified^— 
Coleridge  also,  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  delivend 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  French  revolution,  at 
Bristol 

On  leaving  the  University,  Coleridge  wis  fbO 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  occu- 
pied with  the  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
He  found  ardent  coadjutors  in  the  same  enthusi- 
astic undertaking  in  Robert  Lovell  and  Robert 
Southey,  the  present  courtly  laureate.  This  youth- 
ful triumvirate  proposed  schemes  for  regenerating 
the  world,  even  before  their  educations  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  drekmed  of  happy  lives  in  aboriginal 
forests,  republics  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a  newly- 
dreamed  philanthropy.  In  order  to  carry  their 
ideas  into  effect  they  began  operations  at  Bristol, 
and  were  received  with  considerable  applause  by 
several  inhabitants  of  that  commercial  city,  which, 
however  remarkable  for  traffic,  has  been  frequently 
styled  the  Boeotia  of  the  west  of  England.  Here, 
in  1795,  Coleridge  published  two  pamphlets,  one 
called  **  Consciones  ad  Populum,  or  addresses  to 
the  people  ;**  the  other,  **  A  protest  against  certain 
bills  (then  pending)  for  suppressing  seditious 
meetings.** 

The  charm  of  the  political  regeneration  of  na- 
tions, though  thus  warped  for  a  moment,  was  not 
broken.  Coleridge,  Lovell  and  Southey,  finding 
the  old  world  would  not  be  reformed  after  their 
mode,  determined  to  try  and  found  a  new  one,  in 
which  all  was  to  be  liberty  and  happiness.  The 
deep  woods  of  America  were  to  be  the  site  of  this 
new  golden  region.  There  all  the  evils  of  Eu- 
ropean society  were  to  be  remedied,  property  was 
to  be  in  common,  and  every  man  a  legislator.  The 
name  of  **  Pantisocracy**  was  bestowed  upon  the 
favored  scheme,  while  yet  it  existed  on]y  in  imagi- 
nation.  Unborn  ages  of  human  happiness  present- 
ed themselves  before  the  triad  of  philosophical 
founders  of  Utopian  empires,  while  they  were 
dreaming  of  human  perfectibility: — a  harmless 
dream  at  least,  and  an  aspiration  af\er  better  things 
than  life's  realities,  which  is  the  best  that  can  be 
said  for  it  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  of  vast 
import,  the  three  philosophers  fell  in  love  with 
three  sisters  of  Bristol,  named  Fricker  (one  of 
them,  afterwards  Mrs.  LoveU,  an  actress  of  the 
Bristol  theatre,  another  a  mantua-maker,  and  the 
third  kept  a  day-school),  and  all  their  visions  of 
immortal  freedom  fiided  into  thin  air.  They  mar- 
ried, and  occupied  themselves  with  the  increase 
of  the  corrupt  race  of  the  old  world,  instead  of 
peopling  the  new.  Thus,  unhappily  for  America 
and  mankind,  failed  the  scheme  of  the  Pantisoc- 
racy, on  which  at  <me  time  so  much  of  human 
happiness  and  political  regeneration  was  by  ifa 
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fbnidan  baliewd  to  depend.    None  hate  revised 
the  jJmiMjr  onee;  but  Coleridge  hu  Ihed  to 
nber  domi  hie  eeri/  eztnvagaat  new*  of  politieal 
fieedam  iato  eonwUdngf  likeadinvowal  of  heTinif 
heU  them;  hat  he  hee  never  ehanfed  into  a  fee 
of  the  genewui  princtplee  of  humali  freedom, 
whieh  he  ever  eeponsed ;  while  Sonthej  has  be- 
egme  the  enemjof  politica]  and  leligicua  freedom, 
the  MipiMirter  and  advocate  of  arbitraiy  meararei 
in  church  and  alate,  and  the  vit(^leIator  of  all  who 
iQpport  fbe  recorded  principlea  of  hie  earl j  yean. 
About  this  time,  and  with  the  lame  object, 
aimely,  to  spread  the  principles  of  true  libertj, 
Coleridge  be^^  a  weekly  paper  called  **The 
Watchman,**  which  only  reached  ito  ninth  num- 
ber, though  the  editor  let  out  on  hia  travels  to  pro- 
cnre  sobecribers  among  the  friends  of  the  doc 
trines  he   espouaed,   and  visited   Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield, 
for  the  porpoee.  %The  ftflnre  of  this  paper  was  a 
severe  mortification  to  the  projector.    No  ground 
was  gained  on  the  score  of  liberty,  though  about 
the  aame  time  his  self-love  was  flattered  by  the 
raooess  of  a  volunje  of  poems,  which  he  repub- 
liahed,  with  some  oooummications  ftom  his  friends 
Lamb  and  Lloyd. 

Coleridge  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  in  the 
autumn  of  1795,  and  in  the  ibllowing .  year  his 
eldest  SOD,  Hartley,  was  bom.  Two  more  sons, 
Berkley  and  Derwent,  were  the  fruits  of  this  union. 
In  1797,  he  resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  a  village 
near  Biidgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  and  wrote 
there  in  the  spring,  at  the  desire  of  Sheridan,  a 
tragedy,  which  was,  in  1813,  brought  out  under 
the  title  of  ■* Remorse:**  the  name  it  originally 
bore  was  Osorio.  There  were  some  circumstances 
in  this  bonness  that  led  to  a  suspicion  of  Sheridan*s 
not  having  acted  with  aiyf  great  regard  to  truth 
er  feeling.  Daring  his  residence  here,  Coleridge 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  every  Sunday  at  the 
Unitarian  Chapel  in  Taunton,  and  was  greatly 
respected  by  the  better  daas  of  his  neighbofs.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Wordsworth,  who  lived 
at  Aflfiucden,  about  two  miles  fitmi  Stowey,  and 
was  occasionaUy  visited  by  Charles  Lamb,  John 
Thehrall,  and  other  congenial  spirite.  **The 
Brook,**  a  poem  thA  he  planned  about  this  period, 
was  never  completed. 

Coleridge  had  married  befere  he  posseaied  the 
neans  of  supporting  a  fimily,  and  he  depended 
irinoipaOy  fat  subsistence,  at  Stowey,  upon  his 
Ziteraiy  labors,  the  remuneration^  fiir  which  could 
be  but  scanty.  At  length,  in  1798^  the  kind  patron- 
ige  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedgwood,  Eaq.,  who 
granted  him  a  pension  of  1002.  a^year,  enabled 
Um  to  plan  a  visit  to  Germany;  towhich  country 
hi  proceeded  with  Wordsworth,  and  studied  the 
language  at  Ratieburg,  and  then  went  to  Gottin- 
gci    He  there  attended  the  lectures  of  Blumen- 


bach  on  natural  bistoiy  and  physiology,  and  the 
lectures  of  Eichhom  on  the  New  Testament;  and 
from  professor  Tychven  he  learned  the  Gothic 
granunar.  He  read  the  Minnesinger  ■»<!  the 
verses  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  Nuremberg  cobbler,  hot 
his  time  was  principally  devoted  to  literature  and 
philosophy.  At  the  end  of  his  **  Biographia  Liter- 
aria,**  Coleridge  has  published  some  letters,  which 
relate  to  his  sojourn  in  Germany.  He  sailed,  Sep- 
tember 10th,  1798,  and  on  the  19th  landed  at  Ham- 
burgh. It  was  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month 
that  he  says  he  was  introduced  to  the  brother  of 
the  great  poet  lOopstock,  to  professor  Ebeling, 
and  ultimately  to  the  poet  himselfl  He  had  an 
impression  of  awe  on  liis,spirite  when  he  set  out 
to  visit  the  German  Milton,  whoee  humble  house 
stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city  gate. 
He  was  much  disappokrted  in  the  countenance  of 
Klopstock,  which  was  inexpressive,  and  Without 
pecuBarity  in  any  of  the  features.  Klopstock  was 
lively  and  courteous;  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover, 
and  preferred  the  verse  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
--a  very  curious  mistake,  but  natural  enough  in  a 
fereigner.  He  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  Eng- 
lish translations  of  his  Messiah.  He  said  his  first 
ode  was  fifty  years  older  than  his  last,  and  hoped 
Coleridge  would  revenge  him  on  Bnglia^myn  by 
translating  the  Messiah. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Coleridge  went  to 
reaide  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  He  had  made 
a  great  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  he 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  store  up  what 
was  either  Ufcful  or  speculative.  He  had  become 
master  of  most  of  the  early  German  writers,  or 
rather  of  the  state  of  early  German  literature.  He 
dived  deeply  into  the  mystical  stream  of  Teutonic 
philosophy.  There  the  predilections  of  his  earlier 
years  no  doubt  came  ujxm  him  in  aid  of  his 
researches  into  a  labyrinth  which  no  human  due 
wiQ  ever  unravel ;  or  which,  were  one  found  ca- 
pable of  so  doing,  would  reveal  a  mighty  nothing. 
Long,  he  says,  while  meditating  in  ESngland,  had 
his  heart  been  with  Paul  and  John,  and  his  head 
with  Spinoza.  He  then  became  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  St  Paul,  and  ftom  an  anti-trinitarian 
became  a  believer  in  the  Trinity,  and  in  Chrit* 
tianity  as  commonly  received ;  or,  to  use  his  own 
word,  feund  a  **  re-conversion.**  Tet,  fer  all  his 
argumente  on  the  subject,  he  had  better  have 
retained  his  early  creed,  and  saved  the  time  wasted 
in  travelling  back  to  exactly  the  same  point  where 
he  set  out,  fer  he  finds  that  faith  necessary  at  last 
which  he  had  been  taught,  in  his  church,  was 
necessary  ai  his  first  outset  in  life.  His  arguments, 
pro  and  eon,  not  being  of  use  to  any  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  exclusive  property  of  their  owner, 
he  had  only  to  look  back  upon  his  laborious  trifling, 
as  drotius  did  upon  his  own  toils,  when  death  was 
upon  him.     Metaphysics  are  most  unprofitable 
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things ;  ws  polkical  eoaoataitta  sky^  their  labors 
are  of  the  most  **  unproductive  class**  in  the  com- 
munit  J  of  thinkers. 

The  next  step  of  our  poet  in  a  li&  which  eeeuM 
to  have  had  no  settled  object,  but  to  have  been 
steered  oompsssless  along,  wafi  to  undertake  the 
political  and  literary  departments  of  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper,  and  in  the  duties  of  this  situation 
he  was  engaged  in  the  spring  of  1803.  No  man 
was  less  fitted  fi>r  a  popular  writer ;  and^  in  com- 
mon with  his  early  oonnezions,  Coleridge  seems 
to  have  had  no  fixed  political  principles  that  the 
public  could  understand,  though  he  perhaps  was 
able  to  reconcile  in  his  own  bosom  all  that  others 
might  imagine  oontradiptory,  and  no  doubt  he  did 
■0  conscientiously.  His  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  the  learning  and  depth  of  his  disquisitions 
for  ever  came  into  play,  and  rendered  him  unin- 
telligible, or,  what  is  equally  fiUal,  unreadable  to 
the  mass.  It  was  singular,  too,  that  he  disclosed 
in  his  biography  so  strongly  his  unsettled  political' 
principles,  which  showed  that  he  had  not  studied 
politics  as  he  had  studied  poetry,  Kant,  and  Ihe- 
bkigy.  The  public  of  each  party  looks  upon  a 
political  writer  as  a  sort  of  champion  around  whom 
it  rallies,  i^id  feels  it  impossible  to  trust  the 
changeable  leader,  or  applaud  the  addresses  of  him 
who  is  inconsistent  or  wavering  in  principles :  it 
will  not  back  out  any  but  the  firm  unflinching 
partisan.  In  truth,  what  an  ill  compliment  do 
men  pay  to  their  own  judgment,  when  they  run 
counter  to,  and  shift  about  fix>m  points  they  have 
declared  in  indelible  ink  are  founded  oi^  troth  and 
reason  irrefutable  and  eternal !  They  must  either 
have  been  siqperficialsmatterers  in  what  they  first 
promulgated,  and  have  appeared  prematurely  in 
print,  or  they  must  be  tinctured  with  something 
like  the  hue  of  nncrimsoned  apostasy.  The  mem* 
bers  of  what  is  called  the  '^Lake  School*'  have 
been  more  or  less  strongly  marked  with  this  re- 
prehensible change  of  political  creed,  but  Coleridge 
the  least  of  them.  In  truth  he  got  iiothing  by  any 
change  he  ventured  upon,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
expected  nothing ;  the  world  is  therefore  bound  to 
say  of  him  what  cannot  be  said  of  his  friends,  if  it 
be  true,  that  it  believes  most  cordially  in  his  sin- 
cerity— and  that  his  obliquity  in  politics  was 
caused  by  his  superficial  knowledge  of  them,  and 
his  devotion  of  his  high  mental  powers  to  different 
questions.  Notwithstanding  this,  those  who  will 
not  make  a  candid  allowance  for  him,  have  ex- 
pressed wonder  how  the  author  of  the  -**  ConteioneB 
ad  PofHilum^  and  the  **  Watchman,**  the  friend 
of  freedom,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pantis- 
ocracy,  could  afterwards  regard  the  drivellmg  and 
chicanery  of  the  pettifogging  minister,  Perceval, 
as  glorious  in  British  political  history,  and  he 
himself  as  the  ^  best  and  wisest**  of  ministers ! 
Although  Coleridge  has  avowed  his  belief  that  he 
is  not  calculated  for  a  popular  writer,  he  has  en- 


deavored to  show  that  his  own  writings  in  the 
Morning  Post  were  greatly  influential  «n  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Cckleridge  himself  confesses  thsA  his 
Morning  Post  essays,  though  written  in  defooe 
or  furtherance  of  the  measares  of  the  govenmient, 
added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or  repntatiwii  How 
should  ihey  be  effective,  when  their  writer,  who 
not  long  before  addressed  the  people,  and  echoed 
firom  his  compositions  the  principles  of  fieedom 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  now  wrote  with 
scorn  of  **mob.sycophaats,**  and  of  the  **  half-witted 
vulgar?*'  It  is.  a  consolation  to  know  that  our 
author  hin^self  laments  the  waste  of  his  manhood 
and  intellect  in  this  way.  What  might  he  not 
have  given  to  the  world  that  is  enduring  and  ad* . 
miraUe,  in  the  room  of  these  misplaced  political 
lucubrations  \  Who  that  hfui  read  his  better  works 
will  not  subscribe  to  this  truth  ? 

His  translation  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein  may  be 
denominated  a  firee  one,  and  is  finely  executed. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  English  language  a 
more  effective  idea  of  the  work  of  the  great  Ger- 
man dramatist  This  verrion  was  made  fhnn  a 
copy  which  the  author  himself  afterwards  revised 
and  altered,  and  the  translatbr  subsequently  re- 
published his  version  in  a  more  correct  form,  with 
the  additional  passages  and  alterations  of  Schiller. 
This  translation  will  long  remain  as  the  most 
effective  which  has  been  achieved  of  the!  works 
of  the  German  dramatists  in  the  British  tongue. 

The  censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  our  poet 
for  not  writing  more  which  is  worthy  df  his  repu- 
tation, has  been  met  by  his  enumeration  of  what 
he  has  done  in  all  ways  and  times ;  and,  in  truth, 
he  has  written  a  vast  deal  which  has  passed  un- 
noticed, upon  fleeting  politics,  and  in  newspaper 
columns,  literary  as  well  aa  political.  To  the 
world  these  last  go  for  nothing,  though  their  author 
calculates  the  thoug&t  find  labor  they  cost  him  et 
full  value.  He  concedes  something,  ]|^owever,  to 
this  prevailing  idea  respecting  him,  when  he  saya^ 
^  On  my  own  acooimt,  I  may  perhaps  have  had 
sufficient  reason.to  lament  my  deficiency  in  sel^ 
control,  and  the  neglect  of  concentrating  my  pow- 
ers to  the  realization  of  some  permanent  work.  But 
to  verse,  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either,  belongs 
'  the  voice  of  mourning,*  for 

Keen  pangs  of  love  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  tbe  heart. 
And  feara  self-witrd  that  shunned  the  eye  of  ho|)e. 
And  hope  that  eearoe  could  know  itaelf  fhnn  fear; 
Sense  of  poet  youth,  and  manhood  cone  in  vain. 
And  geniuf  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain. 
And  all  which  I  bod  cuird  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rearM,  and  all 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out^hut  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corpse,  and  borne  upon  m)f  bier. 
In  the  same  coflin,  for  the  selfsame  gravel 

a  T.  C.** 

In  another  part  of  his  works,  Coleridge  ea,^ 
speaking  of  what  in  poetry  he  had  written,  **  asto 
myself,  I  have  published  so  little,  and  that  lltle 
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of  to  littb  iBportaaoe,  as  to  make  it  almort  Indi- 
cfQM  to  raeolioD  my  name  at  aU."  It  u  evident, 
tfattftfe,tliBi  m  MOfe  of  what  he  might  have  done 
Ibr  uie.a]Mlof  the  little  he  haa  doie,  is  Iblt  by 
the  pet;  and  yet,  the  little  he  has  prodooed  haa 
imflDf  it  gems  of  the  purest  lustre,  the  brilliaaey 
of  whch  time  will  not  deaden  until  the  univerial 
voiee  if  nature  be  heard  no  longer,  and  poetry 
periifa  leneath  the  doll  load  of  life's  haolmeyed 
raJitiea 

ThB  piem  of  '^Cbristabel,*'  Coleridge  aaya,  was 
compoMO  in  oonsequenoe  of  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Wonkworth,  that  they  should  mutually  pro- 
duce ipeetnenfl  of  poetry  which  should  contain 
''the  powsiof  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader, 
by  a  iaithfli  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
the  power  if  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by 
the  modiiyii^  colors  of  imagination.  The  sudden 
cfaann,  whici  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which 
BRxm-light  01  sun^set  diffbsed  over  a  known  and 
fimiliar  landsiape,  appeared  to  represent  the  prac- 
ticalMlity  of  ombining  both.'*  Further  he  ob- 
serres  on  this  thought,  **  that  a  series  of  poems 
might  be  compoaed  of  two  sort^  In  the  one,  the 
mcidents  and  igents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least, 
lupeniatoial ;  od  the  excellence  to  be  aimed  at 
«u  to  consist  ir  the  interesting  of  the  affections 
by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions  as  would 
natnrally  aooompahy  such  situations,  supposing 
them  real,  etc.  For  the  second  class,  subjects 
were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life."  Thus,  it 
sppean,  originaled  the  poems  of  the  **  Ancient 
Miriner,'*  and  **ChristabeV*  by  Coleridge,  and 
the  **  Lyrical  BaUads"  of  Wordsworth. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  Englieh  writer  living  who 
ODderstood  better  than  Coleridge  the  elements  of 
poetry,  end  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  best 
combined  to  produce  certain  impressions.  His 
definitions  of  the  merits  and  differences  in  style 
■nd  poetic  genius,  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
writere  of  his  country,  are  euperior  to  those  which 
any  one  else  has  it  in  his  power  to  make ;  for,  in 
tnith,  he  long  and  deeply  meditated  upon  them, 
ud  no  one  can  be  disntisfied  by  the  reasons  be 
giTes,  and  the  examples  he  fiimishes,  to  bear  out 
his  theories  and  opinions.  These  things  he  does 
as  well  or  better  in  conversation  than  in  writing. 
His  oonversational  powers  are  indeed  unrivalled, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  to  excel  in  these,  he  haa 
■acrifioed  what  are  more  durable ;  and  that  he  has 
itetgned,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  an  attentive 
hstening  cirde,  and  pleasing  thereby  his  self-love 
hy  ite  applause,  much  that  would  have  delighted 
the  world.  His  flow  of  words,  delivery,  and  va- 
riety of  information,  are  so  great,  and  he  finds  it 
80  captivating  to  enchain  hie  auditors  to  the  car 
of  hie  triumphant  eloquence,.that  he  has  sacrificed 
to  this  gratification  what  might  have  sufficed  to 
<^°n&r  upon  him  a  celebrity  a  thoussnd  times  more 
to  he  coveted  by  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own. 
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It  is  equally  creditable  to  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  Coleridge,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  point 
out,  with  temper  and  sound  reasoning,  the  feUacy 
of  a  great  portion  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  theory, 
namely,  that  which  relates  to  low  life.  Words- 
worth  oonttfinds  that  a  proper  poetic  diction  is  a 
language  taken  fi-om  the  mouths  of  men  in  gene- 
ral, in  their  natural  conversation  under  the  infln- 
eaoe  of  natusal  feelings.  Coleridge  wisely  asserts, 
that  philooopherB  are  the  authors  of  the  best  parts 
of  language,  not  clowns ;  and  that  Milton's  lan^ 
guage  is  more  that  of  real  life  than  the  language 
of  a  cottager.  This  subject  he  has  most  ably 
treated  in  chapter  17  of  h^  Biografkia  lAUraria. 

Two  years  after  he  had  abandoned  the  Morning 
Post,  he  set  off  fer  Malta,  where  he  most  unex- 
pectedly arrived  on  a  visit  to  his  firiend  Dr.  Stodartt 
then  king's  advocate  in  that  island,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  him  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  who  appointied  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
mained in  the  ialand  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  for  which  he  eeems  to  have  been  but 
indifierently  qualified,  a  very  short  period.  One 
advantage^  however,  he  derived  from  hu  official 
empby :  that  of  the  pension  granted  by  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  havo  served  in  similar  aitua^ 
tions.  On  his  way  home  he  visited  Italy;  entered 
Rome,  and  examined  its  host  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em curiosities,  and  added  fiesh  matter  fer  thought 
to  his  rapidly  accumulating  store  of  ideas.  Of 
this  vbit  he  gives  several' anecdotes;  among  them 
one  respecting  the  horns  of  Moses  on  Michael 
Angelo's  celebrated  statue  of  that  lawgiver,  btend* 
ed  to  elucidate  the  character  of  Frenchmen.  Cole- 
ridge  has  been  all  his  life  a  hater  of  France  and 
Frenchmen^  arising  fix>m  his  belief  in  their  being 
completely  destitute  of  moral  or  poetical  feeling. 
A  Prussian,  who  was  with  him  while  looking  upon 
the  statue,  observed  that  a  Frenchman  was  the  only 
animal,  **  in  the  human  shape,  that  by  no  possi. 
bility  can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry."  A 
feolish  and  untrue  remark  on  the  countrymen  of 
Fenelon  and  Pascal,  of  Massillon  and  Comeille. 
Just  then,  however,  two  French  officers  of  rank 
happened  to  enter  the  church,  and  the  Goth  from 
the  Elbe  remarked  that,  the  first  things  they  would 
notice  would  be  the  "horns  and  beard"  (upon  which 
the  Prussian  and  Coleridge  had  just  been  rearing 
theories  and  quoting  history),  and  that  the  associ- 
ations the  Frenchmen  would  connect  with  them 
"  would  be  those  of  a  he-goat  and  a  cuckold."  It 
happened  that  the  Prus-Goth  was  right :  the  offi- 
cers did  pass  some  such  joke  upon  the  figure. 
Hence,  by  inference,  would  the  poet  have  his 
readers  deduce  the  character  of  a  people,  whose 
literature,  science,  and  civilization  are  perhaps 
only  not  the  very  first  in  the  world. 

Another  instance  of  his  fired  and  absurd  dislike 
of  every  thing  Rench,  occurred  duruig  the  de- 
livery of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Poetry,  at  the 
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Rapl  Institation,  in  the  epringf  of  1808 ;  in  one 
of  which  be  astoniflhed  his  auditory  hy  thanking 
his  Maker,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  for  so  or- 
dering events,  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  a 
■ingle  word  of  **  that  frightful  jargon,  the  French 
langnage  !^  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  public 
avowal  of  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  language, 
Mr.  C.  IS  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit,  while 
conversing  with  his  friends,  of  expressing  the  ut- 
most contempt  for  the  literature  of  that  country ! 
Whelmed  in  the  wild  mazes  of  metaphysics, 
and  for  ever  mingling  its  speculations  with  all  he 
does  or  says,  Coleridge  has  of  late  produced  nothing 
equal  to  the  power  of  his  pen.  A  few  verses  in  an 
annual,  or  a  sonnet  in  a  magazine,  are  the  utmost 
of  his  eflbrts.  He  resides  at  Hampstead,  in  the 
house  of  a  friend  having  a  good  garden,  where  he 
walks  for  hours  together  enwrapped  in  visions  of 
new  theories  of  theology,  or  upon  the  most  abstruse 
of  meditations.  He  goes  into  the  world  at  times,  to 
the  social  dinner-party,  where  he  gratifies  his  self- 
love  by  pouring  out  the  stores  of  his  mind  in  con- 
versation to  admiring  listeners.  Were  he  not  apt 
to  be  too  profound,  he  would  make  an  -excellent 
talker,  or  rather  ten  grand  catueur  for  a  second 
Madame  de  S^vigii^  if  such  an  accomplished  fe- 
male is  to  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
either  in  England  or  France.  The  fluency  of 
CQleridge*s  language,  the  light  he  throws  upon 
his  subjects,  and  the  pleasure  he  feels  in  commu- 
nicating his  ideas,  and  his  knowledge,  inniUe  or 
acquired,  are  equally  remarkable  to  the  stranger. 
He  has  been  accused  of  indolence,  not  perhaps 
y/iHk  reason :  the  misdirection  of  his  distinguished 
talento  would  be  a  better  explanation  of  that  fer 
which  he  has  been  blamablc.  *  He  attempte  to 
justify  himself  on  the  score  of  quantity,  by  assert- 
ing that  some  of  his  best  things  W6re  published  in 


newspapers.    The  world  differs  with  him  upon  |  parted  year9> 


this  question,  and  always  will  do  so,  when  iti« 
recoDected  what  he  has  had  the  power  to  eAct* 
It  will  not  fergive  him  fer  writing  upon  party,  md 
in  support  of  principles  that  even  now  are  pKtty 
nearly  exploded,  **  what  was  meant  fer  manlDJnd*'* 
Coleridge  mistook  his  walk  when  he  set  up  for  a 
poUtician,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  public  aave  a 
great  deal  to  regrret  on  account  of  it  He  fill  not 
be  known  hefeafter  by  his  Morning  Poet  utiGlet, 
but  by  his  verses.  Whatever  pains  his  pditical 
papers  may  have  cost  him,  and  from  hif  own  ac 
count  they  were  laboriously  composed,  they  will 
avail  him  nothing  with  posterity.  The  verses  of 
Coleridge  give  him  his  claim  to  lasting  celebrity, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  he  would  have*  the  world 
think  otherwise.  He  says,  **  Would  'bat  the  cri- 
terion of  a  scholar's  utility  were  the  number  and 
moral  value  of  the  truths  which  he  oas  been  the 
means  of  throwing  into  the  general  arculation,  or 
the  number  and  value  of  the  minds  irhom,  by  his 
conversation  or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity, 
and  supplied  with  the  germs  of  their  afler-growth ! 
A  distinguished  rank  might  not  ndeed  then  be 
awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  I  should  dare  look 
forward  to  sh  honorable  acquittal.*' 

In  temper  and  disposition  Coleridge  is  kind  and 
amiable.  His  person  is  bulky  aad  his  physiog- 
nomy  is  heavy,  but  his  eye  is  rsmarkably  fine ; 
and  neither  envy  nor  uncharitableness  have 
made  any  successful  impression  in  attacking  his 
moral  character.  His  family  have  long  resided 
with  Mr.  Southey*s  in  the  north  of  England ;  the 
narrow  pecuniary  circumstances  cf  our  poet  are 
assigned  as  the  reason.'  It  is  ardently  desired 
by  all  lovers  of  the  Muses,  that  the  author  of  the 
"Ancient  Mariner,**  and  of  ** Genevieve,**  may 
see  life  protracted  to  a  green  old  age,  and  yet 
produce  works  which  may  rival  those  of  his  de- 
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.  aiiilietiae  3Poettu(. 


PREFACE. 


Coiirotmgm.  leaembling  those  here  collected  are 
aot  imfreqtiently  condemned  lor  their  qaemloofl 
Egotmn.  But  Egotism  is  to  be  condemned  then  only 
whMi  it  oflende  against  time  and  place,  as  in  a  Buh 
lory  or  an  llpic  Biem.  To  censiue  it  in  a  Monody 
or  Soooet  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  dislike  a  circle 
ftr  beiiv  roond.  Why  then  write  Sonnets  or  Mono* 
dies?  Because  tfaey  give  me  pleasure  when  perhaps 
Bodiing  eiae  oeold.  Afler  the  more  violent  emotions 
of  Swiow,  die  miiid  demands  amusement,  and  can 
find  it  in  employment  alone :  but,  full  of  its  late  suf 
ftringB,  it  can  eodura  no  employment  not  in  some 
measure  connected  with  them.  Forcibly  to  turn 
away  our  attention  to  general  subjects  is  a  painfid 
and  most  oiVen  an  unavailing  efibrt. 

BotO!  how  gntsftd  to  a  woondod  hesit 
The  tale  of  Uvmif  to  imput— 
Fram  others'  eyes  bid  artleH  toiTowi  flow, 
:  npoQ  ths  bsie  of  Woe ! 


lie  communicativenees  of  our  Nature  leads  us  to 
desoibe  our  &wn  tonovn ;  in  the  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe ^m,  intellectual  activi^  is  exerted ;  and 
from  intellectual  activi^  there  results  a  pleasure, 
which  is  gndnally  associated,  and  mingles  as  a  co^ 
reciive,  widi  the  painftd  subject  of  the  description. 
"Trae!**  (it  may  be  answered)  *'but  how  are  the 
Pmuc  interested  in  your  sorrows  or  your  Descrip- 
ticai  f  **  We  are  Ibr  ever  attributing  personal  Unities 
to  imaginaiy  Aggregates.  What  is  the  Pubuc,  but  a 
term  for  a  number  of  scattered  individuals?  of  whom 
ss  many  will  be  interested  in  these  sorrows,  as  have 
exparioiced  the  same  or  similar. 

Holf  be  the  lay 
WUeh  movnuoff  sootbae  the  snoamer  on  Ui  wsy. 

If  I  could  judge  of  otheia  by  myself,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  most  interesting  passages 
are  dioae  in  which  the  Author  develops  his  own 
feehngi  ?  The  sweet  voice  of  Cona*  iwver  sounds 
■0  sweedy.  as  when  it  speaks  of  itself;  and  I  should 
ahaost  suspect  that  man  of  an  unkindly  heart,  who 
could  read  the  openmg  of  the  third  book  of  the  Ptoa- 
dise  Lost  without  pectUiar  emotion.  By  a  Law  of  our 
Nsiiire,  he,  who  laboii  under  a  strong  leeling.  is 

*OBma. 


impelled  to  seek  for  sympathy ;  but  a  Poet's  leelinffi 
are  all  strong.  Qmicquid  amA  valde  amoL  Akensida 
therefore  speaks  with  philosophical  accuncy  when 
he  glasses  Love  and  Pbetiy,  as  producing  the 
efibcli: 


-Love  sod  the  wish  of  Poets  wfaea  their 
Would  teaah  to  othen*  boMMBS,  what  so  < 
Their  own. 

PUaaunt  ^  MtgimMtitm. 

There  is  one  species  of  Egotism  which  is  truly 
disgusting ;  not  that  which  leads  us  to  communicate 
our  feelings  to  others  but  that  which  would  reduce 
the  feelings,  of  others  to  an  identity  with  our  own. 
The  Atheist,  who  exclaims  "pshaw!"  when  he 
glances  his  eye  on  the  praises  of  Deity,  is  an  Egotist; 
an  old  man,  whqn  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  Love- 
verres,  is  an  Egotist:  and  the  sleek  f'avorites  of 
Fortune  are  Egotists,  when  they  condemn  aU  "  mel- 
ancholy, discontented  "  verses.  Surely,  it  would  be 
candid  not  merely  to  ask  whether  the  poem  pleases 
ourselves,  but  to  consider  whether  or  no  there  may 
not  be  othen,  to  whom  it  is  well  calculated  to  give 
an  innocent  pleasure. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  each  of  my  readen  will.  I 
hope,  remember,  that  these  Poems  on  varioos  sub> 
jects,  which  he  reads  at  one  time  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  one  set  of  feelings,  were  written  at  difler* 
ent  tim^  and  prompted  by  very  different  feelings ; 
and  therefore  that  the  supposed  inierioritjc  of  one 
Poem  to  another  may  sometimes  be  owin^  to  the 
temper  of  mind  in  which  he  happens  to  peruse  it 


My  poems  have  been  rightly  charged  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  double^pithets,  and  a  general  tuigidness. 
I  have  pnmed  the  double-epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand ;  and  used  my  best  effi>rts  to  tame  the  swell 
and  glitter  both  of  thoug|it  and  diction.*  This  Utter 

*  Withont  uxf  feeting  of  anger,  I  msf  ret  be  eDowed  to 
expresi  eooie  degree  of  enrpriM.  that  aAer  having  run  the 
critical  gauntlet  for  a  eertain  dam  of  fhoHa,  if hich  I  had,  vis. 
a  too  ornate  and  ehiboratelr  poetie  diction,  and  nothing  hav- 
ing oome  before  the  jndgneot-eaat  of  the  Reviewere  daring 
the  feng  hiterral,  I  should  for  at  leart  Mvenleen  rears,  quarter 
after  qoartar.  hate  been  placed  by  them  in  the  fomnoet  rank 
of  the  prwMriM.  and  made  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuM  and 
ridicule  for  fauto  dlieotly  oppoeite.  vis.  baU  end  ptoiaie  lan- 
guage, and  an  affected  ihnidlohf  both  of  matter  and  manner 
— IkuHa  which  oiMmdly  did  not  entw  Into  the  character  of 
mr  oonipoiiliom.r-JUUrarv  Life,  1 51-  Publiriwd  1817. 
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iault  however  had  innnuated  itself  into  my  Religious 
MiuingB  with  such  intricacy  of  union,  that  some- 
times  I  have  omitted  to  disentangle  the  weed  from 
the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower.  A  third  and  heavier 
accusatioa  has  heen  brought  against  me,  that  of  ob- 
scurity; but  not,  I  think,  with  equal  justice.  An 
Author  is  obscure,  when  his  conceptions  are  dim 
and  imperfect,  and  his  language  incorrect,  or  unap* 
propriate,  or  involved.  A  poem  that  abounds  in 
allusions,  like  the  Sard  of  Gray,  or  one  that  impe^ 
sonates  high  and  abstract  truths,  like  CoUins's  Ode 
on  the  poetical  character,  claims  not  to  be  popular — 
but  should  be  acquitted  of  obscurity.  The  deficiency 
is  in  the  Reader.  But  this  is  a  charge  which  every 
poet,  whose  imagination  is  warm  and  rapid,  must 
expect  from  his  ccntemporarie*.  '  Milton  did  not 
escape  it ;  and  it  was  adduced  with  virulence  against 
Gray  and  Collins.  We  now  hear  no  more  of  it : 
not  that  their  poems  are  better  understood  at  present, 
than  they  were  at  their  first  publication ;  but  their 
fame  is  established ;  and  a  critic  would  accuse  him- 
self of  frigidity  or  inattention,  who  should  profess 
not  to  understand  them.  But  a  living  vmi^r  is  yet 
tabjudiee;  and  if  we  cannot  follow  liis  conceptions 
or  enter  into  his  feelings,  it  is  more  consoling  to  our 
pride  to  consider  him  as  lost  beneath,  than  as  soaring 
above  us.  If  any  man  expect  from  my  poems  the 
same  easiness  of  style  which  he  admires  in  a  drink- 
ing-song, for  him  I  have  not  written.  IntdligU}iUay 
non  inidlectum  adfaro. 

I  expect  neither  profit  nor  general  fame  by  my 
writings  ;  and  I  consider  myself  as  having  beep 
amply  repaid  without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  me 
its  ovim  *'  exceeding  great  reward :  V  it  has  soothed 
my  afflictjons;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  en- 
jo]rmentB ;  it  has  endeared  solitude :  and  it  has  given 
me  the  habit  of  vrishing  to  discover  the  Good  and 
the  Beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  mo. 

S.T.  C. 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 


GENEVIEVE. 

Maid  of  my  Love,  sweet  Genevieve ! 
In  beauty's  light  you  glide  along : 
Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve. 
And  sweet  your  voice,  as  seraph's  song. 
Yc^  not  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 
This  heart  with  passion  soft  to  glow : 
Widiin  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives ! 
It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  woe. 
When  sinking  low  the  sufierer  wan 
Beholds  no  hand  outstretch'd  to  save. 
Fair,  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan 
That  rises  graceful  o'er  the  wave, 
I  'vo  seen  your  breast  kith  pity  heave. 
And  therefore  lovo  I  you,  sweet  Genevieve ! 


SONNET. 

TO  TOE  AUTUMNAL  MOON. 

Mild  Splendor  of  the  various-vested  Night  f 
Mother  of  wildly-working  vistons !  hail ! 
I  watch  thy  gliding,  while  with  watery  light 
Thy  weak  eye  glimmers  through  a  fleecy  veil ; 


And  when  thou  lovest  thy  pale  orfo  to  ahrcmd 
Behind  the  gather'd  blaclmees  lost  on  high ; 
And  wlusn  thou  dartest  from  the  wind-rent  eland 
Thy  placid  lightning  o'er  the  awaken'd  sky. 
Ah  sueh  is  liope !  as  changefiil  and  as  fair ! 
Now  dimly  peering  on  the  wistful  sight ; 
Now  hid  behind  the  dragon-wing'd  Despair : 
But  so(»i  emerging  in  her  radiant  might,* 
She  o'er  die  sorrow-clouded  breast  of  Care 
Sails^  like  a  meteor  kindling  in  ito  flight. 


TIME,  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY. 

AH-  ALLBOORV. 

On  the  wide  level^f  a  mountain's  head 
(I  knew  not  where,  but 't  was  some  faery  place) 
Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  outspread. 
Two  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 
A  sister  and  a  brother ! 
This  far  outstrip!  the  other; 
Yet  ever  runs  she  A^ith  reverted  face, 
And  looks  and  listens  for  the  bQy  behind  : 
For  he,  alaih !   is  blind  ! 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step  he  passed. 
And  knows  not  whether  he  be  fust  or  last 


MONODY  ON  TIIE  DEA'HI  OF 
CHATTERTON. 

O  WHAT  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death. 
Seeing  how  gladly  we  aU  sink  to -sleep,. 
Babes,  Childreri,  Youths  and  Men, 
Night  following  night  for  threescore  years  and  ten ! 
But  doubly  strange,  where  life  is  but  a  breath 
To  sigh  and  pant  with,  up  Want's  rugged  steep. 

Away,  Grim  Phantom!  Scorpion  King,  away.! 

Reserve  thy  terrors  and  thy  stings  display 

For  coward  Wealth  and  Guilt  in  robes  of  state ! 

Lo !  by  the  grave  I  stand  of  one,  lor  whom 

A  prodigal  Nature  and  a  niggard  Doom 

{TJuU  all  bestowing,  this  withholding  all) 

Made  each  chance  knell  from  distant  spire  or  dome 

Sound  like  a  seeking  Mother's  anxious  call, 

Return,  poor  Child !  Home,  weary  Truant,  home ! 

Thee,  Chatterton !  these  unblest  stones  protect 
From  want,  end  the  bleak  freozings  of  neglect 
Too  long  before  the  vexing  Storm-blast  driven. 
Here  hast  thou  found  repose !  beneath  this  sod ! 
Thou !  O  vain  word !  thou  dwell'st  not  with  the  clod! 
Amid  the  shining  Host  of  the  Forgiven 
Thou  at  the  throne  of  Mercy  and  thy  God 
The  triumph  of  redeeming  Love  dost  h3rmn 
(Believe  it,  O  my  soul  .*)  to  harps  of  Seraphim. 

Yet  ofl,  perforce  ('tis  suflering  Nature's  call,) 
I  weep,  that  heaven-bom  Genius  so  shall  fall ; 
And  ofi,  in  Fancy's  saddest  hour,  my  soul 
Averted  shudder^  at  the  poison'd  bowl. 
Now  groans  my  sickening  heart,  as  still  I  view 

lliy  corse  of  livid  hue ; 
Now  indignation  checks  the  feeble  sigh. 
Or  flashes  through  the  tear  that  glistens  in  mine  eye ! 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 


b  tbai  Ab  land  of  floi^^eiiiiobled  line  r 
b  Ibis  dM  had,  wliere  Genhn  ne'er  in  vain 

FMir'd  forth  his  lofty  ttnin  f 
Ah  me!  yet  Spemer,  gentlest  bard  divine. 
Beneath  chill  Dinppoihiihent'B  shade 
Hm  weary  limba  in  lonely  mngnwih  laid. 

And  o*er  her  darling  dead 

Pity  hopBleaa  hnng  her  head, 
While  •*  'mid  the  pelting  of  diat  mercileM  •torm," 
Sunk  to  the  cdd  earth  Otwi^a  fiunish'd  form! 

SaUime  of  thought,  and  confident  of  fame. 

From  vales  where  Avon  winds,  the  Minstrel*  came. 

Ught4iearted  youth !  aye,  as  he  hastes  akmgf 

He  meditates  the  future  song, 
How  dauntless  JEXia.  fray'd  the  Dacian  foe  ; 

And  while  the  numbers  flowing  strong 

In  eddies  whirl,  in  surges  throng, 
Exnking  in  the  spirits'  genial  throe. 
In  tides  of  power  his  lifo-blood  seems  to  flow. 

Aad  now  his  cheeks  with  deeper  ardors  flame, 
Hii  eyes  have  glorious  meanings,  that  declare 
Afoie  than  the  light  of  outward  day  shines  there, 
A  holier  triumph  and  a  sterner  aim  f 
Wings  grow  widiin  him ;  and  he  soars  above 
Or  Bald's,  or  Minstrel's  lay  of  war  or  love. 
Friend  to  the  fiiendless,  to  the  Sufferer  I^caltb, 
He  Imuib  the  widow's  prayer,  the  good  man's  praise  i 
To  scenes  of  blia  transmutes  his  fancied  wealth,  • 
And  young  and  old  shall  now  see  happy  days. 
On  many  a  waste  ho  bids  trim  gardens  rise. 
Gives  the  blue  sky  to  many  a  pfisoner's  eyes ; 
And  now  m  v^rath  he  grasps  the  patriot  steel. 
And  her  own  inm  rod  he  makes  Oppression  feel. 

Sweet  Flower  of  Hope !  free  Nature's  genial  child ! 
That  didst  so  fiiir  disclose  thy  early  bloom. 
FtUing  die  wide  air  with  a  rich  perfume ! 
For  thee  in  vain  all  heavenly  aspects  smiled ; 
From  the  hard  worid  brief  respite  could  Hiey  win — 
The  fiust  nippi'd  sharp  without,  the  canker  prey'd 

within! 
Ah!  wfae^  are  fled  the  charms  of  vernal  Grace, 
And  Joy's  wild  gleams  that  Ugbten'd  o'er  thy  fiice  7 
Youth  of  tumultuous  soul,  and  Yuiggard  eye ! 
Thy  wasted  form,  thy  hurried  steps,  I  view, 
On  thy  wan  forehead  starts  the  lethal  dew, 
And  oh !  the  anguish  of  that  shuddering  sigh ! 

Such  were  the  struggles  of  the  gloomy  hour. 

When  Care,  of  wither'd  brow, 
Prepar'd  the  poison's  death-cold  power  *. 
Already  to  thy  lips  was  raised  the  bowl. 
When  near'thee  stood  Aflection  meek 
(Her  bosom  bare,  and  wildly  pale  her  cheek,) 
Thy  sullen  gaze  she  bade  thee  roll 
On  scenes  that  well  might  melt  thy  soul ; 
Thy  native  cot  she  flosh'd  upon  thy  view, 
Thy  native  oot,  where  still,  at  close  of  day, 
Peace  smiling  sate,  and  listen'd  to  thy  lay ; 
Thy  Sister's  shrieks  she  bade  thee  hear, 
And  mark  thy  Mother's  thrilling  tear ; 

See,  see  her  breast's  convulsive  throe. 
Her  ulent  agony  of  woe ! 
Ah!  dadi  the  poison'd  cKalice  from  thy  hand ! 
And  thou  hadst  dash'd  it,  at  her  soft  ccftnmand. 


*  Avon,  t  river  oeu  BriMol;  ihs  hiid^place  of  Cbslterton. 


But  that  Despair  and  Indignati<Hi  rose. 
And  told  again  the  story  of  thy  woes ; 
Told  the  keen  insult  of  the  unfeeling  heart; 
The  dread  dependence  on  the  low-bom  minH  ^ 

Told  every  pang,  with  which  thy  soul  must    , 

Neglect,  and  grinning  Scorn,  ond  Wont  oombinedl 
Recoiling  quick,  thou  bad'st  the  Ihend  of  pum 
RoQ  the  block  tide  of  Death  through  every  freezing 
vein! 

.• 

Ye  woods !  that  wavo  o'er  Avon's  rocky  steep. 
To  Fancy's  ear  sweet  is  your  murmuring  deep ! 
For  here  she  loves  the  cypress  wreath  to  weave. 
Watching,  with  wistful  eye,  the  saddening  tints  of  eve. 
Here,  for  from  men,  amid  this  pathless  grove. 
In  solemn  thought  the  Minstrel  wont  to  rove. 
Like  star>boam  on  the  slow  sequester'd  tide 
Lone-glittering,  through  the  high  tree  branching  wide. 
And  here,  in  Inspiration's  eager  hour, 
When  most  the  big  soul  feeb  the  mastering  power, 
These  wilds,  these  caverns  roaming  o'er, 
Round  which  the  screaming  se^gulb  soar. 
With  wild  unequal  steps  he  pass'd  ekmg. 
Oft  pouring  on  the  winds  a  broken  song : 
Anon,  upon  some  rough  rock's  fearful  brow 
Would  pause  abniptF-^and  gaze  upon  the  waves 
below. 

Poor  Chatferton !  he  sorrows  for  thy  fiite 

Who  would  have  praised  and  loved  thee,  ere  too 

lato. 
Poor  Challerion !  farewell !  of  darkest  hues 
This  chaplet  cast  I  on  thy  unshaped  tomb ; 
But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse, 
Lest  kindred  woes  perauade  a  kindred  doom : 
For  oh  !  big  gall-drops,  shook  from  Folly's  wing. 
Have  blacken'tl  the  fair  promise  of  my  spring ; 
And  the  stem  Fate  tram^ierced  with  viewless  dart 
The  hist  pale  Hope  that  shivcr'd  at  my  heart! 

Hence,  gloomy  thoughts !  no  more  my  soul  shall 

dwell 
On  joys  that  were !  No  more  endure  to  weigh 
The  shame  and  anguish  of  the  evil  day. 
Wisely  forgetful !  O'er  the  ocean  swell 
Sublime  of  Hope  I  seek  the  cottnged  dell, 
Where  Virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may  stray  i 
And,  dancing  to  the  moon-light  roundelay. 
The  wizard  Passioos  weave  a  holy  spell ! 

O  Chatterton !  that  thou  wert  jret  alive ! 
Sure  thou  wouldst  spread  the  canvas  to  the  gale, 
And  love  with  us  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O'er  peaceful  Freedom's  undivided  dale ; 
And  we,  at  sober  eve,  would  round  thee  Ihrpng, 
Hanging,  enraptured,  on  thy  stately  song ! 
And  greet  with  smiles  the  young-eyed  Poesy 
All  deftly  mask'd,  as  hoar  Antiquity. 

Alas  vain  Phantasies !  the  fleeting  brood 
Of  Woe  self-solaced  in  her  dreamy  mood ! 
Yet  will  I  love  to  follow  the  sweet  dream. 
Where  Susquehonnah  pours  his  untamed  stream  i 
And  on  some  hill,  whose  forest-ftowning  side 
\yaves  o'er  the  murmurs  of  his  calmer  tide. 
Will  raise  a  solemn  Cenotaph  to  thee. 
Sweet  Harper  of  time-shrouded  Minstreby ! 
And  there,  soothed  sadly  by  tiie  dirgeful  wind. 
Muse  on  the  soro  ills  1  had  left  behind- 
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COLEBIDGErS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


SONGS  OF  THE  PIXIES. 


Hw  FiziM,  in  the  rapentition  of  Deronliire,  are  a  rtee  of 
boiiiBi  iinrWUy  unaB,  and  hannleas  or  fHamllr  to  man.  At  a 
maO  iHif^anfir  from  a  vilJage  in  that  eoontj.  -half-way  i^p  a 
wood-oovarod  hiU,  ia  an  excavation  called  the  PixieB'  Parlorw 
The  root!  of  old  treea  foim  its  oeUing ;  and  on  ila  aidee  are 
lomunerable  ciph^  among  which  the  anihor  diieoferad  hii 
own  d|i^  andtlKMe  of  his  brothera,  cot  by  the  hand  of  their 
childhood  At  the  fbot  of  the  hill  flows  the  river  Otter. 

To  this  place  the  Author  condttcted  a  party  of  young  Ladiea, 
daring  the  Summer  montha  of  the  year  1793 ;  one  of  whom, 
of  ilalnie  degantly  email,  and  of  complexion  colorieai  yet 
eicut  was  proclaimed  the  Faery  Queen.  On  which  occaaion 
the  IbUowittg  intgular  Ode  was  mpttBO. 


I. 

Whom  the  untaugkt  Shepherds  call 

Pides  in  their  madrigui!, 
Fancy's  children,  here  we  dwell : 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  our  celL 
Hera  the  wren  of  softest  note 

Builds  its  nest  and  waibles  well ; 
Here  die  blackbird  strains  his  throat ; 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  our  cell. 

n. 

When  ftdes  the  moon  all  shadowy-pale, 
And  scuds  the  cloud  before  the  gale. 
Ere  Mom  with  living  gems  bedight 
Purples  the  East  with  streaky  light, 
We  sip  the  fUne-flower's  fragrant  dews    ' 
Clad  in  robes  of  rainbow  hues : 
Or  spoTt  amid  the  rosy  gleam, 
Sootfied  by  the  distant>tinkling  team. 
While  lusty  Labor  scouting  sorrow 
Bids  the  I^me  a  glad  good-morrow, 
Who  jogs  the  accustom'd  road  along. 
And  paces  cheeiy  lo  her  cheering  song. 

in. 

But  not  our  filmy  pinion 
We  scorch  amid  the  blfue  of  day. 
When  Noontide's  fiery-tressed  minion 
Flashes  the  fervid  ray. 
Aye  from  the  sultry  heat 
We  to  the  cave  retreat 
O'ercanopied  by  huge  roots  intertwined 
Witk  wildest  texture,  blacken'd  o'er  with  age : 
RiMind  them  Iheir  mantle  green  the  ivies  bind. 
Beneath  whose  foliage  pale, 
Fann'd  by  the  unfrequent  gale. 
We  shield  us  fiom  the  Tyrant's  mid-day  rage. 

IV. 

Thither,  while  the  munnuring  throng 
Of  wild-bees  hum  their  drowsy  song, 
By  Indolence  and  Fancy  brought, 
A  youthful  Baid,  "  unknown  to  Fame," 
Wooes  the  Queen  of  Solemn  Thought, 
And  heaves  the  gentle  misery  of  a  sigh. 
Gazing  with  tearful  eye, 
As  round  our  sandy  grot  appear 
Many  a  rudely-sculptured  name 
To  pensive  Memory  dear ! 
Weaving  gay  dreams  of  sunny-tinctured  hue, 
We  ghuice  before  lus  view : 


O'er  his  hush'd  soul  our  soothing  wHdieries  shed. 
And  twine  COT  feery  garlands  fOnad  hia  head. 


When  Evening's  dusky  caff 

Crown'd  with  her  dewy  star, 
Steals  o'er  the  fading  sky  in  shadowy  fli^t. 

On  leaves  of  aspen  trees 

We  tremble  to  the  breeae, 
Veil'd  from  ihfi  grosser  keii  of  mortal  sight 

Or,  haply,  at  the  visionaiy  hour. 
Along  oyr  wildly-bower'd  sequester'd  walk, 
We  listen  to  the  enamour'd  rustic's  talk; 
Heave  with  the  heavings  of  the  maiden's  breart. 
Where  young-eyed, Loves  have  built  their  tnrtla 

nest; 
Or  guide  of  soulnrabduing  power 
The  electric  flash,  that  fiom  the  melting  eye 
Darta  the  fond  question  and  the  soft  reply. 

VI. 

Or  throiil^h  the  mystic  ringlets  of  the  vale 
We  flash  our  faery  feet  in  gamesome  prank; 
Or,  silenteandall'd,  pay  our  defter  court 
Cireling  the  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
Whera  wearied  with  his  flower-careasing  spott 
Supine  he  slumbers  on  a  violet  bank ; 
Then  with  quaint  music  hymn  the  parting  gleam 
By  lonely  Otter's  sleep-persuading  stream ; 
C^  where  his  waves  with  loud  unqiiet  soug 
Dash'd  o'er  the  rocky  channel  fh>th  along ; 
Or  where,  his  silver  .waters  smoothed  to  rest. 
The  tall  tree's  shadow  sleeps  upon  his  breast 

vn. 

Hence,  thou  lingerer,  light! 
Eve  saddens  into  Night 
Mother  of  wildly-working  dreams !  we  view 
The  sombre  houn,  tibat  round  thee  stand 
With  downcast  eyes  (a  duteous  band!) 
Their  dark  robes  dripping  with  the  heavy  dew. 
Sorceress  of  the  ebon  throne ! 
Thy  power  the  Pixies  own. 
When  round  tl^  raven  brow 
Heaven's  luc6nt  roses  glow. 
And  clouds,  in  watery  colors  drest. 
Float  in  light  drapery  o'er  thy  sable  vest : 
What  time  the  pale  moon  sheds  a  softer  day, 
Mellowing  the  woods  beneath  its  pensive-  beam : 
For  'mid  die  quivering  light 't  is  oon  to  j^tty. 
Aye  dancing  to  the  cadence  of  the  stream. 

vm. 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  the  cell 
Where  the  blameless  Pixies  dwell : 
But  thou,  sweet  Nymph !    prodaim'd  our  FMiy 
Queen, 
Widi  what  obeisance  meet 
Thy  presence  shall  we  greet  f 
¥,ot  lo !  attendant  on  thy  steps  are  seen 
Graceful  Ease  in  ardess  stole, 
And  white-robed  Purity  of  soul. 
With  Honor's  softer  mien; 
Mirth  of  the  loosdj^flowing  hair. 
And  meek-eyed  Pity  eloquently  fidr, 

Whose  tearful  cheeks  are  lovely  to  the  view* 
I  As  snow^lrop  wet  with  dew. 
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UnboMlfiil  mud  E  though  now  the  lily  pale 

Tna^anot  gnoe  thy  beeoties  meek; 
Tet  en  egein  dbong  the  empurpliiig  vale, 
ITie  purling  Tsle  and  elfin-hanated  gtove* 
Yoang  Zephyr  hie  fieah  Ibwem  profnaely  thiowa, 

We  11  tinge  widi  liveKer  haea  thy  chetsk ; 
And,  h^ly.  finm  the  nedai^madung  Boae 
Extmct  a  Unah  for  love! 


THE  RAVEN. 

A  aaOTMAB  TALK,  TOLD  BY  A  «CROOIrBOT  TO  HIB 
•XJTTLB  BBOTHUfl  AMD  aZRBBfl. 

UnsBmiiXATH  a  huge  oak  tree 
There  wm,  of  swine,  a  huge  company, 
Tliat  granted  aa  they  cnmdi'd  the  maat : 
Far  that  ww  ripe,  and  fell  full  &at 
Then  they  trotted  aw^y,  fbr  the  wind  grew  high : 
One  aeoni  they  left,  and  no  more  might  you  spy. 
Next  came  a  raven,  that  liked  not  auch  folly : 
He  bekng^'d,  they  did  tay.  to  the  witch  Melancholy ! 
Blacker  waa  he  than  hlackeat  jet. 
Flew  kiw  in  the  tain,  and  hia  featheri  not  wet 
He  pk^L'd  up  the  aoom  and  buried  it  atraight 
By  the  aide  of  a  river  both  deep  and  great 
Where  then  did  the  Raven  go  f 
He  went  Jhigh  and  low, 
Over  hfll,  over  dale,  did  the  black  Raven  ga 
Many  Autumns,  many  Springs 
Tr^vell'd  he  with  wimdering  wingi : 
Bluiy  Somroen,  many  Winters— 
I  can't  tell  half  hia  adventuiea. 

At  length  he  ^ame  back,  and  with  him  a  Sh^. 
Aid  the  aoom  was  grown  to  a  tall  oek  tree. 
T^iey  built  diem  a  neat  in  the  topmost  bough, 
Aid  young  ones  diey  had,  and  were  happy  enow. 
Bat  soqn  came  a  woodman  in  leathern  guise, 
Wm  brow,-  like  a  pentrhouse,  hung  over  hii\  eyes. 
He*d  an  ax  in  hia  hand,  not  a  word  he  spoke. 
But  with  many  a  hem!  and  a  sturdy  stroke, 
At  length  he  brou^t  down  the  poor  Raven's  own 

oak. 
His  young  ones  were  kill*d;   for  they  could  not 

depart, 
And  Aeir  mother  did  die  of  a  broken  heart 

The  boa{^  fiom  the  trunk  the  woodman  did  sever ; 
And  they  Boated  it  down  on  the  course  of  the  river. 
They  saw'd  it  in  planks,  and  its  bark  they  did  strip, 
And  with  this  tree  and  odiers  they  made  a  goodship. 
The  ahip  it  was  lannch'd ;  but  in  sight  of  the  land 
Soch  a  stonn  there  did  rise  as  no  ship  could  with- 
stand. 
It  bulged  on  a  rod^  and  the  wavea  roah'd  in  ftst : 
The  old  Rav«n  flew  round  and  round,  and  caw*d  to 
the  blast 

He  heard  the  laat  shriek  of  die  perishing  aouls-^ 
See!  see!  o'er  the  topmast  the  mad  water  roUs! 

Rif^t  glad  was  the  Raven,  and  oflThe  went  fleet, 
And  Death  riding  home  on  a  cloud  he  did  meet. 
And  he  thank'd  him  again  and  again  for  thia  treat : 

niey  had  taken  hia  all,  and  Revenge  was  sweet! 


ABSENCE. 

A  rAXSWUX  ODE  ON  QUITTINa  SCHOOI.  FOE  JBCl 
COLLBOK,  CAXnUDGB. 

Wbxms  graced  with  many  a  damie  apofl 

Cam  rolls  his  reverend  stream  along; 

I  haste  to  nrge  the  learned  toil 

That  sternly  chidea  my  lovekxn  aoog  i 

Ah  me !  too  nundfiil  of  the  days 

Alumed  by  Passion's  orient  rays. 

When  Peace,  and  Chaerfidness,  and  Henllh 

Enrich'd  me  with  the  beat  of  wealth* 

Ah  fair  delights !  that  o'er  my  aonl 
On  Memory's  wing,  like  shadowa  fly! 
Ah  Flowers !  which  Joy  fiom  Eden  stole 
While  Innocence  stood  smiling  by  S— 
But  cease,  fond  heart!  this  bootlem  moan: 
Those  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flown 
Shall  yet  return,  fay  Absence  crown'd. 
And  scatter  lovelier  roses  round. 

The  Sun  who  ne'er  remits  his  fiiea 
On  heedless  eyes  may  pour  the  day  ^ 
The  Moon,  that  oft  from  Heaven  retiraa, 
Endeara  her  renovated  my. 
What  though  she  leaves  the  aky  onbleBt 
To  mourn  awhile  in  murky  vest  ? 
When  she  relumes  her  lovely  light. 
We  bless  the  wanderer  of  the  night 


UNtS  ON  AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING. 

0  THOU,  vnld  Fancy, «heck  thy  wing!  No  more 
Those  thin  white  flakea,  thoae  purple  douda  ezplora ! 
Nor  there  with  happy  spirits  speed  thy  flight 
Bathed  in  rich  amber-glowing  floods  of  li^t; 

Nor  in  yon  gleam,  where  slow  descends  the  day. 

With  western  peasants  hail  the  morning  ray! 

Ah !  rather  bid  the  perish'd  pleasures  move, 

A  shadowy  train,  acroas  the  soul  of  Love ! 

O'er  Disappointment's  wintry  desert  fling 

Each  flower  that  wreathed  die  dewy  locks  of  Spring, 

When  blushing,  like  a  bride,  fitnn  Hope's  trim 

bower 
She  leap'd,  awaken'd  by  die  pattering  shower. 
Now  sheds  the  sinking  Sun  a  deeper  gleam. 
Aid,  lovely  SorceAss !  aid  thy  poet's  dream ! 
Widi  fiuiy  wand  O  bid  die  Maid  arise, 
Chaste  Joyanoe  dancing  in  her  brigbt>blue  eyea; 
As  erst  when  from  die  Moses'  calm  abode 

1  came,  with  lieannng's  meed  not  unbestow'd ; 
When  as  she  twined  a  laurel  round  my  brow. 
And  met  my  kiai,  and  half  retum'd  my  vow. 
O'er  all  my  fiame  shot  rapid  my  thrill'd  heart, 
And  every  nerve  oonfosa'd  th*  electric  dait 


0  dear  deceit !  I  see  the  Maiden 
Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eynl 
When  first  the  lark,  high  soaring,  swells  his  throat. 
Modes  the  tired  eye,  and  acatters  the  wild  itote, 

1  trace  her  footsteps  on  the  accustom'd  lawn, 
I  mark  her  glancing  'mid  the  g^eam  of  dawn. 
When  the  bent  flower  beneath  the  nightdew  weepa 
And  on  the  lake  the  silver  lustre  sleeps, 
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Amid  the  pely  ndiancejnft  and  nd, 
Sh«  meeti  my  lonely  path  in  moon-beams  cbd. 
With  her  along  the  streamlet's  brink  I  rove ; 
With  her  I  list  the  warblings  of  the  grove ; 
And  seems  in  each  low  wind  her  voice  to  float, 
Lone-whispering  Pity  in  each  soothing  note ! 

Spirits  of  Love !  ye  heard  her  name !  obey 
llie  powerfiil  spell,  and  to  my  haunt  repair. 
Whether  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are  there, 
Where  rich  snows  blosSOm  on  the  myrtle  trees. 
Or  with  ibnd  languishment  around  my  &ir 
Sigh  in  the  loose  luxuriance  of  her  hair ; 
O  heed  the  spell,  and  hither  wing  your  way, 
like  fiu^off  music,  vtyyaging  the  breeae  I 

Spirits!  to  you  the  infimt  Moid  was  given, 
Form*d  by  the  wondrous  alchemy  of  heaven ! 
No  fiiirer  maid  does  Love's  wide  empire  know, 
No  fidrer  maid  e'er  heaved  the  bosom's  snow. 
A  thousand  Loves  around  her  forehead  fly ; 
A  thousand  Loves  sit  melting  in  her  eye ; 
Love  lights  her  smile — in  Joy's  red  nectar  dips 
His  myrtle  flower,  and  plants  it  on  her  lips. . 
She  speaks!  and  hark  diat  passion-warbled  song— 
Still,  Fancy !  still  diat  voice,  those  notes  prolong. 
As  sweet  as  when  that  voice  with  rapturous  falls 
Shall  wake  the  soflen'd  echoes  of  Heaven's  halls ! 

O  (have  I  sigh'd)  w^re  mine  tlie  wizard's  rod, 
Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteus,  changeful  god ! 
A  flower^ntangled  arbor  I  would  seem, 
To  shield  my  Love  froon  noontide's  sultry  beam : 
Or  bloom  a  Myrtle,  from  ^hose  odorous  boughs 
My  love  might  weave  gay  garlanda  for  her  brows. 
Wbai  twilight  stole  apross  the  fiuling  vale. 
To  fan  my  love  I  'd  be  the  Evening  Gol^; 
Mouin  in  Uie  soft  folds  of  her  swelling  vest. 
And  flatter  my  faint  pinions  on  her  breast ! 
On  Seraph  wing  Td  float  a  Dream  by  night. 
To  soothe  my  Love  with  shadovi's  of  delight  :— 
Or  soar  sJoft  lo  be  the  Spangled  Skies, 
And  gase  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes ! 

As  when  the  Savage,  who  his  drowsy  frame 
Bad  bask'd  beneath  the  Sun's  unclouded  flam^ 
Awakes  amid  the  troubles  of  the  air. 
The  skiey  deluge,  and  white  lightning's  glare- 
Aghast  he  scours  before  the  tempest's  sweep. 
And  sad  recalls  the  sunny  hour  of  sleep  >— 
So  tov'd  by  storms  along  life's  wildering  way, 
Min4  6V6  reverted  views  that  cloudless  day. 
When  by  my  native  brook  I  wont  to  rove. 
While  Hope  with  kisses  mined  the  Infimt  Love. 

Dear  native  brook !  like  Peace,  so  placidly 
Smoothing  through  fertile  fields  thy  current  meek ! 
Dear  native  brook !  where  first  young  Fbesy 
Stared  wildly-eager  in  her  noontide  dream! 
Where  blameless  pleasures  dimple  Quiet's  cheek, 
As  water-lilies  ripple  thy  slow  stream! 
Dear  native  haunts !  where  Virtue  still  is  gay, 
Where  Friendship's  fix'd  star  sheds  a  mellow'd  my, 
Where  Love  a  crown  of  thomless  Roses  wears. 
Where  soften'd  Sonvw  smiles  within  her  tears; 
And  Memory,  with  a  Vestal's  chaste  employ. 
Unceasing  feeds  iie  lambent  flame  of  joy ! 


No  more  ytrar  sky-laiks  melting  fiom  the  sight 
Shall  thrill  the  atmned  heartetring  with  dulight— ■ 
No  more  shall  deck  your  pensive  Pleasures  aweat 
With  wreaths  of  •sober  hue  my  evening  seat. 
Yet  dear  to  Fancy's  eye  your  varied  scene 
Of  wood,  hill,  dale,  and  sparkling  brook  betwaen ! 
Yet  syireet  to  Fancy's  ear  the  warbled  song* 
That  soan  on  Moining's  wings  yourvalea  anong. 

Scenes  of  my  Hope !  the  aching  eye  ye  leave, 
like  yon  bright  hues  that  paint  the  clouds  of  eve ! 
Tearful  and  saddening  with  the  sadden'd  blaze. 
Mine  eye  Uie  gleam  pursues  with  wistiiil  ga^^e. 
Sees  shades  on  shades  with  deeper  tint  impend. 
Till  chiU  and  damp  the  moonless  night  deacand- 


THE  ROSE. 

As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
I  pluck'd,  ;he  Garden's  pride ! 
Within  the  petals  of  a  Rose 
A  sleeping  Love  I  spied. 

Around  his  brows  a  beamy  woreeth 
Of  many  a  lucent  hue ; 
AH  purple,  glow'd  his  cheek,  bezieath    ' 
Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  softly  seized  the  unguarded  Power, 
Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest ; 
And  placed  him,  Caged  within  the  flower. 
On  spotless  Sarii's  breast 

But  when  unweeting  of  the  guile 
Awoke  the  prisoner  sweet. 
He  struggled  to  escape  awhile, 
And  stamp'd  his  faery  feet 

Ah !  soon  the  soul-entrancing  sight 
Subdued  the  impudent  boy ! 
He  gazed !  he  thrill'd  with  deep  delight ! 
Then  clapped  his  wings  for  joy. 

**  And  O !  he  cried — ^  Of  magic  kind 
What  charm  this  Throne  endear! 
Some  other  Love  let  Venus  find — 
I'll  fix  my  empire  hera" 


THE  KISS. 

Onifr  kiss, dear  Maid!  I  said  and  sigh'd- 
Your  soom  the  little  boon  denied. 
Ah  why  refuse  the  blameless  blisB  I 
Can  dsnger  lurk  within  a  kiss? 

• 

Yon  viewless  Wanderer  of  thevale^ 
The  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
At  Morning's  break,  at  Evening's  dose 
Inhales  the  sweetness  of  the  Rosa 
And  hovers  o'er  the  uninjured  bloom 
Sighing  buck  the  soft  perfume. 
Vigor  to  the  Zephyr's  wing 
Her  noctar-breathing  kisses  fling; 
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And  H0  dM  glitter  of  the  Dew 
Seetten  on  die  Boee*e  hne. 
BeaUn],  lo!  she  bends  her  heed, 
And  dtfli  a  falueh  of  deeper  red ! 

Too  well  those  lorely  lips  disclose 
The  triomphs  of  die  opening  Rose ; 
0  ^t !  O  gneefbl !  'bid  them  prove 
As  pssuve  to  the  faresth  of  Love. 
In  tender  aecenis,  faint  and  low, 
We&-pleesed  I  hear  the  whisper'd  «  No!** 
The  whiqwr'd  "  No  '*— bow  litde  meant ! 
Sweet  felsebood  that  endears  consent ! 
For  on  those  lovely  lips  die  while 
Diwns  the  soft-relentbig  smile. 
And  tempts  with  feign'd  disniasion  coy 
The  gende  violence  of  Joy. 


TO  A  TOUNG  AS& 

ITS  HOTHKE    BKINO  TETHKREO  WIAB,  IT. 

Pool  tittle  fbol  of  an  opprostcd  race ! 

I  love  the  Isngnid  patience  of  diy  fiice : 

And  oft  widi  gentle  hand  I  give  thee  bread, 

And  clap  thy  ragged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head. 

But  what  thy  dulled  spirits  hath  dismay'd, 

That  never  thou  dost  sport  along  the  glade  ? 

And  (most  nnlilw  the  nature  of  things  young) 

lliat  earthward  still  thy  movelese  head  is  hung  f 

Do  thy  prophetic  iears  anticipate. 

Meek  Child  of  Misery !  diy  future  late  t 

The  atanring  meal,  and  aU  the  thousand  aches 

*  Which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  T* 

Or  ii  diy  sad  heart  dirill'd  widi  filial  pain 

To  tee  thy  wretched  mother's  shorten'd  chain  f 

And  truly,  very  piteous  is  her  lot— - 

Chained  to  a  k^  within  a  narrow  spot 

Where  the  close-eaten  grass  is  scarcely  seen, 

While  sweet  around  her  waves  the  tempting  green ! 

Poor  Ass !  diy  master  should  have  learnt  to  show 

Pity — ^best  taujght  by  fellowship  of  woe ! 

For  much  I  fear  me  that  he  lives  like  thee, 

Half  famish'd  in  a  land  of  luiury ! 

How  aahngly  its  footsteps  hither  bend  ? 

It  leems  to  tay,  **  And  have  I  then  one  friend  I" 

Innocent  Foal !  thou  poor  despised  forlorn ! 

I  hail  thee  brother — spite  of  the  fbol's  scorn  I 

And  fein  would  take  thee  with  me,  in  the  dell 

or  peace  and  mild  equality  to  dwell, 

Where  Toil  shall  call  the  charmer  Health  his  Bride, 

And  lAUghter  tickle  Plenty's  ribless  side ! 

How  thou  wouldst  toss  thy  heels  in  gamesome  play, 

And  friak  about,'  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay ! 

Yea !  and  more  musically  sweet  to  me 

Thy  diaamant  harsh  bray  of  joy  would  be. 

Than  warbled  melodies  that  soothe  to  rest 

The  aching  of  pale  fiMhion's  vacant  breast ! 


DOMESTIC  P£AC£. 

Till  me,  on  what  holy  groand 
Blay  Domesde  Peace  be  found  ? 
Hakyon  Daughter  of  the  skies, 
Far  on  feaiihl  wings  she 

C 


From  die  pooip  of  sceptred  siafe, 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 
In  a  oottaged  vale  She  dwells 
Listening  to  die  Sabbadi  bells  * 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spodesi  Honor's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  faan, 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  teais. 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ. 
Memory,  bosom-spring  Of  joy. 


THE  SIGH. 

WiikN  Youth  his  faery  reign  began 
Ere  sorrow  had  proclaim'd  me  man ; 
While  Peace  the  present  hour  beguiled^ 
And  all  the  lovoly  prospect  smiled ; 
Then,  Maiy !  'mid  my  lightsome  glee 
I  heaved  the  painless  Sigh  for  thee. 

And  when,  along  the  waves  of  woe, 
M^  barsss'd  heart  was  doom'd  to  know 
The  fianlic  bunt  of  outrage  keen, 
And  the  slow  pang  that  gnaws  unseen ; 
Then  shipwreck'd  on  Ufe's  stormy  sea, 
I  heaved  aji  anguish'd  Sigh  for  thee  ? 

But  soon  reflection's  power  impress'd 
A  stiller  sadness  on  my  breast ; 
And  sickly  hope  with  waning* 'eye 
Was  well  content  to  droop  and  8ie  : 
I  yielded  to  the  stem  decree, 
Yet  heaved  a  languid  Sigh  for  thee ! 

And  though  in  distant  climes  to  roam, 
A  wanderer  from  my  native  home, 
I  fain  would  soothe  the  sen^e  of  Care 
And  lull  to  sleep  the  Joys  that  wei«  f 
Thy  Image  may  not  baxush'd 
Still,  Mary !  still  I  sigh  for  diee. 
June,  1794.  • 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Ere  Sin  could  blight  or  Sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care ; 

The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  convey'd. 
And  bade  it  blosMMn  there. 


LINES  WBITTEN  AT  THE  KING'S  ARMS 

B06& 

P0KiaiU.Y  THB  HOOTS  OF  THK  *'  MAN  OF  EOM." 

• 

RiCHXE  than  miser  o'er  his  ooundess  hoards. 

Nobler  than  kings,  or  kmg-polluted  lords, 

Here  dwelt  the  man  of  Ross !  O  Traveller,  heir  f 

Departed  merit  claims  a  reverent  tear. 

Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  sick  man  health. 

With  generous,  joy  he  view'd  his  modest  wealth ; 

He  heari  the  widow's  heaven-breath'd  player  of 


He  mark'd  the  sheltered  orphan's  tearful  gaae. 
Or  where  the  sorroW'Shriveird  captive  lay. 
Pours  the  bright  hlaae  of  Freedom's  noontide  ray. 
Beneath  this  roof  if  diy  cheer'd  moments  pass. 
Fill  io  the  good  man's  name  one  grateful  glass: 
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To  Uglier  lett  ■htll  Memory  wake  thy  eoul. 
And  Virtue  mingle  in  the  ennobled  bowL  . 
Bat  if,  like  ipe,  through  life's  diBtreteful  ■cene. 
Lonely  and  aad,  thy  pilgrimage  hath  been ; 
And  if  thy  breast  with  heartetck  anguish  fraught. 
Thou  joumeyest  onward  tempest-toss'd  in  thought ; 
Here  cheat  thy  cares !  in  generous  visbna  melt. 
And  dream  of  goodness,  thou  hast  niever  felt ! 


LINES  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  IN  A 

VILLAGE. 

Once  more,  sweet  Stream !  with  slow  foot  wander- 
ing near, 
I  bless  thy  milky  waten  cold  and  clear. 
Escaped  Uie  flashing  of  Ihe  noontide  houn 
With  one  fresh  garhnd  of  Pierian  flowers 
(Ere  from  tfiy  zephyr-haunted  brink  1  turn) 
My  languid  hand  shall  wreath  thy  mossy  urn. 
For  not  through  pathless  grove  with  murmur  rude 
Thou  soodiest  the  sad  wood-nymph.  Solitude^ 
Nor  thine  unseen  in  cavern  depths  to  well, 
The  Hennit-lbuntain  of  some  dripping  cell ! 
Pride  of  the  Vale !  thy  useful  streams  supply 
The  scattered  cots  and  peaceful  hamlet  nigh. 
The  elfin  tribe  around  thy  friendly  banks 
With  infiuit  uproar  and  soul-soothing  pranks, 
Released  from  scjiool,  their  little  hearts  at  rest. 
Launch  paper  ^vies  on  thy  waveless  breast 
The  rustic  here  at  eve  with  pensive  look 
Whistling  lorn  ditties  leans  "upon  his  crook, 
Or,  starting,  pauses  with  hope-mingled  dread 
*To  list  the  much-loved  maid's  accustom'd  tread : 
She,  vainly  mindful  of  her  dame's  command. 
Loiters,  the  long-fill'd  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
Unboestfid  Stream! 'thy  fount  with  pebbled  falls 
The  faded  form  of  past  delight  recalls, 
What  time  the  morning  sun  of  Hope  arose. 
And  all  was  joy ;  save  when  another's  woes 
A  transient  gloom  upon  my  V>ul  imprest, 
Like  passing  clouds  impictured  on  Uiy  breast 
Life's  current  then  ran  sparkling  to  the  noon. 
Or  silvery  stole  beneath  the  pensive  Moon : 
Ah !  DOW  it  works  rude  brakes  and  thorns  among, 
Or  o'er  the  rough  rock  bants  and  foams  along ! 


LINES  ON  A  FRIEND, 

WHO  mtD  OF  A  niXNZT  FVm  INDUCXD  BY  OALUM- 

NIOtJS  REPORTS. 


.Remorse,  the  poiaon'd  arrow  in  his  aide. 
And  loud  lewd  Mirth,  to  anguish  close  allied : 
Till  Frenzy,  fierce-ejred  child  of  moping  point 
Darts  her  hot  lightning  flash  athwart  the  brain- 
Rest,  ii\jured  shade !  Shall  Slander  squattinig  near 
Spit  her  cold  venom  in  a  dead  Man's  eart 
'Twas  thine  to  feel  the  sympaUietio  glow 
In  Merit's  joy,  and  Pover^'s  meek  vyoe ; 
Thine  all  that  cheer  the  tooment  as  it  fliear 
The  zcndegg  Cares,  and  smiling  Courtesies. 
Nursed  in  thy  heart  the  firmer  Virtues  grew, 
And  in  thy  heart  they  wither'd  !  Such  chill  dew 
Wan  indolence  on  .each  young  blossom  shed; 
And  Vanity  her  filmy  net-work  spread, 
With  eve  that  roll'd  around,  in  asking  gaze,  • 
And  tongue  that  traffick'd  in  the  trade  of  praise. 
Thy  follies  such !  the  hard  world  mark'd  them  well  I 
Were  they  more  wise,  the*  proud  who  never  fell  ? 
Rest,  injur'd  shade!  the  poor  man's  grateful  prayer 
On  heavenward  wing  thy  wounded  soul  ahell  bear. 
As  ofl  at  twilight  gloom  thy  grave  I  pass, 
And  sit  me  down  upon  its  recent  grass. 
With  introvterted  eye  I  contemplate 
Similifiode  of  soul,  perhaps  of— Fate ! 
To  me  hath  Heaven  with  bounteous  hopd  OMign'd 
Energie  Reason  and  a  shaping  mind, 
The  daring  ken  of  IVuth,  the  Patriot's  port. 
And  Pity's  sigh,  that  breathes  the  gentle  heart 
Slodi-jaundic'd  all !  and  from  my  gnspless  hand 
Drop  Friendship's  precious  pearly  like  honrf^laaB 

sand. 
I  weep,  yet  stoop  not!  the  faint  anguish  flows, 
A  dreamy  pong  in  Morning's  feverish  doze. 

« 

Is  this  piled  earth  our  being's  passless  moondf 
Tell  me;  cold  grave!  is  Death  with  poppies  crowned  f 
Tired  sentinel !  'mid  fitful  starts  I  nod,    • 
•And  fain  would  sleep,  though  pillow'd  on  a  dod! 


Edmund!  thy  grave  with  aching  eye  I  scan. 

And  inly  groan  for  Heaven's  poor  outcast — ^Mon! 

Tia  tempest  aU  or  gloom :  in  early  youth. 

If  gifled  with  the  Ithuriel  lance  of  'Truth, 

We  force  to  start  amid  ber  feign'd  caress 

Vice,  siren-hag!  in  native  ugliness ; 

A  brother's  &to  will  haply  rouse  the  tear, 

And  on  we  go  in  heaviness  and  fear! 

But  if  our  fond  hearts  coll  to  Pleostve's  bower 

Some  pigmy  Folly  in  a  careless  hour. 

The  faithleas  guest  shall  stamp  the  enchanted  ground 

And  mingled  fonns  of  AiCseiy  rise  around : 

Heart-fitting  Fear,  with  pallid  look  aghast. 

That  ooorta  the  futnie  woe  to  hide  the  past; 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WITH  A  POEM  ON 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Much  on  my  early  youth  I  love  to  dwell. 
Ere  yet  I  bade  that  friendly  dome  fiurewell. 
Where  first,  beneath  the  echoing  cloisters  pale, 
I  heard  of  guilt  and  wonder'd  at  the  tale ! 
Yet  though  the  houn  flew  by  on  careleas  wing. 
Full  heavily  of  Sorrow  would  I  sing. 
^  Aye  as  Ihe  star  of  evening  flung  its  beam 
In  broken  radiance  on  the  wavy  stream. 
My  soul  amid  the  pensive  twilight  gloom 
Moum'd  with  the  breeze,  O  Lee  Boo!*  o'er  thy  tomb, 
"Where'er  I  wander'd,  Pity  still  was  near. 
Breathed  &>m  the  heart  and  glisten'd  in  the  tear: 
No  knell  that  toll'd,  but  fill'd  my  anxious  eye. 
And  suffering  Nature  wept  that  one  should  die  ft 


Thus  to  sad  sympathies  I  soothed  my  breast, 
Calm,  as  the  rainbow  fh  the  weeping  West: 
When  slumbering  Freedom  roused  with  high  disdain 
With  giant  fury  burst  her  triple  chain ! 


•  LeeBoo,the«oDorAbbsTlral8.PraMeortiieFslswU* 
andi,  came  over  to  Eadand  with  Captain  Wiboo,  dttsd  of  lbs 
naall-poz.  sod  is  boiied  in  Gretn  wiob  cfaiitch-7aid.'--Bos  Kmtt*a 

t  BontbsF'i  RatiMpseL 
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Fiefce  an  her  fiont  die  blasting  Dog-star  glow'4 ; 
Her  bannefi,  like  a  midnight  meteor,  flbw'd ; 
Amid  the  jrelling  of  the  storm-rent  skies .' 
She  came,  and  acatter'd  battles  from  her  eyes ! 
Then  EroltatiOa  waked  the  patriot  fire,. 
And  swept  with  wilder  hand  the  Alcaean  lyre : 
Red  from  ther  tyrant's  wound  I  shook  the  lance* 
And  strode  in  joythe  reekmg  plains  of  France  I 

Fallen  is  the  oppressor,  friendless,  ghastly,  low. 
And  my  heart  adies,  though  Men^  stnick  the  blow. 
Widi  wearied,  thought  once  more  I  seek  the  shade, 
Where  peaceful  Virtue  weaves  the  myrtle  braid. 
And  O !  if  eyee  whoae  holy  glances  roll, 
Swifl  messengers,  and  eloquent  of  soul ; 
If  smilea  more  winning,  and  a  gentler  mien 
Than  the  love^wilder'd  Maniac's  brain  hath  seen 
Shaping  celestial  forms  in  vat»uit  air. 

If  these  demand  the  impasnon'd  poet's  care 

If  Ifirth  and  sofVen'd  Sense  and  Wit  refined. 
The  MamelesB  fecttures  of  a  lovely  mind ; 
Then  haply  shall  my  trembling  hand  assign. 
No  fiding  wreath  to  beauty's  saintly  shrine. 
Nor,  Sara !  thou  these  early  flowers  refuse-* 
Ne'er  lurk'd  the  snake  beneath  their  simple  hiles ; 
No  porple  bloom  the  child  of  nature  brings 
From  Flattery's  nightehade ;  as  he  feels,  he  sings. 
Seplembtr,  1192,   ' 


SONNET. 


CootoDt,  as  raodoia  Fadciet  tofg^^  impirs, 
ir  his  w«ak  harp  at  timei,  or  looely  lyre 
He  rtmck  with  doMiborr  hand,  and  drew 
BoowioftaD'd  tones  to  Nature  not  untrue. 

Bowlu, 

Mr  heart  has  thank'd  thee,  Bowles!  ibr  those  sofl 

strains, 
liVhose  sadness  soothes  me,  like  the  murmuring  • 
Of  wild-bees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring ! 
For  hence  not  caHooa  to  the  mourner's  pains 
Through  youth's  gay  prime  and  thomless  path  I 

went  : 
And  when  the  mightier  throes  of  man  began. 
And  drove  me  forth,  a  thaught-bewilder'd  man ! 
Tlieir  mild  and  manliest  melancholy  lent 
A  mingled  charm,  such  as  the  pang  eonsign'd 
To  slumber,  though  the  big  tear  it  renew'd ; 
Bidding  a  strange  mysterious  Pleasure  brood 
Over  the  wavy  and  tumultuous  mind, 
As  the  great  Spirit  erst  with  plastic  sweep 
Moved  on  the  darkness  of  the  unfbrm'd  deep. 


SONNET. 

As  late  Ilay  in  slumber's  shadowy  vale, 

With  wetted  cheek  and  in  a  mourner's  guise^ 

I  saw  the  sainted  form  of  Freedoin  rise : 

She  spake!  not  sadder  moans  the  autumnal  gal»— > 

-  Great  Son  of  Genius!  sweet  to  me  thy  nfltae, 

Ere  in  an  evil  hour  With  alter'd  voice 

Thoo  badst  Oppression's  hireling  crew  rejoice, 

Blasting  with  wizard  spell  my  laurell'd  fame. 

Yet  never,  Burke!  thou  drank'st  Corruption's  bowl! 

The  stormy  Pity  and  the  cherished  lure 


Of  Pbmp,  and  proud  Precipitanoe  of  soul 
Wilder'd  with  meteor  fires.    Ah  s'pirit  pure ! 
That  error's  mist  had  lefl  thy  purged  eye  : 
So  might  I  clasp  thee  with  a  mother's  joy ! 


SONNET. 

Though  roused  by  that  dark  Vizir,  Riot  rude 
Have  driven  our  Puest  over  the  ocean  swell: 
Though  Superstition  and  her  wolfish  brood 
Bay  his  mild  radiance,  impotent  and  fell ; 
Calm  in  his  ^Is  of  brightness  he  shall  dwell  f 
For  lo !  Religion  at  his  strong  behest 
Starts  with  mild  anger  from  the  Pbpid  spell. 
And  flings  to  earth  her  tinsel-glittering  vest. 
Her  mitred  state  and  cumbrous  pomp  unholy ; 
And  Justice  wakes  to  bid  the  Oppressor  wail. 
Insulting  aye  the  wrongs  of  pati^t  Folly : 
And  from  her  dark  reu«at  by  Wisdom  won,  • 
Meek  Nature  slowly  lifls  her  matron  veil 
To  smile  with  fondness  on  her  gazing  son! 


SONNET. 

Whcn  British  Freedom  for  a  happier  land 
Spread  her  broad  wings,  that  flutter'd  with  aflTri^t, 
Ebskine  !  thy  voice  she  heard,  and  paused  her  flight 
SubUme  of  hope !  For  dreadless  thou  didst  stand 
(Thy  censer  plowing  with  the  hallow'd  flame) 
A  hireless  Priest  before  the  insulted  shrine, 
And  other  altar  pour  the  stream  divine 
Of  unmatch'd  eloquence.    Therefore  thy  name 
Her  sons  shall  venerate,  and  cheer  thy  breast 
With  bleonngs  heavenward  breathed.     And  when 

the  doom 
Of  Nature  bids  thee  die,  beyond  the  tomb 
Thy  light  shall  shine  :  as  simk,  beneath  the  West, 
Though  the  great  Summer  Sun  eludes  our  gaae, 
Still  bums  wide  Heaven  with  his  distended  blaze. 


SONNET. 

It  was  some  Spirit,  Shekioan  !  that  breathed 

O'er  thy  young  mind  such  wildly  various  power! 

My  soul  hath  mark'd  thee  in  her  shaping  hour. 

Thy  temples  with  Hymettian  flow'rets  wreathed: 

And  sweet  thy  voice,  as  when  o'er  Laura's  bier 

Sad  music  trembled  through  Vanclusa's  gtade ; 

Sweet,  as  at  dawn  the  lovelorn  serenade 

That  wafb  sofl  dreams  to  (lumber's  listeniqg  ear. 

Now  patriot  rage  and  indignation  high 

Swell  the  full  tones!   And  now  thine  eye-beams 

dance 
Meaning  of  Scorn  and  Wifs  quaint  revelry! 
Writhes  inly  from  the  bosom-probing  glance 
The  Apostate  by  the  totinless  rout  adored. 
As  ent  that  eld^r  fiendbenesth  great  MichBeTs  swoid. 


SONNET. 

O  WHAT  a  loud  and  fearful  shriek  was  there. 
As  though  a  thousand  souls  one  death-groan  poured ! 
Ah  roe !  they  view'd  beneath  a  hireling's  sword 
Fallen  Kosciobko!  Through  the  burthen'd  air 
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(AspaniM  the  tired  Conack's  barbarova  yell 

Of  triomph)  on  the  chill  and  iipdnight  gale  . 

Rises  wiu  frantic  burst  or  sadder  swell  . 

The  dirge  of  nuuder'd  Hope !  while  Freedom  pale 

Bends  in  such  anguish  o'er  her  destined  bier. 

As  if  from  eldest  time  some  Spirit  meek 

Had  gathered  in  a  mystic  um  each  tear 

That  ever  on  a  Patriot's  fuJrnfW'd  cheek 

Fit  channel  fi>und ;  and  she  had  drain'd  the  bowl 

In  the  mere  wilfulness,  and  sick  despair  of  soul ! 


.       SONNET. 

As  when  6r  off  the  warbled  strains  are  heard 
That  soar  on  Moming*s  wing  the  vales  among, 
Within  his  cage  the  imprisoned  maiin  bird 
Swells  the  full  chorus  with  a  generous  song : 
He  bathte  no  pinion  in  the  de^y  light. 
No  Father's  joy,  no  Lover's  bliss  he  shares, 
Yet  still  the  rising  riadiance  cheers  his  sight ; 
His  Fellows'  freedom  soothes  the  Captive's  cares : 
Thou,  Fayettk!  who  didst  wake  with  startling  voice 
Life's  better  sun  liom  that  long  wintry  night,  . 
Thus  in  thy  Country's  triumphs  shalt  rejoice. 
And  mock  with  raplures  high  the  dungeon's  miffht : 
For  I9!  the  morning  struggles  into  day, 
And  Slavery's  spectres  shriek  and  vanish  froito  the 
ray! 


SONNET. 


Thou  gentle  Look,  that  didst  my  soul  beguile,    * 
Why  hast  ihou  left  me?  Still  in  some  ibnd  dream 
Reinsit  my  sad  heart,  auspicious  Smile! 
As  falls  oft  closing  flowers  the  lunar  beam : 
What  time,  in  sickly  mood,  at  parting  day 
I  lay  me  down  and  think  of  happier  years ; 
Of  joys,  that  glimmer'd  in  Hope's  twilight  ray* 
Then  left  me  darkling  in  a  vale  of  tears. 
O  pleasant  days  of  Hope — for  ever  gone ! 
Could  I  recall  you ! — ^But  that  thought  is  vain. 
Availeth  not  Persuasion's  sweetest  tone 
To  lure  the  fleet^wing'd  travellers  back  again: 
Yet  fiiir,  though' faint,  their  images  shall  gleam 
like  the  bright  rainbow  on  a  willowy  stream. 


SONNET. 

Pali  Roamer  through  the  Night;  thou  poor  Forlorn! 
Remorse  that  man  on  Itis  deaUi-bed  poaesiy 
Who  in  the  credulous  hour  of  tendemeas 
Betray'd,  then  cast  thee  forth  to  Want  and  Scorn! 
The  world  is  pitiless:  th«  Chaite  one's  pride> 
Mimic  of  Virtue,  scowls  on  thy  distreas: 
Thy  loves  and  they,  that  envied  thee,  deride :     ■ 
And  Vice  alone  will  shelter  wretchedness! 
O!  I  am  sad  to  think,  that  there  should  be 
Cold*bosom'd  lewd  ones,  who  endure  to  place 
Foul  ofieriogi  on  the  shiise  of  Misery, 
And  force  from  Famme  Hbe  caress  of  Love ; 
May  He  shed  healing  on  the  sore  disgrace^ 
He,  the  great  Comforter  that  rulea  above! 


SONNET. 

SwKKT  Mercy !  how  my  very  heart  haa  bled 
To  see  thee,  poor  Old  Man!  and  diy  gray 
Hoa/with  the  snowy  blast:  while  no  one 
To  clothe  thy  shrivell'd  limbs  and  palsied  head. 
My  Father!  throw  away  this  tatter'd  vest 
That  mocks  thy  shivering!  take  my  gaimeni— vaa 
A  young  man's  arm!  I'll  melt  these  frosen  dews 
That  hang  from  thy  white  beard  and  numb  thy ' 
My  Sara  too  shall  lend  thee,  like  a  Child: 
And  thou  shalt  talk,  in  our  fire-side'»  raceaa, 
Of  purple  Pride,  that  scowls  on  Wretchednesa. 
He  did  not  so,  the  Galilsean  mild, 
Who  met  the  liaars  tum'd  from  rich  men's  dooii. 
And  call'd  them  Friends,  and  heal'd  thieir  noiaome 
Soies! 


SONNET. 

Thou  blecdestr  my  poor  Heart!  and  thy  distress 
Reasoning  I  ponder  with  a  scornful  smile. 
And  probe  thy  sore  woi^d  sternly,  though  the  whila 
Swoln  be  mine  eye  and  dim  with  heaviness. 
Why  didst  thou  listen  to  Hope's  whisiiof  bland! 
Or,  listening,  why  forget  the  healing  tale, 
When  Jealousy  with  feverish  fancies  pde 
Jarr'd  thy  fine  fibres  with  a  maniac's  hand? 
Faint  wns  that  Hope,  and  rayleas!— Yet  'twas -fair 
And  soothed  with  many  a  dream  the  hour  of  rest: 
Thou  shouldst  have  loved  it  most,  when  most  opprest. 
And  nursed  it  with  an  agony  of  Care, 
Even  as  a  Mother  her  sweet  infant  heir 
That  wan  and  sickly  droops  upon  her  breast! 


SONNE'f. 


>t 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  ROBBERS. 

Schiller!  that  hour  I  would  have  wished  to  dte»* 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time>rent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famish'd  Father's  cky — 
Lest  in  some  after  moment  aught  more  "mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal!  A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  goblin  rout 
Diminish'd  shrunk  from  the  more  withering  aoeD^! 
Ah  Bard  tremendous  in  sublimity! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood 
Wanderixig  at  eve  with  finely  frenzied  eye 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest<winging  wood! 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would  brood : 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy! 


UNES 

OOMFOSED  WBILS  CUMBINO  TBI  tXTt  ABCBIT  OV 
MKOCKJJn  COOMB,  80MER8STBHIRB,  MAT,  1795. 

With  many  a  pause  and  ofl-reverted  eye 
I  cHmb  the  Coomb's  ascent :  sweet  songstan  near 
Warble  m  shade  their  wUd-wt)od  melody: 
Far  off*  the  unvarying  Cuckoo  soothes  my  ear. 
Up  soour  the  startling  stragglers  of  the  ^ook 
That  on  green  pkxs  o'er  precipices 'browae : 
From  the  ibrced  fissures  of  die  naked  rock 
The  Yew-tree  hums!  Beneath  its  dark-giMnbovgbi 
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CMid  ifUeh  l^BiBf^MwnUendB  in  bloaomi  white) 
Where  hamd  muaoUk  etonee  jot  out  in  raomf  eeato, 
I  raet  1    end  now  heve  gain'd  the  topmoit  nte. 
Ah !  what  a  luxuiy  ot  landicape  meete 
My  geae !  Piroud  T(m*en,  and  Q>t>  mora  dear  to  me, 
Ehn-ehadow'd  Fields,  and  pnMpect-botmding  Sea ! 
Deep  flgha  my  looelf  heart :  I  drop  the  tear : 
Eodiaiitmg  spot!  O  wera  my  Sara  here! 


UNES 

Df  TBI  ■ANRUl  OF  IFKlim. 

0  PcACi !  dwt  on  a  lilied  bank  doet  love 
TV>  net  thine  head  beneath  an  Olive  Tree, 

1  would*  that  from  the  pinioM  of  thy  Dove 
One  quill  withooten  pain  ypluc^'d  might  be ! 
For  O !  I  wieh  my  Sara's  fiowns  to  flee, 

And  lain  to  her  some  loothing  song  would  write* 
Lest  she  resent  r^  rude  discourtesy, 
Who  TOw*d  to  meet  her  ere  the  morning  light, 
But  broke  my  plighted'word'^-ah!  fidse  and  recreant 
wight! 

ImA  night  as  I  my  weary  head  did  pillow 
Widk  thoughii  of  my  dissevered  Fair  engrosi'd, 
Chill  Fancy  dnop'd  wreathing  htfrself  with  willow. 
As  though  my  braast  ent6mb'd  a  pining  ghost 
**From  some  blest  couch,  young  Rapture's  bridal 

boast, 
Rejected  Slumber !  hither  wing  thy  way ; 
But  leave  me  with  the  matin  hour,  st  most ! 
As  night^losed  Flowerat  to  the  orient  ray. 
My  8^  heart  will  expand,  when  1  the  Maid  survey." 

But  Love,  who  heard  the  silence  of  my  thought. 
Contrived  a  too  successful  wile,  I  ween : 
And  whisper'd  to  himself^  «with  malice  fraught — 
'*  Too  long  our  Slave  the  pamsera  $miles  hath  seen  : 
To>mom>w  shall  he  ken  her  alter'd  mien ! " 
He  spoke,  and  ambosh'd  lay,  till  on  my  bed 
The  morning  shot  her  dewy  glances  keen. 
When  08  I  'gan  to  lift  my  drowsy  head — 
**Now,  Bard!  Ill  work  thee  woe!"  the  laughing 
Elfin  said. 

Sleep,  softly-breathing  God  !  his  downy  wing 
Was  flutlerii^  now,  as  quickly  to  'depwrt ; 
When  twang'd  an  arrow  from  Love's  mystic  string. 
With  pathless  wound  it  pierced  him  to  the  heart 
Was  there  some  magic  in  the  EUin*s  dart  7 
Or  did  he  strike  my  couch  with  wizard  lance  ? 
For  straij^t  so  fair  a  Form  did  upwards  start 
(No  ftirer  deck'd  the  BowiBrs  of  old  Romance) 
That  Sleep  enamour'd  grew,  nor  moved  from  his 
sweet  trance ! 

My  Sara  came,  with  gentlest  look  divine ; 

Bright  shone  her  eye,  yet  tender  was  its  beam ; 

I  felt  die  pressure  of  her  lip  to  mine ! 

Whispering  we  went  and  Love  was  all  our  theme — 

Love  pure  and  spotless,  ss  at  first,  I  deem. 

He  spiaog  fiom  Heaven !  Such  joyt  with  Sleep  did 

mde, 
That  I  the  living  Imago  of  my  Draam 
Fondly  forgot    Too  late  I  woke,  and  sigh'd — 
"O!  how  shall  I  behold  my  Love  at  eventide !" 


IMITATED  FROM  06SIAN. 

• 

Tm  stream  with  languid  muimnr  creeps* 

In  hanusi'B  JUfwery  vale: 
Beneath  the  dew  the'Ialy  weeps, 

Slow-wavix^(  to  the  gale. 
• 
"Cease,  restless  gale!"  it  seems  to  say, 

**  Nor  woke  me  widi  thy  sighing ! 
TTie  honors  of  my  vernal  day 

On  rapid  wing  are  flying. 

"  To-morrow  shall  the  Traveller  come 
Who  late  beheld  me  blooming : 

His  searching  eye  shall  vainly  room 
llie  dreary  vale  of  Lumin." 

M^th  eager  gaze  and  wetted  cheek 
My  wonted  haunts  along, 

Thus,  finthful  Maiden !  4hou  shalt  seek  , 
The  Youth  of  simplest  song. 

But  I  alqpg  the  breeze  shall  roll 
The  voice  of  feeble  power; 

And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy  soul. 
In  Slumber's  nightly  hour. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  NINATHOMA. 

How  long  will  ye  round  me  be  swelling, 

O  ye  blue-tumbling  waves  of  Uie  Sea  t 
Not  always  in  Caves  wos  my  dwelling, 

Nor  beneath  the  cold  blast  of  the  Tree. 
Through  the  high-sounding  halls  of  Cathl6ma 

In  the  steps  of  my  beauty  1  strSy'd  ;> 
The  Warriors  beheld  Ninath6roa, 

And  they  .blessed  the  white-bosom'd  Maid ! 

A  Ghost !  by  my  cavern  it  darted ! 

In  moon-beams  the  Spirit  was  drest 
For  lovely  appear  the  departed 

When  they  visit  the  dreams  of  my  rest ! 
But  disturb'd  by  the  Tempest's  commotioo, 
•  Fleet  the  shadowy  forms  of  Delight* 
Ah  cease,  thou  shrill  blast  of  the  Ocean ! 

To  howl  through  my  Cavern  by  Night 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  WELSH. 

If,  while  my  posSion  I  impart. 
You  deem  my  ivafds  untnie, 

O  place  your  hand  upon  my  heart- 
Feel  how  it  throbs  for  yoa  / 

A^  no !  reject  the  thoughUess  daim, 

In  pity  te  your  lover ! 
That  thrilling  touch  would  aid  the  Isme 

It  wishes  to  discovj^. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

Ah  ceose  thy  team  and  Sobs,  my  tittle  life ! 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  unclasp'd  Knife  : 
Some  safer  Toy  will  soon  arrest  thine  eye, 
And  to  quick  Laughter  change  this  peevish  cry! 
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Poor  StumUer  on  the  roclcy  ooast  of  Woe, 
Tutor'd  fry  P&in  each  source  of  Paun  to  know ! 
Alike  the  foodful  fruit  and  scorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  grasp  and  young  desire ; 
Alike  &e  Good,  die  111  offend  thy  sight, 
And  rouse  .the  stormy  sense  of  shrill  afiright! 
Untaught,  yet  wise !  'mid  all  thy  brief  alarms 
Thou  closely  clingest  to  thy  Moor's  arms, 
Nestling  thy  little  face  in  that  ibnd  breast 
Whose  anxious  heavings  lull  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Man's  breathing  Miniature !  thou  makest  me  sigh — 
A  Babe  ark  thou — and  such  a  thing  am  I !  ' 

To  anger  rapid  and  as  soon  appeased,  . 
For  trifles  mourning  and  by  triiSefi  pleased. 
Break  Friendship's  Mirror  With  a  techy  blow, 
Yet  snatch  what  coals  of  fire  on  Pleasure's  altar 
gk>w! 

«  ♦ 

O.tfaoo  that  rearest  with  celestial  aim 

The  future  Seraph  in  my  mortal  frame. 

Thrice-holy  Faitli !  whatever  thorns  i  meet 

As  on  I  totter  with  unpractised  feet. 

Still  let  me  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  thee, 

Meek  Nurse  of  Souls  through  their  long  Infancy ! 


LINES 

WKITTKN  AT  8HURT0N  BAU,  I«KAR  BRIDGEWATER, 
SDTUIBER,  1795,  IN  ANSWER  TO  JL  LETTER 
FROM  BRISTOL. 


Good  Tsna  MMi  foody  and  bad  vone  thep 
ReeuTod  frosB  absent  friend  by  way  of  Letter. 
For  what  w  sweet  can  labor'd  lajn  impart 
As  one  rods  tkyme  warm  from  a  firiendly  heart? 

JtlUUm 


better 


Nor  travels  my  meandering  eye 
The  starry  wilderness  on  Ugh ; 

Nor  now  with  curious  sight 
I  jobA  the  glow-worm,  as  I  pass. 
Move  with  '*  green  radiance  "  through  the  grass, 

An  emerald  of  light 

0  ever  present  to  my  view ! 
My  wafted  spirit  is  with  you. 

And  soothes  your  boding  fears : 

1  see  you  all  oppress'd  with  gloom 
Sit  lonely  in  that  cheerless  room— - 

Ah  me !  You  are  in  tears ! 

Beloved  Woman !  did  you  fly 
Chill'd  Friendship's  dark  disUking  eye. 

Or  Mirth's  untimely  dm? 
With  cruel  weight  these  trifles  press 
A  temper  sore  with  tenderness. 

When  aches,  the  void  within. 

But  why  with  sable  wand  unbless'd 
Should  Fancy  rouseL  within  my  breast 

Dim-visaged  shapes  of  Dread  ? 
Untenanting  its  beauteous  clay 
My  Sara's  soul  has  vdng*d  its  way. 

And  hovers  round  my  head ! 

I  felt  it  prompt  the  tender  Dream, 
Whfin  slowly  sunk  the  day's  ^t  gleam ; 


Yon  roused  each  gentler 
As,  sighing  o'er  the  Blossom's  bloom, 
Meek  Evening  wakes  its  soft  perfume 

Widi  viewless  influence. 

And  harkf  my  Loye !  The  sea-braeze  moans 
Through  yon  reft  house  1  O'er  rolling  stones 

In  bold  ambitious  sweep. 
The  onward-surging  tides  supply 
The  silence  of  the  cloudless  sky 

With  mimic  thunders  deep. 

Dark  reddening  ftom  the  channell'd  Isle* 
(Where  stands  one  solitary  pile    . 

Undated  by  the  blast) 
The  Watch-fire,  like  a  sullen  star 
Twinkles  to  many  a  dozing  Tar 

Rude  cradled  on  the  mast 

Even  there — ^beneath  that  light-house-  tower- 
In  the  tumultuous  evil  hour 

Ere  Peace  with  Seira  came. 
Time  was,  I  should  have  thought  it  sweet 
To  count  the  echoings  of  my  feet, 

And  watch  the  storm-vex'd  flame. 

And  there  m  black  soul-jaundiced  fit 
A  sad  gloom-paiqper'd  Man  to  si|, 

And  listen  to  the- roar: 
When  Mountain  Surges  bellowing  deep 
With  an  uncouth  moiteter  leap 

Plunged  foaming  on  the  shore. 

• 

Then  by  the  Lightning's  blaze  to  mark 
Some  toiling  tempest«hatter'd  bark ; 

Her  vain  distr68B-guns  hear ; 
And  when  a  second  sheet  of  Kgfat 
Flash'd  o'er  the  blackness  of  the  night — 

To  see  iio  Vessel  there! 

* 

But  Fancy  now  more  gaily  sings : 
Or  if  awhile  she  droop  her  vrings. 

As  sky-larks  'mid  the  com. 
On  summer  fields  she  grounds  her  breast : 
The  oblivious  Poppy  o'er  her  nest 

Nods,  till  returiung  mom. 

O  mark  those  smiling  tears,  that  swell 
The  open'd  Rose !  From  heaven  they  fell, 

And  with  the  sun-beam  blend. 
Bless'd  visitations  from  above. 
Such  are  the  tender  woes  of  Love 

Fostering  the  heart,  they  bend ! 

When  stormy  Midnight  howling  round 
Beats  on  our  roof  with  clattering  sound. 

To  me  your  arms  you  '11  stretch : 
Great  God  !  you'll  say — ^To  us  so  kind,  ^ 
O  shelter  from  this  loud  bleak  wind 

The  houseless,  friendless  wretch! 

The  tears  that  tremble  down  3rottr  cheek,  • 
Shall  bathe  my  kisses  chaste  and  meek 
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.  In  Fi^s  dew  diTUia; 
And  from  ytmr  hmit  tbe  aiglii  that  tteal 
Shall  make  yoor  riaing  botom  feel 
llie  anaweimg  awell  •£  mine ! 

How  oft,  my  iMnl  with  shapinga  aweet 
I  paint  the  moment  we  aball  meet! 

With  eager  apeed  I  dart—         * 
I  aeiie  you  in  the  vacant  air, 
And  fimcy^  with  a  Huafaand'a  can 

I  prea  yon  to  my  heart! 

*r  ia  aaid,  on  Sammer'a  evenift|f  liour 
Flaahea  the  gddmi-color'd  flower 

A  fair  electric  flame : 
And  ao  ahall  flriudi  my  lore-charged  eye 
When  all  the  hearf  a  big  ecataay 
throogh  the  fiame! 


UNES 

m  AlfSWnt  TO   A  1IXLANCB0I.T 


TO  A  ntnoiD 


AwAT,  thoae  chmdy  looka,  that  laboring  righ, 
The  peeviah  offipring  of  a  rickly  hour ! 
Nor  BManly  thua  complain  of  Fortune'a  power* 
When  the  blind  Gameater  throwa  a  lucMeai  die. 

Ton  aetting  Sm  flaahea  a  mournful  gleam 
Behind  flioae  broken  clouds,  hia  atormy  tiain : 
To-morrow  ahall  the  many-color'd  main 
In  brightnem  roll  beneath  his  orient  beam  I 

Wild,  as  the  antomnal  gust,  the  band  of  Time 
Flies  o'er  his  mystic  lyre :  in  shodowy  dance 
The  alternate  groupa  of  J<^  and  Grief  advance, 
Reaponaive  to  hia  varying  strains  sublime ! 

Bean  on  its  wing  each  hour  a  load  of  Kate ; 
Tbe  swmn,  who,  lull'd  by  Seine's  mild  muxTnun,  led 
His  weary  oxen  to  their  nightly  shed, 
To-day  may  rule  a  tempeat-troubled  State. 

Nor  shall  not  Fortune  with  a  vengeful  smile 
Survey  the  sanguinary  Despot's  might. 
And  Imirfy  hurl  the  I^geant  Mm  his  height. 
Unwept  lo  wandes  in  some  savage  isle. 

There,  shiv'ring  sad  beneath  the  tempeat'a  Down, 
Round  his  tir'd  fimbs  to  wrap  the  purple  vest ; 
And  mix'd  with  nails  and  beads,  an  eqiial  jest ) 
Barter,  for  food,  the  jewels  of  his  crown. 


RELIGIOUS  MUSINGS; 

A  DESULTORY  POEM, 
WBITTBlt  ON  TBS  CBKI8TIIA8  XVS  OF   1794. 

Tnu  ia  the  time,  when  most  divine  to  hear, 

The  voice  of  Adoration  rouses  me. 

As  with  a  Cherub's  trump:  and  high  upborne, 

Yea,  Bungling  with  the  Choir,  I  seem  to  view 

The  vision  of  the  heavenly  multitude. 

Who  hymn'd  the  song  of  Petee  o'er  Bethlehem's 

fields! 
Yet  thou  mora  bright  than  all  the  Angel  Uaxe, 
That  harbinger'd  thy  birth.  Thou,  Man  of  Woes ! 


Despiaed  Galihean !  For  flie  Great 
Inviaible  (by  symbols  only  seen) 
With  a  peculiar  and  surpassing  light 
Klines  fiom  the  visage  of  the  oppress'd  good  Man, 
When  heedless  of  himself  the  scourged  Saint 
Mouma  for  the  Oppressor.    Fair  the  vemal  Mead, 
Fair  the  high  Grove,  the  Sea,  the  Sun,  the  Stan ; 
True  impress  each  of  their  crsating  Sire ! 
Yet  nor  hi^  Grove,  nor  many-oolor'd  Mead, 
Nor  the  groen  Ocean  with  his  thonaand  Ues^ 
Nor  the  starred  Axuro,  nor  the^vran  Sun, 
E'er  with  soidi  nu^jesty  of  portraituie 
Imaged  the  supreme  beauty  uncieate. 
As  diou,  meek  Savior !  at  the  fearflil  ^our 
'When  thy  insulted  Anguish  wing'd  the  prasrer 
Harp'd  by  Archangels,  when  they  siiig  Of  Mercy!' 
Which  when  the  Almighty  heard  fiom  forth  his 

Throne, 
.Diviner  light  fiU'd  Heaven  with  ecstasy ! 
Heaven's  hymnings  paused :  and  Hell  b^r  yawning 

mouth 
Cloaed  a  brief  moment 

Lovely  was  tbe  death 
Of  Him  whose,  life  was  love !  Holy  with  power 
He  on  the  tboughl-benighted  sceptic  beam'd 
Maiiifest  Godhead,  melting  into  day 
W£at  floating  nuisti  of  dark  Idolatry 
Broke  and  misshaped  the  Omnipresent  Siro : 
And  fint  by  Fear  unoharm'd  the  drovi-sed  Soul.* 
Till  of  its  nobler  nature  it  'gan  feel 
Dim  recollections :  and  thence  soar'd  to  Hope, 
Strong  to  believe  whate'er  of  mystic  good 
The  Eternal  dooms  for  his  immortal  Sons. 
From  Hope  and  flrmer  Faith  to  perfect  Love 
Attracted  and  absorbed :  and  centred  then 
God  only  to  behold,  and  know,  and  feel. 
Till  by  exclusive  Consciousness  of  Go4 
All  self-annihilated  it  shall  make 
God  its  Identity  c  God  all  in  all ! 
We  and  our  Father  one  ! 

And  blen'd  are  they, 
Who  in  this  fleshly  Worid,  the  elect  of  Heaven, 
Their  strong  eye  darting  through  the  deeds  of  Men, 
Adore  with  stedfast  unpresuming  gaze 
Him  Nature's  Emencc,  Mind,  and  Energy ! 
And  gazing,  trembling,  patiently  ascend 
Treading  beneath  their  feet  all  visible  things 
As  steps,  that  upward  to  their  Father's  Throne 
Lead  gradual-^-else  nor  glorified  nor  loved. 
They  nor  Contempt  embosom  nor  Revenge : 
For  they  dare  know  of  what  may  seem  deform 
The  Supreme  Fair  aole  Operant :  in  whose  eight 
An  thingi  are  pure,  his  strong  controlling  Love 
Alike /rom  all  educing  perfect  good. 
Theirs  too  celestial  courage,  inly  arm'd— 
Ih^'arflng  Earth's  giant  brood,  what  time  they  muse 
On  their  great  Father,  great  beyond  compere ! 
And  marehing  onwards  view  high  o'er  their  headt 
His  waving  Banners  of  Omnipotence. 

Who  the  Creator  love,  created  might 

Dread  not :  within  their  tenti  no  terrori  walk. 


*  To  Tlorirov  SiijpriKaaiv  tif  iroXX(i»y 
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•>  For  diey  ue  holy  thingi  beiore  the  Lord, 

-"  Aye  nnproianed,  though  Earth  should  league  with 

F  HeU; 

1         God't  Altar  grasping  with  an  eager  hand, 

A  Fear,  the  wild-visaged.  pale,  eye-starting  wretch, 

A  Sure-refuged  hears  his  hot  porsuihg  iBends 

if  Yell  at  vain  distance.    Soon  refreshed  finom  Ileaven, 

A  He  culms  the  throb  and  tempest  of  his  heart.* 

tl  His  countenance  settles ;  a  soft  solemn  bliss 

*]  Swims  in  his  eye — his  swimming  eye  upraised : 

\  And  Faith's  whole  armor  glitters  on  his  limbs ! 

1  And  thus  transfigured  with  a  dreadless  awe, 

]  A  solemn  hush  of  soul,  meek  he  beholds 

All  things  of  l|rrible  seeming :  yea,  unmoved. 

Views  e*en  the  immitigable  ministers 

That  shower  down  vengeance  on  these  latter  days. 

For  kindling  with  intenser  Deity 

From  the  celestial  Mercy-seat  they  ooipe, 

And  at  the  renovating  Wells  of  Lo^ 

Have  fill'd  their  Vials  with  salutaiy  Wrath, 

To  sickly  Nature  more  medicinal 

Than  what  soft  balm  the  weeping  good  man  pouis 

Into  the  lone  despoiled  Iraveller's  wounds ! 

Thus  from  the  Elect,  regenerate  through  faith. 
Pass  the  dark  Passions  and  what  thirsty  Cares 
Drink  up  the  spirit  and  the  dim  regards 
Selfcentre.    Lo  they  vanish !  or  acquire 
New  names,  new  features — by  supernal  grace 
Enrobed  with  light,  and  natundixed  in  Heaven. 
As  when  a  shepherd  on  a  vernal  morti. 
Through  some  thick  fog  qreeps  timorous  with  slow 

iwt. 
Darkling  he  fixes  on'  the  immediate  road 
His  downward  eye :  all  else  of  fairest  kind 
Kid  or  deibrm'd.    But  lo !  the  bursting  Sun ! 
Touched  by  the  enchantment  of  that  sudden  beam. 
Straight  the  black  vapor  meiteth,  and  in  glcfbes 
Of  dewy  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree ; 
On  every  leaf,  on  every  blade  it  hangi ! 
Dance  glad  the  new-bom  intermingling  rays. 
And  wide  around  the  landscape  streoms  with  glory! 

There  is  one  Mind,  one  omnipresent  Mind, 
Omnific.    His  most  holy  name  is  Love. 
•Truth  of  subliming  import !  with  thq  which 
Who  feeds  and  saturates  his  ronstont  soul,         * 
He  from  his  small  particular  orl)it  flies 
With  bIesB*d  outstartingl  From  Himself  he  flies. 
Stands  in  the  Sun,  and  with  no  partial  gaze 
Views  all  creation ;  and  he  loves  it  all. 
And  blesses  it,  and  calls  it  very  good  ! 
This  is  inde^  to  dwell  with  the  Most  High ! 
Cherubs  aiKl  rapture-trembling  Seraphim 
Can  press  no  nearer  to  the  Almighty's  Throne. 
But  that  we  roam  unconscious,  or  with  hearts 
Unfeeling  of  our  universal  Sire, 
ksA  that  in  his  vast  family  no  Cain 
Injures  uninjured  (in  her  best>aim'd  blow 
VicloiiouB  Murder  a  blind  Suicide), 
Haply  for  this  some  younger  Angel  now 
Looks  down  on  Human  Nature :  and,  behold .' 
A  sea  of  Mood  bestrew'd  with  wrecks,  where  mad 
Embauling  Interests  on  each  ottier  rush 
With  unhelm'd  rage ! 

'T  is  tlie  sublime  of  man, 
Our  iMWBiSde  Miyesty,  to  know  ourselves 


Pkirts  and  proportions  of  one  wondrous  whole! 
This  fratemixes  Man,  this  constittttes'. 
Our  charities  and  bearin^k    But 't  is  Qod 
DiiTused  through  all,  that  doth  make  aU  one  wMe; 
This  the  worst  superstition,  him  except 
Aught  to  de^re,  Supreme  Reality! 
The  plenitude  add  permanence  of  bliss! 

0  Fiends  of  Supentition  !  not  that  dl 
The  ening  Priest  hath  stoin'd  with  brotherVldood 
Your  grisly,  idoliv  not  for  this  may  wrath  ' 
Thunder  against  you. from  the  Holy  One! 
But  o*er  some  plain  that  steameth  to  the  sun, 
Peopled  with  Death ;  or  where  more  hideous  Tnite 
Louid-hiughing*  packs  his  boles  of  human  anguiaii: 

1  will  raise  up  a  mouitiing,  O  ye  Fiends! 
And  curse  your  spells,  tlut  film  the  eye  of  Fsiili, 
Hiding  the  present  God ;  whose  preaenoe  lost. 
The  moral  world's  cohesion,  we  become 

An  anarchy  of  Spirits  !  Toy-bewitch*d, 
Madeiilind  by  lusts,,  disherited  of  .soul. 
No  common  centre  Man,  no  comnum  sire 
Knoweth  !  A  sordid  solitarjr  thing, 
'Mid  countless  brethren  with  a  lonely  heait    < 
Through  courts  and  cities  the  smooth  Savage  nxuos 
Feeling  himself,  his  own  low  Self  the  whole  ; 
When  he  by  sacred  sympathy  might  make 
The  whole  one  Self!  Self  that  no  alien  kno\»^! 
Self,  ^  diffused  os  Fancy's  ^ing  can  travel ! 
Self,  spreading  still !  ObU\ious  of  its  own. 
Yet  all  of  alL  possessing !  This  is  Faith  • 
This  the  Messiah's  destin'd  victory ! 


But  first  ofllences  needs  must  come !  Even  nw^ 

(Black  HeU  laughs  horrible— to  hear  the  scoff!) 

Thee  to  defend,  meek  GaliUean!  Thee 

And  thy  mild' laws  of  love  imutterable, 

Mistrust  and  Eimuty  have  burst  the  bonds 

Of  social  Peace ;  and  listening  Treachery  lurks 

With  fntiM%  Fraud  to  siure  a  brother's  life ; 

And  childless  widows  o'er  the  groaning  land 

Wail  numberlecs ;  and  orphans  weep  for  bread ; 

Thee  to  defend,  dear  Savior  of  Mankind ! 

Thee,  Lamb  of  God !  Thee,  blameless  Prince  of 

Peace!    ^ 
From  all  sides  rush  the  thirsty  brood  of  War ! 
Austria,  and  that  foul- Woman  of  the  North, 
The  lustful  Murderess  of  her  wedded  Lord ! 
And  he,  ooimatural  Mind !  whom  (in  their  songs 
So  b^ids  of  elder  tin^e  had  haply  feign'd) 
Some  Fury  fondled  in  her  hate  to  nian. 
Bidding  her  serpent  hair  in  ma^  surge 
Lick  his  young  face,  and  at  his  mouth  inbreathe 
Horrible  sympothy !  And  leagued  with  these 
Bach  petty  German  -princeling,  nursed  in  gore ! 
Soul-hoiden'd  borterers  of  human  blood ! 


•  Jsnnsry  2Ut,  1794,  in  the  dehste  on  the  Addien  to  hb 
Majesty,  on  the  speech  from  tlie  Throne,  the  Earl  of  Guild- 
ford UMTed  an  Amendment  to  tke  roUowing  effect r— "That 
the  House  hoped  his  Blajeatj  would  eeise  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  conclude  a  peace  with  Franco,"  etc.  Thb  motloo 
was  oppoaed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  "  considered  tho 
war  to  be  merely  grounded  on  one  principl0--the  prewrvation 
of  the  Chrtrtian  Religion.'*  May  30th.  1794.  tho  Duke  of 
Bedford  moted  a  number  of  Reaohitions,  with  a  view  to  the 
EataUithment  of  a  Peace  with  Franco.  Ho  waa  oppoaed 
(among  othen)  by  Lord  Abingdon  Ut  theae  remttfcable  word*  i 
"  The  best  road  to  Peace,  my  Lords,  b  War !  and  War  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we-are  taught  to  worship 
our  Creator,  namely,  with  all  our  souls,  sad  with  all  oar 
minds,  and  with  all  oitf  bearti,  and  with  all  oar  strength.*' 


^ 
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Death*!  fom  Slive4Midiaiila !  Sooipion-wfaipi  of 

File! 
Kor  least  in  mw9gerf  of  holy  »•]» 
Apt  fiv  the  foke,  the  iBce  dagenertte. 
Whom  BritBin  ent  had  bloth'd  to  call  her 
Thee  to  defend  the  M<doch  Priest  preftn 
The  prajer  of  hate,  and  beUowa  to  the  beid 
That  Doty,  Aooomplice  Deity 
in  die  fieree.  jeaiouay  of  waken'd  wnth   ■ 
Will  gQ  forth  with  our  artniea  aod  our  fleets^ 
To  Matter  the  red  nii^  on  their  foea  f 
0  biaipiheniy  I  to  mingle  fieodiah  deeds 
With 


Lord  of  unsleeping  Love,* 
Frem  everiaitiQg  Thoa !  We  aball  not  die. 
Theie,  eran  these,  in  mercy  didst  thou  toaa, 
TeacheiB  of  Good  throu|^  Evil,  by  bfief  wrong 
Making  Troth  lovely,  and  her  future  mi^t 
Magnetic  o'er  the  fix'd  untremhUng  heart 

■ 

In  the  priJBeval  age  ^  dat^ltas  while 
The  vacant  Shepherd  nvander'd  with  his  flock, 
Pitching  his  tent  where'er  the  gieen  graas  waved. 
But  loon  Imagination  conjured  up 
Ad  hoit  of  new  desires :  with  busy  Aim, 
Each  for  himseli;  Earth's  eagec  children  toil'd. 
So  Property  began,  two^treaming  iaunU 
Hlioice  Vice  and  Yirfne  flow,  honey  and  galL 
Hence  the  soft  couch,  and  many-color'd  robe. 
The  timbrel,  and  arch'd  dome  and  costly  feast. 
With  all  the  inventive  arts,  that  nuraed  the  soul 
To  foima  of  beeji^,  and  by  sensual  wants  * 
Unsenaualiaed  the  mihd,  which  in  the  meana 
Learnt  to  forget  the  groaaness  of  the  end, 
B^  pleasured  with  its  own  activity. 
And  hence  Diaeaae  that  withers  numhood's  arm,' 
The  daggered  Envy,  spirit^uenching  Want, 
WanioiB,  and  Lords,  and  Ihieata — all  the  sore  ills 
That  vex  and  desolate  our  mortal  life. 
Wide^wasting  lUa !  yet  each  ikke  immediate  sotiroe 
or  mightier  good.    'Their  keen  necessities 
To  ceaaeleaa  action  goading  human  thought 
Have  made  Earth'a  reasoning  animal  het  Lord ; 
And  the  pale-featured  Sage'a  trembling  hand 
Strong  as  an  host  of  armed  Deities, 
Such  as  the  blii^  Ionian  fabled  erat 

From  Avarice  flius,  fiom  Luxury  and  War 

Sprang   heavenly   Sdence  ;    and    from    Scietice 

FVeedom. 
O'er  waken'd  realms  Philosopben  and  Bards 
Spread  in  concentric  circles :  they  whose  souls, 
Cbnacions  of  their  high  dignities  fiom  God, 
Brook  not  Wealth's  rivahry !  and  they  who  long 
Enamoured  with  the  charms  of  order  hate 
The  unseemly  disproportion :  and  whoe'er 
Tom  with  mild  sorrow  fiom  the  victor's  car 
And  the  bw  puppetry  of  thrones,  to  muse 
On  that  Uest  triumph,  when  the  patriot  Sage 
Call'd  the  red  lightningsfrom  the  o'er-rodiing  ekwd, 
And  dash'd  the  beauteous  Terron  on  the  earth 
foiling  nuyestic.    Such  a  phalanx  ne'er 
Measured  firm  paces  to  the.  calming  sound 
Of  Spartan  flute!  These  on  the  &ted  day, 


When,  stung  to  rage  by  Pity,  eloquent  jnen 

Have  roused  with  peaUng  voice  unnumber'd  tribes 

That  toil  and  groafa  and  bleed,  hungry  and  blind. 

These  hush'd  awhile  with  patient  eye  serene. 

Shall  watch  the  mad  careering  of  the  storm ; 

^en  o'er  the  wild  and  wavy  chaos  rush 

And  tame  the.  outrageous  masa,  with  plastic  might 

Moulding  Goniiision  to  such  perfect  forms. 

As  ent  were  wont,  bright  visions  of  the  day ! 

To  float  befiiro  them,  when,  the  Summer  noon. 

Beneath  some  arch'd  romantic  rock  reclined,   . 

They  felt  the  sea-breexe  lifl  their  vouthAil  locks ; 

Or  in  the  month  of  bloasoma,  at  mild  eve, 

Wandering  with  desulttwy  feet  inhaled 

The  wafied  perfumes,  and  the  rocks  and  woods 

And  many-tinted  streams  and  setting  Sun 

W}th  all  his  gorgeous  ciNnpany  of  clouds 

Eortatic  gaxed  I  then  homeward  as  they  stray'd 

Cast  the  sad  eye  to  earth,  and  inly  mused 

Why  there  was  Misery  in  a  world  so  fiur. 

Ah  far  railnoved  from  all  that  glads  the  sense, 

From  all  that  softens  or  ennobles  Man, 

The  wretched  Many !   Bent  beneath  their  loads 

They  gape  at  pageant  Power,  nor  recognize 

Their  ooti^  transmuted  plunder !  From  the  tree* 

Of  Knowledge,  ere  the  vernal  aap  had  risen 

Rudely  disbranch'd!  Blessed  Society! 

Fitliest  depictured  by  some  sun-soorch'^  waste. 

Where  ofl  majestic  through  the  tainted  noon 

The  Simoom  sailp,  before  whose  puj|»le  pomp 

Who  &Us  not  prostrate  diea !  And  where  by  night, 

Faat  by  each  precious  fountain  on  green  herba 

The  lion  couches;  or  hyena  dips 

Deep  in  die  lucid  stream  his  bloody  jaws ; 

Or  serpent  phints  his -vast  moon-glittering  bulk. 

Caught  in  whose  monstrous  twine  Behemoth*  yeDs, 

His  bones  loud-crashing ! 


O  ye  numberlesa. 
Whom  foul  Oppression's  ruffian  gluttony 
Drives  frotn  life's  pleftteous  feast !    O  thou  poor 

wretch, 
Who  nuraed  in  darknesa  and  made  wild  by  want, 
Roameat  for  prey,  yea  thy  unnatural  hand 
Doat  lift  to  deeda  of  blood !  O  pale-eyed  form, 
The  victim  of  seduction,  do(mi'd  to  know 
Polluted  nights  and  days  of  blasphemy ; 
Who  in  lothed  orgies  with  lewd  waaaailera 
Must  gaily  laugh,  while  thy  remember'd  lunne 
Gnaws  like  a  viper  at  thy  secret  heart ! 
O  aged  Women  I  ye  who  weekly  catch 
The  morael  toss'd  by  law-forced  Charity, 
And  die  so  slowly,  that  none  call  it  murder ! 
O  lothely  Suppliants  l  ye,  that  unreceived 
Totter  heart-broken  from  the  closing  gates 
Of  the  full  Lazar-houae :  or,  gazing,  stand 
Sick  with  despair !  O  ye  to  Glory's  field 
Forced  or  ensnared,  who,  as  ye  gasp  in  death. 
Bleed  with  new  wounds  beneath  the  Vtiltiire's  beak 
O  thou  poor  Widow,  who  in  dreams  dost  view 
Thy  Husband's  mangled  oorae,  and  from  short  doze 
Start'at  with  a  ahriek ;  or  in  thy  half^thateh'd  cot 
Waked  by  the  wintry  night«torm,  wet  and  cold, 
Cow'rs^o'er  thy  screaming  baby !  Rest  awhile 


•  Art  thoa  not  (Km  emtaatin? .  O  Laid,  mine  Holy  one  1 

•ulrT**',?*-  O Lend,  tbea  hart ordaiuBdthamfbf  judg- 
ment. atc-flirtdkAa*. 


*  Beheliioth,  in  Hebrew,  lifnifief  wild  baaats  in  ganeral. 
Some  beliefve  it  is  the  alephaot,  some  the  hippopotamnai  iome 
affirm  it  b  tha  wiU  baU.  PoatieaUy.  it  deaicaatsa  any  lans 
quadmped. 

**  A 
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Children  of  Wratchedn^v !  Mote  groan  must  roe* 
Motfb  blood  linut  atream*  or  ere  your  wrongs  be  fuU. 
Yet  m  the  day  of  Retribution  nigh : 
The  Lamb  of  God  hath  open'd  the  fiAh  aeal : 
And  upward  ruah  on  iwiAeat  wing  ef  fire 
The  innumerable  multitude  of  wronga 
By  man  on  man  inflicted !  ReBt  awhile, 
Children  of  Wretchedneia !  The  hour  ia  nigh ; 
And  lo!  t|ie  Great,  the  Richf  the  Mighty  Men,. 
The  Kings  and  the  Chief  Captains  of  the  World, 
^ith  all  that  fix'd  on  high  like  stars  jof  Heaven 
Shot  baleful  influence,  shall  be.  cast  to  earth. 
Vile  and  down-trodden,  as  ihe  untimely  fruit 
Shook  from  the  fig-tree  by  a  sudden  storm.    ■ 
Even  now  the  storm  begins  :*  each  gentle  name, 
Faith  and  meek  Piety,  with  fearful  Joy 
Tremble  &N)ff— ibr  lo !  the  Giant  Fransy, 
tJprooting  empires  with  his  whirlwind  arm', 
Mocketh  high  Heaven ;  burst  hideous  from  the  oeU 
Where  the  old  Hag,  unconquerable,  huge. 
Creation's  eyeless  drudge,  black  Ruin,  sitt 
Nursing  the  impatient  earthquake. 


O  retimi ! 
Pure  Faith !  meek  Piety !  The  abhorred  Form 
Whose  scarlet  robe  was  stiff  with  eartl^ly  pomp. 
Who  drank  iniquity  in  ciips  of  gold, 
Whose  names  were  many  and  all  blasphemous. 
Hath  met  the  horrible  judgment !  Whence  that  cijrf 
The  mighty  army  of  foul  Spirits  shriek'd 
Disherited  of  earth !  For  she  hath  fallen        • 
On  whose  black  front  was  written  Mystery ; 
She  that  reeVd  heavily,  whose  wine  was  blood ; 
She  that  work*d  whoredom  with  the  Demon  Power, 
And  fron\  the  dark  embrace  all  evil  things 
BrAught  forth  and  nurtured :  mitred  Atheism : 
And  patient  Folly  who  on  bended  knee 
Gives  back  the  steel  that  stabb'd  him ;   and  inle 

Fear 
Hunted  by  ghastlier  shapingp  than  surround 
Moon*blasted  Madness  when  he  yells  at  midnight ! 
Return,  pure  Faith !  return,-  meek  Piety ! 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  yours :  oach  heart, 
Self^vem'd,  the  vast  fhmily  of  Love 
Raised  firom  the  common  earth  by  common  toil, 
£nJoy  the  equal  produce.    Such  .detights 
As  float  to  earth,  permitted  visitants ! 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  massy  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
tVide  open,  and  forth  come  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies, 
And  odors  snatched  from  beds  of  Amaranth, 
And  they,  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  fivshen'd  wing,  ambrosial  gales  I 
The  iavor*d  good  man  in  his  lonely  walk 
Perceives  them,  and  his  silent  spirit  drinks 
Strange  bUss  which  he  shall  recognize  in  heaven. 
And  such  delights,  such  strange  beatitude 
Seise  on  my  young  anticipating  heart 
When  that  blest  future  rushes  on  my  view ! 
For  in  his  own  and  in  his  Father's  might 
The  Savior  comes !  While  as  the  Thousand  Tears 
Lead  up  their  mystic  dance,  the  Desert  shouts ! 
Old  Ocean  cUps  his  hands !  The  mighty  De&d 
Rise  to  new  life,  whoe'er  from  earliest  time 


*  ABuding  to  the  Freoeh  Rsrolotioa. 


^th  conscious  zeal  had  urged  Love's  wondrQiis  plan. 
Coadjutors  of  God.    To  Milton's  trump 
The  high  Groves  of  the  renovated  Earth 
Unbosom  their  glad  echoed :  iiily  huah'd,    - 
Adoring  Newton  his  serener  eye    . 
Raises  to  heaven :  and  he  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he*  first  who  mark'd  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sentient  bnin. 
Lo !  Priestley  there,  Patriot,  and  Saint,  and  Sage, 
Him,  full  of  yeari.  from  his  loved  native  land 
Statesmen  blood-etain'd  and  Priests  idolatroos 
By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  muhitude 
Dtove  with  vain  hate. '  Calm,  pitying,  he  retired. 
And  mused  expectant  on  these  promiwd  years. 

0  years !  the  blest  preeminence  of  Saints ! 
Ye  sweep  athwart  my  gaze,  so  heavenly  bright. 
The  wings  diat  veil  the  adoring  Seraph's  eyes. 
What  time  he  bends  before  the  Jasper  Throne,t 
Reflect  no  lovelier  hues !  yet  ye  depart. 
And  all  beyond  is  darkness*!  Heights  most  strange. 
Whence  Fancy  falls,  flttttering  her  idle  wing. 
For  who  of  woman  bom  may  paint  the  hour. 
When  seized  in  his  mid  course,  the  Sun'shall  wane 
Making  noon  ghastly !  Who  of  woman  bom 
May  image  in  ihe  workings  of  his  thought. 
How  the  black-visaged,  red-eyed.  Fiend  outstretch'dt 
Beneath  the  unsteady  feet  of  Nature  groans. 
In  feverish  slumbers— destin'd  then  to  wake. 
When  fiery  whirlwinds,  thunder  his  dr^  name 
And  Angels  shout,  Destraction !  How  his  arm 
The  last  great  Spirit  lifUng  high  in  air 
Shall  swear  by  Him,  the  ever-Uving  One, 
Time  is  no  more  ! 


Believe  thou,  O  my  soul. 
Life  is  a  vision  shadowy  of  Truth ; 
And  vice,  and  anguish,  and  the  wormy  grave. 
Shapes  of  a  dream !  The  veiling  clouds  retire. 
And  lo !  the  Throne  of  the  redeeming  God 
Forth  flashing  unimaginable  day, 
Wmps  in  one  blaze  earth,  heaven,  and  deepest  hell. 

Contemplant  Spirits !  ye  that  hover  o'er 

With  untired  gaze  the  immeasurable  fount 

EbulUent  with  creative  Deity ! 

And  ye>of  plastic  power,  that  interfused 

>Roll  through  the  grosser  and  material  mass 

In  orgonizii^  surge !  Holies  of  God ! 

(And  what  if  Monads  of  the  infinite  mmd) 

I  haply  journeying  my  immortal  course' 

ShaU  sometime  join  your  myotic  choir?  Till  then 

I  discipline  my  young  noviciate  thought 

In  ministries  of  heart^itirring  song. 

And  aye  on  Meditation's  heavenward  wing 

Soaring  alofl  I  breathe  the  empyreal  air , 

Of  Love,  omnific,  omnipresent  Love, 

Whose  day-spring  rises  glorious  in  my  soul 

As  the  great  Sun,  when  he  his  influence 

Sheds  on  the  frost-bound  waters — ^The  glad  stream 

Flows  to  the  ray,  and  warbles  as  it  flows. 


•  DsTid  Ilartler. 

•   t  Her.  Chap.  iv.  t.  S  and  3.— And  iramfldistoly  I  wst  in  the 
Spirit:  and  behold,  a  Throne  wai  aet  in  HeaVen.  and  one  rat 
on  the  throne.  And  he  that  lat  wee  to  look  upon  like  s  jasper 
and  sardine  itone,  etc. 
t  The  final  Destroctioa  impsnooated. 
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THE  DE9nNT  OF  NATION& 


A  TIBION. 

Aosncioos  Revemice!  Hush  all  meaner  tong, 
Ere  we  die  deep  preludmg.atnin  have  ponr'd 
Td  the  Great  Father,  <ml^  Rigjitful  King, 
Eternal  Father !  King  Omnipotent! 
The  Will,  file  Word,  the  Breath.— the  Living  God. 

Such  Bfrnphony  reqairee  best  instrmnent 
Seixe,  then!  my  soul!  'fitm  Freedom*!  trophied  dome, 
lie  Harp  which  haiu^elh  high  between  the  Shieldi 
or  Brutut  and  Leonidaa !  With  that 
Strong  miiiic,  that  noliciting  ipell,  force  back 
Earth*!  free  and  itirring  spirit  that  lies  entranc'd. 

For  what  ib  Freedom,  but  the  mifetter'd  uie 
or  all  the  powen  which  God  for  uae  had  gitenf 
Bat  chiefly  fiu>>  him  Fint,  him  Lait  to  yiew 
Throni^  meaper  powers  and  secondary  dun^ 
EffiilgeBV.  aa  through  cloud!  that  veil  his  blaze. 
For  afl  that  meets  the  bodily  !en0e  I  deem 
Symbolical,  one  mighty  alphabet 
For  infimt  minds ;  and  we  in  thi!  low  worid 
Placed  with  our  backs  to  bright  Reality, 
That  we  may  learn  with  young  unwounded  ken 
Tlie  snbptanoe  from  its  shadow.    Infinite  Love, 
Wbooe  latenee  is  the  plenitude  or  All, 
Thou  with  retracted  Beams,  and  Self^eclipse 
Veiling,  revealest  thine  eternal  Son. 

Bnt  some  diere  are  who  deem  themselves  roost  free 
When  they  within  this  gjnoss.and  yisible  sphere 
Chain.  4own  the  winged  thought,  scofling  ascent. 
Proud  in* their  meanness:  and  themselves  they  cheat 
With  noisy  empiinees  oT  learned  phrase, 
lleir  subtie  fluida,  impact,  essences, 
Self^workiog  tools,  uncansM  eflecti,  and  all 
Those  Mind  Onmisdents,  those  Ahnighty  Slaves, 
Untenaiiling  creation  oT  its  God. 

•  •• 

Bat  properties  are  God*:  the  naked  mass 
(If  mass  then  be,  fiuitastic  Gdess  or  Ghost) 
Acl»  only  by  ita  inaciivi^. 
Here  we  pause  humbly.     Odiers  boldlier  think 
That  as  one  body  seems  the  aggregate 
or  Afioma  numberless,  each  organized  ,* 
So,  by  a  strange  and  dim  aimilitude. 
Infinite  myriads  of  self  conscious  minds 
Are  one  all-conscious  Spirit,  whioh  informs  ^ 
With  aljsolate  ubiquity  or  diought 
(Hia  one  elaimd  seir-aflirming  Act  ?) 
All  his  involved  Monads,  that  yet  seem 
Widi  various  province  and  apt  agency 
Each  to  pmaae  its  own  seir-centerin^  end. 
Some  nnrse  the  infant  diamond  in  the  mine ; 
Some  roll  the  genial  juices  through  the  oak ; 
Some  drive  the  mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in  air, 
And  rushing  on  the  storm  with  whirlwind  speed, 
Yoke  die  red  lightning  to  their  volleying  car. 
7*hus  these  puisne  their  never-var3ring  coune, 
No  eddy  in  their  stream.    Others,  more  wild. 
With  complex  interests  weaving  human  &tes. 
Duteous  (V  proud,  alike  obedient  all, 
Evolve  the  jpirocess  or  eternal  good. 


And  what  if  some  rebellious,  o'er  dark  realms 
Arrogate  power  ?  yet  those  train  up  to  God, 
And  on  die  rude  eye,  unconfirmed  lor  day. 
Flash  meteor-lights  better  than  total  gloom. 
As  ere  from  LieuleOaive's  vapoiy  head 
The  Laplander  beholds  the  fi&roff  Sun 
Dart  his  slant  beam  on  unobejring  snob's. 
While  yet  the  stem  and  'solitaiy  Night 
.Brooks  no  alternate  sway,  the  Boreal  Mora 
With  mimic  lustre  substitutes  iti  gleam. 
Guiding  his  coune  or  by  Niemi  lake 
Or  Balda-Zhiok,*  or  the  mossy  stone 
Of  Sol&r>kapper,t  while  the  snowy  blast 
Drifb  arrowy  by,  or  eddies  round  his  sledge. 
Making  the  poor  babe  at  its  mother's  back| 
Scream  in  its  scan^  cradle :  he  the  while 
Wins  gentle  solace  as  with  upward  eye 
He  marks  the  streamy  btfnners  or  the  North, 
Thinking  himaeir  those  happy  spirits  shall  join 
Who  there  in  floating  robes  or  rosy  light 
Dance  sportively.    For  Fancy  is  the  Power 
That  first  unsensualizes  the  dark  mind,   . 
Giving  it  new  delights ;  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  activity ;  and  peopling  air, 
By  obscure  rears  or  Beings  inviiiihle, 
Emandpatea  it  rrom  the  grosser  thr^ 
or  the  present  impulse,  teachmg  Selfoontrol, 
Till  Superstition  with  unconscious  hand 
Seat  Reason  on  her  throne.    Wherefore  not  vain. 
Nor  yet  without  permitted  power  irapreai'd, 
I  deem'd  those  legends  terrible,  with  which 
The  polar  ancient  thrills  his  uncouth  dirong;         n 
Whether  of  pitying  Spirita  that  make  dieir  liioan    \ 
O'er  slaughtec'd  iidants,  or  that  Giant  Bird 
Vuokho,  or  whose  rushing  wings  the  noise 
Is  Tempest,  when  the  unutterable  shaped 
Speeds  from  the  mother  or  Death,  and  utters  once 
liiat  shriek,  which  never  Murderer  heard  and  lived. 
Or  ir  .the  Greenland  Wizard  in  strange  trance 
Piercca  the  untravell'd  realms  or  Ocean's  bed 
(Where  live  the  innocent,  as  rar  rrom  cares 
As'  rrom  the  storms  and  overwhelming  waves 
Dark  tumbling  on  the  surface  or  the  deep). 
Over  the  abysm,  even  to  that  uttermost  cave 
By  misshaped  prodigies  beleaguer'd,  such 
As  Elarth  ne'^r  bred,  nor  Air,  nor  the  upper  Sea. 

'There  dwells  the  Fury  Form,  whose  unheard 
name 
With  eager  eye,  pale  cheek,  suspended  breathy 


\ 


*  BaJda  Zkiok ;  i.  e.  mom  altitudints,  the  bifflwitiDoantaia 
in  Lapland. 

t  SoWar  Kapper:  capitium  Solfar,  hie  loeaa  omDinm  qoot- 
qaot  Teteram  Lapponvm  luporatiUo  Bacrificiu  reliriotoquecul- 
Itti  dedieavit,  oelebralimimiu  erat,  in  parto  ataus  aiutralis  litiu 
Mmunilliaria  vpatio  amnridittaiiR.  Ipse  locus,  quern  curioaitatki 
Rtatis  aliquando  me  invigiMe  meinini,  duabus  prealtti  lapidibua, 
aibi  tnvicJBm  oppoaitai,  qaorum  alter  musco  ctrcamdatna  ent, 
ooostabat. — Leemhu  D«  Lapponibus. 

X  The  Lapland  Women  cany  iheir  infants  at  their  back  in  a 
piece  of  excavated  woo^,  which  lervea  them  for  a  cradle. 
Opposite  to  the  infanVa  mouth  there  ii  a  hole  for  it  to  breathe 
throuf h. — Miranduro  pronua  eit  elirix credibite niii cui  vidisset 
oontisit.  Lapponea  hyeme  iter  faeientea  per  vaataa  roontea,  per- 
que  borrida  et  invia  teequa,  oo  presertim  tempore  quo  omnia 
perpetuls  nivlbua  obtecta  sunt  et  nivea  Tentis  agitantur  et  in 
syros  acuntur.  viam  a'd  dcatinata  loca  absque  errore  mvenire 
poMe,  lactantem  autem  infantem  ai  quenv  habeal,  ipsa  mater 
in  dofso  bajulat,  in  eircavato  Hgno  (Gieod'k  ipai  voeant)  quod 
pro  eonis  utuntor :  in  hoe  infans  panois  et  pellibus  oonvolutua 
oolligatus  jaoet.— /.ioiiuM  D«  LoppomH*., 

$  Jaibme  Aibmo. 
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And  lip*  half-opening  with  the  dread  of  aound^ 
Unsleeping  Silence  guaJrds,  worn  out  with  fear, 
Lest,  haply  escaping  on  some  treacherous  blast, 
The  fateful  word  let  slip  the  Elements, 
And  frenzy  Nature.     Yet  the  wizard  her,  .  . 
Ann'd  with  Tomgarsuck's*  power,  the  Spirit  of 

Good. 
Forces  to  unchain  the  fixxUiil  progeny 
Of  the  Ocean's  stream. — ^Wild  phantasies!  yet  wise,. 
On  the  victorious  goodness  of  High  God 
Teaching  Reliance,  and  Medicinal -Hope, 
Till  from  Bethabra  ilorthward,  heavenly  Troth, 
With  gradual  steps  winning  her  difficult  way. 
Transfer  their  rude  Faith  perfected  and  pure. 

If  there  be  Beings  of  higher  class  than  Man, 
I  deem  no  nobler  province  they  possess, 
Than  by  disposal  of  apt  cireumstance 
To  rear  up  Kingdoms:  and  the  deeds  they  prompt. 
Distinguishing  from  mortal  agency. 
They  chouse  their  human  ministers  from  such  states 
As  still  the. Epic  song  half  fears  to  name, 
Hepell'd  from  all  the  Minstrelsies  ihut  strike 
The  Palace-roof  and  soothe  the' Monarch's  pride. 

And  such,  perhaps,  the  Spirit,  who  (if  words 
Witnessed  by  answering  deeds  may  claim  our  Faith) 
Held  commune  with  pat  vrarrior-maid  of  France 
Who  scourged  the  InVader.    From  her  infant  days, . 
With  Wisdom,  Mother  of  retired  Thoughts, 
Her  soul  had  dwelt ;  and  she  was  quick  to  mark 
The  good  and  evil  thing,  in  human  lore 
Undisciplined.    For  lowly  was  her  Birth, 
And  Heaven  had  doom'd  her  early  years  to  Toil, 
That  pure  from  Tyranny's  least  deed,  herself 
Unfear'd  by  Feltow-natures,  she  might  wait 
On  the  poor  Laboring  roan  with  kindly  looks. 
And  minister  refreshment  to  the  tired 
Way-waiKlerer,  when  along  the  rough-hewn  Bench 
The  sweltry  Inali  had  stretch'd  him,  and  alotl 
Vacantly  watch'd  the  rudely  pictured  board 
Which  on  the  Mulberry-bough  with  welcome  creak 
Swung  to  the  pleasant  breeze.    Here,  too.  the  Maid 
Learnt  more  than  Schools  could  teach*:  Man's  fdiifb- 

ing  mind, 
His  Vices  and  his  Sorrows!  And' full  oft 
At  Tales  of  cruel  Wrong  and  strange  Distress 
Had  wept  and  shiver'd.    To  the  tottering  Eld. 
Still  as  a  Daughter. would^he  run:  she  placed 
His  cold  Limbs  at  the  sunny  Door,  and  loved 
To  hear  him  story,  in  his  garrulous  sort. 
Of  his  eventfhl  years,  all  come  and  gone. 

So  twenty  seasons  past.    The  Virgin's  Form, 
Active  and  tall,  nor  Sloth. nor  Luxury 
Had  shrunk  or  paled.    Her  front  sublime  and  broad, 
Her  flexile  eye-brows  wildly  faoir'd  and  low. 
And  her  friH  eye,  now  bright,  now  unillum'd, 
Bptiko  more  than  Woman's  Thought;  and  all  her 
face 


•  Tber  can  Hm  Good  Spirit  Toniffsnnck.  The  other  great 
bnt  msligiMint  spirit  ii  a  nameleM  Female;  the  dwells  oqder 
the  MS  in  a  cnst  hdnee.  triiere  Ae  can  detain  in  captirity  all 
the  antmab  of  the  ocean  hj  her  msfis  iKiwte.  When  a  dearth 
befclli  the  GreeDlanden.  an  Antekok  or  maiieian  mat  under- 
take a  joonieir  thither.  Re  paHOi  throof  h  the  kingdom  of 
sottlt,  over  an  horrible  abrm  into  the  Palace  of  this  phantom, 
•nd  br  hisenehantaents  caaess  the  captive  cieatnres  to  aioend 
difeeUy  to  the  ■nifaoe  of  tbs  oeesa.— See  Craats'  HiiL  uf 
Ort^tUmd,  vol  i.  SM. 


Was  moulded  to  such  features  as  declared 
That  Pity  there  had  ofr  and  strongly  work'd, 
And  sometimes  Indignation.    Bold  her  mien. 
And  like  a  haVghty  Hy^itress  of  tie  woods 
She  mov'd :  yet  sure  she  was  a  gentle  maid ! 
And  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  so  brightly,  that  who  saw  would  asy 
Guilt  tras  a  thing  impoaible  in  her ! 
Nor  idly  vrould  have  said-^for  riie  had  lived 
In  this  bad  World  as  in  a  plabe  of  Tombs, 
And  toi^eh'd  not  the  poUudons  of  the  Dead* 

Twas  Uie  col4.Beason,  when  the  Rustic's  eye 
From  the  drear  desolate  wliiteness  of  his  fields 
BoUs  for  relief  to  watch  the  Aiey  tints 
And  clouds  slow  varying  their  huge  imacery ; 
When  now,  as  she  was  wonU  the  healthiul  Maid 
Hod  left  her  pallet  ere  one  beam  of  day 
Slated  the  fog-smoke.    She  went  forth  alone. 
Urged  by  the  kidwelling  angel-guide,  that  oft. 
With  dim  inexplicable  sympathies 
Disquieting  the  Heart,  shapes  out  Man's  coarse 
To  the  preidoomM  adventure.     Now  the  ascent 
She  cUmbs  of  that  ste^  upland,  oil  whose  top 
The  Pilgrim-Man,  who  long  since  eve  had  watch'd 
The  alien  shine  of  unconcemuig  Stars, 
Shouts  to  hims^f,  there  first  the  Abbey-Ughts 
Seen  in  Neufchatel's  vale;  now  slopes  adown 
The  winding  sheep-track  yale-ward  r'when,  behold 
In  the  first  entrance  of  the  level  road 
An  unattended  Team !  The  foremost  hOrse 
Diy  vnih  stretch'd  limbs;  the  others,  yet  alive, 
But'StiflT  and  cold,  stood  motionleccs,  their  manes 
Hoar  with  the  frozen  night-dews.    Dismally 
The  dark-red  down  now  glimmer'd ;  but  its  gleams 
Disclosed  no  fiice  of  m^n.     The  Maiden  pauaed, 
TheQ  hail'd  who  inight  be  near.    No  voice  replied. 
From  the  thwart  wain  at  length  there  reach'd  her 

ear 
A  sound  so  feeble  that  it  almost  seem'd 
Distant :  and  feebly,  with  slow  efibrt  push'd, 
A  miserable  man  crept  forth :  his  hmbs 
The  silent  frost  had  eat,  scathing  like  fire.  • 
Faint  on  the  shafts  he  rested.    She,  meantime. 
Saw  crowded  close  beneath  the  coverture 
A  mother  and  her  children— ^lifeless  all, 
Yet  lovely !  not  a  lineament  was  marT'd~ 
Death  had  put  on  so  slumber-like  a  Ibrm ! 
It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  and  one,  a  babe. 
The  crisp  milk  frozen  on  its  innocent  lips, 
Lay  on  the  woihan's  arm,  its  little  hand 
Sti^ch'd  on  her  bosom* 

Mutely  ques&miDg,  . 
The  Maid  gazed  wildly  at  the  living  v^rstch. 
He,  his  head  feebly  turning,  on  the  group 
Look'd  vrith  a  vacant  stare,  and  his  eye  spoke 
The  drowsy  pang  that  steals'on  wom-oat'anguish. 
She  shudder'd :  but,  each  vainer  pang  subdued, 
Quick  diseiitangling  from  the  ibremost  horse 
The  rustic  bands,  with  difficulty  -and  toil 
The  stiff  cnunp'd  team  ibrced  homewwd.    Then 

arrived. 
Anxiously  tends  him  she  with  healing  herhs^ 
And  weeps  and  prays— but  the  numb  power  of  Death 
Spreads  o'er  his  limbs ;  and  ere  the  noontide  hour, 
llie  hovering  spirits  of  his  Wife  and  Babes 
Hail  him  immortal!  Tet  anud  his  pangs, 
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With  intempiiaM  long  from,  ghostly  throei, 
Hv  voice  had  ialter'd  out  this  simple  tale. 

« 
The  VHIafB,  whejpe  he  dwelt  an  Husbendmaii, 
By  sttddea  inioftd  had  been  seized  and. fired 
Late  on  the  yesterrevening.    With  his  wife 
And  httle  ooes  be  huirifid  his  escape. 
Thej  mw  the  neighboiing  Hamlets  flame,  they 

heaid 
Fpnar  and  Arieks!  and  temrfbnck  drove  oa 
ThnK^  mfrequented  roads,  a  weary  wayl 
Bat  saw  nor  house  oor  cottage.    All  had  •qaench*d 
IVir  cTening  heaith>fire :  for  the  alarm  had  spread. 
1>e  air  elipt  keen,  the  ni^t  was  iang'd  with  irost, 
Aad  they  pioTisionlees !  The  weeping  wife 
ni  hnsh'd  her  ^chiklren'i  npans ;    and  still  they 

moen'd, 
TOI  Tn^t  and  Cold  and  Hnnger  drank  their  life. 
They  dosed  their  eyes  in  sleeps  nor  knew  't  was 

Deeth. 
He  only,  lashing  Us  o'er-'wearied  team, 
Gflin'd  a  sad  respite,  till  beside  the  base 
Of  the  high  hill  his  ioremost  hofte  dropp'd  dead. 
Tlien  hopeless,  strengthlefls,  sick  for  lack  of  food. 
He  crept  beneath  the  eovertore,  entranced, 
Till  wakco'd  by  the  niaidenw.^^uch  his  tale. 

Ah  ^  snflering  lo  the  height  of  what  was  sufler'd, 
Stong  with  too  keen  a  sympathy,  the  Maid 
Brooded  widi.  moving  lips,  mute,  startful,  dark ! 
And  now  her  flush'd  tumultuoos  features  shot 
Sach  stnnge  Vivacity,  as  fires  the  eye 
Of  misery  Fancy-crazed  !   and  now  once  more 
Naked,  and  void,  and  fix'd,  and  all  within 
The  onquiet  silence  of  confused  thought 
And  shapeless  ieeHngs.    For  a  mighty  hand 
Was  strtBDg  upon  her,  till  in  the  heat  of  soul 
To  the  high  lull-top>  tracing  back  her  steps. 
Aside  the  beacon,  up  whose  sroonlder'd  Stones 
The  tender  ivy-traib  crept  fliinly,  there, 
rncoapdous  of  the  driving  dement. 
Yea,  8wallow*d  up  in  the  ominous  dream,  she  sate 
Ghastly  .as  broad«eyed  Slumber !  a  dim  anguish 
Breathed  from  h^r  look!  and  still,  with  pant  and  sob, 
Inly  die  tofl'd  to  flee,  and  still  subdued, 
Felt  an  inevitaUe  Presence  near. 

Thns  as  she  toQ'd  in  troublous  ecstasy,* 
An  horror  of  great  darkness  wrapt  her  round, 
And  a  voice  uttered  forth  uneartlily  tones, 
Calming  her  soulr-^  O  Thou  o^  the  Most  I|igh 
Chosen,  idiom  all  the  perfocted  in  Heaven 
Behold  ezpectan^— 

[Ths  fbOowJiiff  ftagmeats  wsia  inlandsd  to  Jbrm  t«rt  of  the 
Poeoi  wbao  ioadisd.] 

"Maid  beloved  of  Heaven!" 
(To  her  the 'tutelary  Power  exclaim'd) 
**  Of  Chaos  the  adventuA>ua  progeny 
T%>n  seest;  foul  miarionaiies  of  foul  sire, 
fierce  to  regain  the  losses  of  that  hour 
When  liDve  rose  glittering,  and  his  gorgeous  wings 
Over  the  ahys^  fluttered  with  such  glad  noise. 
As  what  time'  afler  kmg  and  pestfbl  cahns^ 
With  nSmy  ahftpes  and  misereated  life 
Poisoning  the  vast  Pacific,  the  fresh  breeze 
Wakens  the  maKfasnt^ail  upri«ng.    Night 
A  heavy  nxdmaginahle  moan 


Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Ph)tophut  beheld 
Stand  beauteous  <m  Confusion's  charmed  wave. 
Moaning  she  fled,  and  entered  the  Profound 
That  leads,  with  downward  windings  to  the  Cave 
Of  darkness  palpable.  Desert  of  Death 
Sunk  deep  beneath  Gehenna's  massy  roots. 
There,  many  a  dateless  age  the  Beldame  lnik*d 
And  trembled ;  till  engender'd  by  fierce  Hate, 
Fierce  Hate  and  gloqmy  Hopis,  a  Dream  arose. 
Shaped  like  a  black  cloud  mark'd  with  streaks  of 

fire. 
It  roused  the  Hell-Hag :  she  the  dew  damp  wiped 
From  off  her  brow,  and  through  the  uncouth  maze 
Retraced  her  steps ;  but  ere  she  reach'd  the  mouth 
Of  that  drear  labyrinth,  shuddeipng  she  paused. 
Nor  dared  re*enter  the  diminish'd  Gulf. 
As  through  the  dark  vauhs  of  some  moulder'd 

.  Tower 
(Which,  fearful  to  approach,  the  evening  Hind 
Circles  at  distance  in  lus  homeward  way) 
The  winds  breathe  holIo%v,  deem'd  the  plaining  groan 
Of  prison'd  spirits ;  with  such  fearful  voice 
Night  murmur'd,  and  the  sound  through  Chaos  went 
Leap'd  at  her  call  her  hideous-fronted  brood ! 
A  dark  behest  they  heard,  and  rush'd  on  earth ; 
Since  tjiat  sad  hour,  in  Camps  and  Courts  adored. 
Rebels  fiom  God,  and  Monarchs  o'er  Mankind !'' 


!»• 


From  his  obscure  haunt 
Shriek*d  Fear,  of  Cruelty  the  ghastly  Dam, 
Feverish  yet  freezing,  eager-paced  yet  slow. 
As  she  that  creeps  from  forth  her  swampy  reeds. 
Ague,  the  biform  Hag !  when  early  Spring 
Beams  on  the  marsh-bred  viTpors. 


*'  Even  so'*  (the  exulting  Maiden  said) 
**  The  SQinted  Heralds  of  Good  Tidings  fell, 
And  thus  they  witness'd  (jod !  But  now  the  clouds 
Treading,  and  storms  beneath  their  feet,  they  soar 
Higher,  and  higher  soar,  and  soaring  ring 
Loud  songs  of  Triumph !  0  ye  spirits  of  God, 
Hover  around  my  mortal  agonies !" 
She  spake,  and  instantly  faint  melody 
Melts  on  her  ear,  soothing  and  sad,  and  slow^— 
Such  Measures,  as  at  calmest  midnight  heard 
By  aged  Hermit  in  his  holy  dream, 
Foretell  and  solace  death ;  and  now  they  rise 
Louder,  as  whe^  with  harp  and  mingled  voice 
The  white-robed*  multitude  of  slaughtered  saints 
At  Heaven's  wide-Qpen*d  portals  gratulant 
Receive  some  martyr'd  Patriot    The  harmony 
Entranced  the  Maid,  till  each  suspended  sense 
Brief  dumber  seized,  and  confused  ecstasy. 

At  length  awakening  slow,  she  gaied  around : 
And  thnragh  a  Mist,  the  relic  of  that  trance 
Still  thinning  as  she  gazed,  an  Isle  appear*d. 
Its  high,  o'er-hangihg,  white,  broad-breasted  clifii, 
Glaas'd  on  the  subject  ocean.    A  vast  plain 
Stietch'd  opposite,  where  overhand  anon 


•ReTeLri.9.1L  And  what  be  hsd  opeasd  tbs  fifUi  seal,  1 
saw  onder  the  altar  the  WMik  of  them  that  were  slain  for  tbs 
word  of  CkMl.  and  for  the  teitimony  which  ther  held.  And 
white  robcfl  were  i iven  unto  eyery  one  of  Uwm,  snd  it  was 
■aid  onto  thnn  that  they  ■hould  rest  yet  for  a  Kule  season, 
until  their  feUow  nrvaats  abo  snd  their  bfsthisa,  that  Aoold 
be  lulled  ss  they  were,  ihoald  be  fuUUlod. 
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The  Plo.w>man,  following  sad  his  meagre  team, 
Tum'd  ap  iresh  sculk  mistartled,  and  the  bones 
Of  fierce  hate-breathing  combatants,  whp  there 
All  mingled  lay  beneath  the  common  earth, 
Death's  gloomy  Jeconcilement!  O'er  the  Fields 
Stept  a  fair  form,  repairing  all  she  might. 
Her  temples  olive-wreathed ;  and  where  Ae  trod 
Fresh  flowerets  rose,  and  many  a  foodful  herb. 
But  wan  her  6heek,  her  footsteps  insecure, 
And  anxious  pleasure  beam'd  in  her  faint  eye, 
As  she  had  newly  IcA  a  couch  of 'pain. 
Pale  Convalescent !  (yet  some  time  to  nde 
With -power  exclusive  o'er  the  willing  world, 
That  bless'-d  projdietic  mandate  then  fulfilled. 
Peace  be  on  Earth  |^  A  happy  .while,  but  brief. 
She  seem'd  to  wander  with  assiduous  feet, 
And  he&l'd  the  recent  harm  of  c^  and  blight. 
And  nursed  each  plaiit  that  fair  and  virtuous  grew. 

But  soon  a  deep  precursive  sound  moan'd  hollow  : 
Black  rose  the  clouds,  and  now  (as  in  a  dream) 
Their  reddening  shapes,  transformed  to  Warrior> 

hosts. 
Coursed  o'er  the  Sky,  and  battled  in  mid-air. 
Nor  did  not  the  large  blood-drops  fall  from  Heaven 
Portentous !  while  aloft  were  seen  to  floaty 
Like  hideous  features  booming  on  the  mist. 
Wan  Stains  of  ominous  Light!  Resign'd,  yet  sod,  . 
The  fair  Form  bowed  her  olive^rowned  Brow, 
Then  o'er  the  plain  with  oflpreverted  eye 
Fled  till  a  Place  of  Tombs  she  reach'd,  a]}d  there 
Wi&in  a  jruined  Sepulchre  obscure 
Found  Hiding-placQ. 

The  delegated  Maid 
Gazed  through  her  tears,  then  in  sad  tones  exdaim'd, 
*'  Thou  mild-eyed  Form !  wherefore,  ah !  wherefore 

fled? 
The  power  of  Justice,  like  a  name  all  Light, 
Shone  from  thy  brow ;  but  all  they,  who  unblamed 
Dwelt  in  thy  dwellings,  call  thee  Happiness. 
Ah !  why,  uninjured  and  unprofited, 
Should  multitudes  against  their  brethren  rush  ? 
Why  sow  they  guilt,  still  reaping  Misery  ? 
Lenient  ef  .care,  thy  songs,  O  Peace !  are  sweet,  - 
As  afler  showers  the  perfumed  gale  of  eve, 
That  flings  the  cool  drops  on  a  feverous  cheek : 
And  gay  the  grassy  altat  piled  with  fruits. 
But  boasts  the  shrine  of  Deemon  War  one  charm. 
Save  that  with  many  an  orgie  strange  and  foul. 
Dancing  around  with  intervi'oven  arms. 
The  Maniac  Suicide  and  Giant  Murder 
Exult  in  their  fierce  union  ?  I  am  sad,    ,     . 
And  know  not  why  the  simple  Peasants  crowd 
Beneath  the  Chieftains'  standard !"  Thus  the  Maid. 


To  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  replied : 
«  When  Luxury  and  Lust's  exhausted  ptores 
No- more  can  rouse  the  appetites  of  Kings ; 
When  the  low  flattery  of  their  reptile  I/>rds 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  oh  the  accustom'd  ear ; 
When  Eunuchs  sing,  and  Fools  buflbonery  make. 
And  Dancers  writhe  their  h8rlot>limb8  in  vain ; 
Then  War  and  all  its  dread  vicissitudes 
Pleasingly  agitate  their  stagnant  Hearts ; 
Its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  victories,  its  defeats. 
Insipid  Royalty's  keen  condiment ! 
Tkirf^cirt  uninjived  and  uiiprofited 


(Victims  at  once  and  Executioners), 
The  congregated  Husbandiheh  lay  waste 
The  Vine3rard  and  the  Harvest*  As  long 
The  Bothnic  coast,  or  southward  of  the  Line, 
Though  hush'd  the  Winds  and  cloudless  the  higik 

Noon, 
Yet  if  Leviathan,  weavy  of  ease. 
In  sports  unwieldy  toss  his  Mand-bulk,  •     • 

Ocean  l)ehind  him  Inllows,  and  before 
A  storm  of  waves  breaks  foamy  on  the  strand. 
And  hence,  for  times  and  seasons  bloody  and  dark. 
Short  Peace  shall  skin  the  wounds  of  causeless  War^ 
And  War,  his  strained  sinews  knit  anew. 
Still  violate  the  unfinjsh'd  works  of  Peace. 
But  yonder  look .'  for  more  demands  thy  view  !'* 
He  said :  and  straightway  from  the  opposite  Isle 
A. Vapor  sailed,  as  when  a  cloud,  Exhaled 
From  Egypt's  fields  that  steam  hot  pestilence. 
Travels  the  sky  for  many  a  trackless  league* 
Till  o'er  some  Deathodoom'd  land,  distant  in  vain. 
It  broods  incumbent    Forthwith  fitun  the  Plain, 
Facing  the  Isle,  a  brighter  oloud  aro9e. 
And  steer'd  its  course  which  way  the  Vapor  went 

The  Maiden  paused,  musing  what  this  might  mean. 
But  long  time  peas'd  not,  ere  that  brighter  clood 
Retum'd  more  bright ;  along  the  plain  it  swept ; 
And  Boon  from  forth  ibi  bursting  sides  emerged 
A  dazzling  form,  broad-bosQm'd,  bold  of  eye< 
And  wild  her  hair,  save  where  with  laurels  bound. 
Not  more  majestic  stood  the  healing  God, 
When:  from  his  bow  the  arrow  sped  that  slew 
Huge  Python.    Shriek'd  Ambition's  giant  throng. 
And  with  them  hiss'd  the  Looost-fiends  that  crawl'd 
And  glitter'd  in  Corruption's  slimy  track. 
Great  vras  their  wrath,  for  shor^  they  knew  their 

reign; 
And  such  commotion  made  they,  and  ijproar. 
As  when  the  mad  Tornado  bellows  ihrough 
The  guilty  islands  of  the  western  main. 
What  time  deporting  from  their  native  shores, 
Eboe,  or  Koromantyn's*  plain  of  Palms,    ^ 


*  The  liavea  io  the  WoaMndiei  connder  death  as  a  psMpoit 
to  their  native  country.  This  Mntiment  is  thus  expressed  in 
Iho  introductton  to  a  Greek  frize-Ode  on  the  Blave-Trade.  of 
which  the  ideas  are  better  llian  the  langoaie  in  which  they 
are  conveyed. 

S  vKortm  irvXas,  6avare,  ii]poXc(irMV    . 
Be  ytvoi  airev6of(-viro^cv;^0ev  Ar^' 
Ov  \tviiAri  cji  ycwuv  aitapay^oi ; 

OvS*  oXokvyjfMy 

AXXa  «a(  xvxXocai  ;^opocrviroi<ri 
K'<Mr/iarttv  JC^p^  ^o$cpos  fi<y  teoi 
AXX*  o/itts  K\ioBcpiif  ovvotKtiit 

'Lrvyvt  Tvptfvvc ! 

AaoKtoif  enct  irrtpvy$aat  tmoi  • 

A  \  ^oKaaviow  KaOoptavTts  otSfta 
JL-iOtpor^ayTots  wo  noav^  ttvufri 

HarpiS  iff*  aiaV' 

KvOa  iiav  Kpaoeu  Kpipfuvijetv 
Afi^i  Trnynciv  Ktrpiimy  vn*  aXffMV, 
Ovvvito  ^poTots  tvaOov  fiporm,  ra 

AsivA  Xcyevai.  * 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

Leaving  the  Gates  of  Darkness,  O  Death !  hasten  thoa  to  a 
Race  yoked  with  Misery !  Thou  wilt  not  be  received  with 
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Th«  infuriata  ■pirito  of  Um  Murdered  make 
Fierce  mernment,  and  veiigeanoe  aik  of  Heaven. 
Waxm'd  whfa  new  influente,  the  unwholeeome  plain 
Seat  up  ill  ibuleet  fo^  to  meet  die  Mom : 
Hie  Son  that  rose  on  Freedom,  rose  in  blood ! 

"  Maiden  bekwed,  and  Delegate  of  Heaven  !*' 
(To  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  nidr 
*•  Soon  ahaU  the  Morning  atrnggle  into  Day, 
The  sioniqr  Morning  i^to  doudlesi  Noon. 
Much  hast  dioa  aeen,  nor  all  caut  undentanid— 
But  thii  be  diy  beat  Qmen— ^ve  thy  Country  !*' 


of  fhm>ki,  nor  with  AinenU  nlolation— hot  with 
■ad  the  jo7  ofiongB.  Thou  wt  terrible  indeed, 
yet  tboa  dwePwt  with  Ubeny,  ■larn  GcnitM !  Bogie  on  tb7 
dark  piakaa  owm  the  swellinff  ef  ooeea..they  return  to  their 
native  eomtiy.  Thcfe;  by  ^  tide  of  Fountaipa  beneath 
Citronfrovea.  the  loven  tatl  to  theif  hefeved  wlat  boiron. 
Mm,  tfaay  bid  oBdorad  from  Men. 


Thus  saying,  fnm  the  answering  Maid  he  pa«*d, 
Akid  with  hidl  disappear'd  the  Heavenly  Vision. 

"  Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heav^ ! 
All-conscious  Presence  of  the  Univene ! 
Nature's  vast  Ever-acting  Energy  ! 
In  WiU,  in  Deed,  Impulse  of  AU  to  All  I 
Whether  thy  love  with  unrefiacted  ray 
Beam  on  the  Prophet's  purged  eye,  or  if 
Diseasing  realms  the  enthusiast,  wild  of  thought. 
Scatter  new  fiena^  on  the  infected  throng, 
Thou  both  insptitng  and  predooming  both. 
Fit  instruments  and  best,  of  perfect  end : 
Olory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heave9 !' 


i»» 


And  first  a  landscape  rose,' 
More  wild  and  waste  and  desolate  than  where 
The  while  bear,  drilling  on  a  field  of  ice. 
Howls  to  her  sunder'd  cubs  with  piteotts  rage 
And  savage  agony. 


SbiWlint  JLtvUttu. 


L  POEMS  OOCAStONED  BY  POLITICAL 
KVEym  OR  FEELINGS  CONNECTED 
WTTHTHEM- 


Wheo  I  have  botnefal  ONmoiy  what  has  tamod 

Great  natioaa,  bow  ennoMmg  thoufffata  depart 

When  taao  change  awofda  for  legSra.  and  desert 

The  gladent*a  bower  for  gold,  aome  fean  unosoMd 

1  had,  my  ooonlrj !  Am  t  to  be  blamed  1 

Bat,  when  1  think  of  Thee,  and  what  Thon.art, 

Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 

or  thoae  uofilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 

Bot  daariy  moat  we  iwise  thee;  we  who  find  . 

In  thee  a  bulwark  of  the  caon  of  men ; 

And  I  bjr  ay  aflbetion  waa  beguiled. 

What  wonder  if  a  poet,  now  and  then, 

Amoog  the  araay  noTements  of  hia  mind, 

Fek  for  tfasess  a  Lover  or  a  Child. 


ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR.* 
lad,  Jed,  A  A  kok^* 

Xrpwitif  Ta^99W¥  ^potfilois  i^rifLtois, 

*  •  e  0  0  « 

iEscHYL.  Agdki.  1226. 


▲BotTMKirr. 

The  Ode  otMnmenoes  with  an  Addreas  to  the  Divine 
Providence,  that  regnlatea  into  one  vast  harmony  all 
the  evflDts  of  tiine,  however  calamitous  some  of  ihem 

^TUsOdswas  oonposed  on  the 94th.  SSlh,  and  98th  dayi 
r,  I'M:  and  was  fiiat  published  on  the  last  day  of 


may  appear  to  .mortala.  The  second  Strophe  calls 
on  men  to  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  devote  them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  human 
nature  in  general.  The  first  Epode  speaks  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1796 ;  having  just  concluded  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Kings  combined  against 
France.  The  first  and  second  Antistrophe  describe 
the  Image  of  the  Departing  Year,  etc.  as  in  a  vision. 
The  second  Epode  prophesies,  in  anguish  of  spirit, 
the  downfall  of  this  country. 


his 


I. 

Spiut  who  sweepest  the  wild  Harp  of  Time ! 
It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dork  inwoven  harmonies  to  beer ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fix'd  on  Heaven's  unchanging  clime. 
Long  when  I  lisien'd;  fi-ee  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  \o !  its  fblds  for  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  tl^e  train  of  the  Departing  Ykak! 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness, 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 
Ere  yet  the  enter'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  raised  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnized 
flight. 

n. 

Hither,  fit^m  the  recent  tomb. 
From  tfie  prison's  direr  gloom, 
From  Distemper's  iiudnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  waste  and  languish. 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending. 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maze  ; 
Or  where,  o'er  <cradled  infiuita  bending, 
Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze, 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance, 
Ye  Woes !  ye  young-eyed  Joys !  advance .' 
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By  Time**  wild  harp,  and  by  (he  hand 
.  Whot^  indefiuigifble  tweep     " 
Raises  its  fateful  strings  .fix)m  sleep, 
I. bid  you  haste,  a  mix'd  tumuttaoiu  hand! 
From  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth, 
Ifaste  for  one  solemn  hour  ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  Ipuder  voice, 
O'er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice  !  ^ 
Still  echoes  the  dread  Name  that'o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  bfood  of  Hell : 

AJid  'now  advance  in  saintly  Jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spell.' 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  Divinest  liberty ! 

m. 

I  mark*d  Ambition  in  his  war-array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  Monarch's  troublous  cry — 
"Ah!  wherefore  does  the  Northern Conqueress stay! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  f " 
Fly,  mailed  Monarch,  fly  I 
Stuhn'd  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace. 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
The  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye  I 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain ! 
Ye  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  towter. 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams, 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  woijien's  shrieks  and  infants*  nctfianm ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoiiin'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  trium]^  swelling, 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling ! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled — 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  rehite. 
Each  some  tyrant-mu^erer's  fiite! 

IV. 

Departing  Year !  't  was  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision !  Where  alone. 
Voiceless  and  st«m,  befbVe  the  cloudy  throne, 
Aye  Memory  sits:  thy  robe  ins<;nbed  with  gore, 
With  many-  an  .unimaginable  groan. 
Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours !  Silciice  ensued. 
Deep  silence'  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  WTeaths,  whose  wreaths  vrith 
glories  shone. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardors  glancing. 
From  the  choired  Gods  advancing, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Eardi  made  reverence  meet, 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  mat 

.  Throughout  this  blissful  throng. 
Hushed  Were  harp  ani  song  : 
Tm  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  aeven 
(The  mystie  Words  of  Heaven), 
Permissive  signal  make  : 
The  fervent  Spirit  how'd,  (hen  spread  his  winga  and 
spake! 


**  Thou  in  stmrmy  Uacknesi  thiQoing 

Love  and  uncreated  lights 
By  the  Earth'a  unsolaoed  groaning, 
Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  migfat ! 
By  Peace  with  ptoBefd  insult  sacred, 
Mask^  Hate  and  envying  Soom ! 
By  Years  of  Havoc  yet  unborn! 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  fitiat-winda  bared ! 
But  chief  by  Afiic's  wrongs. 

Strange,  honiUe,  and  Ibiu ! 
.  JBy  what  deep  guilt  bekngs 
TVidie  deaf  Synods 'iuU  of  giAa  and  lies!' 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  Torture's  howl ! 
Avenger,*  rise ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankl^  Island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  fiiQ,  and  with  unbroken  bow  f 
Speak!  from  thy  stonn-black  Heaveb,  O  apeak  alood ! 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  diine  eye  of  fire  fh>m  some  uncertain  cloud ! 

O  dart  the  flash !  O  rise  and  deal  Ithe  blow ! 
'The  past  to  the^  to  thee  the  future  cries ! 
Haik !  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groana  below  I 
Rise,  God  of  Nature  I  rise." 


VI. 

• 

The  voice  had  ceased,  die  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
RenewB  ^e  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweatdropB  gather  on  my  limbs; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eye-balls  start  j 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  fwims ; 
Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart ;    * 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  Death  ! 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  Soldier  on  the  War-field  spread, 
.When  all  fbredone  with  toil  and  vrounds. 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead ! 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  day-light  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamors  hoarse ! 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  cone !) 


yn. 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vfie, 
O  Albion !  O  my  mother  Isle ! 
Thy  ^dleys,  fair  ap  Eden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showeit ; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swelle 

Echo  to  this  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks) ; 
And  Ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  his  WLAHD-cttuja ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  feadess  age 

Has  sodal  ^et  loved  thy  ^ore ! 
Nor  ever  proud  Invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  lowen,  or  stain'd  thy  fields  with  gore. 


yra. 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven!  mad  Avarice  thy  guide. 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with 
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*lfid  thy  bflidi  and  dif  eon-IMdi  Mcnm  tfaon  hvl 

And  join'd  die  wiU  yellmg  of  Famine  and  Blood ! 
The  nations  cone  thee !  They  widi  eager  wondering 

Shall  hear  Deatraetion,  like  a  Vulture,  acraam ! 

Strange-eyed  Deatrnction!  ivho  with  many  a  dream 
Of  central  firea  dirongfa  nether  aeaa  npthundering 

Sootfaea  her  fieroe  •olitude ;  yet,  as  she  liea 
Bf  Evid  Ibmit,  or  red  volcamc  stream. 

If  ever  to  her  lidlesi  dragon-eyea, 

O  Albni!  tfiy  predestin'd  mins  rise. 
The  fiend-hag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap, 
Mutieting  diatemper'd  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleeps 

IX. 

Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
In  Tain,  in  Tain,  the  Birds  of  warning  sing — 
And  haik !  I  bear  the  fiunish'd  brood  of  prey 
flap  dieir  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wiiid! 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
h  nnpartaking  of  the  cTil  thing. 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  ibr  food  my  scanty  soil» 
HaTe  wail*d  my  country  with  a  loud  lament 
Now  I  reoentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  selfcontent ; 
Cleans'd  from  the  Taporoos  passions  that  bedim 
God*s  Image,  saster  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANeE. 


▲M  DOE. 


I. 

Yk  dooda!  that  fiv  abore  me  float  and  pause, 
Wboae  pathleas  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 
Te  Ocean-WaTea !  that,  wfaeresoe'er  ye  roll, 

Tidd  homage  only  tp  eternal  laws ! 

Ye  Woods !  that  listen  lo  the  night-birds*  singing, 
Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  sk>pe  reclined, 

SaTO  when  your  own  imperious  blanches  swinging, 
HaTe  made  a  solemn  music  of  die  wind ! 

Where,  like  a  man  beloTed  of  God, 

Throngfa  glooms,  which  noTOr -woodman  trod. 
How  oft,  poiming  fimcies  holy. 

My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound. 
Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 

By  each  rode  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 

O  ye  kmd  WaTos!  and  O  ye  Forests  high ! 
And  O  ye  Clouds  that  far  aboTe  me  soar'd ! 

Tlioa  riang  Son!  tho«  blue  rejoicing  Sky ! 
Yea,  oTeiy  dung  that  is  and  will  be  &eel 
Bear  witneas  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 
With  wdiat  deep  worship  I  have  still  ador'd 
Hie^spirit  of  divinest  liberty. 

U. 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  nprear'd. 
And  with  diat  oadu  which  smote  air,eardi  and  sea, 
Stamp*d  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  be  free, 

Bear  witneas  for  bm,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd ! 

With  what  a  joy  my  lo%  gratulaiion 
Unaw'd  I  sang,  aimid  a  slaTish  band : 

And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 
like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand, 

E 


The  Monarchs  march'd  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array ; 

Tlkough  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youdiful  loveo 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion. 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  bills  and  giwes; 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  diat  braved  the  t3rrBntquelling  lance, 
And  shame  too  long  delayed  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  O  liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  diy  holy  flame ; 

But  bless'd  the  pasans  of  deliver'd  France, 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

m. 

"  And  what,"  I  said, "  diough  Blasphemy's  loud  acieam 
IVith  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  possicms  wore 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream ! 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled, 
The  Sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light ! 
And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled, 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 
bright; 
When  France  her  fhmt  deep«carr'd  and  gory 
Concealed  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glocy  { 

When,  insupportably  advancing, 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp; 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing, 
Dom^tic  treason,  crush'd  beneadi  her  latal  stamp. 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore ; 

Then  I  reprooch'd  my  feara  that  would  not  flee ; 
**  And  soon,"  I  said,  **  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  aloue, 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 
Till  liove  and  Joy  look  nwnd,  and  call  the  Earth 
their  own." 

IV. 

Forgive  me,  Freedom !  O  forgive  those  dreaoM ! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caveins  sen^— 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood'Stain'd  streams! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  oountiy  periah'd ; 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  m<mntain<enows   • 

Wifh  bleeding  wounds;  forgive  me  that  I  cheriah'd 
One  thought  that  ever  blen'd  your  cruel  foes ! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt,  . 

Where  Peace  her  jealous  home  had  built ; 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stonny  wilds  so  dear; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  fieedmn  of  the  mountaineei^— 
O  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulteroua,  blind. 

And  patqot  only  in  pernicious  toils ! 
Are  these  thy  boasts.  Champion  of  human-kind  t 

To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway. 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey; 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  spoils 

From  Freemen  toni ;  to  tampt  and  io  betray! 

V. 

The  Sensual  and  the  Daik  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 

Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain ! 
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O  liberty !  with  profiden  endeavor 
Have  I  puxsaed  thee,  many  a  weary  hour ; 

But  thou  nor  Bwell'it  the  victor's  itrain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee 
(Not  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee). 

Alike  fiom  Priestcraft's  harpy  minions. 
And  fiu;tiou8  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves. 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  pUymates  of  the 

waves ! 
And  there  I  felt  thee !— on  that  sea-cliff's  verge, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  breeze  above, 

Had  made  one  murmur  with  ihe  distant  surge ! 

Yea,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare. 

And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

Fossessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 

O  liberty !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

February,  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 

WEriTEN  Of   APRIL,  1798,  D17RIN0  TRX   ALARM  OF 

AN  INVASION. 

A  GRIBN  and  nlent  spot,  amid  the  hills, 
A  small  and  silent  dell !  O'er  stiller  place 
No  sinking  sky-lark  ever  poised  himself. 
The  hilb  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope, 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on, 
All  golden  with  iie  never-bloomless  lurziB, 
Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell. 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fredi  and  delicate 
As  vemal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax. 
When,  throuf^  its  hali^transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 
The  level  Sunshine  glinuneni  with  green  light 
Oh !  lis  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook ! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he. 
The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years. 
Knew  just  so  much  of  iblly,  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise ! 
Here  he  might  Ue  on  fern  or  wither'd  heath. 
While  from  the  singing-lark  (that  sings  unseen 
The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best), 
And  firom  the  Sun,  and  from  the  breezy  Air, 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame ; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  hslf-sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing-laik ! 
Hiat  nngest  Uke  an  angel  in  the  clouds ! 


My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  ftill  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethien— O  my  God ! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
Hiis  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hilb«- 
InvaaioD,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout. 


And  all  the  crash  of  onset;  fear  and  rege. 

And  undetermined  conflict— -even  now, 

Even  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  ide ; 

Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  Son! 

We  have  offended.  Oh !  my  countrymen ! 

We  have  oflfended  very  grievously. 

And  been  most  tyrannous.    From  east  to  west 

A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  Heaven! 

The  wretched  [dead  against  us ;  multitudes 

Countless  and  vehement,  the  Sons  of  God, 

Our  Brethren !  like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 

Steam'd  up  from  Cairo's  swamps  of  pestilence. 

Even  so,  my  oovaxtrytaen  I  have  we  gone  forth 

And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  wid  pangs, 

And,  deadlier  &r,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 

With  slow  perdition  muiden  the  whole  man. 

His  body  and  lus  soul !  Meanwhile,  at  home. 

All  individual  dignity  and  power 

IngulTd  in  Courts,  Committees,  Institutions, 

Associations  and  Societies, 

A  vain,  speech-mouthinff,  speech-reporting  Guild, 

One  Benefit^Hub  for  mutual  flattery. 

We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 

Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ; 

Contemptuous  of  all  honorable  rule. 

Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 

For  gold,  as  at  a  market !  The  sweet  words 

Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 

Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  preach'd. 

Are  muUer'd  o'er  by  men,  whose  tones  proclaim 

How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade: 

Rank  soofllerB  some,  but  roost  too  indolent 

To  deem  them  falsehoods  oi  to  know  their  truth. 

Oh !  blasphemous !  the%x>k  of  life  is  made 

A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 

We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break ; 

For  all  must  swear — all  and  in  every  place. 

College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-court ; 

All,  all  mu0t  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed, 

Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young ; 

All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury. 

That  fiiith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 

Sounds  like  a  ju^ler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joy. 

Forth  fiom  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 

(Pbrtentous  sight !)  the  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 

Drops  his  blue-firinged  Uds,  and  holds  them  close, 

And  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven, 

Cries  out, "Where  is  it?" 

Thankless  too  for  peace 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  seas), 
Secure  from  actual  warfiire,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  pnsitonate  for  war ! 
Alas !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague, 
Baoie,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snows), 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  damorooa 
For  wor'and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combatants  ?  No  gneas 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  or  contingency,   - 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 
(StuiSTd  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  nomei^ 
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And  mijantiaut  of  the  Ckid  in  Heaven),  ■ 

We  aead  oar  iwindatei  for  Um  certain  death 

Of  thoQflands  and  ten  tfaouaanda!  Boyi  and  girla* 

And  women,  that  would  groan  to  lee  a  child 

Poll  off  an  inaect's  leg,  aU  read  of  war, 

Tlie  beat  amuaement  ibr  oar  morning-meal ! 

Tlie  poor  wretch,  who  hai  learnt  bit  only  pnyen 

From  corMa,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enough 

To  aak  a  Ueenng  from  Ins  Heavenly  Father, 

Beoomea  a  flnent  phrsaeman,  absolute 

And  technical  in  victories  and  defeats. 

And  all  oar  dainty  terms  Ibr  fratricide ; 

Terms  which  we  tnmdle  smoothly  o'er  oar  tongoea 

like  mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 

We  join  no  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 

As  if  the  aoMier  died  without  a  wound ; 

As  if  the  iibras  of  ibis  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch. 

Who  feU  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

FlMB'd  off  to  Heaven,  translated  and  not  kiU'd : 

Aa  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him. 

No  God  to  judge  him !  Therefore,  evil  days 

Are  coming  on  us,  O  my  oooniryroen ! 

And  what  if  all-avenging  Providence, 

Smog  and  retributive,  sboold  make  us  know 

The  meaning  of  our  words,  fbroe  ua  to  feel 

The  deaolation  and  the  agony 

Of  oar  fierce 


Spare  us  yet  awhile, 
Father  and  Ckidl  O!  spare  us  3ret  awhile ! 
Oh !  leciwt  English  women  drag  their  flight 
Feinting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  babes. 
Of  the  sweet  infenis,  that  but  yesterday 
Langh'd  at  the  breast !  Sous,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
Who  ever  gazed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
Which  grew  up  with  you  round  the  same  fire-side. 
And  all  who  ever  heard  the  sabbath-bells 
Without  the  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure ! 
Stand  forth :  be  men !  repel  an  impious  foe, 
Impkras  and  felse,  a  light  ]ret  cruel  nee, 
Who  laugh  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
With  deeds  of  murder ;  and  still  promising 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free. 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  feith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
And  all  that  lifb  the  spirit!  Stand  we  fbrthj 
Render  thran  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean. 
And  let  them  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
As  the  vile  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain-blast 
Swept  from  our  shores !  And  oh !  may  we  return 
Not  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear. 
Repenting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
So  fierce  a  foe  to  ftemy! 


I  have  told, 
O  Britons!  O  my  brediren!  I  have  told 
Most  bitter  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 
Nor  deem  my  seal  or  fectioos  or  mistimed ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them. 
Who,  pla3rtng  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
At  their  own  vices.     We  have  been  too  long 
Dnpea  of  a  deep  delusion!  Some,  belike. 
Groaning  with  restlem  enmity,  expect 
All  chafl^  from  change  of  constituted  power; 
As  if  a  Government  had  been  a  robe, 


On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  lagg*d 

Like  fanqr  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 

Pull'd  off  at  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 

A  radical  causation  to  a  few 

Poor  drudgee  of  chastising  Providence, 

Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 

From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness. 

Which  gave  them  birth  and  nurMd  them.    OlherB, 

meanwhile. 
Dole  with  a  mad  idolatry ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  images. 
And  yield  them  worship^  they  are  eiiemiea 
Even  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd — 
But,  O  dear  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and  holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father !  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  moiintain<hil]s. 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adomtion  of  the  God  in  nature. 
All  lovely  and  all  honorable  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  f 
There  hves  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unbonow'd  from  my  country.    O  divine 
And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  vrith  awe,  and  nng  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  tliat  made  me ! 

May  my  fears. 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunta 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Ptais  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heaidf  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate 


But  now  the  gentle  dew-&Il  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze : 
The  light  has  lef\  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Though  still  a  snimy  gleam  lies  beautiful, 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  farewell. 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  soil  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way ;  and  lo !  recall'd 
From  bodings  that  have  well-nigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !  And  afVer  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook. 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main. 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Converting  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey!  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge  efane 
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CIiBtaring,  ^vliich  mark  the  mansion  of  my  fiiend» 

And  dote  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 

Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 

And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace !  With  light 

And  quiclen'd  fixHsteps  thitherward  I  tend, 

Remembering  thee,  O  green  and  silent  dell  I 

An#  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness 

And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 

Is  sollen'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 

Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human-kind. 

Netker  SUnoey,  April  28th,  179& 


FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A  WAR  ECLOGUE. 
WTTB  AN  ATOLOOrnO  PKEFACC* 


The  Scene  a  deadaied  Tract  m  La  VemUe,    Famois 
is  ditcocertd  lying  on  ike  ground ;  toker  enter  FiEE 

FAMINI. 

Barnaul !  sisters !  who  sent  you  here  f 

BLAnOHTER  ((O  mi). 

I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

FIRK. 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  HelL 

No!  no!  no! 
MyselC  I  named  him  once  below, 
And  all  the  souls,  that  damned  be, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  tfieir  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  Hell's  buraing  raften 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters! 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spiritB  tell ! 
Twin  make  a  hoUday  in  HeU! 

FAMIJfX. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so ! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slew. 

BLAUGBTXft. 

Letteii  fimr  do  fbna  his  name^ 
And  who  sient  you  ff 

BOTH. 

The  Hone!  die  BBme! 

BLAUUUTU. 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlock'd  my  den, 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  tfaoosand  men. 


>OTB. 


Who  bade  yon  do  itt 


BLAUOUTIE. 

The  same!  theaame! 


Letters  four' do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FAMINE. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks!  the  men  have  bled. 

Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  bread. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle; 

With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle. 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow. 

And  the  homeless  dog — ^but  they  would  not  gow 

So  off  I  flew;  for  how  could  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  foref 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  oottage-wall — 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  I 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister!  in  our  ear. 

FAMNK. 

A  baby  beat  its'  dying  mother. 

I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was  starving  the  other! 


BOTB. 


Who  bade  yon  do'tf 


the 


FAMINX. 

Tbeaame! 
Letters  four  do  form  hb  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FIU. 

Sisters!  I  from  Ireland  came! 

Hedge  and  oom-flelds  all  on  flame, 

I  triumph'd  o'er  the  setting  sun! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done. 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides. 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 

To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night. 

Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  blazing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot: 

The  house^tream  met  the  flame /uid 

While  crash!  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist. 

On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nums. 

That  deal  in  discontent  and  curses. 


•d. 


BOTH. 


•  8ss  Appiadix  to '*  AiMliM  Zmsw. 


»i 


Who  bade  you  do 'tr 


l^BBme!  the 
Letters  four  do  foim  his  name. 
He  let  me  knee,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  hun  alone  the  prsise  is  due. 


He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honor  duef 

FAMXNK. 

Wisdom  comes  with  lack  of  food, 
I II  gnaw,  I  'U  gnaw  the  multitude. 
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Till  the  cop  of  nge  o*eii)rim : 

Hmjt  alnD  Miae  him  uid  hit  brood— 


BLA17GBTXft> 

TbtyAtHl  tear  him  limb  fiom  limb! 


0  thankleaB  beldamee  and  mitrae ! 
And  is  this  all  that  yon  can  do 

For  him  who  did  ao  much  fer  yon  f 
Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth ! 
Hath  richly  caler'd  for  yon  both; . 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 
Aneigfatyeam*  work  f— Away!  aw^! 

1  alone  am  ftithful !  I 
Cling  to  him  everlaatmgly- 

1796. 


RECANTATION 

TLLOnkATED  ttt  THZ  ROftT  OF  THX  MAD  OX. 

An  Ox,  long  fed  with  mnaty  hay. 

And  worii'd  with  yoke  and  chain, 
Wae  tum'd  out  on  an  April  day. 
When  fields  are  in  their  best  array. 
And  growing  grasses  sparkle  gay. 
At  once  with  sun  and  rain. 

Tie  grass  was  fine,  the  son  was  blight, 

With  truth  I  may  aver  it ; 
The  Ox  was  glad,  as  well  he  might, 
Thought  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight. 
And  frisk'd  to  show  his  huge  delight, 

Much  like  a  beast  of  spirit 

"  Slop^  neighbors !  stop !  why  these  alarms  f 

The  Ox  is  only  glad.'* 
Bat  still  they  pour  from  cots  and  farms 
Halloo !  the  parish  is  up  in  arms 
'  (A  hoaxing  hunt  has  always  charms). 

Halloo!  the  Ox  is  mad. 

Tbe  fnghted  beast  scampered  about. 
Plunge !  through  the  hedge  he  drove^ 

The  mob  pursue  with  hideous  rout, 

A  bull-dog  ftstem  on  his  snout. 

He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out- 
He  's  mad,  he 's  mad,  by  Jove ! 

** Slop, neighborly  stop!"  aloud  did  call 

A  sage  of  sober  hue. 
Bat  all  at  once  on  him  they  fall, 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
**  What !  would  you  have  him  toss  us  all  f 

And,  damme !  who  are  yon  f " 

Ah,  hapless  sage !  his  ears  they  stun. 

And  cnrae  him  o'er  and  o'er — 
*  Ton  bloody-minded  dog ! "  (ciiea  one,) 
**  l^o  tS&x  your  windpipe  were  good  fun-^ 
XM  U—  you  for  an  impiou^  son 
Of  a  ^esbyterian 


*  Oss  of  Um  BHUviSas  iroida  wUeh  tfas 
bad  ■boottkiitiBMScaaBlsiitowortnaiCiroraeqDirinff  fhun 
tka  nmon*  in  tbs  iwtpit,  aad  the  pradaoMtioaB  OB  ths  — »— 


«  You'd  have  lym  gora  the  parish-priett, 

And  run  against  the  altar — 
Yon  Fiendr^ThB  sage  his  wanungs  oeaaed. 
And  North,  and  South,  and  West,  and  East, 
Halloo !  they  follow  the  poor  beaat, 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

Old  Lewis,  't  was  his  evil  day. 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes ; 
The  Ox  was  his — what  could  he  aay  f 
His  legs  were  stifien'd  with  dismay, 
Ihe  Che  ran  o'er  him  'mid  the  fray. 

And  gave  him  his  death's  bruise. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on— bat  here. 
The  Gospel  scarce  more  true  iih— 

My  muse  stops  short  in  mid-careei^— 

Nay!  gentle  reader!  do  not  aneer, 

I  cannot  choose  bat  drop  a  tear, 
A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town, 

All  foUow'd,  boy  and  dad. 
Bull-dog,  Parson,  Shopman,  Ck>wn, 
The  Publicans  rush'd  fiom  the  Grown, 
"Halloo!  hamstring  him!  enthimdown!^ 

They  drove  the  poor  Ox  mod. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  tease. 
Why  even  a  rat  might  plague  you : 

There  *s  no  philosopher  but  sees 

That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disenae 

Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  freese. 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  Ox,  in  frantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  Bull — 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  stew'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly-full. 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  't'is  dear- 
Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle ! 
But  all  agree  he  'd  disappear, 
Would  but  the  panon  venture  near. 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer 
Squirt  out  some  fi»ting-spitde.t 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  could  VorrjF— 
Our  parson  too  was  swift  of  feet. 
But  riiow'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat! 
The  victor  Gt  scour'd  down  the  streeW 

The  mob  fled  huny-skuiry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fieUa  new-plow'd, 
T^^ough  hii  hedge  and  throu|^  her  hedge. 

He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  bellow'd  kind. 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter^kelter  crowd. 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 


t  Aoeoriinf  to  tfas  snpenlition  of  the  West  Comtrias,  if  foa 
meet  the  Devd,  ron  may  nther  cot  him  in  half  with  a  itnw,  or 
ron  may  rsnisnim  instant^  to  dinnpear  by    '  ' 
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Alas!  to  mend  the  breaphei  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  niimies. 
They  all  mint  work,  whate'er  betide. 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  Avarice  and  for  Pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

Bat  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried — "  Stop,  neighbors!  itop! 
The  Ox  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop, 
No,  not  a  school-boy's  &rthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

"  The  Ox  is  mad !  Ho!  Dick.  Bob,  Mat! 
What  means  this  coward  fuss  ? 

Ho!  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat— 

"T  will  trip  him  up — or  if  not  that, 

Why,  damme !  we  must  lay  him  flat- 
Sew,  here's  my  blunderbuss!" 

**  A  l|iDg  dog !  just  now  he  said. 

The  Ok  was  only  glad. 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head !  "— 
*'  Hush! "  quoth  the  sage,  *'  you  've  been  misled. 
No  quarrels  now — let's  all  inake  head — 

You  drove  the  poor  Ox  mad!" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat. 
With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper. 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat. 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat. 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat. 
Our  puny  woollen  draper. 

And  so  my  Muse  perforce  drew  bit. 

And  in  he  rush'd  and  panted : — 
"  Well,  have  you  hearf  ? "— «  No !  not  a  whiL" 
**  What!  han't  you  heard  7"— Come,  out  with  it ! " 
**ThaC  Tiemey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan  *s  recanted." 


II.  LOVE  POEMS. 


Qoss  hnnSk  tanero  iljrliii  olim  effndit  in  mnro, 
PMltfii  hio  IsoyiiMa,  et  qnod  pharatnitiii  maatk 
IDs  imer  paeio  foeit  mihi  empide  Tulniu, 
Gania  panlatini  oooMiinit  long ior  tbtu, 
VhraodoqiM  nmol  Domnar,  npimumue  msaendo. 
196  nuhi  eoUatntcniaJriMw  iOe  ridsbor : 
FroM  slis  at,  momqiM  sUi,  novamentii  imste* 
Vozqus  sliod  loiiatr— 

Fsetore  nano  gelido  oaBdMiniaeramar  smanteB, 
Jainqm  aabM  podat  Vsteres  tranqaiUa  tumaltos 
I  hoRst  rslacensqae  aJiamimtat  itta  keutam. 

PeirarA. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  TBE 
DARK  LADIE. 

The  fonowiof  Posra  'n  inteadod  ai  the  introdoetioii  to  s 
somowh&tloacer  OM.  The  we  of  theoM  Ballad  word  Ladis  for 
Ladr. to  theoolf  pieee  of  obwleteneaa  in  it;  and  a«  it  ia  pro* 
faaiadljr  a  tale  of  aneient  timet.  I  trait  that  the  aflbetionata 
loTeia  of  Tanerabie  antiquity  [aa  Camdeo  laya]  will  /rant  me 
their  pardon,  and  perbapa  may  beindvead  to  admit  a  foreo 
Md  propriety  in  it  A  heaTier  ofajeetioo  may  be  addnoed 
acainat  the  aolhor,  that  in  thoae  timaa  offear  and  expectation, 
arfaap  aovakiaa  explode  afoiud  m  in  all  diieotioia^  be  ahooU 


praaome  to  oSer  to  the  pobHo  a  aiDy  tale  efoJd-ftahioned  love : 
and  five  yeaia  a(o,  I  own  I  ahonld  hare  allowed  and  felt  the 
Ibroe  of  thia  objectioo.  But,  alaa !  ezploiioo  baa  aooceodad 
eiplodon  ao  rapidly  .that  noToity  itaelfoeaBaa  to  appear  now*,  and 
it  ia  poaaible  that  now  even  a  aimple  itory  .wholly  oninapirad  with 
pofitiea  or  penoaality,  may  find  aoma  attantioB  amid  the  hub- 
bob  crf'rerolntiona,  as  to  thoM  who  have  ramaided  a  looff  time 
by  the  faOa  of  Niagaia.  the  lowest  wh  iapering  beeooBee diatiaet 

ly  andible.  8.  T.  C. 

Dee.  SI,  Vm. 


O  xxfcVE  the  lily  on  its  stem; 

0  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray; 
O  leave  the  elder  bloom,  four  maids! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  mjrrtle-bough 

'niis  mom  around  my  harp  you  twined. 
Because  it  foshion'd  mournfully 

Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  Tale  of  Love  and  Woe. 

A  wofiil  Tale  of  Love  I  sing  ; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark!  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

0  come,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  Sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve! 

She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

AU  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  foed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oh !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams» 

1  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  sate. 

Beside  the  niin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene. 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  Joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve! 

She  lean'd  against  the  anned  man» 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 

She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  harp, 
Amid  the  ling'ring  light 

1  play'd  a  sad  and  doleful  air, 

I  sang  an  old  and  moving  stoi^^^ 
An  old  rude  aong,  that  fitted  weU 
That  min  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush,* 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 

For  weU  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaxe  upon  her  fooe. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 

And  how  for  ten  long  yearshe  woo'd 
The  Ladia  of  the  Land : 
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I toU  lier  bow  he  pined :  end  ah! 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleeding  tone 
With  which  I  mng  another*!  love. 

Interpreted  mj  own. 


She  liaten'd  with  a  flitting  Uiuh ;  * 
With  dojvncast  eyes,  and  modest  giaoe ; 

And  die  fufpLve  me,  that  I  gaied 
Too  ftndly  on  her  lace ! 

But  when  I  told  the  cmel  nom 

That  erased  this  bold  and  lonely  Knight» 
And  how  he  ioam*d  the  moontain-wood% 

Hot  rested  day  or  night; 

And  how  he  eross'd  the  woodman's  paths; 

Throogh  briers  and  swampy  mosies  beat ; 
How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  his  limbs. 

And  low  stubs  gored  his  feet ; 

That  sometimes  fiom  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimas  fiom  the  darksome  shade. 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade ;  - 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
An  Angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did, 

He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band, 
And  saved  fiom  outrage  worse  than  death 

The  Ladie  of  the  Land ! 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasp*d  his  knees ; 

And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain— 
And  meekly  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain : 

And  how  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 

And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 

A  dying  man  he  lay ; 

His  dying  words — ^but  when  I  reached 
That  tend'rest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 

My  ftlt'ring  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturb'd  her  soul  with  pity! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 

Had  thrill'd  my  guiltless  Genevieve ; 

Hie  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes  and  fean  that  kindle  hope, 

An  undtrtingnishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cheridf  d  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 

She  bluah'd  with  love  and  maiden^hame; 
And,  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell, 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sigh»— 

I  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Her  gently  bosom  rise. 


Her  wet  cheek  glow'd :  she  stept  aside. 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd ; 

Then  suddenly,  vrith  tim'rous  eye. 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept 

She  half  inclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  presi'd  me  vrith  a  meek  embrMe ; 

And  beiyiing  back  her  head,  look'd  up, 
And  gaied  upon  my  Ace. 

T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art. 

That  I  might  nther  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  kive  with  virgin  pride ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  mora  a  tale  of  woe, 

A  woeful  tale  of  love  I  sing : 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs. 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 

That  crazed  iaa  bold  and  kmely  Knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  or  night ; 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty  : 
Come,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

BefeU  the  Darii  Ladie. 


LEWn,  OR  THE  CTRCASSIAN 
IDVE^llAVKT, 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  froifl  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha's  stream ; 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  fkr. 
The  rock  half^helter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boAghs  of  tressy  yew — 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  fair. 
Gleaming  tluough  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Deport ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  passed ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grem 
With  floating  colon  not  a  fow, 

Till  it  reached  the  moon  at  last; 
Tlien  the  ckmd  was  i^diolly  bri^ 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti : 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  ny  mind. 
If  Lewti  nevor  will  be  kind. 
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The  little  cloud— it  floBts  away. 

Away  it  goes;  away  so  aoon ? 
Alas !  it  has  no  power  to  stay  : 
Its  hues  are  dim,  iti  hues  are  gray— ^ 

Away  it  passes  from  the  moon ! 
How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly, 

Ever  fiMling  more  and  more, 
To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 

And  now  *t  is  whiter  than  before ! 
As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 

When,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind — 
And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

J  saw  a  vapor  in  the  sky, 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high; 
I  ne.'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud : 

Perhaps  the  breezes  that  can  fly 

NoW  below  and  now  above. 
Have  snatch'd  alofl  the  lawny  shroud 

Of  Lady  fair — ^that  died  for  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish'd 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherish'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind — 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever : 

Like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder, 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river-swans  have  heard  my  tiead, 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 

O  beauteouSk Birds!  methinks  ye  measure 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  Birds !  't  is  such  a  pleasure 
i    To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies. 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine-bower. 
The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  Night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread. 
And  creep,  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight, 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

Oh !  that  she  saw  me  In  a  dream. 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem. 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I  *d  die  indeed,  if  I  mi^^t  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image !  soothe  my  mind ! 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
179{». 


0*er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whoits ;  while  oft  unaccn. 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  forest4eavea. 
The  scared  snake  rustles.  Onward  still  I  tofly 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither !  A  new  joy. 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust. 
And  gladsome  as  the  first-bom  of  the  spring. 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind. 
Playmate,  or  guide !  The  master-passion  quell'd, 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  baik 
The  fir-trees,  and  the  unfrequent  slender  oak. 
Forth  firom  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up»  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant 


THE  HCrURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

TnioixiH  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  underwood 
I  fbsce  my  way;  now  dimb^  and  now  descend 


Here  Wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  Remone ; 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man  who,  sick  in  soul, 
'And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweaiy. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-flowcri — Gentle  Lunatic ! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be. 
He  would  far  rather  not  be  that,  he  is ; 
But  would  be  something,  that  he  knows  not  of. 
In  winds  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks ! 

But  hence,  fond  wretch !  breathe  not  oontagioa 
here! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these :  these  are  no  groves 
Where  Love  dare  loiter !  If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stomps  shall  gore 
His  dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  bird 
Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  O  ye  N3rmphs, 
Ye  G^ads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Dryades ! 
And  you,  ye  Earth-winds !  you  that  make  at  mom 
The  dew-drops  quiver  on  the  spiders'  webs ! 
You,  O  ye  wingless  Airs !  that  creep  between 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  furze. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summer-noon. 
The  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed — 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp, 
Now  pent  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  Fays,  and  elfin  Gnomes ! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemock 
His  little  Godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  hedgehog's  back 

This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fiuicies  play  the  merry  fool. 
And  hugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old, 
Hollow,  and  weedy  Oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  net-work :  here  will  I  couch  my 

'   limbs. 
Close  by  this  river,  in  diis  silent  shade, 
As  safo  and  sacred  from  the  stop  of  man 
As  an  invisible  worid — unheard,  unseen. 
And  list'ning  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinklmg  sound ; 
.Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighboring  trunk 
Make  honey-hoards.   The  breeze,  that  Tisifis  ne» 
Was  never  Love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  tlie  maiden's  brow. 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek ; 
Ne'er  play'd  the  wanton — ^never  half-diiclaaed 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisons  for  some  love-distemper'd  youth. 
Who  ne'ar  hencefbdh  may  see  an  aspeo-jpove 
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Shhrer  in  luduae^  bat  hii  leefale  heut 
Shall  flow  sway  lilu  a  diwilTixig  thing. 

SwMt  hntae !  thoa  only,  if  I  gueai  aright, 
liileat  the  feadien  of  the  robin'!  breast, 
That  aweUa  ila  little  breast,  ao  fidl  of  song; 
Smging  abo¥«  me,  on  the  mountain-ailL 
And  thou  too,  deaert  Stream !  no  pool  of  thine, 
Tbongfa  dear  as  lake  in  latest  summer-ere. 
Did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  virgin's  robe. 
The  &ee,  the  form  divine,  the  downcast  look 
ContemplatiTe !  Behold !  her  open  palm 
Prnta  her  cheek  and  brow !  her  elbow  rests 
On  the  bare  branch  of  haU^nprooted  tree, 
lliat  leans  towards  ifs  mirror!  Who  erewhile 
Had  fion  her  coontenanoe   tnm'd,  or  kwk'd  by 

stealth 
(For  fear  is  true  love's  cruel  num),  he  now 
With  siedftst  gaie  and  unofiending  eye, 
Wordiips  die  wateiy  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicioiis  to  the  scn^  but  fleeting,  vain. 
E'en  as  that  phantom-worid  on  which  he  gaaed. 
Bat  not  unheeded  gaxed :  for  see,  ah !  see. 
The  sportive  tsoant  with  her  left  hand  jdacka 
The  heads  of  tall  flowen  that  behind  her  grow, 
Lfchais,  and  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bells : 
And  suddeidy,  as  one  that  toys  wi^  time. 
Scatters  them  on  the  pool !  llien  all  die  charm 
la  tMoken-— all  diat  j^antom-world  so  &ir 
Vanishes,  aod  a  thonsnnd  circlets  spread. 
And  each  BBBshapes  die  other.    Stay  awhile, 
Pbor  yooth,  who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  thine  eyes! 
lie  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothnesi,  soon 
The  visians  will  return !  And  lo !  he  stays : 
And  soon  the  fragmenls  dim  of  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
Th«  pool  beoomes  a  minor ;  and  behold 
Each  wild-Aower  on  the  marge  inverted  there. 
And  diere  die  halPuprooted  tree— but  where, 
O  where  die  viigin's  snowy  arm,  that  lean'd 
On  ifs  bare  branch  ?  He  turns,  and  she  is  gone  f 
Homeward  she  steals  throhgh  many  a  woodland 


Whidi  be  ahall  seek  in  vain,    m-foted.  youdi ! 
Go,  day  by  day,  and  waste  diy  manly  prime 
In  mad  loveyeaming  by  the  vacant  brook, 
Till  sickly  thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thon 
Behold'st  her  shadow  atill  abiding  there. 
The  Naiad  of  die  Mirror! 

Not  to  diee» 

0  wild  and  desert  Stream !  belongs  this  tale : 
Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou— die  crowded  fira 
Spire  from  thy  afaorea,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 
Bfaking  thee  doleful  aa  a  cavem-weU : 

Save  w^ien  the  shy  king^ahera  build  dieir  nest 
On  thy  steep  banka,  no  bves  hast  thou,  wild  stream! 

This  be  my  chosen  haunt— emancipate 
From  pasaion's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 

1  rise  and  trace  its  devious  course.   O  lead. 
Lead  me  to  deeper  ahadea  and  kmelier  glooms. 
Lo!  stealing  through  the  canopy  of  fin. 
How  foxr  the  sonshine  spots  that  roosay  rock, 
ble  of  the  river,  whose  disparted  waves 
Dart  off  asunder  with  an  angry  sound. 
How  soon  to  reunite !  And  see !  they  meet, 
£acii  in  die  odior  lost  and  found :  and  see 


FlacelesB,  as  spiriti,  one  soft  wate^sun 

Throbbing  within  them,  Heart  at  once  and  Eye ! 

With  ita  soft  neighborhood  of  filmy  clouds. 

The  stains  and  ahadinga  of  forgotten  teara, 

Dimneaa  o'eiswum  with  luatre !  Such  the  hour 

Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  love'a  brief  fouds ; 

And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfidl ! 

I  pasB  forth  into  light — ^I  find  myself 

Beneath  a  weeping  birch  (most  beautifttl 

Of  foreat-treea,  the  Lady  of  the  woods). 

Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 

That  overbrowa  the  cataract    How  bunis 

The  landscape  on  my  sight !  Two  crsacent  hills 

Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  ao  make 

A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  aa  might  aeem. 

With  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  atone  cottages. 

Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit-trees.    At  my  foot. 

The  whortle-berriea  are  bedew'd  with  spray, 

Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfolL 

How  aolenmly  the  pendent  ivy  maaa 

Swinga  in  ita  winnow :  all  die  air  ia  calm. 

The   smoke   from    cottage-chimneys,   tinged   widi 

ligbt. 
Rises  in  columns  ;  from  this  house  alOne, 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  rianta. 
And  feela  ita  ceaaeleaa  breeze.    But  what  is  this  ? 
That  cottage,  with  its  alanting  chimneyHnnoke, 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child. 
His  dear  head  pillow'd  on  a  sleeping  dog— > 
One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  the  huid 
Holds  loosely  ita  small  handful  of  wild-flowers, 
Unfilletdd,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketeh'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-ailver  skin, 
Peel'd  from  the  burchen  bark !  Divinest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvas,  and  diose  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !  See,  die  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fme  skin !  She  has  been  newly  here ; 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  headi  has  been  her  couch — 
The  presBure  atill  remaina!  O  bleaaed  couch! 
For  diia  mayat  thou  flower  early,  And  the  Sun, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rtnrt  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bella !   O  laabel ! 
Daughter  of  geniua !  statolieat  of  our  maida ! 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alceua  wooed. 
The  Leabian  woman  of  immortal  aong ! 
O  child  of  geniua !  atately,  beautifid. 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  aave  only  me. 
And  not  ungende  e'en  to  me !  My  heart. 
Why  beata  it  thua  7  Through  yonder  coppioe-wood 
Needa  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straightway 
On  to  her  ftther's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit— 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Drbpt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  die  relic  7  't  will  but  idly  feed 
The  pasaion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  haa  left. 
She  cannot  Uame  me  that  I  follow'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through. 


THE  NIGHT-SCENE. 
A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SANDOVAL. 

Tou  loved  die  dau^iter  of  Don  Manriqua  f 
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EAKL  HKNftT. 
SANDOVAL. 

Did  you  not  lay  you  ipvoo'd  herf 

KARL  RENKT. 

Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo! 


Loved  f 


Onoe  I  loved 


SANDOVAL. 

And  woo'd,  perdumce, 
One  whom  yon  loved  not ! 

KARL  HCN&T. 

Oh !  I  were  moit  baie. 
Not  loving  Oropeza.   True,  I  woo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound ;  bat  ahe 
Met  my  advances  with  impaaaion'd  pride, 
That  Idndled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  sire. 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  hit  hand,  rejected 
£%-  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memoiy 
Of  ancient  feuds  poor'd  curses  on  my  heed. 
Her  bloMingB  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countenance 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  liitenest  to  me. 

SANDOVAL. 

Anxiously,  Henry !  reasoning  anxiously. 
But  Oropeza— 

KARL  HXNRT. 

Blendngs  gather  round  her ! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage, 
BeneaUi  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army. 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom, 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge. 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ;  the  air  was  almost  sultry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close,  the  umbrage  o*er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ; — ^yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillneai  of  the  balmy  night^air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbor  stood, 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees — ^I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkneai 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made— thither  she  led 

me, 
To  that  sweet  bower !  Then  Oropen  trembled^ 
I  heard  her  heart  beat<-if  't  were  not  my  own. 

SANDOVAL. 

A  rode  and  scaring  i¥>fe,'my  fiiend ! 


HXNRT. 

Oh!  no! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  bat  pleasure. 
The  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love : 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  Nature, 
Fleeing  fiom  Pain,  shelter'd  herself  in  Joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady, 
like  eyes  suffused  with  rapture.    life  was  in  lis : 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  fiamea 
A  living  soul — ^I  vow'd  to  die  for  her : 
With  the  &int  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken. 


Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vow'd  it! 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
Oh !  there  is  ^oy  above  the  name  of  pleasure. 
Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 

SANDOVAL  {vjiih  a  mrcattic  imtZe). 
No  other  (ban  as  eastern  sages  paint. 
The  God,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf^ 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking, 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble. 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

KARL  HXNRY. 

Ah!  was  that  bliss 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  f 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence, 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  arms ;  the  veins  were  swelling  on  them. 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice. 
Oh  I  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  thou  f 
I  swore,  and  i^th  an  inward  thought  that  seem'd 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt, 
I  would  exchange  my  unblench'd  state  with  hers.— 
Friend !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go— ell  olyects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval  I  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her — 
Say  nothing  of  me — 1  myself  will  seek  her — 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  torment 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye— 

[Earl  Hxnry  reft'^  inio  Ae  wmL 

SANDOVAL  {alone). 
O  Henry !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act^— yet  art  thou  never  great 
^t  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert«inds  rise  up 
And  shape  themselves :  from  Earth  to  Heaven  they 

stand. 
As  diough  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple. 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honor ! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled  :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins ! 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN, 

WHOM  THE  AUTHOR  HAD  KNOWN  IN  THS  DAYS  OF 

HER  INNOCKNOI. 

Mtrtlr-liap  that,  ill  besped. 

Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 
Soil'd  beneath  the  oommon  tread. 

Far  fiom  thy  protacting  spray ! 

When  the  Partridge  o'er  the  slysaf 
WhiiT^d  akmg  Sue  jrellow  vale, 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  heedless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

Lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sighs. 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo*d  and  whisper'd  thee  to  rise. 
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QaOy  fiom  diy  mothoMtalk 

Well  IlKra  danced  and  waited  high — 
Soon  on  this  nnahelter'd  walk 

Fhttig  to  &de,  to  rot  and  die. 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN  AT  THE 

THEATRE. 

Maidin,  that  with  aullen  brow 

Sltteit  behind  those  virgim  gay, 
like  a  aooreh'd  and  mildew'd  bouqsfa, 
*inid  the  bkwma  of  Bfay ! 


Him  who  Imed  Ifaee  and  Ibnook, 
Oft  I  watch*d  with  angry  gaxe, 

Fearfid  nw  hia  pleading  look,- 
Amdona  heard  hia  fervid  phiaae. 


Soft  the  glances  of  the  yoatfa. 
Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth. 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 


liiOiing  thy  poUnted  lot, 

Ifie  thee.  Maiden,  hie  thee  hence ! 
Seek  thy  weeping  Mother's  cot. 

With  a  wiser  innocence. 

TlMm  hast  known  deceit  and  ioDy, 
Thou  hast  felt  that  vice  is  woe : 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
Inly  axm'd,  go,  Maiden!  ga 

Mother  sage  of  Sell^ominion, 
Firm  thy  steps,  O  Melancholy  f 

Tlie  stnmgest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
U  die  memory  of  past  fidly. 

Mute  the  sky-laik  and  forlorn. 

While  she  moolla  the  firstling  plumes, 
That  had  skimm'd  the  tender  com. 

Or  the  bea]k>field's  odorous  blooms : 

Soon  with  renovated  wing 
Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 

Upward  to  the  day-star  spring, 
And  embathe  in  heavenly  Ught 


O  give  me,  fiom  this  heartteas  scene  released. 
To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gmy 

(Whom  stretching  fiom  my  nurse's  arms  I  kiss'd). 
His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 

By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night. 
The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 

With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlela  toss  in  light 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  die  bay 
Of  the  calm  gkMsy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder-trees. 
For  round  Uieir  roola  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  trim  seat  dolh  Edmund  stretch  at 
And  v^iile  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fio, 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow, 
lliat  his  own  cheek  is  wet  widi  quiet  tean. 

But  O,  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  vnnd  careers. 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  out-house  shed 

Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rainstorm  crow. 

To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe. 
Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 

Whom  hia  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasurea 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

The  things  of  Nature  utter ;  birds  or  Irces, 
Or  moan  of  ocean-gale  in  weedy  caves. 
Or  where  the  stiflf  grass  'mid  die  heath-plant  waves^ 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeae. 


UNES  COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

Noa  cold,  nor  stem,  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 

These  scented  Rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng. 

Heaves  die  proud  Harlot  her  distended  breast, 
In  intricacies  of  laborwus  song. 

llieae  Mi  not  Munc's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  Nature's  passion-warbled  plamt ; 

But  wiien  the  long-breathed  singer's  upcrill'd  strain 
Bants  in  a  squall — ^they  gape  for  wcmderment 

Hark  the  deep  bus  of  Vanity  and  Hate ! 

Soomfiil,  yet  envious,  with  sel^torturing  sneer 

My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state. 
While  die  pert  Captain,  or  die  primmer  Frieat, 
FhOtlea  oeondttpt  scandal  in  her  ear. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

TBI  tedded  hay,  the  tint  fruifii  of  die  aoil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  com-«heaves  in  one  field. 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.   The  foxglove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust, 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  up«pringing  lark. 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.  Anid  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Standi,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past'years, 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  flnd,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 
That  blue  and  bright^yed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gende  gem,  the  sweet  Forget4ne-not!* 
So  wUl  not  fiule  the  flowers  which  Emroeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 
Has  vrozk'd  (die  flowers  which  most  she  knew  I 

loved), 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  fidl  bosom's  joyous  resUesaness, 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lighdy  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeie, 
Over  their  dim  fost-moving  shadows  hung, 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely  moving  river-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  love. 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  ofif  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 


•  Cm  of  dit  aunes  (and  imritiof  to  be  die  only  one)  of  the 
JMfWMlif  S€iarpioidu  Pabutria^  s  flower  fiom  six  to  twehra 
inehee  high,  widi  Mne  bloMora  end  brif  ht  yellow  eye.  It  has 
the  iune  naoie  over  die  whole  Enpije  of  Gemuy  (Karrw*' 
sMte  aiciU)  BiA  «•  balism.  iD  Ofaawk  end  SwediB. 
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The  silk  upoo  the  fiame,  and  work'd  her  name 
Between  the  Mofl»-Roee  and  Forget-meHoot-^ 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn  hair ! 
That  (breed  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne'er  foiget  her  smile,  her  look. 
Her  voice  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep). 
Nor  yet  the  entiancement  of  that  maiden  kiss 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  retum'd, 
She  would  resign  one  half  of  that  dear  name, 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mm^  * 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  falconer's  "SHIPWRECK." 

Ah  !  not  by  Cam  or  bis,  famous  streams, 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  choice ; 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  deUcious  dreams. 
To  haip  and  song  fh)m  lady's  hand  and  voice ; 

Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  sublimer  mood 

On  cli£^  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell ; 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strew'd, 

Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  sweU ; 

Our  sea-boid  sang  this  song !  which  still  he  sings, 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend!  Hark,  Pity,  hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  Tempest's  wings, 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  Bark!. 

''Cling  to  the  shrotidi!"  In  vain!  The  breakers 


Death  shrieks !  With  two  alone  of  all  his  clan 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore, 
No  cliuRC  reamer,  but  a  shipwieck'd  man ! 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains. 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flune  ? 

The  elevating  thought  of  sufler'd  pains, 

Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mpum ;  but  chief,  the 

Of  Gratitude!  Remembrances  of  Friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more  !  Shades  of  the  Past, 

Which  Love  makes  Substance !  Hence  to  thee  I  send, 
O  dear  as  leng  as  life  and  memory' last ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head, 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd !  this  work  to 
thee: 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

ON  HER  RECOVERY  FROM  A  FEVER. 

Why  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  yon  here 

A  lovely  convalescent; 
Risen  from  ihe  bed  of  pain  and  fear. 

And  feverish  heat  incessant. 

The  sunny  Showers,  the  dappled  Sky, 
The  little  Birds  that  warble  high. 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing. 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  their  sweet  influencing. 


Believe  me,  while  in  bed  yon  lay. 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray : 

You  made  us  grow  devouter! 
Each  eye  kwk'd  up,  and  aeem'd  to  say 

How  can  we  do  without  her? 

Besides,  what  vez'd  us  worse,  we  knew, 
Tliey  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  {dace  where  you  were  goii^ ; 
This  World  has  angels  all  too  few. 

And  Heaven  is  overflowing ! 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERY 
NATURAL. 

WRITTEN  m  OERMANT. 

If  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  feathery  Urd, 
To  you  I  'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things, 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly  : 

I'm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  1 7 
AU,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids : 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone, 
Yet,  while  'tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids, 
And  still  dreams  on. 


HOM&SICE. 
WRrrrKN  in  qbrmant. 

^is  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city-crowds  must  push  his  way. 

To  stroll  akme  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  haUow  thus  the  Sabbath-Day 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower. 

Sincere,'  afllectionate,  and  gay. 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 

To  celebrate  one's  maniage^y. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight, ' 

Who  having  long  been  doom'd  to  roam. 

Throws  cff  the  bundle  from  his  back. 
Before  die  door  of  lua  own  home  f 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang ; 

This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more : 
Tliere  's  Healing  only  in  thy  wings. 

Thou  Breeze  that  playest  on  Albion's  shon  I 


ANSWEI?  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?  The  Spanow,  the 

Dove, 
The  linnet  and  Thrush,  say, "  I  love  and  I  love ! " 
In  the  winter  they  're  silent-^the  wind  is  so  strong. 
What  it  says,  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  wami 

weadier. 
And  singing,  and  loving— «]1  oome  back  together 
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Bat  the  Luk  kao  brimfiil  of  gludiMH  and  love. 
Hie  gie«D  fieldi  below  bim,  the  Uue  d^  above. 
That  he  mogh  and  ha  uiga;  and  for  ever  mogji ' 
"l  lore  my  Love,  and  my  Love  lovea me ! " 


ItB  own  aweet  telf-^a  love  of  Thee 
That  leemi,  yet  cannot  greater  be! 


THE  VISIONART  HOPE. 

Sad  lot.  to  have  no  Hope!  Thoogh  lowly  kneeling 
He  Mn  woold  frame  a  prayer  wifhin  his  breast. 
Would  ftin  entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  healingi 
That  his  sick  body  might  have  ease  and  rest; 
He  strore  in  vain!  the  dull  sighs  from  his  chest 
AgBiDit  his  will  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
Thoa^  Natnre  forced ;  though  likesome  captive  guest, 
SoDie  royal  priaoner  at  hir  oonqneror's  feast, 
An  alien's  restleas  mood  but  half  concealing. 
The  BtemneM  on  hia  gentle  brow  oonfess'd, 
Sidmeis  within  and  miseimble  feeling: 
TTMu^h  obscure  pangs  made  cones  of  his  dreaoi^ 
And  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  in  vain. 
Each  night  was  scattered  by  its  own  loud  screams, 
Yet  never  could  his  heart  command,  though  fain. 
One  deep  full  wiah  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

Tliat  Hope,  .which  was  his  inveardbBss  and  boast, 
Which  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 
Thoogh  changed  in  nature,  wander  where  he  would-— 
For  Love's  Despair  is  but  Hope's  pining  Ghost ! 
For  tlus  one  bbpe  he  makes  his  hourly  moan. 
He  wishes  and  eon  wish  for  this  alone ! 
Pierced,  as  with  light  from  Heaven,  before  its  gleams 
(So  the  love«tricken  visionary  deems) 
Disesse  would  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower. 
Whose  dews  fling  sunshine  from  the  noon-tide  bower! 
Or  let  it  stay !  yet  this  one  Hope  should  give 
Such  itrsngth  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 


THE  HAFF7  HUSBAND. 

Orr,  oft  methjnks,  the  while  .with  Thee 
I  breathe,  as  (iom  the  heart,  diy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  piomise  and  a  mystery, 
A  ]dedge  of  more  than  passing  life, 
Tea,  in  that  very  name  of  Wife! 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep! 

A  feeling  that  npbnuds  the  heart 

With  happiness  beyond  desert, 
That  gladxiess  half  requests  to  weep! 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 

And  unalarming  turbulence 

Of  transient  joys,  that  ask  no  sting, 

From  jealous  fean,  or  coy  denying; 

But  bom  beneath  Love's  bioodiqg  wipg. 
And  into  tenderness  soon  dying. 

Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 

Resign  the  soul  to  love  again. 

A  more  precipitated  vein 
Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 
Of  moothest  song,  they  come,  they  go, 

And  leave  Ae  sweeter  imder-strain 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  Recea! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear ! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  fiunt  caress, 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills, 
*  Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 
Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray, 
And  high  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  shrills. 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name ;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  7  that  yearning  s^h  f 

That  sense  of  pronuse  everywhere? 
Beloved!  flew  your  sfnrit  by? 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 
The  rose-mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild ! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  befbrfr^ 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A*  dream  remember'd  in  a  dreun. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  Love  within  you  wrought— 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream ! 

Has  not,  since  then,  Love's  promptore  deep. 
Has  not  Love's  whisper  evemiore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep, 
Dear  undereong  in  Clamor's  boor. 


ON  REYISmNG  THE  SEA4B0RE,    AFTER 
LONG  ABSENCE, 

UNDEX  STRONG  KKDICAL  EBCOMIflllDATXON  NOT  TO 

BATHS. 

Goo  be  with  thee,  gladsome  Ocean! 

How* gladly  greet  I  thee  once  mors! 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion. 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shoii^ 


_  spake  the  mUd  Physician, 
'llose^briny  waves  for  thee  are  Death!" 
Bat  my  soul  fiilfiird  her  mission. 
And  lo!  I  bfeathe  untroubled  breath.* 

Fashion's  pining  sons  and  daughten. 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters; 
And  what  cares  Nature,  if  they  die  f 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recollections  bland. 

Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately 
Revisit  on  diy  echoing  strand : 
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Dreami  (the  Kml  henelf  fomking), 
Tearfbl  raptoras,  bo3rish  mirth ; 

Silont  adorations,  mak^ 

A  bleaMd  shadow  of  this  Earth! 

O  ye  hopes,  that  stir  within  me, 
Heal^  comes  with  you  fimn  abore! 

Ciod  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  Life  be  Love. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISa 

CoPiD^  if  stoiying  legends*  tell  aright, 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight 

A  chalice  o*er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix'd, 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix'd  : 

With  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

Brush'd  from  the  Idalian  star  by  faery  wings : 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  &ith  he  join'd. 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  the  unspotted  mind — 

Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness  glow. 

And  Hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  woe. 

The  eyeless  Chemist  heard  the  process  rise, 

The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs ; 

Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th*enamour*ddove 

Pours  the  soft  murm'ring  of  responsive  love. 

The  finish'd  work  might  Envy  vainly  blame, 

And  **  Kisses"  was  the  precious  compouiul's  name. 

With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest, 

And  breathed  on  Saka's  loveher  hps  the  rest 


m.  MEDITATIVE  POEMS, 

IN  BLANK  VERBS. 


Tea,  he  deserres  to  find  himMlf  deeeivad, 
Whoteeki  a  heart  in  the  ondainking  Man. 
Like  ■hadowe  on  a  etreana.  the  fonaa  of  tifii 
Impre«  their  ohaiaclen  on  the  amooth  forehead : 
Nanght  ainki  into  the  Boaom'a  aiient  depth. 
Qjiiek  aenaibility  of  Pain  and  Pleaaure 
MoTea  the  light  fluida  tightly ;  but  no  aool 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

SekUler. 


HYMN   BEFORE   SUN-RISE.   IN  THE   VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Beiidea  the  Rirera  Arre  and  Arreiron,  which  bare  their 
eooroea  in  the  foot  of  Moot  Blanc,  five  coupicaooa  torrenta 
ruah  down  its  aidea,  and  within  a  few  paoea  of  the  Otecieia, 
the  Gentiana  M^or  growa  in  inunense  numhera,  with  its 
"flowen  of  loToUeat  blue." 


Habt  thou  a  chann  to  stay  the  Morning-Star 
In  his  steep  course  7  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 


*  EflfaixiC  quondam  blandum  raeditata  laborSm 

Baaia  laacivi  Cypria  Dira  man&. 
Ambroaia  auccoa  occulti  temperat  aite, 

Fragranqoe  inftiao  nectare  tingit  opna. 
Buffieit  et  partem  mellia,  quod  subdolua  olim 

Noaimpune  favia  aunipiuaaet  Amor. 
Peeoaaoa  TioI»  foliia  ad  miMset  odoraa 

Et  apolia  aattria  phirima  rapta  roaia. 
Addit  et  illeoebraa  et  mille  et  mille  leporaa, 

Et  qoot  AeidaHua  gandia  Ceatna  habet. 
Ex  his  oompoauitDea  baaia  ;eCoraDla  libaoa 

iBTtoiBB  oitida  apana  per  ore  Clote 

Clara.  Qaod.  Yd.  U. 


On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaseleaily ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form? 
Risest  from  ibrdi  thy  silent  Sea  of  Pines, 
How  silently  |  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  pieroest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Motmt!  I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanidi  from  my  thought:  entzanoed  in  prayer 

1  woish&pp'd  the  Invisible  done. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  Thoui^U 
Yea  with  my  life  and  Life's  own  secret  Joy : 
Till  the  dilating  Soiil,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  ta  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest!  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy!  AwaJce, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !  Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  clif&,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

• 
Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Vale  ! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stan. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sKy  or  when  they  sink : 
Companion  of  the  Morning-Star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise' 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  f 
Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  ro^  light  f 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  oaXVd  you  forth. 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  lifo. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy. 
Unceasing  thuhder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  die  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stifien,  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  Ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice, 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  jrou  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
Benealh  the  keen  full  Moon  f  Who  bade  the  Sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?  Who,  with  living  ffowei* 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet! — 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-]dains  echo,  God ! 
God!  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice! 
Ye  pine^groves,  with  your  sofl  and  soul-like  sounds! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  Uieir  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  1 
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Te  Vtviag  Howen  Hmt  ildrt  tlie  etenal  fton! 
Te  wild  goali  cporting  roond  the  eagle's  neet ! 
Te  eeg ]ei»  play-OMte^of  the  mountain-etors ! 
Ye  lightningi,  the  dread  anowe  of  the  cloodt! 
Ye  aigm  and  wondera  of  die  element! 
Utter  Ibith  God,  and  fiU  the  hills  widi  praise! 

llioii  too,  hoar  Moont !  with  thy  sky^pointing  peaks. 
Oft  fiom  vrtiose  feet  the  Avalanche,  unheaid, 
SbooCi  downwBid,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  cloods,  that  veil  thy  breast^ 
Thoa  too  again,  stnpendous  Mountain !  tlum 
Tlmt  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
In  atloralinn,  upward  fiom  thy  base 
Slow  timveiyng  with  dim  eyes  suflbMd  with  tears. 
Solemnly  aeemeat,  like  a  vapory  cloud. 
To  rise  befi>re  me— Rise,  O  ever  rise. 
Rise  like  a  dood  of  incense,  fiom  the  earth ! 
Thou  kini^  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thoa  dmd  Ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  EBerarch!  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  Stara,  and  teU  yon  rising  sun 
Eaitfa,  with  her  t^^rasand  voices,  praises  GkxL 


LIMES 
wiiriiii  nr  thk  aimou  at  blbinobeodi,  in  thi 

BAKTS  rOUHT. 

I  STOOD  on  Brocken V  sovran  height,  and  saw 

Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills, 

A  sorgiqg  scene,  and  only  limited 

By  the  blue  distsnce.    HeavUy  my  way 

Downward  1  dragg'd  through  fii^grovee  evermore, 

Where  fairi|^t  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral  forms 

Speckled  .with  sonshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heaidi 

Tlie  sweet  bird's  song  became  a  hollow  sound  t 

And  the  breeae,  murmuring  indxvisibly. 

Preserved  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 

From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall. 

And  the  brook's  diatter;  'mid  whose  islet  stones 

The  dingy  kidling  with  its  tinkling  bell 

Leap'd  fiolicaome,  or  old  romantic  goat 

Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.    I  moved  an 

In  low  and  languid  mood  rf  for  I  had  found 

That  oQtwaid  foims,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 

Their  finer  influence  fiom  the  Life  within : 

Fair  dpheis  else :  fair,  but  of  import  vague 

Or  unooncerning,  where  the  Heart  not  finds 

History  or  prophecy  of  Friend,  or  Child, 

Or  gentle  Bfaid,  our  first  and  early  love. 

Or  Father,  or  the  venerable  name 

Of  our  adored  Country!  O  thou  Queen, 

Thoa  delegated  Deity  of  Earth, 

O  dear,  dear  F«ngland !  how  my  longing  eye 

Tum'd  westward,  diaping  in  die  steiady  douds 

Thy  aanda  and  hifl^  white  cliA ! 


*  TIm  highsit  moontajn  b  the  Haitz,  and  indeed  la  North 


-When  I  hSTo  ffaead 


I  hiiih  CBunence  on  goodljr  velee, 
Aad  eolB  and  TiDegei  emboww'd  below. 
The  thoBght  wooM  rte  thai  ell  lo  me  wae  eliaoge 
Amid  Ike  leenee  eo  fiiir,  nor  one  nn&U  spot 
Wbeie  my  tirod  aund  might  reet,  and  call  it  homo. 

Stmiktif*»  Htmm  fe  CAe  PeaoiM. 


My  native  land ! 
Fill'd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was  prood. 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  teaia :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovrsn  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim!  Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blafaie  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  will  I  pro&ne. 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt, 
Tliat  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere !  the  God  who  fiamed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  Family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  World  oar  Home. 


ON  0B8ERYIN0  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIRST  OF 
FEBRUARY,  17W. 


SwxR  Fkiwer!  that  peeping  from  thy 

Unfbldest  timidly  (for  in  strange  sort 

This   dark,   fneze-ooated,  hoarse,   teelh-chattering 

month 
Hadi  boiTOw'd  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gaaed  upon  diee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye),  alas,  poor  Flower! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faidileaa  year. 
Perchance,  eacaped  ifii  unknown  pokr  cave. 
E'en  DOW  the  keen  North-East  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  iwrish !  shall  I  liken  diee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too  too  npid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  Consumption  'mid  untimely  charma  f 
Or  to  Bristowa's  Bard,*  the  wondrous  boy ! 
An  Amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own, 
l$Xi  Disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earthf  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  PoUmd's  Hope, 
Bright  flower  of  Hope  kiU'd  in  the  opening  bud  f 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom!  better  fate  be  thine. 
And  mock  my  boding!  Dim  similitudea 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I've  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxioiis  Sklt,  life's  cruel  Task-Master! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  fhune,  and  harmonize 
The  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  haiah  tunea 
Play'd  defUy  on  a  soft-ioned  instrument 


THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

C0HP08KD  AT  CLKVKDON,  SOMUSITBHIXS. 

Mr  pensive  Sara !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 

Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 

With  white-flower'd  Jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved 

Myrtle, 
(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Love !) 
And  watch  die  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  widi  light, 
Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite!  How  exquisite  the  scenfii 
Snatch'd  fiom  you  bean-field!   and  the  world  so 

hush'd! 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  Sea 
TeUs  us  of  Silence. 

And  that  simplest  Lute, 
Placed  length-ways  in  the  clasping  casement,  haik ! 
How  by  the  desultory  breeae  caress'd, 
like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover. 


*  Chattnton. 
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It  ponn  BQch  sweet  upbraiding,  as  must  needs 

Tempt  to  repeat  the  wrong!  And  now,  its  strings 

BoldUer  swept,  the  long  seqnacions  notes 

Over  delicious  surges  ^nk  and  rise. 

Such  a  soft  floating  witcheiy  of  sound 

As  twilight  EliSns  make,  when  they  at  eve     , 

Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy-Land, 

Where  Melodies  round  honey^ropping  flowers, 

Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  Fitradise, 

Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 

0  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad. 
Which  meets  all  motbn  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light, 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhere^ 
Metbinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 

Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  worid  so  fill'd ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

And  thus,  my  love!  as  on  die  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hUl  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  through  my  half^:l(ised  eye-lids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity ; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall'd  and  undetain'd. 
And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies. 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  sul^ect  lute ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  oiganic  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps. 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breese, 
At  once  the  SotU  of  each,  and  God  of  All  f 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  nuld  reproof 
Darts,  O  beloved  woman !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallow'd  dost  thou  not  reject. 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  frmily  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  said  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shaiuigs  of  the  unregenente  mind ; 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  end  break 
On  vain  Philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  d[  him. 
The  Incomprehensible !  save  when  with  awe 

1  praise  him,  and  with  Faith  that  inly  feels ; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 

A  sinful  and  most  miserable  Man, 
WUder'd  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Fisace,  and  this  Cot,  and  thee,  heart-honor'd  Maid ! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE 
OF  RETIREMENT. 


Low  was  our  pretty  Cot:  our  tallest  rose 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber-window.    We  could  hear. 
At  nlent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom. 
The  Sea's  faint  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  bkMsom'd ;  and  across  the  Porch 
Thick  jamiQi  twined :  the  little  landscape  jouod 


Was  green  and  woody,  and  refresh'd  the  eye. 
It  vna  a  spot  which  you  might  apdy  call 
The  Valisy  of  Seclusion!  once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  dtixen :  methought,  it  calm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings ;  for  he  paused,  and  look'd 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  again. 
And  sigh'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bleas'd.    Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long-listening  to  the  viewless  sky-huk's  note 
(Viewless  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings),  in  whisper'd  tones 
I've  said  to  my  bebved.  *'  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  Happiness, 
Unearthly  minstrelsy!  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  when  all  ib  hiisih*d. 
And  the  Heart  listens ! " 

Bat  the  time,  whan  fint 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  sttmy  Mount 
I  climb'd  with  perilous  toil,  and  reach'd  the  top, 
Oh !  what  a  goodly  scene !  Here  the  bleak  Mount, 
The  bare  bleak  Mountain  speckled  thin  with  sheep  ; 
Gray  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fields ; 
And  River,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow'd. 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  banka ; 
And  Seats,  and  Lawns,  the  Abbey  and  the  Wood,    * 
And  Cots,  and  Hamlets,  and  faint  City-spire ; 
The  Channel  there,  the  Islands  and  white  Sails, 
Dim    Coasts,  and  clottd-liko   Hills,  and  shoreless 

Ocean — 
It  seem'd  like  Omnipresence !  God,  methought. 
Had  built  him  there  a  Temple :  the  whole  Woild 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference. 
No  with  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heart 
Blest  hour !  It  was  a  luxury, — to  be ! 

• 

Ah !  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  Mount  subUme ! 
I  was  constrain'd  to  quit  you.    Was  it  right^ 
While  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toil'd  and  bled. 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  intrusted  houn 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  f 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  fiom  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  One  he  lifts  from  Eaith : 
And  He  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  ftoe. 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chUls  me  while  he  aids^ 
My  Belie&ctor,  not  my  Brother  Man! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence, 
Praise,  praise  it,  O  my  Soul !  oSi  as  thou  scum'st 
The  ^uggard  Pity's  vioon-v^eaving  tribe ! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedoesi,  yet  shun  the  wielched. 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  dothful  loves  and  dainty  Sympathies! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bkwdless  fi^t 
Of  Science,  Freedom,  and  the  Trad)  in  Chnt 

Yet  ofl,  when  afler  honorable  toil 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dratm. 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  Cot ! 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose. 
And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea'«ir. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes--flweet  Abode ! 
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Ah !— had  ooiia  greater!  And  that  all  had  rach ! 
Ii  might  be  so — ^but  the  time  m  not  yeL 
Speed  it,  0  Father!  Let  thy  Kipgdon  coi||b! 


TD  THE  REV.  GEORGE  eX)LERn)G£  OF 

OTTERT  err.  mary»  devon. 

WITH  aoMK  roKin. 


*  NoCBt  ia  fiatTH  aoini  palani. 

Bar.  Cun.  lib.  L  3. 


A  BLB8SED  lot  faath  he,  who  having  peia'd 
He  yooih  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
And  turmoil  of  the  v^-orld,  lecreati  at  length, 
Wldi  cares  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart. 
To  the  tame  dweUing  where  hit  fiilhor  dwelt ; 
And  haply  views  his  tottering  little  cmce 
Embrsoe  those  aged  knees  and  cUmb  that  lap, 
Oq  whicli  fini  kneeling  his  own  lafiuicy 
iisp'd  tia  brief  pcpyer.    Such,  O  my  earli^  Friend ! 
Thy  kM,  and  sncfi  thy  brotben  loo  exyoy. 
At  distanre  did  ye  climb  Liie's  upland  road, 
Vet  cheered  and  cheering :  now  iiratemal  love 
liath  drawn  you  to'  one  centre.    Be  your  days 
Holy,  and  blest  and  blearing  may  ye  live ! 

.  To  me  lh*  Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed 
A  diflerent  fiirtune  and  more  diilbront  niind — 
Me  fiom  the  spot  where  first  1  sprang  to  light 
Too  sooo  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  hod  fix'd 
Its  &mt  domestic  loves ;  and  J^ence  through  life 
Chamng  chance-started  Friendships.    A  brief  while 
fk>me  have  preserved  roe  from  Life's  pelting  ills ; 
But,  like  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem. 
If  the  clouds  liwted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
Ruffled  tha  boughs,  they  on  my*  heod  at  once 
Dropped  die  collected  shower ;  and  some  most  false, 
False  apHl  fair  foliaged  as  the  Manchineel, 
Have  tempted  roe  to  slumber  iU/their  shade 
E'en  'mid  the  stonn ;  thto  breathing  su1>tlcst  daroiw, 
Mix'd  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  Heaven, 
That  I  woke  poison'd  !  But,  all  pmitio  to  Him 
Ulio  gives  US  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
Pennaxient  shelter;  and  \Jeau\€>  one  Friend, 
ISeneeth  th'  impervious  dovert  of  <lno  Oak, 
1  *ve  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
fjf  Husband,  and  of  Father ;  nor  unhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nighlly-whisiwring  Voice, 
Which  fiom  my  childhood  to  maturer  yoais 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths,    *    '• 
Bright  with  no  &ding  colors!  ^    « 

^  Yet  at  time^ 

My  aoul  is  sad,  (hat  I  have  roam*d  through  life 
Stdl  most  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 
At. mine  own  home  end  birth-place :  chiefly  then. 
When  I  remember  thee,  ray  earliest  Friend ! 
Thee,  who  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth ; 
Didst  trace  my  wanderings  with  a  Father's  eye ; 
And  bodily  evil,  yet  still  hoping  good. 
Rebuked  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 
Sorrowed  in  silence !  He  who  counts  alone 
The  beatings  of  the  soUtary  heart, 
That  Being  knows,  how  1  have  loved  thco  ever, 

G 


Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee! 

Oh !  't  is  to  me  en  ever>new  delight, 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine:  <»  when  the  Mast 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sMh, 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl ; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  deUckms  eve, 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequestar'd  orchard-plo^ 

Sit  on  the  tree  crooked  earthward;  vidiose  old  boaghi. 

That  hang  above  us  in  an  a^boroos  roof, 

Stirr'd  by  the  fiunt  gale  of  departing  Afay, 

Send  their  looso  blosBoms  slanting  o*er  our  lieadi! 

Nor  dost  not  ikou  sometimea  recall  those  boon. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firstling-laya.   Sinee  then  my  song 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  aa  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  timeer 
Copo  with  the  tempest's  swell  I 

Thme  various  strains. 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood» 
Accept, roy  Brother!  and  (for  some  perchanee 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  Error  or  intempemte  Truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  Ibigiva  it ! 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A  HEATH. 

This  Sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees, — 

Such  tents  th(^  Patriarchs  loved !  O  long  unharm'd 

May  all  its  aged  bouglis  o'er-conopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  tliis  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves!  Long  may  the  Spring, 

Quietly  OS  a  sleeping  iniontjs  breatli, 

Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 

With  soft  and  even  pulse !  Nor  ever  cease 

Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance, 

Which  at  tlto  bottom,  hke  a  fairy's  page. 

As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still. 

Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  sur&ce  of  the  Fount 

Here  twilight  is  and  coolness :  here  is  mosi^ 

A  soft  scat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 

Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 

Drink,  Pilgrim,  here !  Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 

Ik)  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 

Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentlo  sound. 

Or  passing  gale  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees! 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

T 18  true,  Idoloclastes  Sat3rmne ! 
(So  coll  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise,    . 
And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends, 
Maiiking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  diameter 
His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal) 
T  is  brue  thai,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 
And  honoring  with  religious  love  the  Great 
Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess. 
With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 
The  hollow  puppelM  of  a  hollow  age, 
Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 
Its  worthless  Idols !  Learning.  Power,  and  Time, 
[(Too  much  of  all)  thus  wasting  m  vain  war 
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Of  fervid  ooUoquy.    Sicknen,  't  is  tnie. 

Whole  yean  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  ckwe. 

Even  to  the  gatee  and  inlets  of  his  life ! 

But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm, 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintain'd 

The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 

Was  strong  to  iollow  the  delightful  Muse. 

For  not  a  hidden  Path,  that  to  the  Shades 

Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk*d  undiscover'd  by  him  ;  not  a  rill 

These  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippoerene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source. 

Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  delL 

Knew  the  gay  wild-flowers  cm  its  banks,  and  cuU'^ 

Its  med'dnable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  alone. 

Piercing  the  kmg^eglected  holy  cave. 

The  haunt  obscure  of  old  PhUosophy, 

He  bade  with  lifled  torch  its  starry  walls 

Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 

Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage. 

O  framed  for  cidmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 

O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 

Philosopher !  contemning  wealth  and  death. 

Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 

Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone,  • 

This  recoid  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inscribes, 

Thoughtful*  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 


In  ths  June  of  1797.  aome  loof -expoeted  Friendi  paid  a  yak 
to  ths  Atttbor'a  Cottage ;  and  on  tiA  morning  of  their  ar- 
riTsl.  he  met  with  an  accident,  which  ditabled  him  from 
walking  during  the  whole  time  of  their  itajr.  ^  Ono  Evening, 
whan  tbajr  had  left  him  for  a  few  houn,  he  composed  the 
foUowing  fines  in  the  Garden  Bower. 


WxLL,  diey  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain. 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison !  I  have  lost' 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrance,  even  when  age 
Had  dimm*d  mine  eyes  to  blindness !  They,  mean- 
while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again, 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge, 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance, 
To  that  stiU  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told  : 
The  roaring  dell,  b'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  Ash  from  rock  to  lock 
Flings  arching  like  a  bridge ; — that  branchless  Ash, 
Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whoee  few  poor  yellow  leaves 
Ne*er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  waterfall !  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  ^e  dark-green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fontastic  sight !) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-stone. 

Now,  my  Friends  emerge 
Beneath  the  wide  wide  Heaven — aild  view  again 
The  many-stecpled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea. 
With  some  &ir  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  lig'ht  up 

•  The  Aqileniilm  6coIopendriam.  called  in  tome  coantriei 
the  Adder*!  Toncue,  in  otheri  the  Uart'a  Tongue ;  but  With- 
ering givei  the  Adder's  Tongue  as  the  trivial  name  of  the 
Ophioglonom  only. 


The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isles 

Of  purple  shadow !  Yes,  they  virander  on 

In  gladnev  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad. 

My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  for  thou  hast  pined 

And  hungered  after  Nature,  many  a  year. 

In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 

With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain 

And  strange  calamity !  Ah !  slowly  sink 

Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  Sun ! 

Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb. 

Ye  purple  heath-flowen!  richher  bum,  ye  clouds! 

live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves ! 

And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean !  So  my  Fjiend, 

Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have*«tood, 

Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing  rotmd 

On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 

Less  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  ^ues 

As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yqt  he  makes 

Spirits  perceive  hi^  presence. 

•        '       A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there !  Nor  in  this  bower. 
This  litde  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me. '  Pale  l^eneath  the  bkie 
Himg  the  transparent  foliage ;  «nd  I  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  stmny  leaf^  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  simshine !  And  that  Walnut-tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  I\y,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mass. 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  tniJight :  and  though  now  the  Bal 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  Swallow  twitters. 
Yet  still  the  solitivry  Humble-Bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower !  Henceforth  I  shall  know 
Tl^at  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure : 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there, 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  foculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty!  and  somelin^es 
'T  is  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  caimot  share. 
My  ^entle:hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  Rook 
.Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  vking 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  Orb's  dilated  glory. 
While  thou  stood'st  gazing ;  or  when  all  was  still. 
Flew  crcakingt  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm' 
fY>r  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  lift. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ' 

WHO    HAX»    DECLARED    HIS    INTENTION   OF  WftlTlNa 
NO  MORE  POETRY. 

Dear  Charles !"  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I  ween 
That  Genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  foimt 


t  Some  months  after!  had  written  tfaie  fine,  It  gave  ms  ple«- 
■uro  to  obeerve  that  Bartram  had  obecrved  the  same  euemn- 
Mtanco  of  the  Savanna  Crane.  "  When  those  Biids  idots 
their  wings  in  flight,  tiioir  strokM  are  dow.  moderate  and 
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Hight  CcMtalie:  and  (>iu«tiM  of  thy  fiatfa) 

That  Pity  and  Simplicity  stood  by, 

And  promiaed  lor  thee,  that  thou  ahouldit  lenoiince 

The  world's  low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 

St»iftst  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  Mose, 

And  waah'd  and  sanctiiied  to  Poesy. 

Yes — thoa  wert  plunged,  bat  with  forgetful  hand 

Held,  as  by  Thetis  ezst  her  warrior  Son : 

And  wSh.  those  recreant  unbaptized  heeh 

Thoa  'rt  flying  Irom  thy  bounden  niinisteriea— 

So  SOTO  it  seems  and  burChensome  a  task 

To  weave  onwithering  flowers  I  But  take  thoo  heed : 

For  &oa  art  vulnemble,  wild^yed  Boy, 

And  I  have  arrows*  mjrstically  dipp'd. 

Such  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead.T 

And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  Earth 

" Wiihottt  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear?*' 

Thy  Boms,  and  Nature's  own  beloved  Bard, 

Who  to  the  "  IHustrioust  of  his  native  land 

**  So  pioperly  did  look  for  patronage." 

Ghost  of  MiBcenas !  hide  thy  blushing  face ! 

They  anatch'd  him  from  the  Sickle  and  the  Plon^— 

To  gauge  Ale-Firidns. 

Oh !  for  shame  return ! 
On  a  Ueak  rock,  midway  the  Aonian  Mount, 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
^liose  aged  branches  in  Ae  midnight  blast 
Make  aoleom  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough. 
Ere  yet  the  unwholesome  night<lew  be  exhaled* 
And  weeding  wreath  it  round  thy  Poet's  tombu 
Then  in  the  outskids,  where  pollutions  grow. 
Pick  the  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  nig^tehaicfe,  or  its  red  and  templing  fruit 
Tliese  with  stopp'd  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand 
Knit  in  nice  intertezture,  so  to  twine 
The  iHustiioiia  brow  of  Scotch  Nobility. 

1796. 


TD  A  GENTLEMAN. 

OOIOOBED  ON  THE  NIGHT  AFTER  EX8  BXCITATION 
OP  A  rom  ON  THS  GROWTH  OF*  AN  INDIVIDUAL 
HINDI 

Friend  of  the  Wise !  and  Teacher  of  the  Good ! 

Into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  1^ 

Mne  than  historic,  that  prophetic  lay, 

Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  first  sung  aright) 

Of  the  ibaxkdations  and  the  building  up 

Oi'  a  Human  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 

What  may  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 

RevealaUe ;  and  what  within  the  mind, 

Bf  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  soul 

Of  vernal  growth,  oil  quickens  in  the  heart 

ThoogfalB  all  too  deep  for  words  ! — 

Theme  hard  as  high ! 
Of  amflea  spontaneoos,  and  mysterious  fears 
(The  fint-bora  they  of  Reason  and  twio'birth), 


above  at. 


when  at  a  eoasiderabje  distanoa  or  high 

I^aiiily  bear  tii«  qaiU-ftatliera ;  their  irfiaAs  and 

one  anolhOT  creak  as  the  joints  qTi  woifcijii  of  a 


in  a  tempertnoiM 


*f 


•  Vtde  PiBd.  Oinnp.  ia.  L  156. 

r  Vcifeakiiii  rroo  Bams*s  dedication  of  his  Posms  to  ths  Ho- 
c^tty  tad  GentxF  of  ths  CaJedoniaa  Hunt. 


Of  tides  obedient  to  eztenial  force. 

And  currents  selfnletennined,  as  migfat  seam. 

Or  by  some  inner  Power ;  of  momenla  awful. 

Now  in  thy  iimer  life,  and  now  abroad, 

When  Power  streamed  fitxn  thee,  and  Ihj  wol 

received 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  beatow'd— 
Of  Fancies  fidr,  and  milder  houn  of  youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  Vales  and  Glena 
Native  or  ontland,  Lakes  and  famous  HiUs  f 
Pr  on  the  lonely  High-road,  when  the  Stan 
Were  rismg ;  or  by  secret  Mountain-streanMk 
The  Guides  and  the  Companiona  of  thy  way  f 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sensa 
Distending  wide,  and  Man  beloved  as  Maiir 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  buni 
Of  Heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cknid 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  Main. 
For  &0U  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garianded. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow. 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human-kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-bom  Dei^! 

Of  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck  down. 


So  Bummon'd  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  wan^ 

From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  abaolute  Sel^ 

With  light  unwaning  oh  her  eyes,  to  Uxk 

Far  on — ^herself  a  glory  to  behold, 

The  Angel  of  the  vision !  Then  (last  strain) 

Of  Du^,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice. 

Action  and  Joy ! — An  orphic  song  indeed, 

A  song  divine  of  high  anid  passionate  though^ 

To  their  own  music  chanted ! 

O  great  Baid! 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 
With  stedfast  eye  Lview'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  melt    The  truly  Great . 
Have  all  one  4ge,  and  from  one  virible  spao* 
Shed  influence!  They,  both  in  power  and  act» 
Are  permanent,  and  T*irae  is  not  with  them. 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  ta  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  giadtul  fiima 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
bf  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  Own  natural  notes ! 
Ah !  as  I  Usten'd  with  a  heart  fortom. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew ; 
And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  paina— > 
Keen  Pangs  of  Lotye,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  Fears  self-will'd,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  Hope ; 
And  Hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  fiom  Fear« 
Sense  of  past  Youth,  and  Manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  Genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
And  all  which  I  had  cuU'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  tdl  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  oufc— but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-earae  grave! 

That  way  no  more !  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 
Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald's  guise, 
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Smging  of  Gloiy,  and  Futurity, 
To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthful  road, 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm!  And  ill 
Such  intertwine  boseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew'd  before  thy  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  Bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  communion  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  Pity  or  Grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased :  for  Peace  is  nigh 
Where  Wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms. 
The  Halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve, 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  &e  sweet  sense  of  Home 
Is  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  b&il'd 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  how  beneath  the  stars, 
With  momentary  Stan  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  Foam,*  still  darting  off 
Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea. 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  Moon. 


'*  Most  musical,  most  melancholy '*t  bird ! 

A  melancholy  bird  ?  Oh !  idle  thought ! 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  was 

pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 
(And  so,  poor  Wretch !  filled  all  things  with  himself 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  bobk  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow),  he  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  straiik 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit  f 
Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  limbs 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dell, 
By  Sun  or  Moon-light,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  frame  forgetful !  so  his  fame 
Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  Bon|; 
Should  make  oU  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  Nature !  But 't  will  not  be  so ;  - 
And  youths  and  maidens  moat  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 
In  boll-iooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still, 
F14I  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sighs 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 


And  when — 0  Friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strengtii ! — 
Thy  long  sustained  song  finally  closed. 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — ^yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both  . 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces — 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
(Thought  vnis  it  ?  or  Aspiration  ?  or  Resolve  ?) 
Absorb'd,  yet  hanging  stUl  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE : 
A  CK)NVE&SATION  POEM; 

WJUTTXN  IN  APRIL,   1798.    . 

No' cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 
Difltingtiishes  the  West,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge  1 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath. 
But  hear  no  murmuring :  it  flows  silently, 
O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim. 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 
Axid  hark !  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song, 


My  friend,  and  thou,  our  Sister  I  w6  have  learnt 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profiuie 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  loVe 
And  joyance !  'T  is  the  merry  Nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precijntates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chanty  dhd  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge. 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild 'with  tangling  underwood. 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass. 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  Nightingales ;  and  far  and^  near, 
In  wood  and  thickdt,  over  the  wide  grove, 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song. 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings. 
And  murmius  musical  and  swifl  jug  jug. 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all— 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony. 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day !  On  moonlight  bushes, 
Whoso  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  disclosed. 
You  may  perchance  behold  tiiem  on  the  twigs. 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright 

and  full. 
Glistening,,  while  many  a  glow-wonn  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  lovfrlorch. 


•  "  A  beantifol  whiUs  cbad  of  foam  st  momentarr  intervals 
conned  bf  the  tide  of  the  veasel  with  a  roar,  S^d  ntde  stan 
of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  is  ft;  and  every 
now  and  tben  light  detachments  of  this  white  clond-like  foam 
darted  oflT  from  the  vessors  side,  each  with  its  own  small  con- 
stellation, over  the  sea,  and  scoured  ont  of  siffht  liko  a  Tartar 
troop  over  a  wUdeness.**— rAc  Frimd,  p.  £20. 


t  This  passaf  e  b  Mttton  possesses  an  excelleQoe  fkr  saparkw 
to  that  of  mere  description.  It  is  spokm  In  the  character  of  the 
melancholy  man,  and  has  tfaerefora  a  dramatic  propriety.  The 
author  makes  this  remark,  to  rencoe  himadf  fiom  tiio  chmtgo 
of  havins  alluded  with  levity  to  a  lino  in  MiHoD :  a  ohacgo  thflua 
which  nono  could  be  more  painAiI  to  him,  ezc(^  periMtps  that 
of  having  ridicttlod  his  Bible. 
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A  most  gendo  Maid, 
Who  dwcQadi  in  lie?  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  the  caitle,  and  at  latest  eve 
(Eren  like  a  lady  TOw*d  and  dedicate 
To  something  mora  than  Nature  in  the  grove) 
Glides  through  the  pathways  ;  she  knows  sll  their 

notes, 
TfasS  gende  Maid !  and  oft  a  moment*^  space. 
What  time  the  Moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud. 
Hath  heard  a  pausMf  silence*;  till  the  Mooq 
£^0)®'Ki>^  ^'t^  awuwn'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  these  wakeful  Birds 
Have  all  boist  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  some  sadden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  aiiy  harps !    And  she  hath  watch'd 
Msny  a  Nightingale  perch'd  giddily 
Od  Uossomy  twig  still  swmging  from  the  breen, 
And  to  that  raotioB  tone  his  wanton  toag 
like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tosnng  heacl. 

Faiew»n,  O  Warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve, 
And  yoo,  my  fnendM !  &reweU,  a  short  farewell ! 
We  Imve  beisn  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 
And  itow  ibr  oar  dear  home& — ^That  strain  again  f 
Full  fiun  it  would  delay  me !  My  dear  babe, 
Who»  capable  of  no  arliculate  sound, 
Mais  an  things  with  hu  imitative  lisp, 
How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear. 
His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up, 
And  hid  us  listen !  And  I  deem  it  wiso 
To  make  him  Nature's  Play-mate.    He  knows  well 
The  evening-etsr ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
In  most  diatzessful  mood  (some  inward  pain    . 
Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infiint's  dream), 
I  harried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot, 
And  he  beheld  the  Moon,  ai^,  hush'd  at  once, 
Suspends  his  sofas,  and  laughs  most  silently, 
WTtile  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd  tears 
Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moon-beam !  Well  t— 
ft  is  a  father's  tale  :    But  if  that  Hoavon 
Should  give  md  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
He  may  associate  joy !  Once  more,  faro  wo  II, 
Sweet  Nightingale!  Once  more,  my  fiiends !  farewell. 


•  FBOSrC  AT  MTONIGHT. 

Tm  Frost  perfonns  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelp*d  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
C^ame  kmd — and  hark,  again !  loqd  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  aH  at  rest. 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruaer  musings :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
T  is  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  'disturbs 
And  veies  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  sUentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
lliis  popoloas  viUage!  Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood. 
With  all  the  numbeiless  goings  on  of  life, 
fnaudibia  as  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quiven  not ; 
Only  that  film,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate, 
Still  Autten  there,  the  sole  unqniet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  notkm  in  this  hudi  of  nature 
<;iv«i  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 
Making  it  a  companionable  form, 
Whose  ptmy  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit 


By  its  own  moods  interprets,  eveiywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itsell^ 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought 

ButO!  how  oft. 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  ban. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  atrwtger !  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  chureh-lower. 
Whose  belLs,  the  poor  roan's  only  music,  rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair-day, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  Uke  articuUte  sounds  of  things  to  oome ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things,  I  dreamt. 
Lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dream ' 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  room. 
Awed  by  the  stern  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  vvilh  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book : 
Save  if  the  door  half-opcn'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  slrajiger'a  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gende  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm. 
Fill  up  the   interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gindiicw,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shnlt  learn  far  other  lore. 
And  in  for  oUier  scenes !  For  I  was  rrar'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cIoiittorB  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  Ihotty  my  babe !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  bcnpath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  lieneolh  the  clouds, 
Wliich  imago  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  slialt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Flimself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself, 
(vfcat  universal  Teacher!  he  shall  moidd 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Botuixt  the  tuils  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whether  the  eave-drops 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles. 
Quietly  shining  to  die  quiet  Moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOeCTBEIt  WITH  AN  UNFINISnXD   rOEIf. 

Thus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  tho  Ayme 

Elaborate  and  sw«lling:  yet  the  heart 

Not  owns  it.    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powers 
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I  aik  not  now,  my  friend !  the  aiding  vene. 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  firom  my  anxiouB  thought 
Of  dioonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know)' 
From  buainen  wandering  fiu*  and  local  cares, 
Thou  creepest  round  a  dear-loved  Sister's  bed 
With  noiseless  step,  and  watchest  the  faint  look. 
Soothing  each  pang  wi&  fond  solicitude, 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 

I  too  a  Sister  had,  an  only  Sister 

She  k>ved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her! 
To  her  I  poured  forth  all  my  puny  sorroHv 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms). 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  malac^es 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  Friendship's  eye. 
Oh !  I  hare  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  she  was  not  ! — Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year : 
Such  warm  presages  feel. I  of  high  Hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid     - 
I've  view'd — her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories. 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  Secret  sees, 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  Love 
Aught  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  route  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne, 
Propared,  when  he  his  healing  roy  vouchsafes, 
To  pour  forth  thai^ugiving  with  lifted  heart, 
And  praise  Him  Gracious  with  a  Brother's  joy ! 
December,  1794. 


THE  HOUE  WH£N  WE  SHALL  MEET  AGAIN. 

COMPOSED  DURINO   ILLNESS   AND  IN   ABSENCE. 

Dm  hour !  that  sleep's!  on  pillowing  cbuds  afar, 
O  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  u>  thy  car !  , 
Bend  o'er  tfie  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dove. 
And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  caressing  and  carest. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest ; 
Shed  the  warm  teardrop  from  her  smiling  eyes. 
Lull  with  fond  woe,  and  raed,,*cine  me  with  sighs : 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  May 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Young  Day,  returning  at  her  {womised  hour, 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  fav'rite  flower ; 
Weeps  the  aofl  dew,  the  balmy  gale  she  sighs. 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  flow'rot  feels : 
His  ptfying  Mistress  roouins,  and  mourning  heals ! 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  .COTTLE. 

Mt  honoT'd  friend !  whose  verse  concise,  yet  clear. 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconquer'd  sense. 
May  your  fame  fadeless  live,  as  **  never-sero" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 


*  I  otterb  recant  the  Mntiment  eonttined  in  the  lines 

or  wboee  omn'Mcieot  and  All-«preading  love 
Anirht  to  i'«p(0r«  wen  tnipotenee  of  mind, 

it  beiac  written  b  Beriptnre.  "  ^gk,  end  it  ehall  be  given  you.*' 
and  nf  hnnma  reaiion  being  mdreover  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priHr  ef  oflfeiing  petiU»n/i  as  weJl  at  than^ivings  to  the  Deity. 


Embow'rs  me  fitxn  noon's  sultry  influence ! 

For,  like  that  nameless  riv'let  stealing  by. 

Your  modest  vene,  to  musing  Quiet  dear. 

Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow'd  :  Ae  charm'd  eye 

Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  love  the  sofien'd  sky. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  Poetic  mount 
A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow 
Its  coal-^lack  waters  from  Oblivion's  fotmt : 
The  vapor^poison'd  birds,  Tlinjgpi  too  low. 
Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  go. 
Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 
Beneath  the  Mountain's  lofVy-frowning  brow, 
Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 

A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  th'  uQlab'ring  feet. 

• 

Not  Uiere  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  sublime  and  vast. 
That  like  some  gian^king,  o'erglpoms  the  hill ; 
Nor  there  the'  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music !  But  th'  unceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmurs  sweot  undcr-song  'mid  jasmin  bowers. 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wander'd — there  collecting  flow'rs 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'dnable  powers ! 

There  for  the  monarch-murdcr'd  Soldier's  tomb 
You  wove  th*  untinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  huee  ;* 
And  to  that  holier  chaplett  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dews. 

But  lo !  your  Henderaont  awakes  the  Muse 

His  spirit  bcckon'd  from  the  mountain's  height ! 
You  left  the  plain  and  eoar'd  'mid  richer  views ' 
So  Nature  mourn'd,  when  sank  tlie  first  day's  Uglit, 
With  stars,  unseen  b^fore^  spangling  her  rot>e  of 

night ! 

• 

Still  soar,  my  friend,  those  richer  views  among. 
Strong,  rafiid,  fervent  flashing  Fancy's  beam ! 
Virtue  and  Truth  shall  love  your  gentler  song  ; 
But  Poesy  demands  th'  impossion'd  theme : 
Waked  by  Heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  mild  gleam. 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around  ! 
But  if  the  vext  air  nish  a  stormy  stream, 
Or  Autu^pn's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound. 
With  fruits   and  flowers   she  loads    the  tempest- 
honor'd  ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 

TI^E  THREE  GRAVES. 
A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  SEXTON'B  TALE. 


[The  Author  has  pnbliihed  the  following  bnmble  frsgnient, 
encooraged  by  the  decif  ive  recommendation  of  more  than  ona 
of  our  niost*  celebrated  living  Pocta.  The  lanfuage  was  in- 
teodod  to  be  dramatic ;  that  is,  suited  to  the  narrator ;  and  tha 
metre  corresponds  to  Uie  bomolineas  of  the  diction.  It  is  there> 
fore  presented  as  the  fragment,  not  of  a  Poem,  but  of  a  com- 
mon Ballad-tale.  Whether  this  is  suflSeieat  to  justiff  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  style,  in  any  metrical  composition  not  profess- 
edly ludicrous,  the  Author  is  himself  in  some  doubL  At  all 
eTents,  it  is  not  presented  as  Poetry,  and  it  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  Author's  iudgment  concerning  Poetae  diction. 
Its  merits,  if  any,  are  eulusiTely  Psychological.  The  etoiF 


*  War,  a  Fragment.  t  John  the  Baptiat,  a  Poem. 

t  Monody  on  John  Headerson. 
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I  p^  be  iwiinwffil  to  bava  bean  narrated  in  the  fint  and 
.>,„.J  parti,  is  w  fWkwa. 

Bdvwd,  a  foonff  Tanner,  meeti.  at  the  hooM  of  EUen,  her 
baM»a-friaid,  Mau.  and  eonunencee  an  acquaintance,  whicb 
ends  ia  a  inatual  attachment.    With  her  consent,  and  hj  the 
adrke  of  their  conunon  friend  Ellen,  he  announces  his  hopes 
and  CDtcnii<M>  to  Mary's  Mother,  a  widow-woman  bordering 
on  her  fortieth  year,  and  from  constant  health,  the  possession 
of  a  eonpelent  property,  and  from  having  had  no  other  children 
hit  Mary  and  another  dang hter  (the  Father  died  in  their  in- 
&aey).  rctainioff,  for  the  greater  part,  her  personal  attractions 
and  eomeTmesB  ^  appearance ;  but  a  woman  of  low  education 
aad  Tiofent  temper.    The  answer  which  she  at  once  returned 
to  Edwaid's  application  was  remarkable—"  Well,  Edward  ! 
yoo  aie  a  handsome  young  fellow,  and  you  shall  have  my 
Daagfafter.**    From  this  time  all  their  wooinn  pawed  under  the 
Mother's  eye ;  and,  in  fine,  she  became  herself  enamoured  of  her 
fuiise  Soo-in-law,  and  practised  every  art,  both  of  endearment 
and  of  afannny,  to  transfer  bis  affections  from  her  daughter  to 
hendt    (The  outlines  of  ihe  Tale  are  positive  facts,  and  of  no 
raj  distant  date,  though  the  author  has  purposely  altered  the 
Barnes  and  the  scene  of  action,  as  wdl  as  invented  the  characters 
rf  the  partk*  and  the  detail  of  the  incidents.)    Edward,  how- 
eter.  thoo|(h  perplexed  by  her  strange  d«tmction  from  her 
dainditer's  good  qualities,  yet  in  the  innocence  of  his  own  heart 
still  matekirtc  her  increasing  fondness  for  motherly  aflToction  *» 
siK.  at  lemrtb  overcome  by  her  miserable  powion,  after  much 
ab«e  of  Mary's  temper  and  moral  tendencies,  exclaimed  with 
violeat  emotion—"  O  Edward !  indeed,  indeed,  she  is  not  fit  for 
you    ahe  has  mrt  a  heart  to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  It  is  I 
tl»t  love  yon  1  Marry  me,  Edward !  and  I  will  this  very  day 
settle  afl  my  property  on  you."— The  Lover's  eyes  were  now 
op«aed ;  and  tbos  taken  by  surprise,  whether  from  the  effect 
of  the  honor  which  he  lelt.  actlVig  as  it  were  hysterically  on 
hk  nervoua  sy^am,  or  that  at  the  first  moment  he  lost  the  sense 
of  the  proposal  in  the  feeling  of  its  strangeness  and  absurdity, 
he  flunf  her  from  him  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Irritated 
by  this  afanost  to  frenxy,  the  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  a 
lood  voice  that  approached  to  a  «crcam.  she  prayed  for  aCur*e 
both  on  him  and  on  her  own  Child.    Mary  hnppened  to  be  in 
the  room  directly  above  them,  heard  Edward's  laugh  and  her 
Mother's  blaspheroomi  prayer,  and  fainted  nway.    He,  hearing 
the  f«n,  ran  up  stairs,  and  taking  her  in  his  arm».  carried  her 
off  to  Ellen's  home ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  her 
pari  toward  a  reconciliation  with  her  Mother,  she  was  married 
to  him.— And  here  the  third  part  of  the  Tale  begins. 

I  was  not  led  V>  choose  this  story  from  any  partiality  to 

tragic,  moeh  lom  to  monstrous  events  (though  at  the  time  that 

I  composed  the  versea,  somewhat  more  than  twelve  years  ago, 

I  was  \em  averse  to  such  subjects  than  at  present),  but  froin 

fiodinc  m  it  a  strikinr  proof  of  the  piiwible  eflect  on  the  imapi- 

natioo.  from  an  idea  violently  and  suddenly  impre«e<l  on  it    I 

bad  been  reading  Bryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  elToct  of  the 

Obv  Witrhcraft  on  the  Negroes  in  the  Wi^t  Indies,  and 

Heanie's  deeply  interesting  Anecdotes  of  similar  workings  on 

the  imaffinetion  of  the  Copper  Indians  (thowj  of  my  readers  who 

have  it  in  their  power  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  Uouble  of  re- 

ferrinff  to  ihoeo  works  for  the  pawnees  nlludo<l  to),  and  1  con- 

einved  the  deaign  of  showing  that  instances  of  Uiis  kind  are  not 

pocniiar  to  savage  or  barbarous  tribes,  and  of  illustrating  the 

mode  in  which  the  mind  is  aflected  in  these  cnses,  and  the  pro- 

fnm  and  symptoms  of  the  morbid  action  on  the  fancy  from  the 

be«inninff. 

[The  Tale  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old  nexton,  in  a 
emrotry  church-yari,  to  a  Traveller  whose  curiosity  had  been 
awakened  by  tba  appearance  of  three  graves,  close  by  each 
other,  to  two  only  of  which  there  were  gravestones.  On  the 
fint  <^th»ewera  the  name,  and  dates,  as  u^al:  onthasecond, 
ao  name,  hot  only  a  date,  and  the  words.  The  Mercy  of  God  ia 
mfinita.J 


PAETUL 


The  grapes  upon  the  vicar't  wall 
Were  ripe  aa  ripe  could  be ; 

And  yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  fiilling  iiom  the  tree. 


On  the  hedge  elma  in  the  narrow  lane 
Still  swung  the  apikea  of  com : 

Dear  Lord !  it  seemi  but  yesterday- 
Young  Edward's  roarriage-mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church. 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  over-bough'd 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  hoose-door  by  Ihat  track 
The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  went ; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seem'd  cheerful  and  content 

But  when  they  to  the  church-yard  came, 

I've  beard  poor  Mary  say. 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  aim, 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

And  when  the  vicar  join'd  their  hands. 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeze  ; 

But  when  they  pray'd,  she  thought  she  iaw 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o*er  the  church-patli  they  retum'd— 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back. 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  boogha 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 
The  married  maiden  set : 

That  moment — I  have  heard  her  say- 
She  wish'd  she  could  forget 

The  shade  o'erflush'd  her  limbs  with  heat- 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death : 

And  when  the  morry  bells  rang  out. 
They  seem'd  to  slop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  Mother's  curse 

No  child  could  ever  thrive  : 
A  Mother  is  a  Mother  still. 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  month's  pass'd :  the  Mother  still 

Would  never  heal  the  strife ; 
But  Edward  was  a  loving  man. 

And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

"  My  sister  may  not  visit  us. 
My  mother  sa)rs  her  nay  : 

0  Edward !  you  are  all  to  me, . 

1  ipvish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

"I'm  dtill and  Mid !  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  healdi, 

And  'tis  a  gloomy  season." 

'Twaa  a  drizxiy  time— -no  ice,  no  snowJ 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  Mother  in  her  ways. 

But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways 
And  weather  dark  and  dreary, 

Trudged  every  day  to  Edward's  house, 
And  made  them  all  more  cheery. 
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Oh!  Ellen  wm  a  fiuthful  Friend, 

More  dear  iban  any  Sister! 
Ai  cheerful  tdo  as  singing  laik ; 
And  she  ne'er  left  them  till  'twas  daik. 

And  then  they  always  miss'd  her. 

And  now  Ash-Wednesday  came — that  day 

But  few  to  church  repair; 
For  on  Uiat  day  you  know  we  read 

The  Comminalion  prayer. 

Omr  late  old  Ticar,  a  kind  nan. 

Once,  Sir,  he  said  to  me^ 
He  wish'd  that  service  was.deen  om 

Of  our  good  littirgy. 

Hie  Mother  walk'd  into  the  chnrdi^ 

Td  EUen's  seat  she  went ; 
Though  Ellen  always  kept  her  church, 

All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gende  Ellen  welcomed  heir 
Widi  courteous  looks  and  mild. 

Thought  she  **  what  if  her  heart  should  melt 
And  all  be  reconciled !" 

Hie  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day — 
Hie  clouds  were  black  outright : 

And  many  a  night,  with  half  a  Moon, 
Tto  seen  the  church  more  light 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glass 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker; 
The  church-tower  swinging  overhead, 

Tou  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar! 

And  then  and  there  the  liilother  knelt, 

And  audibly  she  cried— 
"  Oti  I  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side! 

"  0  hear  me,  hear  me,  Lord  in  Heaven, 
Although  you  take  my  liie^ 

0  cmse  tUs  woman,  at  whose  house    ' 
Toung  Edward  woo'd  his  wife. 

*  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

Olethercusedbe!!!*' 
So  having  piay'd,  steady  and  sbw, 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church-door  enter'd  she. 

1  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  stiD, 

So  pale !  I  guess'd  not  why : 
When  she  stood  Qp»  there  plamly  was 
A  tnmble  in  her  eye. 

And  when  the  piayen  were  done,  we  all 
Came  round  and  ask'd  her  why : 

Giddy  she  seemM,  and  sure  there  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

But  ere  she  from  the  church-door  stepp'd, 

She  smiled  and  told  us  why ; 
**  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse,' 

Quoth  she, "  ami  what  can  I V 


n 
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She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  paaiM  it  off 
Ere  from  the  door  she  stept— 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better,  had  she  wept 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease. 

This  was  her  constant  cry — 
**  It  was  a  vricked  woman's  cnne-^ 

Ck)d's  good,  and  what  caie  17" 

There  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks. 

Her  struggles  she  redoubled : 
"  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse. 

And  why  should  I  be  troubled  f  ** 

These  tears  will  oome~-I  dandled  her 
When  'twos  the  merest  fairy — 

Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all : 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary, 

But  Maiy  heard  the  tale :  her  arms 
Round  Ellon's  neck  sho  threw ; 

^  O  Ellon,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  you  !'* 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fiist  adown  the  lea. 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  fence, 

A  twig  from  every  tree. 

He  snapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knee, 

And  then  awoy  they  flew ! 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

You  see,  good  Sir !  that  single  hill  ? 

His  farm  lies  underneath : 
He  heard  it  there,  ho  heard  it  all 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  lus'joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellon's  name  and  Mar/s  name 
Fast  link'd  Ihey  both  together  came, 

Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  them  both  alike : 
Tea,  bodi  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  joy 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 

■ 

He  reoch'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 

They  saw  his  inward  strife : 
And  they  clung  round  him  with  their  arms. 

Both  EUen  and  his  wife. 

And  Mary  oould  not  check  her  tears. 

So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 
Then  Flenzy  melted  into  GrieC 

And  Ed^rard  wept  aloud. 


Dear  EUen  did  not  weep  at  all. 
But  closelier  did  she  cling, 

And  tum'd  her  fiice,  and  look'd  i 
She  saw  some  fnghtfiil  thing. 
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tAMT  nr. 

1\)  Ke  a  man  tread  ov«r  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  maik; 
Th  wicked  in  the  mm  and  moon* 

And  bad  lock  in  the  daik ! 

7oo  we  Oat  grayef  The  liDid  he  giTei, 

lie  Loud,  he  takes  away : 
0  Sir!  die  child  of  my  old  age 

lies  there  aa  odd  ae  clay. 

JExDept  Aat  grave*  yon  acarco  see  one 

That  was  not  dug  by  me : 
Vd  rather  danee  upon  'em  all 

Tlun  tread  upon  these  three! 

"  Ay,  Sexton!  'tis  a  tonching  talo*** 

Too,  Sir!  are  but  a  lad ; 
Thm  month  I'm  in  my  aeyentieth  year. 

And  still  it-makes  me  nd. 

And  BAary's  sister  told  it  me. 
For  three  good  honis  and  more ; 

TluNigh  I  had  hoard  it,  in  the  main, 
Vnm  Ekiwaid'a  sel^  before. 

Well!  it pass'd  off!  the  gentle  EDen 

Did  well  nigh  dote  on  Mary ; 
Aid  Ab  w«nt  teener  than  beibra. 
And  Blaiy  loved  her  more  and  more: 
She  managed  all  the  dairy. 


To  naikec  she  on  maricetdays^ 
To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 

AH  seem'd  the  aarae:  all  seem'd m_ 
But  all  WM  not  the  same! 

Had  EDen  kit  her  mirtfit  Oh!  no! 

Bqt  die  Uraa  aeldem  cheerful ; 
And  Ed^aid  kwk'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen'a  mirdi  waa  fearlul. 


When  by  henelf,  she  to  heiaelf 

Most  nng  aooi^  merry  ifayme ; 
She  oonld  not  now  be  glad  lor  houn, 

Tet  silent  aU  die  time. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  fiiend,  through  all 

Her  soothing  words  'twas  plain 
She  had  a  aoro  grief  of  her  own,   * 

A  bannting  in  her  brain. 

And  oft  die  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin ! 

And  then  her  wrist  die  spann'd ; 
And  once,  when  Alaiy  was  downowt, 

fibe  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And  gsaed  upon  her,  and  at  firat 

She  gently  press'd  her  hand; 

"Hien  harder,  CiD  her  gnsp  at  length 

Did  gripe  like  a  oonvubion! 
Alas!  said  die,  we  ne'er  can  be 

BIMe  h^ip^  by  eonpiiUoii! 
H 


And  onoe  her  both  arms  suddenly 
Round  Maiy's  neck  die  flung, 

And  her  heort  panted,  and  she  felt 
The  wonls  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power 
Had  die  the  words  to  smother ; 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  dio  cried, 
"  Oh  Christ !  you're  like  your  Mother !' 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 
Could  make  this  sad  house  cheeiy; 

And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 

lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve. 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb : 

He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home,  was  no  home  to  him. 

One  evenftig  he  took  up  a  book. 

And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cried, 

<*0h!  Heaven!  that  I  were  dead." 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his 'face. 

And  nothing  to  him  said ; 
Sie  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  lean'd  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer ; 
•*  Her  heart  is  broke !  O  God !  my  grief. 

It  is  too  great  to  bear!' 


i»» 


^was  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  Sextons,  Sir !  like  me, 
Hest  on  their  spades  to  cough ;  the  spring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  onoe. 
They  came,  we  know  not  how : 

You  look'd  about  for  diade,  when  scarce 
A  leaf  watf  on  a  bough. 

It  happen'd  then  ('twas  in  the  bowor 

A  furlong  tip  the  wood ; 
Periiaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  yoii  should), 

No  path  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture-plot; 
Bnt  clustor'd  near  the  chattoring  brook, 

Lone  holUes  mark'd  the  spoL 

lliose  hollies  of  themselvea  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbor  took, 
A  close,rooxMl  arbor;  and  itstands 

Not  three  strides  fiom  a  brook. 


Within  this  arbor,  which  was  still 
With  scarlet  berries  hung. 

Were  liffise  diree  friends,  one  Soaday 
Just  as  the  fint  bell  rang. 
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Tis  fweet  to  hear  a  brook,  'tia  sweet 

To  hear  the  Sabboth-beU, 
Tia  aweet  to  hear  them  both  at  onoe, 

Deep  in  a  woody  delL 

I£s  limbs  along  the  moaa,  hia  head 

Upon  a  mossy  heap, 
With  shut-up  senses,  Edward  lay: 
That  brook  e'en  on  a  working  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  night, 

And  was  not  well  in  health ; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  side^ 

And  talk'd  as  'twere  by  stealth. 

"  The  sun  peeps  through  the  close  thick  leaves^ 

See,  dearest  Ellen !  see ! 
Tis  in  Uie  leaves,  a  little  sun. 

Ho  bigger  than  your  e'e{ 

**  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory  too ; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light, 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright, 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue.' 

And  then  they  argued  of  those  rays, 

What  color  they  might  be ; 
Sajrs  this,  "they're  mostly  green;"  says  that, 

''  They're  amber-like  to  me." 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 

Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 
But  soon  they  hoard  his  hard  quick  pants, 

And  the  thumping  in  his  breast 

'*  A  Mother  too !"  these  seltome  words 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ;' 
His  fiico  was  drawn  bock  on  itseli) 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 


Both  groan'd  at  once,  lor  both  kneW  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind ; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  upright ;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  lutd  time  to  depart«> 
**  O  God  forgive  me !  (he  exclaimed) 

I  have  torn  out  her  heart" 


Then  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  forthwith  burst 

Into  ungentle  laughter; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  sat, 

And  never  she  smiled  afler. 


CainsB  reliqunm  in  futurum  tampm  rdsiatain.  To-moctow ! 
sod  To-nonow !  and  To-oMirow  !— 


DEJECTION ; 

AN   ODK. 

Late,  late  restreeD,  I  nw  the  new  Moon, 
With  the  old  Moon  in  her  anna ; 
'And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  Master  dear ! 
We  ihall  hSTe  a  deadhr  itonn. 

BaUad  of  Sir  Patriek  Spmt, 


I. 

Wkll  !  if  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  how,  will  not  go  hence 
Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  lazy  flakes. 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draught,  that  moans  and  rakes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  .£olian  lute, 
Which  better  far  were  mute. 
For  lo !  the  New-moon  winter-bright ! 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspread 
But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast 
And  oh !  that  eyen  now  the  gust  were  swelling. 

And  the  slant  night«hower  drivings  loud  and  fast ! 
Those  sounds  which  ofl  have  raised  me,  whilst 
they  awed, 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad,  • 

Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give. 
Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 
live! 

• 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpossion'd  grief, 
Which  flnds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief, 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  Lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood, 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo'd, 

AU  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene, 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky, 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green: 
And  still  I  gaze— >Qnd  with  how  blank  an  eye  ! 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars^ 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  beliincT  them  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bddimm'd,  but  alwaj^s  seen : 
Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  fix'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are ! 

m. 

My  genial  spirits  fail, 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  oflT  my  breast  ? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavor, 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever. 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within. 

IV. 
O  Lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live : 
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OmB  ■  bcr  wedding-garment,  oun  her  thioud ! 

And  irooki  we  aught  heboid,  of  hi^ier  worth. 
Than  that  fT*^"»™**<»  cold  world  aUow'd 
To  die  poor  lovelen  ever-anxioiM  dtowdt 

Ah !  fioDi  the  aoul  itself  muit  imne  forth, 
A  Ughit  a  0ory,  a  fur  luminoiu  cloud 

EnTeSopizig  the  Earth- 
Ami  fiom  the  aoDl  itaelf  mus^  there  be  lent 

A  aweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  all  fweet  KNinds  the  life  and  element ! 

V. 
O  pare  of  heart!  thou  need'rt  not  aak  of  jne 
What  tliM  strcaig  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist, 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  lair  luminoua  mist, 
Unt  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  Tirtuous  Lady !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
Ssve  to  the  pure,  and  in  dieir  purest  hour, 
life,  and  Life's   Effluence,   Cloud   at  once   and 

£9u>iver, 
Joy,  I^y!  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  tedding  Nature  to  us  givte  in  dower 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
CadnamC  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  prood — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud-^ 

We  in  ooxselves  rejoice! 
And  thence  flows  all  diat  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

AH  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  eolon  a  siiffasioa  fiom  that  light 


VL 
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a  tone  when,  though  my  path  was 
rough, 

Hub  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress, 
And  an  misfortunes  were  bat  a^  the  stuff 
Whence  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness : 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine, 
Ani  frmta,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  secra'd  mine. 
Bat  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth  : 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

But  obi!  eadi  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  Imagination. 
For  i»t  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 

But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  Man— 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almoet  grown  the  habit  of  my  SouL 

vn. 

Hence,  viper  thonghta,  that  coil  aroimd  my  mind, 

Reahty's  dark  dream! 
I  torn  from  you,  and  hsten  to  the  wind, 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.  What  a  screat*. 
Of  agony  by  torture  Icngthen'd  out  ' 
That  lute   sent  forth  I    Thou  Wind,  that  lavest 
without. 

Bare  crag,  or  mountain-taim,*  or  blasted  tree, 
Or  pine-giDve  whither  woodman  never  clomb, 
Or  kmely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 

Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee. 
Mad  Lntanist !  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  darilL-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  ftowen, 

*  Taim  is  a  bmH  hke,  geoenUy,  if  not  alwsyi,  applied  to 
Un  Kfc—  op  in  tb«  oioantaiiM,  and  which  are  the  faedeia  of 
thoM  in  tiM  Talleyi.  This  addreaa  to  the  Stonn-wind  will  not 
aiipcar  azimvacant  to  those  who  bsTS  heaid  it  at  niffht,  and 
is  a  BKMBtaiaoasaoaalnr. 


Makest  Devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds ! 
Tliou  mighty  Poet,  e*en  to  Frenzy  bold  \ 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about  7 
T  is  of  the  Rushing  of  an  Host  in  rout, 
With   groans  of  trampled  men,   with  smarting 
wounds — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with  the 

cold! 
But  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 
With  groans,   and   tremulous  shudderings — all  is 
ove^^  [loud ! 

It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 
And  tempered  with  delight. 
As  Otway'a  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay, 
Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  loncfiomo  wild, 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way. 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  u>  make  her  mother 
hear.  . 

VIII. 
T  is  nndnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep  : 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep  I  with  wings  of  healing. 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth, 
.May  all  the  stara  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling, 

^lent  as  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  Earth! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise, 
Gay'&ncy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joyattune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  Pole  to  Pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  eoul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 
Dear  Lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice. 
Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  jejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

OK  THl  TWINTY-POURTH  8TANZA   IN   HER  "  PABBAGE 
OVnt  MOUNT  GOTUAAD." 


Aod  hail  the  Chapel !  hail  the  PlatTonn  wild ! 

Where  Tell  directed  the  avenginc  Dart. 
With  weB-tfruOf  arm.  that  fin»t  pre«crved  hii  Child. 

"nien  aim'd  the  arrow  at  the  Tyrant's  heart. 


■r)OR'B  fondly  ibster'd  child  T 
/ind  did  you  hail  the  PUOforra  wild, 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shall  of  TeU  7 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  7 

light  as  a  dream  yowt  days  their  circlets  ran. 
From  all  that  teaches  Brotherhood  to  Man ; 
Far,  far  removed!  from  want,  from  hope,  from  fear! 
Enchanting  music  luU'd  your  infant  ear. 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  3^ur  in&nt  heart : 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests, 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art* 
I     Detained  your  eye  from  nature :  stately  veata, 
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That  TeQidg  ftrore  to  deck  yonr  chaim  diTioe, 
Rich  viuidi*  and  the  pleammble  wine, 
Were  youn  mieain'd  by  toil ;  xmv  ooold  yoa  we 
Tlie  nnenjoying  toiler'f  maery. 
And  yet,  free  Natnre'i  tincomipCed  child. 
You  hail'd  the  Chapel  and  the  Plaitform  vnld. 
Where  once  the  AiMtrian  fell  ' 
Beneath  the  ahaft  of  Tell! 

O  lady,  Buned  in  pomip  and  pleanire ! 

Whence  leant  you  that  heroic  meaaore  f 

Tliere  crowd  your  finely-fibred  ihime, 

All  living  faculties  of  bliai; 
And  Geniufl  to  your  cradle  came, 
Hif  finehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame, 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kiae 
Breathed  in  a  mora  coleirtial  life ; 
But  boast!  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear? 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  strife, 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gifl  of  thought 
Yet  (hex  delight  to  celebrate 
Laurdl'd  War  and  plumy  Stato ; 
Or  in  verM  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness^* 
Pernicious  Tales!  insidious  Strains! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast, 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest,  . 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains. 
Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  Ignorance  and  Penury ! 
But  you,  free  Nature's  uncorrupted  child. 
Yon  hail'd  the  Chapel  and  the  Platform  wild. 
Whore  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shafl  of  Tell ! 
0  Lady,  nuned  in  pomp  and  pleasure'! 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  7 


You  were  a  Mother !  That  most  holy  name, 
Which  Heaven  and  Nature  bless, 
I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Whose  Infants  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  Caterpillar  owes 
Its  gandy  Pttrant  Fly. 
You  were  a  Mother !  at  your  bosom  fed 

The  Babes  that  loved  3^ou.  You,  with  laughing  eye, 
Each  twiligh^thought,  each  nascent  feeling  read. 
Which  yon  yourself  created.    Oh !  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  Mother, 

Without  the  Mother's  bitter  groans : 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another. 
By  touch,  er  taste,  l^  looks  or  tones 
O'er  the  growing  Sense  to  roll, 
The  Mother  of  your  inftnt's  Soul ! 
The  Angel  of  the  Earth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day, 
All  trembling  gases  on  the  Eye  of  God, 

A  moment  tum'd  his  awfhl  fiice  away ; 
And  as  he  vieVd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet 

New  infloenoea  in  your  being  rose. 
Blest  Intmtkms  and  Ommimions  fleet 
With  living  Nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes! 
Thenceforth  your  aool  rejoiced  to  see 
The  shrine  of  social  liberty ! 
O  beantifiil !  O  Nature's  child  * 
Twaa  theoee  you  haa*d  the  PlaUbm  wild, 


Where  once  the  Analrian  ISsll 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell! 
O  Lady,  nurwd  in  pomp  and  pl4 
Thence  ledtait  you  that  berate  measoro. 


ODE  TO  TRANQUnJJTY. 

TaANQUiLUTT !  thou  better  name 

Than  all  the  family  of  Fame !     * 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage ; 

For  oh !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Troth, 

To  thee  I  gave  my  eariy  youth. 
And  lefl  the  bark,  and  blest  the  stedfast  Aon, 
Ere  yet  the  Tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its  roar. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine. 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine, 
Thy  spirit  rests !  Satiety 
And  SSoth,  pdor  counterifeits  of  Aee, 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  Hope 
And  di^  Remembrance  interlope. 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbeis  of  the  mind : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

Btit  me  thy  gedtle  bynd  will  lead* 
At  morning  tfaro'Ugh  the  accustom'd  mead ; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  Autumn  c^wdft 
And  breaks  the  bu^  moonlight  clouds. 
Thou  host  the  thought  const  misc,  the  heart  attune, 
Ijght  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  Moon. 

The  Reeling  heart,  ^e  searching  soul. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 
And  while  \%ithin  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race. 
Aloof  with  hermit-eye  I  scan' 
The  preseat  works  of  present  man-— 
A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  giiile, 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 
ON  ms  norosiNO  to  domesticatx  with  the 

AUTHOR. 
COXPOSBO  IN  1796. 

A  MOtmr,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  steep. 

But  a  green  mountain  variously  up>piled. 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creeps 
Or  color'd  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep ; 

Whore  cypress  and  the  darker  yew  start  vnld ; 
And  'mid  the  summer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
Dance  brighten'd  the  red^clustere  of  the  ash; 

Beneath  wliose  boughs,  by  those  still  souzids  be- 
guiled. 
Calm  PensivenosB  might  muse  herself  to  sleep ; 

Till  haply  startled  byjxmie  fleecy  dam. 
That  rustling  on  the  bushy  clifi  above. 
With  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  lo\'e, 

Mado  meek  inquiry  for  her  wandering  lamb : 
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Such  a  green  inoimtBm  't  were  moet  iweet  to  dimb, 
E'en  iwfaile  the  boenn  ached  with  kxDeUnev— 
How  more  tfaaa  iwciot,  if  Mune  dear  fiieixi  abould 
blen 

The  adventuroos  tinl,  and  up  the  path  Bublime 
Now  lead,  now  follow :  the  glad  landacape  round, 
^Vide  and  more  wide,  increasing  without  bound ! 

O  Aen  't  were  Ibveliert  sympathy,  to  mark 
The  beniee  of  the  half-uprooted  aih 
Dripping  and  bright ;  and  list  the  torrent*^  daah<— 

Beneath  the  cypreei,  or  the  yew  more  dark. 
Seated  at  eaee,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
In  ■oeial  aflenoe  now,  and  now  to  unlock 
The  treasured  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  ann, 
SaTe  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brpw-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag ; 

'nil  high  overhead  his  beckoning  friend  appears. 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 

Shoata  eageriy :  lor  haply  Ihere  uprears 
That  >badowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs. 

Which  latest  shall  detain  the  enamour'd  si^t 
Seen  fiom  beloiV,  when  eve  the  valley  dims, 

Tinged  yellow  with  the  rich  deporting  light ; 

And  haply,  baain'd  in  some  unauihi'd  cleft, 
A  beauteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears. 
Sleeps  ■helter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale ! 

Tc^ther  thus,  the  worid*s  vain  turmoil  lefl,         i 
Stretch'd  on  the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by'tbe  pine, 

And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount. 
Ah!  dearest  youth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralizing  mood« 
3Vhile  west-winda  fimn'd  our  temples  toil-bedewed  : 

Thai  <lownwardf>  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  the 
mount, 
To  some  lone  mansion,  in  some  tvoody  dale. 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
Givea  this  the  Husband's,  thai  the  Brother's  kiss  I 

Thus  rudely  vened  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  Hill,of  Knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
That  TeiduroQs  hill  with  many  a  resting-place. 
And  many  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 

To  glad  and  fertilize  the  subject  plains ; 
That  hill  with  secret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod. 
And  many  a  foncy-blest  and  holy  aod. 

Where  Inspiration,  his  diviner  strains 
Low  murmuring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
Stiff  evergreens,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosti  of  age. 
And  Bigotry's  mad  fire-invoking  rage! 

O  meek  retiring  spirit !  we  will  climb, 
Cheering  and  cheer'd,  this  lovely  hill  sublhne ; 

And  fiom  die  stirring  world  uplifted  high 
(Whose  nofses,  &indy  wafted  on  the  wind,  ' 
To  quiet  mosings  shall  attune  die  mind. 

And  ofl  the  melancholy  tAem«  supply). 

There,  while  the  prospect  through  the  gazing  eye 

Poors  all  its  healthful  greeimess  on  the  soul, 
We'll  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fame, 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same, 

As  neighboring  fountains  image,  each  the  whole : 
Then,  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth, 

Well  diacipUne  the  heart  to  pure  delight, 
Rekindling  sober  Joy's  domestic  flasM. 
They  wfaoni  I  love  shall  love  thee.    Honor'd  youth ! 

Now  nay  Heaven  realize  this  visk>n  bright ! 


LINES  TO  W.  L.  ESQp 

WHILE  EX  BAMQ  A  BONO  TO  rURCELL'l   MUnC. 

Wxuui  my  young  cheek  retains  its  healthlul  hnea, 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear ; 

L  !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress^ 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  nncomforted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  betoved  &ce  at  my  bed-side. 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breMhed  by  my  angel-guide. 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by, 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  FORTUNE, 

WHO  ABAKDOHID  HIIUKLF  TO  AN  INDOIAVT  AMD 
CAUSELESS  MELANCHOLY. 

Hence  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  woe, 
O  Youth  to  partial  Fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plundcr'd  Want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go^ 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  Infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  Mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

O'er  the  rank  church-yaxd  with  sere  elm-leaves 
Btrew'd, 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'or  his  uncoffin'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd  I  Then,  while  thy 
heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims. 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  Nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 
O  abject!  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd, 

AU  effortless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  Tyrants^  Murderers  of  Mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Dear  native  Brook !  wild  Streamlet  of  the  West ! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  pest, 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast. 
Numbering  its  light  leaps !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise. 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows  gny. 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein*d  with  various  dyes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence!  On  my 
way. 

Visions  of  childhood!  oft  .have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cues,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs : 

AL\  that  once  more  I  were  a  cantJesi  child ! 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED  ON  A  JOmUVET  BOMSWAKD ;  THE  AtnTBOE 
HAVING  UBCEIVEO  INTZLUGENCB  07  THE  BIBTH 
or   A  SON,  SEFTEMSBR  20,  1796. 

Oft  o'er  my  brain  does  that  strange  fancy  roll 
Which  makes  the  present  (while  the  flash  doth  last) 
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Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  rniknown  past, 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplex  the  soul 
Self-question'd  in  her  sleep ;  and  some  have  said* 

We  lived,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  Flesh  we  won, 

O  my  sweet  baby !  when  I  reach  my  door, 
If  heavy  looks  should  tell  me  thou  art  dead 
(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  fear), 
t  think  that  1  should  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wort  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve ; 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven's  quick 
reprieve. 

While  we  wept  idly  o'er  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  ASI^ED,  HeW  X  FELT  WHEN  THE 
NURSE  FIRST   PRESENTED  MY  INFANT  TO  ME. 

Charles  t  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  first 
I  Bcann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infancy  : 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  rpy  child  might  be ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  Mooter's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  uith  a  tearful  smile) 

Then  I  was  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  most  warm 

Impress'd  a  Father's  kiss :  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel-form  appear—* 

"T  was  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild  I 
So  for  the  Mother's  sake  tlie  Child  was  dear. 

And  dearer  was  tlio  IVfothor  for  tlie  Child. 


THE  VIRGINS  CRADLE-HYBfN. 

copied  from  a  print  of  the  virgin  in  a  cathollc 
Village  in  germanv. 

DoRMU  Jesu !  Mater  ridet, 
QuflB  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jcsu !  blandule ! 
Si  non  dorrais,  Mater  plorat. 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 

ENG1.T8H. 

Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  begmling 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling : 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  moumeth. 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tumeth : 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily! 


ON  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIENDrS  CHILD. 

This  day  among  the  faithful  placed 

And  fed  with  fbntal  manna ; 
O  with  maternal  title  graced 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna ! 

Plat,  in  Phadcn, 


While  others  wish  thee  wise  and  ftir, 

A  maid  of  spotless  ftme, 
111  breathe  Uiis  more  compendious  pntyeiv- 

Mayst  thou  deserve  thy  name! 

Thy  Mother's  name,  a  potent  spell. 

That  bids  the  Virtues  hie 
From  mjrstic  grove  and  living  cell 

Confeat  to  Fancy's  eye ; 

Meek  Quietness,  without  oflenoe ; 

Content,  in  homespon  klrtle ; 
True  Love ;  and  True  Love's  Innooenoe, 

White  Blossom  of  the  Myrtle ! 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  Child  i 
These  Virtues  mayst  thou  win  i 

With  I^ace  as  eloquently  mild 
To  say,  thejt  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  dajrs  all  flown* 
Thy  Mother  shall  be  miss'd  here ; 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  own* 
And  Angels  snatch  their  Sister  j 

• 

Some  hoary-headed  Friend,  perchance,    . 

May  gaze  with  stifled  bn^th  ; 
And  oflt,  in  momentary  trance. 

Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

• 

Ev'n  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer'Swelling  pride; 
Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the*Roee*s  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  Autumn's  lateat  hour, 
And  wond'ring  saw  ^e  selfsame  spray 
'  *Rich  with  the  self-same  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit!  the  rade  green  bud  . 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 
Had  'bknm'd,  where  bloom'd  its  parent  stud, 

Anpther  and  the  same! 


EHTAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  balmy  lips  the  Infant  blest, 
Relaxing  from  its  Mother's  breasf;, 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  si^ 
Qf  innocent  Satiety! 

And  such  my  Infimt's  latest  sigh ! 
O  tell,  rude  stone!  the  passer>by. 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie, 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  Lullaby. 


MELANCHOLY. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Stretch'd  on  a  moulder'd  Abbey's  broadeet  wall. 
Where  ruining  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins 

Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall. 
Had  Melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 
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The  Am  wu  pnm*d  benesth  her  hair, 
The  daifc-green  Adder's  Toogae*  was  there; 

And  still  ai  psst  the  flagging  sea-gale  weak. 

The  long  Isiik  leaf  bow'd  flutCenng  o'er  her  cheek. 

nni  palhd  cheek  was  fluah'd :  her  eager  look 
Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber !  Inly  wrought, 
Imperfect  sounds  her  moving  lips  forsook. 
Ami  her  bent    forehead  work'd  with    troubled 
diought 
the 


TELL'S  BIRT&.I^CE. 

mrrATKD  rmoM  stolbuuz. 

Mamk  ikuB  holy  chapel  well ! 
Tie  Birth-phice.  this,  of  William  Tell. 
Here,  where  stands  God's  altar  dread, 
Stood  his  parents'  niarriage>bed. 

Here  fiist,  an  infiuit  to  her  breast. 
Him  his  loving  mother  prest ;  < 
And  kisB'd  the  babe,  and  bFees'd  the  day. 
And  pray'd  as  mothers  use  lo  pray : 


^  Voachnfe  him  health,  O  God,  and  give 
The  Child  thy  servant  still  to  live !" 
But  God  has  destined  to  do  more 
Thiongh  him,  than  through  an  anned  power. 

God  gave  him  revQrence  of  laws. 

Yet  stimng  blood  in  Freedom's  cause 

A  spirit  tD  his  rocks  akin, 

The  eye  of  (he  Ilawk,  and  the  fire  therein! 

To  Natnre  and  to  Holy  writ 
Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit : 
Where  flash'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase     ' 
llad  form'd  his  limbs  to  strength  and  grace « 
On  wave  and  ^vind  the  boy  would  toes. 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

lie  knew  not  that  his  chosen  hand, 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Woald  rescue  fiom  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  SJavety the  which  he  broke..' 


A  CHRIOTMAS  CAROL. 

Thk  Shepherds  went  their  hasty  way. 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  Viigin-Mother  lay : 
And  now  they  check'd  their  eager  tread, 
For  to  the  Babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clang,  - 
A  Mother's  song  the  Viigin-Mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorioos  light. 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  throng, 
Aroond  them  shone,  suspending  night ! 
While,  sweeter  than  a  Mother's  song, 
Blest  Angels  heralded  the  Savior's  birth. 
Glory  to  God  on  high !  and  peace  on  Earth. 


*  A  botanieal  miitake.  The  plant  which  the  poet  bare  i 
Mribss  ■  called  ths  Hart's  Tongas. 


She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine. 

And  closer  still  the  Babe  she  preas'd ; 
And  while  she  cried,  the  Babe  is  mine! 
The  milk  niah'd  faster  to  her  breaat: 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer's  mom ; 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth!  ftiB  Prince  of^eaoe  is  bom. 

Thou  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Pteee, 

Pbor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 
That  Strife  should  vanish.  Battle  cease, 
O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  T 
Sweet  Music's  loudest  note,  the  Poet's  stoiy^ 
Did'st  thou  ne'er,  love  to  hear  of  Fame  and  Gloiy  t 

And  is  not  War  a  youthful  King, 
A  stately  Hero  clad  in  mail  f 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring ; 
Him  Earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  Friend,  their  Play-mate!  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confossing  sigh. 

"  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scen^. 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  thereforo  is  my  Soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 
That  from  the  oged  Father  tears  his  ChiM ! 

**  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored. 

He  kills  the  Sire  and  starves  the  Son  ; 
The  Husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  Widow's  toil  had  won ; 
Plunders  God's  world  of  beauty ;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  Night,  all  comfort  from  the  Day. 

"  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate. 

That  Strife  nhould  vanish,  Battle  cease : 
I  'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate;  • 
The  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  mom : 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth!  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bom! " 


HUMAN  UFE, 

on  THX  DENIAL  07  HfMOETALITT. 

Ir  dead,  we  cease  to  be ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer-gusts,  of  sudden  birth  arid  doom. 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare. 
But  are  their  whole  of  being !  If  the  Breath 

Be  Life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  even  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death , 

O  Man !  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant. 
Yet  drone-hive  strange  of  phanUHn  purposes ! 

Surplus  of  Nature's  dread  activity. 
Which,  as  she  gazed  on  some  nigh-finish'd  vase. 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pause. 

She  form'd  with  restless  hands  unoooscioDsIy ! 
Blank  accident!  nothing's  anomaly! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  state. 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  Hopes,  thy  Fears, 
The  counter-weights ! — ^Thy  Laughter  and  thy  Tearv 

Mean  but  themselves,  each  fittest  to  create, 
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And  to  repay  the  other!  Why  rejoices 
Thy  heart  \nth  hollow  joy  ibr  hollow  good  I 
Why  cowl  thy  fiice  heneath  the  meumer's'hood, 

Why  waste  thy  aighs,  and  thy  lamenting  voices, 
Image  of  image*  Ghost  of  Ghostly  E)f, 

That  such  a  tiling  as  thou  leel'st  warm  or  cold ! 

Yet  what  and  whence  thy  gfan  if  thou  withhold 
These  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  self  f 

Be  sad !  he  glad !  be  neither!  seek,  or  shmi! 

Thou  hast  no  reason  why !  Thou  canst  have  nbne : 

Thy  being's  being  is  eontiadictioo. 


THE  ViSrr  OF  THE  GODa 

IMITATED  FROM  8CBILLXX. 

Netxk,  believe  me, 
Appear  the  Immortalsr 
Never  alorie :  • 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  Socrow-beguiler, 
lacchus !  but  in  came  Boy  Cupid  the  Smiler ; 
Lo !  Phcebtts  the  Glorious  descends  from  iui  Thione ! 
They  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians  all! 
With  Divinities  fills  my 
Terrestrial  Hall! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 
Due  entertainment. 
Celestial  Quire  ? 
Me  rather,  bright  guests !  with  your  wings  of  np- 

buoyance 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joyancey 
That  the  roo&  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre ! 
Ha !  we  mount !  on  their  pinions  they  wail  up  my  Soul ! 

O  give  me  the  Nectar! 
O  fill  me  the  Bowl ! 
Give  him  the  Nectar! 
Pour  out  for  the  Poet, 
Hebe !  pour  free ! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew, 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  ho  may  view, 
And  like  one  of  us  Guds  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Thanks,  Hebe !  1  quaff  it !  lo  Psan,  I  cry! 
The  Wine  of  tfie  Immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


But  soon  did  rigfateoot  Heaven  her  guilt  punoe ! 

Where'er  with  wilder*d  steps  she  wandered  pale. 
Still  Edmund's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view, 

StiU  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  giala^ 

With  keen  regret,  and  consdous  guHf  s  alanu. 
Amid  the  pomp  of  afifluence  she  pined : 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  fiuth  from  Edmund's  aims 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  honor  of  her  mind 

Go,  Traveller!  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  fhiught: 
Some  tearful  maid,  perchaace,  or  Uooming  yoatfa* 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  taught 
That  Richea  cannot  pqr  fi»  Love  cir  Thith. 


KUBLA  KHAN; 
OR,  A  VISION. nr  a  dream. 


ELEGY, 

IMITATED  FROM  ONE  OF  AKENSIDB's  BLANK  VERSE 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

Near  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  ovrrepread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  slccp-iiersuading  sound, 

l^Hiere  "  sleeps  tho  moonlight "  on  yon  verdant  bed — 
O  humbly  pretsa  that  consecrated  ground ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain ! 

And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove : 
Young  Edmund !  fomod  for  each  harmonious  strain. 

And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  love. 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide. 
And  loads  the  west-wind  with  its  soft  perfume, 

His  manhood  blossom'd :  till  tlie  faithlens  pnd« 
Of  fiur  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 


[The  followinc  fngmeiit  ia  here  imUiihod  at  lbs  nQakH  of  a 
poet  of  ffieat  Aod  dowrvod  celebrity,  and,  aa  ftr  as  the  A«tfaor*« 
ownopinioiui  are  coaccmed,  rather  pa  a  piyehAlocical  cunoaitF, 
than  on  the  (Tound  of  umj  suppoeed  poetic  merits. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1797,  the  Author,  then  in  iH  health, 
had  retired  to.a  lonely  farm-house  between  Porlock  abd  yrfi*»«w, 
on  the  Exmoor  confine*  of  Bomeraet  and'  DeYooahira.  in  ooo- 
■equence  of  a  slight  indnpoeitioo,  an  anodyne  had  base  pre- 
•cribed,  frpm  the  effects  of  which  he  feU  asleep  in  Ui  chair  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  reading  the  fiiUowinf  seatsoee,  or 
worda  of  the  aame  aubatance,  in  Porehaa'a  "  Pilfrinase  :** — 
"Here  the  Khan  Kubia  commanded  a  pakce  to  be  baih,  and  a 
atateix  f  arden  thereunto ;  «nd  thua  ten  milea  of  leitUe  ground 
wore  incleaed  with  a  wall."  Tbe  author  conliniied  for  about 
three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep,  at  leaat  of  tile  external  acnacia, 
during  which  time  he  has  the  most  vivid  confidence  that  he  eoold 
not  have  composed  leas  than  from  two  lb  three  hundred  linea ;  if 
that  indeed  can  be  called  eompoeilion  in  which  all  the  imacea 
roae  tip  beforo  him  aa  thingg,  with  a  parallel  productkm  of  the 
correspondent  expressions,  without  any  aenaatioo;  or  coascioua- 
ncsa  of  eflbrt.  On  awaking  ho  appeared  to  himself  to  bava  a 
diatinct  recollection  of  the  whole,  and  taking  hia  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  inatantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  the  linea  that  are  ban 
preserved.  At  this  moment  he  was  unfortunately  eaJled  out  by 
a  person  on  business  from  Porloek,  and  detained  by  him  above 
an  hour,  and  on  hia  return  td  hia  room,  found,  to  hia  no  amall 
aurprise  and  mortification,  that  thoui^h  ho  still  retained  aome 
vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport  of  the  tiaioo 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered  Knee  and 
iinagea.  all  the  reat  had  paased  away  like  tbe  inwges  on  tbe 
aurfaoe  of  a  stream  into  which  a  stone  had  booa  east,  hut,  ahs ! 
vrithottt  the  after  reatoiation  of  tho  lattef . 

Then  all  thscfaaim 
h  broken>-alI  that  phantom- world  so  fair 
Vaniaha.  and  a  thousand  circbta  apread. 
And  each  misshapes  the  other.    Stay  awhtis. 
Poor  youth !  who  scarcely  dareat  lift  up  thine 
The  itream  will  aoon  renew  its  amoothnsH, 
The  viaions  will  return !  And  lo,  he  ataya. 
And  aoon  the  Iragments  dim  of  lovely  fenns 
Come  trcmbKng  back,  unite,  and  now  oooe  moss 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 

Yet  from  the  still  aurviving  roeollectiona  in  hia  mind,  the  Author 
haa  frequently  purposed  to  finish  for  himadf  what  had  beeai 
originally,  aa  it  were,  given  to  him.  ^fitpmf  aiiw  avw : 
but  the  to-morrow  ia  jret  to  coma. 

Aa  a  eontraat  to  thia  viaion,  I  have  annexed  a  flrsf  meat  of  a 
very  different  ehaxadsr,  deaeribing  with  equal  fidelity  tbo 
dieam  of  paio  sod  dJaesse.~%Ysls  to  tts  J&vC  EdUitm,  ISIA.] 


In  Xanadu  did  Knbla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureleai  lo  man, 
Down  to  a  simleaa  soa. 
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So  tmke  6w9  nuim  of  lertile  ground 
With  mUs  and  towera  were  girdled  round : 
And  hen  were  gaidene  bright  wilh  tinuoua  rills, 
When  hloeBOiii'd  many  an  incente-bearing  tree ; 
And  here  were  foreito  ancient  as  the  hilh^ 
IniiMing  MUiny  ajbti  of  greeneiy. 

But  oh  that  deep  romantic  cfaann  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  ooTer! 
A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e*er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
Bf  wotnan  wailing  fin  her  denion4over ! 
AjmI  fiom  this  diasm,  with  ceaselem  tunnail  seeth- 
ing. 
As  if  this  eazth  in  iast  thick  panii  were  breathing, 
A  taif^ty  fountain  momently  was  forced : 
Anid  wAoae  swift  half-iutennilted  buxst 
Huge  frsgnenlB  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
Or  chafl^  gnin  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 
And  'knid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
U  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles,  meandering  with  a  macy  motion. 
Through  wood  and  dale  thtf  sacred  river  ran. 
Then  teach'd  the  caverns  measureleas  to  man. 
And  sank  in  tumult  lo  a  lifeless  ocean : 
And  'n>>d  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  for 
Auueatial  voices  prophesying  war! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 

Where  was  heard'the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and*  the  cavea. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sonny  pleasur»dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 

A  damael  vrith  a  dulcimer 

In  a  virioo  once  I  aaw : 

It  waa  an  Abywnian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  play*d, 

^ng«"g  of  Blount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song. 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  ma, 
That  with  mnriic  loud  and  loi|g, 
I  wDold  build  that  dome  in  air. 
That  aonny  dome !  tboae  cayea  of  ice ! 
And  all  who-heard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  should  cry.  Beware  1  Beware!, 
Uia  liaahing  eyes,  hii  floating  hair  I 
Weave  a  ctrde  roondhim  thrice. 
And  cfose  your  eyes  with  holy  dread* 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Fkradiie. 


THE  FAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

EaE  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 
it  hath  not  been  ray  use  to  pray 
With  moving  lips  or  bended  knoee ; 
But  silenlly,  by  slow  degrees, 
hfy  spint  I  to  Love  compose. 
In  humble  Trust  mine  eye-lids  close. 
With  reverential  rerignation, 
No  wirii  conceived,  no  thought  expresB'd ! 
Only  a  soiae  of  supplication, 
A  lense  o'er  all  my  aonl  imprest 
Thai  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblcst, 

I 


Since  in  roe,  round  me,  everywhere, 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wyidom  are. 

But  yesler-night  I  pray'd  aloud 

In  anguish  and  in  agony, 

Upetartiog  from  the  fiendish  crowd 

Of  shapes  and  thoughtB  that  tortured  me  .- 

A  lurid  light,  a  tnunpUng  throng, 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong, 

And  whom  I  scom'd,  those  only  strong ! 

Thint  of  revenge,  the  powerieas  will 

SUU  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still ! 

Desire  with  lothing  strangely  mix'd, 

Oa  wild  or  hateful  ol^ects  fiz'd. 

Fantastic  passions !  maddening  brawl ! 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid, 

Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know. 

Whether  I  sufler'd,  or  I  did : 

For  all  seem'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  woe. 

My  own  or  othen',  still  the  same 

life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  pass'd :  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden'd  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep»  the  wide  blefaing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  wont  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
.  Ilad  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'ercome  with  sufieriogs  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood. 
Such  punishments,  I  said,  were  due 
To  natures  deepUest  stain'd  with  sin : 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
The  unfathomable  hell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view, 
To  know  and  lothe,  yet  wish  and  do ! 
Such  griois  with  such  men  well  agree, 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  foU  on  me  T 
To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  1  love  indeed. 


APPENDIX. 


AFOLOGEnC  PREFACE 
TO  "mi,  PAmm,  and  BLAiNrnmu' 

[SeepafsW 


At  the  house  of  a  genUeman,  who  by  the  principles 
and  comaponding  virtuea  of  a  aincere  Chriitian  con- 
secrates  a  cultivated  genius  and  the  favorable  acci- 
dents of  birth,  opulence,  and  splendid  connexions,  it 
waa  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  in  a  dinner-partjr,  with 
more  men  of'oelebrity  in  science  or  polite  litenture, 
than  are  commonly  found  collected  round  the  same 
table.  In  the  coune  of  converBation,  one  of  the  par- 
ly reminded  an  illustrious  Poet,  then  present,  of  some 
verses  which  ho  had  recited  that  morning,  and  which 
had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  under  the  name  of  a 
War^Eclogue,  in  which  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter, 
were  introduced  as  the  speakers.  The  gentleman  so 
addieaaad  rephcd,  that  he  was  mther  surpriaed  that 
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came  of  vice  and  miaery  to  their  fellow-crMtiirei  f 
Could  we  enduTO  for  a  moment  to  think  that  aipirit, 
bke  Biihop  Taylor'a,  buraing  with  Christian  love ; 
that  a  man  oanatitalioiiany  oyeiflowing  with  plea* 
fiufable  kindlinea ;  who  acaroely  even  in  a  caaual 
UlnstFation  introdncea  the  image  of  woman,  child,  or 
bird,  bat  he  embalma  the  thought  widi  ao  rich  a 
tendemeaiy  aa  makea  the  very  vroida  aeem  beautiea 
and  fragmeBlB  of  poetiy  from  a  Eoripidea  or  Simo* 
iud«B  ^-«an  we  endore  to  think,  that  a  man  io  na- 
tured  and  ao  dieciplined,  did  at  the  time  of  oompoaing 
this  horrible  picture,  attach  a  aober  leeling  of  reality 
Io  die  phraaea  f  or  that  he  would  have  deacribed  in 
the  lame  tone  of  jnatification,  in  the  aame  lumriant 
flow  of  phraeaa,  the  toitnna  abont  to  be  inflicted  on 
a  bving  individual  by  a  verdict  of  the  StarChamberf 
or  the  atill  ntore  atrodooa  aentenoea  ezecnted  on  the 
Scotch  anti-prektasta  and  achiamatica,  at  the  com- 
mand, and  in  aome  inatanoea  under  the  very  eye  of 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  that  wretched  bigot 
win  aAerwarda  diahonored  and  forfeited  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  t  Or  do  we  no|  rather  feel  and  un- 
dentaod,  that  theae  violent  worda  were  mere  bobblea, 
ihahea  and  electrical  apparitiona,  from  the  magic 
caldron  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient  fency,  oonatantly 
fuelled  by  an  unexampled  opulence  of  language  f 

Were  I  now  to  have  read  by  myaelf  for  the  firat 
uine  the  Pbem  in  queation,  my  ooncluaaon,  I  fully 
believe,  would  be,  that  the  writer  muat  have  been 
mme  man  of  warm  feelinga  and  active  fency ;  that 
tie  had  painted  to  himaelf  the  drcumatancea  that  ac- 
raopany  war  in  ao  many  vivid  and  yet  fentaatic 
Ibraia.  aa  proved  that  neither  the  imagea  nor  the 
Teebnga  were  the  reault  of  obaervation,  or  in  any 
Vkhy  derived  from  realitiea.  I  abould  judge,  that  they 
iiere  the  product  of  hia  own  aeething  imagination, 
iod  therefore  impregnated  with  that  j^eaaurable  ex- 
uliatkm  which  ia  experienced  in  all  energetic  exer- 
lion  of  intellectual  power ;  that  in  the  aame  mood 
^  bad  generaliied  the  caoaea  of  the  war,  and  then 
pcreonified  the  abstract,  and  chriatened  it  by  the 
oame  which  he  haid  been  accgatomed  to  hear  moat 
oAen  aandaied  with  ita  management  and  meaaurea. 
I  should  go€«  that  the  minister  was  in  the  author'a 
mind  al  the  moment  of  compoaition,  aa  completely 
'fa^hi,  ^v9ifi69QfK0Sf  aa  Anacreon'a  graaahopper,  and 
diat  he  had  aa  little  notion  of  a  real  penon  of  fleah 
and  blood, 

DMacuMhabia  ia  manber.  joiat,  or  Kmb. 

u  Nhltou  had  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoraa  (half 
P^non,  hatf  allegory)  which  he  haa  placed  at  the 
eates  of  Hell.  I  concluded  by  obaerving,  that  the 
I'oem  was  not  calculated  to  excite  pojston  in  antf 
mind,  or  Io  make  any  impreaaion  except  on  poetic 
f^en ;  and  that  from  the  culpable  levity,  bebrayed 
lit  the  cloae  of  the  Eclogue  by  the  groteaque  union 
of  epigranunatic  virit  with  allegoric  perMini6cation, 
>n  the  alluaion  to  the  moat  fearful  of  thonghta,  I 
"tK>uld  ooQjecture  that  the  **  rantin'  Bardie,"  inatead 
of  really  believing,  much  leaa  wiahing,  the  fete  apo> 
ken  of  in  the  laat  line,  in  applicatiiD  to  any  human 
mdividoa],  would  ahrink  from  poaaing  the  verdict 
«ven  on  the  Devil  himaeU;  and  exclaim  with  poor 

BttTDl, 

Bat  fare  f%  weel.  aald  NicUe-bea ! 
Oh !  wad  y«  tak  a  thoaght  an'  tttn' : 
Te  aiUiai  mickt—I  diona  ken— 
Still  baeai 


Ev*a  for  year  mka  I 

)  need  not  aay  tfiat  theae  thougfata,  whkh  are  here 
dilated,  were  in  auch  a  company  only  rapidly  ang- 
geated.  Our  kind  boat  aniled,  and  with  a  ooorteoua 
compliment  obaerved,  that  the  defence  waa  too  good 
for  the  canae.  My  voice  feltered  a  little,  for  I  waa 
aomewhat  agitated ;  though  not  ao  much  on.ltay  own 
account  aa  for  the  uneaaneaa  that  ao  kind  and 
friendly  a  man  would  feel  from  the  thought  that  he 
had  been  the  oocaaion  of  diatreaaing  me.  At  length 
I  brought  out  theae  worda :  **  I  must  now  oonfeaa, 
Sir !  that  I  am  author  of  that  Poem.  It  waa  written 
aome  year*  aga  I  do  not  attempt  to  juatify  my  peat 
aelf,  young  aa  I  then  waa ;  but  aa  Uttle  aa  I  would 
itow  write  a  aimilar  poem,  ao  for  waa  I  even  then 
from  imagining,  that  the  linea  would  be  taken  aa 
more  or  lem  than  a  aport  of  fency.  At  all  eventa,  if 
I  know  my  own  heart,  there  waa  never  a  moment 
in  my  existence  in  which  I  ahoold  have  been  more 
ready,  had  Mr.  Pitf  a  peraon  been  in  haaud,  to  intor- 
poae  my  own  body,  and  defend  hv  life  at  the  riak  of 
my  own." 

I  have  prefeced  the  Poem  with  thia  anecdote,  be- 
cauae  to  have  printed  it  without  any  remark  might 
well  have  been  understood  aa  implying  an  uncondi- 
tional approbation  on  ray  part,  axid  thia  after  many 
yeari'  conaideration.  But  if  it  be  aaked  why  I  re- 
publiahed  it  at  all  ?  I  answer,  that  the  Poem  had 
been  attributed  at  different  timea  to  different  other 
persona ;  and  what  I  had  dared  beget,  I  thought  it 
neither  manly  nor  honorable  not  to  dan  fether. 
From  the  aame  motivea  I  abould  have  publiahed 
perfect  oopiea  of  two  Fbema,  the  one  entitled  7%: 
DeaCt  TkoughU,  and  the  other  The  Tvoo  Round 
Spaceg  on  the  Thmb-Stmie,  but  that  tihe  three  firat 
Btanzaa  of  the  former,  which  wera  wortii  all  the  reat 
of  the  poem,  and  the  beat  atanxa  of  the  nmainder, 
were  written  by  a  friend  of  deaerved  celebrity;  and 
because  there  are  poaaagea  in  both,  which  might 
have  given  ofience  to  the  religioua  feelinga  of  certain 
readera.  I  myaelf  indeed  aee  no  reaaon  why  vulgar 
superatitiona,  and  absurd  concepdona  that  deform  the 
pure  faith  of  a  Chriatian,  should  posaesa  a  greater 
immunity  from  ridicule  than  atoriea  of  witchea,  or 
the  feblea  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  there  are 
those  who  deem  it  profeneneaa  and  irreverence  to 
call  an  ape  an  ape,  if  it  but  wear  a  monk'a  cowl  on 
ita  head ;  and  I  would  rather  roaaon  with  thia  weak- 
neaa  than  oflend  it 

The  poaaage  from  Jeremy  Tbylor  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, ia  found  in  hia  aeoond  Sermon  on  Chriat's 
Advent  to  Judgment;  which  ia  likewiae  the  aecond 
in  his  year's  courao  of  sermons.  Among  many  re- 
markable passages  of  the  same  character  in  those 
dkcouraes,  I  have  selected  this  aa  the  moat  ao.  *'But 
when  this  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ahall  appear, 
then  Justice  ahall  strike  and  Mercy  ahall  not  hold 
her  hands;  ahe  shall  strike  sore  atrokea,  and  Pity 
shall  not  break  the  blow.  As  there  are  treaaurea  of 
good  things,  ao  hath  God  a  treaaure  of  wrath  and 
fury,  and  aoourgea  and  scorpiooa ;  and  then  shall  be 
produced  the  ahame  of  Lust  and  the  malice  of  Envy, 
and  the  groans  of  the  oppreaaed  and  the  peiaecutiona 
of  the  aainta,  and  the  carea  of  Covetonaneaa  and  the 
troubles  of  Ambition,  and  (A4  indolence  0/  traitors 
and  tMe  violencee  of  rtbeU,  and  the  rage  of  anger  and 
the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  restleeanesa  of 
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unlawful  denres ;  and  by  tfaia  time  the  mooaten  and 
diaeaMB  will  be  nnmeioua  and  intolerable,  when 
God'a  heavy  hand  ihall  pnm  the  mnies  and  the  in- 
tolerableneaa,  the  obliquity  and  the  unreaaonablenev, 
the  amazement  and  the  dieorder,  the  amart  and  the 
Borrow,  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  out  from  all 
our  aim,  and  pour  them  into  one  chalice,  and  mingle 
them  with  an  infinite  wrath,  and  make  the  wicked 
drink  of  all  the  vengeance,  and  force  it  down  their 
unwilling  throetB  with  the  violence  of  devila  and 
accursed  apirils." 

That  this  Tartarean  drench  dispbys  the  imagina- 
tion rather  than  the  discretion  of  the  compounder ; 
that,  in  short,  this  passage  and  others  of  the  kind 
are  m  a  bad  iatte,  few  will  deny  at  the  present  day. 
It  would  doubtless  have  more  behoved  the  good 
bishop  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  on  a 
subject  in  which  Eternity  is  opposed'to  Time,  and  a 
death  threatened,  not  the  negative,  but  the  pomthe 
Oppositive  of  life ;  a  sulgect,  therefore,  whidi  must 
of  necessity  be  indescribable  to  the  human  tinder- 
standing  in  our  present  slate.  But  I  can  neither  find 
nor  believe,  that  it  ever  occurred  to  any  reader  to 
ground  on  such  passages  a  chatge  against  Bishop 
TAYu>a*8  humanity,  or  goodness  of  heart  I  was 
not  a  litde  surprised  therefore  to  find,  in  the  Pur^ 
suits  of  Literature  and  other  works,  so  horrible  a 
sentence  paawd  on  Milton's  moral  character,  for  a 
passage  in  htM  proee-writingB,  as  nearly  parallel  to 
this  of  Tkylor's  as  two  pasnges  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be.  All  his  merits,  as  a  poet  forsooth — all 
the  glory  of  having  written  the  Paaadibk  Lost,  are 
light  in  the  scale,  nay,  kick  the  beam,  compared 
with  the  atrocious  mi^gnity  of  heart  expressed  in 
the  oflfensive  paragraph.  I  remembered,  in  general, 
that  Milton  had  concluded  one  of  his  works  on  Re- 
formatbn,  written  in  the  fervor  of  his  youthful  im- 
agination, in  a  high  poetic  strain,  that  wanted  metre 
only  to  become  a  lyrical  poem.  I  remembered  that 
in  Uie  former  part  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  perfect 
ideal  of  human  virtue,  a  character  of  heroic,  disin- 
terested seal  and  devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,  and 
public  Liberty,  in  Act  and  in  Suflbring,  in  the  day 
of  Triumph  and  in  the  hour  of  Martyrdom.  Such 
spirits,  as  more  excellent  than  others,  he  describes 
as  having  a  more  excellent  reward,  and  as  distin- 
guished by  a  transcendent  glo^ :  and  this  reward 
and  diis  glory  he  diqdays  and  particularises  with  an 
energy  and  brilliance  that  announced  the  Paradise 
Lost  as  plainly  as  ever  the  bright  purple  clouds  in 
the  east  announced  the  ooming  of  the  sun.  Milton 
then  passes  to  the  gloomy  contrast,  to  such  men  as 
from  motives  of  selfish  aabiiion  and  the  lust  of  per- 
sonal aggrandixement  should,  against  their  own  light, 
persecute  truth  and  the  true  religion,  and  wilfuUy 
abuse  the  powers  and  gifVs  intrusted  to  them,  to 
bring  vice,  blindness,  misery  and  slavety,  on  their 
native  country,  on  the  very  country  that  had  trusted, 
enriched  and  honored  them.  Such  beings,  after  that 
speedy  and  appropriate  removal  from  theirifhere  of 
mischief  which  all  good  and  humane  men  must  of 
course  desire,  will,  he  lakes  for  granted  by  parity  of 
reason,  meet  with  a  punishment,  an  ignominy,  and.  a 
retaliation,  as  much  severer  4han  other  wicked  men, 
as  their  guilt  and  its  consequences  were  more  enor- 
mous. His  description  of  this  imaginary  puniahment 
preaenta  more  distinct  pktureM  to  the  tecy  than  the 
extract  from  Jeremy  Taylor ;  but  the  Aoi^hU  in  the 
latter  are  incomparably  more  exaggerated  and  hor- 
rific  All  thia  I  knew;  but  I  neither  remembered, 


nor  by  reference  and  careful  re-pemaal  could  das- 
cover,  any  other  meaning,  either  in  Blilton  or  Taylor, 
but  that  good  men  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  impea- 
itent  wicked  puniahed,  in  proportion  to  their  diapoai- 
tiona  and  intentional  acta  in  thia  life ;  and  that  if  the 
punishment  of  the  least  wicked-  be  fearful  beyond 
conceptioa,  all  words  and  descriplioas  must  be  so  fer 
true,  that  they  must  fiill  short  of  the  punishment  tibat 
awaits  the  transcendently  wicked.  Hiid  Milton  stated 
either  his  ideal  of  virtue,  or  of  depravity,  as  an  iadi- 
vidual  ot  individuals  actually  existing  t  Certainly  not! 
Is  this  representation  worded  historically,  or  only  fay- 
pothetically !  Assuredly  the  latter!  Does  he  expiess 
it  as  his  own  wisA,  that  after  death  they  ahmdd  sufibr 
these  tortures!  or  as  a  general  consequence,  deduced 
from  reason  and  revelation,  that  such  wiU  be  their 
fete?  Again,  the  latter  only!  His  wish  is  expressly  con- 
fined to  a  speedy  slop  being  put  by  Providence  lo 
their  power  of  inflicting  misery  on  othora !  But  did  htt 
name  or  refer  to  any  persons,  living  or  dead  t  No! 
But  the  calumniafiois  of  Milton  dare  say  (for  iRAmt 
will  calumny  not  dare  say  ft  that  he  had  Laud  and 
Stafpokd  in  his  mind,  while  writing  of  remotseleos 
persecution,  and  the  enslavement  of  a  five  ooantiy» 
from  motives  of  selfish  ambition.  Now,  what  if  a 
stem  anti-prelatist  should  dare  say,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  inMdtndeB  of  traiiori  and  the  violeneee  ^rebeU, 
Bishop  Taylor  must  have  individualised  in  his  mind. 
HAHraKN,  Hoixn,  Ptm,  Faiktax,  Ikkton,  and  Mur 
TON  ?  And  what  if  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  con- 
cluding, that,  in  the  after  description,  the  Bishop  was 
feeding  and  feasting  his  party-hatred,  and  with  those 
individuals  before  Uie  eyes  of  his  imagination  eiQoy- 
ing,  trait  by  trait,  horror  after  horror,  the  picture  of 
their  intolerable  agonies  ?  Yet  this  bigot  would  have 
an  equal  right  thus  to  criminate  the  one  good  and 
great  man,  as  these  men  have  to  criminate  die  other. 
Milton  has  said,  and  I  doubt  not  but  thatTkylor  with 
equal  truth  could  have  said  it,  '*  that  in  his  whole 
life  he  never  spake  against  a  man  even  that  his  skin 
should  be  graxed.*'  He  asserted  this  when  one  of  his 
opponents  (either  Bishop  Hall  or  his  nephew)  had 
called  upon  the  women  and  children  in  the  streets 
to  take  up  stones  aiyl  sttme  him  (Milton).  It  ia 
known  that  Milton  repeatedly  used  his  interest  to 
protect  die  royalists ;  but  even  at  a  lime  when  all 
lies  would  llave*been  meritorious  against  him,  no 
charge  was  made,  no  story  pretended,  that  he  had 
ever  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  or  assisted  in 
their  persecution.  Oh !  methlnks  (here  are  other  and 
for  better  feelings,  which  should  be  aoquked  by  the 
perusal  of  our  great  elder  writers.  Winn  I  have 
before  me  on  the  same  table,  the  works  of  Hammond 
and  Baxter :  wheii  I  reflect  with  what  joy  and  dear- 
ness  their  blessed  spirits  are  now  loving  each  odier: 
it  seems  a  mournful  thing  that  their  namea  ahould 
be  perverted  to  an  occasion  of  bitterness  among  ua, 
who  are  enjoying  that  happy  mean  which  the  hmmm 
TOO-MUCH  on  both  sides  was  perhaps  necessary  to 
produce.  **  The  tangle  of  delusioos  which  stifled  and 
dirtorted  the  growing  tree  of  our  well-being  has  been 
torn  away !  the  parasite  weeds  that  fed  on  its  very 
roots  have  been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  videnoe. 
To  us  there  remain  only  quiet  duties,  the  constant 
care,  the  gradual  improvement,  the  cautious  un- 
haziudous  labors  of  the  industrious  though  contehted 
gardener — to  fiune,  to  strengthen,  to  engraft,  and 
one  by  one  to  remove  from  its  leaves  and  fieoh 
shoots  the  slug  and  the  caterpillar.  But  for  be 
it  from  us  to  undervalue  with  light  and 
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dttnctkn  tha  ooaKi«ntioqi  baidihood  of  Ofiir  prodo- 
cewRi^  or  even  to  oondAnn  in  them  that  vefaommce, 
to  which  the  Ueennge  it  won  fof  us  leave  n*  now 
nnther  temptadoii  or  protest  We  antedate  the 
,^e&^  in  coder  to  criminate  the  authors,  of  onu  prea* 
cat  libntv,  Uf^  and  Toleration."    (Thk  Fuxnxk 

If  ever  two  -great  men  might  peem,  during  their 
TvholeliTeittohaTe  moved  in  direct  oppostion,  though 
aridier  of  them  haa  at  any  time  introduced  ^ 
ume  of  the  other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were 
they.    Hie  former  commenced  hie  career  by  attack 
iag  die  Church-Iituigy  and  all  eet  formi  of  pmyer. 
lit  ktler,  hut  fior  more  niccenfuUy,  by  defending 
bodi.    BfiliDii'a  neit  work-wae  then  against  die  Pre- 
lacy and  the  then  emting  Church'Govemment— 
TtyWn  in  vindication  and  support  of  them.  Milton 
bMarae  more  and  more  a  stem  republican,  or  rather 
an  advocate  for  that  religioua  and  moral  aristocracy 
vhidi,  in  hie  day,  was  ooZZei  republicanism,  and 
wluch,  even  more  than  royalism  itself,  is  the  direct 
aniipods  of  modem  jacobinism.  Taylor,  aamore  and 
fflOfe  sceptical  oonoeming  tte  fitaeaa  of  men  in  general 
ftr  power,  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
pniofativea  of  monarchy.   From  Calvinism,  with  a 
Mill  decreasing  respect  for  Fathers,  Councils,  and  for 
Church-Antiqiiity  in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have 
coded  in  an  indifierence,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  aS  forms 
of  ecclesiaslic  government,  and  to  have  retreated 
wholly  into  tbe  inward  and  spiritual  church-commu- 
nioD  of  his  own  spirit  with  the  Light,  that  lighteth 
ereiy  aian  d»t  cometh  into  the  tvorld.    Taylor,  with 
a  growing  reverence  for  audiority,  an  increasing 
seaie  of  Ae  insnlikaency  of  the  Scriptures  without 
die  aids  of  tradition  and  the  consent  of  p.uthorized 
interpreters,  advanced  aa  iar  in  his  approaches  (not 
indeed  to  Fopery,  but)  to  Catholicism,  as  a  conscien- 
lioas  mimster  of  the  Elnglish  Church  could  well  veo- 
tore.    BiQion  would  be,  and  would  utter  the  same, 
to  an,  on  aD  occasions:  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  Imtfa,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.    Taylor 
would  become  all  dungs  to  all  men,  if  by  any 
mean  he  might  benefit  any;  hence  he  availed  him- 
seUI  in  his  popular  writings,  of  opinions  and  repre- 
sentatiom  which  stand  often  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  doubto  and  convictions  expraased  in  his  more 
philosophical  works.    He  appears,  indeed,  not  too 
merely  to  have  blamed  diat  management  of  truth 
(uiosi  faiaUatem  dupematnmn)  authorized  and  ex- 
emphfied  by  ahnost  all  the  fiithers :  Integrum  omnino 
DodorAut  ei  ceetus  Ckri^iam  antiatUnu  esse,  ut  doUa 
teneaitfalmi  %mri»  intermiaceant  et  imprimis  reUgioms 
hoetes  fidkxnU  dmnmodo  teritatU  commodis  et  uHUlati 


The  same  antithess  might  be  carried  on  with  the 
elements  of  dieir  several  intellectual  powers.  Mil- 
ton, austere,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his 
truth  by  direct  enunciations  of  lofty  moral  senti- 
toeat  and  by  distinct  visual  representations,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed  &lse- 
hood  by  moral  denunciation  ond  a  succession  of  pic- 
tures appaOing  or  repulsiva  In  his  prose,  so  many 
Bdapliion,  so  many  allegorical  miniatorea  Taylor, 
eminently  discomive,  accumulative,  and  (to  oae  one 
of  his  own  woids)  agglomerative ;  still  more  rich  in 
imsges  than  Milton  himself,  bat  images  of  Fancy, 
and  presented  to  the  common  and  poaive  eye,  rather 
than  to  tire  eye  of  the  imagination.  Whether  aup- 
potting  or  asreiling,  he  makes  his  way  either  by  ar* 
fumeni  or  fay  appeals  to  the  aflections.  unsurpassed 


even  by  Ae  Schoofanen  in  subde^,  agiUty  and  logic 
wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the 
fiithera  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  his  ex- 
preoaions  and  illustrations.  Here  words  that  con- 
vey feelings,  and  words  that  flash  images,  and  worda 
of  abstract  notion,  flow  together,  and  at  once  whirl 
and  rush  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  and 
full  of  eddies ;  and  yet  still  interfuaed  here  anid  there, 
we  we  a  tongue  or  isle  of  smooth  water,  with  some 
picture  in  it  of  earth  or  sky,  landscape  or  living 
group  of  quiet  beauty. 

Diflfering,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost  coutrariant- 
ly,  wherein  did  these  great  men  agree?  wherein 
did  they  resemble    each   other  I     In  Genius,   in 
Learning,  in  unfeigned  Piety,  in  blameless  Purity 
of  life,  and  in  benevolent  aspirations  and  purposes 
for  the  moral  and  temporal  improvement  of  their  fol- 
low*creatures!    Both  of  them  wrote  a  Latin  Acci- 
dence, to  render  education  more  easy  and  less  pain^ 
ful  to  children;  both  of  them  composed  hynms  and 
psalms  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  common  con- 
gregations ;  both,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the 
glorious  example  of  publicly  recommending  and  sup- 
porting general  Toleration,  and  the  Liberty  both  of 
the  Pulpit  and  the  Press !  In  the  writings  of  neither 
shall  we  find  a  single  sentence,  like  those  meek 
ddioerance*^  to  QotTs  merct^  with  which  Laud  ac- 
companied his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  lothe- 
some  dungeoning  of  Leighton  and  others ! — ^nowhere 
such  a  pious  prayer  as  we  find  in  Biihop  Hall's 
memoranda  of  his  own  Life,  concerning  the  subtle 
and  witty  Atheist  that  so  grievously  perplexed  and 
gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert  Drury's,  till  he  prayed  to 
the  Lord  to  remove  Aim,  and  behold!   his  prayen 
were  hoard;   for  shortly  oflorword  tlus  Philistine 
combatant  went  to  London,  and  there  perished  of 
the  plague  in  great  misery !  In  short,  nowhere  shall 
we  find  the  leost  approach,  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  John  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded 
gentleness,  to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with  which 
the  holy  Brethren  of  the  Inquisition  deliver  over  a 
condemned  heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate,  recom- 
mending him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  that  the  magis- 
trate will  treat  the  erring  brother  with  all  possible 
mildness! — the  magistrate,  who  too  well  knows  what 
would  be  his  own  fate,  if  he  dared  ofibnd  them  by 
acting  on  their  recommendation. 

The  opportunity  of  diverting  the  reader  from  my- 
self to  characters  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  has 
fcil  me  far  beyond  my  first  intention ;  but  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  expose  the  false  zeal  which  has  occa- 
sioned these  attacks  on  our  elder  patriots.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fiishltoi,  fint  to  personify  the 
Church  of  England,  and  then  to  speak  of  different 
individuals,  who  in  dififerent  ages  have  been  rulen 
in  that  church,  as  if  in  some  strange  way  they  con- 
stituted ite  personal  identity.  Why  should  a  clergy- 
man of  the  present  day  feel  interested  in  the  defence 
of  Laud  or  Sheldon  f  Surely  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
warmeai  partisan  of  our  establishment,  that  he  can 
assert  vdth  truth, — when  our  Church  perrecuted,  it 
was  on  mistaken  principles  held  In  common  fay  all 
Christendom;  and,  at  all  events,  far  less  culpable 
was  this  intolerance  in  the  Bishops,  who  were  main- 
toining  the  existing  htws,  than  the  persecuting  spirit 
afterwords  shown  by  their  successful  opponents,  who 
had  no  such  excuse,  and  who  should   have  been 

taught  meroy  by  their  own  suflferings,  and  wiKlom  by 

the  utter  fiulure  of  the  experiment  in  their  own  case. 

We  can  say,  that  our  Church*  apostolical  in  its  faith, 
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primitive  in  its  cenmonie^  unequalled  in  ite  lituigiGal 
fonns;  that  our  Chuich,  which  has  kindled  and  dis- 
played more  bright  and  burning  lighti  of  Crenim  and 
Learning,  than  all  other  Protestant  churches  since 
the  Befbiniation,  was  (with  the  single  exception  of 
the  times  of  Laud  and  Sheldon)  least  intolerant, 
when  all  Christians  unhappily  deemed  a  Species  of 
intolerance  their  isUtious  du^;  that  Bishops  of  our 
church  were  among  the  first  that  contended  against 
this  error;  and  finally,  that  since  the  Reibnnation, 
when  tolerance  became  a  fashion,  the  Church  of 


England,  in  a  tolerating  age,  has  shown  herself  emi- 
nently tolerant,  and  &r  more  so,  both  in  Spirit  jtnd  in 
fact,  that  many  of  her  most  bitter  opponents,  who 
profess  to  deem  tolention  itself  an  insult  on  the 
rights  of  mankind !  As  to  myself,  who  not  only  know 
the  Church-Establishment  to  be  tolerant,  but  who 
see  in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  safe  bulwark  of 
Toleration,  I  feel  no  necessir^  of  defending  or  pal- 
liating oppressions  under  the  two  Charleses,  in  onler 
to  exclaim  with  a  full  and  fervent  heart,  esto  fer* 
petua! 


ffne  mvnt  ot  tht  Ancient  iffSUwinet. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


Fadle  endo,  plares  esse  Naturas  invisibiles  qnsm  visibiles  in  rerum  universitate.  fled  homm  onniiimi 
fluniliam  quis  nobis  enarrabit  7  et  gradus  et  oognationes  et  discrimina  et  sisgutoiun  munerat  daid 
ag ant  1  que  loca  habitant  7  Haram  rerum  notitiam  semper  ambivit  ingenium  hanMniun,  nunqaam 
attigit.  Javst,  interea,  non  diffiteor,  qaandoqae  in  animo,  tanquam  in  tabuUL,  m^loris  et  melioris  maadi 
imsf inem  contemplari :  ne  mens  assuefkcta  hodiems  vits  minutiis  se  oontrabat  nimis,  et  tota  sabsidat 
in  pnsillss  cogitationes.  Bed  veritati  interea  invigiiandum  est,  modusque  servandus,  at  carta  ab 
inoertis,  diem  a  nocte,  di8tinguBmas.-^T.  Bdknbt:  wfrcAcot  PUL  f.  68. 


PART  L 

An  sacient  Man-  It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

per  neeteth  three  And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three ; 

r  wiSS^SX  "  By  thy  long  gray  beaid  and  glitter 

and  detaineth  ing  ^y^' 

on«.  Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 

"  The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  opcn*d 

wide. 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  ore  mot,  the  feast  is  set : 
Mayst  hear  the  meiry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand : 
*'  There  was  a  ship,'*  quoth  he. 
"Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard 

loon!" 
Efbaoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  viiih.  his  glittering  ojo-^ 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 
And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child ; 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  Wedding-Guost  sat  on  a  stone. 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright4S]red  mariner. 

The  ship  inras  cheer'd,  the  harbor 

clear'd, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Betow  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  light-house  top. 

The  Mariner  tella  The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 

witb  a  food  wind  ^^  ^®  ^tixm»  bright,  and  on  the  right 
and  fair  weather.  Went  down  into  the 
tin  it  leached  the 


The  weddinc- 
ff  ueal  is  apell- 
boand  br  the  eye 
of  the  old  Mafar 
incmaa,andooQ- 
•trained  to  bear 
bMlals. 


Higher  and  highw  every  day, 
Till  over  the  most  at  noon 


The  Wedding^uest  hwe  beat  his 

breast. 
For  h^  heard  the  loud  baooon. 


The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall.    The  weddisc- 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she;  bridSST^fc^ 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes  ^^  MaSner  eon"' 
The  merry  minstrelsy.  tinneih  his  tsle. 

The  >^edding-Guest    he    beat  his 

breast, 
Yet  he  ciumot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

And  now  the  srouf'Bijurr  caine,  and  The  ship  drawn 
he  -  by  a  itomi  toward 

Was  tyrannous  and  strong :  ^  *<>v^  P^^ 

He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

yfiih  sloping  masts  anid  dripping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fiist,  loud  roar'd  the 

blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fied. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow, 
Aud  it  grew  wondrous  cold; 
And  ice,.  mast-Ugh,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifls  the  snowy  difts  The  Isnd  of  i 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen:  ^^  of  leaifal 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  f?'?**^  ^***'*  •» 
«  living 

ken—  tota 

Tm  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice-  waa  all  around : 

It  cmok'd  and  growl'd,  androor'd  and 

howl'd, 
like  noises  in  a  swound ! 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross  : 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hail'd  it  in  God's  name. 
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Awllo?  dwAI- 

B  bull  Of 

dhtbe 


It  ftte  the  food  it  iie*er  had  eat, 
And  round  end  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder^fit ; 
The  helnwnian  iteerM  ui  through ! 

And  a  good  aoulh-wind  aprnng  up 

beUnd; 
The  Alhatiow'did  follow, 
And  eveiy  day,  fyr  food  or  play, 
to  the  mariner^a  hoUo ! 


wsfd  InraQib  wb^ 


kiOelh  lbs  p» 
hiid  9i  good 


In  miat  or  cbnd,  on  meat  or  ahroad» 
It  perchM  for  vespers  nine ; 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog- 
smoke  white,       y 
Glimmered  the  white  mooiMlune. 


M«ri.  <■  God  save  thee,  ancient  Manner ! 
From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee 

thus! 
Why  loek'st  thou  aof  **— With  my 

cnsibow 
I  shot  the  ^MAtmoaft 

PART  II. 

Tm  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right: 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left ' 
Went  down  into  the 


Day  after  day,  day  aAer  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  : 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Not  any  drop  to  dxink. 

Hie  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy 


And  lbs  Alte- 
InMsbefiss  lobs 
svensodi 


IbrkiUSoc 
«f  cvod 


And  the  good  aooth-wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  foUow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  pTay 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  1 

erf  And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing. 
And  it  would  work  'em  woe : 
For  all  averr'd,  I  had  kiU'd  the  bird 
That  made  the  breexe  to  blow. 
Ah  wretch !  said  they»  die  bird  to 

slay, 
That  miide  the  breaew  to  blow ! 


Bstwheeibefbc  Nor  dhn  nor  red,  like  Ctod's  own 
devodoC  tfaoF  head, 

iSSLi^n^    The  gUjfioua  Sun  nprist : 
S!SJS;«r^     Then  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 
eonplieaB  in  the    That  brought  the  fog  and  mist 

"T  was  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to 
slay 

Thai  bring  the  fog  and  mist 


About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death'fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 

.    ,  .     ,  ,  A  4)1111  bad  Ibl- 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were     lowed 

Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so ;  of  the  inTirihie  in- 
Nine  fothom  deep  he  had  foUow'd  us  habiiMti  of  thk 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow.       SJ^SS^bT 

nor  anitoli ;  con- 
eeroing  whom  ths  leaned  Jew.  Josepfane,  and  the  Platooie 
CotwtantioopoUtaa,  Michael  Pnllai,  mar  beeooHilted.  They 
are  vwf  niunerona,  and  there  is  noelimats  or  eleoNot  wilbeal 
one  or  mors. 

And  every  tongue,    through  utter 

drought,  ' 
Was  wither'd  at  tiie  root; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  mora  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 


Ah !  well-a-day !  what  evil  looka 
Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatna 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


PARTm 


TberiiipaBalei,fai 
their  lore  diilre« 
would  fain  throw 
thewhokffviKon 
the  ancient  Mar 
iner : — ^in  aig n 
whereof  they 
hana  the  dead 
aBs-bird  round 
hianeek. 


Each 


Tbe 


tbe 


even  ta  it 
aatfaa 

Thai 


The  fair  braeie  blew,  the  white  foam 

flew. 
The  furrow  followed  free ; 
We  were  the  firat  that  ever  bunt 
Into  that  silent 


Down  dropt  the  breexe,  the  aaik  dnpt 

down, 
T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  bfeak 
The  silence  df  the 


Tlw  ancient  Ma- 
rinor  beholdeth  a 
aim  in  the  ele- 
ment afar  off. 


AH  in  a  hoc  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Ri^t  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  Mooa 


Tbxik  paas'd  a  weary  tmie. 

throat 
Was  parch'd,  and  glaied  each  eye. 
A  wea^  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glaxed  each  weary  eye, 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  aeem'd  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  misi; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  lasl 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 
And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plungad  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 


With  throaia" unslaked,  with  black  AtjtiiPeamy 

lipa  baked,  SS  him  to  be  a 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ;  aMp ;  and  at  a 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  dear  ranaom  hs 

stood'  freetb  bia  apeedi 

I  bit  my  ain.  I  snckM  the  blood,        SSS*"*"^ 
Andoifldi  Anaiftnul! 
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It  noiMth  him 
bat  the  liedeloo 
of  a  lUp. 


Wiih.  throats  unslakod*  with  black 

lips  baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
Gramercy !  they  ibr  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  alL 

AndtomtMr    See!  ■««!  (Icried/she  tacksnomoM! 

f  ;i^  d^?S;ilS  «*«'  •»  yo^  ™  weal  i 
oowud  withoat   Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
wind  or  tide  ?       She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame, 
The  day  was  well-nigh  doofi. 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  sud- 
denly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleck*d 

with  ban, 
(Heaven's  Modier  send  us  grace!) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  his 

peer*d 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heatt  beat 

loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

Sun, 
like  restless  gossameres  7 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the 

Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate  ; 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  f 
Ja  Death  that  woman's  mate  ? 

Skr  lips  were  red,  her  looks  ware 

fiee, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  -. 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Night-Mare  Lifb-ui-Dkath  was 

she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 
And  the  twain  were  costing  dice ; 
**  The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  I *ve 

won!" 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 


One  after  ooe,  by  the  slar'doggad  Ons  sftsr 
Moon,  other. 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 

Each  tum'd  his  &ce  with  a  ghastly 
pang, 

And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 


His  sUpAmisB 
drop  down  dead 


Z>mM  bofios  bet 
work  oo  the  an- 


Anditiribssra 
seen  as  ban  00 
tha  face  of  the 
■ettiflsSan. 

I^L^      —111  aJM  ■ 

xoa  ipactro* 
woman  and  her 
death-mate,  and 
no  other  00  board 
theikeletoa-ahi|». 
Likeveiiel.liks 
crew! 


Dcoil.  sad  Uft- 
in-ITMahave 
dtood  for  the 
ahip'f  crew,  and 
ihe  (the  latter) 
winnoth  the  an- 
cient Mariner. 

No  twilight 
within  the  eooits 
of  thewn. 


Four  times  fifty  living  men 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan). 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 

Hie  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fyr- 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 
And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by 
Like  the  whis  of  my  CKoas-BOw ! 


PAKTIV* 

"  I  PEAK  thee,  ancient  Mariner !  The  weddiar- 

Ifear  thy  skinny  hand !  nSk^"2l£l 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  to  him;"  ^^ 

brown, 
As  is  the  ribb'd  aefraandJt 

• 

'*  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown." — 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding- 
Guest! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

AMne,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a   thousand   thousand   slimy 

things 
lived  on ;  and  so  did  I. 


But  the 
Mariper  aanireth 
him  of  his  bodily 
life,  and  proeeed- 
eth  to  idale  his 
horrible 


Hedeapieaththe 
craatureaof  tho 
cahn. 


AttheiiiinKof 
the  noon. 


The  Sun's  lim  dips ;  the  stan  rush 

out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  Dark ; 
With  fiur-heahi  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-baric 

We  listened  and  look'd  sideways  up! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 
My  li^blood  seem'd  to  sip! 
The  staxB  were  dim,  and  thick  the 

night, 
The  steersman's  &C6  by  his  lamp 

gleam'd  white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  dri(^— 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  Moon,  witli  one  bright 

star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 


T  look'd  upon  the. rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  eyes  away ; 
I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  deck, 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gus^'d, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 


And  enrieth  that 
tbe7  ahoold  five, 
and  10  many  lie 
dead. 


I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  dose. 
And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  fiom  their  Bnttheeoneliv- 
limbs,  elh  for  him  in  the 

Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they;  [me  •'^  **^  *** ***** 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on  ""' 
Had  never  paas'd  away. 

An  orphan's  ctuae  would  drag  to  Hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high ; 


•  For  the  two  test  fines  of  this  stanca.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth.  It  was  on  a  delifhtful  walk  Aom  Nother  Slowvy 
to  Dttiverton.  with  him  and  his  sister,  in  the  Autumn  of  17W. 
that  this  Poem  was  ptanasd,  and  In  part  eompoeod. 
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Bat  oh !  more  borrible  than  that 
!■  a  cune  in  a  dead  man'i  eye ! 
Seven  dayi,  seven  nighta,  I  nw  that 

corse. 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  up  die  Ay, 
And  nowhere  did  abide : 
Softly  she  waa-gping  uih 
And  a  star  or  two  betide— 


mote  OB  wild  \  ud 
>,  aad  ii  didr  appointBd 


owa  aatiiiml 


By 

the 


WttoT 
OBlMbe- 


of  the 


vwrywfacro  tbs  btaa  ifcy 
rati,  and  their  oathpe 
wbieb  thay  •atar  ooan- 
•HMCImI,  and  jat  tbne  'm 


Her  beama  bemock'd  the  inltry  main, 

like  April  hoaHrait  ipread ; 

But  where'  the  ship's  huge  ahadow 

lay, 
Hm  chaimed  water  bomt  alway 
A  still  and  awfiil  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch*d  the  watei^snakes : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining 

white. 
And  when  they  learM,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoaiy  flakes. 

V^ihin  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  waibh'd  their  rich  attiie : 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  ooil'd  and  swam;  and  every 

track 
Was  a  dash  of  golden  fire. 

0  happy  living  things!  no  tongae 
Hieir  beauty  might  declare  : 

A  spring  d  love  gnih'd  from  my 

heart, 
And  I  bless*d  them  unaware : 
Sore  my  kind  Saint  took  pity  on  me, 
And  I  Uess'd  them  imaware. 

Hie  selfsame  moment  I  could  prey ; 
And  fiom  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART  V. 

Ob  Seep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Maiy  Queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  aent   the   gentle   aleep   from 

Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  aouL 

The  siDy  buckets  6n  the  deck, 
Tliat  had  so  long  remained,     [dew ; 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  fill'd  with 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain'd. 

My  lipa  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garmenlB  all  were  dank ; 
Sore  I  had  dnmken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my 

limbs: 
I  was  so  light— almost  ■ 
I  dNNight  that  I  had  died  in  sleeps 
And  waa  a  blessed  ghost 

K 


And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind :      Ha  haofeth 

It  did  not  come  anear ;  !S"*  "^iT** 

Ito.  with  to  ««nd  U  dH»k  Jhe  .0^  S^SLSSli. 
That  were  so  thin  and  aera.  in  the  iky  «od 

the 
The  upper  air  burst  ihto  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 
Tb  and  fio  they  .were  hurried  about! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  staia  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  aedge ; 
And  the  rain  pour'ddown  fiom  one 

block  cloud ; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge.' 


The  thick  black  cloud  was  def^  and 

still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reach'd  the  The  bodies  erihs 
■hip,  i^*«  crew  «• 

Yot  now  the  ship  moved  on !  SStSiJIfi?* 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Mooo 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan*d,  they  stirr*d,  they  all 

uprose. 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  theb  eyes ; 
|t  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 
Tb  have  seen  those  dead  m^n  rise. 

The   helmsman-  steer*d,    the   ship 

moved  on; 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless 

tools 
— ^We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope, 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 


**  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! " 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-guest ! 

T  was  not  those  souls  that  fled  in 

pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest: 

For  when  it  dawn'd— they  dropped 

their  arroa, 
And  duster'd  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  throui^ 

their  mouths. 
And  fium  their  bodies  passU 

Around,  around,  flew  each  aweet 

sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 
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Bat  not  by  the 
eoali  of  the  men, 
nor  by  dnnona  of 
earth  or  middle 
air,  but  by  a 
bleaaed  troop  of 
anfelie  apirita, 
aent  down  by  tlie 
invocation  of  the 
asint. 
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Tlw 

spirit  from  ths 
soutli-polBOuriM 
on  tiM  ihip  u  fu 
M  the  line,  in 
obedianoe  to  ths 
nngslio  tnioPibat 
■till  roqnirath 


SometiiiieB,  •-drooping  fitm  the  aky,. 
I  heard  the  aliy-Uurk  sing,; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  eeem'd  io  fill  the  aea  and 

air. 
With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 

And  now  't  was  like  all  inftramsnti. 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  aong. 
That  makes  the  Heavena  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  ideaaant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  die  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tone. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Tet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Stowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  fiom  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fatbom  deep. 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid  .*  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  ga 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  Ifaeur  tone, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up- above  the  mast, 
Had  fix'd  her  to  the  ocean : 
But  in  a  nunnte  she  *gan  stir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her 

length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawmg  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound : 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swbund. 


PART  VI. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again, 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so 

&stt 
What  is  die  0GK4N  doing  ^  • 

gKOND  VOICE. 

Still  as  adave  bofore  his  loid. 
The  OCEAN  hadi  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast^— 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

Fourr  VOICE. 
But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast. 
Without  or  wave  or  wind! 

SECOND  yoicB. 
The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more 

high! 

Or  we  jhall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  die  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 


tnnee:  for  tha 


cauMth  the  tm- 
■el  to  drive  north* 
waid  ftiiiler  than 
bninan  life  ooiiU 


TtiePolsrBcnrit's 
feUow  damons, 
Uw  invhiUe  in- 
babitanti  of  the 
element,  take  put 
in  his  wrong; 
and  two  oT  them 
relate,  one  to  the 
other,  that  pen- 
ance leog  and 
heavy  Ibf  the  an- 
drat  BIsriner 
hath  been  aeooid- 
ed  to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  le- 
turneth  sooth- 
ward. 


How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  retum'd, 
I  beaid  aiiid  in  my  soul  disoem*d 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 

''bit he?"  quoth  one,  "Is this  the 

man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 
Wiih  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  fuU  low 
The  hannless  Albatross. 

**  The  spirit  who  bidetfa  by  himself 

In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

He  loved  the  bud  that  loved  the 

man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.** 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew: 

Qooth  he,  "The  man  hafli  penance 

done,' 
And  penance  more  will  do.** 


I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather : 

"T  was  night,  calm  night,  flie  Moon 

was  high; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  togedier  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel'dungeon  fitter : 
All  fix'd  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  pasB*d  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  firatm  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 


TnS  Mipeniatiml 
motion  ii  teiaid- 
ed;  the  Marioer 
awakei,  and  hie 
penance  begins 
anew. 


And  now  this  spell  was  snapt 

mora 

I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 
And  look'd  ftr  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been 


once  His  eons  isfi- 
nallj  ezpialed. 


like  one,  fliat  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  tum'd  roimd  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  mora  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  roe, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  &e  sea. 

In  ripple  or  in  shade. 
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Tkei 


And 
Aeuomu 


It  mind  ny.  hair,  it  fiam'd  mjr  cheek 
like  a  inettdow-gile  of  epring— 
It  nuDgled  ■cmigely  with  my  feu% 
Tel  It  kit  like  a  wei 


Sfvifliy.  iwiftly  Hew  the  ehim 
Tec  riie  Mol'd  aoftly  loo: 
Sweetly,  iweetly  blew  die 
On  me  aknie  it  blew. 


Oli!dnamof  joy!  le  lliia indeed 
Hie  light-houee  loplaeef 
IithkthehiUr  if  thie  the  kirkt 
U  due  mine  own  conntrbe  ? 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbor  bar. 
And  I  widi  wbe  did  pnyw 

0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  let  me  ileep  alway. 

The  harbor>bay  wat  dear  as  gla«, 
So  amoodily  it  was  iCrewn! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  ■hadow  of  the  poon. 

Hie  rodt  ahone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

lem 
llmt  standi  above  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep'd  in  rilentnem 
Tlie  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  wat  white  with  sQent 

Hgfat, 
"nil,  rising  from  the  same, 
Fun  many  shapes  that  shadows  were. 
In  crimson  colors  came. 

A  little  distance  from  die  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 

1  tiim*d  my  eyes  upon  the  dock — 
Oh,  Christ!  what  sawl  diere ! 

Each  conw  lay  flat,  lifelemand  flat; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  lig^t,  a  senph-man. 
On  every  ooise  diere  stood. 


seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

Hiis  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart- 
No  voioe;  batch!  the sUenoe sank 

ransic  on  wj  heart* 


Bat  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  can, 
I  hoard  die  Pilot's  cheer; 
My  head  was  tum'd  peribroe  away, 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

the  Fibt  and  die  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fttft : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven!  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  oonld  not  blast 

I  saw  a  diifd — I  heard  his  voice : 
It  is  die  Hermit  good! 


He  singedi  kmd  his  godly  hymns 
That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 
Hell  shrive  my  soul,  hell 

avray 
The  Albatroas's  bkiod. 

PARTVn. 

This  Hennit  good  lives  in  that  wood  ThdBtnMvt 
Which  skipes  doi4m  to  die  ssa.  ths  Wood. 

How  loodly  hii  sweet  voice  he  reais! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  cone  from  a  iar  oountrte. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  ai»d  noon,  and 

.eve- 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump: 
It  is  die  moss  diat  uriioUy  hides 
T%e  rotted  old  oak-stump. 


The  skiffboat  near'd:  I  heard  diem 

talk. 
**  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lighti  so  many  and 

fiur, 
Tliat  aignal  made  but  now  f** 

"Strange,  by  my  laidi!"  dieHennit  Appwaahsth Uk 


"  And  they  answer  not  our  cheer! 
T%e  planks  look  warp'd!  and  see 

those  sails, 
How  thin  they  are  and  aere ! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 
Unlem  perchance  it  were 

"  Brown  akeletona  of  leavea  diat  lag 
My  forest  brook  along ; 
When  die  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below. 
That  eati  the  she-wolTs  young.' 


,n 


"  Dear  Lord !  ithadi  a  fiendish  Uiok— 
(The  'Pilot  made  reply,) 
I  amarftar'd  "— ^Push  on,  pqsh  on !" 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

Hie  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship^ 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship^ 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  die  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread: 
It  reach'd  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stonn'd  by  diat  kmd  and  dreadful  The  uwiwt  Ma- 

■wntMl-  nur  liMfSd  ■ 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote,  »»  nw»»  mm*. 

like  one  diat  hath  been  seven  days 

drown'd 
My  body  lay  afloat ; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Widiin  die  Pilot's  boat 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  romid; 
And  all  waa  still,  save  diat  die  hill 
Waa  telling  of  the  aound. 
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H«r- 


Kitlo 
and  the 
ofliiiflJli 


Aadevwud 
•HOD  thitMiff  hoot 
hk  ftatora  lift  an 
•ffoof  eoMlniii- 
•Ih  him  to  ttai?«l 

fllMB  tudtolSOdt 


I  iDored  my  Up»--te  FUoC  iluiek'd* 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  Hermit  niied  his  eyei. 
And  ptBy'd  where  he  did  at 

I  took  diB  out!  the  Pilot's  boy. 

Who  now  doth  cnxy  go, 

Laugh'd  load  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
ffii  eyea  went  to  Old  fia 
«*  Ha !  ha ! "  iluolh  he,  *«  fiill  plain  I  aeoi 
The  Derfl  ImowB  how  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  ooontr^e, 

I  atood  on  the  firm  huid !    - 

The  Hermit  atepp'd  forth  from  the 

boat, 
And  acareely  he  could  itand. 

*'0  ahriye  me,  ahrive  me,  holy  man ! " 

The  Hermit  croas'd  hit  brow. 

**  Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  "  I  bid  thee 

tay 
•—What  manner  of  man  art  thou  f" 

Forthwith  thia  fiame  of  mine  wat 

wrench'd 
With  a  woful  agony* 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  firee. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  retunifl : 
And  tin  my  ghastly  tale  if  toJSi, 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pam,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  have  atrange  power  of  speech ; 
Tliat.moment  that  hia  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  upbar  hanm  from  that 

door ! 
The  wadding-gueati  are  there  i 


But  in  the  gaid«n4)ower  the 
And  bride-maids  singing  are : 
And  hark!  the  little  vesper-beD, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  pnyer. 

O  Wedding-Gneat!  diia  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 
So  kioely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  Uiere  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  martiage-ftast, 
Tis  sweeter  for  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
With  a  goo41y  company ! — 


To  walk  together  to  Ihe 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  hia  great  Father  beods^ 

Old    men,  and   babes,  and  loving 

friends. 
And  youths  and  maideDa  gay! 

Farewell,  fiuewell !  but  this  I  toll 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  beat    , 
AU  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

■ 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-Gueal 
Tum'd  fiom  ttie  bridegroom's  door. 

He  weAt  like  one  that  hath  been 

stunn'd. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


Aad  to  taadi.  hr 
hit  own  esaaph, 
love  and  nvw 
soeetoall 
that  God 
aadlsvath. 


enrtotAtiei. 


PREFACE.* 


Thx  first  part  of  die  following  poem  was  written  in 
the  year  one  thtiusand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  at  €towey  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The 
oaoood  part,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
irear  ono  thouaand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cum- 
Milaad.  Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
htfve  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  atato  of  suspended 
•mmatMRL  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of  the 
tale,  I  had  the  whdla  present  to  my  mind,  with  the 
friiolaness,  no  less  tlun  with  the  loveliness  of  a 
vknon,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  aUe  to  embody  in 
varse  the  three  parte  y«t  to  eome. 
It  ia  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finiahed 

•TbihssditibaoriBt«. 


at  either  of  the  fbrmer  periods,  or  if  even  the  first 
and  second  part  had  been  pobfished  in  the  year  1800, 
the  impression  of  its  originality  would  have  been 
much  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect  But 
for  this,  I  have  only  ray  own  indolence  to  blame. 
The  dates  are  mentioned  fo^  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  w  servile  imi- 
tation from  myselfl  For  there  is  amongst  us  a  aet  of 
critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every  possible  thought 
and  image  is  traditional ;  who  have  no  notion  that  there 
are  such  things  as  Ibnntaina  in  Ae  world,  small  as 
well  as  great ;  and  who  would  therefore  charitably 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing,  from  a  perfora- 
tion made  in  some  other  man's  tanib  I  am  ooniSdent, 
however,  that  as  for  as  the  present  poem  is  concerned, 
the  celebrated  poets  whose  writings  I  mifl^t  be  sus- 
pected of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  pas- 
sages,  or  hi  the  tone  and  dto  spirit  of  the  whole, 
would  be  antong  the  fini  to  vindicate  me  fiom  the 
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cbaigB,  and  «^  on  any  itrOQiif  oomcidflnM,  woold 
pennit  ma  to  addreM  them  in  thk  doggnl  Tenioo  of 
two  monkah  Latin  haxametan. 


*Tli  ariaa  and  H  ii  fikawiit 
Batu'tflUiwaiBoCdo. 
UtitbaniiM^aoodfiwnd!  firl 
oTlhatwo.. 


\ 


I  have  «nly  to  add  that  tfaa  metn  of  the  Chriata- 
bel  ii  not,  properly  apeaking,  inegnlar,. though  it 
nay  wem  to  fioiD  ito  being  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple: namely,  that  of  coonting  in  each  fine  the  ao* 
oento,  not  the  ayUablei.  Though  the  latter  may  yaiy 
from  MTen  to  twelve*  yet  an  Mch  line  the  aooenii 
will  be  fimnd  to  be  only  four.  N evertheleH  thia  oc- 
cananal  variation  in  number  of  tyUaUea  ia  not  in- 
troduced wanioolyp  or  for  the  mere  endi  of  oonveni- 
eiKe,  bat  in  oorrHpondence  with  loraa  tiamilian*  in 
the  natnn  of  the  iniageiy  or  pamion. 


CHRISTABEL. 


PART  L 

Til  the  middle  of  night  by  the  caalle  dock, 
And  the  owli  have  awaken'd  the  crowing  cock ; 

Tn-whit  S ^Tn-whoo ! 

And  hark,  again!  the  crowing  cock. 
How  drowi£^  it  crew. 

Sr  Leaitina,  die  Buon  rich, 

Hath  a  toothlem  maitifil  which 

FrooAer  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Maketh  anawer  to  the  clock. 

Foot  for  the  qoarten,  and  twelve  for  the  hoar; 

Ever  and  ajre,  by  shine  and  ahower. 

Sixteen  dwrt  howk,  not  oTer>loud ; 

Some  my,  die  mci  my  lady*i  ahrond. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  f 
The  night  is  chilly,  bat  not  dark. 
The  thin  gray  cknid  is  spread  on  high. 
It  ooreis  hot  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  iull : 
And  yet  she  koks  bodi  small  and  dtul. 
The  night  ia  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray : 
'Tis  a  roonfh  before  the  month  of  'May* 
And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lorely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  Ihther  knres  so  well. 

What  makea  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  fhrkiog  fiom  the  castle  gate  f 

She  had  draams  aD  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight ; 

And  ehe  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pny 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  for  away. 

She  stole  akmg,  aha  nothing  spoke» 
The  si^  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low, 
And  naught  was  gieen  upon  the  oak. 
Bat  moss  and  rarest  misleloe : 
She  kneds  beneadi  the  huge  oak-tree, 
And  in  rileooe  prayeth  she. 


The  lady  iprang  up  snddenly. 

The  tovely  bdy,  Christabel ! 

It  moan*d  aa  near,  as  near  ean  ha, 

But  what  it  is»  she  cannot  tell^ 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be, 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak-tiae. 

The  va^  is  chill;  the  forest  bare; 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  Ueakl 
There  ia  not  wind  enongh  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  cuil 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek— 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twiri 
The  one  red  leaf;  the  last  of  its  i;]latt. 
That  dances  as  oAen  as  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  hi|^. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 
• 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak* 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  7 


There  she  sees  a- damsel  brightt 
Drest  in  a  rilken  robe'  of  wfaite, . 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan* 
Her  stately  neck,  and  a^rms,  were  bare; 
Her  blue-vein'd  feet  unsandall'd  were. 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she^ 
Beaudful  exceedingly  I 

Mary  motfaec*  save  me  now ! 

(Said  Christabel).  And  who  art  thou  ? 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  mee^ 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  :— 

Have  pi^  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  spcNik  for  weariness  t 

Stretch  forth  Ihy  hand,  and  have  no  ftor! 

Said  Christabel,  How  earnest  thou  heret 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  ftint  and  swael, 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  nieot><« 


My  sire  is  of  a  noble  lin^. 
And  my  name  is  Geraldine : 
Five  warrion  seized  me  yestennom* 
Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn : 
They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fiight. 
And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 
The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  aa  wind, 
And  they  rode  furioudy  behind. 
They  spnrr'd  amain,  their  steeds  were  white; 
And  once  we  crom'd  the  shade  of  night 
Aa  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 
I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 
Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  ia 
(For  I  have  lam  entranced  I  wis) 
Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 
Took  me  finm  the  jialfiey's  back, 
A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 
Some  mntter'd  words  his  comrades  spoke : 
He  placed  me  iiiwlflfiiflifh  this  oak, 
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He  iwore  they  'Would  ratnm  ynlSi  iiaate: 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell— 
I  thought  I  heard,  some  mmutae  paft» 
Soandfl  as  of  a  eastle-bell. 
Stretch  fordi  thy  hand  (thns  ended  ahe)» 
And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Chriitabel  itretchM  forth  her  hand. 
And  oomibrted  fair  Geraldine : 

0  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  «*imwt^Ti** 
The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivahy 
WUhe  send  forth  and  fiiends  withal. 
To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 
Home  to  your  noble  fiuher't  halt 

She  rose ;  and  forth  with  stepa  they  passed 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast 

Her  gracious  staxb  the  bdy  blest; 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  ChruMabel : 

All  our  household  are  at' rest, 

The  hall  as  silent  as  ib&  cell; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 

And  may  not  well  awakened  be, 

But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealtb; 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy. 

This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  me. 

They  crossM  the  moat,  and  Christabd 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well ; 

A  little  door  she  open'd  straight. 

Ail  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  was  iron'd  within  and  without. 

Where  an  army  in  battle  amy  had  march'd  out 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain, 

And  Chiistabel  with  might  and  main 

liiled  her  up,  a  weary  weight, 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate : 

Then  the  lady  rose  again. 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free*  from  fear, 

They  crass'd  the  court:  right  glad  they  were. 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side. 

Praise  we  the  Viigin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distnss ! 

Alas,  alas !  said  Geraldine, 

1  cannoC  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  froih  fear. 

They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  roastifr  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  theraastJiT  bitch  ? 
Never  till  now  she  utter'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch: 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  T 

They  pass'd  the  ha]L  that  eclioes  still, 
FMs  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 
The  hranda  were  flat,  the  brands  wera  dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying : 


But  when  the  lady  pass'd,  there  came 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye. 

And  nothing  eke  saw  she  thereby. 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall. 

Which  hung  in  a  muiky  oli|  niche  in  the  wall. 

O  sofUy  tread !  said  Christabdl, 

My  &Uier  seldom  deepeth  well 

Sweet  Christabel  her  f^t  doth  ^ere ; 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  $iom  stair  to  stair: 
-Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom — 
And  now  they  pass  the  Barori^  room. 
As  still- as  death  with  stifled  breath! 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber-door; 
And  now  doth  Gerildine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

Tbfi  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  ita  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  viHth  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet: 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  iasten'd  to  an  angel's  feet 

The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim ; 
But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 
She  trimra'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright, 
And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

0  weaiy  4ady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowen. 

And  wiH  your  mother  pity  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ? 
Christabel  answer'd — ^Woe  is  roe  ? 
She  died  Aie  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-hair'd  friar  tell, 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say. 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
l^ke  twelve  upon  my  wedding*day. 

0  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here ! 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were ! 

■ 

But  soon,  with  alter'd  voice,  said  she— 
**  Oflf;  wandering  mother !  Peak  and  pine  f 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee." 
Alas!  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  f 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  t 
Can  she  tl^  bodiless  dead  espy  t 
And  why  with  hoUow  voice  cries  she, 
'*  Ofl^  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  min^— 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be. 
Off.  woman,  offl  'tis  givan  to  me.' 


f» 


Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side, 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue- 
Alas  !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  lady!  it  hath  wilder'd  you! 
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The  ]adf  wiped  her  mout  oold  brow. 
And  ha&j  nad, "  Tm  over  now !" 

Again  die  wild4iower  wine  ehe  drenk : 
Her  iiir  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  faright. 
And  fiom  the  floor  whereon  die  laoik* 
The  lofty  lady  Hood  upright; 
She  WM  moit  beautiiiil  to  see, 
like  a  lady  of  a  &r  oountr^e. 


And  fbondeel  a  bright  lady*  aarpaanngly  &ir: 
And  dkbt  bring  her  home  with  Ihee  in  love  and  in 

chari^, 
To  ihield  her  and  ahelter  her  fipom  the  damp  air. 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  L 


And  UuH  the  k<V^  hidy 

All  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  eky. 

Do  love  yon,  holy  Chriatabel ! 

And  foa  love  them,  and  for  their  aake 

And  for  the  good  which  me  befell, 

Et«i  I  in  my  degree  vrill  try, 

Fair  maiden !  to  requite  you  well. 

But  now  unrobe  younelf ;  for  I 

Moil  pray,  era  yet  in  bed  I  he. 

Qoodi  Chriatabel,  So  let  it  be ! 
Aod  aa  the  lady  bede,  did  ahe. 
Her  gcaitle  limba  did  ahe  undreaa, 
And  lay  dovm  in  her  lovelineaa. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  Old  woe 
So  many  thou|^ita  moved  to  and  fro^    ' 
That  vain  it  were  her  Uda  to  doae ; 
So  halfway  from  the  bed  ahe  roae. 
And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

Beoaath  the  lamp  th«  lady  bow'd. 
And  slowly  roll'd  he»r  eyea  around ; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aUrod,    * 
like  one  that  ahudder'd,  ahe  unbound 
The  cinctore  from  beneath  her  breaat : 
Her  alken  robe,  and  iiuier  veat, 
I>npt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view, 
Behold !  her  boaom  and  half  her  aide 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
0 ihield  her!  ahield  sweet  Chriatabel 


Yet  Geraldine  nor  apoaka  nor  atira ; 
Ah !  what  a  atricken  look  woa  here ! 
l^eep  fiom  within  ahe  aeema  hali^way 
To  lift  aome  weight  with  aick  aaaay, 
And  e3rcs  the  maid  and  aeeka  delay ; 
Hien  suddenly  aa  one  defied 
CoUecta  beraeU*  in  acorn  and  pride, 
And  lay  down  by  the  Maiden's  side  !— 
And  in  her  arma  the  maid  ahe  look. 

Ah  well-a-day ! 
And  with  low  vmce  and  doleful  look  ^ 
These  worda  did  aay : 
In  the  touch  of  thia  bosom  there  worketh  a  speU,^ 
Which  ia  knd  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel !  ^ 

Thon  knoweat  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
This  maik  of  my  diame,  thia  aeal  of  my  amovi^; 
But  vainly  thou  weireat. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 

Thatinihedimforeet 
Thou  heaidest  a  kiw  laoaning, 


It  waa  a  lovely  sight  to 

The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 

Was  pmying  at  the  old  oak<4iee. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  raoaajr  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest, 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast  i 
Her  tkce  reaign'd  to  bUsa  or  bale-^ 
Her  fiice,  O  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  bodi  blue  eyea  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  teart 

With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully. 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wia. 
Dreaming  that  ahme,  which  ie— . 
O  sorrow  and  ahamo  1  Can  this  be  she. 
The  bdy,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak-tree  t 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms. 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms» 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild. 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 


A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine !  one  hour  was  thiite-^ 
Thou  'st  had  thy  will !  By  taim  and  rill. 
The  night-birda  all  that  hour  were  stilL 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu>whoo !  tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo!  tu-whoo !  from  Wood  and  fell ! 


And  aee !  the  lady  Christabel 
Gathera  heraelf  from  out  her  trance ; 
Her  limba  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  aofl;  the  amooth  thin  lids 
Close  o*er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds — 
Large  teara  that  leave  the  laahea  bright! 
And  oft  the  while  ahe  aeems  to  smile 
As  inifiuta  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  aiid  she  doth  weep^ 
like  a  youthful  hermiteas. 
Beauteous  in  a  wildemeas. 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleeps 
And,  if  she  move  unquiedy, 
Perchanee,  *l  is  but  the  blood  ao  free, 
Comes  bade  and  tmgles  in  her  feet. 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet : 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit 't  were. 
What  if  slie  knew  her  mother  neart 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 
That  aainta  will  aid  if  n^  will  call : 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  aU ! 
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PARTIL. 

» 

Each  matm-bell,  tii^o  Baroa  raith, 
Knells  na  hack  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  jHiid* 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead : 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say* 
Many  a  mom  to  his  dying  day! 

And  hence  the  cnstoni  and  law  began, 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan; 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five-and-forty  beada  must  tell. 
Between  each  stroke— a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bradia  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard,  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan   \ 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  Dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  beUs  of  air 
Three  siniul  sextons'  ghosts  are  pen^ 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'  other, 
The  dea^-note  to  their  livi^ig  brother; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell,  ofilended. 
Just  as  |heir  one !  two !  three .'  is  ended, 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Boirowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud ; 
And  Geraldine  dukes  cff  her  dread, 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell, 
Awakens  the  lady  oJistabeL 
**  Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel  t 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  welL*' 

• 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side — 
O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak-tree  I 
Nay,  fiiirer  yet !  and  yet  more  fiiir ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare. 
That  (80  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breaats. 
"  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,"  said  Christabel, 
"  Now  Heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  w^U !" 
And  in  bw  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet, 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
Ai  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  aid  quicUy  amfd 
Her  maiden  limbs,  am  having  pray'd 
That  He,  who  on  the  cron  did  groan, 
Might  wash  aWay  her  sins  unknown. 


/J 


She  forthwith  led  fkir  GemMine 
To  mobt  her  sirs^  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Axe  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom. 
Enter  the  Baron's  presence-room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast, 
With  cheerlbl  wonder  in  his  eyeB 
The  lady  Geraldine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  die  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! . 

t 
But  when'  he  h^ard  the  lady's  tale, 

ilnd  when  she  .told  her  Other's  name. 

Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale, 

Murmurxqg  o'er  the  name  again, 

liojd  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tiyeimaine  ? 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 

And  life  is  thorny  ,*  and  youth  is  vain : 

And  to  be  wMQi  with  one  we  love, 

Dbth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 

With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 

Each  «pake  words  of  hi^  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother : 

They  pacted — ne'er  to  meet  again ! 

But  never  either  found  anothw 

Vo  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  sears  remaining, 

Like,  clifls  which  had  been  rent  aaooder ;    . 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  J  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 

Stood  gazing  on, the  damsel's  face: 

And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tiyermaine 

Quae  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

O  then  the  Baron  foigot  his  age ! 

His  noble  heart  swcU'd  high  with  rage ; 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  i^e. 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry. 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dame. 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy!  ' 

**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  some. 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court-— that  there  and  then 

may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men!" 
He  spake :  his  eye  in  lightnins  rolls ! 
A>r  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized ;  and  he  keim'd 
In  die  beautiful  lady  the  cbUd  of  his  fiioiid ! 


And  DOW  the  tears  were  on  hit  fiice. 
And  fondly  in  his  aims  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  mot  the  embrace, 
IVolongiog  it  with  joyous  look. 
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Whidi  iriien  dw  '^•w'd,  a  ymsm  fell 

Upon  the  wiHd,0f  Chrirtabel, 

The  vinon  of  fear,  the  tonch  and  paiii] 

She  afanink  and  dmdderM,  and  eaw  agaio** 

(Ah,  woe  IB  ne!  Waa  it  ibr  tliee, 

TboQ  gaotle  maid !  eoch  tighli  to  see  f) 

Again  die  mw  that  boeoni  oU, 

Again  ehe  felt  that  bosom  cold, 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  himing  Mnmd  .* 

Whereat  the  knight  tum*d  wildly  roood, 

And  aodiing  aaw  bat  hie  own  swjcct  maid 

With  ejrae  upnired,  as  one  that  pray'd. 

The  foacfa,  tihe  eight,  had  paM*d  away, 
And  m  iie  stead  that  viakm  Uest,  • 

Whidi  ocMnferted  her  after-rest. 
While  in  the  lady's  anas  she  lay. 
Had  pat  a  nptore  in  her  breast. 
And  01^  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  lightt 

Witfi  now  suFpijso, 
"  What  ails  then  my  beloTcd  child  T" 
The  Baron  said — ^Ilis  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  **  All  will  yet  be  well  f " 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aogfat  else:  so  mighty  was  the  spelk 

Yet  he^  who  saw  this  Geialdina, 
Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
Such  aom»w  witfi  sacb  grace  she  blended, 
As  if  she  fcar'd  she  had  ofiended 
Stveet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid !  • 
And  with  such  k>uly  tons*  she  pray'd^ 
iflie  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  hat  felhei^s  mansion. 

«Nay! 
Nay,  by  my  son]  !**  said  Leoline. 
*"  Ho!  fiiacy  the  baid,  the  charge  be  thine : 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud. 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song. 
And  clothe  yon  both  in  solemn  vest, 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along. 
Ltfst  wandering  felk,  that  are  abroad, 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 
And  when  he  has  cross'd  die  Irthing  flood, 
My  merry  faaid !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knoiren  Moor,  through  Halegarth  woodt 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 
Wbich  stands  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

"  Baid  Bracy,  bard  Bracy !  your  horws  are  fleot, 
Ye  moat  rkie  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet. 
More  loud  than  your  homes*  echoing  feet ! 
And  loud  and  bud  to  Lord  Roland  call. 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  mc. 
He  bids  tfiee  come  vdlhout  dday 
With  ail  thy  numerutB  array ; 
And  take  thy  love^  daughter  home  ' 
And  be  will  meet  tboa  on  tho-Way 

L 


With  all  his  numerous  arfay. 
White  with  their  panting  palfiaya'  fem : 
And  by  mine  honor!  I  will  say. 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
W^an  I  spake  words  of  hig^  disdain 
To  Roknd  de  Vaui  of  Tryeimaine ! 
—For  sinfe  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  dume ; 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Zike  Roku^d  de  Vaux  of  Tiyermaine." 


The  Lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees, 
Her  fece  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing  ; 
And  Biwcy  replied,  with  feltering  voice. 
Her  gmoioos  hail  on  aU  bestowing  }— 
thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabe!, 
•  Are  swefCer  than  my  harp  can  tell; 
Yet  might  I  gahi  a  been  of  thee, 
This  day  my  joomey  shoidd  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  eome  to  aae ; 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  mnnc  hiud 
To  dear  jpan  wood  fiom  tiling  unblest, 
Wam'd  l^  a  vision  in  my  rest! 
For  in  my  deep  I  saw  that  dove. 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  lova. 
And  6tll*st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name 
Sir  Leoline  j  1  sow  the  same, 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  ferest  alone. 
Wbich  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird : 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  groan  herbs  underneath  the 
okl 


And  in  my  dream,  methought,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found  f 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meaiU, 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd,  mediought,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  lo !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  oouch'd. 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ! 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs, 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swelHd  hers ! 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower; 
But  though  my  dumber  was  gone  by. 
This  dream  it  would  not  pam  away— 
It  aeems  to  live  upon  my  eye !    . 
And  theuce  I  vow'd  this  selfsame  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  Uireugh  the  forest  bare. 
Lest  aught  unWy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  said :  the  Baron,  the  while. 
Half-listening  heard  hlra  with  a  smile ; 
Then  tum'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 
His  eyes  mode  upof  wonder  and  love  f 
And  said  in  courtly  accents  foie. 
Sweet  Maid !  Lord  Round's  beauteous  dove. 
Witll  Ikrms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song, 
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Thy  sire  and  I  will  cnuh  the  make ! 
He  kiM*d  her  forehead  aa  he  apake. 
And  GenUdine  in  maiden  wise,  • 
Calling  down  her  large  bright  eyea, 
With  blushing  cheek  and  oourlesy  Gne 
She  tum'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline; 
SofUy  gathering  up  her  train. 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again ; 
And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 
And  couch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast, 

And  looked  askance  at  Christabel 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 

And  &e  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serjient's  eye. 

And  widi  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of  dreadt 

At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance : — 

One  monient-*«nd  the  sight  was  fled ! 

But  Christabel,  in  diziy  trance 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 

Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hisang  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  roiind. 

And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief^ 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grieC 

She  roU'i  her  huge  bright  eyes  divine 

WikUy  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone. 
She  nothing  sees    no  sight  but  one ! 
The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin* 
I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 
So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 
That  all  her  features  were  resign'd 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind : 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacheroua  hate ! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance. 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconscious  sympathy 
Full  before  her  fiither's  view 
As  fiur  as  such  a  look  could  be. 
In  eyes  so  izmocent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Pauaed  awhile,  and  inly  pray'd : 
Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet, 
**  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away!" 
She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  say; 
For  what  ahe  knew  she  could  not  teU« 
Ceimaater'd  by  the  mighty  spelL 

Why  is  thy  cheek  ao  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leolinef  Thy  only  child 
liea  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pridei 
So  ftir,  80  innooftnt,  lo  mild ; 


The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother, 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  died ; 
FxKfd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Mi^t  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride  I 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled. 

Sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  duU, 

Her  child  and  thine  f 

Within  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain 

If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  ahare. 

They  only  swell'd  lus  rage  and  pain. 

And  did  but  work  conAision  there. 

His  heart  was  clefl  with  pain  and  rage, 

•His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyes  wae  wild, 

Dishonor'd  thus  in  his  old  age ; 

DiahonorM  by  his  only  child, 

And  all  his  hospitality 

To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 

By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 

Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end*^ 

He  roll'd  hia  eye  with  stem  regard 

Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 

And  said  in  tqpes  abrapt,  austere, 

Why,  Bracy !  doat  thou  kiiter  here  T 

1  bade  thee  hence !  The  Bard  obey'd ; 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight,  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  lady  Geraldine ! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  IL 

A  UTTLE  child,  a  limber  elf) 

Singing,  dancing  to  itseli^ 

A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 

That  always  finds  and  never  seeka. 

Makes  such  a  yisaon  io  the  sight 

As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light ; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  fliick  anid  &at 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Must  needs'  express  his  love's  exoesa 

With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 

Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 

Thoughts  80  all  unlike  each  other; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm. 

To  dally  with  vmmg  that  doea  no  harm. 

Perhaps  His  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  aweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  ain 

(0  sorrow  and  ahame  ahould  thia  be  tnie) ! 

Such  giddineas  of  heaxt  and  brain 

Comes  seldom  save  fiom  rage  and  pain. 

So  talki  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 
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A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTa 


DRAMATIS  FERSONiE. 


Mabquib  Valdo,  Father  to  ikt  two  bralker$,  mid 

Domu  Thrae^a  QmardiiUL 
Dojr  Alt  AM,  tka  eUeat  mm. 
Doir  Ordonio,  the  yomigett  ton. 
MosTXEMLO,  a  Dominican  and  Inqmakor. 
ZxjUMfL,  ikefaiAfvl  aUendant  on  Alvar. 
IsiDOKEy  a  Horuco  Chit/lain,  otHtMnbly  a  Christian. 
Fajouaes  or  tbk  iNairurnoN. 
Naohl 

MooBS,  ScETAim,  etc 
DovNA  Tkresa,  on  Orpkan  HareMa. 
AunASaai^  Wife  to  hiion. 

TiMK.  Tbe  leign  of  Philip  11.,  just  at  the  dose  of 
ibe  dvil  waxs  against  the  Moon,  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  peiaecution  which  raged  against  them, 
■bortly  after  th^  edict  whieh  forbade  the  wtaiing 
of  Mbresoo  apparel  mider  pain  of  death. 


BEMORSE. 

ikCTL 

SCENE  I. 

TktSoaSkontmtheCoUlcf  Qnmada, 

Don  Altab,  wr^  in  a  Boat-doak,  and  Zuunka 
(a  Moreaeo),  baUk  atjual  kauted 

ZDLUfEZ. 

No  aoond.  no  &ce  of  joy  to  welcome  ua! 

AI.TAB. 

My  iaithfal  Zulimcz,  for  one  brief  moment 
Let  me  ftrget  my  anguish  and  their  crimes. 
If  angfat  on  earth  demsnd  an  mmrix'd  feeling, , 
Tis  sorely  this— after  long  yean  of  eixile,  - 
To  step  itnth  on  firm  land,  and  gaaing  round  ns. 
To  hail  at  once  cfoi  country,  and  our  birth-place. 
Hail,  ^lain!  Granada,  hail !  onee  more  I  press 
Thy  sands  with  filial  awe,  land  of  ny  fiithen ! 

ZVUMEZ. 

Then  claim  your  righti  in  it !  O,  revered  Don  Alvar, 
Yet,  yet  give  up  your  all  too  gentle  purpose. 
It  is  too  hazardous !  reveal  yourself^ 
And  Wt  the  guilty  meet  the  doom  of  guilt ! 

ALVAB. 

Remember,  Zulimex!  I  am  his  brother » 
Injured,  indeed !  O  deeply  injured !  yat 
>*s  brother. 


ZULXMKZ. 

Nobly-minded  Alvar! 
ann  but  gives  his  guilt  a  blasker  dye. 

ALVAB. 

The  moie  behoves  it,  I  should  rouse  within  him 
Remone  I  diat  I  should  save  him  fiora  himsel£ 


ZI7LIIIBZ. 

Remorse  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows : 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops  balmy  dews 
Of  true  repentance ;  but  if  ptoad  and  glooBy, 
It  is  a  poison-trae  that,  pierced  lo  die  inmost. 
Weeps  cmly  tean  of  poismi. 

ALVAB. 

And  of  a  brothm'. 
Dare  I  hold  this,  unproved  f  nor  make  one  eflbrt* 
To  save  him  7 — ^Hear  me,  friend !  I  have  yet  to  tell  ihoe. 
That  this  same  life,  which  he  conspired  to  take» 
Himself  once  rescued  fnnn  the  angry  fiood, 
And  at  the  imminent  hasard  of  his  own. 
Add  too  my  path — 

ZULIITEZ. 

Ydu  have  thrice  told  already 
The  yean  of  absence  and  of  secrecy. 
To  which  a  Ibrced  oalh  bound  you :  if  in  truth 
A  subom'd  murderer  have  the  power  to  dictate 
A  binding  oath — 

ALVAB. 

My  long  captivity 
Left  me  no  choice :  the  very  Wish  too  languish'd 
With  the  fond  Hope  that  nuised  it ;  the  sick  babe 
Droop'd  at  the  boeom  of  its  iaroish'd  mother. 
But  (more  than  all)  Teresa's  perfidy; 
The  assassin's  strong  assurance,  when  no  interest. 
No  motive  could  have  tempted  him  to  fidsehood : 
In  te  fint  pangs  of  his  awaken'd  conscience. 
When  with  abhorrence  of  his  own  black  purpose 
The  murderous  weapon,  pointed  at  my  breast. 
Fell  from  his  palsied  hand — 

ZULIMBZ. 

Heavy  presumptioii ! 

ALVAB. 

It  weigh'd  not  with  mo— Hark !  I  will  tell  thee  all: 
As  we  pas8*d  by,  I  bade  thee  mark  the  base 
Of  yonder  cliff— 

ZUUMEZ. 

That  rocky  seat  you  mean. 
Shaped  by  the  billows  f — 

ALVAB. 

There  Teresa  met  me. 
The  morning  of  the  day  of  my  departure. 
We  were  alone :  the  purple  hue  of  dawn 
Fell  from  the  kindling  east  aslant  upon  us. 
And,  blending  with  the  blushes  on  her  cheek, 
Sufifused  the  teardrops  there  with  rosy  light 
There  seeo^'d  a  glory  round  us,  and  Teresa 
The  angel  of  the  vision !  [Then  with  agHatUm. 

Hadst  thou  seen 
How  in  each  motion  her  most  injK>cent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  tfid  brighten'd,  thou  thyself  wouldsl 

tell  me, 
Guilt  is  a  thmg  impossible  in  her ! 
She  ipttt  be  innocent! 

ZULOIBZ  (with  a  aigh). 

Proceed,  my  Lord ! 
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ALTAK. 

A  portrait  which  she  had  procured  by  stealUi 

(For  ever  then  it  seems  her  heart  foreboded 

Or  knew  Ordonio's  moody  rivalry), 

A  portrait  of  herself  with  thrilling  hand 

She  tied  around  my  neck,  conjuring  me 

With  earnest  pmyers,  that  I  would  keep  it  sacred 

To  my  own  knowledge :  nor  did  she  desist, 

Till  she  had  won  a  solemn  promise  from  me, 

That  (save  my  own)  no  eye  should  e*er  behold  it 

Till  ray  return.    Yet  this  the  assassin  knew, 

Knew  that  which  none  but  she  could  have  discloicd. 


Now  to  the  cave  beneath  the  vaulted  rock. 
Where  having  shaped  you  to  a  Moorish  chieftain, 
I  will  seek  our  mariners;  and  in  the  dusk 
IVansport  whate'er  we  need  to  the  small  dell 
In  the  Alpuxarra»— 4here  where  Zagri  lived. 

ALVAK. 

I  know  it  well :  it  is  the  obscurest  haunt 

Of  aU  the  mountain*—  •   [Both  atand  iufeiw^. 

Voioes  at  a  distance!^ 
liOtuiaway! 


A  damning  pioofi 

ALVAR. 

My  own  life  wearied  me ! 
And  but  for  Qie  imperative  Voice  within. 
With  raine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  off  the  burthen. 
That  Voice,  which  queU'd  me,  calm'd  me :  and  I 

•ought 
The  Belgic  states :  there  join'd  the  better  cause ; 
And  there  too  fought  aa  one  that  courted  death! 
Wounded,  I  fell  among  the  dead  and  dying. 
In  death-lilBe  trance :  a  long  imprisonmeht  foUow'd. 
The  fulhiess  of  my  anguish  by  degrees 
Waned  to  a  meditative  melancholy ; 
And  still,  the  more  I  mused,  my  soiU  became 
Afore  doubtful,  more  perplex*d;  and  still  Teren, 
Night  after  night,  she  vinted  my  sleeps 
Now  as  a  saintly  sui9brer,  wan  and  tearfhl, 
Now  as  a  saint  in  gloiy  beckoning  to  me ! 
Yes,  still,  as  in  contempt  of  proof  and  reason, 
I  cherish  the  fond  faith  that  she  is  guiltless! 
Hear  then  my  fix'd  resolve :  111  linger  here 
In  the  disguise  of  a  Moresco  chieftain. — 
The  Moorish  robes  f-^ 

EULimz. 

All,  all  are  in  the  sea-cavei 
Some  furlong  hence.    I  bade  our  marinen 
Secrete  the  boat  there. 

ALTAIL    - 

Above  all,  the  picture 
Of  the 


SCENE  H. 


Enter  Teresa  and  Vau>b& 

TEUDBA. 

I  hold  Ordonio  dear;  he  is  your  son 
And  Alvar's  brother. 

VALDEZ. 

Love  him  for  himself. 
Nor  make  the  living  wretched  for  the  dead. 


ZUUMEZ. 

Be  assured 
That  it  remains  unhuured. 

ALVAE. 

Thus  diiguised, 
I  will  first  seek  to  meet  Ordonio*»— ^m/e/ 
If  possible,  alone  too.    This  was  her  wonted  walk. 
And  this  the  hour ;  her  words,  her  very  looks 
Will  acquit  her  or  convict 

ZUUMEZ. 

Will  they  not  know  you? 

ALVAR. 

With  your  aid,  friend,  I  shall  unfearingly 
Trust  the  disguise ;  and  as  to  my  complexion, 
My  long  imprisonment,  the  scanty  food. 
This  scar,--Hand  toil  beneath  a  burning  sun. 
Have  done  already  half  the  business  for  na. 
Add  too  my  youth,  when  last  we  saw  each  other. 
Manhood  has  swoln  my  chest,  and  taught  my  voice 
A  hoener  note— Besides,  they  think  me  dead : 
And  what  the  mind  believes  impossible. 
The  bodily  sense  is  dow  to  recognize. 

ZUUMEZ. 

'TIS  yours,  Sir,  to  command^  mine  to  obey. 


I  mourn  that  you  should  plead  in  vain.  Laid  Valdes; 
But  heaven  hath  heard  my  vow,  and  I  remain 
Futhiul  to  Alvar,  be  he  dead  or  living. 

VALDEZ. 

Heaven  knows  with  what  delight  I  saw  your  loves. 
And  could  my  heart's  blood  give  him  back  to  thee, 
I  would  die  smiling.    But  these  are  idle  thoughts; 
Thy  dying  fiither  comes  upon  my  soul 
With  that  same  look,  with  which  he  gave  thee  to  me; 
I  held  thee  in  my  arms  a  powerless  babe. 
While  thy  poor  mother  with  a  mute  entreaty 
Fix'd  her  fi^t  eyes  on  mine.    Ah  not  for  this. 
That  I  should  let  thee  feed  thy  soul  with  gloom. 
And  with  slow  anguish  wear  away  thy  life. 
The  victim  of  a  useless  constancy. 
I  must  not  see  thee  wretched. 

TERESA. 

There  are  woes 
ni-barter'd  for  the  gaiishness  of  joy ! 
if  it  be  wretched  widi  an  untired  eye 
To  watch  thoie  skiey  tints,  and  this  green  ocean; 
Or  in  the  sultry  hour  beneath  some  rock. 
My  hair  dishevell'd  by  the  pleasant  sea-breeze. 
To  shape  sweet  visions,  and  live  o'er  again 
All  past  hours  of  delight !  If  it  be  wretched 
To  watdi  some  bark,  and  fimcy  Alvar  there, 
To  go  Arough  each  minutest  circumstance 
Of  Sie  blest  meeting,  and  to  frame  adventurea 
Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  hear  kirn  tell  them ; 
*  (As  once  I  knew  a  crazy  Moorish  maid 
Who  drest  her  in  her  buried  lover's  clothes, 
And  o'er  the  snxwth  spring  in  the  mountain  cleft 
Hung  with  her  lute,  and  play*d  the  selfsame  tone 
He  used  to  play,  and  listen'd  to  the  shadow 
Herself  had  made) — ^if  this  be  wretchedness^ 
And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wretched  thing 
To  trick  out  mine  own  deaUi-bcd,  and  imagine 
That  I  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return ! 
Then  see  him  listening  to  ray  constancy. 
Or  hover  round,  as  he  at  midnight  oft 


•  Hera  VsUha  bsodi  b«)k,  sod  soiilsB  at  hsi 
which  Teran  notieinc.  ehoeki  her  oothunasnn,  sod  ia  a 
ing  hsir-playfhl  Urns  and  msaiMr,  apolociiai  for  ter 
by  the  ttttis  tsJe  in  the  psraalhoM. 
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Sto  on  Of  gntie  and  gam  at  die  moon ; 

Or  haplft  in  nme  more  &ntaatic  mood. 

To  be  in  Fiuadiie,  and  with  dUU»  flowan 

BuiU  op  a  bovrer  wbere  he  and  I  might  dWeU, 

And  there  to  wait  hia  coming !  O  my  aire ! 

My  Alvar^i  aire !  if  thia  be  wretchednea 

Tliat  eab  kw§^  the  life,  what  were  it,  think  yon. 

If  in  a  moit  wamifMl  reality 

He  Aonld  retnm,  and  aee  a  hrotfier^a  infioit 

Snile  at  him  fiom  aiy  anut 

Oh,whatatboaght!  [Ckuphg  her  fcnktBti. 


A  thooghtf  even  ao !  mere  thought!  an  empty  tfaoagfat 
Ilia  Teiy  week  he  pcomiaed  hia  return 

.tVinaCflflnqptfy). 
Wai  it  not  than  a  bnqr  joyf  to  aee  him, 
AAer  thoee  three  yean'  tnvela !  we  had  no  ftaia— > 
lie  fieqnent  tidi^ga,  the  ne'er-friling  letter, 
AbuMt  andear'd  h^  abeenee !  Yet  the  gladnemb 
Thetomnltof  ow  joy!  What  then  if  now— 

TALDB. 

0  power  of  youdi  to  lead  on  pleaaant  thooghti, 
Spite  of  cooriction!  I  am  oM  and  heartlem! 
Tee,  I  am  oM— 4  have  no  pleaaant  fancier— 
Heelie  and  unrefieah*d  with  reet* 

«  TKKESk  (wUk  greai  tmierneM^ 

Myihtfaer! 

▼ALDB. 

lie  mbar  tmdi  ia  all  too  mnch  for  me ! 

1  Ma  no  mil  whidi  btinga  not  to  my  mind 

Hie  home-bomid  bark  in  which  my  aon  waa  captured 
Bf  the  Algerine    to  periab  with  hie  capton ! 


Oh  no!  he  fid  not! 

▼AIJ>B. 

Captured  ui  aight  of  land ! 
Fran  joohOl  point,  nay,  from  our  cattle  watch-tower 
We  night  have 


Hia  captura,  not  hia  deatfi. 


Aim !  Imiw  apdy  tfaon  forgetfit  a  tale 

ThoQ  ne'er  didat  wiah  to  leara!  my  brave  Ordonki 

Sew  both  the  pirate  and  hia  priae  go  down, 

la  the  fame  etorm  that  baffled  hia  own  valor, 

And  thin  twice  anatch'd  a  brother  from  hie  hopea : 

Gallant  Qidonio!  (paiiaef;  llkea  lemMy).   Obdoved 


Tereaa! 

Woaldrt  Ihon  beat  prove  ttxy  iattfa  to  generooa  Alvar, 
And  moetddigiht  hia  apirit,  go,  make  thou 
Hii  bmhar  happy,  make  hia  aged  lather 
Soik  Id  the  grave  in  joy. 


For  mercy'e  take, 
Praa  ne  no  mote!  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
Uii  pnmd  forbidding  eye,  and  hia  dark  brow, 
Chin  na  like  dewibunpa  of  the  unwholeaome  night; 
My  lave,  a  linKiiooa  and  tender  flower, 
Cloeei  beneath  hia  tooch. 

VALMEZ. 

Yon  wrong  him,  maiden ! 
Yon  wrong  him,  by  ray  eoul !  Nor  waa  it  woU 
To  eharacter  by  aoch  unkindly  i^irnaea 
The  ftir  and  wofkingi  of  that  love  for  yon 
Which  he  baa  toil'd  to  emother,    T  waa  not  well. 
Nor  m  it  gratefol  in  yon  to  forget 


BBa  woonda  and  periloaa  voyagea,  and  how 

With  an  heroic  fearleemaai  of  dangar 

He  roam'd  the  ooaat  pf  Afiic  for  your  Alvar. 

It  waa  not  well— You  have  moved  me  even  to  teara 


Oh  pardon  me,  Lord  Vaklea!  pardon  me! 

It  waa  n  fooliah  and  ungrateful  ipeech, 

A  moat  ungrat^Ittl  apeech !  But  I  em  honied 

Beyond  myael^  if  I  but  hear  of  one 

Who  aima  to  rival  Alvar.    Were  we  not 

Bom  in  one  day,  like  twine  of  the  aane  parent? 

Nuiaed  in  one  cxadle  f  Pudon  me,  my  fiither ! 

A  mx  yean'  abaenoe  ie  n  heavy  thing. 

Yet  atUl  the  hope  anrvivoa 

VALDB  {hekufg  fonnrd). 
Huih !  'tia  hfonviedro. 

TKKKSA 

The  Imioidtoc!  on  what  new  acent  of  bloodf 
Emier  MomricDftO  witk  AuumiA. 


MONViXDmo  {having  frd  made  hia 
Valdxz  md  TnnA> 


to 


Peace  and  the  truth  be  with  you !  Good  my  Lord, 
My  praaent  need  ia  with  your  eon. 

[Loakuig  fonBord. 

We  have  hit  the  tune.   Hera  oomee  he !  Yee,  'tia  he. 


£nfer  from  tkt  ofpooUe  tide  Don  QiDOina 

My  Lord  Ordomo,  thia  Moreaoo  woman 
(Alhadn  ia  her  name)  aska  audience  of  yon. 

oftoomo. 
Hail,  reverend  father !  what  may  be  the  bnaineaBT 

MONvnenno. 
My  Lord,  on  atrong  auapickm  of  relapee 
To  hia  fiJae  creed,  ao  recently  abjured. 
Hie  eecret  aervanla  of  the  inqniaition 
Have  eeiaed  her  buaband,  and  at  my  command 
To  the  aupreme  tribunal  would  have  led  him. 
But  that  he  made  appeal  to  you,  my  Lord, 
Aa  aurety  for  hia  eoundneea  in  the  faith. 
Iliough  leaeen'd  by  experience  what  email  traat 
llie  aeeeveratione  of  theee  Moore  deeerve. 
Yet  etill  the  deforence  to  Ordonio'e  name, 
Nor  leea  the  wiah  to  prove,  with  what  high  honor 
The  Holy  Church  regarde  her  faithful  eoldiera, 
Thua  far  provail'd  with  me  that 

OKDoma 

Reverend  fkther, 
I  am  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion. 
Which  ao  o'erprisea  my  light  aervicea. 

[Then  to  ALn4iNtA. 
I  woold  that  I  could  eervo  you ;  but  in  truth 
Your  foce  ia  new  to  me. 

MONVIXDIO. 

My  mind  foretold  me. 
That  Buch  would  be  the  event  In  truth,  Lord  Valdei, 
Twaa  little  probable,  that  Don  Ordonio, 
That  your  illuatrioua  aon,  who  fought  eo  bravely 
Smne  four  yeare  eince  to  quell  theee  rebol  Moore, 
Should  prove  the  patron  of  thia  infidel ! 
The  guarantee  of  a  Moreeoo'e  foith ! 
Now  I  return. 

ALBADEA. 

My  Lord,  my  hneband'e  name 
la  leidore.  (Oroonio  «larf«.>— You  may  nmember  it: 
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Three  ye&n  ago,  time  feun  thb  very  week. 
You  left  him  at  Ahneria. 

MONYIZORO. 

Pdpably  fiibe! 
This  very  week,  three  yean^ago,  my  Lord 
(You  needa  must  recollect  it  by  your  wound), 
Yoa  were  at  aea,  and  there  engaged  the  pirates) 
The  murderer*  doubUetB  of  your  brother  Alvar  I 

[Teeesa  lookt  at  Montikdro  with  dugust  and 
horror.  Orz>onio's  ajppearance  to  be  coUeded 
from  what  foUoms. 

MONTiEDRo  (to  Valdkz,  and  pointing  at  Ordonio). 
What !  ia  he  ill,  toy  Lord  f  how  strange  he  looks ! 

▼ALDXZ  iangrUy). 
Yoa  praa'd  upon  him  loo  abruptly,  father, 
The  fate  of  tone,  on  whom,  you  know,  he  doted. 

ordonio  i,9tarting  at  in  mdden  agitation). 

0  Heavens!  It  I — doted?  {then  recovering  kimtelf). 

Yes !  I  doted  on  him. 
[Ordonio  walka  to  the  end  of  the  alagej 
Valdez  follows,  toothing  him. 

TRRUA  (her  eye  foBounng  Ordonio). 

1  do  not,  can  not,  love  him.    Is  my  heart  hard  f 
Is  my  heart  hard  f  that  even  now  the  thought 
Should  force  itself  upon  me  ?— Yet  I  feel  it ! 

MONVIEDRO. 

The  drops  did  start  and  stand  upon  his  forehead ! 

I  will  return.    In  very  truth,  I  grieve 

To  have  been  die  occasion.   Ho!  attend  me,  woman ! 

ALHADRA  (to  TeRESA). 

O  gentle  lady !  make  the  fitther  stay. 

Until  my  Lord  recover.    I  am  sure. 

That  he  will  say  he  is  my  husband's  fnend. 


Stay,  fiuher!  stay!  my  I^wd  will  aooo  recover. 

ORDONIO  {0$  ihey  return,  to  ValDXZ). 
Stnmge,  that  flus  Monviedro 
Should  have  the  power  so  to  distemper  me ! 

VALDEZ. 

Nay.  'twas  an  amiable  weakness,  son ! 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  Loud,  I  truly  grieve 

ORDONIO. 

Tut!  name  it  not 
A  fudden  seizuie,  father!  think  not  of  it 
As  to  this  woman's  husband,  I  do  know  him. 
I  know  him  well,  and  that  he  u  a  Christian. 

WONVIEDRO. 

I  hope,  ray  Lord,  your  merely  human  pity 
Dolh  not  prevaiU^^- 

ORDpNIO. 

'Tis  certain  that  he  wom  a  Catholic ; 
What  changes  may  have  happen'd  in  three  years, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  grant  me  this,  good  &ther : 
Myself  111  sift  him:  if  I  find  him  sound, 
Yen  11  grant  me  your  authority  end  name 
To  liberate  his  house* 

MOirVIEDRO. 

Your  zeal,  ray  Lord, 
And  your  late  merits  in  this  holy  war&re. 
Would  authorize  an  ampler  trust— you  have  it 

ORDONIO. 

I  win  attend  you  home  widiin  an  hour. 

VALDEZ. 

MMQtiiaii,  return  with  us  and  take  refireahment 


ALHADRA. 

Not  till  my  husband's  free !  I  may  not  do  it 
I  will  stay  here. 

TERK8A  {and^. 
Who  is  this  Isidoret 

VALDEZ. 

Daughter ! 

TERFSA. 

With  your  permission,  my  dear  Loid, 

I  '11  loiter  yet  awhile  t'  ei\}oy  the  sea  breeze. 

{Exeunt  Valdez,  Monviedro,  and  Ordonio. 

ALHADRA. 

Hah !  there  he  goes !  a  bitter  curse  go  with  him, 
A  scathing  curse ! 

{Then  at  if  recollecting  hertdf  and  with  a  timid  look). 

You  hate  him,  don't  you,  lady? 

TERESA  (joerceiving  that  Alhadra  is  ccntdous  the  hoe 

spoken  imprudently). 
Oh  fear  not  me !  my  heart  is  sad  for  you. 

ALHADRA. 

These  foil  inquisitors !  these  sons  of  blood ! 
As  I  came  on,  bis  face  ao  madden'd  me. 
That  ever  and  anon  I  clutch'd  my  dagger 
And  half  unsheathed  it — : — 

fl 

TERESA. 

Be  more  calm,  I  pray  you. 

ALHADRA. 

And  as  he  walked  along  the  narrow  path 

Close  by  the  mountain's  edge,  toy  soul  grew  eager ; 

'Twas  with  hard  toil  I  made  myself  remember 

That  his  Familiars  held  my  babes  and  husband. 

To  have  leapt  upon  him  with  a  tiger's  plunge. 

And  hurl'd  him  down  the  rugged  precipice, 

O,  it  had  been  moat  sweet ! 

TERESA. 

Hush !  hush  for  ahame ! 
Where  is  your  woman's  heart  Y 

ALHADRA. 

O  gentle  lady ! 
Yon  have  no  skill  to  guess  aiy  many  wrongs. 
Many  and  strange!  Besides  (trontooSy),  I  am  a  Chria- 

tian. 
And  Christians  never  pardon—'tis  their  &ith ! 

TERESA. 

Shame  All  on  those  who  so  have  shown  it  to  thee! 

ALHADRA. 

I  know  that  man ;  'tis  well  he  knows  not  me. 
Five  yean  ago  (and  he  was  the  prime  agent). 
Five  jrean  ago  the  holy  brethren  seized  m«. 


What  might  your  crime  be  ? 

ALHADRA. 

I  was  a  Moreaco! 
They  cast  me,  then  a  yoimg  and  nuxsing  mother. 
Into  a  dungeon  of  their  prison-house. 
Where  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  ray  of  Ught, 
No  touch,  no  sound  of  comibrt!  The  black  air. 
It  was  a  toil  to  breathe  it !  when  the  door. 
Slow  opening  at  the  appointed  hour,  disclosed 
One  hunum  countenance,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
Cower'd  as  it  enter'd,  and  at  once  sunk  down. 
(A  miserable !  by  that  lamp  to  see 
My  infimt  quarrelling  with  the  coarse  hard  bread 
Brought  daily :  for  the  little  wretch  was  sickly— < 
My  rage  had  dried  away  ils  natural  food. 
In  darkimsB  I  remRin'd—the  dull  bell  ooontiiig, 
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Wbidi  haplf  told  me,  tint  all  tho  aU-cheenag  Son 
W«  riflog  oo  oar  gaiden.    When  I  dond, 
My  infiBil's  mnantngi  mingled  with  my  dumben 
Aid  waked  me. — U  you  wen  a  mother.  Lady, 
I  dMNild  eearoe  dai«  to  toll  you,  that  ila  noiaea 
And  peevvh  criea  so  fretted  on  my  bnin 
ThatI  have  atruick  ihe  imiocent  babe  in  anger. 


0  HeaTen!  it  ie  too  horrible  to  hear.  ^ 

ALHAOKA. 

What  liBB  it  then  to  auflerf  Tie  meet  right 
Thai  nich  aa  you  dioald  hear  it — Know  you  not. 
What  Nature  makea  yon  mourn,  the  bida  you  healf 
Great  Et&  aik  great  Famioai  to  redreas  them, 
And  Whulwinda  fitUeat  eeatter  Pestilence. 


Ton  were  at  length  releaiedf 

AfiHUDII*. 

Tea,  at  length 
I WKW  die  Mcawd  arch  of  the  whole  heaven! 
Twaa  die  iinC  time  my  infiint  amiled.    No 
For  if  I  dw^  npon  that  moment.  Lady, 
A  tnnoe  comea  on  which  makea  me  o'er  again 
AD  I  then  waa— my  kneea  hang  loooe  and  drag. 
And  my  Up  fidk  with  inch  an  idiot  laugh, 
Ihat  yon  would  itait  and  ahudder! 


But  jrour  huaband- 

ALBADKA. 

A  mondi'a  impriaonment  would  kill  him.  Lady. 


Alaa,  poor  man ! 

ALHADKA. 

He  hath  a  lion'a  courage, 
Fearieaa  in  aet,  but  feeble  in  endurance; 
Unfit  fat  hoiiteroua  timeo.  with  gentle  heart 
He  wonhipa  Nature  in  the  hill  ana  Talley, 
Not  knowing  what  he  bvea,  but  lovee  it  all— 


oj  a  MouBOO,  and  m  JUboru& 
garmealt. 


Know  yoa  diat  atatoly  Moor  f 

ALHAPBA. 

I  know  him  not: 
But  doubt  not  he  ia  loroe  Moreaco  chieftain. 
Who  hidea  himaelf  among  the  Alpuxarraa. 


If  anght  enftroe  yon  to  oonoealment,  Sr- 


He  tremblea  strangely. 

[Alvaa  mnk$  down  and  htdrnkU  foot  in  ku  robe. 


See,  we  have  disturbed  him. 

[Apprmehes  nearer  to  AcBk 
I  pray  you  think  ua  fKend»— uiKxml  your  face. 
For  you  leem  &int,  and  the  night  breeae  blowa  healing. 
I  pray  you  think  ua  fiienda ! 

ALVAR  {rttiaing  hii  head). 

Oalm,  very  cala! 
Tia  all  too  tranquil  lor  reality ! 
And  ahe  apoke  to  me  with  her  famoeent  Totoe, 
That  voioe,  that  innocent  voice!  She  is  no  tnitrea ! 


Let  ua  retire.  (HtughtSif  to  Alhadra). 

[7^  advance  to  Ike  front  cf  the  Skfge, 

ALHADKA  (wUk  KOm). 

He  is  mdeed  a  Christian. 

ALVAft  (OAtZe). 

She  deema  me  dead,  yet  wears  no  moumii^  garment ! 
Why  should  my  brother's — wife    wear  maoming 
garments  f 

[7b 
Your  pardon,  noble  dame !  that  I  diiturb'd  yon: 
I  had  just  started  fiom  a  frightful  dream. 


Dreama  toll  but  of  die  Ftat,  and  yet,  'tis 
They  prophesy— 

ALVAB. 

The  Past  lives  o'er  again 
In  ila  efiecti,  and  to  the  guilty  spirit 
The  ever-frowning  Present  is  its  image. 


Tlie  AlpuarraaT   Doea  he  know  his  danger, 
Sonserdusseatf 

ALHADRA. 

He  wears  the  Moorish  robes  too. 
As  in  defiance  of  the  royal  edict 

[Alhasba  odemoef  to  Alvar,  «Ao  kai  waJked  to 
the  badkef  the  atage  near  ike  rodse,  Terisa 
dnpeherteiL 

ALHADRA. 

GeHant  BIbreaco !  An  inquisitor, 
Mooviedro,  of  known  hatred  to  our  race 

ALVAR  (juUerrtqfling  her). 
Too  have  mistaken  me.    I  am  a  Chrisdan. 

ALHADRA. 

He  deana,  that  we  are  ptotting  to  ensnare  him': 
Speak  to  him.  Lady — none  can  hear  yoa  speak, 
And  not  betieve  yoa  inivoent  of  guile. 


!  {Then  aside). 
What  sudden  spell  o'ermastors  me  f 
Why  seeks  he  me,  shunning  the  Moorish  woman  ? 
(TtRESA  looks  round  uneasily,  but  gradually  be-- 
comes  attentive  as  Alvar  proceeds  in  the 
next  ipeedu 

ALVAR.    .        • 

I  dreamt  I  had  a  friend,  on  whom  I  leant 
With  Uindest  trust,  and  a  betrothed  maid. 
Whom  I  was  wont  to  call  not  mine,  but  me : 
For  mine  own  self  seem'd  nothing,  lacking  her. 
This  maid  bo  idolized  that  trusted  friend 
Dishonor'd  in  my  absence,  soul  and  body ! 
Fear,  following  guilt,  tempted  to  blacker  guilt. 
And  murderers  were  subom'd  against  my  life. 
But  by  my  looks,  and  most  impaanon'd  words, 
I  roused  the  virtues  that  are  dead  in  no  man. 
Even  in  the  asnssixM'  hearts !  they  made  their  torms. 
And  thank'd  me  for  redeeming  them  fhun  murder. 

ALHADRA. 

Tou  are  lost  in  thought :  hear  him  no  more,  sweet  Lady ! 


From  mom  to  night  I  am  myself  a  dreamer. 
And  slight  things  bring  on  me  the  idle  mood ! 
Well,  Sir,  what  happen'd  dien  ? 

ALVAR. 

Ob  a  rude  rock, 
A  rock,  methought,  ftst  by  a  grove  of  firs. 
Whose  thready  leaves  to  die  kiw-breadung  gale 
Made  a  soft  sound  nxwt  like  die  distant  ocean, 
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I  stejr'd  at  though  the  hMV  of  doath  were  poa'd. 
And  I  were  iittiog  in  the  woiU  of  epiriie-* 
For  all  tfaifigB  ieem*d  unreal!  There  I  aate— 
The  dewa  fell  clammy,  and  the  night  descended 
Black,  niltry,  doae !  and  ere  the  midnight  houiv 
A  ilorm  came  on,  mingling  all  sounds  of  fisar. 
That  woods,  and  sky,  and  mountains,  seem'd  one 

havoc 
The  second  flash  of  lightning  sbow'd  a  liee 
Hard  by  ne,  newly  scathed.    I  rase  tumultuous : 
My  soul  WQik*d  high,  I  bared  my  head  to  the  stonn. 
And,  with  loud  voice  and  clamorous  agony, 
Kneeling  I  pray'd  to  the  great  Spirit  that  made  me, 
Pray'd  that  Remorse  mig^t  fiisten  on  their  hearts, 
And  cling  with  poisonous  tooth,  inextricablo 
As  tke  gwed  lioB's  6ite  / 

{ahudderuig). 
A  fearful  cnise! 


ifiercdy). 

But  draamt  you  not  that  you  ratum'd  and  kUl'd  them  Y 
Dreamt  you  of  no  revenge  f 

ALVAA  (Am  vcioe  btmUu^,  tmd  m  Umncfieep  dUtreu). 

She  would  have  died, 
Died  in  her  guilt— perchance  by  her  own  hands ! 
And  bending  o*er  her  self-inflicted  wounds, 
I  might  have  met  the  evil  glance  of  fienzy. 
And  leapt  myself  into  an  unblest  grave ! 
I  pray'd  for  the  punishment  that  deanses  hearts: 
For  still  I  bved  her! 

'ALRASftA. 

And  you  dreamt  all  thist 


TERESA. 

allai 


wild! 


Aty  soul  is  foU  of 

AUfABRA. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  heart  for  puling  love-tales. 
TERXBA {Kft$ i9» her  eeS, and advoMXMto  Alvar). 
Stranger,  fiuewell !  I  gueas  not  who  you  are. 
Nor  VThy  you  so  address'd  your  tale  to  me. 
Your  mien  is  noble,  and,  I  own,  perplex'd  me 
V^th  obscure  memory  of  something  post. 
Which  still  escaped  my  efiorti^  or  presented 
Tricks  of  a  ftncy  pamper'd  withJong  wishing. 
IC  as  it  sometima  happens,  our  rude  startling 
Whilst  your  ffall  heart  was  shaping  out  its  dream. 
Drove  you  to  diis,  your  not  ungende  wndnomi 
You  have  my  sympadiy,  and  so  larewell  * 
But  if  some  undisoover'd  wrangs  oppress  you. 
And  you  need  strength  to  drag  them  into  hght. 
The  generous  Valdez,  and  ray  Lcvd  OrdonkH 
Have  arm  and  will  to  aid  a  noble  suflbrer; 
Nor  diall  yon  want  my  iavorable  pleading. 

[Emad  Teresa  and  Alhadra. 


alvar  (oIom). 
'Tis  strange !  It  eaimot  be!  my  Lord  Ordonio! 
Her  Lord  Ordonio!  Nay,  I  will  not  do  it! 
I  cnraad  him  once— and  one  cuise  is  enough ! 
How  bad  she  looked,  and  pale !  but  not  like  guilt— 
And  her  calm  tones    oweet  as  a  song  of  mercy! 
If  the  bad  spirit  retain*d  his  angel's  voice, 
Hell  scarce  were  Hell.    And  why  not  innocent  ? 
Who  meant  to  murder  me,  might  well  cheat  herf 
But  era  she  married  him,  he  had  stain'd  her  honor ; 
Ah !  there  I  am  hamper'd.    What  if  this  were  a  lie 
Framed  by  the  asDansinf  Who  should  toll  it  kia^ 
If  it  were  trafli  f  Oidonio  would  not  tell  hint 
Yet  why  one  lief  all  else,  I  hum,  was  truth. 


No  start,  no  jealousy  of  stining  ooosciMioe ! 
And  she  referred  to  me— fondty,  methoaght ! 
Could  she  walk  here  if  she  had  been  a  trainassy 
Hera,  where  we  pby'd  together  in  our  childkoodf 
Here,  where  we  pUghted  tows?  vdiere  her  ooU 

cheek 
Received  ray  laat  loss,  when  with  soppreas'd  leeliiigs 
She  had  fiiinted  in  my  armsT  It  cannot  be ! 
Tis  not  in  Nature!  I  will  die,  believix^f 
That  I  shall  meet  her  where  no  evjl  is. 
No  treachery,  no  cup  dash'd  fiom  die  lips. 
Ill  haunt  this  scene  no  more !  live  she  in  peace ! 
Her  husbond— ^]^,  her  husband  !  May  this  angel 
New  mould  his  canker'd  heart!  Aasut  me.  Heaven, 
That  I  may  pray  for  my  poor  guilty  brother!     (£n(. 


ACT.IL 

SCENE  L 

A  wBd  and  wunmtamotu  Ckntntry,  ORDomo  and  Isi- 
dore are  dtsooeered,  mfpomd  at  a  IMe  iukmce 
from  Isidore's  Aohsb. 

ORDomo. 
Here  we  may  stop :  your  honso  distinct  in  Tiew, 
Yet  we  secured  from  Usten^n. 

ISIDORE. 

Now  indeed 
Afy  house !  and  it  looks  cheerful  os.the  clusten 
Basking  in  sunshine  on  yon  vine-clad  rock. 
That  over-brows  it !  Pbtnm  I  Friend !  Preserver ! 
Thrice  have  you  saved  my  life.    Once  in  the  battle 
You  gave  it  me :  next  rescued  me  from  suicide. 
When  for  my  follies  I  was  made  to  wander. 
With  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  a  roorrel  for  them 
Now,  but  for  you,  a  dungeon*s  slimy  stones 
Had  been  my  bed  and  pillow. 

ORDomo. 

Good  bklore! 
Why  this  to  me  f  It  is  enough,  you  know  it 

IBIDORX. 

A  common  trick  of  Gratitude,  my  Lord, 
Seeking  to  ease  her  own  full 


ORDomo. 

Eiioag]i, 

A  debt  repaid  ceases  to  be  a  debt 
YoQ  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  me  greatly. 

IBIDORX. 

And  how,  my  Lord  t  I  pray  you  to  name  the  thing. 
I  would  climb  op  an  ice-ghis'd  precipice 
To  pluck  a  weed  you  fancied ! 

ORDONio  (wiA  esi&imiMsiaif  and  huitaikm). 

Why    that    Lady— 

ISIDORX. 

Tis  now  three  years,  my  Lon^onoe  last  I  saw  yoa* 
Have  you  a  son,  my  Loid  ? 

OROONIO. 

Oraiserafale—       (Aside 

Isidore !  you  are  a  man,  and  know  tnanHtyi 
I  told  you  what  I  wish'd — now  for  the  frvt&.'-» 
She  kiy'd  the  man  you  kill'd. 

IBIDORX  (Locimg  a$  tnddetdy  alarmed). 

You  jest,  my  Lord  t 
ORDomo. 
And  till  his  death  is  proved,  she  will  not  wed  me. 
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Oracnhr 
Wctra 


niDOftB. 

Ton  Wfon  with  me,  way  Laid  f 

OKDOKIO. 

Come,  come!  this  ibolery 
lirei only  in  diy  loob:  thy  heart  dieowns  it! 

niDOKX. 

I  ctD  bear  thii,  axid  any  thing  more  grievoos 

fYon  you,  my  Loid — but  how  can  I  serve  yoo  here? 

OEDomo. 
nttar  widi  a  si^emn  geaiiire 
icee  of  deep  no-meaning, 
ganaent,  niake  myatehona  antiei 

mnoRC 
I  an  dnDt  ny  I/nd !  I  do  not  oompMhend  ywL 

ORDONIO. 

In  Unnt  tanas,  yon  can  pky  the  sorcerer. 
She  hadi  no  fiiith  in  Holy  Church,  'tis  true : 
Her  lorer  achool'd  her  in  some  newer  Doosense! 
Tet  itill  a  tale  of  spiritB  works  upon  her. 
She  is  a  koe  enthusiast,  sensidve, 
ShiveiB,  and  cannot  keep  the  tears  in  her  eye ; 
And  such  do  love  the  marvellous  too  well 
Not  to  helieye  it    We  will  wind  up  her  fimcy 
With  a  strange  masic,  that  she  knows  not  of— 
With  fumes  of  fiankincense,  and  mummery. 
Then,  leave,  as  one  sure  token  of  his  deaths 
Thst  poitmxt,  which  from  off  the  dead  man's  neck 
I  bade  thee  lake,  die  trophy  of  thy  conquest 

ISIDOBX. 

Will  diat  be  a  sore  sign  f 

OEDONIO. 

Beyond  suspicion. 
Fondly  caraming  him,  her  fiivor'd  lover 
(By  aome  base  spell  he  had  bewitch'd  her  senso^, 
She  wliispet'd  snch  dark  fears  of  me,  ibrMwth, 
Aa  made  this  heart  pour  gall  into  my  voins. 
And  as  she  coyly  bound  it  jound  his  nock. 
She  made  him  promise  silence ;  and  now  holds 
The  setiet  of  die  existence  of  this  portrait. 
Known  only  to  her  lover  and  herself. 
But  I  had  Jnced  her,  stolen  unnoticed  on  them. 
And  TOBuapected  saw  and  heard  the  whole. 

mDOKC 

Bat  WW  I  riaiald  have  cursed  the  man  who  told  me 
Toa  oonld  aak  aught,  my  Lord,  and  I  refuse 
Bat  tfiis  I  cannot  do. 

ORDoma 
Whete  lies  your  scruple  f 

VIDOUB  iwkk  ttammering). 

Why-^why,  my  Lord ! 
Too  knofw  yoo  told  me  that  die  lady  loved  ]roa. 
Had  hived  yoo  vnlfa  tnctnifioKS  tenderness ; 
That  if  die  young  man,  her  betrothed  husband, 
Returned,  yourself^  and  she,  and  the  honor  of  bodi 
Maatperirii.  Now,  diougfa  with  no  tenderer  scruples 
Than  dsoae  whidi  being  native  to  the  heart. 
Than  tfaoae,  my  Lord,  which  merely  being  a  man— 

oioomo  (aload,  tkough  to  expren  ki§  coatempi 
ke  ipeiUts  inihe  third  perton). 
This  leDew  i«  a  Man^he  kill'd  ibr  hire 
One  whom  he  knew  not,  yet  has  tender  scruples ! 

[Then  turning  to  IsnMRK. 
These  doabli,  these  fean,  thy  whine,  tl^  stammer- 

tog— 
Pish,  Ibol !  thou  blunder'st  through  the  book  of  guilt, 
SpettiDg  dqf  villany. 

M 


.       ISIDOlllE. 

My  liord— my  Loid, 
I  can  bear  much — yes,  very  much  from  ym ! 
But  there  Is  a  point  where  sufierance  is  meanneaB : 
I  am  no  villain — ^never  kill'd  ibr  hir»— 
My  gratitude 

onnoNio. 
O  ay — ^your  gratitude ! 
Twaa  a  well-sounding  word— whatjiavo  yon  done 
with  it? 

nipoftx. 
Who  pioflbri  his  past  favors  for  my  viilne— 
ORDONio  iwUh  hiUer  soom). 

Virtue ! — 
mDOftx. 
Tries  to  o'eireach  me— is  a  very  sharper. 
And  should  not  speak  of  gratitude,  my  Lord. 
I  knew  not  'twas  your  brother  I 

OiDONio  (alunned). 

.  And  vrbo  told  yon  f 
iiinoix. 
He  himself  told  me. 

oanoifio. 

Ha!  you  talk'd  wiOi  him ! 
And  thoae,  the  two  Morescoes  who  were  with  yoof 

ninoMB. 
Both  fell  in  a  night-brawl  at  Malaga. 
oanoNio  (m  a  law  voice). 

My  brodier— 

IBIDOXX. 

Tea,  my  Lord,  I  could  not  tell  you ! 

I  thrust  away  the  thought — it  drove  me  wild. 

But  listen  to  me  now— I  proy  you  listen 

OBDONIO. 

Villain!  no  more!  Ill  hear  no  more  of  it 

ISIDOME. 

My  Lord,  it  much  imports  your  future  saftty 
That  you  should  hear  it 

ORDONIO  (turning  <^from  Isidork.) 
Am  not  I  a  Man ! 
"Tis  as  it  should  be !  tut — the  deed  itself 
Was  idle,  and  these  afler^pangs  still  idler ! 

IBIDORK. 

We  met  Hfaa  In  the  very  place  you  mentioo'd. 
Hard  by  a  grove  of  finh— 

ORDONIO. 

Enough— i*enougb<^ 

UIDORX. 

He  fought  us  valiandy,  and  wounded  all ; 
In  fine,  compell'd  a  parley. 

ORDONIO  {tighing,  as  if  het  in  tkonghf). 

Alvar!  brother! 

X8ID0RR. 

He  ofler^d  me  his  purse 

ORDONIO  iwUh  eager  nupidm). 
Yes? 
I8I00RX  (indignandy). 

Yes — ^I  spnm'd  it— k 
He  promised  us  I  know  not  what— in  vain ! 
Then  with  a  look  and  voice  that  ovemwed  me. 
He  said,  What  mean  you,  friends  ?  My  life  is  dear : 
I  have  a  brother  and  a  promised  viiie, 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me — and  if  I  fall. 
That  brother  will  room  earth  and  hell  for  vengeance. 
There  was  a  likeness  in  lus  fiico  to  yours ; 
I  osk'd  his  brother's  name :  he  said — Ordonio, 
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Son  of  Lord  Valdez !  I  had  well-nigh  fainted. 
At  length  I  said  (if  that  indeed  /nid  it^ 
And  that  no  SfHiit  made  my  tongue  itt  organ), 
That  woman  is  dishonor'd  by  that  brother. 
And  he  the  man  who  sent  us  to  destroy  you. 
He  drove  a  thrust  at  me  in  rage.    I  told  him. 
He  wore  her  portrait  round  his  neck.    He  look'd  • 
As  he  had  been  made  of  the  rock  that  propt  his 

back— 
Ay,  just  as  you  look  now — only  less  ghastly ! 
At  length,  recovering  from  his  trance,  he  throw 
His  sword  away,  and  bade  usyiake  his  life, 
It  was  not  worth  his  keeping. 

ORDONIO. 

And  you  killed  him  ? 

Oh  blood-hounds!  may  eternal  wrath  flamer  round 
you! 

He  was  his  Maker's  Image  unde&ced !       [A  pauae. 

It  seizes  me— by  Hell,  i  wiU  go  on ! 

What— wouldst  thou  stop,  man  ?  thy  pale  looks  won't 
save  ^ee !  [A  pauae. 

Oh  cold— oold-^^x>ld !  shot  through  with  icy  cold ! 

iiiDORE  (fldde). 

Were  he  alive,  he  had  retum'd  ere  now — 

Hie  consequence  the  same — dead  through  his  plot- 
ting! 

ORDONIO. 

O  diis  unuttefable  djring  away — here— 

This  sickness  of  the  heart !  [A  pauae. 

What  if  I  went 
And  lived  in  a  hollow  tomb,  and  fed  on  weeds  f 
Ay !  that's  the  road  to  heaven !  O  fool !'  fool !  fool ! 

\A  pause. 
What  have  I  done  but  that  which  nature  destined. 
Or  the  blind  elements  stirr'd  up  within  me  ? 
If  good  were  meant,  why  were  we  made  these  Be- 
ings? 
And  if  not  meant— 

ISIDORE. 

You  are  disturb'd,  my  Lord ! 
ORDONIO   {alari»t  looka  at  hhn  wildly;  Iheri,  after  a 

pauatt  during  vohich  hia  featurea  are  forced  into 

a  amile). 
A  gust  of  the  soul !  i'  &ith,  it  overset  me. 

0  'twas  all  folly— ell !  idle  as  laughter! 
Now,  Isidore!  I  swear  that  thou  shalt  aid  me. 

ISIDORE  (m  a  low  voice). 
I 'U  perish  first! 

ORDONIO. 

What  dost  thou  mutter  off 

ISIDORE. 

Some  of  your  servants  know  me,  I  am  certain. 

ORDONIO. 

There 's  some  sense  in  that  scruple ;  but  we  11  mask 
you. 

ISIDORE. 

They  11  know  my  gait :  but  stay !  last  night  I  watch'd 
A  stranger  near  the  ruin  in  the  wood. 
Who  as  it  seem'd  was  gathering  herbs  and  wild  flow- 
ers. 

1  had  fbllow'd  him  at  distance,  seen  him  scale 
Its  western  wall,  and  by  an  easier  entrance 
Stole  after  him  unnoticed.    There  I  mark'd. 
That,  'mid  the  chequer-work  of  light  and  shade. 
With  curious  choice  he  plnck'd  no  other  flowers 
But  those  on  which  the  moonlight  fell :  and  once 

I  heard  him  muttering  o'er  the  plant     A  wizard — 
Some  gaunt  slave  prowling  here  for  dark  employment. 


ORDONIO. 

Doubtless  you  question'd  him  I 

ISIDORE. 

Twas  my  intentkni. 
Having  first  traced  him  homeward  to  his  haunt 
But  lo !  the  stem  Dominican,  whose  spies 
Luric  everywhere,  already  (as  it  seem'd) 
Had  given  commission  to  his  apt  &miliar 
To  seek  and  sound  the  Moor ;  who  now  returning. 
Was  by  this  trusty  agent  stopp'd  midway. 
I,  dreading  fresh  suspicion  if  found  near  him   • 
In  that  lone  place,  again  conceal'd  myself. 
Yet  within  hearing.    So  the  Moor  wiDb  qoestioii'd, 
And  in  your  name,  as  lord  of  this  domain. 
Proudly  he  answer'd,  "  Say  to  thtf  Lord  Ordook)^ 
He  that  can  hziag  the  dead  to  life  again!" 

ORDONIO. 

A  strange  reply ! 

ISIDORE. 

Ay,  all  of  him  is  strange. 
He  call'd  himself  a  Christian,  yet  he  wean 
The  Moorish  robes,  as  if  he  courted  death. 

ORDONIO. 

Where  does  this  wizard  live  ? 

ISIDORE  {poiiUing  to  the  diatance). 

You  see  that  brooklet ! 
Trace  its  ooum  backward :  through  a  narrow  opening 
It  leads  you  to  the  place. 

.    ORDONIO. 

How  shall  I  know  it  f 

ISIDORE. 

You  cannot  err.    It  is  a  small  green  dell 
Built  all  around  widi  high  ofTsloping  hills. 
And  from  its  shape  our  peasants  aptly  call  it 
The  Giant's  Cradle.    There 's  a  lake  in  the  midst. 
And  round  its  banks  tall  wood  that  branches  over. 
And  makes  a  kind  of  faery  forest  grow   . 
Down  in  the  water.    At  the  further  end 
A  puny  cataract  falls  on  the  lake ; 
And  there,  a  curious  sight !  you  see  its  ^shadow 
For  ever  curling  like  a  wreath  of  smoke. 
Up  through  the  foliage  of  those  faery  trees. 
His  cot  stands  opposite.    You  cannot  miss  it 

ORDONIO  {in  retiring  sfops  suddenly  ai  tke  edge  of  tke 

acene,  and  then  turning  round  to  Isidore). 
Ha ! — Who  lurks  there  7  Have  we  been  overheard  ? 
There,  where  the  smooA  high  wall  of  slate-iock  glit* 


ISIDORE. 

'Neath  those  tall  stones,  which,  propping  each  the 

other, 
Form  a  mock  portal  with  their  pointed  aroh! 
Pardon  my  smiles !  T  is  a  poor  Idiot  Boy, 
Who  sits  in  the  sun,  and  twirls  a  bough  about. 
His  weak  eyes  seethed  in  most  unmeaning  tears. 
And  so  he  sits,  swaying  his  cone-like  head ; 
And,  staring  at  his  bough  from  mom  to  sunset. 
See-saws  his  voice  in  inarticulate  noises ! 

ORDONIO. 

rris  well !  and  now  for  this  same  Wizard's  Lair. 

ISIDORE. 

Some  three  strides  up  the  hiU,  a  mountain  aah 
Stretches  its  lower  boughs  and  scarlet  dusten 
O'er  the  old  thatch. 

ORDONIO. 

I  shall  not  fail  to  find  it 
[£zeval  Ordonio  and  Ibipoke. 
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SCENE  n. 

T%t  Buide  cf  a  CaUage,  around  which  Fhwen  and 
PloHU  ef  inrUms  hhida  are  Been.  iKaoooer*  Altab, 
ZuuMB,  and  ALHADKA,a«  or  tkepouU  of  leaving. 

A¥«*n»A  {flddrtMdng  Alvae). 
Farewell,  dt«n!  and  though  many  thonghia  perplex 


Angfat  evO  or  ignohle  never  can  I 
Sa^wet  of  thee !  If  what  thou  aeem'at  thou  art. 
Tie  oppiuaMd  brechran  of  thy  blood  have  need 
Of  nch  a  leader. 

ALTAI. 

Noble-minded  woman ! 
Long  time  againit  opproMon  have  I  ibught, 
And  for  the  native  liberty  of  faith 
Have  Ued,  and  anfier'd  bonda.    Of  this  be  certain : 
Time,  aa  he  oooiMa  onwaida,  still  unrolls 
The  voiame  of  Concealment    In  the  Future, 
As  in  the  optician's  glassy  cylinder, 
TbB  indistinguishable  blots  and  colors 
Of  the  dim  Past  collect  and  shape  themselves. 
Upstarting  in  their  own  completed  image 
To  acare  or  to  reward. 

I  sought  the  guilty, 
And  what  I  sought  I  firand :  but  ere  the  spear 
Flew  from  my  hand,  there  rose  an  angel  form 
Betwixt  me  aad  my  aim.    With  baffled  purpose 
T6  the  Avenger  I  leave  Vengeance,  and  depart! 

Whate'er  betide,  if  aught  my  arm  may  aid, 
Or  power  protect,  my  word  is  pledged  to  thee : 
For  many  are  thy  wrongs,  and  thy  aoul  noble. 
Once  move,  larewell. 

[£n^  Alrahea. 
Yes,  to  the  Belgio  states 
We  win  Ktum.  These  robes,  diis  stain'd  complexion. 
Akin  ft»  frlsebood,  weigh  upon  my  spirit 
Whate'er  be&ll  ns,  the  heroic  Maurice 
WiO  gnmt  ns  an  asylum,  in  remembrance 
Of 


ziTumz. 
And  an  the  wealth,  power,  inflneiice  which  it  yoon, 
Toa  let  e  aniderer  hold  7 

ALVAB. 

O  faithful  Zulimez! 
lliat  noj  return  involved  Ordonio's  death, 
I  irast,  would  give  me  an  unmingled  pang, 
Tet  bearable  >— but  when  I  see  my  father 
Strewiiy  his  scant  gray  hairs,  e'en  on  the  ground. 
Which  soon  must  be  his  grave,  and  my  Teresa — 
Her  husband  proved  a  muideror,  and  her  infants, 
HU  infiuUe— poOT  Teresa! — all  would  perish. 
All  peiiab — all !  and  I  (nay  bear  with  me) 
Could  not  survive  tiie  complicated  ruin ! 

ZCUMEZ  {much  ttfflected). 
Nay  now!  I  have  distress'd  you — ^you  well  know, 
I  ne'er  wiU  quit  your  fortunes.    IVue,  'tis  tiresome ! 
You  are  a  painter,*  one  of  many  &ncies ! 
You  can  call  np  past  deeds,  and  make  them  live 
On  tile  blank  canvas!  and  each  litde  herb, 
That  glows  on  mountain  bleak,  or  tangled  forest, 
Yon  have  learnt  to  name 

Hark !  heard  j^u  not  some  footsteps  ? 


VideAppsBdiz.NotsL 


What  if  it 
I  sent  a 


AtVAK. 

were  my  brother  coming  onwards  I 
mysterious  message  to  him. 

Enter  Ordonio. 

ALVAK  (tiarting) 
nishe! 

OBDONio  (fo  hhiudf,  OM  he  enteH). 
If  I  distinguish'd  right  her  gait  and  stature. 
It  was  the  Moorish  woman,  Isidore's  wife. 
That  pass'd  me  as  I  enter'd.    A  ht  taper, 
In  the  night  air,  doth  not  more  naturally 
Attract  the  night-flies' round  it,  than  a  ccNQuror 
Draws  round  him  the  whole  female  neighborhood. 

[Addr€99ing  AtVAE. 
You  know  my  name,  I  guess,  if  not  my  person. 
I  am  Ordonio»  son  of  the  Lord  Valdez. 

ALVAB  (lottA  deep  emotion). 
TheSonof  VaMes! 

[Oboonio  icoi^s  leintrdy  round  the  room,  and  loekt 
attentively  of  the  plante. 

ZULIMBZ  (to  AtVAB). 

Why,  what  aib  you  now  T 
How  your  hand  trembles!  Alvar,  speak !  what  wish 
youf 

ALVAB. 

To  fall  upon  his  neck  and  weep  forgiveness ! 

OKDONio  (retumingt  and  aloud). 
Pluek'd  in  the  moonlight  from  a  ruin'd  abbey — 
Those  only,  which  the  pale  rays  visited ! 
O  the  unintelligible  power  of  weeds. 
When  a  few  odd  prayers  have  beenniutter'd  o'er  them : 
Then  they  work  miracles !  I  warrant  you. 
There 's  not  a  loaf,  but  underneath  it  lurks 
Some  serviceable  imp. 

There's  one  of  you 
Hatii  sent  me  a  strange  message. 


ALVAB. 


I  am  he. 


OBDONIO. 

With  you,  then,  I  am  to  speak : 

[Haugkt'dy  waving  kia  hand  to  Zulimez. 
And,  mark  you,  alono.  [Exit  ZuLUllz. 

**  He  that  con  bring  the  dead  to  life  again  !"—- 
Such  was  your  message,  Sir !  You  are  no  dullard, 
But  one  that  strips  the  outward  rind  of  things! 

ALVAB. 

*TiM  fabled  there  are  fruits  with  tempting  rinds, 
That  are  all  dust  and  rottenness  within. 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  strip  suchf 

OBDONIO. 

Thou  quibbling  ibol. 
What  dost  thou  mean?  Think'st  thou  I  joumey'd 

hither, 
To  sport  with  thee  ? 

ALVAB. 

O  no,  my  Lord !  to  sport 
Best  suits  the  gaiety  of  innocence. 

OBOONio  (ande). 
O  what  a  thing  is  man !  the  wisest  heart 
A  Fool !  a  Fool  that  laughs  at  its  own  folly, 
Yet  still  a  fool !  [LoohM  round  the  Cottage. 

Yon  are  poor ! 


What  follows  thence  ? 


ALVAB. 


OBDONIO. 

That  you  would  fiun  be  richer. 
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The  Inquiflition,  too— You  comprehend  me? 
You  are  poor,  in  periL    I  have  wealth  and  power, 
Con  quench  the  flamei,  and  core  your  poveiiy ; 
And  for  the  boon  I  ask  of  yon,  bat  this, 
That  you  should  serve  me-— once— for  a  few  houn. 

ALTAR  (tciUmaly). 
Thou  art  the  son  of  Valdez !  would  to  Heaven 
That  I  could  truly  and  tor  ever  serve  thee.- 

o&ooNia 
The  slave  beghis  to  soften.  [Atide, 

You  are  ny  fiiend, 
**  He  that  can  bring  the  deed  to  life  again." 
Nay,  no  defence  to  me !  The  holy  tirethren' 
Believe  these  calumnies— I  know  thee  better. 

(Then  with  great  bUtemest). 
Hxm  art  a  man,  and  as  a  man  1*11  trust  ihee ! 

ALVAA  (ande), 
Alas !  this  hollow  mirdi — Declare  your  basinMs. 

ORDONIO. 

I  love  a  lady,  and  she  would  love  me. 
But  for  an  idle  and  fimtastic  scruple. 
Have  you  no  servants  hero,  no  listeners  Y 

[Ordonio  U^  to  the  door. 

ALVAK. 

What,  fiuthless  tooT  False  to  his  angel  wife? 
To  such  a  wife  T  Well  mightst  thou  look  so  wan, 
Ill-starr'd  Teresa! — ^Wretch !  my  softer  soul 
Is  pass*d  away,  and  I  will  probe  his  consdenee ! . 

ORDONia 

In  truth  this  lady  loved  another  man, 
But  he  has  pexish'd. 

ALVAR. 

What!  you  kill'd  him!  heyf 

OROONIO. 

1 11  dash  thee  to  the  earth,  if  thou  but  tfaink'st  it ! 
Insolent  slave !  how  daredst  thou — 

[TWiu  <Antp&y  from  Alvar,  amf  fhen  to  Unudf^ 

Why!  what's  this? 
T  was  idiocy !  I  '11  t|e  myself  to  an  aspen. 
And  wear  a  fool's  cap— 

ALVAR  (ttolcfttnf  hit  agiMion). 
Fare  thee  well^ 
I  pity  thee,  Ordonio,  even  to  anguish. 

[Alvar  it  ntimig. 

ORDONIO  [henuig  recooered  htnudf). 
Ho!  [CoStn^  to  Alvar. 

ALVAR. 

Be  brief:  what  wish  youf 

ORDONIO. 

Yon  are  deep  at  bartering — ^You  charge  yourself 
At  a  round  sum.    Come,  come,  I  spake  unwisely. 

ALVAR. 

I  listen  toyoo. 

ORDONIO. 

In  a  sadden  tempest. 
Did  Alvar  perish— he,  I  mean— the  lover-** 
Thelellow^— * 

ALVAR. 

Nay,  speak  out!  'twill  ease  your  heart 
To  call  him  villain  I — ^Why  stand'st  thou  aghast ! 
Men  think  it  natural  to  hate  their  rivals. 

ORDONIO  O^ialingy. 
Now,  till  she  knows  him  dead,  she  will  not  wed  me. 

ALVAR  {with  eager  vehemence). 
Are  you  not  wedded  then  T  Merciful  Heaven ! 
Not  wedded  to  Teresa  7 


ORDONIO. 

Why,  what  ails  thee  f 
What»  art  thou  mad  f  why  look'st  thou  upward  aof 
Dost  .pray  to  Lndfer,  Prince  of  the  Air  T 

ALVAR  (reetiOecting  MsuejO* 
Ptoceed,  I  shall  be  silent 
[Alvar  dlt,  and  leaning  on  the  iaXU,  hUko  ku  face. 

ORDONia 

To  Thtaat 
Politio  winrd!  ere  you  sent  that  messagOb 
You  had  eonn'd  your  lesson,  made  [ 
In  all  my  fortunes.    Hah !  you  prophesied 
A  golden  crop !  Well,  you  have  not  mistakei^— 
Be  fiuthful  to  me,  and  I'll  pay  thee  nobly. 

ALVAR  (UftiMg  tq>  hit  ktai^ 
WeU!  and  this  hidyf 

ORDONIO. 

If  we  could  make  her  certain  of  his  deadi. 
She  needs  must  wed  me.    fire  her  lover  left  her. 
She  tied  a  little  portrait  round  his  neck,' 
Entreating  him  to  wear  it 

ALVAR  Onghing). 

Yes!  he  did  so! 

ORDONIO.    - 

Why  no !  he  was  afraid  of  accidenis, 
Of  robberies,  and  shipwrecks,  and  the  like. 
In  secrecy  he  gave  it  me  to  keep, 
Till  his  return. 

ALVAR. 

What!  he  was  your  friend,  then ! 

ORDONIO  {wounded  and  embarratted). 
I  was  his  friend. — 

Now  that  he  gave  it  me 
This  lady  knovra  not    You  are  a  mighty  vrizaid— 
dan  call  the  dead  man  up-— he  will  not  come — 
He  is  in  heaven  th«i— there  you  have  no  inflaence : 
Still  there  are  tokens — and  your  imps  may  hmg  you 
Something  he  wore  about  him  when  he  died. 
And  when  the  smoke  of  the  incense  on  the  altar 
Is  poss'd,  your  spirits  will  have  left  this  pictnre. 
What  say  you  now  ? 

-    ALVAR  {after  a  paute). 

Ordonio,  I  will  do  it 

ORDONIO. 

WeU  haiaid  no  delay.    Be  it  to-night. 
In  the  early  evening.    Ask  for  die  Lord  Valdez. 
I  will  prepare  him.    Music  too,  and  incense 
(For  I  have  arranged  it — ^Music,  Altar,  Incense), 
All  shall  be  ready.    Here  is  this  same  picture. 
And  here,  what  you  will  value  more,  a  pane. 
Come  early  for  your  magic  cJeremonies. 

ALVAR. 

I  will  not  foil  to  meet  you. 

ORDONIO. 

Till  next  we  meet,  farewell ! 

[ExU  ORDomo. 

• 

ALVAR  (oZone,  indignanUy  JUngt  the  pwte  meoy,  ami 
gaxet  pattionatdy  at  the  portraicy. 

And  I  did  curse  thee  7 
At  midnight?  on  my  knees?  and  I  believed 
Tftee  perjured,  thee  a  traitress !  TAee  dishonor'd  ? 
O  blmd  and  credulous  fool !  O  guilt  of  folly ! 
Should  not  thy  inartieubae  Fondnesses, 
Thy  Jnfant  Loves-ndiould  not  thy  Maiden  Vows 
Have  ooroe  upon  my  heart  ?  And  this  sweet  Image, 
Tied  round  my  neck  with  many  a  chaste  endcannent, 
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And  thnffinglMBdb^  diatmademe  weepand  tramblo--- 
Ah,  ccmBid  dope !  to  yield  it  to  Ike  maicraaiit* 
Who  wptke  poUmioD  of  the*!  barter  for  lile 
This  fiuBWclI  Pledge,  which  with  impaanoD'd  Vow 
I  had  vnmm  that  I  would  graap— «v'n  in  119  death- 
pang! 

I  am  unw>aithjf  of  thy  loTe,  Tareaa, 
Of  that  unearthly  nule  upon  tboae  lipi^ 
Which  ever  mikd  on  me !  Tet  do  not  aoom  pa 
I  Iiq>'d  thy  name,  eie  I  had  leam(  soy  mother'a. 

Dear  Portnit!  reacaed  fiom  a  trutar^a  keeping, 
f  win  not  now  pnilaoe  thee,  holy  Image, 
To  a  dark  trick.    That  wont  bad  man  Bhall  find 
A  pictnra,  wliidi  will  wake  the  hell  within  hinv 
And  looaa  a  fieiy  whiriwind  in  hia  conacienoa. 


ACTIIL 

SCENE  L 


i  Bail  tf  Armonf,  wUh  an  AUar  ai  Oe  hadk  of  ike 
Stage.    Soft  Matie  froaa  an  imtrumeni  c/  Qlau 


Vauxb,  Ouomo,  and  Altaa  in  a  8ana^§  robe, 


Thia 


ouwHia 
too  melancholy,  father. 

▼ALDn. 


Nay, 


My  AItbt  bved  nd  moso  iiom  a  child. 
Once  he  was  lort ;  and  after  weary  aearch 
We  fimud  him  in  an  open  place  in  die  wood, 
To  which  Mpoi  he  had  foUow'd  a  blind  hoy. 
Who  hraalhed  into  a  (Npe  o€  lycamore 
Some  aCnngely  moving  notea :  and  these,  he  said, 
Were  taught  him  in  a  dream.    Him  we  fixat  saw 
Stretch'd  on  the  broad  top  of  a  immy  heath-bank : 
And  lower  down  poor  Alvar,  fiist  asleep. 
His  head  upon  the  blind  bo%'8  dog.   It  pleased  me 
To  mark  how  he  had  fiurten'd  round  the  pipe 
A  silver  toy  his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 
Methinks  I  see  him  now  as  he  then  look*d— 
Even  so! — He  had  outgrown  his  infant  drea^ 
Yet  still  he  wore  it 


I  mnstnotdaq) 


ALVAE. 

My  tears  must  not  flow ! 
knees,  and  ay.  My  lather! 
Tekua,  aad  AUendaniM,  ■ 

TXaiSA* 

Lord  Valdes,  yon  have  ask'd  my  prosenoe  here, 
And  I  sabmit ;  but  (Heaven  bear  witneas  fiir  me) 
hfy  heart  approvea  it  not!  'tis  mockery. 

oanoNia 
BeBeve  ytm  &«n  no  preternatural  influence? 
Believe  yon  not  that  spirits  throng  around  uaf 


Say  lather  that  I  have  imagined  it 
A  possible  thmg :  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
As  other  fimcies  have ;  but  ne*er  seduced  me 
1\}  tnOe  with  the  Mack  and  fiensied  hope 
lliat  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wianl. 
{To  Alvae.    Stianger,  I  mourn  and  Uush  lo  see  you 
here. 


On  such  employmsiit!  With  (ar  ollwr  «^»^flH'" 
I  left  you. 

OftDomo  {adde). 
Ha!  he  has  been  tampering  with  hert 

ALVAB. 

0  high-aoord  maiden!  and  more  dear  to  ma 
Than  suits  the  Stranger'a  name  S— 

lawaartothae 

1  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt 

Doubt,  but  decide  not!  Stand  ye  fiom  the  altar. 
(£Eirs  a  atratn  of  munc  U  heard  from  bddad  tkt 


ALVAl. 

With  no  ineverent  voice  or  unoonlh  chaim 
I  eaU  up  die  Departed ! 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  miMer  spell: 
So  may  die  Gates  of  Paradise,  unbarr*d, 
Cease  thy  swift  toils  I  since  haply  thou  ait  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow, 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dixiy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Fitliest  unheard !  For  oh,  ye  numberiess 
And  rapid  trovellers !  What  ear  unstunn*d. 
What  sense  unmadden'd,  might  bear  up  against 
Tlie  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  Y 

[Matie, 
Even  DOW  your  living  wheel  tuns  o'er  my  head ! 

[JHusic  exprettiix  of  ike  mooewiente  and  imagee 
ikatfoOavx 
Te,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands^ 
That  roar  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  wateia, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parch'd  caravan  that  roams  by  night! 
And  ye  build  upon  the  becalmed  wavea 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackneas !  Ye  too  split 
The  ice  mount!  and  with  fragmenti  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thaw'd  sea,  whose  sudden  guUs 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wisard  skiflf! 
Then  round  and  round  the  whiripool'a  maige  yo 

dance, 
Till  fiom  die  blue  swofai  Cone  die  Soul  toila  out, 
And  joins  your  mighty  Army. 

[Here  bekmd  ike  ecenee  a  voice  einge  ike  tkfos 
worde,  ''Hear,  eweel  SpiriL" 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Heat  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  Uacker  Chaim ! 
By  sighs  unquiet  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  Hope, 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense! 
So  shall  the  Church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine. 
Her  knells  and  masses  that  ndoem  die  Dead! 


aoiia 


tke  Scenee,  aeeampanied  by  ike 
wunt  ae  iefore. 

Hear,  sweet  spirit  bear  the  spell. 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 
So  shall  the  midnight  brecnns  swell 
With  thy  deep  long-lingering  knelL 

And  at  evening  evermore. 
In  a  Chapel  on  the  riiore. 
Shall  die  Chanton  sad  and  aaindy. 
Yellow  tapen  buning  iaindy, 
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Doleful  Maisef  chant  ibr  tfaee, 
Miierere  Domine ! 

Hark !  the  cadence  diet  away 
On  the  yellow  moonlight  rta  : 

The  boatmen  rest  their  oan  and  aay, 
Miaerere  Domine !  [A  limgptaue. 

OEDONIO. 

The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell ! 

My  brother  ia  in  heaven.    Thou  sainted  apirit, 

Burst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant! 

Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  aee  thee, 

O  'twere  a  joy  to  me ! 

ALVAK. 

A  joy  to  thee ! 
What  if  thou  heard'at  him  now!  What  if  hia  apirit 
Re^nter'd  its  cold  ooise,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  pooiaid  f 
What  if  (his  sted&st  Eye  still  beaming  Pity 
And  Brother's  love)  he  tum'd  his  head  aside, 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  aU. power  of  Penitence  t 

VALDBZ. 

Theae  are  unholy  fimdes ! 

ORDONio  {struggling  with  Ms  fedingsy. 

Yes,  my  father, 
He  is  in  Heaven ! 

ALVAK  {tdU  to  OrDONIO). 

But  what  if  he  had  a  brother, 
Who  had  lived  even  ao,  that  at  his  dying  hour  ' 
The  name  of  Heaven  would  have  convulsed  hia  fiice. 
More  than  the  death-pang? 

VALDEZ. 

Idly  prating  mai^ ! 
Thou  host  guess'd  ill :  Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee— a  father's  bleanng  on  himi 
He  ia  moat  virtuoua. 

ALVAR  (attS  to  Ordonio). 

What,  if  hia  very  virtaea 
Had  pampered  hia  awofai  heart  and  made  him  proodf 
And  what  if  Pride  had  duped  him  into  guUt  f 
Yet atill  heatolk'd  a aelf-created  God, 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  canning ; 
And  one  that  at  hia  Mothcr'a  looking-glaaa 
Would  force  hia  ftaturea  to  a  frowning  ateraneaa  ? 
Young  Lord !  I  tell  thee,  that  there  are  auch  Beinga — 
Yea,  and  it  givea  fierce  merriment  to  the  damn'd. 
To  aee  theae  moat  proud  men,  that  lothe  mankind. 
At  every  stir  and  buzz  of  coward  conscience. 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie,  most  whining  hypocrites  I 
Away,  away !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

[Mutic  again. 

TERKSA. 

'TIS  Strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  coqjectuies ! 

But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 

Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries. 

This  dark  provoking  of  the  Hidden  Pbwers ! 

Already  I  affront — if  not  high  Heaven — 

Yet  Alvar's  Memory ! — ^Hark !  I  make  appeal 

Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 

To  bend  before  a  lavirful  shrine,  and  seek 

That  voice  which  whispers,  when  the  still  heart 

listens. 
Comfort  and  &ithful  Hope !  Let  us  retire. 
ALVAR  (to  Tkrxba  onxiou^y). 
O  ftaU  of  faith  and  guileless  tove,  thy  Spirit 


Still  prompts  thee  wisely.    Let  the  panga  of  gaik 
Surpriae  the  guilty:  thou  art  innocent! 

[ExemU  Tkebsa  ami  Aumiam. 

{Music  aa  before). 
The  apell  ia  mutter'd — Come,  thou  wandering  Shape, 
Who  own'st  no  Master  in  a  human  eye, 
Whate'er  be  this  man's  doom,  fiur  be  it,  or  foul ; 
If  he  be  dead,  O  come !  and  bring  with  thee 
That  which  he  grasp'd  in  death !  but  if  he  live. 
Some  token  of  his  obscure  perilous  lifo. 

[T%e  whole  Miuie  daahes  into  a  CkamM. 

CHORUB. 

Wandering  Demons,  hear  the  spell! 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel — 

[The  incense  on  the  aUar  takes  fire  Buddenly,  and 
an  iUuminaied  picture  cf  Alvar'b  aaaajstaa 
tian  is  dtscocered^  and  having  remained  a 
few    seconds    is  tten  hidden  by  aeca^Ung 
fames. 
ORiV)Nio  {starting  in  great  agitation). 
Duped !  duped !  duped ! — }he  traitor  Isidore ! 

[Ai  this  instant  the  doors  are  forced  open,  Mon- 
viEDRO  and  the  FamiUars  of  the  InjaititMon, 
Servants  etc.  enter  andfU  cAe  stage. 

MONVIEDRO. 

Fint  seize  the  scnceror !  sufier  him  not  to  apeak ! 

The  holy  judges  of  the  Inquisition 

Shall  hear  his  first  words^^Look  you  pale.  Lord 

Valdez? 
Plain  evidence  have  we  here  of  most  foul  aoroery. 
There  is  a  dungeon  underneath  this  castle. 
And  as  you  hope  for  mild  interpretation. 
Surrender  instantly  the  keys  and  charge  of  it 
ORDONio  {recovering  himself  as  from  sttqior,  to 

Servants.) 
Why  haste  you  not f  Off  with  him  to  the  dungeon! 

[AB  rush  out  in  tummU. 


SCENE  n. 
Interior  of  a  Chapd^  with  painted  Windows. 

Enter  Tkresa.' 

TERESA. 

When  first  I  enter'd  this  pure  spot,  forebodings 
Press'd  heavy  on  my  heart:  but  as  I  knelt. 
Such  calm  unwonted  bliaa  posaeaa'd  my  apirit, 
A  trance  ao  doudleas,  that  thoae  aonnda,  hard  by. 
Of  trampling  uproar  fell  upon  mine  ear 
Aa  alien  and  unnoticed  aa  the  niin<atonn 
Beats  on  the  roof  of  some  ftir  banquet-rooow 
While  sweetest  melodies  are  warbling' 

Enter  Vaij>ez* 

.   VALDEI. 

Ye  pitjring  saints,  forgive  a  father's  Uindneas, 
And  extricate  us  fiom  this  net  of  peril ! 

TERESA. 

Who  wakea  anew  my  fears,  and  speaks  of  peril  ? 

VALDEZ. 

O  beat  Teresa,  wiaely  Wert  thou  prompted ! 
Thia  waa  no  feat  of  mortal  agency ! 
That  picture— 4%,  that  picture  teUa  me  all ! 
With  a  flaah  of  light  it  came,  in  flamea  it  vaniali'd. 
Self-kindled,  aelf-oonaumed :  bright  aa  thy  Ufo, 
Sudden  and  unexpected  aa  thy  Fate, 
Alvar !  My  aon !  My  aon !— The  Inquiaitor— 
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TKKX8A. 

Torture  me  not !  But  Alvar— Oh  of  Alvar  Y 

TALDEZ. 

How  oflen  would  he  plead  fiur  theee  Momooes ! 
The  brood  aocunt!  remoxBeletB,  coward  muiderenj 

TKMXSA  (wiZdIy). 
So?  lot—I  comprehend  you — He  » 

YALOB  (with  averted  couiUemanee)* 

He  ie  no  mora ! 


0  nnow !  that  a  Other's  voice  should  ny  thi% 
A  Other's  heart  believe  it ! 

VALDEZ. 

A  worM  sorrow 
Are  Fancy'i  i^vild  hopes  to  a  heart  despairing ! 

TKRKBA. 

Tliese  rsiys  diat  slant  in  through  those  gorgeous 

windows, 
Fran  yon  bright  orb^thongh  colored  as  they  pass, 
Are  they  not  light  t — ^Even  so  that  voice.  Lord 

Valdex! 
Which  whispen  to  my  soul,  though  haply  varied 
Bjr  osny  a  &ncyp  many  a  wishful  hope, 
SpeaJa  yet  the  truth :  and  Alvar  lives  for  me ! 

VALDKZ. 

Te%  ibr  three  wasting  years,  thus  and  no  other, 
He  hst  lived  Ibr  thee— a  sfmt  for  thy  spirit ! 
My  child,  we  must  not  give  religious  iiuth 
To  every  voice  which  makes  the  heart  a  listener 
To  iti  own  wish. 

TKRKSA. 

I  breathed  tQ  the  Unerring 
Pennitted  pr^ers.    Must  those  remain  unanswered. 
Vet  impious  sorcery,  that  holds  no  commune 
Sere  with  the  lying  Spirit,  claim  belief? 

VALDKZ. 

0  not  to^y,  not  now  for  the  first  time 
Wai  Alvar  lost  to  th«e— 

[Turning  cf,  (doud,  hut  yet  ae'to  hknadf. 
Accurst  aasaasinB ! 
I^nrm'd,  o'erpower'd,  despairing  of  defence. 
At  his  bsred  breast  he  seemM  to  grasp  some  relict 
More  dear  than  was  his  life 

TEKXBA  (witA  a  fcnnt  daiek). 

O  Heavens !  my  portrait .' 
And  he  did  grasp  it  in  his  death-pang ! 

Ofi;  false  Demon, 
Thtt  beat* St  thy  Mack  wings  close  above  my  head ! 
[OanoNio  eniere  toiih  the  keye  of  the  dungeon 
in  Mm  hand.  ^ 

Hodi!  who  cornea  hereY  The  wizard  Moor's  em- 
ployer! 
Moor  were  his  murderers,  you  say  f  Saints  shield  us 
From  wicked  thpughtm— 

rVALDKZ  mooes  towards  the  bach  of  the  Mage  to 
wwet  Ordonio,  and  during  the  conduding 
fines  of  Teresa's  epeeeh  appeareae  eagerly 
eoneermmg  with  him. 

la  Alvar  deadt  what  thenf 
The  mptial  rites  and  funeral  shall  be  one ! 
Here's  no  abiding-place  for  thee,  Teresa^ — 
Awiy!  they  see  me  not— T&ou  seest  me,  Alvar! 
1^  diee  I  bend  my  oouiae. — ^But  first  one  question. 
Ode  qoestkm  to  Qrdooio.— My  limbs  tremble- 
There  I  may  at  unmark'd— «  moment  will  restore  me. 

[Retiree  out  of  tight 
OBDOHio  (OS  he  advancet  mth  Valdsz). 
Thew  ire  the  dungeon  keys.    Mouviedro  knew  not 
That  I  loo  had  received  the  wizard  message. 


"  Ue  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again." 
But  now  he  is  satisfied,  I  plann'd  this  scheme 
To  work  a  fall  conviction  on  the  culprit. 
And  he  intrusts  him  wholly  to  my  keeping. 

VALDEZ. 

T  is  well,  my  son !  But  have  you  yet  diaoover'd 
Where  is  Teresa  ?  what  those  speeches  meant— 
Pride,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Guilt,  and  Cunning  t 
Then  when  the  wizard  fix'd  his  eye  on  you, 
And  you,  I  know  not  why,  look'd  pale  and  trem- 

bled— 
Why — ^why,  what  aib  you  now  Y — 

oiUMNio  (confuted^ 

Me  f  what  ails  me  f 
A  pricking  of  the  blood — It  might  have  happen'd 
At  any  other  time. — ^Why  scan  you  me  f 

VALDEZ. 

His  speech  about  the  cors^,  and  stabs  and  murderers. 
Bore  reference  to  the 


oaooNio. 

Duped!  duped!  duped! 
The  traitor,  Isidore !  [A  pauee ;  then  wildly, 

I  tell  thee,  my  dear  &ther  I 
I  am  most  glad  of  this. 

VALDEZ  (confuted). 

True*— Sorcery 
Merits  its  doom ;  and  this  perchance  may  guide  us 
To  the  discovery  of  the  murderers. 
I  have  their  statures  and  their  several  faces 
So  present  to  me,  that  but  once  to  meet  them 
Would  be  to  recognize. 

ORDOXIO. 

Yes !  yes !  we  recognize  them* 
I  was  benumb'd,  and  stagger'd  up  and  down 
Through  darknen  without  light— dark— dark— dark ! 
My  flesh  crept  chill,  my  limbs  folt  numacled, 
As  had  a  snake  coil'd  round  them ! — Now  't  is  sun- 
shine, 
And  the  blood  dances  freely  through  its  channels ! 

[Tumt  off'  abruptly  ,*  then  to  himaelf 
Tliis  is  my  virtuous,  grateful  Isidore ! 

[Then  mimicking  Isidore's  manner  and  voice. 
"A  common  trick  of  gratitude,  my  Lord  !'* 
Oh  Gratitude !  a  dagger  would  dissect 
His  ** own  full  heart" — 't  were  good  to  see  its  color. 

VALDEZ. 

These  magic  sights !  O  that  I  ne'er  had  yielded. 
To  your  entreaties !  Neither  hod  I  yielded. 
But  that  in  spite  of  your  own  seeming  fiuth 
I  held  it  for  some  innocent  stratagem, 
Which  Love  had  prompted,  to  remove  the  doubts 
Qf  wild  Teresa — by  fiincies  quelling  fimcies! 

ORDONio  {in  a  dow  voice,  at  reatoning  to  himaelf.) 

Love !  Love !  and  then  we  hate !  and  what  f  and 

wherefore  7 
Hatred  and  Love !  Fancies  opposed  by  fondes! 
What,  if  one  reptile  sting  anodier  reptile ! 
Where  is  the  crime  f  The  goodly  foce  of  Nature 
Hadi  one  disfeaturing  stain  the  less  upon  it 
Are  we  not  all  predestined  Transiency, 
And  cold  Dbhonor  f    Grant  it,  that  thii  hand 
Had  given  a  morsel  to  the  hungry  worms 
Somewhat  too  early — ^Where's  the  crime  of  this! 
That  this  must  needs  bring  on  the  idiocy 
Of  moist-eyed  Penitence— 'tis  like  a  dream! 

VALDKZ. 

Wild  talk,  my  son  *  But  thy  ezcea  of  feeling 

[Averting  htmadf 
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AljDHt.  I  teti,  il  huh  nnbuiged  hn  brain. 

OKDOMIO  (note  m  toUla/uy,  and  nov  addiauag 
Ail  foAer  :  and  juM  afltr  Oe  ipack  hat 
cemamad,  TiBiM  m^ipa^n  cmd  advacet 

Say,  1  had  kid  •  body  in  the  ran! 
Welt !  in  a  maath  Uien  nvum  Ibith  {torn  tha  cone 
A  Ihoitund,  nay,  lea  ihrnuBn]  Mnlient  being! 
In  place  ot  (hat  ime  duul — Say,  I  hud  kiffd  him ! 

ITiKnk  MarU,  and  ttopt.  UilBdng. 
Yel  who  thall  lell  me.  thai  oach  ana  ind  all 
Of  theae  len  thouaand  lira  ia  dM  sa  happy 
Ab  Ihat  one  hfe.  which  being  pu^'d  aaide, 
Hade  reooi  fijr  theae  uooumbet'd 


[Tmu  moKt  iattilii  forwardM,  and  plaea  hcndf 
dinctiy  ir/ort  Oidonio. 
OBDONio  (c^tdotig  Ae  falaig  of  ittrpritt,  and 
forcing   kii   lontM  alo  an  ezjiraiim   r^ 
fbtifftd  eotaiay). 
TenttX  or  the  PhanUHn  ofTeraaaT 

Alaa!  Ihe  Phanloni  only,  i(  in  bulh 

The  labatance  of  her  Being,  her  LiTe'a  liie. 

Have  la'en  ita  flight  through  Alvai'i  dcBih'WOiDid 

(A  jtntc)  Whore — 

(Even  cowacd  Murder  gnnla  the  dead  a  grave) 
O  lell  ma,  Valdai  !~-eniwer  mk,  Ordonio! 
Where  lie*  the  coiaa  of  my  betrothed  biMtaodI 


For  while  we  livb — 

An  inward  ilay  that  never,  never  aeta, 

Clwea  nmnd  the  loul,  and  mocki  tha  dooi^  eye- 

lida! 
Over  hii  locky  grave  the  Firgrove  ngha 
A  lulling  ccaieleaditge!  Til  wcU  with  hih. 

nardi  Ok  cHar,  iut 


A  lender-hearted,  Knipiiloui,  grateful  villain. 

Whom  I  will  Htmnglo  ■ 

VA1J>EZ  {laJung  wiU  anzioui  dii^aiel  at  Ui  Sim,  ;■( 

oUflnpttog  la  proard  airh  iia  daeriflioii]. 
Whilo  bit  ■ 


Dead !  d«ad  alreadyl  what  cars  we  for  the  dead  t 

Pily  him  '■  soothe  him !  dlicnchanl  his  ipiril ! 
Theae  nipemBlaral  ehoHi,  Iliia  ■Irsni^  diiicl«uie, 
And  lhi>  li«  find  aflection.  wliich  Blill  brooda 
O'er  Alvor'i  late,  and  «til]  burm  Ui  avenge  il — 
These,  ilroggling  with  Lii  liopelew  hivt  Eu  you, 
Dialemper  bun,  and  give  tiKhly 
To  the  ciealuna  of  bia  fancy — 


Tea !  yea !  even  Uke  a  child,  that,  too  abnpd]r 

Rooaed  by  a  gtaie  of  light  than  deapeal  ateap. 
"     la  np  bewilder'd  and  lalka  idty. 

(T*m  atyWrnotuiy,)  Father! 

What  if  the  Moon  that  mads  my  bnther'a  gravr, 
now  were  digging  Diua  I  What  if  ibe  bolt, 
Thongb  aim'd,  I  doubt  not,  at  the  aon  of  Valde^ 

liia'il  ila  true  aim  when  it  fell  oo  Alvatf 

'  ne'er  fought  ngoinat  the  MDaTa.^-«ay  rather, 
ni  their  advocale;  but  you  had  manrh'd 

With  fire  and  deaolatiaa  through  their  villages^ — 

Vet  he  by  chants  waa  capmrod. 


What  aeek  yon  n 
To  guide  me 


Ta6nd  alover! 
that  a  high-bnn  nauden'a  roodeaty  I 
O  fiilly  and  ahame '.  Tempt  not  my  ngei  Teieaa '. 

HopelCBi  I  iear  ixi  human  being*!  rage. 


'Hiii,  theD,  i>  my  rewstd  !  and  I 


By  the  deep  fcelingi  of  Revenge  and  Hue 
I  will  (till  love  her — woo  her — ciii  her  too  1 
(A  paute)  laidore  laie  and  ailcnt,  and  the  portiait 
Found  on  the  wimrd — he,  belike,  aelFpoiaDn'd 

IVi  eatapo  the  crueller  Samea My  anul  Aooti 

triumph! 
The  mine  ii  undeimined '.  Blood .'  Bleed  1  Hood ! 
lley  thim  lor  thy  blood !  My  blood,  Ordooio ! 

1-4  J«" 
The  hunt  ii  up !  and  in  the  midnight  wood. 
With  light!  to  danlfl  and  with  not!  they  imA 
timid  proy :  and  to !  the  tiger*!  eye 
larea  in  the  red  flnnie  of  hia  hunter*!  torch ! 
3  Jsdore  I  will  dispatch  a 


indil-    Thither  I'll  lore  him, 
lever,  ttever  more  retiun '. 
ILwii  liroKglt  tin  Midt  wada 
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ACTIV. 
SCENE  I. 

dark,  etoept  when  a  gUam  of  moaidight  it 
n  erne  aide  at  Ikefurtittr  emd  ^  it;  au^pomd 
catt  on.  it  from  a  crevice  in  a  part  of  the 

oat  of  iirtc>  1/B90KK  oi/OPutt  on  fttjngwthfd 

*ki$kaaL 


tobe 
lerok 


Ftidk  *tinm  a  noviog  letter — rory  moring ! 
'  His  life  in  danger,  no  place  lafe  but  this ! 
Twai  Iw  turn  now  to  talk  of  gradtude-" 
And  yei— -hdt  no!  there  cta't  be  fuch  a  villaia 
It  casnoc  be ! 

Hienki  to  &at  litlle  cnvioe, 
Wbidi  leti  the  aaoooligfat  in !  Til  go  end  ait  by  it 
To  peep  at  a  tree,  or,  mo  a  he-goat's  beard, 
0^  hear  a  oow  or  two  breadie  loud  in  thmr  deep— <• 
Any  thing  bat  this  oaeh  of  water-drops ! 
Theee  daU  abottiye  eoundi  that  fret  the  silence 
With  pony  thwartmgs  and  mock  opposition ! 
So  bean  die  death-watch  to  a  dead  man's  ear. 

[Hs  goee  oat  qf  eight,  oppoeiie  to  ike  patch  of 
moeedi^:  retame  afier  a  mimati^e ehpee, 
ta  am  eeataey  of  fear* 

A  helliAiKf  /  Hie  very  sufte  I  dreamt  of! 
I  was  jnat  in— '^Dd  those  damn*d  fingen  of  ke 
Whidi  daich'd  my  hair  up!  Ha^what'i  that— it 
moYed. 

[lalioBS  ftaaZf  ftarui^  of  onoCfter  rectu  ta 
Iht  cmwra.  hi  the  mean  time  QanoNio  oi- 
lers wtitk  a  iortkf  and  haUooe  to  Loikirk. 

UIDOIUE.  . 

that  I  nw  eomething  moving  there ! 
mnwMhine  came  and  went  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning  

V  I  saw  it  move. 


I 

The 


oiDCHOO  [got*  Mfo  Ae  raoue,  Iftea  n/tamM,  and  wiA 

great  ecom), 

A  jutting  clay  stone 
PMps  on  die  long  hmk  weed,  that  growa  beneath  : 
had  die  weed  nods  and  drips. 

mDoax  i/orcing  a  laugh  faiiUly). 

A  jest  to  laugh  at! 
It  was  not  diat  which  icaied  me,  good  my  Lord. 

oRpoma 
What  Marad  you,  then  r 


^fialpemitme! 


ISIDOUE. 

You 


diatlitdeiiAf 


[UgkU  hie  ionh  at  OtDOmo'Sp  and  wk3e  UghOng  it. 

(A  lighted  torch  in  the  hand, 
h  no  unpleasant  olgect  here-^oue's  breath 
tloati  round  die  flame,  and  makes  as  many  colon 
Ai  the  thin  okwida  that  travel  near  the  moon.) 
ToQ  see  diat  crevice  there  T 
My  torch  extinguished  by  these  water  drops, 
And  narking  that  die  moonlight  came  fifom  thence, 
I  stept  in  to  it,  meaning  to  sit  there; 
But  searoely  had  I  measured  twenty  paces — 
My  body  bending  fiyrward,  yea,  overbalanced 
Ahaoit  beyond  recoil,  on  the  dim  brink 
Of  a  huge  dum  I  tiept    Tlie  riiadowy  moenahiiie 
FUbig  Am  Veld,  ao  eoimterfeited  Snbstanee, 

N 


That  my  feot  hung  asfamt  adowd  the  edge. 
Was  it  my  own  fear? 

Fear  too  hadi  its  iwdndi ! 
(And  yet  such  dens  as  dieie  are  wildly  told  oC 
And  yet  are  Beings  that  live,  yet  not  fer  the  ^> 
An  arm  of  frost  above  and  frnn  behind  me 
Fluck'd  up  and  snalch'd  me  backward.    Aiaiciflit 

Heaven! 
Tou  smOe!  alas,  even  smQea  look  ghasdv  here ! 
My  Lord,  I  pray  you,  go  yourself  aod  view  it 

ORDONIO. 

It  must  have  shot  f)me  pleasant  feelingi  duuugfayoiL. 

IBinORX. 

If  eveiy  atom  of  a  dead  man's  flesh 
Should  creep,  each  one  with  a  paiticular  life. 
Yet  all  as  cold  as  ever— 'twas  just  so ! 
Or  had  it  drizzled  needle  points  of  fiust 
Upon  a  feverish  head  made  suddenly  bald-w 
ORDONIO  {internetting  fdm). 

Wby,]sklQVt, 
I  blush  fer  thy  cowardice.   It  might  have  staided, 
I  grant  you,  even  a  hrtne  man  fer  it  moment— 
But  such  a  panio— 

niDORX. 

When  a  boy,  ray  Loid ! 
I  could  have  sate  whole  houn  beside  that  chMOi, 
Pushed  in  huge  stones,  and  heard  diem  strike  and 

ratde 
Against  its  honid  sides:  then  hung  my  head 
Low  down,  and  lislen*d  till  the  heavy  fiagnnBli 
Sank  with  feint  crash  in  that  still  groaning  well. 
Which  never  thirsty  pilgrim  Uest,  which  nevar 
A  living  thing  came  near — unless,,  perchance^ 
Some  bUnd-wonn  battens  on  the  ropy  mould 
Close  at  its  edge. 

ORDONIO. 

Art  thoo  more  oowaid  now  f 

ISIDORX. 

Call  him,  that  feais  his  fellow-man,  a  coward ! 
I  fear  not  man — ^but  this  inlyiman  cavern. 
It  were  too  bad  a  priaon-hoiHe  fer  gdhllns. 
Beside  (you'll  smile,  my  hotd),  but  true  it  H 
My  last  night's  sleep  was  very  sorely  haunted 
By  what  had  pass'd  between  us  in  the  moniing. 

0  sleep  of  horron !  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  Fontts  so  hideous  that  they  mock  remembrance— 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing, 

But  only  being  qfiaid — Btiiled  with  Fear! 

While  every  goodly  or  femiliar  ferm 

Had  a  strange  power  of  breathing  terror  round  me ! 

1  saw  you  in  a  thousand  fearful  shapes ; 
And,  I  entreat  your  lordship  to  believe  me, 
In  my  last  dreom— ^* 

ORDONIO. 

WeUr 

ISIDORE. 

I  waain  dwaot 

Of  felling  down  that  chasm,  when  Alhadra 
Waked  me :  she  heard  my  heart  beat 

ORDomo. 


Had  you  been  heup  beferet 

MIDORC. 

Never,  my  Lord ! 
But  mme  eyea  do  not  see  it  now  more  dearly, 
Than  in  niy  dream  I  saw — ^diat  very  diaaa. 

ORDONIO  {elando  lost  m  ihcagM,  then  after  a  paute) 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be !  yet  it  is-^ 
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*    nmoBE. 


What  if,  my  Lord  7 


TokiU 


ORDONIO. 

Abhorrent  from  oar  natiire, 

ismoHZ. 
Except  m  lelfdefeiice. 


ORDONIO. 

Why,  that's  my  case ;  and  yet  the  kjuI  recoils  fiom  it-> 
Tis  80  with  me  at  least    But  you,  pezhaps, 
Have  atomer  feelingjil 

ISIDORE.  * 

Something  troubles  you. 
How  shall  I  serve  you  ?  By  the  life  you  gave  me, 
By  all  that  makes  that  life  of  value  to  me, 
My  wife,  my  babes,  my  honor,  I  swear  to  you, 
Name  it,  and  I  will  toil  to  do  the  thing. 
If  it  be  innocent  f  But  this,  my  Lord, 
Is  not  a  place  where  you  could  perpetrate, 
No,  nor  propose,  a  wicked  thing.    The  darimess. 
When  ten  s^es  oS,  we  know  'tis  cheerful  moonlight, 
CoUectR  the  guilt,  and  crowds  It  round  the  heart: 
It  must  be  innocent 
[Qrdonio  darUy,  wad  in  Ihefeding  of  sdf-juttijuxi- 
ihn,t^whaihec(mceiveiofhu(nmdittriacterand 
actions,  tpeaktng  of  himtdf  in  ihs  tAt  ri  perton, 

ORDONIO. 

Thyself  be  judge. 
One  of  oor  fiunily  knew  this  place  weU. 

ISIDORE. 

Who  f  when  T  my  Lord  7 

ORDONIO. 

What  boots  it,  who  or  when  7 

Hang  up  thy  torch-— I  'U  teU  his  tale  to  thee. 

[JTietf  hang  vp  their  torche$  on  $om  rOgt  in 
(hbomem. 
He  was  a  man  difierentfrom  other  men. 
And  he  despised  them,  yet  revered  ,himael£ 

isiDORS  {anie). 
He  7  Be  despised  7  Thou'rt  speaking  of  thyself! 
I  am  on  my  guard,  however :  no  surprise. 

[Then  to  Ordonio. 
What!  he  vras  mad? 

ORDONIO. 

All  men  seem'd  mad  to  hhn ! 
Natfoe  had  made  him  for  some  other  planet. 
And  press'd  his  soul  into  a  human  shape 
By  accident  or  malice.    In  this  world 
He  found  no  fit  companion. 


Of  himself  he  speaks. 


ISIDORE. 


[Aride, 


Alas!  poor  wretch! 
Bfad  men  are  mostly  proud. 

ORDONIO. 

*  He  walk'd  alone. 

And  phantom  thoughts  unsougfat-fbr  troubled  him. 
Something  within  would  still  be  shadowing  out 
AU  possibilities;  and  with  these  shadows 
Qs  mind  held  dalliance.    Once,  as  so  it  happen'd, 
A  &ncy  crass'd  him  wilder  than  the  rest ; 
To  this  in  moody  mnimur  and  low  voice 
He  yielded  utterance,  as  some  taU(  in  deep: 
Tbn  man  who  heard  hmL — 

Why  didst  thou  look  round  7 


mSORE. 

I  have  a  prattler  three  years  old,  my  Loid ! 

In  truth  he  is  my  darling.    As  I  went 

From  forth  my  door,  he  made  a  moan  in  deep— 

But  I  am  taUong  idly — ^pray  proceedl 

And  what  did  this  man  7 

ORDONIO. 

With  his  hunum  hand 
He  gave  a  substance  and  reaSty 
To  that  vdld  fancy  of  a  possible  thingi*— 
Well  it  was  done!  [Thtn  very  wSdlf. 

Why  babblest  thou  of  gaSk  t 
The  deed  was  done,  aUd  it  paai^d  fairly  off 
And  he  whose  tale  I  tell  thee— dost  thou  Iist6n7 

ISIDORE. 

I  would,  my  Lord,  you  were  by  my  fire«de, 
I'd  listen  to  you  with  an  eager  eye. 
Though  you  began  this  cloudy  tale  at  midnight; 
But  I  do  listen — ^pray  proceed,  my  Lord. 

'   ORDONIO. 

WherewasI7 

niDORB. 

He  of  whom  you  tell  the  tale— 

ORDONia 

Surveying  all  things  with  a. quiet  seOni, 
Tamed  himself  down  to  living'  pdrpoaes^ 
Tlie  occupations  and  the  semblances 
Of  ordinary  men — and  such  he  seem'd  I 
But  that  same  over-ready  a^ent— h»— 

ISIDORE. 

Ah!  what  of  him,  my  Lord  7 

ORDONIO.    J- 

He  proved  a  tnitor, 
Betray'd  the. mystery  to  a  brother  traitor. 
And  biey  between  tiiem  haCch'd  a  damned  pbt 
To  hunt  him  down  to  infamy  and  death. 
What  did  the  Valdez7  I  am  proud  of  the  name, 
Since  he  dared  do  it— 

[Ordonio  gratpt  hie  tword,  and  fumi  cfffnm 
IsaomMi  iken  after  a  fouae  ntumL 
Our  links  bum  dimly. 

ISIDORE. 

A  dark  tale  darkly  finish'd !  Nay,  my  Lord! 
Tell  what  he  did. 

ORDONIO. 

That  which  his  wisdom  prompted^ 

He  made  that  Traitor  meet  hhn  in  this  ttctvaik 

And  here  he  kill'd  die  Traitor. 

ISIDORE. 

No!  the  fool! 
He  had  not  wit  enough  to  be  a  traitor. 
Poor  thick-eyed  beetle !  not  to  have  foreseen  ' 
lliat  he  who  gull'd  thee  with  a  whimper'd  lie 
To  murder  his  own  brother,  would  not  scruple 
To  murder  Ihee,  if  e'er  his  guilt  grew  jealooi^ 
And  he  oould  steal  upon  thee  in  the  dark! 

ORDONIO. 

Thou  wouldst  not  then  have  come,  if— — 

ISIDORE. 

Oh  yes,  my  Lord ! 

I  would  have  met  him  arm'd,  and  scared  the  coward. 
(InDORE  elb'-oiot  ^  Atf  ro6e ;  tham  hmadf  vfM^ 
and  dravae  Ats  maord. 


ORDONIO. 

Now  this  is  excellent,  and  wanns 
My  heart  was  drawing  beck. 


the  blood! 
mi  back 
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With  weak  and  womiiBli  ionplfla.  Now  mjr  Von^ 

feance 
Beckooi  DM  onwBidt  with  a  warrior'a  mien. 
And  claims  that  Ule,  my  pity  robb'd  her  o^— 
Now  will  I  kill  thee,  thankleM  slave !  and  oount  it 
Asuog  my  oomfbrtable  thoughia  hereafter. 

MXDOEE. 

And  an  my  little  onea  fiitherleaa— 

Die  dura  fint 
[Theyjighi ;  Ordonio dimrnu Ibiimrk, aniiniu- 
arming  kan  throwt  ki*  noord  up  thai  recess  cppo- 
site  to  wkich  tkey  wre  standing.  'Isidore  hurries 
into  the  recess  with  his  torch,  Okdokio/oBows  him ; 
a  IqmI  cry  of  "  TraUor  !  Monster  I "  if  heard 
yrom  f&e  oowrm  and  m  a  mooMiil  OftDON  10  retenu 


Hash,  thmightleas  wonan! 


oux»ino. 
1  haTehnil^  him  down  the  chasm !  IVeasoa  Ibr  tree- 


He  dreoaif  of  it :  heneeiorwanl  let  him  sleep 

A  dRamleai  sleep,  firom  which  no  wife  can  wake  him. 

Hii  drtaai  too  ia  made  ou^Now  for  his  friend. 

[ExU  Oedonio. 


SCENE  IL* 


Tht  vOtrior  CettH  cff  a  Saracenic  or  Gothic  Castlsy 
vifA  Oe  Irom  Oate  of  a  Dungeon  visible. 


Nay,  it  wakea  within 
Mora  than  a  woman's  apiiit 

VALOKZ. 

No  more  of  thi 
What  if  Monviedro  or  his  creatures  hear  na! 
I  dare  not  listen  to  you. 


My  booor'd  Lonl, 
These  were  my  AWar's  lessons ;  and  whMM'er 
I  bend  me  o'er  his  portrait,  I  repeat  them, 
Aa  if  to  give  a  voice  to  the  mute  image. 


^We  have  moom'd  for  Alvar. 

Of  his  sad  fitte  there  now  remaiiia  no  doabc^ 
Have  I  no  other  aon  f 


Speak  not  of  him ! 
That  low  impoature !  That  myateriooa  piclnret 
If  this  be  madness,  must  I  wed  a  madman! 
And  if  not  madness^  there  is  mystery. 
And  guilt  doth  lurk  behind  it 


VALDEZ. 


Is  this  wen  f 


HeutduDing  Supenstition !  thou  canst  glass 

Even  Pity's  eye  With  her  own  fioien  tear. 

lo  TBin  I  urge  the  tortures  that  await  him ; 

Even  Selma,  reverend  guardian  of  my  childhood. 

My  woond  motlMr,  shuts  her  heart  against  me ! 

Well,  I  have  won  from  her  what  most  imports 

The  present  need,  this  secret  of  the  dungeon, 

Kaown  only  to  heml£ — ^A  Moor !  a  Sorcerer ! 

No,  I  have  faith,  that  Nature  ne'er -permitted 

BeienaH  to  wear  a  form  so  noble.    True, 

I  doubt  not,  that  Ordonio  had  subom'd  him 

To  set  tome  part  in  some  unholy  fraud ; 

As  little  doubt,  that  for  some  unknown  purpose 

He  bath.baflBed  his  suborner,  tenoretruck  him. 

And  that  Ordonio  meditates  revenge ! 

Bat  my  resolve  is  fix'd !  myself  vnll  rescue  him. 

And  leam  if  haply  be  know  aught  of  Alvar. 

Ent/6r  Valdez. 

VALDEZ. 

Still  nd  I — and  gaadng  at  the  massive  door 
Of  that  feU  Dungeon  which  thou  ne*er  hadst  sight  of, 
Save  what,  perchance,  thy  infant  fancy  shaped  it. 
When  the  nurse  stiird  thy  cries  with  unmeant  threats. 
Now  byoiy  6ith,  Girl !  thbeame  wizard  haunta  thee ! 
A  itstaly  man,  and  eloquent  and  tender — 

[WUh  a  sneer. 
Who  then  need  wonder  if  a  lady  sighs 
Even  St  the  thought  of  what  these  stem  Dominicans — 

TERESA  {wUh  solessn  indignation). 
The  hmor  of  their  ghastly  punishments 
Doth  10  o'ertop  the  height  of  all  compassion. 
That  I  ihould  feel  too  little  fi»  mine  enemy. 
U*  it  were  possible  I  could  feel  more, 
Even  though  the  dfarest  inmatea  of  our  household 
Were  doom'd  to sufier  th<w»*-  Thatsuch  things 


•VideAppMidix,Nols8. 


TERESA. 

Yes,  it  is  truth  :  saw  you  his  countenance  f 
Hbw  rage,  remorM,  and  soom,  and  stupid  fear* 
Displaced  each  other  with  swift  interchangea  t 

0  that  I  had  indeed  the  sorcerer's  power! 

1  would  .call  up  before  thine  eyes  tfie  image 
Of  my  betrothed  Alvar,  of  thy  iint-bom ! 
His  own  fair  countenance,  his  kingly  forehead. 
His  tender  smiles,  love's  day-dawn  on  his  lips  f 
That  spiritual  and  almost  heavenly  light 
In  his  commanding  eye— his  mien  heroic. 
Virtue's  own  native  heraldry !  to  man 
Genial,  and  pleasant  to  his  guardian  angel 
Whene'er  he  gladden'd,  how  the  gladness  spread 
Wide  round  him !  and  when  oft  with  swelling  teais^ 
Flash'd  through  by  indignation,  he  bewail'd 
The  wrongs  of  Belgium's  martyr'd  patriota. 
Oh,  what  a  grief  wos  eA^r^-for  joy  t0  envy. 
Or  gaze  upon  enamour'd  I 

O  my  father! 
Recall  that  morning  when  we  knelt  together. 
And  thou  didst  bless  our  loves !  O  even  now. 
Even  now,  my  sire !  to  thy  mind's  eye  jwesent  him. 
As  at  that  moment  he  rose  up  before  thee, 
Stately,  wiih  beaming  look !  Ilace,  place  beside  him 
Ordonio's  dork  perturbed  countenance ! 
Then  bid  me  (Oh  thou  couldst  not)  bid  me  turn 
From  him.  the  joy,  the  triumph  of  our  kind  I 
To  take  in  exchange  that  brooding  man,  who  never 
Lifls  up  his  eye  from  the  earth,  unless  to  scowL 

VALDEZ. 

Ungrateful  woman !  I  have  tried  to  stifle 
An  old  man's  passion !.  was  it  not  enough 
That  thou  hadst  mode  my  son  a  restless  man, 
Bonish'd  his  heoith,  and  half  unhinged  his 
But  that  thou  wilt  insult  him  with  suspicion  Y 
And  toil  to  bUtf  t  his  honor  ?  I  am  oU, 
A  comfortless  old  man! 

TERESA. 

O  Grief!  to  hear 
Hateful  entreatiea  from  a  voice  we  bve ! 
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Enter  a  TtABAitT  and  pntenU  a  letler  io  VAUitx. 

TALDEZ  {reading  ii). 
«  He  duea  not  venture  hither ! "  Why  what  can  thii 

mean? 
*  LeBt  the  FaxniliarB  of  the  Inquisition, 
That  watch  around  my  gates,  should  intercept  him ; 
But  he  conjures  me,  that  without  delay 
I  hasten  to  him — for  my  own  sake. entreats  me 
To  gtiaid  from  danger  him  I  hold  imprison'd— 
He  will  reveal  a  secret,  the  joy  of  which 
Will  even  outweigh  the  sorrow."— Why  what  can 

this  he  ? 
Perchance  it  is  some  Moorish  stratagem. 
To  have  in  me  a  hostage  for  his  safety. 
Nay,  that  they  dare  notf  Ho!  collect  my  servants! 
I  will  go  thither — ^let  them  arm  themselves. 

[Exit  Valdez. 


To  float  for  ever  with  a  careless  coone. 
And  think  myself  the  only  being  alive  ! 


(alone). 

The  moon  is  high  in  heaven,  and  all  is  hnsh*d. 
Yet,  anxious  listener !  I  have  seem'd  to  hear 
A  low  dead  thunder  mutter  through  the  night, 
As  *twe?e  a  giant  angry  in  his  sleep. 
O  Alvarl  Aivarl  that  they  could  retnni. 
Those  bleased  days  diat  imitated  heaven, 
When  we  two  wont  to  walk  at  even-tide ; 
When  we  nw  naught  but  beauty ;  when  we  heard 
Hie  voice  of  that  Almighty  One  who  loved  us 
In  every  gale  that  breathed,  and  wave  that  mur^ 

mur'd ! 
O  we  have  listen*d,  even  till  high-wrought  pleasure 
Hath  half  assumed  the  countenance  of  giiei; 
And  the  deep  sigh  seem'd  to  heave  np  a  weight 
Of  Uiss,  that  press'd  too  heavy  on  the  heart 

[Apaute, 
And  this  migestic  Moor,  seems  he  not  one 
Who  oft  and  long  communing  with  my  Alvar 
Hath  drank  in  kindred  lustre  from  his  presence. 
And  guides  me  to  him  with  reflected  light  f 
What  if  in  yon  duk  dungeon  cow^  Treachery 
Be  groping  for  him  with  envenom'd  poniard-— 
Hence,  womanish  foars,  traiton  to  love  add  duty— 
I'll  fiee  him.  [ExUTe»M8Jl. 


SCENE  m. 


7^  JlomtotM  by  moonUgkt,    Alhadia  atone  m  a 

Moorithdntt, 

ALHADIA. 

Ton  hanging  woods,  that  touch'd  by  autumn  seem 
As  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  &e  and  gold ; 
The  flower-like  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay, 
^e  many  clouds,  the  sea,  the  rock,  the  sands, 
lie  in  the  silent  moonshine :  and  the  owl, 
(Strange !  very  strange !)  the  screech-owl  only  wakes ! 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  world  of  beauty ! 
Unless,  perhaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  herd  of  wolves,  that  skulk  athirst  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  I  f — ^Where  are  diese  menf 
I  need  the  symp^y  of  human  foces. 
To  beat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  all  things. 
Which  qnenches  my  revenge.    Oh!  would  to  Alia, 
The  raven,  or  the  searmew,  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food!  or  rather  that  my  soul 
Could  drink  in  life  from  die  universal  air! 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiflT 
Along  sane  Ocean's  bomidless  solitude. 


My  children! — ^Isidore's  childreii! — Son  of  Valdei; 

This  hath  neW'Strung  mine  aim.  Thou  coward  tyiaat! 

To  stupify  a  womb's  heart  with  anguish, 

Till  she  forgot— even  that  she  was  a  mother ! 

[SheJixeshereyeoniheearUL  T%en  drop  in  mte  a/Ur 
anolAert  from  different  partt  of  the  etage,  a  oo»> 
nderobiU  number  of  Moreacoes,  aU  m  Moariak  gar- 
menit  emd  Moorish'  armor*  They  form  a  txrcU  at 
a  distance  rottnd  Auiaora,  and  remain  mlent  tSEL 
the  tecond  in  command,  Naomi,  enters,  disiinguisked 
hy  his  dress  and  armor,  and  by  ike  sHent  ofietsonos 
jfaid  to  him  on  his  entrance  by  the  other  ikfbor& 

NAOMI. 

Woman!  may  Alia  and  the  Prophet  bless  thee  I 
We  have  ob^'d  thy  call.  Where  is  our  chief  f 
And  why  didst  thou  ei^ioin  these  Moorish  gaimenls  f 

Alhadea  {ndaing  her  eyes,  and  looking  round  an  the 

cirde). 
Warriors  of  Mahomet!  faithful  in  the  batde! 
My  countrymen!  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honorable  deed  ?  And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb  f  CUrse  on  those  Christian  robes! 
They  are  spell-blasted :  and  whoever  wears  thenw 
His  arm  shrinks  wither'd,  his  heeit  melts  awi^. 
And  his  bones  soften. 

NAOMI. 

Where  is  Isidore  t 

ALHADKA  (m  a  deep  lam  voice). 
This  night  I  went  from  forth  my  house,  and  left 
His  children  all  asleep :  and  he  was  living ! 
And  I  retum'd  and  found  diem  stiU  asleep^ 
But  he  had  perish'd 

ALL  THE  MOanCOBk 

Perish'd  f 
aijfAnms. 

He  hid  perish'd! 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes!  not  one  of  yon  doth  know 
That  he  is  fatherless    a  desolate  orphan ! 
Why  should  we  wake  them  ?  can  an  infonfi  am 
Revenge  his  murder  I 

ONS  Mouftcov  (to  onoCksr). 

Did  she  say  his  muider  f 

NAOML 

Mtkrderf  Not  mmder'd  ? 

ALHADXA. 

Murdered  by  a  C3iiistiBn ! 
[They  aU  at  once  draie  lAcn 

ALBABXA  {to  Naomi,  who  odvonees  from  tke 
Brother  of  Zagri !  fling  away  thy  sword ; 
This  is  thy  chiefbin's!   [He  steps  forward  to  take  iL 

Dost  thou  dare  receive  itf 
For  I  have  sworn  by  Alia  and  the  Prophet, 
No  tear  shall  dim  these  eyes,  this  woman's  heart 
Shfill  heave  no  groan,  till  I  have  seen  that  ewoid 
Wet  with  the  life-blood  of  the  son  ef  Valdei ! 

[A  pause. 
Ordonio  was  your  chieflain's  murderer! 

NAOMI. 

He  dies^  hy  ABa. 
ALL  (Jbiesltiv.) 

^AOaf 

ALHADBA. 

night  four  diiefUua  aim'd  himself, 
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ADdhnniidfiaBBA.    But  I  ibUow'd  hin 
At  diftufitb  tiU  I MW  him  enter    <fcgre/ 

RAOIfX. 

Tliocavwnf 

Tm,  the  iDoadi  of  yooder  cavern. 

Aiier  a  wfafle  I  saw  the  ton  of  Valdes 

Buh  bf  with  flaring  tor^ ;  he  likewiM  enter'd. 

There  was  mother  and  a  longer  pause ; 

jlnd  ODoe,  raedionght  I  heard  the  clash  of  iworda ! 

And  tooa  the  ion  of  Valdes  reappear'd ; 

He  flnng  fak  torch  towaida  the  moon  in  aport, 

And  mam'd  as  he  wen  mirthfnl!  I  ilood  liiteniag, 

Imjatiant  fir  tbe  fiwlatept  of  wy  hnband ! 

NAOin. 

IVmi  odedat  hknf 

ALHADRA. 

*  I  crept  into  the  caTem — 
TanM  dark  ai^  Teiy  aildnt  [Tken  wildly. 

What  taif^  thou? 
Ko!  do!  I  did  not  dare  call,  Isidore, 
Leit  I  sfaonld  hear  no  answer .'  A  brief  while. 
Belike,  I  kst  all  thought  and  memory  . 
Of  that  £«  which  I  came !  AAer  that  pa>ise, 

0  Heaven !  I  heard  a  groan,  and  ibUow'd  it  : 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
Into  a  strange  recess — and  there  was  UghU 

A  hideous  Ught !  his  torch  lay  on  the  gromid ; 
Itt  flsme  bomi  dimly  o*er  a  chasm's  brink : 

1  spake ;  and  whikt  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Caime  fiora  that  chasm!  it  was  his  last!  his  deaths 
groan! 

NAOVL 

Coadbrt  her,  ADs. 

ALRAORA. 

I  Stood  in  unimaginable  Uaniee 
And  agony  .that  Isannot  be  remembered, 
firtmifig  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan' ! 
Bat  I  had  heard  his  l«t:  my  husband's death-gnan! 

NAOMI. 


This  is  the  procen  of  our  love  end  wiadon 
IV  each  poor  brother  who  oflends  against 
Most  innocent,  perfaapa— and  what  if  guilty  f 
Is  this  the  only  cure  f  Afwciful  God ! 
Each  pore  and  natursl  outlet  shrivell'd  np, 
By  ignorance  and  parching  pover^, 
ffis  energies  roll  back  upon  his  heart. 
And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poiaoii, 
They  break  out  on  him,  like  a  lothesome  plague- 
spot! 
Then  we  call  in  our  pamper*d  mountebanks : 
And  diis  is  their  best  cure !  unoomfbrted 
And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tean, 
And  savagd  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour. 
Seen  through  the  steam  and  Tapois  of  his  dungeon 
By  the  lamp's  dimal  twilight!  So  he  lies 
Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 
Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelemly  delbnn'd 
By  sights  of  evermore  deformity ! 
With  other  mimstrations  thou,  O  Nature ! 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distemper'd  child : 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  sofl  influences, 
Thy  sumy  hues,  fiiir  forms,  and  breathing  swaeH ; 
Thy  melodiea  of  words,  and  winds,  and  wateia ! 
THll  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  ftdng 
Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 
But,  bursting  into  tean,  vrins  back  his  way. 
His  angry  spirit  heal'd  and  harmonized 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  b^uty. 
I  am  chill  and  weary!  Yon  rude  bench  of  stone. 
In  that  dark  angle,  the  sole  resting-place ! 
But  the  selfapproving  mind  is  its  own  light. 
And  life's  best  warmth  still  radiates  from  the  heart 
Where  l4ive  siis  brooding,  and  an  honest  purpose. 

[Retirti  out  ^  tight. 

Enter  Tkroa  with  a  Taper. 


Haala!  ktuaeiiwMd. 

ALRAIAA. 

I  look*d  far  down  the  pit— 
My  ai^t  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment: 
And  it  was  alain'd  with  blood.  Then  first  I  shriek'd, 
My  eye-faalls  burat,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire. 
And  all  the  hanging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
Tum'd  into  blood — ^I  saw  them  turn  to  blood ! 
And  I  was  leafiing  wtkfly  down  the  chasm. 
When  mt  the  &ilher  brink  I  saw  his  sword. 
And  it  said,  Vengeance ! — Cunes  on  my  tongue ! 
The  moon  hatti  moved  in  Heaven,  and  I  am  here, 
And  hue  hadi  not  had  vengeance !  Isidore ! 
Spirit  of  Isidore !  thy  murderer  lives ! 
Away!  away! 

ALL. 

Away!  away! 

[She  ruahu  of,  aUfoBawing  her. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Dungeon. 

ALTAK  i/done)  rieeg  dmtiyfnm  a  bed  of  reode. 

ALVAS. 

And  dw  place  my  forefirthers  made  for  man ! 


It  has  chill'd  my  very  life — my  own  voice  scares  me ! 

Yet  when  I  hear  it  not,  I  seem  to  lose 

The  substance  of  my  being — my  strongest  grasp 

Sends  inwards  but  weak  wimess  that  I  am. 

I  seek  to  cheat  the  echo — How  the  half  aounds 

Blend  with  this  strangled  light !  Is  he  not  here— 

[Locking  round. 
O  for  one  human  fiice  here — ^but  to  see 
One  human  face  here  to  sustain  me. — Courage ! 
It  is  but  my  own  fear !  The  life  within  me. 
It  sinks  and  waven  like  this  <^ne  of  flame. 
Beyond  which  I  scarce  dare  look  onward !  Oh  I 

[Shuddering. 
If  I  fliint!  If  this  inhuman  den  should  be 
At  once  my  death-bed  and  my  burial  vault ! 

[Fainily  mreame  at  Alvar  emergetfrom  the  reoett. 

ALVAH  (ruthet  towardt  her,  and  eatchet  her  at  the 

itfaUing). 

0  gracious  Heaven !  it  is,  it  is  Teresa ! 

1  shall  reveal  myself?  The  sudden  shock 
Of  rapture  will  blow  out  this  spark  of  life. 
And  Joy  ocnnnplete  what  Tenor  has  begun. 

0  ye  impetuous  beatings  here,  be  stiU ! 
Teresa,  best  beloved !  pale,  pale,  and  cold ! 
Her  pulse  doth  flutter!  Teresa !  my  Teresa ! 

TXME8A  (rccoverii^,  look*  round  wUdly). 

1  heard  a  voice ;  but  often  in  my  dreams 

I  hear  that  voice !  and  wake  and  try-~and  try—- 
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To  hear  it  walmg!  but  I  neynat  could — 
And  'tit  80  now— even  k>!  Well:  he  is  dead— > 
Monler'd,  peifaapB !  And  I  am  fiiint,  and  feel 
Aa  if  it  were  no  painful  thing  to  die ! 

ALTAR  (eagerly). 
Believe  it  not,  sweet  maid !  Believe  it  not, 
Beloved  woman!  Twas  a  low  impoeture. 
Framed  by  a  guilty  wretch. 

TEUaA  (retiretfrom  him,  andfeeUy  mipporU  hertdf 
offdnMt  apittttr  qf  Ihe  dungeon). 

Ha!  Wboait&our 
ALVAA  (exceedingly  affieeted). 
Saboni*d  by  hia  brother — 

TDUESA. 

Didat  thou  mmder  him  ? 
And  doat  thou  now  repent  f  Poor  troubled  man, 
I  do  Ibigive  thee,  and  may  Heaven  forgive  thee ! 

ALVAK. 


TZKESA. 

If  thou  didst  mtiider  him — 
His  spirit  ever  at  tiie  throne  of  God 
Asks  mercy  for  thee :  prays  fi)r  mercy  for  thee, 
With  tears  in  Heaven ! 

ALVAR. 

Alvor  was  not-murder'd. 
Be  calm!  Be  calm,  sweet  maid ! 

TERSSA  (wildly). 
Nay,  nay,  but  tell  me ! 

[A  pause  {  ihen  preseea  her  forehead. 
O  'tis  lost  again! 
This  dull  coofived  pain — 

[A  paute,  ehe  gatee  at  Alvar. 
Mysterious  man ! 
Methinks  I  can  not  fear  thee :  for  thine  eye 
Doth  swim  with  love  and  pity — Well !  Ordonio — 
Oh  my  foreboding  heart !  and  he  subom'd  thee, 
And  thou  didst  spare  his  life  7  Blessings  shower  on 

thee, 
As  many  aa  the  drops  twice  counted  o'er 
In  the  fond  fiuthful  heart  of  his  Teresa ! 

ALVAE. 

I  can  endure  no  more.    The  Moorish  Sorcerer 
Exists  but  in  the  stain  upon  his  fooe. 
That  picture— 


(advancei  U^earde  him). 
Ha!  speak  on! 

ALVAR. 

Beloved  Teresa ! 
It  told  but  half  the  truth.    O  let  this  portrait 
Tell  all— that  Alvar  lives— that  he  is  here ! 
Thy  much  deceived  but  ever  faithful  Alvar. 

[Takes  her  portrail  from  his  neck^  and  gives  ii  her. 

TXRCSA  (receimng  the  portrttH). 
The  same — it  ia  the  same.    Ah!  who  art  thou? 
Nay  I  will  call  thee,  Alvar!    [ShefaOs  on  his  neck. 

▲LVAR. 

0  joy  unuttemble ! 
But  hark!  a  aound  as  of  removing  bars 
At  the  dungeon's  outer  door.    A  brief,  brief  while 
Conceal  thyself;  my  love !  It  is  Oidonia 
For  the  honor  of  our  race,  for  our  dear  father; 
O  for  hhnself  too  (he  is  still  my  brother) 
Let  me  recall  him  to  his  nobler  nature. 
That  he  may  wake  aa  irom  a  dream  of  murder! 
O  let  ne  reconcile  him  to  hiBMeU; 


Open  the  sacred  source  of  penitent  tears, 
And  be  once  more  his  own  beloved  Alvar. 


O  my  all  Virtuous  love !  I  fear  to  leave  thee 
With  that  obdurate  man. 

ALVAR. 

Thou  dost  not  leave  me  f 
But  a  brief  while  retire  into  the  darkness : 

0  that  my  joy  could  spread  its  sunshine  round  thee ! 

TERKSA. 

The  sound  of  thy  voice  shall:  be  my  marie  * 

[Retiring,  she  returns  hastily  and  embraces  Alvar. 
Alvar!  my  Alvar!  am  I  sure  I  hold  thee? 
Is  it  no  dream  ?  thee  in  my  arms,  my  Alvar!     [Exit. 
[A  noise  at  the  Dungeon  door.    Ji  opens,  and 
Ordqnio  enters^  toith  a  goUei  in  his  hand, 

ordonio. 
Hail,  potent  wizard !  in  my  gayer  mood 

1  pour'd  forth  a  libation  to  old  Pluto, 

And  as  I  brimm'd  the  bowl,  I  thought  on  thee. 

Thou  hast- conspired  against  my  life  and  honor. 

Hast  trick'd  me  foully ;  yet  I  hate  thee  not. 

Why  should  I  hate  thee^  this  same  world  of  ows, 

T  iB  but  a  pool  aoiid  a  storm  of  rain. 

And  we  the  air-bladders  that  course  up  and  down. 

And  joust  and  tilt  in  merry  tournament; 

And  when  one  bubble  xuns  foul  of  another, 

[Waving  his  hand  to  Alvar. 
The  weaker  needs  must  break. 

alvar.. 

I  see  thy  heart ! 
There  is  a  frightful  glitter  in  thine  eye 
Which  doth  betrey  thee.    Inly-tortured  man ! 
This  is  the  revelry  of  a  drunken  anguish. 
Which  foin  would  scoff  away  the  pang  oif  guilt. 
And  quell  each  human  feeling. 

ORDONIO. 

Feeling!  feeling! 
The  death  of  a  man — the  breaking  of  a  bubble— 
Tis  true  I  cannot  sob  for  such  misfortunes ; 
But  faintness,  cold  and  hunger — curses  on  me 
If  willingly  I  e'er  inflicted  them ! 
Come,  take  the  beverage ;  this  chill  place  demands  it 

[Ordonio  proffers  the  gcUeL 

ALVAR. 

Ton  insect,  on  the  wall, 

Which  moves  this  way  and  that  its  hundred  limh^ 

Were  it  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic  crafl, 

It  were  an  infinitely  curious  thing ! 

But  it  has  life,  Ordonio !  life,  enjoyment ! 

And  by  the  power  of  its  miraculous  will 

Wields  all  the  complex  movements  of  its  frame 

Unerringly  to  pleasurable  ends ! 

Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  brim, 

I  would  remove  it  widi  an  anxiona  pity! 


What  meanest  thou  f 


ORDONIO. 
ALVAR. 

There^  pobaii  in  the  wine. 


ORDONIO. 

Thou  hast  guess'd  right ;  there 'a  poison  in  die  wine. 
There's  poison  in 't— which  of  us  two  shall  drink  it? 
For  one  of  us  must  die ! 

ALVAR. 

Whom  dost  tfaon  thuik  Bief 
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BEM0R8E. 


OUMMIO. 

TIm  aoeoniilioe  and  fwom  fiiflod  of  Udoie. 

ALYAE. 

Iknowlum  not 
Aad  jtt  meUiiiiki  I  htm  Keud  the  ntme  bot  lately. 
Bfeuii  he  the  huebend  of  the  Moorieh  woman? 
iwlorer  Udorot 

oimoino. 
Good!  good !  that  lie!  by  heaven  it  baa  lealored  me. 
KowIamthymMter!  Vilkin!  thou  ahaU diink  il» 
Or  die  a  fainairer  death. 

ALTAS. 

What  fltrange  aolution 
Hut  ihoQ  finmd  oat  to  aatiify  thy  feaia. 
And  drag  them  to  mmafionl  ileepT 

[ALrARlaktsAtgelUet^andikrowuigUloikegrmHid 
,  ,       wiik  tiem  amienpL 

Mymaaier! 

OXDONIO. 

Tlmomomitebank! 

ALTAK. 

Mountebank  and  Tillain ! 
What  then  ait  thoa  f  For  ahame,  put  up  thy  awotd ! 
What  booBi  a  weapon  in  a  withered  arm  f 
I  fix  mine  eyv  upon  thee,  and  thou  tremblett ! 
I  npeak,  and  ftar  and  wonder  cnuh  thy  rage. 
And  tnxh  it  to  a  motionle«  distraction ! 
Hhw  blind  aeU^worthipper !  thy  pride«  thy  cnsning, 
Thy  laiih  in  nnivenal  villany, 
HiyfhaUow  aophiams,  thy  pretended  acorn 
For  all  diy  human  brethren^— out  upon  them ! 
What  have  they  done  lor  thee  f  have  they  given  thee 

peaoef 
Cored  diee  of  itarting  in  tfiy  aleepf  or  made 
The  darkniMi  pleawnt  when  thou  wakeat  at  midnight  f 
Art  happy  wlun  akme  f  Canat  walk  by  thyaelf 
With  even  atep  and  quiet  cbeerfulnea  t 
Tetp  yet  thou  mayett  be  aaved— 

OBOOHXO  (aoooiitfy  repeating  the  wordt). 

Saved?  nved? 

One  pang! 
Could  I  eaD  up  one  pang  of  true  ReoMMael 

OROONIO. 

He  toU  me  of  the  babes  that  prattled  to  him, 

Bis  fliiheiless  Hide  onea!  Remone!  Remorse! 

Where  gotC^st  thou  that  ibol*s  word  ?  Cuxse  on  Remoiae ! 

Can  it  give  up  the  dead,  or  recompact 

A  mangled  body  ?  mangled— <lash*d  to  aloma ! 

Not  all  the  blessings  of  a  host  of  angels 

Can  blow  away  a  desolate  widow's  curse ! 

And  tfaon^  thou  spill  thy  heart's  blood  for  atonement, 

It  will  not  weigh  against  an  orphan's  tear ! 

Ai^VAft  {fimoti  overcome  by  U$  feduigi), 
BntAlvai^ 

OHDONTO.  - 

Baf  it  ehokes  thee  in  the  throat. 
Even  thee ;  and  yet  I  pny  thee  speak  it  out! 
Siiin  Alvar!  Alvar! — Iwwl  it  in  mine  ear. 
Heap  it  like  coals  of  fire  upon  my  heart, 
And  ahoot  It  hisang  Enough  my  bmin ! 


ALVAB. 


Alaa! 


T\mt  day  when  iSun  didst  leap  fiom  off  the  rock 
Into  die  wavaa,  and  graap'd  dqr  sinking  brother. 
And  bare  hi»  to  the  ainuid ;  then,  son  of  VaMe^ 


How  aweet  and  musical  the  kiame  of  Alvar? 
Then,  then,  Ordonio,  he  was  dear  to  diee, 
And  thou  wert  dear  to  him ;  Heaven  only  knowa 
How  very  dear  diou  wert!  Why  didst  thou  bate  him? 
O  heaven !  how  he  would  fidl  upon  diy  nack» 
And  weep  fivgivenaaB! 

OEDdNIO. 

Spirit  of  the  dead! 
Mediinksl  know  thee!  ha!  my  brain  turns  wild 
Atilaowndraama!— off— o£  fantastic  shadow! 


ALVAB. 

I  iun  would  toll  diee  what  I  am!  bat  dara  not! 

OBDomo. 
Cheat!  villain!  traitor!  whatsoever  dtoa  1»~ 
I  fear  thee,  man ! 

TKBESA  (ruMng  out  and  faUuig  on  Alvab'b  MeftX 
Ordonio !  'tis  thy  brother. 

[Obdonio  vnik  frantic  wOdneu  runt  t^pen  Alvar 
wUh  hit  moord,  Tebeba  Jlingt  hermif  on 
Oboonio  and  arrealM  kit  arm. 

Stopt  madman,  atop. 

ALVAB. 

Does  then  this  thin  disguise  impenetrably 
Hide  Alvar  from  thee  ?  Toil  and  painful  wounds 
And  long  imprisonment  in  unwholesome  dungeam^ 
Have  marr'd  perhaps  all  trait  and  lineament 
Of  what  I  was !  But  chiefly,  chiefly,  brother, 
My  angmsh  lor  thy  guilt ! 

Ordonio— Brother ! 
Nay,  nay,  thou  sbalt  embrace  me. 

OBDONio  {drawing  &acAr  and  gazing  ai  hl^kK  wiA  a 
countmance  of  at  once  awe  and  terror). 

Touch  me  not! 
Touch  not  pollutioQ,  Alvar!  I  will  die. 
[He  attemptt  to  fall  on  hit  tword:  Alvar  andTKMMBA 

prevent  htm. 

ALVAB. 

We  win  find  means  to  save  your  honor.    live^ 
Oh  live,  Ordonio !  for  our  father's  sake ! 
Spare  his  gray  hairs ! 


And  you  may  yet  be  happy. 

OBDONIO. 

O  horror!  not  a  thousand  years  in  heaven 

Could  reoompoae  this  miserable  heart, 

Or  make  it  capable  of  one  brief  joy ! 

Live !  live !  Why  yes !  'twere  well  to  live  with  yOQ: 

For  is  it  fit  a  villain  should  be  proud  ? 

My  brother !  I  will  kneel  to  you,  my  brother ! 

[Kneding. 
Forgive  me,  Alvar  l~-^Curte  me  with  forgiveness ! 

ALVAB. 

Call  back  thy  aonl,  Ordonio,  and  look  roimd  thee : 
Now  is  the  time  for  greatness !  Think  that  Heaven— 


O  mark  his  eye !  he  hears  not  what  you  aay. 

OBooNio  (pointing  at  the  vacanetf). 
Yea,  mark  his  ejre !  there's  fasdnatioa  in  it ! 
Thou  saidst  thou  didst  not  know  him— lliat  is  he! 
He  comes  upon  mei 

ALVAB. 

Heal,  O  heal  him.  Heaven! 

OBDONIO. 

Nearer  and  nearer!  and  I  eannot  stir! 
Win  no  one  hear  these  Mifled  groana,  and  wake  me? 
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Ha  woald  have  died  to  asve  me*  and  I  IdU'd  hiio— 
A  hnibaad  and  a  fiuher!— 


up  hiiipiritil 

OftDOino  (Jterody  reeoBeeting  hinudf). 
Let  die  eternal  Juitice 
Ftapare  Uf  pnnSfhineiit  in  the  obecme  world — 
I  wJU  not  bMT  10  livie-^to  live— O  agony!- 
And  be  myrnUi  alone  my  own  tore  torinentl 

[The  doom  tf  ikt  dtmgeim  we  broken  cpen,  and  in 
nuk  ATJfftDKA,  omi  Ike  btmi  ^  Moaiacoifl. 

Soiaiiit  that  nam! 

[Alvak  pre$te»  onward  to  drfend  OtzMNio. 

O&OONIO. 

OBi  nifiianf !  I  have  flung  away  my  aword. 
Woman,  aqr  life  ia  Ihkie!  to  thee  I  give  it! 
Oflf!  he  tkat  loaches  me  with  his  huid  of  flesh, 
I'll  rend  his  limbs  asunder!  I  have  strength 
M^th  tikis  bare  arm  to  scatter  you  like  ashes. 


My 


OhoRibIa! 


ALRADRA. 


oanoino. 
Yes,  I  mprder'd  him  most  fimlly. 

ALVAK  and  TBHUA. 


ALRADKA. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  his  children  t 
Demon,  thou  shooldst  have  sent  thy  dogs  of  hell 
To  kp  their  blood !  Then,  Oien  I  might  faaVe  haiden*d 
My  soul  in  miaery,  and  have  had  comibrt 
I  would  have  stood  &r  oB^  quiet  though  dark, 
And  bade  the  aace  of  men  raise  up  a  mourning 
For  a  deep  honor  of  desolation, 
Too  great  to  be  one  soul^'s  particular  lot ! 
Brother  of  Zagii !  let  me  lean  upon  thee. 

[Struggling  to  tuppreu  her  feUngt, 
The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  woman*s  anguish. 
I  have  not  seen  hi*  blood — ^Within  an  hour 
Those  little  ones  will  crowd  around  and  ask  me^ 
Where  is  our  &ther  f  I  shall  cuise  thee  Uien ! 
Wert  Aon  in  heaven,  my  curM  would  pluck  thee 
thence! 

TCaxsA. 
He  doth  repent!  flee,  see,  I  kneel  to  thee ! 
O  lei  him  live !  Hiat  aged  man,  his  fitther    ' 

ALHADKA  (steniZy) 
Why  had  he  such.a  son T 

[SkaulM  from  ike  dietanet  of,  Rescue !  Rescue ! 
Alvar !  Alvar !  and  the  voice  tjf  Valdcz  hmrd, 

AIMASOLA, 

Rescue  9— and  Udora's  Spirit  unavenged  f 
The  deed  be  aiae !  [Suddenly  elabe  Oadonio. 

Now  take  aiy  life ! 

OftDONio  ieUiggerit^  from  the  wound). 

Atonement! 

Alvae  (uMe  wiOk  TxaEBA  n^iporting  QanomoX 
Ann  of  avenging  Heaven, 
Tbou  haat  snatch'd  from  me  my  most  cherished  hope. 
Bat  go!  my  ivord  was  pledged  to  thee. 

OBOONIO. 

Awav! 
Buve  not  my  father's  rage!  I  thank  thee!  Thoa— 
[  Them  tuning  his  eyes  ha^^uidly  to  Alvak. 


She  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  Isidore ! 

I  stood  in  salence  like  a  slavo  befine  her. 

That  I  might  taste  the  wormwood  and  the  gall. 

And  satiate  this  selfaccusing  heart 

With  bitterer  agonies  than  death  can  give. 

Forgive  me,  Alvar! 

Otil  cooldst  thou  ibrgat  me^  [Diea. 
[Alvak  and  TnusA  hend  ooer  the  body  of  QaDoma 

ALHAmu  (to  the  Moor»\ 
I  Aank  thee.  Heaven !  thou  hast  oidain'd  it-wiaely. 
That  still  extremes  bring  their  own  cure.  That  poinl 
In  misery,  which  makes  the  oppressed  Man 
Regardless  of  his  own  life,  makes  him  too 
Lord  of  the  Oppressor's — ^Knew  I  a  hundred  men 
Despairing,  but  not  palsied  by  despair. 
This  arm  should  shake  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World ; 
The  deep  ibundations  of  iniijuity 
Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from  b^Sadi  them  \ 
Tlie  sttong-hoMs  of  the  qruel  men  should  fall. 
Their  Temples  and  their  mountainous  Toweia  ahoold 

faU; 
Till  Desolalion  seem'd  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  all  that  were,  and  had  the  Spirit  of  life, 
'Sang  a  new  song  to  her  who  had  gcme  &rih. 
Conquering  and  still  to  conquer! 
[Alhadra  hurriet  qffvnih  the  MoorB ;  fAe  itagefiU 
with  armed  PeamnU  and  Serwuita,  Zuumei 
and  Valdsz  «/  their  head.    Vauhz  ruahee  tafo 
Alvar's  arms, 

ALVAR. 

Tom  not  thy  &ce  that  way,  my  fioher!  hida^ 
Oh  hide  it  (him  his  eye !  Oh  let  thy  joy 
Fk>w  in  unmingled  stream  throu^  thy  first  blessing. 

[Both  kaesl  to  Vauuez. 

VALDKZ. 

My  Son!  My  Alvar!  Mess,  Oh  bless  hun,  He«v«D! 


Me  toOi  my  Father  f 

VALDKZ. 

Bless,  (»i  bless  my  childiMi ! 

[Both  rise. 

ALVAR. 

Delights  so  fuU,  if  nnalloy'd  with  grief. 
Were  ominous.    In  these  strange  dread  events 
Just  Heaven  instructs  us  with  an  awful  voioe^ 
That  Conscience  rules  us  e'en  against  our  ehoioe. 
Our  inward  monitress  to  guide  or  warn. 
If  listen'd  to ;  but  if  repell'd  with  scorn. 
At  length  as  dire  Remorse,  she  reappean. 
Works  in  our  guilty  hopes,  and  selfldi  fears ! 
Still  bids.  Remember !  and  still  cries,  1V)o  lata ! 
And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  us  to  oar  Ate. 


APPENDIX. 

Note  1,  page  81,  col.  1. 

Too  sre  a  pablir.     * 

The  following  lines  I  hove  preserved  in  Ibis  place, 
not  so  much  as  explanatory  of  the  picture  of  the 
asnssination,  as  (if  I  may  say  ao  withoot  diarespoot 
to  the  Public)  to  gratify  my  own  feelings,  the  passage 
being  no  mere  fancy  portnit{  but  a  slight  yei  not 
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imfiutlifiil  ]flQfi]«  of  one,*  who  Hill  liv«i^  nobOitate 
Mil,  arte  ciuior,  ynA  oolendiMiniai. 

iDLnm  (ipeaking  ofAhar  in  ike  1Mrd.per$on), 
tedi  wsi  tlie  BoUe  Spaniard'!  own  relation. 
Be  told  me,  too,  bow  in  his  early  yoatB, 
Ami  taa  flisi  trafela.  *t  was  his  choiee  or  cbaneo 
To  mMkt  loDf  Miloam  in  aeA-wedded  Venice ; 
That  won  the  love  of  that  divine  old  man. 
Courted  ky  mightiest  kings,  the  Ikmous  Titian  1 
Who,  like  a  second  and  more  lovely  Nature, 
By  the  sweet  mystery  of  lines  and  colors, 
CbaBfed  lbs  blank  canvas  to  a  magic  mirror, 
Tbst  made  tbe  Aheent  present ;  and  to  Bbadowe 
OaveUgbt,  depth,  sufastaace,  btoom,  yea,  tbongbt  and 

motion. 
Be  Iov«d  tbe  old  man,  and  revered  bis  art: 
And  tboofb  of  noblest  birth  and  ample  ibrtane, 
The  youRff  eattaelast  tboagbt  it  no  eeom 
Bat  tbia  inalienable  ornament, 
Tb  be  bis  pupil,  and  vritb  filial  leal 
By  practlee  to  appropriate  the  sage  lessons. 
Which  tbs  gay,  smiling  old  man  gladly  gave. 
Tbe  Art,  be  honored  thus,  requited  him : 
And  in  tbs  fttllowing  and  calamitous  yetii 
Beguiled  tbe  boura  of  his  captivity. 

ALBAORA. 
And tbea  he  ftamed  this  pieturof  and  naaided 
BrartBwUaw<id,speU,orUlismanl  ' 

ALVAE. 

A  potent  spell,  •  nighty  talisman  I 
Tbe  imperisteble  memory  of  the  deed 
%staiB*d  by  tow,  and  grief,  and  indignation! 
80  vivid  were  the  fbtme  vrithin  Us  brain, 

efua,  when  shut,  made  pictures  of  theml 


Note  S,  page  89,  ooL  I. 

Hw  feDowizig  Scene,  as  unfit  for  the  stage,  was  taken 
fiom  the  Tngedjr,  in  the  year  1797.  and  pubUshad 
in  tha  Lyrical  BaDada.  Qat  this  work  having  been 
kog  out  of  pnat,  I  have  been  advised  to  rapiint  it, 
aa  a  Nota  to  tha  aeoond  Scene  o£  Act  the  Fourth*  jk 

£bfar  TnuA  Mi  Skuca. 


Tie  said,  be  spake  of  yon  fbmiliarly. 

As  waSam  aad  Ahrai*s  common  Ibeter-motber. 


Kow  btoailaga  00  tbe  man,  whoe'er  he  be. 

That  Join*d  yoar  names  with  minel  O  my  sweat  Lidy, 

As  oAan  as  I  think  of  theee  dear  tittee. 

When  you  two  little  once  would  stand,  at  eve. 

On  each  side  of  nqr  ebair,aad  make  me  ledm 

All  you  bed  learnt  in  the  day;  and  how  to  talk 

la  gentle  phrase;  then  bid  me  sing  to  yon— 

*Tis  aoie  like  heaven  to  come,  than  what  Aat  beeni 


Bat  that  eatiaaee,  Selmaf 


On  BO  one  bear 7  It  ia  a  perikiM  talel 


Ifoi 


rlma. 
My  busband'B  fbther  toM  it  me. 
Poor  old  8esina--angels  rest -bis  soul  I 
He  was  a  woodman,  and  could  fell  and  caw 
With  lusty  arm.    Tou  know  that  huge  round  beam 
Which  props  the  hanging  wall  of  tbe  old  Chapel  1 
Beneath  that  tree,  while  yet  it  was  a  tiee. 
He  found  a  baby  wrapt  in  mosees,  lined 
.  Witb  thistle-beards,  and  such  small  locks  of  wool 
As  bang  on  brambles.    Well,  be  brought  him  home. 
And  reared  him  at  tbe  then  Loid  Valdea'  coet. 
And  so  the  babe  grew  up  a  pretty  boy, 
A  pretty  boy,  but  most  unteachable— 
He  never  learnt  a  prayer,  nor  told  a  bead. 
But  knew  tbe  names  of  birds,  and  mock'd  their  notes. 
And  whistled,  as  be  were  a  bird  himself  : 
And  aH  the  autamn  *t  was  his  only  play 
To  gather  seeds  of  wild  flowers,  and  to  plant  them 
With  earth  and  water  on  tbe  stumps  of  trees. 
A  Friar,  who  gatber*d  simples  in  the  wood, 
A  gray*bair'd  man,  be  loved  thia  little  boy :  . 
TlM  hoy  toved  him,  and,  when  tbe  friar  taught  him. 
Be  aoon  could  write  with  the  pen ;  and  Arom  that  time 
24ved  chiefly  at  the  Convent  or  the  Castle. 
80  he  became  a  rare  and  learned  youth : 
But  0 1  poor  wretch !  ho  read,  and  read,  and  read, 
Till  his  brain  tum*d ;  and  ere  his  twentieth  year 
He  had  unlawful  thoughts  of  many  things: 
And  though  be  pray'd,  he  never  loved  to  pray 
With  holy  men,  nor  in  a  holy  place. 
But  yet  his  speech,  it  was  so  soft  aad  sweet, 
The  late  Lord  Valdex  ne'er  was  wearied  with  him. 
And  once,  as  by  the  north  side  of  the  chapel 
They  stood  together,  chained  in  deep  discourse, 
Tbe  earth  heaved  under  them  with  such  a  groan. 
That  the  wall  totter*d,  and  had  well-nigh  Ibllen 
Bight  on  their  beads.    My  Lord  was  sorely  ihghten'd ; 
A  fever  seized  him,  and  he  made  confession 
Of  all  the  heretical  and  lawlees  talk 
Which  brought  this  Judgment :  so  the  youth  was  seiied. 
And  cast  into  that  hole.    My  husband's  father 
Bobb'd  like  a  child— it  almost  broke  his  heart: 
And  once  as  he  was  working  near  this  dungeon. 
He  heard  a  voice  distinctly;  'twas  the  youth's. 
Who  sung  a  doleful  song  about  green  fields. 
How  sweet  it  wero  on  lake  or  wide  savanna 
To  hunt  for  food,  and  be  a  naked  man, 
And  wander  up  and  down  at  liberty. 
He  always  doted  on  the  youth,  and  now 
His  love  grew  deeperate ;  aad  defying  death, 
He  made  that  canning  entrance  I  deecribed. 
And  tbe  young  nuui  escaped. 


CWrittmiaH) 


Tie  a  sweet  tale: 
Such  as  would  hill  a  listenhig  child  to  sleep, 
His  rosy  fliee  besoil'd  with  unwiped  tears. 
And  what  beeame  of  UmT 

8ELHA' 
He  went  on  shipboard 
With  those  bold  voyagers  who  made  discovery 
Of  golden  lands.    Beslna's  younger  brother 
Went  likewise,  and  when  he  return^  to  Spain, 
He  told  Besina,  that  the  poor  mad  youth, 
fitoon  after  they  arrived  in  that  new  world. 
In  spite  of  his  dissuasion,  seined  a  boat. 
And  all  alone  set  sail  by  silent  moonlight 
Up  a  great  river,  great  as  any  sea. 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  mora :  but  *tis  suppoied. 
He  lived  and  died  amoog'the  aavage  men. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 

m  TWO  PARTS. 


Uip  w/i2  ^^  TVMdfro  Xiyuv  ^uiitivos  'y  fipf* 

4ptid  ArBMXMxm. 


ADVERTISUIENT. 

Tme  form  of  the  following  dramatic  poem  is  in  hnm- 
Ue  imitation  of  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakapeare, 
except  that  I  have  called  the  first  part  a  Prelude  in- 
stead of  a  first  Act,  as  a  somewhat  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  plan  of  the  ancients,  of  which  one 
specimen  is  left  us  in  the  .£schylian  Trilogy  of  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Orestes,and  the  Eumenides.  Though 
a  matter  of  form  merely,  yet  two  plays,  on  diffi»rent 
periods  of  the  same  tale,  might  seem  less  bold,  than 
an  interval  of  twenty  yean  between  the  first  and 
second  act  ■  This  is,  however,  in  mere  obedience  to 
custom.  The  efiect  does  not,  in  reality,  at  all  de- 
pend on  tiie  Ti$ne  of  the  interval ;  but  on  a  very  diP 
ferent  principle.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  inter- 
val of  twenty  hours  between  the  acts  would  have  a 
worM  e^ct  (Le.  render  the  imagination  less  disposed 
to  take  the  position  required)  than  twenty  years-  in 
other  cases.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  be  well  content  if 
my  readers  will  take  it  ap»  read  and  judge  it,  as  a 
Christmas  tale. 


GHARACTES& 


MEN. 
EnmiCK,  uiurping  King  <^  Ittyria. 
Raab  Kiuniu,  on  lUyrian  CkStfkdn. 
Cabxmik,  Son  of  KiuprUL 
Chxt  RajQOZzi,  o  MUiiary  Ccmmander, 

WOMAN. 
Zatolta,  Qimn  qf  lUyritu 


ZAPOLYA. 

PARTL 

THE  PHELU0E,  ENTITLED,  **  THE  USURP- 
ER'S FORTUNE.- 

SCENE  I. 

Front  rftU  PdaeewUha  wagmfioad  Cclmmade.  On 
one  nie  a  military  Ouard^Houte,  Sentriei  pacing 
badtmrd  and  forward  before  the  Palace,  Cmr 
Raoossi,  of  the  door  of  ike  Ouard'Homae,  of  looking 
forwarde  ai  eome  dgid  tn  As  dtflmoe. 

CBEFmAOOnL 

Mt  «y«a  deceive  me  not,  it  must  be  he ! 
Who  but  oar  chieC  my  mBre  thn  father,  who 


But  Raab  Kiuprili  moves  vntfa  mA  a  gaitf 
Lo !  e'en  this  eager  and  unwonted  haale 
But  agitates,  not  quells,  its  nuyesty. 
My  patron !  my  oonunander !  yes,  't  is  he ! 
Call  out  the  guards.    The  Lord  Kiuprili  conies. 

Drums  heal,  etc-  ike  Quard  turns  out    Enter  Raab 

Kiuprili. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (making  a  signal  to  ttop  ike  dnemSj  etc) 
Silence!  enough!  This  is  no  time,  young  friend ! 
For  ceremonious  dues.    This  summoning  dnun, 
Th'  air-shattering  trumpet,  and  the  horaeman's  clatter. 
Are  insults  to  a  dying  sovereign's  ear. 
Soldiers,  'tis  well !  Retire !  your  general  greets  you. 
His  loyal  foUow-wairiors.  [Quards  refirt. 

OH£F  RAGOZZL 

Pardon  my  surprise. 
Thus  sudden  from  the  camp,  and  unattended ! 
What  may  these  wonden  proidiesy  f 

RAABKIUPRILL 

Ten  me  first. 
How  fores  the  king?  His  majesty  still  lives? 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

We  know  no  otherwise ;  but  Emerick's  friencb 
(And  none  but  they  approach  him)  scoff  at  hope. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Ragozzi!  I  haye  rear'd  thee  from  a  diild. 
And  as  a  child  I  have  rear'd  thee.   Whence  flus  air 
Of  mystery  ?  That  foce  was  wont  to  open 
Clear  as  the  morning  to  me,  showing  all  thiBga. 
Hide  nothing  from  me. 

CHXF  RAGOZZL 

0  most  loved,  most  honor'd. 

The  mystery  that  struggles  in  my  looks, 
Betray'd  my  whole  tale  to  thee,  if  it  toIdlOiee 
That  I  am  ignorant ;  but  fear  the  worst 
And  mystery  is  contagious.    All  things  here 
Are  full  of  motion :  and  yet  all  is  silent : 
And  bad  men's  hopes  infect  the  good  with  foax& 
RAAB  KiuPRiu  (Au  hand  to  kis  \darf). 

1  have  trembling  proof  within,how  true  thou  speakeit 

CRRF  RAGOZZL 

That  the  prince  Emerick  feasts  the  eoldieiy. 
Gives  splendid  arms,  pays  the  commanders'  debCi, 
And  (it  is  whisper'd)  Ijy  sworn  promises 
Makes  himself  debtoi^-hearing  this,  thou  hast  heard 
All  (Then  in  a  subdued  and  saddened  voire.) 

But  what  my  Loid  will  learn  too  aoon  hinael£ 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Ha !— Well  then,  let  it  oome !   Wone  scum  can 

oome. 
This  letter,  written  by  die  trembliiig  hand 
Of  royal  Andrea^  caUa  me  flom  the  caii^ 
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To  hii  JimwiiMln  prmeace.   It  appamti  me, 

TIm  Qdmo,  tod  Boerick,  guMdieiMi.of  the  realm, 

And  of  the  lojnl  InAnt    Day  by  day, 

Robb'd  of  Ztpolya*B  soothing  carea,  the  king 

Teuv  oaly  to  behold  one  precious  boon, 

And  with  hii  Uie  breathe  ibrth  a  fiuher'a  btoanng. 

Rawmber  yon,  my  Lord,  that  Hebrew  leech, 
Vfkm  tact  so  much  diatemper'd  you  ? 

EAAB  KIUTRILL 

Bammit 
I  held  him  fer  a  spy;  but  the  proof  fiuling 
(Mm  cowieouriy,  I  own,  than  pleased  myself)^ 
I  aent  lum  fiom  die  campw 

CHEF  BAOOZZI. 

To  him  in  chief 
foau  JCimrick  tnisfli  his  royal  brother's  health. 

RAAB  KIUTRILL 

Hide  ODihiDg,  I  eQi\jure  you !  What  of  him  T 

CHEF  RAOOZZL 

With  pomp  of  words  be3rood  a  soldier's  cunning, 
Aad  Angn  and  wrinkl^  brow,  he  smiles  and  whis- 
pers! 
1^  in  dark  words  of  women's  iandes ;  hints 
"nui  'twere  a  useleas  and  cruel  zeal 
To  lob  s  dyiog  man  o€  any  hope. 
However  Tain,  that  soothes  him :  and,  in  fine, 
Deniei  sU  chance  of  ofispring  from  the  QueexL 


XIUPaiLL 

The  Tenomoas  snake !  My  heel  was  on  its  head, 

^  CfM !)  I  did  not  crash  it ! 

caer  eaoozzl 

Nay,  he  fears 
Zspolja  win  not  long  sur^ire  her  husband. , 

HAAA  KlUPRILI. 

Maaiiest  treason  T  £v«n  this  brief  delay 

B>lf  mskes  me  an  accomplice-~^If  he  live), 

[J§  moving  toward  ihepdlaee. 
If  he  bat  live  and  kzaow  me,  all  may     ■ 

dCEF  mAGOZZL 

Hslt!  [StopBhim. 
Oa  pain  of  death,  my  Lord !  am  I  oommandeid 
"^  ^  all  ingiess  tt»  the  palace. 

M^AMKtUniLL 

Thou! 

CBKP  KAGOZZL 

^  place,  DO  name,  no  rank  ezcepted-^- 


•BAAB  KIUrULL 


Thou! 


CHEF  KAGOZZL 

TluB  hie  of  nme,  O  take  it.  Lord  KinpriU ! 

I  give  it  ss  a  weapon  to  tAy  hands. 

Mine  own  no  longer.    Guardian  of  Illyria, 

]^MleM  to  thee, 'tie  worthlesa  to  myself 

^ntta  art  the  framer  of  my  nobler  being : 

^  does  there  live  one  virtue  in  my  soul, 

^  boDoiable  hope,  but  calls  thee  father. 

^«t  ere  dioa  dost  resolve,  know  that  yon  palace 

J>  gttuded  from  within,  that  each  access 

b  duoQg'd  by  arm'd  coospiratois,  vratch'd  by  raflbua 

™per'd  with  gifts,  and  hot  upon  the  spoil 

Whkh  that  false  promiser  stiU  trails  before  tfamn. 

iMk  bat  this  one  booi>— reserve  my  life 

TIU I  can  k)se  it  for  the  reahn  and  ihee ! 

mg  KAA9  KnJFRIU. 

JJy*f*rt»  lent  asunder.    Omycoimtiy, 
Owlailll^!  MmdlbwaipelUMniiidt 


Did  my  King  love  me?  Did  I  earn  his  tove ? 

Have  we  embraced  aa  brothers  would  embtteaf 

Was  I  his  arm,  his  thunder-bolt  f  And  now 

Must  I,  hag-ridden,  pant  aa  in  a  dream  f 

Or,  like  an  eagle,  whose  strong  wings  jMMi  up 

Against  a  coiling  serpent's  fclds,  can  I 

Strike  but  fbr  mockery,  and  witfi  restless  beak 

Gore  my  own  breast  t — Ragoizi,  thoa  art  Aithfiil  t 

CHEF  EAiGOZZL 

Here  before  Heaven  I  dedicate  my  failh 
To  &e  loyal  line  of  Andreas. 

KAAJ  KIUPEILL 

Hark,  Ragoni! 
Guilt  is  a  timorous  thing  ere  perpetration : 
Despair  alone  makes  wicked  men  be  bold. 
Come  thou  with  me !  They  have  heard  my  voice  in 

flight. 
Have  faced  round,  teiWKtiuck,  and  fear'd  no  longer 
The  whistling  javelins  of  their  feU  pumiers. 
Ha !  what  is  this  ? 

[Bhck  Flag  displayed  from  Ihe  Tower  of  ike  Pal' 
ace :  a  death-beU  toOf,  He* 
Vengeance  of  Heaven !  He  is  dead. 

CIIKF  RAGOZZL 

At  length  then  'tis  announced.     Alas!  I  fear, 
That  these  black  death-flags  are  but  treason's  signala. 

RAAB  KroriULl  {looking  forward*  anxioudy). 
A  prophecy  too  soon  fulflU'd !  See  yonder ! 

0  rank  and  ravenous  wolves !  the  death-bell  echoes 
Slill  in  the  doleful  air — and  see !  they  come. 

cnZF  RAOOZZL 

Precise  and  faithful  in  their  villany, 
Even  lo  the  moment,  that  the  master  traitor 
Had  preordain'd  them. 

BAAZ  KIUTEILL 

Was  it  over-haste, 
Or  is  it  scorn,  that  in  this  race  of  treason 
Their  guilt  thus  drops  its  mask,  and  blaaona  fixrtfi 
Their  infamous  plot  even  to  anodiot'a  sense. 

CHEF  EAOOZZL 

Doubtless  they  deem  Heaven  too  uaorp'd  I  Heaven's 

justice 
Bought  like  themselves! 

[During  lAw  eonveraafaoii  mum  i$  heard,  at  fret 
solemn  and  funereal,  and  then  ikanging  to 
apiriUd  and  IgiumphaL 

Being  equal  all  in  crime. 
Do  you  preai  on,  ye  spotted  parricides ! 
For  the  one  sole  pre-eminence  yet  doubtful, 
llhe  prize  of  foremost  impudence  in  guilt  f 

EAAB  KI0PRILL 

The  bad  man's  cunning  still  prepares  the  way 
For  its  own  outwitting.    J  applaud, 

[Mudngto 
Raguzzi !  I  applaud, 
in  thee,  the  virtuous  hope  that  dares  look  onward 
And  keeps  die  life-epark  warm  of  fUtnre  action 
Beneath  the  cloak  fk  patient  suflenmce. 
Act  and  appear  as  time  and  prudence  prompt  thee ; 

1  shall  not  misconceive  the  part  thou  playesL 
Mine  is  an  easier  part— to  brave  the  Usurper. 

[£jifer  a  proceeeum  of  Emeeice'i  AdAerenls, 
NoUee,  Onefbane,  and  SoUien,  wUh  Muiie. 
They  advance  toward  the  front  ef  the  Skige, 
KiUFEiu  mahte  the  ngetd  for  fkeM  fo  ifcp^— 
TV  JUiiMc  OMics. 
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tMkvm  or  Tin  pRocEanoir. 
The  Lord  Kiuprili !-— Welcome  from  like  camp. 

EAAB  KIITPRIU. 

Grave  magistretea  and  chieflains  of  Illyria! 

In  good  time  come  ye  hither,  if  ye  come 

Am  loyal  men  with  honorable  purpoie 

To  mourn  what  can  alone  be  moum*d ;  bat  chiefly 

To  enforce  die  last  oommandfl  of  royal  Andreas, 

And  ihield  the  queen,  Zapolya ;  haply  making 

llie  DMther'a  joy  light  up  the  widow's  tears. 

LEABER. 

Our  purpoae'demands  speed.    Grace  our  prooesnon ; 
A  warrior  beat  will  greet  a  warlike  king. 

RAAB  KIUPEIU. 

This  patent,  written  by  yoyr  lawful  king 
(Lo !  his  own  seal  and  signature  attesting) 
Appoints  as  guardians  of  hisTealm  and  offiipring. 
The  Queen,  and  the  Prince  Emerick,  and  myael£ 

[VoiceM  of  lint  King  Emerick!  on  Emerick!  an 
Emerick! 

What  means  tfaii  damorf  Are  these  roadmen*syoiceet 
Or  is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 
To  infiunize  the  name  of  the  king's  brother 
With  a  lie  black  as  Hell  f  unmanly  cruelty, 
Ingntitude,  and  most  unnatural  treasou !  [Murmurt. 
What  mean  these  murmun  ?  Dare  then  any  here 
Proclaim  Prince  Emerick  a  spotted  traitor? 
One  that  has  taken  from  you  your  sworn  ftidi, 
And  given  you  in  return  a  Judas'  bribe, 
Infamy  now,  oppression  in  reversion, 
And  Heaven*s  inevitable  curse  hereafter  f 

[Loud  murmurStfdUowed  hy  cries — Emerickl  No 
Baby  Prinee  !  No  Changdingi  ! 

Yet  bear  with  me  awhile !  Have  I  for  this 

Bled  for  your  safety,  conquer'd  for  your  honor ! 

Was  it  for  this,  lUyrians!  that  I  forded 

Your  thaw-swoln  torrenia,  when  the  shouldering  ice 

Fought  vridi  the  foe,  and  stain'd  its  jagged  points 

With  gore  from  wounds,  I  felt  not  ?  Did  the  blast 

Beat  on  this  body,  firoBt4Uid-fiunine>numb'd, 

Till  my  hard  flesh  dktinguish'd  not  itself 

From  the  insensate  mail,  its  fellow-warrior  f 

And  have  I  brought  home  with  me  Victory, 

And  widi  her,  hand  in  hand,  fiim-footed  Peace, 

0er  oountenanoe  twice  lighted  up  with  gkHy, 

As  if  I  had  charm'd  a  goddeas  down  fiom  iieavenf 

But  these  will  flee  abhorrent  fiom  the  throne 

Of  usurpation ! 

[Murmur*  inemm   'Ond  eriea  of  Onward  !  ommrd  f 

Have  you  then  thrown  off  shame. 
And  shall  not  a  dear  friend,  a  loyal  sul^ect. 
Throw  off  all  fear?   I  tell  ye,  the  feir  trophiea  - 
Valiantly  wieated  Aom  a  valiant  foe, 
Love'a  natural  ofljerings  to  a  rightful  king. 
Will  hang  as  ill  on  this  nsnrping  tnitor. 
This  brother-blight,  this  Emerick,  as  robea 
Of  gold  pluck'd  fiom  the  imagea  of  gods 
Upon  a  aacrilegioaa  robber^a  back. 

iDtaing  ike  Uut  four  Une$,  enter  Lou>  CiJUiiR, 
wiik  esBprettionM  of  anger  and  ahrm. 

OABIMIB. 

Who  k  ihis  faetioai  insolent,  that  darea  brand 
IhiB  elected  King,  our  chosen  Emerick  f 

[Slari$'-~4ken  affraadung  wiA  fami  tttpect 
My  &dier! 


RAAB  KiunuLi  (tumifig  away), 

Casifflir!  He,  he  a  traitor! 

Too  soon  indeed,  Ragoizi !  faavel  learnt  it    lAmde, 

CA8IMIR  {urilk  reference). 
My  fother  and  my  Lord ! 

&AAB  KI17PRILI. 

I  know  thee  not ! 

LEADKB. 

Yet  the  lemembrancing  did  sound  right  filial 

RAAB  KJUPRIU. 

A  holy  name  and  words  of  natural  du^ 
Are  blasted  by  a  thankless  traitor's  otteraiioa. 

CA8IMIB. 

O  hear  me.  Sire !  not  lightly  have  I  sworn 

Homage  to  Emeridc  Illyria's  sceptre 

Demands  a  manly  hand,  a  warrior's  grasp. 

The  queen  Zapolya's  self-expected  offiipring 

At  least  is  doubtful :  and  of  all  our  nobles^ 

The  king  inheriting  his  brother's  heart. 

Hath  honor'd  us  the  most     Your  rank,  my  Loid ! 

Already  emihettt,  is — ell  it  can  be*- 

Confirmed  :  and  me  the  king's  grace  hath  appointed 

Chief  of  his  council  and  the  lord  high-steward. 

'RAAB  KlUPRIU. 

(Bought  by  a  bribe !)  I  know  thee  now  atill  lesa 

CA8IMIB  (jOruggUng  wiik  his  passioif). 
So  muofa  of  Raab  Kiuprili's  blood  flows  here. 
That  no  power,  save  that  holy  name  of  fiither. 
Could  shield  the  man  yAio  so  dishonor'd  me. 

RAAB  KlUPRIU. 

The  son  of  Raab  Kiuprili !  a  bought  boDd«alave, 
Guilt's  pander,  treason's  mouth-piece,  a  gay  parrot, 
School'd  to  shrill  forth  his  feeder's  us'urp'd  titles. 
And  scream.  Long  live  king  Emerick ! 


Ay,  "King  Emerick! 
Stand  back,  my  Lord !  tioad  ns^  or  let  ua  jam. 

■OLDIER. 

Naf,  let  the  gonaial  speak!    . 

80LDIKR8. 

Hearfaim!  Heaarlura? 

RAAB  KIDPRItl. 

Hear  me. 
Assembled  lords  and  warriors  of  Ulyria, 
Hear^  and  avenge  me !  Twice  ten  years  have  I 
Stood  in  your  presence,  honor'd  by  the  king. 
Beloved  and  trusted.    Is  there  one  anxn^  you. 
Accuses  Raab  KiupriU  of  a  bribe  ? 
Or  one  folse  whisper  in  his  sovereign's  ear  f 
Who  here  dare  charge  me  with  an  orphan'a  rights 
Out&ced,  or  vridow's  plea  left  undefended  f 
And  shall  I  now  be  branded  by  a  traitor, 
A  bought  bribed  wretch,  who,  being  called  wsy  son, 
Doth  libel  a  chaste  matron's  name,  and  plant 
Hensbane  and  aoonile  on  a  mother's  grave  ? 
The  underling  accomplice  of  a  robber. 
That  fiom  a  widow  and  a  widow'a  offipring 
Would  steal  their  heritage  ?  To  God  a  rebel. 
And  to  the  common  AuImt  of  his  oooatiy 
A  recnantingialei 

CABISIR. 

fibre !  your  worda  grow  daDgeroat- 
High-flown  romantic  fencies  Ul-beseem 
Your  age  and  wisdom.    *Tis  a  atato8raan*s  virtne. 
To  gnard  his  fiouotry'a  mAty  hy  what  maans 
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It  bert  ivy  be  protected    coma  wbal  will 
Of  theae  monki*  morels! 

Ha!  the  elder  Bratos 
Made  hii  Kml  iron,  though  his  bom  repented. 
Tkey  boarted  uot  Adr  baaenen. 

[SkttU,  and  dramt  kU  tword. 
Infamous  cbaDgeling ! 
Secant  this  instant,  and  swear  loyalty, 
And  strict  obedience  to  thy  sovereign's  will ; 
Or,  by  the  spirit  of  departed  Andreas, 
nwudiesi 

[QtirfM,  tie,  irtuk  to  interpote  ;  during  ike  fmwft 
Oder  Kmkmick,  aktrmed. 


I 


Can  oat  die  guard!  Ragoni !  aeise  the 

Copriti?  Ha! iWiih  imoend  wtux,  ^  the  mmu 

time  wHk  one  hand  making  eigne  to  the  guard 

Pub  on,  fiiendB!  to  the  palace. 
■The  Proceuicn  passes  into 
ike  Palace. — During  which  time  Emexick  and 
KiunuLl  regard  emk.  othtr  eted/aetly. 

nneaicK. 
What!  RaabKiupriU?  What!  a lathafa swoid 
Against  hie  own  son's  breaat  I 

mAABKivrani. 

Twonld  be  best  excuse  him. 
Were  he  djf  son,  JMioe  Emerick.    /  afcgure  him. 


This  is  vof  thanks,  then,  that  I  have  oommenoed 
A  ratgn  to  which  the  free  Voice  of  the  nobles 
Hadi  oaO'd  me,  and  the  people,  by  regards 
Of  bra  and  grace  to  Raab  Kiupiili*s  house  f 

ftAABKnTTBIU. 

What  light  hadst  tbon,  Frinoa  Emeiiek,  to  bartow 
f 


I  like 
The 


By  whnt  right  datea  Kiuprili  qneslioii  ma  f 

tAABKTUntlLL 

By  a  right  common  to  aU  loyal  sulgecti^ 

TV)  aas  a  doty !  As  the  realm's  co-regent, 

Appoinled  bf  oar  sovereign's  last  fiee  ac^ 

Writ  bj  himaelC^  [Qraeping  Iht  Patted. 

xmsicx  (viei  a  oonUmplMaae  eneery* 
Ay !-— Writ  in  a  delirinm ! 

MAABKnTPRILt 

ask,  by  whose  authority 
to  die  aovereign  was  refused  me  ? 

SMKUCK. 

By  wfaoaa  anthority  dared  the  general  leave 
Hs  camp  and  army,  Uke  a  fugitive  f 

XAABKIUnUU. 

A  fogidva^  who,  with  victory  lor  his  oomiadey 
Ran,  open-eyed,  upon  the  face  of  death ! 
A  fugitive,  with  no  other  fear,  than  bodemeiili 
To  be  belated  in  a  loyal  purpose 
At  the  command,  Prinoe!  of  my  king  and  thine, 
Hither  I  caaae;  and  now  agun  require 
Audietea  of  Qneen  Zapolym;  and  (the  Stetea 
Foidivridi  eonvened)  that  thoQ  dosi  show  at  laigeb 
Oa  what  graond  of  delect  thou'st  dared  annul 
This  thy  King's  last  and  solemn  act— hast  dared 
Ascend  dm  duune,  of  which  die  law  had  named, 
And  oaQHinee  aboiild  have  made  tiiee»  a  pralaclor. 


A  sovereign's  ear  ill  brooks  a  solQect's  qnaatNUing ! 
Yet  for  thy  past  weU-doing — and  because 
Tis  hard  to  erase  at  once  the  fond  belief 
Long  cherish'd^  that  Illyria  had  in  thee 
No  dreaming  priest's  slirve,  but  a  Roman  lover 
Of  her  true  weal  and  freedom--«nd  for  this,  too^ 
That,  hpping  to  call  forth  to  the  broad  day-light 
And  fostering  breeze  of  glory,  all  deservingii^ 
I  still  had  pUced  ihee  foremost 

KAAXKIUnULI. 

Prince!  I  listen. 


Unwillingly  I  tell  diee,  that  Zapolya, 

Madden'd  with  grieC  her  eiring  hopes  proved  idle— 

CASIWIK. 

Sire!  speak  die  whole  truth !  Say,  her fraude  detected! 

KIRRICK. 

According  to  the  sworn  attests  in  council 
Of  her  physician— 

MAAB  Kii7?ftiu  (aeide). 

Yes !  the  Jew,  Banoni ! 

KHKaiCK. 

Under  the  imminent  risk  of  death  she  lieSp 

Or  irreoovemblo  loss  of  reoson, 

If  known  friend's  face  or  voice  renew^die  OnoMf. 

cAEuini  {to  Kiunuu). 
Trust  n^e,  my  Lord!  a  woman's  trick  has  dnped  you   ■ 
Us  too— but  most  of  all,  the  sainted  Andreaa. 
Even  for  his  own  fiur  fimie,  his  grace  prays  honriy 
For  her  racoveiy  that  (the  States  convened) 
She  may  take  counsel  of  her  fhen^ 

SMSUOK. 

Right,  Casimir! 
Receive  my  pledge,  Lord  General.    It  shall  stand 
In  her  own  will  lo  appear  and  voice  her  claims ; 
Or  (which  in  truth  I  hold  the  wiser  course) 
^th  all  the  post  pass'd  by,  as  family  quanels, 
Let  the  Queen-Dowager,  with  unblench'd  honon^ 
Reeome  her  state,  our  first  Illyrian  matron. 

RAABKroraiu. 
Prince  Emerick!  you  epeak  fairiy,  and  your  pledge  loo 
Is  such,  as  well  would  suit  an  honeat  meaning. 

CAatnim. 
My  Lord!  you  scarce  know  half  his  gmce's  goodneA 
The  wealthy  heiress,  high-bom  fair  Sarolta, 
Bred  in  the  convent  of  our  noble  ladies^ 
Her  reladve,  the  venerable  abbeai. 
Hath,  at  his  grace's  uigence,  woo'd  and  won  for  me. 


Long  may  the  nee,  and  long  may  that  name  fkmrish. 
Which  your  heroic  deeds,  brave  chief^  have  render'd 
Dear  anid  illustrious  to  all  true  lUyrians! 

RAAB  KTOFRIU  (Stem/y). 

The  longest  line,  that  ever  tracing  herald 
Or  found  or  feign'd,  placed  by  a  beggar's  soul. 
Hath  but  a  mushroom's  date  in  the  compariaoa: 
And  with  the  soul,  the  consdenoe  is  ooevalt 
Yea,  die  soul's  eawnce. 


Conscience,  good  my  Lord, 
Is  but  die  pulse  of  reason.    Is  it  conscience, 
That  a  free  nation  should  be  handed  down, 
like  the  duU  cfods  beneath  our  feet,  by  chance 
And  dm  blind  law  of  ]inei«e  f  That  leather  iaftnt, 
Or  man  matnred,  a  wise  men  or  an  idioC, 
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Hero  or  natural  coward,  ihall  have  giiidance 

Of  a  free  people*!  defldiny ;  should  &U  out 

In  the  mere  lottery  of  a  recklesB  nature, 

Where  few  the  prizes  and  the  Uanks  are  countleMf 

Or  haply  that  a  nation's  fate  should  hang 

On  the  bald  accident  of  a  midwife's  handling 

The  unclosed  sutures  of  an  infant's  skull  I 

CASIHIB. 

What  better  claim  can  sovereign  wish  .or  need, 
Than  the  free  voice  of  men  who  love  their  country  t 
Those  chiefly  who  have  fought  for'tf  Who,  by  riglit. 
Claim  for  their  monarch  one,  who  having  obey'd 
So  hath  best  learnt  to  govern ;  who,  having  sufier'd, 
Can  feel  for  each  brave  su&rer  and  reward  him  ? 
Whence  sprang  the  name  of  Empelor?  Was  it  not 
By  Nature's  fiat?  In  the  storm  of  triumph, 
'Mid  warrion'  shouts,  did  her  oracular  voice 
Make  itself  heard :  Let  the  commanding  spirit 
Pbesess  die  station  of  command ! 

KAAB  Kiuniu. 

Prince  Emerick, 
Your  cave  will  prosper  best  in  your  own  pleading. 

XMERicx  (ande  fe  Cabimir). 
Ragond  was  thy  school-mate— «  bold  spirit ! 
Bbd  him  to  us ! — ^Thy  father  thaws  apace ! 

[Then  aloud. 
Leave  us  awhile,  my  Lord! — Your  friend,  Ragomi, 
Whom  you  have  not  yet  seen  since  his  return, 
Commands  die  guard  to^y. 

[CABlMift  reft'res  to  the  OuardJTouae;  and  after  a 
Hme  appears  before  it  with  Ch^  Ragozzl 

We  ard  alone. 
What  further  pledge  or  |voof  desires  Kiuprili  f 
Then«  with  your  assent 

tLXAB  KIUPRIU. 

Mistake  not  tai  assent 
The  unquiet  slence  of  a  stem  Resolve, 
Throttling  the  impatient  voice.    I  have  heard  thee, 

Prince! 
And  I  have  watch'd  thee,  too ;  but  have  small  faith  in 
A  plausible  tale  told  with  a.fiitting  eye. 

[Emxuck  tttfTis  <u  about  to  caUfor  the  Quard. 
In  the  next  moment  I  am  in  thy  power. 
In  this  thou  art  in  mine.    Stir  but  a  step. 
Or  make  one  sign — ^I  swear  by  this  good  sword, 
Hion  diest  that  instant 


Ha,  ha! — ^Well,  Sir!— Conclude  your  homily. 
EAAB  KiUTRiu  (in  a  somewhat  tuppresaed  voice.) 

A  tale  which,  whether  true  or  false,  comes  guarded 
Against  all  means  of  proof,  detects  itself! 
The  Queen  mew'd  up— this  too  from  anxioas  care 
And  love  brought  forth  of  a  sudden,  a  twin  birth 
yrvih.  the  discovery  of  her  plot  to  rob  thee 
Of  a  rightful  throne  !-^Mark  how  the  scoipion,  False- 
hood, 
Coils  round  in  its  own  perplexity,  and  fixes 
Its  sting  in  its  own  head ! 


Ay!  to  the  mark! 

Raab  Kiunuu  {aloud^:  \he  and  Emebxck  stand' 
ing  at  eqtdrditlance  from  the  Palace  and 
the  Quard-Hottse. 

Hadst  thou  believed  thine  own  tale,  hadst  thouybiMiei 
Thyself  the  rightful  successor  of  Andreaa, 


Wouldst  thou  have  pilfer'd  from  oar  ■dkod-boys' 

themes 
These  shallow  sophisms  of  m  popular  chmce  t 
What  people  T  How  convened  ?  or,  if  convened. 
Must  not  the  magic  power  that  charms  together 
Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 
To  win  or  wield  them  f  Better,  O  far  belter 
^out  forth  thy  tides  to  yon  circling  nininnti|i|yi^ 
And  with  a  thousand-fbld  reverberation! 
Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air, 
Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Emerick ! 
By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  sovereign  power, 
To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  \fy  prevention 
Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 
In  itR  nugestic  channel,  is  man's  task 
And  the  true  patriot's  gloiy !  In  all  else 
Men  safeHer  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themaelves 
When  least  themselves  in  die  mad  whirl  of  orowdi 
Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 
Even  wise  men  leave  their  betiar  sense  at  haiDe» 
To  chide  and  wonder  at  thenh  when  retura'd. 

EHE&iCK  (aloud). 
Is't  thus,  thou  scoflTst  the  people !  most  of  all. 
The  soldiers,  the  defenders  of  the  people  7 

&AAB  KIUPBIU  (ofoittQ. 

0  most  of  all,  most  miserable  nation. 

For  whom  th'  Imperial  power,  enormous  bubble ! 
Is  blown  and  kept  aloft,  or  burst  and  shatter'd 
By  the  bribed  breath  of  a  lewd  soldiery ! 
Chiefly  of  such,  as  fh>m  the  frontiers  fiir 
(Which  is  the  noblest  station  of  true  warrion). 
In  rank  licentious  idlencte  beleaguer 
City  and  court,  a  veHom'd  thorn  i'  the  ride 
Of  virtuous  kings,  the  tyrant's  slave  and  tyrant. 
Still  ravening  for  fres^i  largess !  but  widi  such 
What  title  claim'st  thou,  save  thy  birth  ?  What  merits 
Which  many  a  liegeman  may  not  plead  as  well^ 
Brave  though  I  grant  thee  7  If  a  life  oudabor'd 
Head,  heart,  and  fortunate  arm,  in  watch  and  war. 
For  the  land's  fame  and  weal ;  if  large  acquests. 
Made  honest  by  th'  aggression  of  die  foe 
And  whose  best  praise  is,  that  they  bring  ub  safety  i 
If  victory,  doubly-wreathed,  whose  under^;arland 
Of  laurel-leaves  looks  greener  and  more  sparkling 
Through  the  gray  olive-branch ;  if  these.  Prince  Eme- 
rick! 
Give  the  true  tide  to  the  throne,  not  t&oi»— 
No !  (let  niyria,  let  the  infidel  enemy 
Be  judge  and  arbiter  between  us .')  I, 

1  were  the  rightful  sovereign ! 

EMSUCK. 

I  have  fidth 
That  dion  both  Uiink'st  and  hopest  it   Fur  Zapolya. 
A  provident  lady — 

xaab  KITJPmiU. 

Wretch,  beneath  all  answer! 

a  EMERICK. 

OfleiB  ai  once  the  royal  bed  and  throne ! 

raab  kxttprili. 
To  be  a  kingdom's  bulwark,  a  king's  glory. 
Yet  loved  by  both,  and  trusted,  and  trust-worthy, 
Is  more  than  to  be  king;  but  see!  thy  rage 
Fights  with  thy  fear.    I  will  reliew  thee!  Ho! 

[ToAsChmd, 


Not  for  diy  iwoid,  but  to  entrap  thee,  luffiaii ! 
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Thxm  long  I  hsre  listan'd— Gnud— bo!  from  tfa« 

Bdace. 

JU  Chard  pott  from  the  Oyard-Himm  wUk 

Cbet  Ragozu  of  lAetr  head,  and  iken  a 

number  from  the  Palace — Chef  Raoozzi  de- 

nndt  KiUPAii/s  tword,  aad  apprehende  hm. 

CASIMnU 

0 agony !  (7b EidxiCK).  aire, Itesr  me! 

[7b  KiuniiJJ,  who  tttrntfrem  him. 
Hear  me,  Father! 


Take  in  airctt  that  traitor  and 

Who  pleade  fiir  kU  life,  ftrikea  at  miae,  hie  Boreieigtt'a 

SAAB  Kjur^uu. 
Ai  the  oo-fegent  of  the  reabn,  I  ttaxid 
Amenable  to  none  nve  to  the  Statei, 
Bfat  in  due  ooune  of  law.    But  ye  are  bood^Iayee, 
Tet  witoesi  ye  that  before  God  and  man 
I  here  impeach  Lord  Emerick  of  ibul  treaeoD, 
And  on  ftrong  grounda  attaint  him  ivith  anfpidoii 
Of  Dudei — 

ximucK. 
*  Hence  with  the  madman! 

&AAB  xiufbuj. 

Your  Queen'a  moider, 
Hie  royal  orphan*8  murder :  and  to  the  death 
Defy  him,  aa  a  t3rrant  and  uaurper. 

[Hmridd  off  hy  RAOOza  and  the  Ouard, 

mZRIOK. 

Ere  twice  the  aim  hath  riwnr  by  my  aceptre 
This  innleQce  ahaU  be  avenged. 

CABDIIB. 

Obaniihhim! 
Thii  mfimy  will  cnsh  me.    O  lor  my  aake, 
Bamafa  him,  my  liege  lord ! 

SMKRICK  {jKomfuSty), 

What.'  to  the  army! 
Beealm,yoimgfiiend!  Nought  shall  be  done  manger, 
like  dnid  o'erpowerB  the  man.    In  this  emergence 
I  wM  take  oooneel  for  us  both.    Retire. 

[JExU  Cabimu  in  ogUatUnL 

IMKUCK  (oZofie,  Zoo^s  at  a  Calendar). 
Hie  changeful  planet,  now  in  her  decay. 
Dips  down  at  midnight,  to  be  seen  no  more. 
With  her  shall  aink  the  enemies  of  Emerick, 
Cmaed  by  the  last  look  of  the  wanmg  moon ; 
And  my  bright  destiny,  with  sharpened  bonis, 
Siall  ^eet  me  foaiiess  in  the  new'bom  crescent 

[EadL 
Seem  changee  to  another  view,  namdy,  'the  lack  <f  the 
Palaii»--a  Wooded  Pari,  and  Mountaint, 

Eaier  Zapolta,  wiA  an  Infant  in  her  amu. 

zapolta. 

Huib,  dear  one!  hush!  My  trembling  arm  disturbs 

thee! 
Thoo,  die  Protector  of  the  hel|dess!  thou. 
The  widow's  Husband  and  the  orphan's  Father, 
Direct  my  steps !  Ah  whither  t  O  send  down 
lly  ai^sel  to  a  houseless  babe  and  modier, 
Driren  forth  into  the  cruel  widemess ! 
Hmh,  sweet  one!  Thou  art  no  Hagai's  ofiqiring: 

thou  art 
The  rigfatfol  heir  of  an  anointed  king ! 
What  sounds  are  tboae?  It  is  the  Yeaper  chant 
Of  labeling  men  ratuniing  to  thor  home ! 
Their  queen  haa  no  home!  Hear  na,  heavenly  Father! 


And  let  this 

Be  as  the  shadow  of  thy  outspread  wingi 

To  hide  and  shield  us!  Stait'st  thou  in  thy  slumbers f 

Thou  canst  not  dream  of  savage  Emerick.    Hush ! 

Betray  not  thy  poor  mother !  For  if  they  seise  thee^ 

I  shall  grow  mad  indeed,  and  they'll  believe 

Thy  wicked  uncle's  lie.    Ha !  what  f  A  soldier  f 

[<SSke  etarti  back — and  enter  Chef  Raoozzi. 

CHKF  JUGOZZI. 

Sure  Heaven  befriends  us.  Well !  he  hath  eacaped ! 

0  rare  tone  of  a  tyrant's  promises 
That  can  enchant  the  serpent  treacheiy 

From  forth  its  lurking-hole  in  the  heart    "  Hagoai  ! 

<*  0  ftraee  Ragam!  Count!  fommander!  What  notf 

And  all  this  too  for  nothing !  a  poor  nothing ! 

Merely  to  play  the  underling  in  the  murder 

Of  my  best  friend  Kiuprili !  His  own  son — ^monslroas! 

lyrant !  I  owe  thee  thanks,  and  in  good  hour 

Will  I  repay  thee,  for  that  thou  thoi^t'st  sie  too 

A  serviceable  villain.    Could  I  now 

But  gain  some  sure  intelligence  of  the  queen: 

Heaven  bless  and  guard  her ! 

ZAPOLTA  {coming  feajfuBy  forward). 

Art  thou  not  Ragonif 

CIXKP  RAGOZZL 

The  Queen!  Now  then  the  miracle  is  iVdl! 

1  see  Heaven's  wisdom  in  an  overmatch 

For  the  devil's  cunning.    This  way,  madam,  haste ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Stay !  Oh,  no!  Forgive  me  if  I  wrong  thee ! 

Tlys  is  thy  sovereign's  child :  Oh,  pity  us^ 

And  be  not  treacherous!  [KMUng. 

CHKT  KAOOzzi  (waiting  her). 
Madam!  For  mercy's  sake ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

But  tynastB  have  a  hundred  eyea  and  arms! 

CHEP  RAOOZZL 

Tske  oounge,  madam !  HT  were  too  horrible, 
(I  can  not  dd't)  to  swear  I'm  not  a  monster!-^ 
Scarce  had  I  barr'd  the  door  on  Raab  Kiuprili — 


Kiuprili!  howf 


ZAPOLTA. 


CHIP  KAOOZZL 

There  is  not  time  to  tell  it 
Tlie  tyrant  call'd  me  to  him,  praised  my  zeal 
(And  be  assured  I  overtopt  his  cunning 
And  seem'd  right  zealous).  But  time  wastes :  in  fine. 
Bids  me  dispatch  my  trustiest  fnends,  as  couriers 
With  letters  to  the  army.    The  thought  at  once 
Flash'd  on  me.   I  diogmsed  my  prisoner — 

.  ZAPOLTA. 

What!  Raab  Kiuprili? 

CmCF  KAOOZZL 

Tes!  my  noble  general ! 
I  sent  Mm  ofl^  wi&  Emerick's  own  pocket, 
Haste,  and  post  haste — Prepared  to  follow 


ZAPOLTA. 

Ah,  howf  Is  it  joy  or  fear?  My  limbaseem 

CHKP  KAGOZZi  {enqpporting  her). 
Heaven  still  befriends  us.    I  have  left  my  charger, 
A  gentle  beest  and  fleet,  and  my  boy's  mule. 
One  that  can  shoot  a  precipice  Uke  a  bird, 
Just  where  the  wood  begins  to  climb  the  mountains. 
The  course  well  thread  will  mock  the  tyrant's  guesses. 
Or  scare  the  followers.   Ere  we  reach  the  main  road. 
The  Lord  Kiuprili  will  have  sent  a  troop 
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To  escort  me.    Oh,  thrice  happy  when  he  find* 
The  treaaure  which  I  convoy! 

ZAPOLTA. 

One  brief  moment, 
That,  preying  for  strength  I  may  have  strength.  Thk 

babe. 
Heaven's  eye  is  on  it,  and  ita  innocence 
Is,  as  a  prophet's  prayer,  strong  and  prevailing ! 
Through  thee,  dear  babe!   the  inspiring  thought 

poBses'd  me, 
When  the  loud  elamor  rose,  and  all  the  palace 
Emptied  itself — (They  sought  my  life,  Ragozzi  0 
Like  a  swift  shadow  gliding,  I  mode  viray 
To  the  deserted  chamber  of  my  Lord. — 

[Then  to  the  mflmU 
And  thou  didst  kiss  thy  fiither*8  liieless  lips. 
And  in  thy  helpless  hand,  sweet  slumberer! 
Still  clasp'st  the  signet  of  thy  royalty. 
As  I  removed  the  seal,  fhe  heavy  arm 
Dropt  from  the  couch  aslant,  and  the  Bti£^  finger 
Seem'd  pointing  at  my  feet     Provident  Heaven! 
Lo,  I  was  standing  on  the  secret  door, 
Which,   through   a  long  descent  where  all  sound 

perishes, 
Let  out  beyond  the  palace.    Well  I  knew  it 
But  AndreoM  framed  it  not!  He  vrat  no  tynnt! 

CHEF  JUGOZZL 

Haste,  madam!  Let  me  take  this  predom  harden! 

iHs  knedt  a§  he  takes  the  diQd* 

ZAPOLTA. 

Take  him !  And  if  we  be  pursued,  I  charge  fliee. 
Flee  thou  and  leave  me !  Flee  and  save  thy  king ! 

[Then  as  going  of,  she  looks  badk  on  theptdaos. 
Thou  tyrant's  den,  be  call'd  no  more  a  palace ! 
The  orphan's  angel  at  the  throne  of  Heaven 
Stands  up  against  Uiee,  and  there  hover  o'er  diM 
A  Queen's,  a  Jbfother's,  and  a  Widow's  curw. 
Hen<»fi>rth  a  dragon's  haunt,  fear  and  suspicioa  • 
Stand  sentry  at  thy  portals !  Faith  and  honor. 
Driven  from  the  throne,  shall  leave  the  attainted  na- 
tion: 
And,  for  the  iniquity  that  houses  in  thee, 
False  glory,  thirst  of  blood,  and  lust  of  rapme 
(Fateful  conjunction  of  malignant  planets). 
Stum  shoot  their  blastments  on  the  hmd.  The  fiithers 
Henceforth  shall  have  no  joy  in  their  young  men, 
And  when  they  cry :  Lo!  a  male  child  is  horn! 
The  mother  shall  make  answer  with  a  groan. 
For  bloody  usurpation,  like  a  vulture. 
Shall  clog  its  beak  v%ithin  lUyria's  heart 
Remomeless  slaves' of  a  remorMless  tyrant! 
They  shall  be  mock'd  with  sounds  of  liberty. 
And  liberty  shall  be  proclaim'd  alone 
To  thee,  O  Fire !  O  Pestilence !  O  Sword ! 
Tfll  Vengeance  hath  her  filL — And  thou,  Hoatch'd 

hence, 
{Again  to  the  infant)  poor  fhendless  fugitive !  widi 

Mother's  wailing, 
Oflspring  of  Royal  Andreas,  shalt  return 
With  trump  and  timbrel  doog,  and  popular  shout 
In  triumph  to  the  palace  of  thy  fathers!      [JScewtf. 


PARTIL 


THE  SEQUEItENlTTLED  «THE  tSURPfiR'S 

FATE." 


ADDrnONAL  CHAKAOmS. 
MEN. 

Old  Bathort,  a  Mounlmneer. 

Bethlbn  Bathort,  the  Young  Prines  AssdrtoM, 

posed  Son  of  Old  Bathory. 
Lord  Rudolph,  a  Courtier,  butfriendto  the 

party. 
Labka,  Steward  to  Cawmxr,  betrothed  to  Glycine. 
Pkstalotz,  an  Assassin,  in  EmeritXs  em^Lory. 

WOMEN. 
Ladt  Sarolta,  Wift  of  Lord  CMmir, 
Glycine,  Orphan  Daughter  of  Chef 


Between  the  flight  of  the  Queen,  and  the  civil 
which  immediately  followed,  and  in  which  Emerick 
remained  the  victor,  a  space  of  twenty  yean  in  sup- 
poaed  lo  have  elapsed. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  L 

A  Mountainous  Country.    Bathort's  DweBiag  at 
the  end  of  fkt  Stage. 

Bnter  Lady  Sarolta  and  Gltcihb. 

OLYCIIVK. 

Wkll,  then !  our  round  of  charity  is  finish'd. 
Rest,  Madam!  You  breathe  quick. 

BAROLTA. 

What!  tired,  dyaae! 
No  delicate  oooit  dame,  but  a  mountaineflr 
By  choioe  no  less  than  birth,  I  gladly  nae 
nnie  good  strength  Nature  gave  me. 


Hilt  hit  cottage 


GLYCQnL 

Is  built  as  if  an  eagle  or  a  imvan 
Had  chosen  it  for  her  nest 

SAROLTA. 

So  many  are 
The  suflerings  which  no  human  aid  can  reach* 
It  needs  must  be  a  duty  doubly  sweet 
To  heal  the  few  we  can.    Well!  let « 


OLYCIMR. 

There  f    [PeinSing  to  Bathory*8  dweOing  Sarolta 
answering,  points  to  where  she  them  stands. 

8AR0LTA. 

Here !  For  on  this  spot  Lotd  Casimir 
Took  his  last  leave.    On  yonder  roonntain  ridge 
I  lost  the  misty  image  which  so  long 
Linger'd  or  aeem'd  at  least  to  linger  on  it 

GLTCnVR. 

And  what  if  even  now,  on  that  same  ridge, 

A  speck  should  rise,  and  still  enlarging,  lengthening, 

As  it  domb  downwards,  thnpe  itself  at  lart 

To  a  numenMifl  cavalcade,  and  spmriagfewmit. 

Who  but  6aroItB*s  own  dear  Loid  relaiii'd 

fVom  Ur  Ug^  embaaqr  t 

Hi 


ZAPOLYA. 
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■AftOLTA. 

Tboa  but  hit  my  tbooght! 
AH  die  kxy  day*  fiom  yeater*mom  to  oveniiig, 
TIm  rmdtm  hope  flnner'd  ftboat  my  haul 
Ob,  W6  are  qoeniloui  creatum !  littlo  lev 
Thin  all  thinga  can  auffioe  to  make  ua  happy ; 
And  Hole  more  than  nothing  ia  enough 
To  dticontent  ua^ — Were  he  come,  then  ahouki  I 
Repine  he  had  not  arrived  juat  one  day  earlier 
To  keep  hia  biith-day  here,  in  hia  own  hirth-placa. 

OLTCINE. 

Bat  oar  beet  «porta  belike,  and  gay  proceaaiona 
Woald  to  n^  Lord  have  aeem'd  bat  worit-day  aighta 
Compared  with  thoae  die  royal  court  afibrda. 

•AAOLTA. 

I  have  amall  wiah  to  aee  them.    A  apring  maniDg, 

With  iia  wiM  gladaome  minatrelay  of  biMa, 

And  iia  bnght  jewelry  of  floweia  and  dew-dropa 

(Each  orbed  drop  an  orb  of  glory  in  it), 

Woold  pat  them  all  in  ecUpae.  Thia  aweet  retirement 

Loid  Caaimir'a  wiah  alone  would  have  made  aacied : 

Bot  in  good  truth*  hia  loving  jealouay 

Did  bat  "■^-i****!  what  I  had  elae  entreated. 


GLTCINR 

And  yet  had  I  been  bora  Lady  Sarolta, 
Been  wedded  to  the  nobleat  of  th^  realm, 
80  beanliful  beaMca,  and  yet  ao  atately-:^ — 


BAJIOLTA. 

Horik!  imtJM^mt  flatterer! 

OLYcnnc 

Nay !  to  my  poor  fimcy 
TIm  nyil  court  would  eeem  an  earthly  heaven, 
MMle  in  aoch  atan  to  ehine  in,  and  be  gradoua. 

tAKOLTA. 

60  dolh  the  ignonnt  diatance  atill  delude  ua ! 

Thy  fancied  heaven,  dear  girl,  like  that  above  thee, 

Id  in  mere  aelf,  a  cold,  drear,  colorleae  void, 

Seen  fiom  bekm  and  in  the  large,  beoomea 

Tlie  bright  Uue  ether,  and  the  aeat  of  goda ! 

Well !  but  thia  broil  that  acared  you  from  the  dance  T 

And  wao  not  Laaka  there :  he,  your  betroth'd  f 


For  we 


OLYCXNB. 

he  waa  there.    So 
danced  round  it 


the  maypole. 


■ASOLTA. 

Ah,  Glycine!  why. 
Why  dkl  yoo  then  betroth  younelf  f 

OLTCXlfX. 


Uff  own  detr  Uy  wiah*d  it!  'twaa  you  aek'd  me ! 

lAnOLTA. 

Tea^  at  my  Loid'a  reqneat,  but  never  wiah'd. 
My  poor  afleetiooate  girl,  to  aee  thee  wretched. 
Tboa  koow*at  not  yet  die  dudea  of  a  wift. 

OLTCUCE. 

Oh,  yet!  Ik  ie  a  wiie'a  chief  duty,  madam. 
To  atand  in  awe  of  her  huaband,  and  obey  Urn; 
And,  I  am  Bore,  I  never  ahall  aee  Laaka 
Butl  Aall  tremble. 

SABOLTA. 

Not  with  fear,  I  think, 
For  yon  atfll  mock  hhn.  Bring  a  aeat  fiom  die  cottege. 
[EsU  GLTcm  into  At  eoUage,  Sabolta  coitftmiee 
ker  tpmA,  Jcotrng  ^jkt  \tr. 

teMtdiing  Abo^  diy  nnk  ih«re  heage  ehoat  diM^ 
And  m  diy  eoaaiBDHioe^  diy  «Qioo.  and 

P 


Tea,  e'en  in  thy  aimptidty.  Glycine, 
A  fine  and  feminine  grace,  that  makeo  me  leel 
More  ea  a  mother  than  a  miatreaa  to  thee ! 
Thou  art  a  aoldier'e  orphan !  that— the  oonrvfa^ 
Which  riaingin  thine  eye,  aeema  oft  to  give 
A  new  aoul  to'ita  gendeneae,  doth  prove  diee  f 
Thou  art  aprung  too  of  no  ignoble  blood, 
Or  then*a  no  &i(h  in  inatinct! 
\Angni  eoioBf  and  obaior  wicfttn,  reeitfer  GltohA 

OLTCIXB. 

Oh,  madam !  there  *a  a  party  of  your  aervanta. 
And  my  Lord'a  ateward,  Laaka,  at  their  head. 
Have  come  to  aeorch  (or  old  Bathory'a  eon, 
Bethlen,  that  brave  young  man !  'i  was  he,  my  ladyr 
That  took  ou^  parti,  and  beat  off  the  intruden; 
And  in  mere  apite  and  malice,  now  they  charge  him 
With  bad  worda  of  Lord  Caaimir  and  the  king. 
Fray  don't  believe  them,  ihadam!  Thia  way!  TU» 

way  \ 
Lady  Sarolta  'a  Utt.  [OsStiv  wMohC 

8AR0LTA. 
Be  calm,  Glycine. 

Emtar  Laika  oimJ  Sertonlc  idiA  Ou)  Batbobt. 

LA8KA  (/O  BaTHORT). 

We  haw  no  concern  with  you !  What  neede  ymir 
preeence? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

What!  Do  you  think  I'll  suffsr  my  brave  boy 
To  be  alandei'd  by  a  aet  of  eoward-rufViana, 
And  leave  it  to  their  malice, — ^yoa,  men  milioe  !^ 
To  tell  ita  own  talc  ? 

[Laska  amf  Serosnif  hom  to  Lady  Sabolta. 

SAROLTA. 

Laaka!  What  may  thia  meea t 
LAIKA  {pompoudjft  at  eommtnemg  a  tet  tpmek). 
Madam !  and  may  it  pleaae  your  ladyahip ! 
Thia  old  man'a  aon,  by  name  Bethlen  Bathory, 
Standa  cliarged,  on  weighty  evidence,  that  he^ 
On  yeater.e\'«,  being  hia  lordship's  birth-day. 
Did  traitorously  defame  Lord  Caaimir: 
The  lord  high^ateward  of  tNk  reelm, 


BAMlfrA, 


Be  brief!  We  know  hia  tiUea 

LAIKA. 

And  moreover 
Raved  like  a  traitor  at  our  liege  King  £merick. 
And  furthermore,  aaid  witneesea  make  oath. 
Led  on  the  aaaault  upon  his  lordahip'a  aervanta; 
Yea,  inaolendy  tore,  from  thia,  your  huntaman* 
Hia  badge  of  livery  of  your  noble  houae. 
And  tnmpled  it  in  acorn. 

lABOLTA  {to  the  ServttnU  vho  tfir  to  ipeoX). 

You  have  had  your  epokiwiwrni 
Where  ia  the  young  man  thua  accuaed  f 

OlJy  BATHORT. 

Iknnwaoct 
But  if  no  iB  betide  him  on  the  nMmtainii^ 
Ee  will  not  long  be  abeent ! 

■AROLTA. 

ThouaithiifiUberr 

OLD  BATHOBT. 

None  ever  with  more  reaaon  prized  a  aon : 
Yet  I  hate  falaehood  more  ihaxk  I  love  him. 
But  more  thtn  one,  now  in  my  lady's  preaenc«, 
Witnam'd  the  affimy,  beaidea  dieae  men  of  maUee; 
And  if  I  ewerve  fiom  truth 
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OLTCINE. 

Yes!  good  old  man! 
My  lady !  pray  believe  him ! 

lAEOLTA. 

Huflh,  Glycine ! 
Be  iilent,  I  oomnuind  you.  [Thtn  to  BATHonr. 

Speak!  we  hear  you! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

My  tale  ie  briefl    During  our  festiTe  dance. 

Your  tervanta,  the  accusen  of  my  son, 

Ofifer'd  gRMB  insults,  in.  unmanly  sort, 

To  our  village  maidens.    He  (oould  he  do  less  7) 

Rose  in  defence  of  outraged  modesty. 

And  so  penuasive  did  his  cudgel  prove 

(Your  hectoring  sparks  so  over  brave  {o  women 

Are  always  cowards),  that  they  soon  took  flight, 

And  now  in  mere  revenge,  like  baffled  boasters, 

Have  framed  this  tale,  out  of  some  hasty  words 

Which  their  own  threats  provoked. 

BAJtOLTA. 

Old  man !  you  talk 
Too  Uimtly !  Did  your  son  owe  no  respect 
To  the  lively  of  our  house  ? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Even  such  respect 
As  the  sheep's  skin  should  gain  fi>r  the  hot  vrolf 
That  hath  begun  to  worry  the  poor  lambs! 


I^SKA. 


Old  insolent  ruffian ! 


GLYCXNE. 

Fbrdon !  pardon,  madkm ! 
I  saw  the  whole  afiray.    The  good  old  man 
Means  no  ofience,  sweot  lady ! — ^You,  yourself, 
Laska !  know  well,  that  these  men  were  the  ruffians ! 
Shame  on  you! 

BAEOLTA  {tpeakt  wUh  ixffected  angfr). 
What!  Glycine!  Go,  retire! 

[Exit  Gltcins,  moumfiiUy* 
Be  it  then  that  these  men  faulted.  Yet  yourself; 
Or  better  still  belike  the  maidens*  parents, 
Might  have  oomplain'd  |p  us.    Was  ever  access 
Denied  you  7  Or  free  aui^ence  f  Or  are  we 
Weak  and  unfit  to  punish  Air  own  servants  f 

OLD  BATHORT. 

So  then!  So  then!  Heaven  grant  an  old  man  patience! 
And  must  the  gardener  leave  his  seedling  planti. 
Leave  his  young  roses  to  the  rooting  swine, . 
While  he  goes  ask  their  master,  if  perchance  . 
His  leisure  serve  to  scourge  them  fkom  their  ravage  f 

LA8KA, 

Ho!  Take  the  rude  clown  from  your  lady's  praaencv! 
I  will  nport  bar  further  will! 

BAROLTA. 

Wait,  then. 
Till  thou  hast  learnt  it!  Fervent,  good  old  man ! 
Forgive  me  that,  to  try  thee,  I  put  on 
A  fkce  of  sternness,  alien  to  my  meaning! 

[Then  tpeakt  to  the  SenmUt* 
Hence!  leave  my  pnaenoe!  and  you,  Laaka!  mark 

me! 
Iliose  rioters  are  no  longer  of  my  household ! 
If  we  but  shake  a  dew-drop  fhxn  a  roae. 
In  vain  would  we  replace  it,  and  as  vainly 
Restore  the  tear  of  wounded  modesty 
To  a  maiden's  eye  flumiliaritsd  to  liceoBe^^ 
BottheBaman,  Xjtfika— 


LA8KA  {adde}. 

Yes,  npw  'tis  coming. 

BAROLTA. 

Bmtal  aggressors  first,  then  baffled  dastards, 
That  they  have  sought  to  pie<:e  out  dieir  revenge 
With  a  tale  of  woods  lured  from  the  lips  of  anger. 
Stamps  them  most  dangerous ;  and  till  I  want 
Fit  means  fi>r  wicked  ends,  we  shall  not  need 
Their  services.     Discharge  them !  You,  Badiory  f 
Are  henceforth  of  my  household !  I  shall  place  yoQ 
Near  my  own  persoiL    When  your  son  returns, 
Present  him  to  us. 

OLD  BATRORT. 

Ha!  what,  strangers*  here! 
What  business  have  they  in  an  old  man's  eye? 
Your  goodness,  lady — and  it  came  so  sudden — 
I  caxmot— must  not— let  yon  be  deceived. 
I  have  yet  another  tale,  but —  [T^en  to  SarOlta  atiit. 

Not  for  all 


BAROLTA. 

I  oft  have  paas'd  your  cottage,  and  stiH 

Its  beauty,  and  that  trim  orchard-plot,  whoae  Uoaoms 

The  gusts  of  April  showered  aslant  its  thatdu 

Come,  you  shall  show  it'me !  And  while  you  bid  it 

Farewell,  be  not  ashamed  that  I  should  witness 

The  oil  of  gladness  glittering  on  the  water 

Of  an  ebbing  griefl 

[Bi^TBORT  bowitig,  aftoios  ker  mCo  kU  ecOagt. 
LASKA  (o2one). 

Vexatipn!  bafiled!  school'd! 
Ho!  Laska!  wake!  why f 'what  can  all  tfaiameal 
She  sent  away  that  cockatrice  in  anger! 
Oh  the  false  witch !  It  is  too  plain,  she  loves  him. 
And  now,  the  old  man  near  my  lady's  person. 
She'll  see  this  Bethlen  hotu-ly! 

[Laska  JUngt  Mnueff  inio  the  teat    Gltcqii 
pt^  in  timidly, 

GLTCINI. 

Laska!  Lvka! 
Is  my  lady  gone  t 

LASKA  (fur&Zy). 
Gone. 

GLYCINE. 

Have  yon  yet  seen  himf 
Isheretam'd? 

[Labka  tIartM  ^  from  hit  md. 
Has  the  seat  stung  you,  Lasika  f 

LASKA. 

No!  aerpent!  no;  'tis  you  that  sting  me ;  yon! 
What!  you  would  ding  to  him  again! 

OLTCINZ. 

Whomf 

LABKA. 

Bethlen!  Bedilen! 
Yes;  gaxe  as  if  your  very  eyes  embraced  him! 
Ha !  you  forget  die  scene  of  yesterday ! 
Mute  ere  be  came,  but  then—Out  on  your  ■"—t—i 
And  yoor  pretended  fears ! 

GLTCINR. 

Your  fears,  at  least. 
Were  real,  Laska !  or  your  trembling  limba 
And  white  cheeks  play'd  the  hypocritea  most  vilely  I 
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r  whitff 

OLTcnnb 
I  know,  what  I  dwdd 
Wa»  I  in  Liibi'i  place. 


What! 

OLTCXNE. 

My 

For  hifing  ftd  my  jealousy  and  envy 
With  a  plot,  made  cot  of  other  men's  revenged 
AgiiniC  a  hiaTe  and  innocent  young  man's  life ! 
Yet,  yat»  paay  tell  me ! 

LAMKA  (fmaHgnanlly). 

You  will  know  too  soon. 

OLTCIICX. 

WooU  I  could  find  my  lady !  thongh  she  chid  me«- 
Tet  ikis  snqienBfr—  [Ching. 

LA8KA. 

Stop!  stop !  one  question  only— 
IsmquUe  oslm— 

OLTCnfK. 

Ay,  as  the  old  song  says, 
Cslm  ss  a  tigerj  Taliant  as  a  dove. 
Nay  UDW,  I  have  marr'd  the  veiae:  weU!  due  one 


isef 


LABS  A. 

Are  yoa  not  bound  to  me  by  your  own 
And  ii  it  not  as  plain" 

GLTCINE. 

Halt*  that's  two  qncitions. 

LASKA. 

fthaw.'  Is  it  not  as  plain  as  impudence, 

That  you're  in  love* with  this  young  swaggering 

beggar. 
Bedden  Bathoiy  f  Vf^en  he  was  accused. 
Why  pnss'd  you  finwaid  7  Why  did  you  deftnd  him  t 

OLTCINE. 

meet  question :  that 's  a  woman's  privilege. 
Laska,  did  yoa  uige  Lord  Casiroir 

my  lady  force  that  promise  finm  me  f 

LASKA. 

So  tbeiu  yoa  say.  Lady  Sarolta  forced  you  ? 

GLTCINC 

Could  I  look  up  to  her  dear  countenance, 

And  say  her  nay  7  As  far  back  as  I  wot  of, 

All  her  commands  were  gracious,  sweet  requests. 

Uow  could  it  be  then,  but  that  her  requests 

MiBt  needa  have  sounded  to  me  aa  commands  f 

And  ss  for  love,  had  I  a  score  of  loves, 

I'd  keep  tbem  all  for  my  dear,  kind,  good  mistiem 


Why. 
To 


You  dare  own  all  this  ff 
Your  lady  will  not  warrant  promise-braach. 
Mine,  pamper'd  Miss!  you  shall  be ;  and  111  make 

you 
Grieve  fbr  him  vi^th  a  vengeance.  Odds,  my  fiQgaia 
Tingle  already !  [Make$  IknabeHmg  mgfu. 

OLTCINB  (OMidey, 
Ha !  Bethlen  coming  this  way ! 
[Gltcxnb  tktm  eriet  outasi/  afraid  of  beu^  haatam 
Oh,  save  me !  save  me !  Pray  don't  kUl  me,  Liaka! 

jEaler  Bxthleic  ta  a  Huniing  Drtit. 

BKTHLEN. 

What,  beat  a  woman ! 

LASKA  {to  GlTCINK). 

O  you  cockatrice  1 

BCTULEN. 

Unmanly  dastard,  hold ! 

LAiKA  (poatpoKiTy). 

Do  you  chance  to  know 
Who— I— Hon.  Sir  »— (S'death  bow  black  he  lodkat) 

BBTHLKN. 

I  have  started  many  strange  beasts  in  my  time. 
But  none  less  like  a  man,  than  tfiis  befiwe  me 
That  liAs  his  hand  against  a  timid  female. 

LASKA. 

Bold  youth !  die 's  asne. 

OLTCIXB. 

No^  not  my  naslar  yet. 
But  only  it  to  be ;  and  all  because 
Two  jrears  afp  my  lady  ask'd  me,  and 
I  promised  Aer,  not  him ;  and  if  sIbs'U  let  me, 
I  '11  Aole  you,  my  Lord's  steward. 


labka. 


Not  one  fcr  Bethlen! 


OLTCmX. 

Oh!  that's  a  diflerent  thing. 
To  be  sure  he's  brave,  and  handsome,  and  so  pious 
TV>  hti  good  old  lather.    But  fbr  loving  him — 
Kay,  fAerc,  indeed  you  are  mistaken,  Lsska! 
Pbor  youth !  I  nther  think  I  grieve  for  him ; 
For  I  m^  so  deeply  when  I  &nk  of  him ! 
And  if  I  see  him,  the  tears  come  in  my  eyee, 
And  my  heart  bnts ;  and  all  bocauae  I  dreamt 
That  the  wa^wol^*  had  gored  him  as  he  hunted 
In  the  haunted  forest! 


Hiisfa,Glyciaa! 

OLTCUfE. 

Yes,  I  do,  Bethlen ;  fbr  he  just  now  brought 
False  witnesses  to  swear  away  your  life : 
Your  life,  and  old  Bathory's  too. 

BBTHLBN. 

Bathory's! 

Where  is  my  father  ?  Answer,  or Bb,  I  gone ! 

[Laska  during  this  time  dinks  ef  Ihe  Sli^  nmug 
threatening  geeturet  to  Gltcxnz. 

OLTtlKK. 

Oh,  heed  not  hm  !  I  saw  you  pressing  onward. 
And  did  but  feign  alarm.  Dear  gallant  youth. 
It  is  yoar  life  they  seek ! 


*Fflfiksboa 

t>rtUHe9  MmttOS.  Ckdmere*  EngUek  Tom,  veL  iv.  p. 
]3«. 


Myfilbr 

flLTOUIB. 

Alaa! 
Lady  &uolta  even— 

bctblbn. 

She  doea  not  know  me ! 

OLTCINb 

Oh  that  she  did !  she  could  not  then  have  spoken 
With  such  stem  countenance.  But  though  she  apoxn 

me, 
I  wJU  kneel,  Bethlen— 

BETHLEN. 

Not  for  me,  Gljrcinei 
What  have  I  done  7  or  whom  have  I  oflendad  7 

OLTCINE. 

Raah  words,  'tis  said,  and  treasonous,  of  the  king. 
[Bethlen  muttierg  to  hiauelf  imdigmamly, 
GLvaNB  (aside). 
So  looks  the  statue,  in  our  hall,  o'  the  god. 
The  shafl  joit  fkywo  that  killed  the  serpent! 
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RTBLEN  imtUtering  atide). 


King! 


GLTCINZ. 

Ah,  often  have  I  'wuh'd  you  were  a  king. 
You  would  protect  the  helpless  everywhere, 
As  you  did  us.    And  I,  too,  should  not  then 
Grieve  for  you,  Bethlen,  as  I  do ;  nor  have 
The  tean  come  in  my  eyes ;  nor  dream  bad  dreami 
That  you  were  kill'd  in  the  fbrdit;  and  then  Laska 
Would  have  no  right  to  rail  at  me,  nor  say 
(Yes,  the  base  man,  he  says)  that  I— I  love  yon. 

BETHLEN. 

Pretty  Glycine !  wert  thou  not  betrothed-^ 
But  in  good  truth  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 
This  luckless  morning  I  have  been  so  haunted 
With  my  own  fancies,  starting  up  like  omens, 
That  I  feel  like  one,  who  waking  from  a  dream 
Both  aiks  and  answers  wildly — ^But  Bathory  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Hift!  'tia  my  lady's  step!  She  muit  not  see  you! 

[Bethlen  reft'res. 
Enter  ficm  the  Cottage  Sa&olta  and  Bathoet. 

BAROLTA. 

Go,  seek  your  son !  I  need  not  add,  be  speedy — 
You  here.  Glycine  ?  [Exit  Bathort. 

OLTCINE. 

Pardon,  pardon.  Madam ! 
If  yon  but  saw  Ae  old  man's  son,  you  would  not. 
Yon  could  not  havo  him  harm'd. 

tAEOLTA. 

Be  calm,  Glycine ! 

GLTCIIIB. 

No^  I  diaU  break  my  heart 

8AR0LTA  {taking  her  hand). 
Ha !  is  it  so  ? 
O  ttFsnge  and  hidden  power  of  sympathy, 
That  of  like  fates,  though  all  unknown  to  each, 
Doat  make  blind  instincts,  orphan's  heart  to  orphan's 
Drawing  by  dim  disquiet ! 

GLYCINE. 

Old  Bathory— 

BAROLTA. 

Seeks  hia  brave  son.    Come,  wipe  away  thy  tean. 
Yes,  in  good  truth.  Glycine,  this  same  Bethlen 
Seems  a  most  noUe  and  deserving  youth. 

GLTCINX. 

My  lady  doea  not  nock  me  f 

•ASOLTA. 

When  is 
Has  he  not  told  thee  7 

GLYCINE. 

Nothing.    In  his  feai^— 
Anger,  I  mean— itole  oflP— I  am  ao  flntter'd— 
Left  me  abruptly— 

BAEOLTA, 

His  shame  excnseB  him! 
He  b  aonewhat  hardly  task'd ;  and  in  , 
Hia  own  tools,  cons  a  leeson  for  himself 
Bathory  and  the  youth  henceforward  live 
Safe  in  my  Lord's  protection. 

OLTCINE. 

The  sunta  bless  yon ! 
BBttne  (n  my  graceless  heart!  How  daied  I  ftar 
Lady  SamUa  ooold  bo  eniel  * 


[ScUnng, 


I 


BAEOUTA. 

CoBie, 
Be  yonnelf^  girl ! 

GLYCINE. 

O,  'tis  so  fun  here.     [At  ker  hurt. 
And  now  it  cannot  harm  him  if  I  tell  yoo. 
That  the  old  man's 


BAEOLTA. 

Is  not  that  old  mm'i  sod! 
A  destiny,  not  unlike  thine  own,  is  his. 
For  all  I  know  of  CAee  is,  that  thou  art 
A  soldier's  orphan :  left  when  rage  intestine 
Shook  and  inguird  the  pillars  of  lUyria. 
This  other  fragment,  thrown  back  by  that  suae  esitik- 

quake. 
This,  so  mysteriously  inscribed  by  Nature, 
Perchance  may  piece  out  and  interpret  thine. 
Command  thyself!  Be  secret !  His  Mue  fothei^-— 
Hear'st  thou  f 

GLYCINE  ifiogeriy). 
Otell— 

BETHLIN  {who  had  ovetheaid  the  lut  fern  words,  soe 

ru^iee  out). 
Yea,  tell  me,  Shape  fiom  Hsstsd! 
Whoismy  fiitherT 

BAEOLTA  {gazing  teith  turpriee). 

Thinet  Thy&xhBt\  BmI 

GLYCINE. 

Alas !  He  hath  alarm'd  you,  my  dear  lady ! 

BAEOLTA. 

EiB  countenance,  not  his  act ! 

GLYCINE.  ^.    , 

.Rise, Bethlen!  Rm! 

BETHLEN. 

No;  kneel  thon  too!  and  with  thy  orphan's  toogot 
Plead  for  me !  I  am  rooted  to  the  earth,         ^ 
And  have  no  power  to  rise !  Give  me  a  &lher. 
There  is  a  prayer  in  diose  uplifted  eyes 
That  seeks  high  Heaven !  But  I  will  overtske  it, 
And  bring  it  back,  and  make  it  plead  for  me 
In  thine  own  heart!  Speak!  speak!  Restore  to 0« 
A  name  in  the  world ! 

BAEOLTA,  ,  ,    . 

By  that  blest  Heaven  I  gtfw  »• 
I  know  not  who  thou  art.    And  if  I  Iqmw, 
Dared  I— But  rise ! 

BETHUEIV. 

Blest  spirits  of  my  V^^ 
Ye  hover  o'er  me  now !  Ye  shine  upon  roe . 
And  like  a  flower  that  coils  Ibirth  fiom  a  "UOi 
I  feel  and  seek  the  light,  I  cannot  see ! 

BAEOLTA.  .  ,    ^ 

Thou  see'st  yon  dim  spot  on  the  mountamsnogi* 
But  what  it  is  thou  know'st  not     Even  web 
Is  all  I  know  of  thee— haply,  brave  youth, 
la  aU  Fate  makea  it  safe  for  thee  to  know. 

BETHLEN. 

Safer  safe?  O  let  me  then  inherit  danger, 
And  it  ahaU  be  my  birth-right! 

BULOLTA  {aside).       .  ^„^i^ 
That  look  agw»  • 

The  wood  which  first  incloaea,  and  ^^'[^^f^ij^ 
The  highest  track  that  leads  across  the  moon--' 

Thon  know'st  it,  Bethlen  T 
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To  rouB  than  in  my  childhood  oft  aUne, 
And  matter  to  myaelf  iba  name  of  fiufaer. 
For  g&ll  Btthory  (why,  till  now  I  gues'd  noQ 
Would  never  hear  it  fiom  my  llpa,  but  nghing 
Gaxad  npwaid.  Ye(  of  late  an  idle  tenor 

OLTCINZ.     * 

Madam,  that  wood  ia  hamited  by  the  war-wolTei, 
VamffM^  and  monstioaa— — 

tAROLTA  (voUh  a  trnUe). 

Moon-calvea,  credalooa  girl 
Haply  ioon  o'ergrown  mvage  of  the  Ibreat 
Hiih  hit  lair  there,  and  fear  hath  framed  the  reat 

[Tien  tpeakutg  again  to  BetUen. 
Aiier  Aat  lait  great  battle  ^  yoong  man! 
'Htoa  wakeat  anew  my  lift'a  eole  anguish),  that 
Which  fii'd  Lord  Esoerick  on  hie  throne,  l^tbory 
Led  bjr  a  ciy,  &r  inward  fiom  the  track, 
In  the  hollow  of  an  old  oak,  as  in  a  neat. 
Did  find  thee,  Bethlen,  then  a  helpleai  babe : 
The  robe^  that  wrapt  thee,  waa  a  widow's  mantla. 

BZTHLKN. 

Anio&Dfaweakneai  doth  relax  my  fiame. 
Ony-Ileartoaik 

aiKOLTA. 

And  I  to  tell  thee. 


Arib!  0  ftrike  quickly!  See,  I  do  not  shrink. 

[Striking  his  hnuL 
I  iffl  itoQe,  cold  stone. 

fl^adiTA. 
Hid  in  a  brake  hard  by, 
Sorce  by  both  palms  supported  from  the  earth, 
A  woonded  hdy  lay,  'vrhose  life  iast  waning 
8eem*d  to  survive  itself  in  her  fixt  eyee, 
^t  itraih'd  towards  the  babe.    At  length  one  arm 
l^ininlly  fitim  her  own  weight  disengaging, 
Sm  pointed  fint  to  Heaven,  then  fiom  her  bosom 
Drew  fisth  a  golden  casket    Thus  entreated 
Thy  foater-&iher  took  thee  in  his  arms. 
And,  kneeling,  spake :  If  aught  of  this  world's  com- 
fort 
Can  readi  thy  heart,  receive  a  poor  man's  troth. 
That  at  ray  life's  risk  I  wiU  save  thy  child ! 
Ber  eotmteoanoe  work'd,  as  one  that  seem'd  pre- 

A  load  voice,  but  it  died  upon  her  lips 
In  a  faint  whisper,  •*  Fly !  Save  him !  Hide—hide 
all!- 

BBTHLUV. 

And  did  he  leave  her  T  What!  Had  I  a  mother  I 
And  left  her  bleeding,  dying  t  Bought  I  vUe  Ufe 
With  the  desertion  of  a  dying  mother  7 
Oh  agony! 

GLYCINE. 

Alas!  thou  art  bewilder'd, 
And  doat  forget  thou  wert  a  helpless  infant ! 

BETHLEN. 

What  else  can  I  remember,  but  a  mother 
Mangled  and  left  to  perish  7 

SAKOLTA. 

Hush,  Glycine ! 
It  it  the  groond-ewell  of  a  teeming  instinct : 
Ut  it  but  lift  itself  to  air  and  sundune. 
And  it  win  find  a  minor  in  the  waters, 
u now mskesboa  above  it   Checkhimnot! 

KETHLXN. 

^|w I  ware  difiuaed  among  the  wateia 
That  pierce  into  the  secret  depths  of  earth, 
Aodfind  dieir  way  in  darkness!  Would  that  I 
^^<^  "piead  myaelf  upon  the  homeless  winds ! 


And  I  would  seek  ber!  for  she  is  not  dead ! 
She  oan  tio<  die !  O  pardon,  gracious  lady; 
Ton  were  about  to  say,  that  he  retura'd-u 

BAftOLTA. 

Deep  Love,  the  godlike  in  us,  stiU  bellevaa 
Its  olgecta  aa  immortal  aa  itself! 

BITHLXir. 

And  Ibond  her  still— 

BAROLTA. 

Alas!  he  did  ratnni: 
He  left  no  spot  imaearch'd  in  all  the  ibres^ 
But  she  (I  trust  me  by  some  ftiendly  hand) 
Had  been  borne  off 

BITHLXlf. 

O  whither  f 

GLTCUIS. 

Doaraat  Bethlen  1 
I  would  that  you  could  weep  like  me !  O  do  not 
Gaze  so  upon  the  air ! 

BAEOLTA  {continuing  the  dory). 

While  he  was  absent, 
A  fiiendly  troop,  't  is  certain,  soour'd  the  wood, 
Hotly  purroed  indeed  by  Emerick. 

BCriTLEN. 

Emeiick! 
Oh  Hell ! 

GLYCtm:  (to  tHenee  him). 
Bethlen! 

BBTHLEIf. 

Hist !  I  '11  curse  hhn  in  a  whisper! 
This  gradoos  lady  must  hear  bltasings  only. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  glory  round  her  head. 
Nor  those  strong  eagle  wings,  which  made  swift 

way 
To  that  appointed  place,  which  I  must  seek : 
Or  else  the  were  my  mother ! 

SABOLTA. 

Noble  jroutfi! 
From  me  fear  nothing !  Long  time  have  I  owed 
Oflerings  of  expiation  for  misdeeds 
Long  pesa'd  that  weigh  me  down,  though  innocent! 
Thy  foster-father  bid  the  secret  from  thee. 
For  he  perceived  thy  thoughts  as  they  expanded. 
Proud,  restless,  and  ill-sorting  with  thy  state ! 
Vain  was  his  care !  Thou  'at  made  thyself  suspected 
£  'en  where  Suspicion  reigns,  and  asks  no  proof 
But  its  own  fears !  Great  Nature  hath  endow'd  thee 
With  her  best  gifts !  From  me  thou  ahalt  receive 
All  honorable  aidance !  But  haste  hence ! 
Tnvel  will  ripen  thee,  and  enterprise 
Beseems  thy  years !  Be  thou  henceforth  my  soldier ! 
And  whatsoe'er  betide  thee,  still  believe 
That  in  each  noble  deed,  adiieved  or  sufRr'd, 
Thou  solvest  beat  the  riddle  of  thy  birth ! 
And  may  the  light  that  streams  from  thine  own 

honor 
Guide  thee  to  that  thou  seekest ! 

GLYCINE. 

Muit  he  letve  naff 

BBTHLEIf. 

And  for  such  goodness  can  I  return  nothing. 

But  some  hot  tears  that  sting  mine  eyeaf  Some  sighB 

Tliat  if  not  breathed  would  swell  my  heart  to  ttA- 

flmg? 
May  Heaven  and  thine  own  virtuca,  high-bom  lady 
Be  as  a  ahield  oC  fire,  &r,  far  aloof 
To  scare  all  evil  fiom  thee!  Yet,if  ftte 
Hath  deatined  thee  one  doubtful  hour  of  dangw, 
From  the  utseimost  region  of  the  earth,  methinka. 
Swift  aa  a  spirit  invoked,  I  shoukl  be  wilh  thee ! 
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And  tfaeOf  perchance,  I  might  have  power  to  imboiom 
Theae  thanka  that  atniggle  here.   Eytt  fair  aa  thine 
Have  gazed  on  me  With  teara  of  love  and  anguish. 
Which  theae  eyea  saw  not,  or  beheld  unconMUOua ; 
And  tonea  of  anxiova  fondneas,  paaiionate  prayers, 
Have  been  talk'd  to  me !    But  thia  tongue  ne'er 

aoothed 
A  mother's  ear,  lisping  a  mother'a  name ! 
O,  at  how  dear  a  price  have  I  been  loved. 
And  no  love  could  return !  One  boon  then,  lady ! 
Where'er  thou  bidd'st,  I  go  thy  faithful  soldier. 
But  fint  must  trace  the  spot,  where  she  lay  bleeding 
Who  gave  me  life.    No  more  shall  beast  of  ravine 
Affitmt  with  baaer  spoil  that  sacred  forest! 
Or  if  avengers  more  than  human  haunt  there, 
Take  they  what  shape  fhey  list,  savage  or  heavenly, 
They  shall  make  answer  to  me,  though  my  heart's 

blood 
Should  be  the  spell  to  bind  them.    Blood  calls  for 

blood ! 

[£an(  Bkthuen. 

BAftOLTA. 

Ah !  it  waa  this  I  fear'd.    To  ward  off*  thia 
Did  I  withhold  from  him  that  old  Bathory 
Returning,  hid  beneath  the  selfsame  oak^ 
Where  the  babe  lay,  the  mantis,  and  some  jewel 
Bound  on  his  infiint  arm. 

OLTCINK. 

Oh,  let  me  fly 
And  stop  him !  Mangled  limbs  do  there  lie  seatter'd 
Till  the  lured  eagle  bears  them  to  her  nest 
And  voices  have  been  heard !  And  there  the  plant 

grows 
That  being  eaten  gives  the  inhuman  wiard 
Power  to  put  on  the  fell  hyena's  shape. 

8AR0LTA« 

What  idle  tongue  hath  witch'd  lhee»  Glycine  7 
I  hoped  that  thou  hadst  learnt  a  nobler  fidth. 

GLTCINE. 

O  chide  me  not,  dear  lady !  question  Laska, 
Or  the  nld  maa 

BAROLTA. 

Forgive  me,  I  spoke  harshly. 
It  is  indeed  a  mighty  sorcery 
That  doth  enthral  thy  young  heart,  my  poor  girl ; 
And  what  hath  Laska  told  thee  7 

GLYCINK. 

Three  days  past 
A  coulter  fiom  the  king'  did  cross  that  wood ; 
A  wilful  man,  that  arm'd  himself  on  purpose : 
And  never  hath  been  heard  of  from  that  time ! 

[Sound  of  homM  vUhouL 

■AROLTA. 

Harfc!  doBl  thou  hear  it? 

OLTCINE. 

T  is  the  sound  of  horns ! 
(hr  hnDtmen  m  not  out! 

BAEOLTA. 

Lord  Caaimir 
WxnU  not  coniB  thus!  [Hbrnj  again. 

OLTCUfX. 

Sdll  louder 

aAROLTA. 

Haate  we  henoe ! 
For  I  believe  in  part  thy  tale  of  terror ! 
Bat,  tmat  mm,  't  is  the  inner  man  tranaibrmM : 

in  the  ahape  of  men  ace  worse  than  war- 
wolvea. 


[Sarolta  and  Gltcxitk  exeunt  TVumpeet  etc,  lamder. 
Enter  Emkrick,  Lord  Rcdolth,  Labxa*  ami 
Huntsmen  and  Auendantt, 

RUDOLTH. 

A  gallant  chase,  Sire. 

EMKRICK. 

Ay,  but  this  new  quaitj 
That  we  last  started  aeems  worth  all  the  rest 

[Then  to  Laska. 
And  you— ezcuae  me — ^what's  your  namot 

LASKA. 

Whatever 
Tour  Majesty  may  please. 

KMKRICK. 

Nay,  that  *a  top  late,  man. 
Say,  what  thy  mother  and  thy  godfiUfaer 
Were  pleased  to  call  thee  f 

LASKA. 

lAska,  my  liege  Sovereign. 

XMXRXCK. 

Well,  my  liege  object  Laska !    And  yoa  are 
Lord  Caaimir's  steward  7 

LASKA. 

And  your  nugeaty^s  creators. 

EMKRICK. 

TuH)  gentle  dames  made  off"  at  our  approa^ 
Which  was  your  lady  7     . 

LA8KA. 

My  liege  lord,  the  taller. 
The  other,  please  your  grace,  is  her  poor  K»i>iiinaiH^ 
Long  since  betrothed  to  me.    But  the  mead's  fio* 

ward — 
Yet  would  your  grace  but  speak— 

KMERICK. 

Hum,  master  steward  f 
I  am  honor'd  with  this  sudden  confidence. 
Lead  on.  [7b  Labka,  iken  to  Rvdolpb. 

Lord  Rudolph,  you  '11  announce  our  coming- 
Greet  fair  Sarolta  from  me,  and  entreat  her 
To  be  our  gentle  hosteoi.    Mark,  you  add 
How  much  we  grieve,  that  business  of  the  elate 
Hath  forced  us  to  delay  her  lord's  return. 

LQRD  RUDOLPH  (osicfe). 

Lewd,  ingrate  tyrant!  Yes,  I  will  aimounce  diee. 

KMKRICK. 

Now  onward  aU.  [Exeunt  effmrffistf. 

KMERICK  (sofitf). 

A  ftir  one,  by  my  faith ! 
If  her  fiu^e  rival  but  her  gait  and  stature. 
My  good  friend  Casimir  had  hie  reasons  too. 
"  Her  tender  heallht  her  vou)  of  ttrict  retirement, 
Made  early  in  the  convent — HU  word  jiedged — **        | 
All  fictions,  all !  fictions  of  jealousy. 
Well !  if  the  mountain  mo%'e  not  to  the  prophet. 
The  prophet  must  to  the  mountain !  In  this  Leaks      i 
There 's  somewhat  of  the  knave  mix'd  up  with  dolt 
Through  the  transparence  o(  the  ibol,  metfaought, 
I  saw  (as  I  could  lay  my  finger  on  it) 
The  crocodile's  eye,  that  peer'd  up  from  the  bottom 
This  knave  may  do  us  service.    Hot  ambition 
Won  me  the  husband.    Now  let  vanity 
And  the  resentment  for  a  forced  seclusion 
Decoy  the  wife !  Let  him  be  deem'd  the  aggreswr 
Whose  cunning  and  dbtrqst  began  the  ganie ! 

[EvL 
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ACTIL 

SCENE  L 

i  mage  wood.  At  au  tide  a  eaeern,  OKrhmg  wUk 
tey.  Zatolta  and  Raab  Kiurmiu  ducovered: 
holKbut  twptaeMy  t&e  fatter,  tn  rude  and  $a»ag€ 


KAAB  nufmiLi. 
Heard  70a  dien  ftng^t  while  I  wai  dumberiDgf 

SAFOLTA. 

Nothing, 
(^  your  ftce  becsme  conyulwd.    We  miierable ! 
h  Hea?en*t  lot  mercf  fled  f  la  aleep  grown  treech- 
erooaf 

KAAB  Knrp&nj. 
Oftr  a  deep,  fcr  aleep  itaelf  10  reat  in ! 
I  dnamt  I  had  met  with  food  beneath  e  tree^ 
And  I  waa  aeeking  you,  when  all  at  once 
Afy  feet  became  entangled  in  a  net : 
StOI  more  entangled  aa  in  rage  I  tore  it 
Ai  length  I  freed  msraelf,  had  aig^t  of  you, 
Bat  ■  I  haaten'd  eagerly,  again 
I  imod  my  frame  encumber'd :  a  huge  aerpent 
Twined  roond  my  cheat,  hut  tighteat  round  my  throat 

ZAPOLYA. 

Alai!  'twaa  lack  of  Ibod  .  lor  hunger  chokea! 

EAAB  KltTPEIU. 

And  now  I  aaw  you  by  a  ahrivell'd  child 
Stcangely  punned.     You  did  not  fly,  yet  neither 
IWh'd  yen  the  ground  methought,  but  cloae  aboveit 
Did  Mem  to  ahoot  younelf  along  the  air, 
And  ai  yon  paaa'd  me,  tum'd  jrour  &ce  and  ahiiek'd. 

ZAPOLYA. 

I  did  in  truth  aend  forth  a  feeble  ahriek, 
Scaice  knowing  why.  Perhapa  the  mock'd  aenae  craved 
1V>  Aeor  the  acream,  which  you  but  aeem'd  to  utter. 
For  your  whole  laoe  look'd  like  a  maak  of  torton ! 
Y«t  a  chiM'a  image  doth  indeed  puraue  me 
Shhrell'd  with  t^  and  penury ! 

^▲AS  KniPaiLi. 

Nay!  what aila you f 

ZAPOLYA. 

A  WDodrooa  fttntneca  there  cornea  atealing  o'er  me* 
b  it  Deaih'a  lengthening  ahadow,  who  oomea  onward, 
lift  I  aetting  aun  behind  him  f 

»AAB  KIUPAIU. 

Cheerly!  The  doak 
Will  quicUy  abroad  ua.    Ere  the  moon  be  up, 
Tnutnelllbring  thee  Ibod! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Hunger'a  tooth  haa 
Gnawn  itaelf  hlunt    O,  I  could  queen  it  well 
^'«r  my  own  aonowa  aa  my  rightful  aul^ta. 
^twfaaefore,o  revered  Kiuprili!  wherefore 
^  my  impoitDnate  prayera,  my  hopea  and  fimciea, 
Force  thee  fimn  thy  aecure  though  aad  retreat? 
Woald  that  my  tongue  had  then  cloven  to  my  mouth ! 
BQt  Heaven  ia  mat !  With  team  I  oonquer'd  thee, 
^  not  a  tear  M  left  me  to  repent  with! 
^^^  thou  not  done  already--hadBt  thou  not 
coftr'd— oh,  men  than  e'er  man  feign'd  of  fHend- 
ahipf 

^  KAAB  niTPJlItL 

4^  1»  thou  oomibrted !  What!  hadat  thou  faith 
^^  I  tom'd  back  incndokma 7  Twaa  thy  light 
That  kindled  mme.    And  ahall  it  now  go  out. 
And  leave  thy  aoul  in  darkneaaf  Vet  look  up,     . 


And  think  thou  aee'at  thy  aainted  lord  •comroiaaion'd 

And  on  hia  way  to  aid  ual  Whence  thoae  late  dreama. 

Which  after  auch  long  interval  of  hopeleaa 

And  ailent  reaignation,  all  at  once 

Night  after  night  commanded  thy  return 

Hither  f  and  atill  preaented  in  clear  viaion 

Thia  wood  aa  in  a  acene  ?  thia  very  cu|eni  f 

Thou  dareat  not  doubt  that  Heaven'a  Special  hand 

Work'd  in  thoae  aigna.  The  hour  of  thy  delivennce 

la  on  the  atroke : — ^Ibr  Miaery  cannot  add 

Grief  to  thy  griefa,  or  Patience  to  thy  aufleiance ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Cannot!  Oh,  what  if  thou  wert  taken  fiom  mef 
Nay,  thou  aaidat  well :  for  that  and  death  were  one. 
Z.(/e'a  grief  ia  at  ita  height  indeed ;  the  hard 
Neceaaity  of  thia  inhuman  atate 
Haa  made  our  deeda  inhuman  aa  our  veatmenta. 
Honaed  in  thia  wild  wood,  with  wild  uaagea. 
Danger  our  gueat,  and  famine  at  our  portal— 
Wolf-like  to  prowl  in  the  ahepherd'a  fold  by  night! 
At  once  for  ibod  and  aafety  to  afinghten 
The  traveller  from  hia  road — 

[Glycinb  %$  heard  tinging  wUkovL 


A  diatant  chant! 


RAAB  KIUPBIU. 

Hark!  heard  yon  not 


SONG,  BY  Glycinb. 

A  aunny  abaft  did  I  behold. 

From  aky  to  earth  it  alanted; 
And  poiaed  therein  a  bird  ao  bold — 

Sweet  bird,  thou  wert  enchanted ! 

He  aunk,  he  roee,  he  twinkled,  he  troU'd 
Within  that  abaft  of  aunny  miat ; 

Hia  eyea  of  fire,  hia  beak  of  gold. 
All  eiae  of  amethyat ! 

And  thua  he  aang :  "  Adieu !  adieu ! 
Love'a  dreama  prove  aeldom  true. 
The  bloaaoma,  diey  make  no  delay : 
The  aparkUng  dew*dropa  will  tiot  atay. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  moat  away ; 
Far,  fitr  away ! 
Today!  to^ay!" 

ZAPOLYA. 

Sure  'tie  aome  bleat  apirit ! 
For  aince  thou  aleweat  die  uaurper^a  emiaaaiy 
That  plunged  upon  ua,  a  more  than  mortal  fear 
la  aa  a  wall,  that  wardia  off  the  beleaguerer 
And  atarvea  the  poor  beaieged.  [Song  again. 

BAAB  KIUPRIU. 

It  ia  a  maiden'a  voice !  quick  to  the  cave ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark !  her  voice  fidtera !  [Exit  Zapolya. 

EAAB  KI17PBILL 

She  muat  not  enter 
The  cavern,  elae  I  will  remain  unaeen ! 

[KiUPBiLi  reftree  to  one  tide  of  the  tiage :  Glychib 
entert  tinging, 

GLYCINE  (fearfully), 
A  aavage  place !  aainta ahield  roe!  Bethlen !  Bethlen! 
Not  here  ?— There 'a  no  one  here !  Til  aing  again. 

[Sings  again, 
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If  I  do  not  hear  my  own  voice,  I  ihall  iancy 
Voicei  in  all  chance  ■oundi !  [Siarti. 

Twu  lome  dry  branch 
Drept  of  itaelf !  Oh,  he  went  forth  so  lashly* 
Took  no  food  with  him— only  hit  amu  and  boaivapear! 
What  if  I  leave  these  cakes,  this  cruse  of  wine. 
Here  by  th^cave,  and  seek  him  with  the  rest? 

XAAB  KltTFUU  (UllM0l). 

Lasra  fliem  and  flee ! 

OLTCUTK  (sftrteAs,  then  reeoveringy. 
Where  are  ]rott  f 

ftAAB  KiUFBiu  (ttiU  uiueen). 

Leave  dtem! 

OLTCINE. 

T is  Glycine! 
Speilk  to  me,  Bethlen !  apeak  in  yonr  own  voice ! 
▲11  silent ! — ^If  this  were  the  war-woiTs  den ! 
"Twaa  not  his  voice ! — 

[Glycinx  leaves  (he  provitione,  and  exit  fearfuXly. 
Ktopriu  comes  fonoard,  seizes  them  and  carries 
them  into  the  cavern.  Gltoixe  returns,  having 
recovered  herself. 

GLYCINE. 

Shxuno !  Nothing  hurt  me ! 
If  BOme  fierce  beast  have  gored  him,  he  must  needs 
Speak  with  a  strange  voice.    Wounds  cause  thirst 

and  hoarseness ! 
Speak,  Bethlen !  or  but  moaru  St — St — No— Bethlen ! 
If  I  turn  back,  and  he  should  be  found  dead  here, 

[She  creeps  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cavenu 
I  ahould  go  mad ! — Again !  T  was  my  own  heart ! 
Hush,  coward  heart !  better  beat  loud  with  fear, 
Than  break  with  shame  and  anguisli ! 

[As  the  approaches  to  enter  the  cavern,  KiUPRlu 
aUips  her.    Glycine  sluieks. 

Saints  protect  me ! 

RAAB  EIUPRIU. 

Swear  then  by  all  thy  hopes,  by  all  thy  fears — 

GLTCIXE. 

Save  me! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Swear  secrecy  and  silence ! 

CLVCI.VE. 

I  swear! 

RAAB  KlUPRIU. 

Tell  what  thou  art,  and  what  thou  seekest  ? 


GLYCINE. 


Only 


A  haimless  orphan  youth,  to  bring  him  food — 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Whereibre  in  this  wood  7 

GLYCINE. 

Alas !  it  was  his  purpose— 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

With  what  intention  camo  he  7  Wouldst  thou  save  him. 
Hide  nothing ! 

OLYCINK. 

Save  him !  O  forgive  liis  rashness ! 
He  is  good,  and  did  not  know  that  thou  wert  human ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  {repeats  Vie  toord). 
Human  7 

[Then  sternly. 
With  what  design  7 

GLYCINE. 

To  kill  thee,  or 
If  tbat  thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  compel  thee 


By  prayexB,  and  with  the  ahfiddiny  of  hia  blood* 
To  make  disclosure  of  his  parentage. 
But  most  of  all^ 

ZAPOLYA  (rushing  out  from  the  oBsem). 
Heaven's  blessing  on  thae ! 

GLYCINE. 

Whether  his  Mother  live,  or  perish'd  bare ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Angel  of  Merey,  I  was  perishing 
And  thou  didst  bring  me  fixxi :  and  now  ibaa  bsisg^ 
The  sweet,  sweet  food  of  hope  and  oonaolation 
To  a  mother's  lamish'd  heart!  Hia  name*  awMi 

maiden! 

GLYCINX. 

E'en  till  this  morning  we  were  wont  to  noM  him 
Bethlen  Bathory ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Even  till  this  morning  f 
This  morning  7  when  my  weak  faith  fiul'd  me  wliolly? 
PRrdon,  O  thou  that  portion'st  out  our  Bufieranca* 
And  fili'st  again  the  widow's  empty  cruse ! 
Say  on ! 

GLYCINE. 

Thd  fiilse  ones  charged  the  valiant  youth 
With  treasonous  words  of  Emerick— 

ZAPOLYA. 

Ha!  mymf 

OLTCDrX.. 

And  of  Lord  Caaimir— 

RAAB  KiinpRiu  (OtUi). 
O  agony !  my  son ! 

GLYCINE 

But  my  dear  ladjr— 

ZAPOLYA  and  raab  Knjpuu. 
Who7 

GLYCINE. 

Lady  Sarolta 
Frown'd  and  diacfaai^ed  these  bad  men. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (funung  off  and  to  hmMe^). 

Righteoua  Hearea 
Sent  me  a  daughter  once,  and  I  repined 
That  if  was  not  a  son.    A  son  was  given  ms. 
My  daughter  died,  and  I  scarce  shed  a  tear : 
And  lo!  that  son  became  my  curse  and  inlamy. 

ZAPOLYA  {embraces  Glycine). 
Sweet  innocent !  and  you  came  here  to  seek  Idm, 
And  bring  him  food.    Alas !  ihon  fear'stt 

GLYCINE. 

Not  much! 
My  own  dear  lady,  when  I  was  a  chOd 
Embraced  me  oft,  but  her  heart  never  beat  ao. 
For  I  too  am  an  orphan,  motheriess ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (to  ZaPOLYA). 

O  yet  beware,  lest  hope's  brief  flash  but  daepan 
The  aAer  gloom,  and  make  the  darkneas  alonny ! 
In  that  last  conflict,  following  our  escape. 
The  usurper's  cruelty  bad  dogg'd  our  flight 
With  many  a  babe,  and  many  a  childing  roolhar. 
This  maid  herself  is  one  of  numbeilesa 
Flanks  from  the  same  vast  wreck. 

[Then  to  Gltcins  qfsta. 
WeU!  Casimir's 


GLYCINE. 

She  n  always  gracious,  and  so  praised  die  old  man 
That  his  heart  o'erflow'd,  and  made  discovery 
That  in  this  wood— 
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ZAPOLYA. 


Ill 


SATOLTA  (m  agiialiim). 
Oipeak! 

OLTdlOE. 

A  WDOoded  lady— - 
[ZAPOLTA/aMt»— CAcy  hdk  gigtport  her. 

OLTCXNS. 

bftiilntiiiodierf 

EAAB  KIUTRIU. 

She  would  fiun  bcUere  it. 
Wok  IkOQgh  thfl  pioofi  be.    Hope  dnwi  towtidi 

itKlf 
He  iluM  with  which  it  kindlei. 

[Horn  heard  wUhoiU. 

Tothecevem! 
Quid:!  quick! 

OLTCHfE. 

Pereheace  tome  huntnaeii  of  the  king*!. 


SAABKIUrMU. 


? 


GLYCINE. 

He  cune  tfaii  morning— 
[Tteff  retire  to  the  cavern,  bearing  Zamlta.    Then 
eater  Btthlsn  armed  with  a  booMpear* 

BETHLKX. 

I  had  a  glimpw 
Of  Hoe  fieree  shape ;  and  hut  that  Fancy  oftisn 
b  Natore*!  intemeddler,  and  cries  halves 
With  the  outward  sight,  I  should  believe  I  saw  it 
Betr  off*  aone  human  pray.    O  my  preserver! 
fisdnfy !  FMher !  Yes,  thou  deservest  that  name ! 
Thoa  didst  not  mock  me!  These  are  blessed  findings! 
Tba  secret  cipher  of  my  destiny 

[LooUdttg  at  hie  tignet. 
Studs  here  inscribed :  it  is  the  seal  of  &te ! 
Ha!— (OSsem*'^  the  cave).    Had  ever  monster  fitting 

lair,  *t is  yonder! 
Thou  yawning  Den,  I  well  remember  thee ! 
Ifine  eyes  deceived  me  not    Heaven  leads  me  on ! 
Now  tor  a  blast,  loud  as  a  king's  defiance, 
To  nose  the  monster  oouchant  o'er  his  mvine ! 

[Blows  the  horn — then  a  pause. 
Anodier  btstft !  and  with  another  swell 
To  yoa,  ye  charmed  watchers  of  tins  wood ! 
If  baply  I  have  come,  th6  rightful  heir 
Of  vengeance :  if  in  me  survive  the  spirits 
Of  those,  whose  guiltless  blood  flowed  streaming  here ! 

[Blows  again  louder. 
SdQ  nient  ?  Is  the  monster  goiged  ?  Heaven  shield  me ! 
Thou,  &idili]l  spear!  be  both  my  torch  and  guide. 
[As  BcTHUiv  ie  about  to  enters  KiU?Elu  speaks 

Jroaik  the  cavern  unseen. 

RAAB  KII7PRILI. 

Wiihdmw  thy  feot !  Retract  thine  idle  spear. 
And  wait  obedient ! 

BCTHLZN  (tfi  amazement^ 

Ha!  What  art  thou?  speak! 
SAAB  Kiurjuu  (stiU  unseen). 
AvoigeiB! 

BZTITLEN. 

By  a  dying  mother's  pongs, 
"Baa  sodi  am  I.    Receive  me ! 

BAAB  KiDTBtu  {stitt  uoseen). 

Wait!  Beware! 
At  %  fint  gfap^  thou  treadest  upon  the  light 
"niaiioeftMh  moat  dariding  flow,  ind  sink  in  darksMi! 


R»!  lie  iiy  bosMipau 


trembles  Hka  a  read  '- 
Q 


^ 


Oh,  ibol !  mine  eyes  are  duped  by  my  own  shuddar- 

•ing-— .  • 

Those  piled  thoughts,  built  up  in  solitude, 
Year  following  year,  that  press'd  upon  my  heart 
As  on  the  altar  of  some  unknown  God, 
Then,  as  if  touch'd  by  fire  from  heaven  deaeanding. 
Blazed  up  within  me*at  a  father's  name- 
Do  they  desert  me  now ! — at  my  last  trial  f 
Voice  of  oonmiand !  and  thou,  O  hidden  l^jbi  I 
I  have  obey'd !  Declare  ye  by  what  name 
I  dare  invoke  you !  Tell  what  sacxifioa 
Will  make  you  gracious. 

BAAB  KfUFBiu  (stUl  unseen). 

Patience!  Truth!  Obedianoe! 
Be  thy  whole  soul  transparent !  so  the  Light 
Thou  seekeat  may  enshrine  itself  within  thee ! 
Thy  name? 

BETHLEN. 

Ask  rather  the  poor  rooming  aavaga. 
Whose  infancy  no  holy  rite  had  blest 
To  him,  perchance  rude  spoil  or  ghasdy  trophy. 
In  chase  or  battle  won,  have  given  a  name. 
I  have  none — but  like  a  dog  have  answer'd 
To  the  chance  sound  which  he  that  fed  me  eall'd  ma. 

RAAB  EiuPRiLi  (8^  unsesn). 
Thy  birth-place  ? 

BETHLEX. 

Deluding  spirits,  do  ye  mock  me  f 
Questkm  the  Night!  Bid  Darkness  tell  its  birth-place  t 
Yet  hear!  Within  yon  old  oak's  hollow  trunk. 
Where  the  bats  cling,  have  I  survey 'd  my  cndla! 
The  mothei^falcon  hath  her  nest  above  it, 

And  in  it  the  wolf  litters! 1  invoke  yon. 

Tell  me,  ye  secret  ones !  if  ye  beheld  me 

As  I  stood  there,  Uke  one  who  having  delved 

For  hidden  gold  hath  found  a  talisman, 

O  tell !  what  rites,  what  offices  of  duty 

This  cygnet  doth  command  ?  What  rebel  fpiiili  • 

Owe  homage  to  its  Lord  ? 

RAAB  EIUPRILI  {sHB  unseen). 

More,  guiltier,  mightier. 
Than  thou  mayest  summon!  Wait  the  destined  hour! 

BETHLEN. 

0  yet  again,  and  with  more  clamorocu  prayer, 

1  importune  ye !  Mock  me  no  more  with  shadowa ! 
This  sable  mantle — tell,  dread  voice !  did  this 
Enwrap  one  fatherless  ?        ^ 

ZAP6LYA  (unseen). 

One  fatherless ! 

BETHLEN  {^rting). 

A  sweeter  voice!— A  voice  of  love. and  pity! 
Was  it  the  soflen'd  echo  of  mine  o^n  ? 
Sad  echo!  but  the  hope  it  kill'd  was  sickly, 
And  ere  it  died  it  had  been  rooum'd  as  dead ! 
One  other  hope  yet  lives  within  my  soul ; 
Quick  let  me  ask  I — while  yet  this  stifliug  fear, 
Tliis  stop  of  the  heart,  leaves  utterance ! — ^Are— are 

Uiese 
The  sole  remains  of  her  that  gave  me  life  7 
Have  I  a  mother? 

[Zapolta  rushes  out  to  embrace  him.  Bethlxn  sktrts. 

Ha! 

SAPOLTA  {embracing  him). 

My  son!  my  son! 
A  wretched— CMi  no,  no!  a  blest— a  happy  motfaar! 
[Thejf  embrace.  Kmmu  and  Glycvs^  come  forward 
and  the  curiain  drops. 
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,  ACT  m. 

SCENE  I. 
A  auady  Room  in  Lord  CAsnm'B  CatSe. 

Enter  Emkrick  and  liiitKA. 

KmcucK. 
I  do  perceive  thoa  hait  a  tender  eomcieiice, 
Laaka,  in  all  things  that  concern  thine  own 
Intereat  or  aaiety. 

LABKA. 

In  thia  sovereign  praaenoe 
I  can  fear  nodiing,  but  your  dread  displeasure. 

UIERICK. 

Perchance,  thou  think'st  it  strange,  that  J  of  all  men 
Should  covet  thus  the  love  of  fiur  Sonilta, 
Dishonoring  Casimir  7 

LABKA. 

Far  beit  fiom  me! 
TourM^jeBty's  love  and  choice  faring  honor  with  them. 

UIERICK. 

Perchance,  thou  hast  heard,  that  Casimir  is  my  friend. 
Fought  for  me,  3rea,  for  my  sake,  set  at  nought 
A  parent's  falesaing;  braved  a  &ther*s  curse  ? 

LABKA  (ande). 
Would  I  but  knew  now,  what  his  Mtyesty  meant ! 
CA  yes,  Sire !  'tis  our  common  talk,  how  liord 
Kiuprili,  my  Lord's  father — 

EMERICK. 

Tis  your  talk. 
Is  it,  good  statesman  Laska? 

LABKA. 

No,  not  mine. 
Not  mine,  an  please  your  Majesty !  There  are 
Some  insolent  malcontents  indeed  that  talk  thni^^ 
Nay  worse,  mere  treason.    As  Bathory's  son. 
The  fool  that  ran  into  the  monster's  jaws. 

KMERICK. 

Well,  'tis  a  loyal  monster  if  he  rids  us 

Of  traitors !  But  art  sure  the  youth's  devoured f 

LABKA. 

Not  a  limb  lefl,  an  please  your  Meuesty ! 
And  that  unhappy  girl— 

EMKRICK. 

Thou  fbllowed'st  her 
Into  the  wood  f  [Labka  bom  obooO. 

HenceiBrth  then  I'll  believe 
That  jealousy  can  make  a  hare  a  lion. 

LABKA. 

Scarce  had  I  gpt  the  fiist  glimpse  of  her  veil. 
When,  with  a  horrid  roar  that  made  the  leaves 
Of  the  wood  shake— 

EMERICK. 

Made  thee  shake  like  a  leaf! 

LABKA. 

The  wa^wolf  leapt;  at  the  first  plunge  he  seixed  her; 
Forward  I  rash'd! 


Most  marvellous! 


Hurl'd  my  javelin ; 
Which  fiom  his  dragon-eoales  recoiling— 


And  take,  fHend,  this 

it. 


Enough! 
When  next  thoa 


Hold  constant  to  thy  exploit  witb  this  monster, 
And  leave  untouch'd  your  commofi  loft  aforesaid. 
What  your  Xiord  did,  or  should  have  done. 

LABKA. 

jflfytalkT 
The  saints  forbid !  I  always  said,  for  my  pail, 
"  Wa*  not  the  king  Lord  Canmir'9  dearett  friend  f 
WunUthatfnendakingt  Wkate'er  he  did 
'TvjttM  attfron  pun  lone  to  Atf  Majeoty.** 

EMERICK. 

And  this  then  was  (Ay  talk?  While  knave  and  oowud. 

Both  strong  within  thee,  wrestle  for  the  uppermost 

In  slips  the  fool  and  takes  the  place  of  both. 

Babbler!  Lord  Casimir  did,  as  thou  and  all  men. 

He  loved  himself,  loved  honors,  wealth,  dominion. 

All  tl^ese  were  set  upon  a  father's  head : 

Good  truth !  a  most  unlucky  accident ! 

For  he  but  wish'd  to  hit  the  prise ;  not  grase 

The  head  that  bore  it :  so  with  steady  eye 

Off  flew  the  parricidal  arrow. — ^Even 

As  Casimir  loved  Emerick,  Emerick 

Loves  Casimir,  intends  Aim  no  dishonor. 

He  wink'd  not  then,  for  love  of  me  forsooth ! 

For  love  of  mo  now  let  him  wink !  Or  if 

The  dame  prOve  half  as  wise  ai  she  is  fair. 

He  may  still  pass  his'hand,  and  find  all  smooth. 

[P<unng  hie  hand  across  hie  irom. 

LABKA. 

Your  Mige8ty*s  reasoning  has  convinced  me. 

EMERICK  {with  a  tU^hi  ttartt  as  one  toAo  had  been 
laOdng  aloud  to  himself:  then  mih  scorn). 

Thee! 
Tis  well !  and  more  than  meant    For  by  my  faith 
I  had  half  forgotten  thee, — ^Thou  hast  the  keyf 

[Labka  hows. 
And  in  your  lady's  chamber  there's  full  space ? 

LABKA. 

Between  the  wall  and  arras  to  conceal  you. 

EMERICK. 

Here !  This  purse  is  but  an  earnest  of  thy  fortune, 
If  thou  provest  faithful.    But  if  thou  betrayest  me. 
Hark  you ! — the  wolf  that  shall  drag  thee  to  his  den 
Shall  be  no  fiction. 

[ExU  Emerick.  Labka  manel  tstCA  a  hey  m  one 
hand,  and  a  purse  m  the  other. 

LABKA. 

Well  then!  Here  I  stand, 
like  Hercules,  on  either  side  a  goddess. 
Call  this  [Looking  €d  the  punt 

Preferment ;  this  (Holding  up  the  key),  Fidelity ! 
And  first  my  golden  goddess :  what  bnds  she  7 
Only :— ^  T%is  way,  your  Mn^esly  !  hush.     T%e  house- 
hold 
Are  an  safe  foe^ei."— Then,  put  Fidelity 
Within  her  ptoper  wards,  just  turn  her  round — 
So-— the  door  opens — and  for  all  the  rest, 
Tis  the  king's  deed,  not  Laska's.    Do  but  this, 
And — '*I*m  the  mere  earnest  of  your  future  fortunes." 
But  what  says  the  other  ?— Whisper  on !  I  hear  you  I 

[Putting  the  key  to  his  ear. 
All  very  true! — ^but,  good  Fidelity! 
If  I  refuse  king  Emerick,  will  you  promise. 
And  swear,  now,  to  unlock  the  dungeon-door, 
And  save  me  from  the  hangman?  Ay!  you  Ye  sileot! 
What!  not  a  word  in  avwerf  A  clear  noosoit! 
Now  fbr  one  look  to  see  that  all  aie  kidged 
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At  die  dot  dwTince— tfwn    yonder  Ilea  the  roed 
For  Teih  tod  his  nyal  friend  king  Emerick ! 
[ExkLuKJi.  Then  emter  BATBOKt  tmd  BnBLKH. 

BITHLBN. 

He  k>ok*d  ea  if  he  were  iome  God  diaguieed 
Li  an  oM  wanior'a  veneimble  ahape, 
T»  gnaid  and  guide  my  mother.    la  there  not 
Chapel  or  ontoiy  in  this  manaion  7 


Efcn  aoi 


OLD  BATBORT. 


BXTBUBiV. 

lYom  that  place  then  am  I  to  take 
A  helm  and  breastplate,  boch  inlaid  with  gold» 
And  die  good  swoxd  that  once  was  Haab  Kiaprili*a. 

0U>  BATBORY. 

Iloae  iwy  anna  this,  day  Sarolta  ahoVd  me— 
With  wiaifnl  look.    I  'm  loat  in  wild  conjecturea ! 

BETRLEN. 

0  tempt  me  not,  e'en  with  a  wandering  gueaa, 
Td  Imak  the  firat  command  a  mother'a  will 
Impoaed,  a  mother'a  voice  made  known  to  me ! 
*Aii  wolf  my  ton**  aaid  ahe,  " our  namet  or  thine. 
The  thadow  of  the  eclipse  is  pasting  of 
The/vU  oihof  thy  destiny  !  Already 
The  fpictor  Crescent  gtitters  fortht  and  sheds 
Oer  the  yd.  lingering  haxe  aphantom  hghL 
Thou  canst  not  hasten  il!  Lsave  then  to  Heaven 
The  work  of  Heaven :  and  with  a  silent  spirit 
SympeOtae  with  Ike  powers  that  work  in  sHence  /'* 
llina  wpskib  the,  and  ahe  loek'd  aa  she  were  then 
Freah  from  aome  heavenly  viaion ! 

[Re-enier  Laska,  not  perceiving  thenL 

LA8KA. 

All  aaleep ! 
[7V»  deening  BrrHLor,  stands  in  idiot-affright. 
I  matft  speak  to  it  fint— Put — ^put  the  question ! 
Ill  eonfeaa  all .'  [Stammering  with  fear. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Laaka !  what  aila  thee,  man  f 
LAIXA  (pointing  to  Bcthlen). 
llMra! 


OLD  BATBORT. 

nodiing!  where  f 


LASKA. 


Batfilen,  torment  me  noti 


He  does  not  see  it ! 


BETBLZir. 

Soft!  Rouse  him  gently! 
He  hatfa  ootwatcfa'd  his  hour,  and  half  asleep. 
With  eyea  half  open,  minglea  sight  with  dreams. 

OLD  BATBORT. 

Ho!  T  mirn !  Don't  you  know  ua!  'tisBathoiy 
AndBedilen! 

LASKA  {recovering  himself). 

Good  now  f  Ha !  ha !  an  excellent  trick. 
Aimd !  Nay,  no  oflence ;  but  I  must  laugh. 
Bot  sue  yon  sure  now,  that  'tis  you,  yourself 

irraLDf  (holding  tip  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  him). 
Wonkist  be  oonvinoed  f 

LASKA. 

No  nearer,  pray!  consider! 
HitiloiiUproire  his  ghost,  Um  touch  would  fieese  me 
1^ t  toob^lODe.   No  nearer! 


ThaAol  is  drank! 


LASKA  (j<0  mora  reeoverif^ 
Well  now!  I  liive  a  brave  man  lo  my  heart 
I  myself  braved  the  monster,  and  would  fain 
Have  saved  the  false  one  from  the  &te  she  tempted 

OLD  BATBORT. 

FomLaskaf 

BXTBLXN  {to  BaTBORT). 

Mark!  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so! 
Glycine  f 

LASKA. 

She !  I  tmced  her  by  the  voice. 
You'll  scarce  believe  me,  when  I  say  I  heard 
The  close  of  a  song :  the  poor  wretch  had  been 

singing ; 
As  if  she  wiah'd  to  compliment  the  war>wolf 
At  once  with  music  and  a  meal  i 

betblsn  (to  Batbory). 

Mark  that! 

LASKA. 

At  the  next  moment  I  beheld  her  running. 
Wringing  her  hands  with,  Bethlen !  O  poor  BdOden  ! 
I  almost  fear,  the  sudden  noise  I  made. 
Rushing  impetuous  through  the  brake,  alarm'd  her. 
She  stopt,  then  mad  with  fear,  tum'd  round  and  ran 
Into  the  monster's  gripe.    One  piteous  scream 
I  heard.    There  was  no  second — ^1 — 

betblen. 

Stop  diere ! 
Well  spare  your  modesty !  Who  dares  not  honor 
Laska's  brave  tongue,  and  high  heroic  fancy  f 

LASKA. 

You  too,  Sir  Knight,  have  come  back  safe  and  sound! 
You  play'd  the  hero  at  a  cautious  distance ! 
Or  was  it  |hat  you  sent  the  poor  girl  forward 
To  stay  the  monster's  stomach  ?  Dainties  quickly 
Pall  on  the  taste  and  cloy  the  appetite ! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Laska,  beware !  Forget  not  what  thou  art ! 
Shouldst  thou  but  dream  thou  'rt  valiant,  cross  diyseir 
And  ache  all  over  at  the  dangerous  fancy! 

LASKA. 

What  then !  you  swell  upon  my  lady's  fiivor, 
High  lords,  and  perilous  of  one  day's  growth ! 
But  other  judges  now  sit  on  the  bench ! 
And  haply,  Laska  hath  found  audience  there. 
Where  to  defend  the  treason  of  a  son 
Might  end  in  lifting  up  both  Son  and  Father 
Still  higher;  to  a  height  from  which  indeed 
You  both  may  drop,  but,  spite  of  fate  and  fortune. 
Will  be  secured  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
'Tis  possible  too,  young  man!  that  ro}ral  Emerick, 
At  Laska's  rightful  suit,  may  make  inquiry 
By  whom  seduced,  the  maid  so  strangely  nussing^ 

bethlen. 
Soft!  my  good  Laska!  might  it  not  suffice, 
If  to  yoonelf,  being  Lord  Casimir's  steward, 
I  should  make  rec(ttd  of  Glycine's  fiite  7 

LASKA. 

Tis  well !  it  shall  content  me !  though  your  fear 
Has  all  the  credit  of  these  lower'd  tones. 

{Then  very  pompously 
Fiist,  we  demand  the  manner  of  her  death  f 

BETBLEN. 

Nay !  that's  superfluous !  Have  you  not  just  told  os^ 
That  yon  yourself  led  by  impetuous  valor, 
I  Witness'd  die  whole  ?  My  tale 's  of  later  date. 
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After  the  fate,  from  which  your  valor  strove 
In  vain  to  rescue  the  laah  maid,  I  aw  her! 

LASKA. 

Glycine  f 

BXTHLEN. 

Nay !  Dare  I  accuse  wise  Laska, 
Whose  vrords  find  access  to  a  monarch's  ear, 
Of  a  base,  braggart  lie  7  It  must  have  been 
Her  spirit  that  appear'd  to  me.    But  haply 
I  come  too  late  ?  It  has  itself  delive/d 
Its  own  commission  to  you? 

0I4>  BATH0B.T. 

Tis  most  likely! 
And  the  ghost  doubtless  vanished,  when  we  enter*d 
And  fiNind  brave  Laska  staring  wide— at  nothing! 

LASKA. 

Tis  well!  You've  ready  wits!  I  shall  report  them. 
With  all  due  honor,  to  his  Majesty ! 
Treasure  them  up,  I  pray !  a  certam  person, 
Whom  the  king  flatters  with  his  coxvfiidence, 
Tells  you,  his  royal  friend  asks  startling  questioos! 
Tis  but  a  hint!  And  now  what  says  the  ghostf 

BKTDLEX. 

Listen !  for  thus  it  spake :  "Say  thou  to  JLoafo, 
Olyciite,  knowing  all  thy  thoughts  engro89*d 
In  thy  new  office  of  king'tfool  and  knaves 
Foreteeing  thou^U  forget  with  thine  own  hand 
7b  fnake  due  penance  for  the  wronge  thou  'st  oauted  heft 
For  thy  eouTt  aa/e(y,  doth  coneenl  to  take  it 
From  Bethlen*»  cudgel'^^ihxu,  [Beatt  him  off. 

Off!  scoundrel!  off! 
[Laska  rune  away. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

The  sadden  swelling  of  this  shallew  dasMid 

Tells  of  a  recent  storm :  the  first  disruption 

Of  the  black  cloud  that  hangs  and  threatens  o*er  us. 

BETHLEN. 

E*en  this  reproves  my  loilering.    Say  where  lies 
The  oratory  ? 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Ascend  yon  flight  of  stain! 
Afidway  the  corridor  a  silver  lamp 
Hangs  o*er  the  entrance  of  Sorolta's  chamber. 
And  facing  it,  the  low-arch'd  oratory ! 
Me  thou 'It  find  watching  at  the  outward  gate : 
For  a  petard  might  burst  the  bars,  unheard 
By  the  drenched  porter,  and  Sarolta  hourly 
EJcpects  Lord  Casimir,  spite  of  Emerick's  message ! 

*  BBTHLEN. 

There  I  will  meet  you !  And  till  then  good  night ! 
Dear  good  old  man,  ^ood  night ! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

O  yet  one  moment ! 
What  I  repell'd,  when  it  did  seem  my  own, 
I  cling  to,  now  'tis  parting— call  me  father! 
It  can  not  now  mislead  thee.    O  my  son, 
En  yet  our  tongues  have  learnt  another  name,  • 
Bethlen !— «ay — ^Father  to  me ! 

BXTBLSN. 

Now,  and  for  ever* 
My  fotfaer!  other  aire  than  thou,  on  earth 
I  never  had,  a  dearer  could  not  have ! 
From  die  base  earth  you  raised  me  to  your  arms. 
And  I  would  leap  fiom  off  a  throne,  and  kneeling, 
Ask  Heaven's  blessing  from  thy  lips.    Myfiitber! 


lATHOBT. 

Go!Ck>!      ' 

[BcTHLDi  hreakt  t§  and  exit    Batbo&t  tosb 
efffeetUmatdy  after  him. 
May  every  star  now  shining  over  us. 
Be  as  an  angel's  eye,  to  watch  and  guard  him. 

lEfit  Bathort. 

Scene  changet  to  a  tpUniid  Bed-C^aaAer,  hag 
witktttpettry.  Sarolta  in  on  c^gsnl  A^Al 
Dreett  and  an  AitendanL 

ATTEKDANT. 

We  all  did  love  her.  Madam ! 

8AA0LTA. 

She  desenrsd  it! 
Luckless  Glycine !  rash,  mhappy  giii ! 
Twas  the  first  time  she  e'er  deceived  me. 

ATTEIfDANT. 

She  was  In  love,  and  bad  she  not  died  tfain^ 
With  grief  for  Bethlen's  loei,  and  fear  of 
She  would  have  pined  herself  to  death  At 

SAROLTA. 

Has  the  youth's  ftther  come  back  from  his  search  t 

ATTENDANT. 

He  never  will,  I  fear  me,  O  dear  lady ! 

That  Laska  did  so  triumph  o'er  the  old  maiH— 

It  was  quite  cruel— "Fou'fl  he  eure,"  said  he, 

"To  meet  toith  part  at  least  of  your  ton  BelUen, 

Or  the  wat'wdf  mutt  have  a  ^pnck  digettiam  ! 

Oo!  Search  the  wood  by  aU  meant!  Qoi  Iprayymr 

SAROLTA. 
Inhnnum  WTOtch ! 

ATTENDANT. 

And  old  Bathory  answisKd 
With  a  sad  smile,  **tt  it  a  mtdk*t  prayer. 
And  may  Heaven  read  it  backwardt,"    Tlioagh  lbs 

v«rBs  rash, 
Twas  a  small  fault  for  such  a  punishmeint! 

SAROLTA. 

Nay !  'twas  my  grief,  and  not  my  anger  spoke. 
Small  fault  indeed !  but  leave  me.  my  good  giri! 
I  feel  a  weight  that  only  pnyer  can  Ughten. 

[Exit  AUtniatl 
0  they  were  innocent,  and  yet  have  perish'd 
In  their  May  of  life ;  and  Vice  grows  old  in  triunph 
Is  it  Mercy's  hand,  that  for  the  bad  man  holds 

Life's  closing  gate  f 

Still  passing  thence  petitionary  houn 
To  woo  the  obdurate  spirit  to  repentance  f 
Or  would  this  chillness  tell  me,  that  there  is 
Guilt  too  enonnous  to  be  duly  punish'd. 
Save  by  increase  of  guilt  7  llie  Fowen  of  Evil 
Are  jealous  claimants.    Guilt  too  hath  its  oideaL 
And  Hell  its  o\vn  probation ! — ^Merdful  Heaven. 
Rather  than  this,  pour  down  upon  thy  supplianl 
Disease,  and  agony,  and  comfortless  want ! 
O  send  us  forth  to  wander  on,  unshelter'd ! 
Make  our  food  bitter  with  despised  tears ! 
Let  vi|toroos  scorn  hiai  at  ns  as  we  peas ! 
Yea,  let  us  sink  down  at  our  enemy's  gale. 
And  beg  forgiveness  and  a  moisel  of  bvead ! 
With  all  the  heaviest  worldly  visitations. 
Let  the  dire  father's  curse  that  hovers  o'er  as 
Work  out  its  dread  fulfifanant,  and  the  spirit 
Of  wrong'd  Kiuprili  be  appeased,    ^t  only. 
Only,  O  mtrcifu]  in  vwgeanoe  t  let  not 
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Ttet  pbgoe  torn  in.'vwd  on  my  Caomir't  tout! 

Scare  thence  the  fiend  Ambition,  and  reetore  him 

To  hii  own  heart !  O  Hive  him !  Save  my  hosband ! 
[Darvig  the  latttr  part  of  ihiM  tpeeck,  Emxeicx 
€tme$  forward  from  hu  hiding-place,  Sajmlta 
teeing  hiwi,  without  recognizing  him. 

Ilk  mdi  a  ^pe  a  father's  curse  should  come. 

SMSfticx  (fldoancing), 
Fevnot! 

BAHOLTA. 

Who  art  thou  f  Robber !  Traitor! 


Friend! 
Who  in  good  hoar  hath  starded  these  dark  fancies, 
Rspecioos  traitors,  that  would  iain  depose 
Joy,  loTO,  and  beauty,  from  their  natural  thrones : 
T^ose  lips,  thooe  angel  eyes,  that  regal  forehead. 

PAROLTA. 

Strengthen  me,  Heaven !  I  most  not  seem  afraid ! 

[Atide. 
The  king  to-night  then  deigns  to  play  the  masker. 
What  seeks  your  Biiyesty  ? 

XMXHICK. 

Sarolta's  love ; 
And  Emeiick's  power  lies  prostrate  at  her  ftet 

8ASOLTA. 

Heaven  guard  the  sovereign's  power  from  such  de- 
basement! 
Far  radier.  Sire,  let  it  descend  in  vengeance 
On  the  base  ingrate,  on  tiie  faithless  slave 
Who  dared  nnbar  the  doors  of  these  retirements! 
For  whom  ?  Has  Casirair  deserved  this  insult  7 
0  my  miagiving  heart!  I^— if— from  Heaven 
Yet  not  iitom  you.  Lord  Emerick ! 


Chiefly  from  me. 
Has  he  not  like  an  ingrate  robVd  my  court 
Of  Beanty'a  star,  and  kept  my  heart  in  darkness ! 
First  then  on  him  I  will  administer  justice — 
If  not  in  mercy,  yet  in  love  and  rapture.  [SaxeM  her, 

8AR0LTA. 

Help!  lYea«m!  Help! 

XMVRICK. 

Call  louder !  Seream  again ! 
Here's  nooa  can  hear  you ! 

8AR0LTA. 

Hear  me,  hear  me.  Heaven ! 

KHERICC 

Kay.  why  this  rage  ?  Who  best  deserves  you  f  Caaimir, 
Emeiiek's  bought  implement,  the  jealous  slave 
That  mews  you  up  with  bolts  and  bars  ?  or  Emerick, 
Who  profilers  you  a  throne  ?  Nay,  mine  you  ahall  be. 
Heaoe  with  this  fond  resislance !  Yield ;  then  hve 
This  month  a  widow,  and  the  next  a  queen ! 


[SiruggUng. 


BAEOLTA. 

Yet,  fer  one  brief  moment 
Unhand  me,  I  coqjure  you. 

[She  Ikrmot  him  of,  and  nrsAei  loHMmKe  a  toUeL 

Embricx  foUmot,  and  a§  the  iahee  a  dagger, 

he  gnupe  it  in  her  hand. 


Ha!  ha!  adagg«r; 
A  seemly  orMUMOt  hi  a  lady's  eaaket! 
hdd,  derotioD  k  dda  tt»  low* 


Bat  yours  is  tragic !  Love  in  war!  It  eharmo  me, 
And  makes  your  beauty  worth  a  king's  embncea ! 

{During  Udt  tpeeeh,  Bethixn  eiiteri  armed), 

BETHLKIV. 

RufSan,  forbear!  Turn,  turn  and  front  my  awoid! 

EMERICK 

Pish!  whois thisf 

■AROLTA. 

O  sleepless  ejre  of  Heaven ! 
A  blest,  a  blessed  spirit !  Whence  camest  thoa  t 
IMay  I  still  call  thee  Bethlen  f 

BETHLSN. 

Ever,  lady, 
Yonr&ithfal  soldier! 

EMERICK. 

Insolent  slave !  Depart! 
Know'st  thou  not  me  f 

BETHLEN. 

I  know  thou  art  a  villain 
And  coward !  That,  thy  devilish  purpose  marks  thee ! 
What  else,  this  lady  must  instruct  my  sword ! 

8AR0LTA. 

Monster,  retire !  O  touch  him  not,  thou  blest  one ! 
This  ia  Uie  hour,  that  fiends  and  damned  spirits 
Do  walk  the  earth,  and  take  what  form  they  list ! 
Yon  devil  hath  assumed  a  king's ! 


BETHLEN. 

Usurp'dit! 

EUERICK. 

The  king  will  play  the  devil  with  thee  indeed! 
But  that  I  mean  to  hear  thee  howl  on  the  rack, 
I  would  debase  this  sword,  and  lay  thee  prostrate. 
At  this  thy  paramour's  feet ;  then  drag  her  forth 
Stain'd  with  adulterous  blood,  and  [Then  to  Sarolta 

— Mark  you,  traitress ! 
Stnimpeted  fbst,  then  tum'd  adriA  to  beggary ! 
Thou  prajred'st  fbr't  too. 

8AR0LTA. 

Thou  art  so  fiendish  wicked. 
That  in  thy  blasj^emies  I  scarce  hear  thy  threats. 

BETHLEN  , 

Lady,  be  cohn !  fear  not  this  king  of  the  buskin ! 
A  king?  Oh  laughter!  A  king  ^jazet! 
That  from  some  vagrant  actor's  tyring-room, 
Hath  stolen  at  once  his  speech  and  crown ! ' 


EMERICK. 


Ah! 


Thou  hast  been  leann'd  and  trick'd  up  for  this! 
As  surely  as  the  wax  on  thy  death-warrant 
Shall  take  the  impression  of  this  royal  signet. 
So  plain  thy  face  hath  ta'eo  the  mask  of  rebel ! 
[Emerick  points  hi*  hand  haughtily  towafdt  Bbtb- 
LEN,  who  catching  a  tight  of  the  tignet,  teitee 
hit  hand  and  eagerly  obtervet  the  tignet,  then 
fiingt  (he  hand  hack  with  indignant  joy. 

BETHLEN. 

It  must  be  so !  Tis  e'en  the  counterpart ! 

But  with  a  foul  usonung  cipher  on  it ! 

The  light  hath  flash'd  from  Heaven,  and  I  murt 

follow  it ! 
O  curst  usurper!  O  thou  brother-murderer! 
That  madest  a  star-bright  queen  a  fugitive  widow ! 
Who  fill'st  the  land  with  curses,  being  thyself 
All  curses  in  one  tyrant!  see  and  tremble ! 
This  is  Kianrili's  sword  that  now  hangs  o'er  tfiae! 
Kinprifi's  hiasling  cuiae,  that  from  its  point 
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Siooti  lightningB  at  thee !  Hark !  in  Andreas'  name, 
Heir  of  his  vengeance !  hell-hound !  I  defy^thee. 

\Thiey  fght,  and  jutt  aa  ^merick  is  diaamud,  in 
ruth  Cabimir,  Old  Bathory,  OTid  attendants. 
Casihir  runs  in  betu}een4he  combatants,  and 
parts  them :  in  the  struggle  Bktulen's  sujord 
is  thrown  down, 

CASIMIR. 

The  king  disarm'd  too  by  a  stranger!  Speak! 
What  may  this  mean  7 

EMERICK. 

Deceived,  dishonored  lord ! 
Ask  thou  yon  fair  adultress !  She  will  tell  thee 
A  tale,  which  wouldst  thou  be  both  dupe  and  traitor, 
Thou  wilt  believe  against  thy  friend  and  sovereign ! 
Thou  art  present  note,  and  a  friend's  duty  ceases : 
To  thine  own  justice  leave  I  thine  own  wrongs. 
Of  half  thy  vengeance,  I  perforce  must  rob  thee, 
For  that  the  sovereign  claims.    To  thy  allegiance 
I  now  commit  this  traitor  and  assassin. 

[Then  to  the  Attendants. 
Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon !  and  to-monow, 
£ra  the  sun  rises, — ^hark !  your  heads  or  bis ! 

BETHLEN. 

Can  Hell  work  miracles  to  mock  Heaven's  jostioe  t 

EMERICK. 

Who  speaks  to  him  dies !  The  traitor  that  has  menaced 
His  king,  must  not  pollute  the  breathing  air, 
Even  with  a  word ! 

CASIMIR  (to  Bathory). 

Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon! 

[^nt  Bethlen,  hurried  <^  by  Bathoey  and 
Attendants. 

EMERICK. 

We  himt  to-mozTOw  in  your  upland  forest : 

Thou  (to  Cabimir)  wilt  attend  us:  and  wilt  then 

explain 
This  sudden  and  most  fortunate  arrival. 

[Exit  Emxrick  ;  manent  Casimik  and  SutOLfA. 

BAROLTA. 

My  lord !  my  husband  *  look  whose  sword  lies  yonder! 
XPointing  to  the  sword  which  Bethlen  had  been 

disarmed  of  by  the  Attendants. 
It  is  Kiuprili's;  Casimir,  'tis  thy  father's! 
And  wielded  by  a  stripling's  arm,  it  baffled. 
Yea,  ftU  like  Heaven's  own  lightnings  on  that  Tar- 

qtiin. 

CASIMIR. 

Hush!  hush!  [In  an  wider  voice. 

I  had  detected  ere  I  left  the  city 
The  tyrant's  curst  intent    Lewd,  damn'd  ingrate ! 
For  him  did  I  bring  down  a  father's  curse ! 
Swift,  swift  must  be  our  means !  To-morrow's  stm 
Sets  on  his  fate  or  mine !  O  blest  Sarolta ! 

[Embracing  her. 
No  other  prayer,  late  penitent,  dare  I  offer, 
But  that  thy  spotless  virtues  may  prevail 
O'er  Casimir's  crimes  and  dread  KiupriU's  cune ! 

{Exeunt  consulting. 


Enter  Lord  Rudolpb. 

Well  met.  Lord  Ruddlph! 

Your  whisper  was  not  lost  upon  my  ear. 
And  I  dare  trust— 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

£nough !  the  time  is 
You  left  Temeswar  late  on  yester-eve  f 
And  sojoum'd  there  some  hours  t 

cabimir. 

Ididac 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Aught  of  a  hunt  preparing  I 


Heaidyou 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L 

ACOadeina  Wood. 

JBnCer  Cabimir.  looking  anxious^  around. 

CABIMIR. 

Hub  iiMdB  most  be  the  spot!  O,  hen  he  oomeB! 


CASIMIR. 

Yea ;  and  met 
The  BBsembled  huntsmen ! 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Was  then  no  woid  giveaT 

CASIMIR. 

The  word  for  me  was  this ; — T%s  royal  Ltofnd 
Chases  thy  mUkrwhite  dedicated  ISnd. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Your  answer  f 

CASIMIR. 

As  the  word  proves  false  or  true. 
Will  Casimir  cross  the  hunt,  or  join  the  hnnlmfln! 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

The  event  redeem'd  their  pledge  f 

CASIMIR. 

It  did,  and  theraibra 
Have  I  sent  back  both  pledge  and  invitatioB.    - 
The  spotless  Hind  hath  ^ed  to  them  £»  shelter. 
And  bears  with  her  my  seal  of  fellowship! 

[They  take  hands,  etc. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

But  Emerick !  how  when  you  reported  to  him 
Sarolta's  disappearance,  and  the  flight 
Of  Bethlen  with  his  guards  f 

CABIMOU 

O  he  received  it 
As  evidence  of  their  mutual  guilt :  in  fine, 
With  ooaening  wannth  condoled  with,  and  dismisi'd 
me. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

I  enter'd  as  die  door  was  dosing  on  you : 

His  eye  vras  fix'd,  yet  seem'd  to  follow  yoo. 

With  such  a  look  of  hate,  and  acom  and  triiimph. 

As  if  he  had  you  in  the  toils  already, 

And  were  then  choosing  where  to  stab  yoo  fStsL 

But  hush!  draw  back! 

CAI^IMXR. 

This  nook  is  at  the  fiofhest 
From  any  beaten  track. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

There!  mark  them! 
[Points  to  where  Lasxa  and  Putaluts  crost 
the  Stage. 

casdoe. 


LORD  RtmOLPH. 

One  of  die  two  J  recognized  this  morning ; 
His  name  is  Pestalutz :  a  tma^  ruffian. 
Whose  Ace  is'  prologue  still  to  some  dark  maitler. 
Beware  no  stratagem,  no  trick  of  message, 
^'         you  fiom  your  servants. 

CAsmn  (iBtide). 

Ideserwit 
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TIm  comnde  of  that  ruffian  u  my  tervant; 
Tbe  one  I  irarted  most  and  most  preferr'd. 
Bat  we  nmit  part.    What  makea  the  king  ao  late  f 
It  wai  hii  wont  to  he  an  eariy  atiner. 


LOSn  mUDOLFB. 

And  his  main  policy 
TV)  fBthnI  the  alnggaid  nature  in  ooiaelvea 
b,  in  good  troth,  the  better  half  of  the  aecret 
To  enthral  the  world :  for  the  will  govenw  ell. 
See,  the  tky  lowen !  the  croaa-windi  waywardly 
Chaae  the  fimtaatic  maMea  of  the  clouda 
With  a  wild  mockery  of  the  coming  hunt ! 

CASunu 
Mark  yimder  maaa!  I  make  it  wear  the  shape 
Of  a  huge  ram  that  butts  with  head  dopresi'd. 

LORD  RUDOLPH  (tmiUng). 
Belike,  some  stray  sheep  of  the  oozy  flock, 
Which,  if  bards  Ue  not,  the  Sea-shej^erds  tend, 
Glaacns  or  Proteus.    But  my  fiuicy  shapes  it 
A  mooster  coachanl  on  a  rocky  shel£ 

CASIMIR. 

Maik  too  the  edgea  of  the  lurid  mass — 
RestlesB,  as  if  some  idly-vexing  Sprite, 
(te  swift  wing  ooesting  by,  with  techy  hand 
Flnck'd  at  die  ringlets  of  the  vaporous  Fleece. 
Thew  are  sure  signs  of  conflict  nigh  at  hand, 
And  elemental  war! 

[A  stngfo  TViMipet  heard  at  a  duianee. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

That  single  blast 
Amoonces  that  the  tyrant's  pawing  courser 
Neighs  at  the  gate  [A  vAUy  of  Thanpds. 

Hark !  now  the  king  comes  forth ! 
For  ever  midst  this  crash  of  horns  and  clarions 
He  foounia  his  steed,  which  proudly  reais  an-end 
While  he  looks  round  at  ease,  and  scans  the  crowd, 
Vain  of  his  stately  form  and  honemanship ! 
I  must  away  I  my  absence  may  be  noticed. 

CASIMIR. 

Oft  ss  ihaa  canst,  essay  to  lead  the  hunt 
Banl  by  the  forest  skirts ;  and  ere  high  noon 
Expect  oar  sworn  oaofoderates  from  Temeswor. 
I  trust,  ere  yet  this  clouded  sun  slopes  westward, 
That  Emeiick'a  death,  or  Casimir's,  will  appease 
The  manea  of  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili ! 

[Exit  Rudolph  and  manel  Casimir. 

The  traitor,  Laska! 

And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced. 

Could  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  wam'd  me. 

Whence  leam'd  she  this  ? — 0  she  was  innocent ! 

And  to  be  ^mocent  ui  nature's  wisdom ! 

The  fledge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 

Feai'd  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter. 

And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches, 

Tbe  never-yeteeen  adder^s  hiss  first  heard. 

O  surer  than  Suspicion's  hundred  eyes 

Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart, 

By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness, 

Reveals  Cie  approach  of  eviL    Casimir ! 

O  fool!  O parricide!  through  yon  wood  didst  thou, 

Wifli  fire  and  sword,  pursue  a  patriot  fother, 

A  widow  and  an  orphan.    Darest  thou  then 

(Curse  laden  wretch),  put  forth  these  hands  to  nise 

ThB  ark,  all  sacred,  of  thy  country's  cause  f 

Look  down  in  pity  on  thy  son,  Kiuprili ; 

And  let  diis  deep  abhon«nce  of  his  crime» 


Unstain'd  with  selfish  feais,  be  hia  atoneawnt  I 

0  strengthen  htm  to  nobler  oompensatian 
In  the  deliverance  of  his  bleeding  country ! 

[EnlCAflOOR. 

Scene  changee  to  the  moiOh  of  a  Gstem,  a»niAA  JL 
ZiroLTA  and  Gltcihb  dieeoeertd. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Our  friend  is  gone  to  seek  some  safer  cave. 
Do  not  then  leave  me  long  alone,  Glycine ! 
Having  eqjoy'd  thy  commune,  loneliness, 
ThaX  but  oppress'd  me  hitherto,  now  scares. 

GLYCXirE. 

1  diall  know  BetUen  at  the  furthest  distance, 
And  the  same  moment  I  descry  him,  lady, 

I  will  return  to  you.  [ExU  Gltcinx. 

Enter  Old  Bathory,  ^peaking  ae  he  eniere, 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Who  hears  ?  A  friend ! 
A  messenger  from  him  who  bears  the  signet! 

[Zapolya,  who  had  been  gazing  t^eetionatdif  after 
Glycinr,  etarte  ai  Bathory'b  voice. 
He  hath  the  watch-word !— Art  thou  not  Bathoiy  f 

OLD  BATHORY. 

0  noble  lady!  greetings  from  your  son ! 

[Bathort  knaeU. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Rise !  rise !  Or  shall  I  rather  kneel  beside  thee. 
And  call  down  blessings  from  the  wealth  of  Heaven 
Upon  thy  honor'd  head  7  When  thou  last  saw'st  me 

1  would  fulLfiun  have  knelt  to  thee,  and  could  not. 
Thou  dear  old  man !  How  oft  since  then  in  dreams 
Have  I  done  worahip  to  thee,  as  an  angel 
Bearing  my  helpless  babe  upon  diy  wings ! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

O  he  was  bom  to  honor !  Gallant  deeds 
And  perilous  hath  he  wrought  since  yestereve. 
Now  from  Temeswar  (for  to  him  was  trusted 
A  life,  save  thine,  the  dearest)  he  hastes  hithei^— 

ZAPOLYA. 

Lady  Sarolta  mean'st  thou? 

OLD  BATHORY. 

She  issafo. 
The  royal  brate  hath  overleapt  his  prey, 
And  when  he  tum'd,  a  sworded  Virtue  fiioed  him. 
My  own  brave  boy-— O  pardon,  noble  lady ! 
Your  son 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark!  Isithef 

OLD  BATHORY. 

I  h^ar  a  Toioe 
Too  hoarw  for  Bethlf  n's !  T  was  his  seheme  and  hope. 
Long  ere  the  hunters  could  approach  the  forest. 
To  have  led  you  hence. — Retire. 

ZAPOLYA. 

O  life  of  tenon! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

In  tbe  cave's  month  we  have  such'vantage-gromid 
That  even  this  old  arm — 

[JExeuitf  Zapolya  on^  Batrobt  into  the  Cam. 

Enter  Laska  and  FuTAixm^ 


Dtatardl 


Notastepfiirthflrl 
pebtalutz. 
was  thii  your  promise  to  the  khiff 
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LA8KA. 

I  have  fulfiird  hia  orders ;  have  walk'd  ^tfa  yoa 
Am  with  a  friend  ;  have  pointed  oat  Lord  Canmir: 
And  now  I  leave  you  to  take  care  of  him. 
For  the  king's  purposes  are  doubtless  friendly. 

PESTALUTZ  (affecting  to  ttdrt^ 
Be  CD  your  guard,  man ! 

LA8KA  {in  affrighi). 

Ha!  what  BOW? 

nSTALOTZ. 

Behind  you 
TwM  one  of  Satan's  imps,  that  grinn'd,  and  threat* 

en'd  you 
For  your  most  impudent  hope  to  cheat  Us  master! 

LASKA. 

Ahaw!  What,  you  think  'tis  fear  that  makes  me 
leave  you  ? 

PESTALUTZ. 

b't  not  enough  to  play  the  knave  to  others, 
But  thou  must  lie  to  thine  own  heart? 

LA8KA  {pompoudtfY 
Friend !  Laska  will  be  found  at  his  own  post, 
Watching  elsewhere  for  the  king's  interest 
There's  a  rank  plot  that  Laska  must  hunt  down, 
Twixt  fiethlen  and  Glycine ! 

rESTALUTZ  (wiA  a  tneer). 

What!  the  girl 
Whom  Laska  saw  the  war^wolf  tear  in  pieces  7 

LASKA  (thrcwing  down  a  bow  and  grroios). 
Well !  there 's  my  arms !  Hark !  should  your  javelin 

fail  you. 
These  points  are  tipt  with  venom. 

[Starts  and  sees  Gltcine  wUhouL 
By  Heaven!  Glycine! 
Now,  as  you  love  the  king,  help  me  to  seize  her! 

[They  run  out  after  Glycine,  and  «ft«  thrieki  with- 
out :  then  enter  Batuory  from  thg  Cantm. 

OLD  BATHOEY. 

Rest,  lady,  rest !  I  feel  in  every  sinew 

A  young  man's  strength  returning !  Which  way  went 

they? 
The  shriek  came  thence. 

[Gaah  of  twords,  and  Bethlbn's  voice  hoard  from 
behind  the  Scenes ;  Glycine  enters  akumed ; 
then,  as  seeing  Laska's  bom  and  arroios. 

glycine. 
Ha  \  weapons  here  f  Then,  Bethlen,  thy  Glycine    ' 
Will  die  with  thee  or  save  thee ! 

[She  seises  them  and  rushes  out  Bathokt  fcBoieing 
her.  Lttdy  and  irregular  Music,  and  Peasants 
wilk  hunling-spears  cross  the  stage,  nnging  cho- 
rally. 

CHORAL  SONG. 

Up.  up !  ye  dames,  ye  lasses  gay! 
To  the  meadows  trip  away, 
Tis  you  must  tend  the  Qimat  this  mom. 
And  scare  the  small  birds  from  the  com. 
Kot  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-dqr. 

IMw  iLe  hetith  and  le«v»  tht  hdoit 
T»  tiM  eridnt  and  (ha  bwiim  : 


Find  grannam  out  a  sunny  seat. 
With  babe  and  lambkin  at  her  feet 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  today. 

jRe^nfer,  as  the  HanlJinen  pass  off,  Bathokt, 

and  Glycine. 

GLYCINE  (Jteaning  on  Bethlin). 
And  now  once  more  a  woman 

bethlen. 

WasitthoD 
That  timid  eye,  was  it  those  maiden  hands 
That  sped  the  shaA  which  saved  me  and  avengad  maf 

OLD  BATHORY  {tO  BeTHLEN  CXvUinglt^ 

'Twas  a  vision  blazon'd  on  a  cloud 
By  lightning,  shaped  into  a  passionate  scheme 
Of  hfo  and  death !  I  saw  the  traitor,  Laska, 
Sloop  and  snatch  up  the  javelin  of  his  comrade ; 
The  point  was  at  your  btick,  when  her  shaft  rsachlA 

him 
The  cowtard  tum'd.  and  at  the  selfaami 
The  braver  villain  fell  beneath  your  swoid. 

Enter  Zapolya. 

ZAFOLYA. 

Bethlen !  my  child !  and  safe  too! 

BETBlEN. 

Mother! 
Royal  Zapolya !  name  me  Andreas ! 
Nor  blame  thy  son,  if  being  a  king,  he  yet 
Hath  made  his  own  arm,  minister  of  his 
So  do  the  Gods  who  lanch  the  thunderbolt! 

ZAPOLYA. 

O  Raab  Kiuprili !  Friend !  Protector!  Guide! 
In  vain  we  trench'd  the  altar  round  with  watan, 
A  flash  from  Heaven  hath  touch'd  the  hidden  irn<nw 

BETHLEN  (hastily). 
And  that  mi^estic  form  that  stood  beside  fhee 
Was  Raab  Kiuprili ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

It  was  Raab  Kiuprili ; 
As  iore  as  thou  art  Andreas,  and  the  king. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

HaU  Andrsas!  haU  my  king !  [DrwaqiMfy 

ANDREAS. 

Stop,  thou  revered  ons! 
Lest  we  oflend  the  jealous  destinies 
By  shouts  ere  victory.    Deem  it  then  thy  dntf 
To  pay  diis  homage^  when  'tis  mine  to  daim  it 

GLYCINE. 

Accept  thine  hand-maid's  service !  [KnteUtig 

ZAPOLTA 

Raise  her,  son! 

0  raise  her  to  thine  arms!  she  saved  thy  life. 

And  through  her  love  for  thee,  she  saved  thy  modtarli! 
Hereafter  thou  shalt  know,  that  this  dear  fluid 
Hath  other  and  hereditary  claims 
Upon  thy  heart,  and  with  Heaven-guarded  inttiiiol 
But  earned  on  the  woric  her  sire  began ! 

ANDREAS. 

Dear  maid !  more  dear  thou  camt  not  be !  tfie  rMt 
Shall  make  my  love  religion.    Haste  we  iMoee; 
For  as  I  reaoh'd  the  aUrts  of  this  high  tonUt^ 

1  heard  the  noise  and  uproar  of  die  ehaae, 
PwiWifM:  iiB  aeboei  fton  the  mwuiiain  foot 


ZAPOLYA. 
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OLTCINB. 

Buk  I  mn  die  hont  approachet. 

iBon  wUkiMt,  and  aflenuwdi  A4ml  flwrfer. 

O  Kiaprili! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

1%b  danoD^iinileii  of  the  middle  air 
An  in  fall  cry,  and  icaie  with  arrowy  fire 
The  gniltf !  Hark!  now  hen,  now  there,  a  horn 
SawUi  an^y  with  irregular  bUut !  die  tempeil 
Hm  Kitter'd  them ! 
[Uonu  heard  a*  from  difireiU  placet  at  a  ditkmrt. 

ZAPOLTA. 

O  Heavena!  where  itayi  KupriUt 

I  OU>  BATHOlir. 

IhB  wood  will  be  murounded !  leave  me  here. 

ANDEXAB. 

My  moliier !  let  ne  lee  lAes  ODoe  in  ttftty, 
I  too  win  luNten  back,  with  lightning't  ipeed* 
lb Mek  the  hero! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Haste !  my  lift  upon  it, 
in  guide  him  nfe. 

AifDBBAB  {ikmder  agam). 

Ha!  whatacnuh  wai  tfiere! 
Heaven  leemt  to  claim  a  mistier  criminal 

[Pamiing  wdkaut  to  He  body  tf  Pvtaldtb. 
Tlia&  yon  vile  nibalteni. 

ZATOLTA. 

Your  behest,  High  Powen, 
Low  I  obey!  to  the  appointed  spirit, 
Thai  hath  so  long  kept  watch  round  thii  drear  cavern, 
la  ftrvent  faith,  Kiuprili,  I  intmst  thee ! 

[ExetaU  Zapolta,  Andbxab,  and  Gltoinb, 
AmdekaB  Aaeii^  m  haMe  droft  kU  eword. 
Mmel  Bathoet. 

old  batbory. 
Tod  bleeding  oorae,  (pointing  to  pKnAUm*B  hodjft 

may  work  ns  mischief  still : 
(kice  aeen,  *twill  looae  alarm  and  crowd  the  hnnt 
From  afl  parts  towards  this  spot    Strip!  of  ilB  annor, 
111  dng  it  hither. 

[£tti  Bathort.    After  a  wkik  eeveral  HutUere 
erote  Ike  atage  at  eeaUered.  Some  time  after, 
enter  Kiufrili  in  hit  diegiti»e,fainiing  with 
/aligue,  and  at  purtued. 
raab  kiuprili  {jAroming  cf  kit  diagwet). 
Since  Heaven  akme  can  save  me.  Heaven  akme 
Shall  be  my  trosL 

[Thea  tptaking  at  to  Zapolta  tn  Ike  Caeem. 
Haste!  haste!  Zapolya,  flee! 
[Be  entert  tke  Casern,  and  tken  retmmt  ta  olona. 
Gone !  Seized  perhaps  ?  Oh  no,  let  me  not  perish 
Despairing  of  If eaven's  justice !  Faint,  disarm'd. 
Each  sinew  powerieoi,  senseless  rcx;k  sustain  me ! 
Thoa  art  parcel  of  my  native  land. 

[7^^  obtertdng  tke  emard, 
A  sword! 
Ht!  and  aiy  sword!  Zapolya  hath  escaped, 
"Hie  mmderers  are  baflSed,  and  there  lives 
An  Andreas  to  avenge  Kiuprili*s  fall ! — 
There  was  a  timet  when  this  dear  sword  did  flash 
As  dreadful  as  the  storm-fire  from  mine  anns : 
1  can  scarce  raise  it  now — ^yet  come,  fell  tyrant ! 
And  bring  with  thee  my  shame  and  bitter 
To  end  lit  work  and  diine !  Kiuprili  now 
Can  take  the  death-blow  as  a  soldier  should 

R 


RMMter  Bathort,  toift  fkedsed  My  ^PiiTAum. 

old  batbort. 
Poor  tool  and  victim  of  another's  guilt! 
Thou  follow'st  heavily ;  a  reluctant  weight ! 
Good  truth,  it  is  an  undeserved  honor 
That  in  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili's  cave 
A  wretch  like  thee-should  find  a  biuial-plaoe. 

[Then  obterving  KlUFRiu. 
Tis  he ! — in  Andreas'  end  Zapolya's  name 
Follow  me,  ry  verqnd  fbim  f  Thou  needst  not  speak, 
For  tfaon  canst  be  no  other  than  Kiuprili! 

nirPRiLL 
And  are  they  iafb?  [NoitewiAoa^ 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Conceal  youiieU;  my  Lord! 
I  williqisleBdthem! 

KIITPRILL     , 

Is  Zapolya  safe  t 

OLD  BATHORT. 

I  doubt  it  not;  bat  haste,  haste,  I  ooqjure  you! 

[Aj  Ae  rettres,  in  rutktt  Cabimir. 
OAMma,  {eniering). 


Tbaa  shalt  not  now  escape  me! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

8to|,Loid  CasiBiir! 
It  is  00  nunster. 

CABIlllR. 

Art  thou  too  a  tnutorf 
Is  this  the  place  where  Emerick's  murderen  lorkf 
Say  where  is  he  that,  trick'd  in  thb  disguise. 
First  lured  me  on,  then  scared  my  dastard  fbUoweis? 
Thou  must  have  aeen  him.  Say  where  is  th'ssnain? 
OLD  BATHORT  (pointing  to  Ike  body  ef  PiBTALim). 
There  lies  the  asnssin !  slain  by  that  same  sword 
That  was  descending  on  his  curst  empik^r. 
When  entering  thou  beheld'st  Sarolta  rescued ! 

OASIHIR. 

Strange  providence !  what  then  was  he  who  fled  met 
^ATHORT  pcintt  to  tke  Cavern,  wkence  Kiunuu 
advancet. 

Thy  looks  speak  fearful  things!  Whither,  old  man! 
Would  thy  hand  point  me  t 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Casimir,  to  thy  ftther. 
CABHiiR  (tfisooBerii^  KnmuLi). 
The  cune!  the  cuise !  Open  and  swallow  me. 
Unsteady  earth !  Fall,  diay  rocks !  and  hide  me! 

OLD  BATHORT  (to  KlUPRZLl). 

Spehk,  speak,  my  Lord ! 

KiDPRiLi  (koidt  otU  tke  eword  to  Bathort). 

Bid  him  fulfil  his  wok! 

CABIMIR. 

Thou  art  Heaven's  immediate  minister,  dread  spirit ! 
O  for  sweet  mercy,  take  some  other  form, 
And  save  me  fiom  perdition  and  despair! 

QU>  BATHORT. 

He  Uvea! 

CASIMIR. 

Uvea!  A  other's  cuise  can  never  die! 

KIT7PRILI  (ta  tf  tone  of  pity). 
O  Casimir!  Casimir! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Look !  he  dolh  fbifive  you! 
Hark!  'tia  the  tyrant's  voice. 

[Emirick'b  Miee  wUkmd 
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limed,  I  kneel! 
ReCnetdiycane!  d  by  dijr  mother's 
Heve  pity  oo  diy  ntfAfafaamiig  duU ! 
If  not  ibr  me,  yet  Sat  my  manoent  wile, 
Tet  far  my  ommtiy't  mke,  give  my  um  Unngdi, 
Formitting  me  agein  to  call  thee  fiuber! 

KioniLL 
SoD,Ififgive11iee!  Tbke  thy  ftlfacff^e  fwmd ; 
^Vheii  Aoa  diah  lift  it  in  thy  ooantz/^ceiiM* 
In  liat  nme  hMuit  doth  thy  fiuher  Uem  time! 

[KiDrmiu  amd  Casoiie  embrace ;  Aey  dl  reftre 
io  tim  Caeem  eupporting  Kronuu.  CAnmA 
Of  fty  occuiejil  ^rcipt  He  robe,  and  Batbort 
fftnowt  ii  over  tke  body  of  FuTAUm. 
ximiCK  (enlmi^).       , 
Fod>!  Cowaids!  fellow— or  by  Hell  I'll  make  yon 
Find  reaaon  to  ftar  Emeridc,  more  than  all 
Hie  nrammer-fieods  that  ever  maaqueraded 
As  goda  or  wood-nympha !— ^ 

T%en  eeee  the  body  tf  TwnAum,  oaeered  by 
CiBiMX&'a  cloak.  * 

Ha! 'tie  done  then! 
Our  neeeaniy  villain  hath  proved  fidthfhl. 
And  there  liei  Cadivir,  and  our  Utai  feaia! 

WeU!— Ay,weU! 

And  ia  it  iu<  wAf  For  though  grafted  on  in, 
And  fill*d  too  with  our  aap,  the  deadly  power 
0£  the  parent  poiaon-tree  Inrk'd  in  its  fibraa : 
There  waa  too  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili  in  him: 
The  old  enemy  look'd  at  me  in  hie  face. 
E'en  when  hia  wordB  did  flatter  me  with  duty. 

[Am  Emxeick  aioen  toiearde  the  body,  enter  from 

the  Cavern  Casimui  amd  Batboet. 

« 

OLD  lATHORT  (^omtbi^  fp  where  the  noitv  ie,  and  otide 

toCAgaam). 
Tliia  way  they  come ! 

caaufiE  {fltide  to  BATHoav). 

Hold  them  in  chedi  awhile. 
The  path  ia  nanow !  Rndolph  wUl  amiat  thee. 


IMKUCK  (flnde,  nolperoeimng  Casiiiir  and  Bathort, 

amd  lookmg  at  the  dead  body). 
And  ere  I  ring  the  alarmn  of  my  aonow, 
I  *11  lean  that  face  once  more,  ami  murmur— Hera 
liea  Caaimir,  the  last  of  the  Kiuprilis ! 

lUmoovert  the  face,  amd  etaris. 
Hell!  'tisPestdutz! 

OASIMIR  {coming  forward). 

Yes,  thou  ingmte  Emerick! 
T is  Pestduti !  'tis  thy  trusty  murderer ! 
To  qneU  thee  more,  see  Raab  Kluprili's  sword ! 

XMRRICK. 

Curws  on  it,  and  thee!  Think'st  thou  that  petty  omen 
Dare  whisper  fear  to  Emerick's  destiny  f 
Ho!  Treaaon!  Treaaoo! 

CABIMIR. 

Then  have  at  thee,  tyrant! 
iT%ey fght   EMXRiCK/aOa 


[Diss. 


Betray'd  and  baffled 

By  mine  own  tod!— — Ch! 

CAaouR  itriumphanayy. 

Hear,  hear,  my  fether! 
Thon  shoddst  have  witnem'd  thine  own  deed.    O 

fether! 
Wake  liom  that  envious  swoon!  The  tyrant *s  fellen ! 
Thy  swoid  hath  oonquer'd!  As  I  lifted  it. 


Tliy  Meanng  did  indeed  descend  npsn  me; 
Diskdging  the  dread  curse.    It  flew  ferfi  fiwn  ■• 
And  ligfa^  on  the  tynnt! 

£afer  Rodoltb,  Batbobt,  and  Attemdaait 

RUDOLPH  and  batbort  {entering). 

Frienda!  fiiaodatoCMdr! 

CASHOB. 

BiQoioe,  Olyiians !  the  usurper's  ftSeii' 

RUDOLPB. 

80  perish  tyrants!  aoend  uaurpalion! 

CABIMIR. 

Bear  henoe  the  body,  and  move  dovdy  on? 

One  moment 

Devoted  to  a  joy,  that  bears  no  witnem, 

I  foUow  yoiuand  we  will  greet  our  oountiyaiea 

With  the  two  best  and  fullest  gifb  of  Henven — 

A  tyrsnt  feUen,  a  patriot  chief  lealoted! 

[EseiMt  Cabimir  uiCo  fks.Caeem.   The  red  em 
ike  eppomU 


Scene  ehangee  to  a  epiendid  Chamber  m  CaiddrIi 
(ktelie.   CoNFKDKRATn  dieoovertd. 


It  cannot  but  succeed,  fti^nda.    From  this  peiaoa 
E'en  to  the  wood,  our  messengers  aie  poalad 
l^th  such  short  intenpace,  that  feat  as  aomd 
Can  travd  to  us»  we  shall  leam  the  eventl 

Enter  another  Corfrsbuts. 
What  tidings  from  Temeswart 

8BCONO  GONFEDSRATB. 

With  one  voioa 
Th'  assembled  cfaieftaina  have  depoeed  the  tytuS; 
He  is  prodaim'd  the  public  enemy. 
And  the  proteption  of  the  law  withdrawn. 

PIRST  OORFBDBRATK. 

Juat  doom  fer  him,  who  governs  without  law! 
Is  it  known  on  wlxxn  the  sov'reignty  will  fell  t 

BRCOND  OONPRDBRATS. 

Nothing  is  yet  decided ;  but  report 

Pbinn  to  Lord  Casimir.    The  gratefd  memoiy  • 

Of  his  renowned  fef 


£aler  Sarolta. 

Hail  10  Sardtn. 

SAROLTA. 

Confedemte  friends!   I  bring  to  you  a  joy 
Worthy  our  noble  cause !  KiuprUi  Uvea, 
And  firom  hia  obscure  eiile,  hath  retum'd 
To  Uem  our  Qountiy.    More  and  greater 
AGght  I  disdose ;  but  that  a  woman's  vdce 
Wodd  mar  the  wondrous  tale.   Wdt  we  fer  him 
The  partner  of  the  gkty— Raab  Kiuprili ; 
For  he  done  is  worthy  to  announce  it 

[ShonU  qf  **  Kiuprfli,  KiupriU  .**'  and  The  TynM  '• 
fellen  r  loifAoitf.  Then  enter  Kivmm  Cuma, 
Rudolph,  Batbort,  and  Aitendante,  ofler  ttr 
daahorhoM 


RAAB  KlUPRILL 

Spare  yet  your  joy,  my  friends !  A  higher  waitt  yoo: 
Behdd  your  Queen ! 

Ef^terfrom  oppoeile  tide,  Zapolva  and  Andrkas 
royaBy  attired,  with  Glycine. 

CONPBDRRATSa. 

Comaa  she  from  heaven  to  blem  wt 
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IA?0LTA. 

Heftven's  work  of  gnce  n  full ! 
Kmjnli,  dioa  ait  aa&l 

SAABKiomu. 
Royal  Zapolya! 
to  the  hBKvmJf  powan,  pay  wa  oar  dnty  finti 
Who  not  akna  pnaarvad  thaa^  ^t  for  thaa 
And  far  our  conntiy,  tfaa  ona  prockflia  bauidi 
Of  Andreai*  royal  hooaa.    O  ooimtiyiiiaii, 
Bdwld your  Kmg!  And  thank  <mt  oounlty's  faniua, 
Tbst  tba  tunm  maana  which  hava  ptaaarvad  our 

■oraraignt 
Have  likewiaa  rear*d  him  worduar  of  dia  dirona 
By  virtoa  dian  by  hirdu    Ilia  uodoubtad  proo& 
Pladged  by  hia  rayal  modiar,  and  diia  old  man 
(Whon  nama  henoefordi-  ba  daar  to  all  Ulyriana), 
We  haila  to  lay  bafina  tha  aaMmblad  ooundL 


Hnl,  Andiaaa!  Hail,  niyria't  rightfid  king! 

▲HPKXAS. 

Sapported  dnia,  O  fitenda !  Hwam  oowaidioa 

Unwoidiy  of  a  royal  birth,  to  ■hrink 

From  die  appoiniMl  chaiga.    Tet,  whilawa  wait 

The  awfid  aanetkn  of  coovanad  lUjnia, 

In  due  brief  whila,  O  lat  ma  iaal  myaelf 

Hie  child,  the  iiiend,  die  debtor !— Heroic  modknS— 

But  what  can  breath  add  to  that  aacrad  name  ? 

Kjopfili!  gilt  of  Providence,  to  teach  w 

Hb$X  loyalty  ia  bat  the  poblie  form 

Of  the  aublimeit  fiiendahip,  let  my  youth 

Climb  round  thee,  aa  the  vine  around  ita  elm : 

Thoa  my  aupport,  and  /  thy  faithful  fruitage. 

My  heart  ia  foU,  and  theae  poor  worda  expram  not 

They  aro  bat  an  art  to  check  iti  over«welling. 

Bedny!  ahiink  not  from  my  filial  aimi ! 

Now,  and  from  hencaibrth,  thou  ahalt  not  Ibrfaid  ma 

T»  eall  tiaae  fitdiar!  And  dan  I  fbigat 


Tha  powarfol  intercamion  of  thy  virtna, 
Lady  Saioltaf  8U11  acknowledge  ma 
Thy  ftidiful  aoldierS— But  what  invocation 
Shall  my  full  ioul  addreai  to  thae,  Glycinaf 
Thou  eword,  that  leap'at  from  ftrdi  a  bad  of 
Thoa  ftlcoo^aarted  dove  f 

XATOLTA. 

Hear  diat  from 
For  era  eha  Uvad,  her  fitfhar  mvad  thy  lift^ 
Thine,  and  diy  fugitiva  modiar*i ! 


Chef  Ragoni! 

0  ihama  upon  my  head !  I  wrndd  have  given  her 
Toabaaaalavef 

SATOLTA. 

Heavan  ovanolad  thy  poipoaab 

And  aant  an  aagal  (Poiitfti^  to  Saaolta)  to  diy  hwM 
toguaidher! 

IVa  piaciouB  bark!  fraii^htad  widi  an  oor  trawuna ! 

[7b  Andeeab. 
Ilia  iport  of  tampeata,  and  yet  ne'er  the  victim. 
How  many  may  daim  ealvage  m  diee ! 

iPwOuig  to  Oltoimx).        Take  bar,  mq  ! 
A  queen  that  bringa  with  her  a  licfaar  dovny 
Than  orient  kinge  can  give ! 

8AK0LTA. 

A  banquet  waiti  ^ 
On  thia  aoapidoue  day,  far  tome  few  houia 

1  chum  to  be  your  hoiteai.    Soenea  so  awful 
Widi  ibdiing  light,  force  wisdom  on  ua  all ! 
E'en  women  at  the  diataff  henoa  may  lae, 
lliat  bad  men  may  rebel,  but  ne'er  be  free; 
May  whisper,  when  die  wavaa  of  faction  ftam, 
Nona  k>ve  their  country,  but  who  k>ve  their  homa ; 
For  freedom  can  v^th  dioaa  alone  abide. 

Who  wear  die  golden  chain,  widi  honeat  pnda^ 
'Of  bra  and  duty,  at  dieir  own  fire^ida  : 
While  mad  ambition  ever  dodi 
Ifii  own  aara  fate,  in  iti  own  read< 


Sfie  ipitcolomini;  or,  tfieiFittftyart  of  oraUetitttefti. 


A   DRAMA. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERBUN  OF  SCHOLER. 


PREFACE. 


It  was  my  intention  to  have  prefixed  a  Life  of  Wal- 

lenelein  to  this  tramhition;  bot  I  found  that  it  muat 

•ither  have  occupied  a  space  wholly  disproportionato 

<o  die  nature  of  die  publicatioD,  or  have  been  meraly 

a  neagre  caitakgue  of  events  narrated  not  more 

raUy  dian  diey  already  are  in  die  Play  itself    The 

[jcwtf  tmnshttion,  likewise,  of  Schiller's  History  of 
<M  Thir^  Yea,.' ^„  ^y^Q^QJ.!^  ,]^  ^^^^  l]^„^ 


In  die  translation  I  endeavored  to  render  my  Author 
UteraHif  wherever  I  waa  not  prevented  by  abaoluto 
difibrenoes  of  idiom ;  but  I  am  oonadoua,  diat  in  two 
or  three  short  passages  i  have  been  guilty  of  dilating 
the  original;  and,  from  anxiety  to  give  the  frill 
meaning,  have  weakened  the  force.  In  the  metre  I 
have  availed  myself  of  no  other  liberties  than  thoaa 
which  Schiller  had  permitted  to  himaelf,  except  th« 
occaaional  breoking-up  of  the  line  by  the  aubatitu- 
tion  of  a  trochee  for  an  iambic ;  of  which  liberty,  ao 
frequent  in  ear  tragediea,  I  find  no  instance  in  theaa 
dnunas. 

&  T.  COLmMK. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  t 

decorated  wUh  Cdorttmd  elker  War  Inagnia, 
ILLO  wUh  BoTLEM.  and  Isolanl 

ILLO. 

Te  have  come  late^bnt  ye  are  come !  The  distaiioe» 
Coimt  Ifolan,  excusee  your  delay. 

IBOUMh  .      . 

Add  thn  too,  that  we  oome  not  empty^iaiided.  . 
At  Dooaawert*  it  was  reported  to  xa, 
A  Swedah  caravan  waa  on  ita  way 
Transporting  a  rich  caigo  of  proviaon, 
Ahnostnx  hundred  wagons.    This  my  Cniafi 
Plunged  down  upon  and  leiied,  this  weig^  puiae  ^ 
We  bring  it  hither 

iux>. 

Just  in  time  to  baDquet 
The  illuBtrious  company  aawmbled  here. 

BUTLE&. 

Til  all  alive  I  a  stining  scene  here ! 


I80LANI.  • 


Ay? 


The  very  churches  are  all  full  of  soldiers. 

[Casts  hie  eye  around. 
And  in  the  Council-house  too,  I  observe, 
Yott*re  settled,  quite  at  home!  Well,  well!  we  soldiets 
Must  shift  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  can. 

ILLO. 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  regiitaentB. 

You'll  find  Count  Tertsky  here,  and  Tiefenbach, 

Kolatto,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Hinnersam, 

The  Piccolomini,  both  son  and  father 

You  Ml  meet  with  many  an  unexpected  greeting 

From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.    Only 

Galas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altringer. 

BUTLjn. 

Expect  not  Galas. 

How  so  ?  Do  you 

IBOLANI  {inierrupting  Mm), 
Max.  Piccolonuni  here  9— O  bring  me  to  him. 
I  see  him  yet  ('tis  now  ten  years  ago. 
We  were  engaged  with  Miuisfeld  hard  by  Dessan), 
I  see  the  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  him, 
Leap  his  black  war-horse  from  the  bridge  adown, 
And  t'ward  his  &ther,  then  in  extreme  peril. 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scarce  upon  his  chin!  I  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finish'd  in  him. 

ILLO. 

You'll  see  him  yet  ere  evening.    He  oonducta 
The  I>uchess  Friedland  hither,  and  the  Princesat 
From  Camthen.    We  expect  them  here  at  noon. 


ILLO  (heeUating), 


BITTUEE. 

Both  wife  and  daughter  does  die  Dnke  cdl  Utker  t 
He  crowda  in  visitants  fhm  all  sides. 


I0OIANL 


Hm! 


So  mueh  ike  better!  I  had  flamed  my  mind 
To  hear  of  naught,  but  warlike  circumstaneer 
Of  marches,  and  attacks,  and  batteries : 
And  b!  the  Duke  provides,  that  aomedung  too 
Of  gender  sort,  knd  lovely,  ahould  be  prassot 
To  feast  our  eyes. 
ILLO  (loXb  hoe  teen  Manding  in  the  attiiude  of  aKdi- 
lofion,  to  BcTLKE,  tokom  he  leade  a  Utde  en 
aidii). 
And  how  came  you  to  know 
That'die Count  Galas  jdns  us  notf 

BUTLUU 


•  A  tow0  aboQt  IS  G«iniu  milM  N.  B.  of  Uko. 

t  "^dokM  in  Gannur  beins  slwajn  raifninff  powwt,  Ibeir 

—  and  daofhten  are  entitled  Prineet  snd  PrinceMt. 


He  importimed  me  to  remain  behind. 

ILLO  (iotf&  tearmlh). 
And  yoaf — ^You  hold  out  firmly  T  ' 

[Oraspa^  hit  hand  with  efietton. 
MoUeBmler! 

BOTLEK* 

After  the  obiigation  which  the  Duke 
Had  laid  so  newly  on  me 

ILLO. 

f  had  ibigoltoB 
A  pleasuit  duty— Mtuor-Genexal, 
I  wish  you  joy ! 

ISOLANI. 

What,  yott  mean,  of  hia  ve^osntf 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gill  stiH  sweelta. 
The  Duke  has  given  him  the  v^iy  same 
In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  dien, 
Work'd  hiniBelf,step  by  step, through  each  pielfeinait, 
From  the  ranks  upwards.    And  verily,  it  gives 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 
To  the  whole  corps,  if  once  fai  their  romemhiiBee 
An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  his  way. 

BUTunu 
I  am  perplex'd  and  doubtful,  whether  or  no 
I  dare  accept  diis  your  congratulation. 
The  Emperor  has  not  yet  confiim'd  (ho  appointmmt' 

jaOLANL 

Seixe  it,  fnend !  Seixe  it!  The  hand  which  in  disi 

post 
Placed  you,  is  strong  enough  to  keep  yon  there, 
Spite  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  f 

ILLO. 

Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it  I — 

If  we  would  oS  of  us  consider  it  so ! 

The  Emperor  gives  us  nothing ;  from  the  Duke 

Comes  all — ^whate'er  we  hope,  whato'er  we  have- 

isoLAm  (to  Illo). 
My.noble  brother!  did  I  tell  you  how 
The  Duke  wiH  satisfy  my  crsditors  f 
Will  be  himself  my  banker  for  the  future. 
Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man !— « 
And  this  is  now  the  third  time,  think  of  that ! 
This  kingly-minded  man  has  rescued  me 
From  absolute  ruin,  and  restored  my  honor. 

ILLO. 

0  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  with  his  wishei ! 
Why,  friend!  he'd  give  the  whole  world  to  hi* 

soldiers. 
But  at  Vienna,  brother !— here *s  the  grievance!" 
What  poUiic  schemes  do  they  not  lay  to  shorten 
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Hit  ana,  and  where  they  can,  iq  dip  hia  piaiooa. 
Thes  die»  new  dainty  raqoiaitioivi!  cheae* 
Wluch  tfaif  nine  Queatenberg  hiiztga  hither ! — 


Ay! 

Them  raqnidtiana  of  the  Emperor^^ 
I  loo  have  heard  about  them ;  but  I  hope 
Tie  Duke  will  not  dnw  bock  a  aingle  inch ! 

xxxa 
Noifiom  hia  right  moat  auraly,  unleaa  fiiat 
—Fnoi  office! 

VOTLEM.  {akockBd  tmd  c(m/uamty» 
inaw  you  tmgki  than  ?  You  alonn  me, 

uouaal/it  Ae  aoMc  <iaie  wUk  BcTUsXt  tmd  •■  a  Aur* 

rymgvcim). 
We  diottkl  be  rnin'd,  every  one  of  w! 

No  more! 
Tooder  I  aee  our  worthy  Jriend*  upptottching 
With  the  lientenant'Genenl,  PiooolominL 

BOTUE  itkakiMg  his  head  tigniJiauUly). 
I  fear  we  ahaU  not  go  hence  oa  we  came. 


SCENE  n. 
Enter  OcTAyio  PxccOlomini  and  QucanNano. 

OCTATio  (JfiS  in  the  distance). 
Ay,  ay !  mora  atill  f  Still  moia  new  viaiton ! . 
Acknowledge,  friend !  tiiat  never  waa  a  camp, 
Which  held  at  once  ao  many  heada  of  heroea. 

[ApprooMng  nearer. 
Wdeome,  Count  laolani ! 

I80LAKI. 

My  noble  bioiher, 
Even  now  am  I  arrived ;  it  had  been  elae  my  duty^— 

OGTAVIO. 

And  Colonel  Botler — tnut  me,  I  rerjoice 

Thw  to  renew  4cquaintance  with  a  man 

VFhoao  vrorth  and  aervicea  I  know  and  honor. 

SeOi  aee»  my  friend ! 

Them  mi|^t  we  place  at  once  before  our  eyea 

The  aom  of  waida  whole  trade  and  myatery— 

[7b  QunmcNBnw,  jfreeenting  BuTLJn  ami  Iboumi 

at  the  eame  time  to  him. 
Theae  two  the  totd  aom— Strength  and  Diapatch. 

auKSTKNnsa  (to  Octavio). 
And  lo!  betwixt  them  both,  experienced  Prudence! 
0CTAT10  (fretenting  Qpbtbrbsrq  to  BoTLn  and 

IflOLAKl). 

The  Chamberlain  and  War-commiarioner  Queaten- 

heig,  . 
The  bearer  of  the  Empexor'a  beheata. 
The  kmg-tried  fiiend  ahd  patron  of  oil  aoldiera, 
We  hoDor  in  thia  noble  viaitor.      [  Uninermd  tSenee, 

tLLo(momng  tmoards QamsKnOQ). 
Tb  not  the  fiat  tune,  noUe  Miniater, 
You  bare  ahown  our  caiqp  thia  honor. 

aUESTINBKBG. 

Onoe  befiire, 
I  Mood  bsfino  Aeae  colon. 

ILLO. 

PerehoDce  loo  yon  remember  uAere  diat  waa. 
It  woi  at  Zniimt  in  Moravia,  where 


*  80oluo  with  a  ineer. 
t  A  tovD  not  fftrftoai  the  Hioe-BloimtaiBi,  oa  the  Ugh  road 
(raoi^Vimaa  to  Piacoa. 


Ton  did  pwaanf  yoniaelf  u^on  the  part 

Of  the  Emperor,  to  anpplicate  our  Duke 

That  he  would  atiaight  aaaume  the  chief  oonmand. 

aUBSTXIfBOU}. 

To  tappUoatet  Nay,  noble  General ! 

So  &r  extended  neither  my  oommiarion 

(At  leaat  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  my  MaL 

•        ILLO. 

Well,  wen,  then — to  eompd  him,  if  you  cbooae. 
I  can  remember  me  right  wdl.  Count  Tilly 
Had  aufler'd  total  A>ut  upon  the  Leek 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy, 
Whom  there  waa  nothing  to  delay  fiom  praaaing 
Onwarda  inte  the  very  heart  of  Auatria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenbeig  appear'd 
Before  our  General,  atorming  him  with  prayera. 
And  menacing  the  Emperor'a  diapleaaure, 
Unleaa  he  took  compoaaion  on  thia  wretchedoeaB. 

looLAif  I  {elept  up  to  llern). 
Yea,  yea,  'tia  eomprehenaible  enough. 
Wherefore  with  your  commianon  of  to<day 
You  were  not  all  too  willing  to  remember 
Your  former  one. 

Why  not.  Count  laolan  f 
No  contradiction  aure  exiata  between  them. 
It  woa  the  urgent  boaineaa  of  that  time 
To  anateh  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand ; 
And-  my  oommiaiion  of  to^ay  instrucii  me 
To  free  her  from  her  good  fiienda  and  pioteelora. 

ILLO. 

A  worthy  office !  Afler  with  our  blood 

YITe  have  wrested  thia  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon* 

To  be  awept  out  of  it  ia  all  our  thanks, 

The  aole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victoriea. 

atTSSTKHBKltO. 

Unleaa  that  wretched  land  be  doomed  to  aufier 

Only  a  change  of  evila,  it  muat  be 

Freed  from  the  aoonrge  alike  of  fiiend  and  foe. 

ILLO. 

What  T  T  waa  a  fovorable  year ;  the  boofa 
Can  anawer  fieah  demanda  already. 

QUfffl'lMBEKO. 

Nay, 
If  you  diaooorae  of  herda  and  meadow-ground*— 

laOLANL 

The  war  maintaina  ihe  war.   Are  the  boora  ruin'd* 
The  Emperor  gaioa  ao  many  more  new  aoldieia 

aunrutnio. 
And  ia  the  poorer  by  even  ao  many  autgeoliL 

nOLANI. 

Fob !  We  are  all  hi9  aubjecta. 

QunTKNBjnui. 
Yet  with  a  difference.  General!  TheeDofiUa 
With  profitable  induatiy  the  purae, 
The  othera  ore  well  akill'd  to  empty  it 
The  aword  baa  mad^  the  Emperar  poor;  Iho  plow 
Muat  reinvigorate  hia  reoouroea. 

UOLANL 

Sure! 
Timea  ore  not  yet  ao  bod.   Methinkalaee 

[Eataminmg  with  his  eye  the dreteand  omamenii 
^  QraargNnBia. 

Good  itova  of  gold  that  atOl  remaini  naeoinU 
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QUEnVNBKia. 

Tlmk  Heaven!  that  meaftrhave  been  fimnd  out  to 

hide 
Some  little  from  the  fingen  of  Ifae  Croati. 

IZJX). 

There !  The  Stawata  and  the  Maitimti* 

On  whom  the  Emperor  heape  hia  giAi  and  gnoee, 

To  the  heart-bunung  of  all  good  Bohemians— 

Thoae  minions  of  court  fiivor,  those  court  harpies. 

Who  fiitten  on  the  wrecks  of  dtizeas 

Driven  fiom  their  house  and  home — ^who  reap  no 

harvests 
Save  in  the  general  calamity — 
Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 
The  desolation  of  their  country — ihea^f 
Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war, 
The  fatal  war,  which  they  alone  enkindled ! 

BDTXJBR. 

And  those  state-parasites,  who  have  their  feet 
So  constantly  beneath  the  Emperor^s  table. 
Who  cannot  let  a  benefine  &11,  but  they 
Staap  at  it  with  dog*s  hungeN—they,  forsooOi, 
Would  pare  the  sokiier's  bread,  and  cross  his  reckon- 
ing! 

UOLANI. 

My  life  long  wHI  it  anger  me  to  think, 
How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  yean  ago, 
To  see  about  new  horws  for  our  regiment, 
How  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragg*d  me  on,  and  left  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-fiitton'd  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  fiivor 
That  ftll  beneath  their  tables.    And,  at  hist, 
Whom  dtouM  they  send  me  but  a  Capuchin !        • 
Straight  I  began  to  muster  up  my  sins 
For  absolutionT— but  no  such  luck  for  me ! 
TkU  was  the  man,  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
\  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  hones : 
And  I  was  forced  at  last  to  quit  the  field. 
The  busineas  unaocomplish'd.    Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  me,  in  three  days,  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vienna. 

aUBBTXNBKRO. 

Yes,  yes !  your  travelling  bills  soon  found  their  way 

to  us: 
Too  well  I  know  We  have  still  accounts  to  setde. 

ILLO. 

War  is  a  violent  trade ;  one  cannot  always 

Fifush  one*s  worii  by  soft  means ;  every  trifle 

Must  not  be  blacken'd  into  sacrilege. 

If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  ooundl, 

^Ifa  due  deUberation  had  selected 

The  smallest  out  of  fi>ur-and-twenty  evils, 

r  ftith  we  should  wait  long. — 

"Dash!  and  through  with  it!*'~That's  the  bettor 

watchwoni. 
Then  after  come  what  may  come.  Tis  roan's  nature 
To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing  otlce  past, 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  ^  what  shall  I  do?'* 
Is  wone  to  man  than  went  neceenty. 

QUESI'JCNBCBOv 

Ay,  doubtless,  it  is  true :  the  Duke  doei  spare  us 
The  troublesome  task  of  choosing, 

BirrLnu 

Tte,  the  Duke 
Cares  with  a  father's  feelings  for  h»  troops ; 
But  bow  the  Emperor  feels  fhr  us,  we  *ee. 


tlUESTINBUO. 

fl!«  cares  and  fillings  all  ranks  share  alike, 
Nor  win  he  oOer  one  up  to  another. 

ia0LA.NI. 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  uf  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  ihat  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  &ttening  in  his  fields  at  iMxne. 

auxsTKNBXBO  (isttt  o  meer). 
Count !  this  comparison  you  make,  not  I. 


Why,  were  we  all  the  court  supposes  vm, 
Twen  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  as  liberty. 

amEflTSNBSBG. 

Ton  have  takea  liberty — ^it  was  not  given  yon. 
And  tlierefiire  it  bedomea  an  urgent  duty 
To  rein  it  in  with  corbf 

0CTAVIO  (jbUerpotiHg  and  aidretmmg  QrxsTEiVBEBO). 

My  noble  fiiend. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  remembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  camp,  and  among  wnrriuni. 
Ilie  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedoa^ 
Could  he  act  daringly,  unless  he  dared 
Talk  even  jv>  f   One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  wio(ihy  officer. 

[Potaln^  io  BuTLiK. 
Which  now  has  but  mistaken  in  its  Boark, 
Preserved,  wheo  nanght  but  boldness  could  pneerTo 

To  the  Emperor  his  capital  city,  Pmgue, 
In  a  most  formidable  mutiny 
Of  the  whole  garrison.  [WUianf  mitsw  at  a  iHftmrr 

Hah!  here  diey  come! 

ILLO. 

The  sentries  are  saluting  them^  this  signal 
Aimouncee  the  arrival  of  Ihe  Duiliesi. 

OOTAVID  (to  QcTttTENBIRa). 

'Bien  my  son  Max.  too  has  returned.    n*waB  he 
Fetch'd  and  attended  them  from  Camthen  hither. 

ISOLANl  (to  ILLO). 

Shall  we  not  go  in  company  to  greet  than  f 

ILLO. 

Well,  let  Us  ga — ^Ho!  Colonel  Buder,  come. 

(7b  OCTAVIO. 

You'll  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meef 
The  noble  Envoy  at  the  GeneraVs  palace. 

[£settnt  oil  hut  QucsTENBsaa  and  Octaho. 


SCENE  m. 


QOXSTBHBKRO  and  OcTAVia 
ai7JC8mfBXBa  {.witkngnMofav^donani  oMomM^kmaUi, 
What  have  I  not  been  forced  to  hear,  Octevio ! 
What  senthnents !  what  fieree,  uncurb'd  defiance ! 
And  were  this  spirit  nniven^-— 

OCTAVIO. 

Hm! 
You  are  now  acquainted  widi  three-fomiiM  of  the 
army.  *   - 

QUSSTBNBKRO. 

Where  must  we  seek  then  for  a  second  hteC 

To  have  the  custody  of  this!  That  lUo 

Thinks  worse,  I  fear  me,  than  he  speaks.    And  then 

This  Butler  too— he  cannot  even  conceal 

llie  passionate  workings  of  his  ill  intentiom. 

OCTAVIO. 

Quickness  of  temper— irriteted  pride ; 
Twas  nothing  more.    I  cannot  give  up  Butler. 
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I  know  a  ipeD  that  will  ■)Ondkpc»w 
IIm  evil  ipixt  in 


01  tUiii  woiM,  ftr  wone,  Aan  we  had  eufier^d 

Omwhea  ta  dieam  of  at  Viamia.   Tbeie 

We  aw  iionlf  with  a  ooortier'e  eyei, 

Eya  duoded  by  the  apbndor  of  the  thfona. 

WehainotieoiidiaWardiioC  the  Commander. 

Tlw  iBa&'^<^)owei4iil  in  hie  campu   Here,  hdke^ 

Til  guile  iDodier  dung. 

flare  ie  ao  Eamerot  noie— die  Duke  ie  Emperor. 

AbflkiBf  ftiead:  alai»  my  noble  fiiend ! 

'nk  wdk  wfaieh  fOQ  haTe  ta'en  meillNMigh  the  camp 

Sbikn  my  hopee  proenaiai 

OCTAVia 

Now  you  lee  yonnelf 
Of  wtat  a  peritoue  kind  the  oflSoe  is, 
WhkK  yoa  deliver  to  me  fiom  the  Court 
TiB  lewt  aoepidnn  of  Ae  General 
Co*  me  my  fieedom  and  my  liie,  and  wouM 
But  harien  Iw  moit  detperate  enterprise 


Where  wm  our  reason  sleeping  when  we  t^ortm} 
Thii  madman  with  the  sword,  and  placed  such  power 
in sadi aliawlf  I  tell  you,  he  11  reftse, 
Ibtly  refose,  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders. 
Frieoi  he  «m  do 't,  and  what  be  can,  he  will 
And  then  die  impunity  of  his  defiance 
Oh!  what  a  pnclamatien  of  oar  weidmem! 

OCTATIO. 

Jy  yethU  too,  1m  has  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 
Wi^out  a  porpose  hither t  Here  in  camp! 
And  at  thai  very  point  qf  time,  in  which  . 

We'ie  timing  tor  the  war  ?  That  he  has  taken 
TheM,  the  last  pledges  of  his  toymlty. 
Away  from  out  the  Emperor's  domain*— 
This  ii  no  doubtfhl  tokai  of  tha  nearness 
Of  ioae  entpcioii/ 

QumBNtno. 

How  shall  we  hold  looting 
Beneafi  this  tmnpest,  which  collects  itself 
And  Araata  ua  fiimi  all  quartan  ?  The  enemy 
Of  the  empire  on  our  borders,  now  already 
The  ampler  of  the  Danube,  and  still  fiuiher. 
And  frhher  slill,  extending  every  hour ! 
In  oar  intefioi;the  ahrun-bells 
Of  inanmction — ^peasantry  inarms — 
An  Qfldea  discontented — and  the  army, 
Just  ID  the  Bioment  of  our  expectation 
Of  aidanee  fiom  it— lo  I  this  very  army 
Seduced,  run  wild,  bit  k>  all  dheipline,, 
Looaen*d,  and  rent  asunder  fiom  the  state 
And  fiom  their  sovereign,  the  blind  iiMrumeBC 
Of  the  amst  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
Of  learfiil  jpower,  which  at  his  will  Ae  wielda! 


OCTAVID. 

Ray,  nay,  fiiand !  let  us  not  despair  too  soon. 
Ifeo's'words  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds: 
And  many  a  reaolute,  who  now  appears 
Made  op  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden 
Find  in  bis  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  oC 
I^  but  a  angle  honest  man  speak  out 
He  tme  nana  of  his  crime !  Bemember  too. 
We  stud  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected. 
CoQBiB  AUiiQger  and  Gaha  have  muvlwi'd 


Tlieir  little  army  fridiM  to  its  duty, 
Andhdaily  it  beoooMa  more  numerous. 
Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise :  you  know 
I  hohl  him  all  enoompass'd  by  my  listeners. 
Whate*er  he  does,  is  mine,  even  while  'tis  doing— > 
No  step  so  small,  but  mstantly  I  hear  it; 
Yea,  hk  own  mouth  discloses  it 

QJJttTKMWtMO. 

Tia  quite 
Incomprehensible,  that  he  detecfei  not 
HiefiMiso 


OOTAVIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  think. 
That  I,  by  Ijnng  arti,  and  complaisant 
Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  giaoes: 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all'«onliding  fiiendship!  No— 
Cqmpall'd  alike  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  coontiy,  and  our  sovereign. 
To  hide  my  genuine  ieelings  fiom  him,  ]ret 
Ne*er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  oounterfeifei! 

(iinDmiiBna* 
It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

OCTAVIOu 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Cbmrades  and  friends  we  always  were    long  habii 

Adventurous  deeds  peribrm'd  in  company,  ^ 

And  dl  those  many  and  various  inddenti 

Which  store  a  soldJier's  memory  with  afiectkms. 

Had  bound  us  long  and  eariy  to  each  other — 

Tet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 

Ifis  heail  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  out  in  sudden  growth.    It  was  the  moming 

Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Lutzner. 

Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out. 

To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 

At  distance  fiom  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 

I  ibund  him  in  a  sleep.    When  I  had  waked  hun 

And  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him. 

Long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 

Astounded  ;  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck. 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  far  ouistripp'd  the  worth  of  that  small  lervioa. 

$nce  then  his  confidence  has  I^Uow'd  me 

Wiih  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  fled  fiom  hint 


You  lead  your  son  into  the  aecretf 

OCTAVia 

No! 

QtnflTKN  BUO. 

What!  and  not  warn  him  eifiier  what  bad  hands 
His  lot  has  placed  him  in? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  must  perftnea 
Leave  him  in  ^srdship  to  his  innocence. 
EBs  young  and  open  soul— dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habits!  Ignorance 
Akne  can  keep  alive  the  cheerfiil  air, 
The  unembanaas'd  senae  and  light  free  spirit, 
That  make  the  Duke  secure. 


tenjEiaiiiltrV 

My  honored  fifiend!  most  highly  do  I  dean 
Of  Cokmel  Piflookimin^^^yet    if 
Baflect  a  Mttla 
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OCTATIO. 

I  muit  TentiiM  it 
Hinh  S— Thero  he  ooibm! 


SCENE  IV. 


Max.  PiccoLOHiin,  Octatio  PioooLomm, 

QaXBTERBnO. 
MAX. 

Ha!  there  he  ■  himtelf.  Welcome,  my  fitther! 

[He  embrace*  hie  father.  Am  he  turn*  round,  he 

obteruet  Q;ui8TKNBna,  amd  drawt  badi  teiih 

a  edd  and  reeerved  air. 
You  en  engaged,  I  aee.  I  *11  not  dieturb  yoiL 

OCTATIO. 

How,  Max.  t  Look  cIomf  at  thif  viator. 
Attentiont  Max.,  an  old  friend  merite— Reverenoe 
Belongi  of  rifi^t  to  the  envoy  of  your  sovereign. 

MAX.  (drUy). 
Von  Qaeetenberg !— Weloome---if  you  bring  with  yon 
Aoght  good  to  our  head-qiuutexs. 

aommrBXia  (letnN^  hie  hand). 

Nay,  dnw  not 
Yoor  hand  away,  Count  Piooolomini ! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  I  seized  it, 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewith* 

[Thking  the  handtofbatk 
Octavio— Max.  Piccolomini ! 

0  savior  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen ! 

Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stoiis,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts. 

MAX. 

Heh! — Noble  ministor!  You  miss  your  pefU 

You  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 

You  're  sent,  I  know,  to  find  fault  and  to  scold  Us — 

1  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

ocTAVio  (to  Max.)-  . 
He  cornea  from  court,  where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  with  the  Duke,  as  .here. 

MAX. 

What  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  him  7 

That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 

What  he  himself  akme  doth  underatond ! 

Well,  therein  he-doen  ripht,  nnd  will  pcreist  in 't. 

Heaven  never  meant  him  (or  that  pospive  thing 

That  can  be  struck  and  hiunroer'd  out  to  suit 

Another's  taste  and  fancy.    He  'II  not  dance 

To  every  tune  of  every  minister : 

It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can't  do  it 

He  is  possess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit. 

And  his  too  is  the  station  of  command. 

And  well  fi>r  us  it  is  so !  There  exist 

Few  fit  to  nUe  themselves,  but  few  that  use 

Their  intellects  intelligently. — Then 

Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man, 

Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him, 

The  pause,  the  central  point  to  thousand  thousands — 

Stands  fix'd  and  stately,  like  a  firm-buill  column. 

Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 

Now  such  a  man  is  WallenMtein ;  and  if 

Ano&er  better  suits  the  court — no  other 

But  such  a  ene  as  he  can  serve  the  army 

QUXflTENBKEO 

The  army  7  Doubtle^' 


OCTAVIO  (to  Quari'mBHo). 

Hush !  Supfirass  it,  fiiend ! 
Unlese  tome  end  were  answer'd  by  the  utterance^^ 
Of  him  there  you'll  make  nothfaig. 

MAX.  (potitinuing). 

In  their  distreoB 
They  call  a  ipirit  up^  and  when  he  comes. 
Straight  their  flesh  craepa  and  quivers,  and  they 

,  .  dread  him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  call'd  him  upb 
The  tmoommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  be 
Like  things  of  eveiy  day. — ^Dut  in  the  field. 
Ay,  there  the  Prtstnt  Being  makes  itself  felt 
lie  personal  must  oommand,  the  actual  ey» 
Examine.    If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
All  that  it  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  hk  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  flmt  which  Itees, 
He  must  invoke  and  question^^^iot  dead  hooka. 
Not  ordinances,  not  iwMild'fotted  papers. 

•  OCTAVIO. 

My  aon !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
L^  us  not  hold  too  lightly.  l%ey  are  weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress'd  mankind 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppresson. 
For  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  wiM. 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds. 
Is  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  forward  goes 
The  hghtnii^g's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 
Of  the  cannon-ball.    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  wint  it 

reaches. 
My  son !  the  road,  the  humin  being  tvavela. 
That,  oii  which  blessing  comes  andgues,  dothfeUow 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  winding 
Curves  round  the  com-field  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
Honoring  the  holy  boimds  of  property ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end 

aUESTENBHia. 

O  hear  your  father,  noble  youth .'  hear  him. 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  end  the  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee  f 
A  war  of  fifteen  yean 
Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school. 
Peace  host  thou  never  witne^'d !  There  exists 
A  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 
In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 
The  vast  and  sudden  dooda  of  violence. 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment. 
These  are  not  they,  my  son.  that  generate 
The  Cahn,  the  Blissful,  and  the  enduring  KCghty  f 
Lo  tliere  \  the  soldier,  r^iid  architect ! 
Builds  his  light  town  oi  canvas,  and  at  once 
The  whole  scone  moves  and  bustles  momently. 
With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and  quarrel- 
The  motley  market  fills ;  tho  roads,  the  streams 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stin  and  hurries! 
But  on  some  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly, 
The  tents  drop  down^  the  horde  renews  its  march 
Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lie 
And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly 
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0  let  die  finpeiw  make  peace,  my  &ther ! 
Mort  gbcQf  would  I  five  the  blood-etain'd  laurel 
For  dM  fnt  violet*  of  the  leaflea  spring, 
JPlock'd  in  thoee  quiet  fields  where  I  have  joomey'd ! 

OCTAVia 

Wbtfeilttheef  What  ao  movea  thee  all  at  onea f 


Peace  have  I  iie*er  beheld  t  I  kme  beheld  it 

FnoB  thence  am  I  come  hither :  O !  that  nght. 

It  glimmen  still  before  me,  like  some  landscape 

Left  in  (he  distance^ — some  delicious  landscape ! 

Mf  road  conducted  me  dirough  countries  where 

The  war  has  not  yet  reach'd.  life,  lif^  my  &thei^— 

My  Tenamble  iather.  Life  haa  chaims 

wWfa  «s  have  ne'er  experienced.  We  have  been 

But  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts, 

Like  BOOM  poor  ever>roaming  horde  of  piretiBa, 

That,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 

Home  on  the  virild  sea  with  wild  usages, 

Nor  knosr  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 

Where  aafeUest  they  may  venture  a  thieves*  landing. 

Whsie'er  in  the  inland  dales  the  lanc^  conceals 

Of  &ir  and  exquisite,  O !  nothing,  nothing, 

Dd  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

ocnno  (flttamtiMf  with  an  appeatmnce  qf 


Aiid«so  your  jooraey  has  reveal'd  this  to  yonf 

MAI. 

TwBi  the  flret  leisure  of  my  life.    0  tell  me, 
What  is  the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil. 
The  painfid  toil,  which  robb*d  roe  of  my  youth. 
Left  me  a  heart  unsoul'd  and  solitary, 
A  iptrit  uninform'd,  unomamented. 
For  the  camp*8  stipand  crowd  and  ceaseleaa  larum, 
The  oe^^hing  waMioiae,  the  air-ahattering  trumpet. 
The  nnvaried,  still  returning  hour  of  duty. 
Word  of  (nmniand,  and  exercise  of  arras- 
There  '8  nothing  here,  there  *s  nothmg  in  all  this 
To  «£iify  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart ! 
Mere  boBtling  nothingness^  where  the  soul  is  not^— 
Thii  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity, 
Theae  cannot  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures! 

OCTAVIO.. 

Much  hast  tfaou  learnt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

MAX. 

0!  dsy  thrice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 

Returns  home  into  life ;  when  he  bec<mies 

A  felfowHuan  among  his  fellow-men. 

The  coIms  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 

Manhals,  and  now  the  bus  is  hush'd,  and  hark ! 

Now  the  soft  peace-mareh  beats,  home,  brothers,  home ! 

The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 

With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 

The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves, 

They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 

The  ramparts  are  all  fill'd  with  men  and  vramen, 

Hlth  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 

Kmws  and  welcomings  upon  the  air. 

Which  they  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures. 

From  all  the  towen  rings  out  the  merry  peal. 


;«a  Locbser  aeb  ieh  hia  nut  Freodea 
VwlehaD.  das  der  Mvn  nm 
IS  P&ad  der  nearequogtsa  Eide. 
8 


The  joyous  vespem  of  a  blopdy  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  for  whom 

The  weU-known  door,  the  feithftd  ami  are  open. 
The  feithfiil  tender  arma  with  mule  embracing. 

O!  that  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  kMnorrow*  not  of  this  to-day. 

MAX  {turmng  rmmd  to  "km,  qukk  tmd  tdkewieni). 
Where  lies  the  &ult  but  on  you  in  Vienna! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenbeig. 
Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here^ 
(1 11  own  it  to  you  freely)  Jndignation 
Crowded  and  preas'd  my  inmost  soul  together. 
Tis  ye  that  hinder  peace,  ye/— and  the  warrior, 
It  is  tfie  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  yoiL 
Ye  fiet  the  General's  life  out,  blacken  hun. 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 

What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares  the  SaxaDi> 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy; 
Which  yet  ^s  the  ooly  way  to  peace ;  for  if 
War  intermit  not  during  war,  Aoio  then 
And  whtnop  can  peace  come? — ^Your  own  plagnea 

fell  on  you ! 
Even  as  I  love  what  *s  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  bore  pledge  myself; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  efl)  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin.      [ExtL 


SCENE  V. 


QunnifBEBO,  Octavio  Piccozx>iiinl 

QUKSTENBXKO. 

Alas,  alas !  and  stands  it  so  f 

[Then  in presnng  and  in^ptOini  Uma. 
What,  friend !  and  do  wc  let  him  go  away 
In  this  deluiAon — ^let  him  go  away  f 
Not  coll  'him  back  immediately,  not  open 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot  7 

ocTAVio  (recoaeruig  kinuelf  aid  of  a  derp  ttudy). 

He  has  now  open'd  mine. 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me. 

QUBrnCNBSRO. 

What  is  it? 

OCTAVIO. 

Curse  on  this  journey ! 

QUcrnoiBixa. 

But  why  so!  What  is  it? 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend  \  I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.  Mine  eyes 
Are  open'd  now,  and  I  most  use  them.  Come ! 

[DrotM  QuxsTKifBCBO  an  wUthm* 

auESTENBxna. 
What  now  f  When  go  you  then  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

To  her  herwl£ 
atnEnvNBXBa. 


OCTAVIO  {inkrfvpling  Assi,  and  correding  kitnadf). 
To  the  Duke.  Come,  lot  us  go — Tis  done,  'tis  done, 
I  see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oti !  he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went 

auxsnmixxa. 
Nay.  but  explain  yourself 
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And  Una  I  Aoald  not 
Fowtaa  it,  not  pravent  tha  joomey!  Wheiefcra 
Did  I  keep  it  fiom  him  f— Yoa  ware  in  the  ligliL 
I  iboiikl  have  waro'd  him!  Now  it  ia  too  late. 


But  «krf  '■  too  late  f  Bethink  yonneU;  fay  fiiend, 
Hiat  yoa  an  talking  afaH^ate  riddles  to  me. 

ooTATio  {wwn  edUetad). 
Come !  to  the  Duke'i.  Tis  ckwe  upon  the  houTi 
Which  he  appointed  you  far  aodienoe.   Come ! 
A  cone,  a  threeibid  eune,  upon  this  jonmey  i 

[fle  ImiiOprnTESiVEMa  cf 


SCENE  VI. 


Cktngti  to  a  tpaeUnu  Chamber  m  Ike  Houm  tf  the 
JhAe  ef  JFWarffaiid. — Sertantt  emj^oyei  ta  jwtttiy 
Ae  fefiiw  omf  cAotr*  ta  order.  Dttring  tkie  enien 
^INI,  like  am  cU  Italian  doctor,  in  Hack  and  ciothed 
aomewkai  fantnvHraUjf,  He  earriee  a  white  etaf, 
wiUk  which  he  marke  oui  the  quarten  cftke  heaven. 

I1R8T  SERVANT. 

Come — to  it,  hub,  to  it!  Make  an  end  of  it  I  hear 
the lentiy  call  out,  **  Stand  to  your  arms!"  They  will 
be  there  in  a  minute. 

8BCOND  SERVANT. 

Why  were  we  not  told  before  that  the  audience 
would  be  held  here?  Nothing  prepared — no  orderi 
—no  instruction»— 

THimn  SERVANT. 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  balcony-chamber  oountei^ 
manded,  that  with  the  great  worked  carpel  \ — there 
one  can  look  about  one. 

FmST  SERVANT. 

Nay,  that  you  must  ask  the  mathematician  there. 
He  says  it  is  an  unlucky  chamber. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Poh!  stuff  and  nonsense!  That's  what  I  call  a  ihesi. 
A  chamber  is  a  chamber;  what  much  can  the  place 
signify  in  theafiair? 

BBNi  {vMh  gramiy). 
My  son,  there's  noOdng  insignifioant. 
NaOdng  !  But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing 
Fiist  and  most  principal  is  place  and  time. 

FIRST  SERVANT  (to  the  eeomi). 
Say  nothing  to  him,  NqU  The  Duke  himself  must 
let  him  have  his  own  will. 

SSNI  (eounU  the  dkitrs,  half  in  a  loud,  half  in  a  low 

voice,  tUl  he  eomee  to  deiaen,  which  he  repeat*}. 
Eleven!  an  evil  number!  Set  twelve  chaua. 
Twelve !  twelve  signs  hath  the  aodiac :  five  and  seven, 
Hie  holy  numbezs,  include  themselves  in  twelve. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

And  what  may  you  have  to  olgect  against  eleven? 
I  dioold  like  to  know  that  now. 


llie  five  is  the  fint  number  that's  made  np 
Of  even  and  odd. 

SECOND  SUTAMT. 

The  fixdish  old  ooxoomb ! 

FIRST  BER^Airr. 
Ey!  let  him  alone  tboogh.   I  like  to  hear  him; 
there  is  more  in  his  wordi  than  can  be  seen  at  iiist 
sight 

THOU)  SERVANT. 

Ofl;  they  come. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Ilere !  at  the  cide-door. 
[They  hurry  of.   Sent  fclBowe  dowly.   A  Piye 
bnng$  the  ttaf  of  command  on  a  red 

They  are  annoanoed  from  withotO,  and  Ike 
winge  of  tke  door  fly  open. 


SCENE  vn. 

Wallbnstein,  DucmsB. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ton  went  then  through  Vienna,  were  preeented 
To  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Yes;  and  to  the  Emprass  loo^ 
And  by  both  Mi^esties  were  we  admitted 
To  kisB  the  hand. 


Eleven  is  tnnsgresakm;  eleven  ovetsteps 
The  ten  comqumdmenli. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Hiat's  good !  and  why  do  you  call  five  a  holy 
onmber? 

SBNI. 

Five  is  the  sonl  of  man :  for  even  as  man 
Is  miiigled  up  of  good  and  evil,  so 


WALLBNSTEIN. 

And  how  was  it  received. 
That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hither 
To  the  camp»  in  winter-time  ? 

DCCiOESS. 

I  did  even  that 
Which  you  commissioned  me  to  da  *  I-told  thenv 
You  had  detennined  on  our  daughtw's  maniage^ 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  you  went  into  the  field. 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betiodied. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  did  they  guem  the  choice  whidi  I  had  made? 

DUCHESS. 

Tliey  only  hoped  and  wish'd  it  may  have  ftUen 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  yo\  Lutheran  noble. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  you— what  do  yon  wish,  Elinbetht 

DUCHESS. 

Your  will,  you  know,  was  always  mine. 

WALLENSTEIN  {^fUt  a  pOMOey. 

WeQtfaflnf 
And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  oomplaxioA 
Was  your  rsceptkm  at  the  court? 

[The  Duchess  oatle  her  eyee  on  the  groeead,  aed 
rifliMfliwi  eHenL 
Hide  nothiog  fiom  me.   How  were  yotareoMVidt 


O!  my  dear  Lord,  all  is  not  what  it 

A  canker-wonn,  my  Lord,  a  canhBr»wowR 

Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 

WALLmeTDN. 

Ay!- is  it  sot 
What,  they  ware  lax!  they  ftil'd  of  the  old 


Not  of  rsspeet    No  honors  were  omitted. 
No  outward  courtesy  ?  but  in  the  place 
Of-  condescending,  confidential  kindnem; 
Fsoiliar  and  endearing,  then  were  given 
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Only  tkete  knon  md  dm  nl«iiii  oooftaif . 

Ah!  uSd^ttadenMtm'mihkh  WMputon, 

It  WM  the  gam  of  piljr,  noi  of  frvor. 

Ho  I  Albracfafs  frife,  Doka  Albncht'i  prinoely  wilo, 

CooDt  Hanacfa's  noble  daughter,  iboiiki  not  •»— 

Not  wlMiDjr  ao  dkould  ihe  bave  been  rsoaived. 

WALLBMSnilf. 

Tei,  yea;  diey  bave  ta'en  oftnoe.   My  latsat  oon* 

dnct, 
IbfBf  na*d  at  il,  no  doabt 


O  that  they  had! 
I  have  been  loQg  accnalomVl  to  defend  yoo, 
1V»  heal  and  pacify  diatemper^d  apirita. 
No;  no  one  nil*d  at  you.    They  wrapp'd  them  up, 
0  HeaTen !  in  each  opprenve,  aolemn  ailence  S— 
Hen  ii  no-every-day  niaondentanding,. 
No  tnnnent  piqne,  no  ckmd  that  paaMt  over : 
Sonetfaing  moat  luckleai,  moit  unhemlable, 
Hm  taken  place.    The  Qaeen  of  Hongary 
Vied  fixmerly  to  call  me  her  dear  aunt. 
And  ever  at  depnrtnre  to  embrace 


NmA» 


IMT< 


WALLXN8TEIM. 

k? 

{w^iMg  away  her  tmrt,  after  apaumy. 
She  did  embrace  me, 
But  then  lost  when'I  had  already  taken 
My  famal  leave,  and  when  the  door  already 
Had  ckMed  upon  me,  then  did  ahe  come  out 
In  harte,  aa  i^  had  aoddenly  bethought  herself, 
And  pren'd  me  to  her  boipm,  more  with  anguiah    * 
Tbm  tendemeaa. 

WALUQsnBiN  (tehee  her  hand  .eoolMngly), 
Nay,  now  collect  yourwUI 
And  what  f^  E^enberg  and  lichtenstein. 
And  of  our  other  fiionda  there  f 

DCCiflEBa  (thaking  her  heady.        . 

I  aaw  none. 

WALLEN0TXIN. 

Tlie  ambaaBador  from  Spain,  who  onc9  waa  wont 
To  plead  ao  warmly  lor  me  ? — 

DUCHEn. 

Silent,  ailent! 

WA1XBX8TZIN. 

llieae  rana  then  are  edipoed  ibr  na.    Henceforward 
Moat  we  toll  on,  oar  own  fire,  our  own  light 

DCCHEM. 

And  were  it — were  it,  my  dear  Lord,  in  that 
Which  moved  about  the  court  in  bus  and  whiaper, 
But  in  the  country  let  itaelf  be  heard 
Akod — in  that  iprhich  Father  Lamonnain 
Inmndiy  hinti  and 

WALLKfUTKiN  {eogetly). 

liamonnain!  whataaidAe? 


That  yoa're  aecna^  of  having  daringly 

(Xentepp'd  the  poweia  intruated  to  you,  charged 

With  tmilorona  contempt  of  the  Emperor 

And  hia  aupreme  behean.    The  proud  Bavarian, 

He  and  the  Spanisda  ataod  up  your  accoaota 

'Riat  there 'a  a  alorm  ooDeeting  over  you 

Of  &r  more  learfnl  menace  than  that  former  one 

Which  whiil'd  yon  headlong  down  at  Regaoabuig. 

And  people  talk,  aaid  he,«i: ^Ah!~ 

[Si^tmg 


Fraoeed! 


it! 


W«U! 


Pftweed! 

They  talk- 

WAIXKNlTEIlf. 


Ofaaeoood (oafokef  AertoievandkftMto). 


WALLENVriUI. 


Bfore  disgraceful 

wALUEmmif. 
Talktheyf 
[tSlridee  aerate  tAe  Ckmier  ta  vthemeid  agMum, 
O!  they  force,  they  throat  me 
With  violence  againat  my  own  will,  onward ! 


{preeete  near  io  him,  m  entreaty). 
0!  if  there  yet  be  time,  my  huaband !  if 
By  giving  way  and  by  aubmianan,  thia 
Can  be  averted— my  dear  Lord,  give  way! 
Win  down  your  prond  heart  to  it !  T^ll  that  heart; 
It  ia  your  aovereign  Loid,  your  Emperor, 
Before  whom  you  retreat   O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricking  malice  blacken  your  good  m^aam^ 
With  venomoua  gloaoea.    Stand  you  up 
Shielded  and  helm'd  and  weapon'd  with  the  truth. 
And  drive  before  you  into  nttennaat  ahame 
Theae  slanderoua  liara!  Few  firm  fiienda  have  w^~ 
You  know  it  I — ^The  awift  growth  of  our  good  foi^me 
It  hath  but  aet  oa  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 
What  are  we,  if  the  lovereign'a  grace  and  iavor 
Stand  not  before  us  ? 


SCENE  vni. 

Enter  the  Cauntett  TniTnET,  leading  tn  her  kmd  Oe 
Prineut  Thkkla,  ruMy  adorned  with  BriUiantt. 

Cotmnaa,  TexKLi,  WALLimmN,  DucHua. 


COUN 

How,'aipter!   What,  already  upon  boaineai! 

[Obeermng  the  cotmienance  of  the  DucBtaa. 
And  buaineat  of  no  pleaaing  kind  I  lee. 
Ere  he  haa  gUdden'd  at  hia  child.  The  fiiat 
Moment  belongs  to  joy.    Here,  Friedland !  lather ! 
Thia  is  thy  daughter. 

[^HKKLA  ayiproacAes  with  a  thy  and  timid  air,  and 
bemdthertdf  at  about  to  kitt  hit  hand.  Hereeeimt 
her  in  hit  armt,  and  remaint  ahmding  far  tome 
time  lotl  in  the  feding  ef  her  pretence, 

WALLKNaniN. 

Yea!  pure  and  lovely  halh  hope  risen  on  me: 
I  take  her  aa  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune. 


Twaa  but  a  little  child  when  yon  departed 
To  raiae  up  that  great  army  for  the  Emperor: 
And  after,  at  the  doae  of  die  campaign, 
When  you  retum'd  home  cat  of  PoOMiania,  ' 
Your  daughter  was  already  in  tha  convent, 
Wherein  ahe  haa  remam'd  till  now. 


Tha^rhila 
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We  in  the  field  here  gave  onr  cuea  and  ftnli 
To  make  her  greot,  and  fif^t  her  a  free  way 
To  the  loftiest  earthly  good ;  lo !  mother  Nature 
Within  the  peaceful  nlent  oonvent  walla 
Has  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  free  grace 
Hath  she  bestow'd  on  the  beloved  6hild 
The  godlike ;  and  now  leads  her  thus  adom*d 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

D17CHXB8  (to  THEKI.A). 

T%oa  wouldst  not  have  recognized  thy  fiither, 
Wouldst  thou,  my  child !  She  counted  scarce  eight 

years, 
When  last  she  saw  your  &oe. 

THKKLA. 

O  yea,  jrea^  mother! 
At  the  fint  glance !— My  fiither  is  not  alterU 
The  ibnn  that  stands  before  me  fiilsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image  that  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me ! 

WALLEHrSTEIIf. 

The  voice  of  my  child! 

[TJten  after  a  pauae. 
I  was  indignant  at  iny  destiny, 
That  it  denied  me  a  man-«hild  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortune. 
And  re-illume  my  soon  extingiiish*d  being 
In  a  proud  line  of  princes. 
I  wrong'd  my  destiny.    Here  upon  this  head, 
So  bvely  in  its  maiden  bloom,  will  I' 
Let  &I1  die  garland  of  a  life  of  war. 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it. 
Transmitted  to  a  regal  ornament. 
Around  these  beauteous  brows. 

[He  dupe  her  in  hie  arme  ae  Piccolomini  eniere. 


SCENE  IX. 


Ender  Max.  Piccolomini,  and  eome  time  after  Count 
TlRTBKT,  the  othere  remaining  ae  before, 

COUNTESS. 

There  comes  the  Paladin  who  protected  us. 

WALUBNSTKIN. 

Max. !  Welcome,  ever  welcome !  Always  ii«ert  diou 
The  moining-star  of  my  best  joys ! 

« 

MAX. 

My  General^— 

WALLINSTKIN. 

Till  now  it  was  the  Emperor  who  rewarded  thee,  • 
I  but  the  instrumcoit    This  day  thou  hast  bound 
The  &ther  to  thee,  Max. !  the  fortunate  &ther. 
And  diis  debt  Friedland's  self  must  pay. 

MAX. 

My  prince! 
Yon  mftde  no  common  huny  to  transfer  it 
I  come  with  shame :  yea,  not  without  a  pang! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  deUver*d 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms, 
But  there  is  brought  to  me  fiom  your  equeiry 
A  splendid  richjy-plated  hunting-dress 
So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  tnmblea— — 
Yes,  yes,  remunerate  mo !  Since  a  trouUe 
It  must  be,  a  mere  office,  not  a  favor 
Which  I  leapt  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
I  came  already  with  full  heart  to  thank  you  fof . 


No!  *t was  not  so  intended,  that  ray 
Should  be  my  highest  best  good-fiwtmie! 

[TxRTSET  eniere^  and  ddinere  latere  t»  the  JkJKE, 
tekidk  he  breake  open  hufryingly* 

COUNTKS8  (to  MaX»X 

Remunerate  your  trouble !  For  his  Joy 

He  makes  you  recompense.  "Tis  not  nnfitting 

For  you.  Count  Piccolomini,  to  feel 

So  tenderly — my  brother  it  beseems 

To  show  himself  for  ever  great  and  prineely. 

TRCKLA. 

Then  I  too  must  have  scruples  of  his  love ; 
For  his  munificent  hands  did  ornament  me 
Ere  jret  the  father's  heart  had  spoken  to  me. 

MAX. 

Yes ;  'tis  his  nature  ever  to  be  giving 
And  making  happy. 

{IhgTaepelhehandqfiheliiscEtnwiiktiSlie- 
creating  warmUL 

How  my  heart  poan  out 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him !  O !  how  I  seem 
To  utter  all  things  in  the  dear  name  Friedknd. 
While  I  shall  live,  so  Icmg  will  I  ranain 
The  captive  of  this  name :  in  it  shall  bloom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  charm-boniid  me ! 
COUNTESS  {vho  during  this  time  hoe  been  anjumdj 
watching  the  Duke,  and  ranarke  that  heielottiM 
thought  over  the  lettere). 
My  brother  wishes  us  to  leave  him.    ComeL 
WALLBNSTEiN  {tums  himedf  round  quick,  coUecU  im- 
eelf,  and  epeaks  with  cheerfulneee  to  Uke  DuchisbV 
Once  more  I  bid  thee  wel(»me  to  die  campi 
Thou  art  the  hostesA  of  this  court.    You,  Max., 
Will  now  again  administer  your  old  oflioe. 
While- we  perform  the  sovereign's  business  hete. 
[Max.  Piccolomini  ofere  the  Duohxbs  hie  arm ;  Ik 
Countess  accompaniee  the  Peincbb. 
TERTBKY  (flolling  after  him). 
Max.,  we  depend  on  seeing  you  at  die  meeting. 


SCENE  X 


Wallensixin,  Count  Testikt. 

wallxnstein  (in  deep  thought  to  hmtJfi. 
She  hath  seen  all  things  as  they  are— It  is  so. 
And  squares  completely  with  my  other  notices. 
They  have  determined  finally  in  Vienna, 
Have  given  me  my  successor  already ; 
It  is  the  king  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand, 
The  Emperor's  delicate  son !  he's  now  their  savior, 
He's  the  new  star  that's  rising  now !  Of  us 
They  think  themselves  already  fiurly  rid. 
And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  already 
Is  entering  on  possearion— Therefore— dispatch ! 
[As  Ae  terns  round  Ae  oftseress  Tkriskt,  onigisBi 
him  a  letter. 
Count  Altringer  will  have  himself  excoaed. 
And  Galas  too— I  like  not  this! 

TBAT8KT. 

Andif 
Thon  loiterest  longer,  all  will  ftU  away, 
One  following  the  other. 

WALLKNBTEIlf. 

Altringer 
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b  mHCBr  of  die  TynH  |— i     I  mnut  IbrtfawUh 
Send  KMM  ABB  ID  hjii,  that  he  let  not  in 
The  SpaoHidioa  me  fitna  the  MUsneee. 

^WeQ,  ud  the  old  Sonn,  that  ancient  tnder 

In  coDtnhiDd  D^gotiatioiM,  be 

Hasiboini  bimMlf  again  of  late.    What  biingi  he 

From  die  Count  Thar  f 


The  Connt  oommmuoatei^ 
Be  hai  fixmd  out  the  Swedish  cfaimcellor 
At  Halbenladt,  where  the  oanvention's  held, 
Who  mp,  yoa'Te  tirad  him  out,  and  that  he  '11  have 
No  fiutiier  dealinffi  with  jron- 

WAIXmBTDlf.  ^ 

And  why  ID  f 


He  ay^  yoa  axe  nerer  in  eameit  in  yonr  apeecfaea ; 
That  yoQ  decoy  the  Swedes — to  make  ibola  of  them; 
Will  league  younelf  with  Saxony  against  them, 
And  at  last  make  younelf  a  riddance  of  them 
With  a  paltiy  sum  of  money. 

WALLSNSTXnr. 

So  then,  doubtless, 
Tes,  doDbtlesi,  this  sairie  modest  Swede  expects 
That  [  ifaall  yield  him  some  fiiir  German  tnct 
For  hb  prey  and  booty,  that  qunelves  at  last 
Od  our  owa  soil  and  native  territory, 
Mbj  he  no  longer  oar  own  lords  and  masters ! 
An  excellent  acheme !  No,  no !  Thoy  must  be  ofi| 
Gfl!  off!  away !  toe  want  no  such  neighbors. 

TEB.TSXT. 

Najr,  yield  them  up  that  dot,  that  speck  of  land- 
It  goes  not  fiom  your  portion.     If  you  win 
"nte  game,  what  matteia  it  to  you  who  pays  it  ? 

WAXiLZNSTKIIff. 

Off  with  them,  off!  Thon  undentand'st  not  this. 

Never  ihall  it  be  said  of  me,  I  parcell*d 

My  native  land  away,  dismembered  Germany, 

Beiny'd  it  lo  a  ftraigner,  in  order 

Tb  conie  with  stealthy  tn^t  and  filch  away 

My  own  liiare  of  the  plonder— Never !  never! — 

No  Ibreiga  power  shall  strike  root  in  the  empire. 

And  lesirt  of  all,  these  Goths !  these  honge^wolves ! 

Wlko  tend  soch  envioiui,  hot  and  greedy  glances 

Towaids  the  ridi  blessinga  (^  our  German  lands ! 

Ill  have  their  aid  to  cast  and  drew  my  nets. 

But  note  u^le  ftb  of  all  the  draught 

3>sll  they  come  in  for. 

TERTBST. 

Yon  will  deal,  however. 
More  &iriy  with  the  Saxons!  They  lose  patience 
^^^  you  shift  ground  and  make  so  many  curves. 
Say,  b)  what  purpose  all  these  masks  ?  Your  friends 
Are  plunged  in  doabis,  baffled,  and  led  astray  in  yon. 
'^n't  Oxanrtein,  there's  Arnheim— neither  knows 
What  he  should  tbink  of  your  procrasUnatiom, 
And  in  the  end  I  prove  the  liar ;  all 
haei  through  me.    I  have  not  even  your  hand- 
writing. 

WALLBN8TETN. 

1  Mser  give  my  handwriting ;  than  knoweet  it 

TEKTSKY. 

Bat  how  can  it  be  knoim  that  you're  in  earnest. 

If  the  act  follows  not  npon  the  word  ? 

^«i  mint  yourself  acknowledge,  that  in  all 

Your  iDteroooraes  hitherto  widi  the  enemy, 

YoQ  might  have  done  with  safety  all  you  have  done. 


Had  you  meant  nothing  Autfaer  tfian  to  gull  him 
For  the  Emperor's  service. 

WALLDfBTXiN  (flfitr  a  pttute,  during  wUdi  he 
look»  narrtMoly  on  Tcitbkt> 

And  fiiom  whence  dost  thm  know 
That  I'm  net  gulling  him  for  the  Emperor's  servioe ? 
Whence  knowest  thou  that  I  'm  not  gidling  all  of  yon? 
Dost  thou  know  me  so  well  t  When  made  I  thea 
The  intendant  of  my  seaet  pnrposes? 
I  am  not  oonsdoos  that  I  ever  open'd 
My  inmost  thoughta  to  thee.  The  Emperor,  it  is  tnie. 
Hath  dealt  with  me  amiss;  and  if  I  wotM, 
I  oould  repay  him  with  usurious  interest 
For  the  evil  he  hath  done  me.    It  deligblB  me 
To  know  my  power;  but  wbether  I  shall  use  it, 
Of  that,  I  should  have  thought  that  thou  oouUbt 

speak 
No  wiselier  than  thy  feDows. 

TKRTBKT. 

So  hast  thou  always  pla3r'd  thy  game  with  ni. 

[Enter  Iixa 


SCENE  XI. 

IlLO,  WALLKNfeTEIN,  TmTUT. 

wallenbthn. 
How  stand  af&iia  without !.  Are  they  prepared  f 

ILLO. 

You'll  find  them  in  the  very  mood  you  wish. 
They  know  about  the  Emperor's  requisitions, 
And  are  tumultuous. 

WALLXNBTKIN. 

How  hath  Isohm 
Declared  himself  ? 

ILLO. 

He's  youn,  bodi  soul  and  body, 
Since  you  built  up  again  his  Faro-bank. 

WAU^ENBTEIN. 

And  which  way  doth  Kolatto  bend  f  Hast  thou 
Made  sure  of  Tiefenbach  and  Deodate !      • 

ILLO.  ' 

What  Ficoolomini  does,  that  they  do  too. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

You  mean,  then,  I  may  ventiue  somewhat  with  tbem? 

ILJ.O. 

—If  you  are  asaured  of  the  FicoolominL 

WAXXEN8TKIN. 

Not  more  assured  of  mine  own  self 

TKKTBKT. 

And  yet 
I  would  you  trusted  not  so  much  to  Oetavio, 
The  fox ! 

WALLKNSTUIff.   . 

Thou  teacbest  me  to  know  my  man  ? 
Sixteen  campaigns  I  have  made  with  that  old  warrior. 
Besides,  I  have  his  horoscope : 
We  both  are  bom  beneath  like  star*— in  short, 

[  With  anoirqf  mystery. 
To  this  belonp  its  own  particular  aspect. 
If  therefore  thou  canst  warrent  me  the 

ILLp. 

There  is  among  them  all  but  this  one  voices 
You  muM  not  lay  down  the  command.    I  hear 
They  mean  to  send  a  deputation  to  you. 

WALUCNBTEIN. 

If  I  'm  in  anght  to  bind  myself  to  them,  • 
They  too  must  bind  themselves  to  roe. 
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ILLO. 

CM*  oonne. 

WALLKNSTHir. 

Their  wofdi  of  liODor  they  muit  give,  their  oatfai» 
Give  them  in  writing  to  me,  prominng 
Devolioa  to  my  terrioe  ttnomtdiiumaL 

ILLO. 

Whynott 

TIRTSKT. 

DeTfJtkm  unconditUmtdt 
The  exception  of  their  duties  towards  Anstita 
They'll  always  place  among  the  premises. 
With  this  rpservf 


WALLINSTKIN  (Aoking  htM  heai^ 
All  wtoonditumai  ! 
No  pramisei,  no  reserves. 

ILLO. 

A  thought  has  struck  me. 
Does  not  Count  Tertsky  give  os  a  set  banquet 
This  evening  f 

TKETSKT. 

Tes ;  and  all  the  Genenb 
Have  been  invittfd. 

ILLO  (to  WALLENSTKIlf). 

Say,  will  you  here  fully 
CommisBioii  me  to  use  my  own  discretion  ? 
Ill  gain  for  you  the  Generals*  words  of  honor, 
Even  as  yon  wish. 

WALLXN8TBIX. 

Gain  me  their  signatures! 
How  foa  come  by  them,  that  is  yow  concern. 

ILLO. 

And  if  I  bring  it  to  you,  black  on  white, 
That  all  the  leaden  who  ara  present  here 
Give  themselves  up  to  ^rou,  without  condition ; 
Say,  will  you  tken-^-then  will  you  show  youzself 
In  earnest,  and  with  some  decisive  action 
Make  trial  of  your  luck  t 

WALLXN8TKIN. 

The  signatures! 
Gain  me  the  signatures. 

ILLO. 

Seize,  seize  the  hour. 
Ere  it  slips  from  you.    Seldom  comes  the  moment 
In  life,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty. 
To  make  a  great  decision  poarible, 
O !  many  things,  all  transient  and  all  rapid. 
Must  meet  at  once :  and,  haply,  they  thus  met 
May  by  that  confluence  be  enforced  to  pause 
Tiine  long  enough  ibr  wisdom,  though  too  short. 
Far,  iar  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scruple ! 
This  is  that  moment    See,  our  army  chieftains. 
Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  aawmbled  around  you, 
Hieir  king-like  leader!  On  your  nod  they  wait 
The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous  fo^. 

tune 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
Instinct  with  destiny,  0  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.    If  you  permit 
Tlese  chieft  to  separate,  so  unapimous 
Bring  you  &em  not  a  second  time  togedier. 
T  is  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship. 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.    Behold 
lliey  are  still  here,  here  still !  But  soon  the  war 
Bunrts  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
Fuiiciilar  aniietjes  and  interests 
Scatteii  their  spirit,  and  the  sympathy 


Of  each  man  with  the  whole.    He  who  to-day- 
Forgets  himself,  forced  onward  with  the  stream, 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himself 
Feel  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  face  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 
High  road  of  duty,  the  old  broad  trodden  road, 
Ai^  seek  but  to  inake  shelter  in  good  pli^t. 

wALLDnrmif. 
The  time  is  not  yet  come. 

TSRTKT. 

So  yoQ  say  alwaya. 

But  wkem  will  it  be  timef 

WALLUin'EIN. 

WhenldiallaByit 

ILLO. 

You  11  wait  upon  the  stan,  and  on  their  bourse 
'mi  the  earthly  hour  escapes  you.  O,  believe  m«» 
In  your  own  bosom  ara  your  destiny's  stars. 
Confidenoe  in  yourself,  prompt  resolutiaDv 
This  is  your  Venus !  and  the  soul  maUgiiant» 
The  only  one  that  harmeth  you,  is  DoabC 

WALLXNSraiN. 

Thou  sp^akest  as  thou  understaiid*st    How  oA 
And  many  a  time  I  've  told  thee,  Jupiter, 
That  lustrous  god,  was  setting  at  thy  birdu 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysterieo ; 
Mole-eyed,  thou  ma3rest  but  burrow  in  the  earUu 
Blind  as  that  subterrestrial,  who  with  wan, 
Lead-color'd  shine  lighted  thee  into  life. 
The  common,  the  terrestrial,  thou  mayest  see, 
With  serviceable  cunning  knit  together 
The  nearest  with  the  nearest;  and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  believe  thee !  but  whatever 
Fidl  of  mysterious  import  Nature  weaves 
And  foshions  in  the  depths—the  spirit's  ladder. 
That  from  this  gross  aiid  visible  worid  of  dust 
Even  to  the  starry  worid,  with  thonasnd  rounds, 
Builds  itself  up ;  on  which  the  unseen  powers 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  miniatriee 
The  cireles  in  the  drdea,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever4ianowing  orbit— 
These  see  die  glance  akme,  the  unaeeled  eye. 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  bom  in  lostre. 

[He  wdki  aerou  ike  ekamUr,  Am  ntems,  am 
ttandmg  ttSlt  pneeedt. 
The  heavenly  constella&ns  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not  merely 
Signify  to  the  husbandman  the  seaaons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest    Human  action. 
That  is  the  seed  too  of  contingencies, 
Strew'd  on  the  dark  land  of  fiitnrity 
In  hopes  to  reooncile  the  powers  of  fiUe. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed-time, 
To  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  hours. 
And  trace  with  searching  eye  fhe  heavenly  bouses 
Whether  the  enemy  of  growth  and  thriving 
Hide  himself  not,  malignant,  in  his  comer. 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own  time.    Meanwhile 
Do  you  your  part    As  yet  I  cannot  say 
What  /  shall  do— only,  give  way  I  will  not 
Depoee  me  too  they  slmll  not    On  these  points 
You  may  rely. 

PAOB  (pUering). 
My  Lords,  thb  CJenerals. 


Let  them  come  iik 


WALLBlfSTEUI. 
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SCENE  xn. 

WAiXBNsnm,  TnTBonrJixo.— 7b  ikem  enter  Qcrai- 

TBTBOUI.  OCTAVIO  md  Maz.  PlCOOLOmifl,  BOT- 
LSB,  IflOLAifi,  Maeadaji,  md  iItm  dClbtfr  QmBtviU. 
WALLMnma  wndUmM  QuBmiBno,  who  in  am- 
mqmemee  takea  tkt  dorr  dincdy  oppomte  to  kimi  tke 
ulkii  fJbm,  arramgmg  Aauabes  aeeardimg  to 
TVre  tfynf  a  wutmentory  tSemeg. 


WALUDmTEDI. 

I  hBYiB  liiideiatood,  'tk  tros,  the  ■am  md  import 
or  fonr  iiMtnictioni^  QpertenbMg;   btw  wti^'d 

tlieaw 
And  ianii*d  mj  final,  atwolnfe  iwolTe : 
Tet  it  wemi  fitting,  that  the  Genenb 
Sboold  beer  the  ^vfll  of  the  Emperor  fiom  ymv  moudi. 
Umyt  pleeee  yoa  dien  lo  open  your  oommimion 
Befcra  tfaeM  noble  Chieftains  f 


In  ram  hie  rappUeaikQ!  At 

Tbe  Doke  bean  onlf  hie  old  hate  ami  gmdgeb 
Baiteia  the  general  good  to  gmtify 

FHirate  roTenge    and  m  ftUb  Ragaoapuig^. 

WALUUWI'UM . 

Max,  to  idiat  period  of  the  war  allndm  he  f 
My  racoUectiQii  fiub  me  here ! 


jux. 


He 


When  we  were  in  flOem. 


WAixmmm. 

Ay!  iaitiof 
Bat  what  had  we  to  do  then  t 


lam  ready 
To  obey  yoa ;  hot  will  fint  entreat  your  Highnaai, 
And  all  &eae  noble  Chieftaint,  to  oonaider,  ' 
*nie  Imperial  dignity  and  aovereign  right 
Speeka  fran  my  month,  and  not  my  own  preaomplioik 


WAXXCNnSIlf. 


We 


all  preface. 


QUIHTKNBEBO. 

When  hia  M^jeaty 
Tlie  Emperor  to  hia  ooarageons  armiea 
Fvcaented  in  the  penon  of  Duke  Friedland 
A  moat  experienced  and  rtaown'd  commander. 
He  did  it  in  glad  hope  and  cmifidence 
7>>  give  dkereby  to  the  Ibrtone  of  the  war 
A  rapid  and  auapicbna  change.    The  onet 
Wat  iavonUe  to  hia  royal  wiahei. 
Bohemm  waa  delivered  from  the  Saxoni, 
The  Swede's  career  of  conquest  check'd !  Theoe  lands 
Began  to  dimw  breath  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
Fiom  all  the  streams  of  Germany  forced  hither 
Tlie  scattered  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
Hiiber  ioToked  as  round  one  magic  circle 
The  Rhinegimve,  Bemhaid,  Banner,  Oxenstotn, 
Tea,  and  that  nevdr^onquer'd  King  himself; 
Here  finally,  before  the  eye  of  Niimberg, 
The  fimrfbl  game  of  battle  to  decide. 

WALLENftTCN. 

May*!  pleaae  ymi,  to  the  point 

atTBTiifBEaa. 
In  Nombeig's  camp  the  Sweetish  monarch  lefl 
His  fiune— in  Latmn's  phuns  his  life.    But  who 
Stood  not  astounded,  when  victorious  Friedland 
Afier  thia  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 
Maich'd  toward  Bohemia  with  the  speed  of  flight. 
And  vaniah'd  from  the  theatre  of  war; 
While  the  young  Weimar  hero  forced  his  way 
Inio  Franoonia,  to  the  Danube,  like 
Some  delving  winter-stream,  which,  where  it  rushes, 
Blakes  ita  own  channel  ,*  with  such  sudden  speed 
He  march'd,  and  now  at  onoe  'fore  Regenspurg 
Stood  to  the  aflright  of  all  good  Catholic  Christians. 
Then  did  Bavaria's  well-deserving  Prince 
Entreat  swift  aidance  in  his  extreme  need ; 
The  Emperor  sends  seven  bonemen  to  Duke  Fried- 
land, 
Seven  hcnsemen  oourien  sends  he  with  the  entreats 
II«  superadds  his  own,  and  supplicates 
Where  as  the  sovereign  lord  he  can  command. 


'  TobeatooC 
Hie  Swedea  and  Saxom  from  the  provinoe. 

WAXJJOWnEHf. 

TVoe; 
In  that  description  whicb  the  Mimsler  gave 
I  seem*d  to  have  ftigotten  the  whole  war. 

[7b  QuMi'WUW. 
Well,  bat  proceed  a  litde. 

QUni'UVBSIO. 

Yes;. at  length 
Beside  the  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Assert  his  ancient  fame.    Upon  the  fields 
Of  Stoinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  aima. 
Subdued  without  a  blow.    And  here,  with  othefa* 
The  lighteousnem  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 
Deliver'd  that  long-practised  stirrer-up 
Of  insurrection,  t^t  cuise-laden  toreh 
And  kindler  of  this  war,  Matthias  Thar. 
But  he  had  fidlen  into  magnanimoua  hands ; 
Instead  of  punishment  he  found  reward. 
And  with  rich  presents  did  the  Duke  dionim 
The  aich-fbe  of  his  Emperor. 

WALLKNamif  {Umghe). 
I  Imow, 
I  know  you  had  already  in  Vienna 
Your  windows  and  balconies  all  fbrmtall'd 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart 
I  might  have  lost  the  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infamy,  and  still  retain'd  your  giatea  • 
But,  to  have  cheated  them  of  «i  spectacle. 
Oh!  fjto  the  good  folks  of  Yieuna  never. 
No,  never  can  fingive  m« ! 

QDUTINBiaa. 

So  Silesia 
Was  fleed,  and  all  things  leudly  call'd  the  Duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  press'd  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  lus  troops  in  motion:  slowly, 
Quito  at  his  esse,  and  by  the  longest  roed 
He  tnverres  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  fiMses  round. 
Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  wintor-quarten. 

WALLSNBTKIN. 

Tbe  troopa  were  pitiably  destitato 
Of  every  necoainry,  every  comfort 
Tbe  winter  came.    What  thinks  his  Migesty 
His  troops  are  made  of?  An't  we  menf  salQected 
like  oiber  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 
The  cireumstances  of  necessity  ? 
O  misemble  tot  of  the  poor  soldier ! 
Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  hmi. 
And  when  he  goes  away,  the  general  curw 
Follows  him  on  his  route.    All  must  be  soiled, 
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Nothing  is  given  him.    And  eompell'd  to  Kiae 
From  eveiy  mm,  he'i  every  man's  abhorrenoe. 
Behold,  here  stand  my  Generals.    Kanfib! 
Comit  Deodate !  Butler!  Tell  this  man 
How  long  the  soldieis*  pay  is  in  arrean. 


Already  a  fiill  year. 


BUTLZR. 


WALLKNfTKIN. 

And  'tis  the  hire 
That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  dutiei^ 
The  soldier's  fay  is  the  soldier's  caoenant,* 

QUnrXNBERO. 

Ah !  this  is  a  fiir  other  tone  from  that, 

In  which  the  Duke  spoke  eight,  nine  years  ago. 

WALLKNBfmV. 

Tea!  'tis  my  fiinlt,  I  know  it :  I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Emperor  by  indulging  him. 
Mine  yean  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 
I  raised  him  up  a  force,  a  mighty  f<nroe. 
Forty  or  fifty  diousand  men,  that  cost  1dm 
Of  lus  own  purse  no  doit  ^Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  en. 
E'en  to  the  surf-rocks  of  the  Baltic,  bearing 
The  terrors  of  his  name.    That  was  a  time ! 
In  the  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
Honor'd  with  festival  and  celebration^ — 
And  Albrecht  Wdlenstein,  it  was  the  title 
Of  the  third  jewel  in  his  crown! 
But  at  the  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met 
At  Regensburg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  out. 
There  'twas  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known. 
Out  of  what  money-bag  I  had  paid  the  host 
And  what  was  now  my  thank,  what  had  I  now. 
That  I,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
Had  loaded  on  myself  the  people's  curses, 
And  let  the  Princes  of  the  empire  pay 
The  expensed  of  this  war,  that  aggrandizes 
The  Emperor  alone— What  thanks  had  I T 
Whatf  I  was  ofier'd  up  to  their  complaints, 
Dismiss'd,  degraded ! 

Q17E8TENBEHO. 

But  jrour  Highness  knows 
What  little  freedom  he  posseas'd  of  action     • 
In  that  disastrous  Diet 

WILLKNITKXN. 

Death  and  hell ! 
/  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  freedom. 
No!  rince  'twas  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Emperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire,  and  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Emperor,  doubtless,  I  received  this  stafl) 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general — 
For  the  common  weal,  the  universal  interest. 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandizement ! 
But  to  the  point    What  is  it  that's  desired  of  me  7 

QUESTENBERG. 

First,  his  Imperial  Majesty  hath  will'd 


*  Ths  oricind  u  not  treiulaUble  into  Enf  Ikh ; 

Und  anin  Sold 

Mnti  dem  Soldaten,  werden,  daroach  heiat  er. 

It  mifht  perimiM  have  been  thua  rendered  : 

And  that  Tor  which  ho  lold  hb  wrvicea. 
The  Mldter  muat  receive. 
Bat  a  &Jm  or  doubtful  etymoloey  i»  no  more  than  a  dull  pun. 


That  without  pretexts  of  delay  the  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

In  this  season? 
And  to  what  quarter  wills  the  Emperor 
That  we  direct  our  course  ! 

dUESTXNBSEO. 

To  the  enemy. 
His  M^esty  resolves,  that  Rei^ensburg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheranism  may  be  no  longer  pi«id)*d 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebntion 
Of  that  pure  festival. 

WALLEN8TUN. 

My  generals, 
Can  Ois  be  realised  T 

ILLO. 

T  is  not  poBsible. 


It  can't  be  realized. 


BITTUEB. 


QtfEBTEWBMO. 

The  Emperor 
Already  hath  commanded  Colonel  Soya 
To  advance  toward  Bavaria. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

What  did  Soysr 

QUESTKlVBERa. 

That  which  his  duty  prompted.    He  advueed ! 

WALLENSTKIN. 

What!  he  advanced  ?  And  I,  lus  general. 
Had  given  him  orders,  peremptory  oniers. 
Not  to  desert  his  station !  Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authority  ?  Is  this  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  office,  which  being  thrown  aside. 
No  war  can  be  conducted?  Chieflains,  speak. 
You  be  the  judges,  generals!  What  deserves 
That  officer,  who  of  his  oath  neglectful 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orders  ? 


ILLO. 


Death. 


WALLKN8TSTN  (fttiftf^  Hm  iNHCe,  OS  oZi;  fillf  IlLO,  W 

remained  nLenU  and  teemingly  mn^pviUmt). 
Count  Picoolomini !  what  has  he  deserved  ? 

MAX.  nocoLOMlNi  (after  a  long  pmue}. 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
Death. 

JUROLANI. 

Death. 

BUTLKX. 

Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 
[QuBSTENBKRo  TUBS  from  kit  eeatf  WALLmsnnf 
foIUnDS ;  all  the  reel  riee, 

WALLENSTSXN. 

To  this  the  law  condemns  him,  and  not  I. 
And  if  I  show  him  favor,  'twill  arise 
From  the  reverence  that  I  owe  my  Etapm. 

QUESTENBERO. 

If  so,  I  can  say  nothing  furthei^-^A«re/ 

WALLENBTEIN. 

I  accepted  the  command  but  on  conditioDs: 
And  this  the  first,  that  to  the  diminution 
Of  my  auth<mty  no  hiunan  being. 
Not  even  the  Emperor's  self,  should  be  entided 
To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught  with  the  army. 
If  I  stand  warranter  of  the  ewni, 
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Flicing  Bijr  hooor  and  my  head  in  pledge. 
Needs  mat  I  have  luQ  mastery  in  all 
The  mean  therela    What  ieikler*d  thia  Gnstayua 
UetMemf  and  imconquer*d  upon  earth  t 
Th»— that  he  was  the  monarch  in^iis  army ! 
A  BWDarch,  one  who  is  indeed  a  nibnarch, 
Wai  never  yet  snbdued  bat  by  his  equaL 
Bat  to  the  point!  The  best  is  yet  to  come. 
Attaod  now,  generals ! 

aUEBTENBlBG.  ^ 

The  Pimce  Cardinal 
Begim  his  route  at  the  approach  of  spring 
Fiom  the  Milanese ;  and  leads  a  Spanish  anny 
Through  Germany  into  the  Netherlands. 
That  he  may  march  secore  and  unimpeded, 
T  is  the  Emperor's  will  you  grant  him  a  detachment 
Of  eight  hone  regimenia  from  the  army  here. 

WALLENSTEXN. 

Tes,  yes !  I  understand ! — ^Eight  regiments !  Well, 
Right  well  concerted,  fiither  Lamormain ! 
Eight  thousand  horse!  Yes,*  yea!  Tie  as  it  should  be! 
1  see  it  coBung. 

a 

QUESnTENBEEO. 

There  is  nothing  coming. 

An  stsnds  in  front :  the  counsel  of  state-prudence, 

The  dictate  of  necemity ! 

f 

WALUElVflTStrf. 

What  then  ? 
What,  my  Lord  Envoy  ?  Kf  ay  I  not  be  sufler'd 
To  undeistand,  that  fblks  are  tired  of  seeing 
lie  swoid's  bUt  in  my  grasp :  and  that  your  court 
Shatch  eagerly  at  this  pretei^e.  and  use 
The  Spanish  tide,  to  drain  ot(^y  forces^ 
To  lead  into  the  empire  a  new  «rniy 
UiBubjected  to  my  control  7  To  thiyw  mi 
PlampJy  aaide^— 4  am  still  too  powerful  foi^u 
To  ventur^  that    My  stipulation  runs,  ^ 
"nuit  all  the  Imperial  ibrcea  shall  obey  me 
Where'er  ihe  German'  is  the  native  language. 
Of  Spanish  tnopa  and  of  Prince  Cardinals 
That  take  their  route,  aa^visitors,  through  the  empire. 
There  stands  no  syllablain  my  stipulation. 
No  syllable !  And  so  the  poli|ic  court 
Steals  in  a  tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it ;        * 
f'int  oiakea  me'  weaker,  dien  to  be  dispensed  with, 
T31  it  darea  atrike  at  lei^^  a  bolder  blow 
And  make  short  work  wMk  me. 
What  need  of  all  these  crooked  ways,  Loip  Envoy  f 
Straight  ibtward,  man!  His  compact  with  me  pinches 
The  Emperor.'    Me  mpM  that  I  moved  off! — 
WeU  '—I  wiU  gratiflfhii ! 

[Here  there  eommencet^m  agUaiion  among  the 
QeneraUj  mtmchJnereaan  canHnuaUy. 
It  grieves  me  for  my  noble  officers'  sakes! 
I  see  not  yet,  by  what  means  they  will  come  at 
The  mooeys  they  have  advanced,  or  how  obtain 
1^  recompense  their  services  demand. 
Still  a  new  leader  brings  new  claimants  forward, 
^^  prior  merit  superannuates  quickly. 
There  serve  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army,. 
Ai^  were  the  man  in  all  else  breve  and  gallant, 
I  was  not  wont  to  make  nice  scrutiny 
Afer  his  pedigree  or  catechism. 
Thia  wiU  be  otherwisje,  i'  the  time  to  come. 
WeO— me  no  longer  it  concerns.    [He  seats  himtetf, 

T 


MAX.  nCCOLOMINI. 

Forbid  it  Heaven,  that  it  should  come  to  this! 
Our  troops  wiH  sw^  in  dreadiU  fennentBtioa— 
The  Emperor  is  abused — if  cannot  be. 

ISOLANI.  * 

It  cannot  be ;  all  goes  to  instant  wreck. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  hast  said  truly,  ikitlflbl  Isolani ! 
What  toe  with  toil  and  foreflght  have  built  up, 
Will  qp  to  wreck — all  go  to  instant  wreck. 
What  thenf  another  chieftain  is  soon  found. 
Another  army  likewise  (who  dares  doubt  it  f) 
Will  flock  fhnn  all  sides  to  tht  Emperor, 
At  the  first  beat  of  his  recruiting  drum. 

[During  thu  speech^  Is(n.ANi,  Tebtsst,  Illo, 

and  Maraius  talk  con/umcUy  wUh  gnat 

agitation. 

MAX.  riocoLOMiNi  (bugUy  and  paanonatdy  gmng 
from  one  to  another,  and  toothing  them. 
Hear,  my  coomuuider !  Hear  me,  generals ! 
Let  me  conjure  yoy,  Duke  !  Determine  nothing; 
Till  we  hav^met  and  represented  to  you 
Oof^int  remonstrances. — Nay,  calmer!  Friends! 
I  hope  all  may  b^  yet  set  right  again. 

TEETBKT. 

Away !  let  us  away !  in  tba  antechamber 

Find  we  tfie  others.  [^y  go- 

BUTLER  (ep  QlTESTENBBEO). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Dne  andiepoe  from  your  wisdom,  my  Lord  Envoy ! 
You  will  be  cautioas  how  you  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  come— or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  maltr«alment 
•  *  [ComfRortoas  heard/rvm  wUko^ 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  salutaiy  counaal — MThou,  Octavio ! 
WiH  answer  for  the  safety  of  our  guest 
Farewell,  Von  Questenberg ! 

[QUZSTENBERG  tS  Obout  tO  tpeok 

^  Naji;,  not  a  wonl. 

yot  one  word  mo^  of  that  detested  subject! 
You  have  perfbrm'd  your  duty — ^We  know  how 
To  separate  the  office  from  the  man. 

[As  QUE8TENBEI«}  U  going  of  with  OOTAVIO ; 
*  GOETZ,  TlEFEf^BACII,  KOLATTO,  preSS  tH  / 

9everdl  other  GeneraU  foIUmng  them. 

OOETZ. 

Where  *8  he  who  means  .to  rob  us  of  our  general  f 

TiEFENBACH  {oi  the  tame  time). 
What  are  we  forced  to  hear?  That  thou  wilt  leave  usf 

KOLATTo  (at  the  mme  time). 
We  will  live  with  thee,  we  will  die  with  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN  (ifftfl  ttotdineu,  and  pointing  to  Illo). 
Theie !  the  Feld-Marshal  knows  our  wOl.        [ExiL 
[While  aU  are  going  off  the  Stage,  the  curtain 
drops. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  L 

Scene — A  tmaU  Chamber. 

Illo  and  Tebtskt. 

TERT8EY. 

Now  for  this  evening's  business !-  How  intend  yon 
To  manage  with  the  generals  at  the  banquet  f 
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IIXO. 

Attend !  We  frame  a  formal  declaration. 

Wherein  we  to  the  Duke  consign  ounelvea 

Collectively,  to  be  and  to  remain 

ISs  both  with  .life  and  limb,  and  not  to  spare 

The  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  Aim,  provided 

80  doing  we  infringe  no  oath  .or  da^. 

We  may  be  under  to  the  ^mperor. — MariL ! 

This  reservation  we  expressly  make 

In  a  particular  clause,  and  save  the  conscience. 

Now  hear!  This  formula  so  fhuned  and  worded 

Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 

Before  the  banquet   No  one  will  find  in  it 

Cause  of  ofience  or  scruple.    Hear  now  further ! 

After  the  feast,  when  now  the  vap'ring  wine 

Opens  the  heart,  and  shuts  the  eyes,  we  let 

A  counterfeited  paper,  in  the  which 

This  one  particular  clause  has  boK^n  left  oat. 

Go  round  for  signatiires. 

TEKT8KY.  4 

How !  thi^  you  then 
That  they '11.  believe  themselves  bound  by  ah  oath, 
Which  we  had  trick'd  them  into  by  a  juggle  ? 

ILLO.  ^ 

We  shall  have  caught  and  caged  them!  Let  them  then 
Beat  their  wings  bare  against  the  wifes,  and  rave 
Loud  as  they  may  agains^our  treachery ; 
At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 
Far  more  than  their  roost  holy  affirmations. 
Traitors  they  are,  and  must  he ;  therefore  wisely 
Will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

TIRTSKY. 

Well,  well,  it  shall  contAit  me ;  let  but  something 
Be  clone,  let  only  some  decisfve  blow       ^ 
Set  us  in  motion. 

ILLO." 

Besides,  *tis  of  subordinate  importance 

How,  or  how  &r,  we  may  thereby  propel 

The  Generals.    'Tis  enough  that  we  persuade 

The  Duke  that  they  ore  ha — Let  him  but  act 

In  his  determined  mood,  as  if  ho  had  them,  * 

And  he  will  have  them.    Where  he  plunges  in, 

He  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  down  to  it. 

TKRT8KY. 

His  policy  is  such  a  labynnth^ 
That  many  a  time  when  I  liave  thought  myself 
Close  at  his  side,  he 's  gone  at  once,  and  left  me 
Ignorant  of  the  ground  where  I  was  standing. 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permits  me 
To  WTite  to  them,  to  Amheim ;  to  Scsina 
Himself  comes  forward  blank  and  undisguised ; 
Talks  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 
And  when  I  think  I  have  him — off  at  once 
He  has  slipped  from  me,  and  appears  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 

ILLO. 

He  give  up  his  old  plans !  I'll  tell  you,  friend ! 
His  soul  is  occupied  with  nothing  else. 
Even  in  his  sleep— They  are  bis  thoughts,  his  dreams. 
That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 
The  motions  of  the  planets— —~ 

TZHTSKV. 

Ay !  you  know 
This  night,  that  is  now  coming,  he  with  Sbni 
Shots  himself  up  in  the  astrological  tower 
To  make  joint  observatjona — for  I  hear, 


It  is  to  be  a  night  of  weight  and  ciiais ; 

And  something  great,  and  of  long  expectatioB, 

Is  to  make  its  processioB  in  the  heaven. 

ILLO. 

Come !  be  we  bold  and  make  dispatch,    lie  woik 
In  this  next  day  or  tw<p  must  thrive  and  grow 
More  than  it  has  for  yean.    And  let  but  only 
Things  first  turn  up  auspicious  here  below—— 
Mark  what  I  say-^the  right  stars  too  will  ihow  tfaeS' 

selves. 
Come,  to  the  Generals.    All  is  io  the  glow. 
And  must  be  beaten  while  'tis  malleable. 

TERTBKT. 

Do  you  go  thither,  Illo.    I  must  stay, 
And  wait  here  for  the  countess  Tertaky.    Know, 
That  we  too  are  not  idle.   Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readiness. 

ILLO. 

Yes!  Yea! 
I  saw  your  lady  smile  with  sudi  sly  meaning. 
^hatVin  the  wind? 

A  secret    Hush!  she  ooniea 

[EritlLLO. 


SCENE  n. 


(The  C0UNTIS8  aleps  cud  from  a  Gamty, 
Count  and  CooirrEsa  Tektsxt. 

TKRTSKY. 

Well — ^is  she  coming  ? — ^I  can  keep  him  back 
No  longer. 

COUNTESS. 

She  will  bo'tliere  instantly* 
You  only  send  him.  .,-  • 

TERTSKY. 

t  am  not  quite jpcrtaih,  > 
I  must  confess  it  Countess,  v\^eth6r  or  not 
We  are  eaoAng  tlie  Duke's  thanks  hereby.  You  know. 
No  ray  ha^broke  out  from  him  on  this  point 
You  have  o'errulcd  mc,  and  yourself  know  best 
How  far  you  dare  proceed. 

C0UNTi£8. 

I  take  it  on  me. 
[Talking  to  herself,  vMLe  At  is  aivandng. 
Here 's  no  need  of  full  powers  and  commission*— 
My  cloudy  Duko1  we  undentand  each  other~- 
And  without  words.    What,  could  I  not  unriddlfr 
Wherefore  the  daughter  riiQiild  be  sent  for  hither. 
Why  first  fte,  and  no  other,  should  be  chosen 
To  fetch  her  hither  ?  This  sham  of  betrothing  her 
To  a  bridegroom,* when  no  q^^^kpows — ^No!  no! — — 
This  may  blind  others !  I  s<^lK>ugh  thee.  Brother! 
But  it  beseems  thee  not,  to  araw  a  card 
At  such  a  game.    Not  /et ! — It  all  remains 

Mutely  deliver'd  up  to  my  Tinessing 

Well — thou  shalt  not  have  been  deceived,  Du^ 

Friedland ! 
In  her  who  is  thy  sister. 

SERVANT  (cnter$). 

The  commanders ! 

TERT8KY  (tO  the  C0UNTE88). 

Take  care  you  heat  his  fancy  and  aflectjons — 

*  In  Gennanr.  after  honoraUe  addresMs  have  been  paU  and 
formailf  aeeeptad,  the  Iovoti  are  called  Bride  and  Bridegrooto, 
evm  Uiottgh  the  marriaite  should  ool  take  place  till  rears  aftei- 
warda. 
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Foana  him  vriAk  a  reverie,  and  send  him, 
Abnol  and  dreamiDg,  to  the  banquet;  diat 
He  mqr  not  boggle  at  Ihe  agnaSore. 

COUNTIBB. 

lUe  foa  eare  of  your  goieKti ! — Go,  send  him  hither. 

tkAtbkt. 
An  rail  upon  his  underngiung. 

qpDimaa  (pUerru^itmg  kirn). 
Go  to  jronr  gneeto !  Go 

izxo  (ctNnef  baek)^ 

Where  art  ataying,  Terliky  ? 
The  hoon  ai  fiill*  and  all  eipecting  yoo. 


bmuAfl  IiMlandy! 

[TblkComrmi. 
And  let  him  no^ 
BtKf  hem  too  long.    It  flight  awake  miipickio 
la  the  old  mn 

OOUNTEMk 

A  trace  widi  jronr  pncautioiii ! 
[ExetaU  Tcetbkt  and  Illo. 


SCENE  lU. 
CoDiime,  Max.  Ficooloiiuii. 

MAX.  (jftephig  in  en  the  ttage  th/ly). 

Amt  Teiiekjr !  ma)^  I  venture  f 

[Adwmoes  tawe  middle  cf  Ae  ttagB,  and  look$ 
around  kim  with  uneannen. 

She 'snot  here! 
WheieifdMf 

V0UNTBB8. 

Look  but  flomewhat  nanowly 
In  jfooder  eomBr,  lett  peihapi  ahejie 
GoDceel'd  behind  that  screen. 

VAX. 

"n^re  lie  her  gloves ! 
[Smleket  id  them,  hut  Ifte^ouNTxn  foJes  them 


Too  Qokind  Lsidy !  Yon  refuM  me  tins— 
ToQ  make  it  an  amusement  to  torment  vae. 

C0UNTX8S. 

And  ftk  the  thank  you  give  me  for  my  trouble  f 

MAX. 

0,  if  you  felt  the  oppiession  at  my  heart ! 
Snoe  we've  been  here,  so  to  coostrein  mysel^^ 
With  nicfa  poor  stealth  to  hazard  words  and  glan< 
Thme,  these  afe  not  my  habits ! 

COUlfTXflfll 

You  have  still 
Msny  new  habits  to  acquire,  young  fiiend ! 
Bat  on  diis  proof  of  your  ob^eat  temper 
I  moM  oQDtinne  to  insist;  and  only 
On  this  oooditioil  can  I  pday  the  agent 
For  your  oonoeins. 

MAX. 

But  whereibre  comes  she  not  ? 
Where  is  ahe? 

COUNTESS. 

Into  my  hands  you  must  place  it 
Whole  and  entire.  Whom  could  you  find,  indeed, 
More  aealously  affected  to  your  interest  f 
No  aanl  on  earth  most  know  it— not  your  father. 
Be  maa  not,  above  alL 

MAX. 

Alas!  what  danger? 


Here  is  no  iace  on  which  I  might  concentre 
All  the  ennptured  soul  stixs  up  within  me. 

0  Lady !  tell  me.    Is  all  changed  around  me  ? 
Or  is  it  only  I  f 

I  find  myself. 
As  among  strangers !  Not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  wishes,  ftsnier  joys. 
Where  has  it  vanish'd  tof  There  was  a  time 
When  even,  methought,  with  such  a  worid  as 

1  was  not  diHxmtented.    Now,  how  flat! 
How  stala!  No  lift,  no  Uoom,  no  flavor  in  it! 
My  comrades  are  intolereble  to  me. 
My  liither — ^Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing. 
My  arms,  my  military  duties— O ! 
lley  are  such  wearying  toys!  • 

coirnma. . 

But,  gentle  fiiend! 
I  must  entreat  it  of  your  oondescentBoo. 
You  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and  ft vor 
With  one  short  glance  or  two  this  poor  stale  worid. 
Where  even  now  much,  and  of  much  -wnfflf. 
Is  on  the  eve  of  its  completion. 

MAX. 

Something, 
I  can't  but  know,  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  driving  on. 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.  Well, 
In  due  time,  doubtless,  it  wiU  readi  even  me. 
Where  think  you  I  have  been,  dear  lady  ?  Nay, 
No  raillery.    The  turmoil  of  ttie  camp, 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in,  » 

The  pointless  jest,  the  empty  eavveraation, 
Cjppress'd  and  stiflen'd  me.    I  gasp'd  for  air^ 
I  could  not  breathe — I  was  constrain*d  to  fly, 
TV)  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  fiill  heart ; 
And  a  pure  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness. 
No  smiling,  Countess !    In  the  chureh  was  L 
There  is  a  cloisler  here  to  the  heaven's  gate,* 
Thither  I  went,  there  found  myself  alone. 
Over  the  altar  hung  a  holy  nether ; 
A  wretched  pointing  'twas,  yet  'twas  the  friend 
That  I  was  seeking  in  this  momenL    Ah, 
Haw  oft  have  I  beheld  that  glorious  foim 
In  splendor,  'nud  ecstatic  woishippen ; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  meiaiot !  and  now  at  once 
Was  my  devotion  clotidleaa  as  my  love. 


C0U1ITX88. 

Ei^joy  your  fortune  and  folidty ! 

Forget  the  worid  around  you.    Meantime,  fiiendship 

Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  yo«,  anxious,  active. 

Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 

Points  you  the  road  to  full  accomplishment 

How  kmg  may  it  be  since  you  declared  your  paasiooT 

MAX. 

This  morning  did  I  hazard  the  first  wwd. 

CODNTISS. 

This  morning  the  first  time  in  twenty  daya  ? 

MAX. 

Twas  at  that  huntiiig<<»stle,  betwixt  here 
And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  join'd  us,  and— 
That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  journey ! 


*  I  am  doatitiul  wheUier  dui  b«  the  dsdieatioo  of  tfat  doirtsr, 
or  the  name  of  one  of  the  eitj  g atee,  near  wUeh  it  alood.  I 
have  tranelated  it  in  the  fenner  eeoae ;  bat  IhaiAil  of  haviaff 
made  mbm  blunder,  I  add  the  original.— Ea  iat  sin  lUostsr  Uer 
ZMT  NimmtiapfmrU. 
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In  a  balcony  we  were  itanding  mute, 
And  gazing  out  upon  the  drearjr  field : 
Before  UB  the  dmgoont  were  riding  onward, 
The  safeguard  which  the  Duke  had  aent  v» — ^heavy 
The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  me, 
•  And  trembling  ventured  I  at  length  these  woida: 
This  all  reminds  me,  noble  maiden,  that 
To-day  I  muat  lake  leave  of  my  good  fortune. 
A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  find  a  father, 
Will  see  yourself  surrounded  by  new  friends. 
And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger. 
Lost  in  the  many — ^  Speak  with  my  aunt  Tertsky !" 
With  hurrying  voice  she  interrupted  me. 
She  falter'd.    I  beheld  a  glowing  red 
Possess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the  ground 
Raised  slowly  up,  her  eye  met  mine-— no  longer 
Did  I  conttol  myself. 

[7^  Princets  Thekla  appears  at  the  door,  and 

remains  ttaiiding,  observed  by  the  Coulf  tess, 

hut  not  by  Piccolohini. 

With  instant  boldness       ^ 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  mouth  ttmch'd  here ; 
There  was  a  rustling  fh  the  room  close  by ; 
It  parted  us — Twas  you.  What  since  has  happen*d. 
You  know. 

COCNTISB  (fl/ler  a  pause,  with  a  stolen  glance 
at  Thekla). 
And  is  it  your  excess  ^f  modesty ; 
Or  are  you  so  incutfous,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  f 

MAX. 

Of  5four  secret? 

COUNTESB. 

Why,  yes !  When  In  the  instant  after  you 
I  Btepp'd  into  the  room,  and  found  my  niece  there, 
What  she  in  this  fiiit  moment  of  the  Jieart 
Ta*en  with  surprise — 

VAX.  (vnA  eagerness). 
WeU? 


SCENE  IV. 
TuEKLA  Ikurries  forward),  CoVNTtSBy  Max. 

PlCOOLOMINI. 
THKKLA  (to  the  C^UNTKSS). 

Spare  yourself  the  trouble : 
Thai  hean  he  better  from  myself. 

MAX.  (steptptfif  badcward). 

My  Princess! 
What  have  yon  let  her4iear  me  say,  aunt  Tertsky  f 

THUCLA  (to  the  Countess). 
Has  he  been  here  long  f 

C0UNTE88. 

Yes;  and  soon  must  ga 
Where  have  ym  stayed  so  long  ?         v 

TREKLA. 

Alas!  my  mother 
Wept  so  agam !  and  I— I  see  her  sufier, 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  fitMn  being  happy. 

MAX. 

Now  once  again  I  have  courage  to  look  pn  yon. 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  play*d  round  you 
Uid  the  beloved  iiDm  me. 

TMXXUk. 

Then  you  saw  me 
With  your  eye  only— and  not  with  your  heart  f 


This  morning,  when  I  found  you  in  the  drde 

Of  all  your  kindred,  in  your  fother's  aims, 

Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  circle, 

O !  what  an  impulse  fblt  I  in  that  moment 

To  faU  upon  his  neck,  to  call  him  father  ! 

But  his  stem  eye  o'erpower'd  the  swelling 

It  dared  not  but  be  silent    And  those  brilliants. 

That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwreathed  your  brows, 

Thejr  scared  me  too !  O  wherefore,  wherefore  should  he 

At  the^firBt  meeting  ipread  as  *twere  the  ban 

Of  excommunication  round  you, — wherefoire^ 

Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice. 

And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 

The  mournful  burthen  of  his  station  ?  Fitly 

May  love  dare  woo  for  love ;  but  such  a  splendor 

Might  none  but  monarch*  venture  to  approach. 

THEKLA. 

Hush !  not  a  word  more  of  this  mummery ; 
You  tee  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  oS. 

[To  the  Couimaa 
He  is  not  in  spirits.   'Wherefore  is  he  not  ? 
'Tis  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all aogfoomy ! 
He  had  quite  another  nature  on  the  journey — 
So  calm,  so  bright  so  joyous  eloquent 

[TbBftAJU 
It  ytsA  my  wish  to  see  you  always  so, 
And  never  otherwise ! 

MAX. 

You  find  younelf 
In  your  great  father*s  arms,  beloved  Ilidy ! 
All  in  a  new  world,  which  does  homage  to  yan» 
And  which,  were't  only  by  its  novelty. 
Delights  your  eye. 

'     .THEKLA. 

Yes ;  I  confess  to  you 
That  many  things  delight  me  here :  this  campw 
Tnis  moUoy  stage  of  warriors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  imago  of  my  fancy, 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reality. 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  present-to  me 
As  a  sweet  dreSm ! 

MAX. 

Alas !  not  so  to  me. 
It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  some  island  in  the  ethereal  heights 
I  've  lived  for  these  last  da^    lliis  mass  of  mea 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.    It  is  a  bru^ 
I*hat  reconducting  to  my  former  life. 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

TUEKLA. 

The  game  of  life 
Looks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one's  heart 
T^e  unalienable  treasure.   Tis  a  gaine, 
Which  having  once  review'd,  I  turn  more  joyous 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

[Breaking  cff,  and  in  a  sportive  tone. 
In  this  short  time  that  I  've  been  present  here. 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  I  not  seen ! 
And  yet  they  all  must  give  {dace  to  the  wander 
Which  this  mysterious  castle  guards. 

.COUNTESB  {recollecting). 

And  what 
Can  this  be  thenf  Methought  I  was  acquainted 
With  all  the  dusky  comers  of  this  house. 
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{muling)- 
S;,^  •tin -«»d -entry  at  the  door. 

TV  •iiobii«l  tower !— How  happens  it 

TItf  thi.  «Be  ««*ctuary,  whow  acceai 

Opm  befiw  y«*  eiren  at  your  approachT 


Admfrb  oU  man  wiUi  a  faendly  &« 
Wof  BiDe  at  fim  -ighi.  openM  me  the  doom. 

MAX. 

Ite  ■  dM  Dake'a  astrologer,  old  Seni. 


He  qas-ionM  me  on  many  points ;  for  inijanw. 
mi  I  was  bwn,  what  month,  and  on  what  day. 
Whedwr  by  day  or  in  the  night 

couirriaa. 

He  wish'd 

T^enct  a  figure  for  your  horo«»pe. 

THXKLA. 

Mr  hand  loo  he  examined,  shook  his  head 
wk  mndi  sad  meaning,  and  the  lines,  methought. 
Did  uvt  square  over^truly  with  his  wishes. 

coxjtmss. 


Lurks  in  the  legend  loM  luy  ^^^J^f^ 
Than  lies  upon  that  troth,  we  hYe  ^  J«M^  . 

For  fable  is  Une's  world,  his  home,  his  ^^ ' 
Deliahledly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  tahsmans. 
And  spirits;  and  delightedly  beUcvea 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 
The  inielUgible  fonns  of  ancient  poets. 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religwn. 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  M^ty. 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountam, 
I  Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spnng. 
S  STrntilnd  wat'ry  depth. ;  all  the*  have  T««^ 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  feith  of  reason. 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  stoll 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names, 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 
Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friend  ;•  and  to  ^e  lover 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visibje  sky 
Shoot  influence  down  i  and  even  at  this  day 
Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whnte'er  is  great. 
And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  that  s  fiur! 

THXKLA. 

And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  slam, 
I  too.  with  glad  and  lealous  mdustry. 
Will  learn  acquainfence  with  this  cheerful  ftith. 
It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought. 
J  That  inj«raee«urable  heights  abpve  us. 


WdL  Prince...  and  w^S  you  in  this  towpr  ?     At  our  fimt  birth,  the  w^eaJh  of  love  wa.  woven. 
2^t2^v^^^^      STto^natch  With  sparkUng  star,  for  flowers, 

A  Wgiaiice,  and  away !  -.onNTxaiL 


TBKKIA. 

It  wu  a  Strange 
»n«.i»u  that  came  o'er  me.  when  at  first 
From  the  broad  mmshine  I  stepp'd  in ;  and  now 
The  nuTOwing  line  of  day-light,  that  ran  after 
The  cloimg  door^  warf  gone ;  and  all  about  me 
TwM  pale  and  duaky  night,  with  many  shadows 
Fsalaiticadly  cwt    Here  six  or  seven 
CokMnl  Btatae..  anfi  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
In  a  hallknicle.    Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  Keptre  bore,  and  on  his  h«|d  a  star; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
B«t  from  theee  stars :  all  seem'd  to  come  from  them. 
*  TheM  aie  the  planets."  said  that  low  old  man. 
-They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
Axe  ioMigdrhere  as  kings.    He  farthest  from  you. 
Spitefal,  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 
With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 
He  opponte,  the  king  wijlh  the  red  light. 
An  ann'd  man  for  the  battle,  thot  is  Maw :  ^^ 
And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man. 
But  at  hi.  side  a  lovely  lady  stood, 
The  star  upon  her  head  waa  soft  and  bright, 
And  thaLwas  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
On  tholeft  hand,  lol  Mercury,  with  wings. 
Quite  in  the  middle  gUtter'd  silver  bright 
A  aieerfol  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien ; 
And  thk  wm  Jupiter,  my  father's  star ; 
Aad  at  his  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

UAX. 

O  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 

la  the  might  of  stars  and  angeU !  *Tis  not  merely 

The  human  bemg's  Pride  that  people,  space 

With  hfe  and  nq^tical  predominance : 

Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  love 

This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world. 

Is  all  too  narrow :  yea,  a  deeper  import 


COUNTSSB. 

i  Not  only 

But  thorns  too  hath  the  heaven ;  and  well  for  you 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate : 
What  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  ghid  fortune, 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mara  soon  tears  to  piecea 


MAX. 

Soon  will  his  gloomy  crapiro  reach  its  clow. 

Ble«t  be  the  General's  *al :  into  the  laurel 

Will  he  inweave  thf  olive-bnmch,  presenting 

Peace  to  the  shouUag  nations.    Then  no  wish 

vOill  have  remainM  for  his  great  heart !  Enough 

Has  he  perform'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 

Live  for  himself  and  his.    To  his  domain. 

Will  he  retire ;  he  has  a  stately  scat 

Of  fairest  view  at  Gitachin ;  Reichenberg. 

And  Friedland  Casde,  both  Ue  pleasandy— 

Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 

Strelchea  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  forests: 

Ilia  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  eplendid, 

He  can  indulge  without  restraint ;  can  give 

A  princely  patronage  to  every  art, 

And  to  all  worth  a  sovereign's  protection. 

Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starry  oouiset— 

COUNTESB. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again, 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  friend ! 
A  genUe  bride,  as  she  is.  is  weU  worth  it. 
That  you  shouW  woo  and  win  her  with  the  iwonL 

MAX. 

O,  that  the  swoid  could  win  her ! 

COUNTK0S. 

What  was  thatf 


•  No  mora  of  talk,  whore  god  or  snget  fosit 
Withiiian,Siwithhi.iHsodfwBiUaf.a|jrf 
Tositiadalgsot.  FjsdMsX^B-I*- 
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Did  you  hear  nothing  T  Seem'd,  u  if  I  heard 
Tumult  and  larum  in  the  banquetrroom. 

[Exit  Conirms. 


;9CENE  V. 

Thekla  and  Max.  PiccoLomm. 

TBKKLA  (<u  sotm  OS  (he  Countess  i*  out  if  ngldt  tn  a 

quick  low  voice  to  Piccox/>muii). 
Don't  tnut  them!  They  are  false ! 

MAX. 

Imposrible! 

THBKLA. 

Trust  DO  one  here  but  me.    I  saw  at  mce. 
They  had  a  purpoee, 

MAX. 

Purpose !  but  what  purpose  ? 
And  how  can  we  be  instrumental  to  it  ? 

TBKKLA. 

I  know  no  more  than  ywi ;  but  yet  believe  me  t 
There 's  some  design  in  this  I  To  make  us  happy, 
To  realiie  our  union — trust  me,  love ! 
They  but  pretend  to  wish  it 

MAX.       * 

But  these  Terf^fcys 

Why  use  we  them  at  all  t  Why  not  yooM^other  f 
Excellent  creature !  slie  deserves  from  us 
A  full  and  fiUal  confidence.  k 

THBKLA. 

She  doth  love^yoo. 
Doth  rate  you  high  before  all  othen»-->but — 
But  such  a  secret — tihe  would  never  have 
The  coursge  to  conceal  it  from  my  father. 
F<Nr  her  own  pesce  of  mind  we  must  preserve  it 
A  secret  from  her  too. 

MAX. 

W^jr  any  secret  T 
I  love  not  secrets.     Mark.  \\  Iiat  I  will  do.  •  , 

I  'U  throw  me  at  your  father's  feet — let  him 
Decide  upon  my  fortunes ! — He  i»  true*  * 

He  wears  no  mask — ^he  hates  all  crooked  ways- 
He  is  so  good,  so  noble ! 

THKKLA  i/allK  on  his  neck). 
That  are  3rou  I 

MAX. 

You  knew  him  only  nince  this  mom,  but  I 
Have  lived  ten  yearn  already  in  his  presence. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  very  i^oment 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  us  both 
To  own  our  loves,  in  order  to  unite  us  ? 
You  are  silent  f — » 

You  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness ! 
What  have  you  to  object  against  your  father  ? 

THEKLA. 

I?  Nothing.    Only  he *s  so  occupied — 

He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 

The  happiness  of  us  two.  [T)aking  hit  hand  tenderly. 

Follow  me ! 
Let  us  not  place  too  great  a  faith  in  men. 
These  Tertskys— we  will  still  be  grateful  to  them 
For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  further 
Than  they  deserve ;— and  in  all  else  rely — 
On  our  own  hearts ! 


THEKLA. 

Are  we  not  happy  now  ?   Art  thou  not  nine  f 

Am  I  not  thine  f  There  lives  within  my  soul 

A  lofty  oounge — 'tis  love  gives  it  me! 

I  ought  Id  be  less  open— ought  to  hide 

My  heart  more  from  thee— so  decorum  dictates : 

But  where  in  this  plice  couldst  thou  seek  ibr  tnitfa, 

If  in  my  nionth  thou  didst  not  find  it! 


SCEI^VI. 

To  them  enter$  Ike  Cmadeu  Tkktbkt. 

COUNTESS  {in  a  preMeing  moaaer). 

Come! 
My  husband  sends  me  for  3^ou — ^It  is  now 
The  latest  moment     • 

[They  not  appearing  to  attend  to  what  ake  Mjff, 
s^  tlep*  between  them. 
Part  you! 

THEKUL. 

O,  not  yet ! 
It  has  been  scarce  a  moment 

COUNTE8S. 

Ay!  Thentiror 
Flies  swifUy  with  your  Highness,  Princess  niece! 

MAX. 

There  is  no  hurry,  annt 

COUNTESS. 

Away!  away! 
The  folks  begin  to  miss  you.  Twice  ahesdy 
ftis  father  has  aslCd  for  liim.  ^ 


MAX. 


O !  diall  we  e*er  be  happy  ? 


THEKLA. 

lia!  his  father! 

y  COUNTESS. 

Vou  understand  thai,  niece ! 

THEKLA. 

Why  needs  he 
To  go  at  all  to  that  society  t 
'Tis  not  htfl  proper  company.    They  may 
'l|o  worthy  men,  but  hs  's  too  young  for  them- 
fn  brief,  he  suits  not  such  society. 

COUNTESS. 

You  mesn,  you  'd  rather  keep  hJm  wholly  he(^? 

THEKLA  (with  energy). 
Yes !  you  ha v«  hit  it,  aunt !  That  is  my  mesning- 
Leava  ^lim  herf  wholly !  Tell  the  company— 

"  COUNTESS. 

What  ?  have'  you  lost  your  senses,  niece  ? — 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.    Come ! 

MAX.  (to  Theki^). 
Lady,  I  must  obey.    Farewell,  dear  lady ! 
[Thekla  turns  away  from  him  with  a  qidch  nuli»- 
What  say  you  then,  dear  lady  ? 

THBKLA  {wilhtkd  looking  at  him)- 

Nothing.  Go! 

MAX. 

Can  I,  when  you  are  angry 

[lie  draws  up  to  her,  their  eyes  meet,  the  ^m^ 
silent  a  moment,  then  throufs  hersdfi^o  hit 
arms;  he  presses  her  fast  to  his  heart. 

COUNTESS. 

Off!  Heavens !  if  any  one  should  come ! 

Hark !  What 's  that  noise !  it  comes  this  way.^ ^' 

Max.  tears  himself  away  out  of  her  arms,a^  gf"*- 
T%e  Countess  accompanies  AtsL  Thici^ 
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/(Ann  kmwiikktr  eyea  ai  Jhrtt,  wdka  rett- 
ladif  aavu  Ae  roosi,  then  ttopM,  and  remainM 
Undu^.lotlinAotighL  A  guitar  Ue$  cnike 
iaUt,  At  mne$  it  ashy  a  Mudden  emotion,  and 
ofkr  Ae  hoM  played  a  whUe  ttn  irregnkr  and 
mtdanAdy  tympkmy,  Ae  fcdh  gmdmiUy  into 

ike  mutiCf  and  nngt. 

f 
TKEKLL  (pl>y«  and  mng*). 
Hie  cVnid  doth  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 
The  damel  pacei  along  die  ^oro ; 
The  bilkmB  they  tumble  with  might,  with  might ; 
And  the  flings  oat  her  voice  to  the  Harkaome  night; 

Her  botom  ii  swelling  with  sorrow ; 
Hie  irorid  it  m  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 
llwre'i nothing  to  'mh  for  beneath  die  sky : 
Vm  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away ! 
IVe  Uved  and  loved,  and  that  waa  to-day— 
Mike  ready  my  gravesdothes  to-morrow.* 


SCENE  vn. 

CoOOTZ^  (rettmu),  Trekla. 

Ttfi,  lady  niece !  to  throw  youmlf  upon  him, 

like  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it. 

And  M  miBt  be  flong  after  him !  For  yon, 

Duke  Friedland'a  only  child,  I  ihould  have  thought. 

It  had  been  more  beseeming  to  have  shown  younelf 

More  cfaaiy  of  your  peison. 

•     THZKLA  {rising).  * 

And  what  mean  you  f 


*  Ifomd  it  sot  HI  mjr  power  to  tramlatfTthw  waa^  with  liUrol 
M^.Pfweivibg  at  the  nme  tine  the  Alcaic  Movement ;  and 
b«««  dierefofe  added  the  oriirinal  with  a  proee  trandation.  Some 
«f  ar  readen  nay  be  mbae  fortnnate. 

TBEKL.A  (apte2<  UTtd  singf). 
Der  EiekwaM  braueet,  die  Wolkcn  zichn, 
Daa  Mcfdlein  wandelt  an  tHbra  Griin, 
El  bridit  fltch  die  Welle  mil  Macht.  mit  Macht, 
Uad  ae  sinct  hioaus  in  die  finetre  Nacht, 

Dat  A«C8  tron  Weinen  cotnibot : 
Dai  Here  iat  Kcetoiiien,  die  Woh  ist  leer. 
Und  wwter  gtebt  eie  dem  Wunache  nichia  mehr. 
Do  BeiB«e,  rufe  dein  Kind  xnruck, 
(ch  babe  genoeeen  das  irdiicbe  Gliick, 

kh  habe  gelebc  und  gclcibet. 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

THEKLA  {playB  and  sings). 

The  oak-fiirat  belxii.  the  cloude  gather,  the  damsel  walki 
to  and  (ro  on  the  green  of  the  ihore ;  the  wave  breaks  with 
nrifht,  wiHi  migfat,  and  she  nnga  out  into  the  dark  night,  brr 
«y«  diaeolond  with  weeinng :  the  heart  it  dead,  the  world  is 
*ntitf ,  and  farther  gives  it  nothihc  more  to  the  wiih.  Thou  Molf 
One,  eal  tby  diiU  home.  I  have  eniored  the  happineai  of  this 
vorH,  I  bave  lived  and  have  loved. 

1  cannot  bat  add  here  an  imitation  of  this  song,  with  which 
tfe aathor  of  "The  Tale  of  Roiamund  jGray  and  Blind  Mar- 
C*Nt*'  bis  Ibvored  me.  and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  caught 
ths  bappiast  maoaer  of  our  old  ballads. 

1^  ehmds  are  blackening,  the  storms  threat*ntng. 

The  cavern  doth  matter,  the  greenwood  moan ; 
BillewB  are  breaking,  the  damaers  heart  achiog, 

Tboa  in  the  dark  nicht  she  sing eth  alone. 
Her  ere  upward  roving: 
The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely. 

In  this  world  plainly  aU  seemeth  amiss ; 
To  thy  heaven.  Holy  One,  take  home  thy  little  one. 

I  bave  partaken  of  all  earth's  blia, 
Both  living  and  loving. 


COUNTXn. 

I  mean,  niece,  that  you  ahould  not  have  foiigotten 
Who  yoK  are,  and  who  he  ia.    But  perchance 
That  never  once  occurr'd  to  yotu 

THXKLA. 

What  then? 
coaNTBsa. 
That  jrou'ro  the  daughter  of  the  Prince,  Duke 
Friedland. 

"^  THBKLA. 

Well — and  whflt  fiolherf 

COUNTESi 

What?  a  pretty  queatkm! 

TIIXKLA. 

He  waa  bom  that  which  we  have  but  become. 
He*8  of  an  ancient  Lombard  &mily, 
Son  of  a  reignii^  princesa. 

O0UNTE88. 

Are  you  dreaming  ? 
Talking  in  sleep?  An  excellent  jest,  forsooth! 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  eafreitf  him 
To  hqoop  with  his  hand  the  richest  heiress 
In  Europe.     . « 

THEKZ^a. 

That  will  not  be  necessary. 

C0UNTK8B. 

Metliinks  'twere  well  though  not  to  run  the  hamd. 

TUEKLA. 

His  father  loves  him :  Count  Octavio 
Will  interpose  no  difficulty 

COUNTESS. 

Hie! 
Hia  fiither !  ijis  !  but  yours,  niece,  what  of  yoont 

THEKLA. 

Why  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his  father, 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  from  the  man ! 
Hie  father,  his,  I  mean.  - 

COUNTESS  {looks  at  her  as  scruiinizing). 
JNicce,  you  are  false. 

TIIKKLA. 

Are  you  then  wounded  ?  O,  be  friends  with  me ! 

COUNTESS. 

You  hold  your  game  for  won  already.    Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon ! — 

TUEKLA  {interrupting  her,  and  aUen^>ting  to  aooike 

her). 
Nay,  now,  be  frienda  with  me. 

COUNTESS. 

It  is  not  yet  so  far  gone. 

*TfrEKLA. 

I  believe  you. 

COUNTESS. 

Did  you  suppose  your  father  had  laid  out 

Hia  roost  important  life  in  toils  of  war. 

Denied  himself  each  quiet  earthly  bliss,  • 

Had  banish*d  slumber  from  his  tent,  devoted 

His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only, 

To  make  a  happier  pair  of  you?  At  length 

To  draw  you  from  your  convent,  and  craduct 

In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  the  man 

That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes !  All  diis,  methink% 

He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

TIIEKLA. 

That  which  he  did  not  plant  for  me  might  yat 
Bear  me  ftir  fruitage  of  its  own  accord. 
And  if  my  friendly  and  afiectionate  fate, 
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Out  of  his  fearful  end  enormous  being. 
Will  bat  prepare  the  joys  of  life  ibr 


O0UNTE88. 

Thou  see'st  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden^s  eyes. 
Cast  thine  eye  round,  bediink  thee  who  inoa  art 
Into  no  house  of  jc^ance  hast  thou  stepp'd,  * 
For  no  espousals  dost  thou  find  the  walls 
Deck'd  out,  no  guests  the  nuptial  garland  wearing. 
Here  is  no  splendor  but  of  arms.    Or  think'st  thou 
That  all  these  diousands  are  here  congregated 
To  lead  up  the  long  dances  at  thy  wedding ! 
Thou  see'st  thy  Other's  forehead  full  of  thought. 
Thy  mother's  eye  in  tears :  upon  the  balance 
Lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 
Leave  now  the  puny  wish,  the  girlish  feeling, 

0  thrust  it  far  behind  thee !  Give  thou  proofs 
Thou'rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — hU 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong, 
Annexed  and  bound  to  alien  destinies : 

But  she  peribrms  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest, 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self, 
Meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice ; 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart, 
And  bear  and  foster  it  with  mothers  love. 

THKKLA. 

Such  ever  was  my  lesson  in  the  convent. 

1  had  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  OS  his — ^his  daughter,  his,  the  Mighty !  ' 
His  &me,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  me 
From  the  far  distance,  woken'd  in  my  soul 
No  other  thought  than  this — I  am  appointed 
To  ofier  up  myself  in  passiveness  to  him. 

COUNTESS.  • 

That  ts  thy  fate.    Mould  thou  thy  wishes  to  iL 
I  and  thy  mother  gave  thee  the  example. 

TIIEKLA. 

My  fote  hath  shown  me  him,  to  whom  behoves  it 
That  I  shoitld  ofler  up  myself    In  gladness 
Htm  will  I  follow. 

COUNTIES 

Not  tliy  iate  hath  shown  him ! 
Thy  heart,  say  rather — ^twos  thy  heart,  my  child ! 

TIIEKLA. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulses. 
I  am  all  his !  His  present — hia  alone, 
Is  this  new  life,  which  Uve8  in  me  ?  He  hath 
A  right  to  his  own  creature.     What  was  I 
Ere  his  fair  love  infused  a  soul  into  me  ? 

covsrrjis. 
Thou  wouldst  oppose  thy  father  then,  should  he 
Have  otherwise  determined  with  thy  person  ? 

(Thkkla  remains  sdenL    Ttie  Countess  continMs. 
Thou  mean'st  to  force  him  to  thy  liking  ? — Child, 
His  name  is  Friedland. 

thbkla. 
My  name  too  is  Friedland. 
He  shall  have  found  a  genuine  daughter  in  me. 

countess. 
What !  he  has  vanquish'd  all  impediment, 
And  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  own  daugliter 
Shall  a  new  struggle  rise  for  him  ?  Child  !  child ! 
As  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  father's  smiles  alone ; 
The  eye  of  his  mge  tliou  hast  not  seen.    Dear  child, 
I  will  not  frighten  thee.     To  that  extreme, 
1  trust,  it  ne'er  sliall  come,    iiis  will  is  yet 


Unknown  to  me :  His  possible  his  aims 
May  have  the  same  direction  ajs  thy  wish. 
But  this  can  never,  never  be  his  vnll 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  his  haughty  fortunes, 
Should'st  eter  demean  thee  as  a  love-sick  msideii; 
And  like  some  poor  ooat-nothing,  fling  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  if  that  high  prize  ever 
Be  destin^  to  await  him,  yet,  with  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  cap  bring,  must  pay  for  it. 

[£nl  Cotmns. 

thekla  {yoho  during  ike  last  speech  had  been  ttantatg 
evidently  lost  in  her  refiections). 

I  thank  thee  for  the  hint    It  turns 

My  sad  presentiment  to  certainty. 

And  it  is  so ! — Not  one  friend  have  we  here. 

Not  one  true  heart !  we*ve  nothing  hut  oiuselrei! 

0  she  said  rightly — ^no  auspicious  signs 
l^eam  on  this  covenant  of  our  afiections. 
This  is  no  theatre,  whe/e  hope  abides ; 
The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stiis  here ; 
.And  Love  himself,  oa  he  were  arm'd  in  steel, 
Steps  forth,  and  ginfs  him  for  the  strifo  of  death. 

[Music  from  the  banquet-room  u  heard. 
There's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house. 
And  swiftly  will  the  Destiny  close  on  ui. 
It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum. 
It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery, 
It  lures  mW  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape ; 

1  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating. 

It  draws,  it  pulls  me  with  a  godhke  power— 
And  lo  i  the  abyss — and  thither  am  I  moving^ 
I  Imve  no  power  within  me  not  to  move ! 

[The  musigfrom  the  banquet-room  becomes Ic^tr. 
O  when  a  house  is  doom'd  in  fire  to  perish, 
Many  and  dark,  heaven  drives  his  clouds  tc^ether, 
Yea.  shoots  his  lightnings  ^own  from  sunny  heights, 
Flames  burst  from  out  the  subterraneous  chastna, 
'^And  fiends  and  angels  mingling  in4heir  fury, 
Sling  fire-brands  at  the  bumiag  edifice. 

[Exit  Thkla 


SCENE  VIIL 


A  large  Saloon  lighted  vp  with  fesUtl  Splendor ;  n 
the  nddst  of  it,  and  in  the  CaUre  of  the  Stagt.  a 
Ihble  richly  set  out,  at  which  eight  Generdf  srt 
s^ng,  among  whom  are  Octavio  Piccoi^W'*!'' 
Tertsky,  and  Maradas.  Right  and  leji  of  ihif, 
hut  farther  back,  two  other  TaSes,  at  each  cf  s*""* 
six  Persons  are  placed.  The  Middle  Door,  vkifh 
is  standing  open,  gives  to  the  Profptd  a  fosrOi 
Table,  with  the  same  Number  ^Persons.  More 
forward  stands  the  Sideboard.  The  whole  front  (f 
the  Stage  is  kepi  open  for  the  Pages  and  Servants  « 
waiting.  AH  is  in  motion.  The  Band  of  Af««K 
belonging  to  Tertsky's  Regiment  march  across  tke 
Stage,  and  draw  up  round  the  TaUes.  Btfort  rtt  V 
are  quite  off  from  the  FrorU  <f  the  Stage,  MaJ- 
PiccoLOMiNi  appears,  Tertskv  advanca  towrdi 


•  There  are  few.  who  will  not  hsTe  taste  enough  to  to«h 
at  the  two  eoncjuding  linos  of  this  aoliloqiiy;  and  itiU  fewer, 
would  fkin  hope,  who  would  not  have  been  more  diipoM^io 
shudder,  had  I  given  a  faUhfui  tnu»laUoa.  For  the  rew" 
of  Gennan  I  have  added  the  original : 

Biind-wUtheod  aehieudert  selbal  tfer  Gott  der  Fieod* 
Don  Pechkrsns  in  das  breunendeCebcude. 
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km  wUk  a  "Poper^  Isolani  eoMes  «p  to 
«(ft  a  Be^er  or  Senriet'Ci^ 

Teksskt,  Isolani,  Max.  Picoolomxnl 

IBOLANL 

Kere  brother,  wbal  we  love !  Why,  where  halt  been  T 

<X  to  thy  plaoe— quick !  Tenslqr  hero  has  given 

Tile  mother's  h«4iday  wine  up  to  free  booty. 

C«re  it  goes  on  as  at  the  Heidelberg  castle. 

^raady  hast  thou  lost,  the  best    They  're  giving 

^t  yonder  table  ducal  crowns  in  shares ; 

*There  Sternberg's  lands  and  chattels  are  put  up, 

DTitb  £ggenberg*s,  Stawata's,  lichtenstein's, 

And  all  the  great  Bohemian  feodalitiea. 

Be  nimble,  Iml !  and  something  may  turn  up 

For  thee— who  knows?  off— to  thy  place!  quick! 

march! 
-mnmACB  and  Goriz  (oaB  ok£  from  the  mcond  and 

third  tdUea). 
Count  Piccolomini ! 

TUIT8KY. 

Sto{v  ye  shall  have  him  in  an  instant^-Read 
This  oath  hero,  whether  as  'tis  hero  set  forth. 
The  wording  satisfies  you.    They've  all  read  it, 
Each  in  his  turn,  and  each  one  will  subscribe 
Hie  individual  signature. 

MAX.  (jfodty, 
"  Ingniis  servire  ne&s." 

ISOLANI. 

That  somids  to  my  ean  very  much  like  Latin, 
And  being  interpreted,  pmy  what  may't  meant 

TKRTSKT. 

No  honest  man  will  serve  a  thankless  master. 

MAX. 

**  Inasmuch  as  our  supreme  Commander,  the  illus- 
trums  Duke  of  Friedland,  in  consequence  of  the  man- 
ifold afironts  and  grievances  which  he  has  received, 
had  .expressed  his  determination  to  quit  the  Kmperor, 
bat  on  our  unanimous  entreaty  has  graciously  con- 
sented to  remain  still  with  the  army,  and  not  to  part 
from  vm  without  our  approbation  thereof,  so  we,  col- 
lectively and  each  in  pt^ticular,  in  the  stead  of  an  oath 
pemoally  taken,  do  hereby  oblige  ouiselves — like- 
wne  by  him  honorably  and  fiuthfuUy  to  hold,  and  in 
nowise  whatsoever  from  him  to  part,  and  to  be  ready 
to  shed  for  his  interests  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  so 
&r,  namely,  as  our  oath  to  the  Emperor  vnU  permit 
{TheMe  huA  words  are  repeaUd  by  Isolani.)  In  testi- 
mooy  of  which  we  subscribe  our  names." 

TXRTBKY. 

Now !— «•  you  wOlmg  to  subscribe  this  paper  f 

IBOLANL 

IVhy  should  he  not?  AU  officen  of  honor 
Can  do  it,  ay,  must  do  it — Pen  and  ink  here ! 

TKRTIKY. 

Nay,  let  it  rsst^  after  meal. 

noLANi  {drawing  Max.  adang). 

Come,  Max. 
[BcA  B&U  themselveB  at  their  taUe. 


SCENE  IX 

TniTSKT,  NxvMAim. 
TXXTBKT  {heckone  to  Nxitmann  who  ie  waiting  at  the 

eide4ailet  and  ttepeforvoard  inCftAtsi to  the  edge  of 

iheetttge). 
Have  you  the  copy  with  jnxi,  Neumann  t   Give  it 
It  may  be  changed  for  the  other! 

irXUMANN. 

I  have  copied  it 
Letter  by  letter,  line  by  line ;  no  eye 
Would  e'er  discover  other  diflerance, 
Save  only  the  omission  of  that  clause, 
According  to  your  Excellency's  order. 


Right!  lay  it  yonder,  and  away  with 

It  has  perform'd  its  businose    to  the  firo  with  it — 

[NsiWANN  Jaye  the  copy  on  the  taUe,  and  tlipe 
back  again  to  the  eide4aUe. 


SCENE  X. 


Illo  (comes  out  /rpm  the  tecond  dbm&er),  TxftTWf  . 

ILLO. 

How  goes  it  with  young  Piccolomini  f 

TKRTBKT. 

All  right,  I  think.    He  has  started  no  olgection# 

ILLOw 

He  is  the  only  one  I  fear  about— 

He  and  his  father.    Have  an  eye  on  both ! 

TERT8KT. 

How  looks  it  at  your  table  ?  you  forget  not 
To  keep  them  warm  and  stirring  f 

ILLO. 

O,  quite  cordial. 
They  are  quite  cordial  in  the  scheme.  We  have  diem. 
And  'tis  as  I  predicted  too.     Already 
It  is  the  talk,  not  merely  to  maintain 
The  Duke  in  station.  "  Since  we  *re  once  for  all 
Together  and  unanimous,  why  not," 
Says  Montecucnii,  **  ay,  why  not  onward, 
And  make  conditions  with  the  Emperor 
There  in  his  own  Vienna  ?"  Trust  me.  Count, 
Were  it  not  for  these  said  Piccolomini, 
We  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  cheat 

TXRT8KT. 

And  Butler  f 
How  goes  it  there  ?  Hush ! 


SCENE  XI. 


7^  them  enter  Butlxr  /rem  the  tecond  table. 

Don't  disturb  younelves. 
Field  Marehal,  I  have  understood  yon  perfectly. 
Good  luck  be  to  the  scheme ;  and  as  for  me, 

[Wiihtm  air  of  myttery. 
You  may  depend  upon  me. 

ILLO  {with  vivacity), 

Aifay  we,  Butler  ? 

BOTLSX. 

With  or  without  the  clause,  all  one  to  me ! 
You  undentand  me  ?  My  fidelity 
The  Duke  may  put  to  any  prool^I'm  with  him ! 
Tell  him  so !  I  'm  the  Empezor^s  oflioer, 
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As  long  as  *tif  his  pleasure  to  remain 

The  Emperor's  general !  and  Friedland's  servant. 

As  soon  as  it  shall  please  him  to  become 

His  own  lord. 

TXKTBKT. 

Yoa  would  make  a  good  exchange. 
No  stem  economist,  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  to  whom  you  plight  your  services. 

BUTLXR  (uiih  a  haughty  look). 
I  do  not  put  up  my  fidelity 
To  sale.  Count  Tertsky !  Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  advised  you  to  have  made  me 
An  overture  to  that,  to  which  I  now 
Ofler  myself  of  my  own  free  accord. — 
But  that  is  past!  and  to  the  Duke,  Field  Marshal, 
I  bring  myself  together  with  my  regiment 
And  mark  you,  'tis  my  humor  to  beUeve, 
The  example  which  I  give  will  not  remain 
Without  an  influence. 

.ILLO. 

Who  is  ignorant, 
That  the  whole  army  look  to  Colonel  Butler, 
As  to  a  light  that  moves  before  them  T 


BOTLER. 


Eyt 


Then  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  years  I  held, 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  old  good  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  full. 
Start  not  at  what  I  say,  sir  Generals ! 
My  real  motive»— they  concerh  not  you. 
And  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  expect 
That  this  your  game  had  crook'd  my  judgment^-or 
That  fickleness,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  cause. 
Has  driven  the  old  man  from  the  track  of  honor, 
Which  he  so  long  had  trodden.— Come,  my  inends ! 
I'm  not  thereto  determined  with  less  firmness. 
Because  I  know  and  have  look'd  steadily 
At  that  on  which  I  have  determined. 

ILLO. 

Say,* 
And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  you  f 

BUTLER. 

A  friend !  I  give  you  here  my  hand !  I'm  your's 

With  all  I  have.  Not  only  men,  but  money 

Will  the  Duke  want— Go,  tell  him,  sirs ! 

I  've  eam'd  and  laid  up  somewhat  in  his  service. 

I  lend  it  him ;  and  is  he  my  survivor. 

It  has  been  already  long  ago  bequeath'd  him. 

He  is  my  heir.    For  me,  I  stand  alone 

Here  in  the  world ;  naught  know  1  of  the  feeling 

That  binds  the  husband  to  a  wife  and  children. 

My  name  dies  with  me,  my  existence  ends. 

ILLO. 

'TIS  not  your  mooBy  that  he  needs-m  heart 
Like  yours  weighs  tons  of  gold  down,  weighs  down 
millions! 

BUTLER. 

I  came  a  simple  soldier's  boy  from  Ireland 

To  Prague— «nd  with  a  master,  whom  I  buried. 

From  lowest  stable  duly  I  climb'd  up, 

Such  was  the  fate  of  war,  to  this  high  rank. 

The  plaything  of  a  whirashcal  good  fortune. 

And  Wallenstoin  too  is  a  child  of  luck ; 

I  love  a  fortune  that  is  like  my  owa 


ILLO. 


All  powerful  souls  have  kindred  with  each  other. 

BUTLER. 

This  is  an  awful  moment !  to  the  brave. 
To  die  determined,  ah  auspicious  moment 
The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  the  Maine 
To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.    He  of  Halbeisladt, 
That  Mansfeld,  wanted  but  a  longer  life 
To  have  mark'd  out  with  his  good  sword  a  lardship 
That  should  reward  his  courage.    Who  of  these 
Equals  our  Friedland  f  there  is  nothing,  nothing 
So  high,  but  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  it  I 

TBRT8KY 

That's  spoken  like  a  man ! 

BUTLER. 

Do  jnm  secure  the  Spaniard  and  Italian — 
I  '11  be  your  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Lesly. 
Come,  to  the  company! 

TER'reKT. 

Where  is  the  master  of  the  cellar f  Ho! 

Let  the  best  wines  come  up.    Ho !  cheerly,  boy ! 

'Luck  comes  to-day,  so  give  her  hearty  weloMne. 

[Exeunt,  eadk  to  kit  laik 


SCENE  xn. 

T^e  Master  of  the  Cellar  advancing  wkkfinmAXit, 
Servants  patting  hachtjardt  and  fonoardt. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

The  best  wine!  O:  if  my  old  mistress,  his  lady 
mother,  could  but  see  these  wild  goings  on,  she  wodd 
turn  herself  round  in  her  grave.  Yes,  yes,  sir  officer! 
'tis  all  down  the  hill  with  this  noble  bouse !  no  end, 
no  moderation !  And  this  marriage  with  the  Duke's 
sister,  a  splendid  connexion,  a  very  splendid  connex- 
ion I  but  I  will  tell  you,  sir  ofiScer,  it  looks  no  good. 

NEUHANN. 

Heaven  forbid!  Why,  at  this  veiy  moment  the 
whole  prospect  is  in  bud  and  blossom ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

You  think  so?— Well,  well!  much  may  be  said 
6n  that  head. 

FIRST  SERVANT  (COmet). 

Burgundy  for  the  fourth  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Now,  sir  heutenant,  if  this  an't  the  seventielh 
flask— 

FIRBT  SERVANT. 

Why,  the  reason  is,  that  German  lord,  Ttefeo- 
bach,  sits  at  that  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (coRloittti^  kit  dimxmm 
to  Neumann). 

They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  would  rival 
kings  and  electors  in  their  pomp  and  splendor;  axkd 
wherever  the  Duke  leaps,  not  a  minute  does  my  gia- 

dous  master,  the  count,  loiter  on  the  brink {to  the 

ServtttUt.) — ^What  do  you  stand  there.listening  for  f  I 
will  let  you  know  you  have  legs  presently.  OflT!  see 
to  the  tables,  see  to  the  flasks!  Look  there!  Count 
Palfi  has  an  empty  glass  before  him ! 

runner  (comet). 
The  great  serviceK!up  is  wanted,  sir;  that  ridi 
gold  cup  with  the  Bohemian  arms  on  it  The  Coont 
says  you  know  which  it  is. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Ay !  that  was  made  for  Frederick's  ooNoatiixi  by 
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ihe  vtiit  Williim — then  was  not  mich  another  priie 
ia  the  whole  bootf  »at  Prague. 

The  MneL--4k  bealth  itf  to  go  nmnd  in  him. 
lunu  or  Tm  cillar  (Jukuig  hU  head  wlaZe  he 

Thn  will  be  mnetbing  for  the  lale4iearei»— due 
SoeitD  Vlennai 

irXUllANN. 

Pensit  me  lo  look  at  it — Well,  Uiie  it  a  cup  in- 
deed! How  heavy!  as  well  at  it  may  be,  being  all 
gold.— And  ivbat  neat  thingi  are  emboaied  on  it! 
how  utunl  and  elegant  they  look! — There,  on 
thit  finl  quarter,  let  me  aee.  That  proud  AnuuRm 
there  on  horseback,  she  that  is  taking  a  leap  oyer 
ihe  cmier  and  mitres,  and  carries  on  a  wand  a  hat 
together  ^Ih  a  banner,  on  which  there 's  a  goblet 
repreiented.  Can  you  tell  me  what  all  this  signifies  f 

HAOTKR  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

llie  woman  whom  you  see  here  on  honeback,  is 
th«  Free  Election  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  That  is 
•ignified  by  the  round  hat,  and  by  that  ftery  steed  on 
Hhich  ihe  is  riding.  The  hat  is  the  pride  of  man ; 
tot  be  who  csdhot  keep  hie  hat  on  before  kings  and 
«npeion  is  no  five  man. 

NXWMAltN. 

But  what  is  the  cup  there  on  the  bonnert         * 

MASTBE  or  THE  CELLAR. 

The  cup  agnifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian 
Choreh.  as  it  was  in  our  forefothen*  times.  Our  fore- 
iaihen  fai  the  wan  of  the  Hussites  forced  from  the 
P^  this  noble  privilege :  for  the  Pope,  jrou  know. 
will  not  grant  die  cup  to  any  la3rman.  Your  true 
Monvisn  values  nothing  beyond  the  cup ;  it  is  his 
rasUyjewel,snd  has  cost  the  Bohemians  their  precious 
blood  in  many  and  many  a  battle. 

PSEWIIAIVN. 

And  what  says  that  chart  that  hangs  in  the  air 
Aere.oTeTitaUf 

MASTER  or  THE  CELLAR. 

Iluit  signifies  the  Bohemian  lettcr-ro3ral,  which  we 
forced  flora  the  Emperor  Rudolph — a  precious,  never 
to  be  enottj^  valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the 
new  chnreh  the  old  privileges  of  free  ringing  and 
open  peibnody.  But  since  he  of  Sleirmark  has  ruled 
over  w.  tint  is  at  an  end ;  and  afler  the  battle  at 
^^ngae,  in  which  Count  Palatine  Frederick  lost  crown 
sod  empiie,  our  iaith  hangs  upon  the  pulpit  and  the 
•lisr— and  our  brethren  look  at  their  homes  over 
i^eir  Golden;  but  the  letter-royal  the  Emperor 
hinaelf  cut  to  pieces  with  his  scJsaan. 

HEUMANN. 

Why,  my  good  master  of  the  cellar!  you  are  deep 
"»d  in  the  chronicles  of  your  country ! 

MAVTER  or  THE  CELLAR. 

So  were  my  forefothera,  and  for  that  reason  were 
the  mimtrsls,  and  served  under  Procopius  and  Ziska. 
PeacA  be  with  their  ashes!  Well,  well!  they  fought 
for  a  good  cause  though— There !  cany  it  up ! 

NEWMANK. 

Stey!  let  me  hot  look  at  this  second  quarter.  Look 
^  ■'  That  ii,  when  at  Prague  Castle  the  Imperial 
(omwlbra,  Martinitz  and  Stawata,  were  hurled 
*»wn  head  over  heels.  Tis  even  so!  there  stands 
^^Mnt  Thur,  who  oomraands  it 

[Knmer  takes  the  atrw»€i^  and  goe»  of  wUh  it 


MASTER  or  THE  CELLAR. 

O  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  was  the 
three<and4wentieth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lofd 
one  thousand,  six  hundred,  and  eighteen.  It  seems 
to  me  as  it  were  but  yesterday — fiom  that  unlucky 
day  it  all  began,  all  Uie  heartaches  of  the  country. 
Since  that  day  it  is  now  sixteen  years^  and  there  has 
never  once  been  peace  oo  the  earth. 

[HeaWk  dnmk  altmd  at  the  eeeaaduMe. 
The  Prince  of  Weimar!  Hurra! 

{At  the  third  atti  fourth  taUe. 
Long  live  Prince  William !  Long  Uve  Duke  Bernard ! 
Huira! 

[Muaic  ttriktM  1^ 
rnn  seryant. 
Hgar  'em !  Hear  *em !  What  an  uproar! 

SECOND  SERVANT  (comef  M  running). 
Did  you  hearf  They  have  drunk  the  prince  of 
Weimar's  health. 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

The  Swedish  Chief  Commander! 

riRST  SERVANT  (Speaking  at  the  tame  time). 
The  Lutheran ! 

SECOND  BRRTANT. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodate  gave  out  the 
Emperor's  health,  they  were  all  as  mum  as  a  nibbling 
mouse. 

MASTER  or  THE  CELLAR. 

Po,  po!  When  the  wine  goes  in,  strange  things 
come  out  A  good  servant  hears,  and  hears  not! — 
You  should  be  nothing  but  eyes  and  feet,  except 
when  you  are  called  to. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

[To  the  Runner,  to  whom  he  gives  secredy  afaA 
of  wine,  heeping  his  eye  on  the  Master  ^  the 
Cellar,  standing  between  Aim  and  the  Runner. 
Quick,  Thomas !  before  the  Master  of  the  Cellar 
runs  this  way — 'tis  a  flask  of  Frontignac ! — Snapped 
it  up  at  the  third  mblo — Canst  go  off  with  it  ? 
RUNNER  {hides  it  in  his  pockety. 
AU  right! 

[Exit  the  Second  Servant. 
THIRD  SERVANT  {aide  to  the  First). 
Be  Wthe  hark.  Jack!  that  wo  may  have  right 
plenty  to  tell  lo  fother  Quivoga — ^Ile  will  give  us 
right  plenty  of  absolution  in  return  for  it 

riR«T  SERVANT. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  always  having  some- 
thing to  do  behind  Illo's  chair. — ^He  is  the  man  for 
speeches  to  make  you  stare  with ! 

MASTER  or  THE  CELLAR  (to  NeUHANN). 

Who,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  the 
crooB,  that  is  chatting  so  coniBdentially  with  Eslerhats  f 

NEWMANN. 

Ay !  he  too  is  one  of  those  to  whom  they  confide 
loo  much.  He  calls  himself  Maradas,  a  Spaniard  is 
he. 

MASTER  or  THE  CELLAR  (iw^HXtiendy). 

.Spaniard!  Spaniard! — I  tell  you,  friend,  nothing 
good  comes  of  those  Spaniards.  All  these  outlandish 
fellows*  are  little  better  than  rogues. 

*  There  ia  a  humor  ia  the  oritiiml  whieh  caaBot  be  gtvaa  in 
the  tfSMlslion.  "  Die  WsUehen  sUe.*'  etc.  which  word  in  elss- 
■tcal  German  mean  the  IuUmmm  alone ;  hot  in  its  fint  aaoss, 
and  at  presant  in  the  vulgar  use  of  Ihe  word,  lisnifleB  fbraignais 
in  foserml.  Our  word  wafaiuta,  I  mppoea.  niesaa  eiiUsndiaA 
uals-WsIki  nuees,  in  GeroMa  **  Webehe  NOaas."  T. 
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HtWMAtm. 

Fy,  fy !  yon  should  not  aay  so,  friend.  There  are 
among  them  our  yery  best  generals,  and  these  on 
whom  the  Duke  at  tl^  moment  relies  the  most 

MASTER  OP  THE  CELLAR. 

[Taking  thefiatk  out  of  the  Runner^ s pockeL 
My  son,  it  will  be  broken  to  pieces  in  your  pocket 
[Tbrtbk  Y  hurrut  in,  fetches  away  the  peeper,  and 
caUa  to  a  Senxadfor  Pen  and  Ink,  andgoa  to 
the  back  of  the  Stage. 

VASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (to  the  ServonU). 
The  lieutenantGeneral  stands  up.-^Be  on  the 
watch.— Now  I  They  break  up— Ofl^  and  move  back 
the  forms. 

[Thetf  rise  at  aU  the  taUes,  the  Servants  hurry  cff 
ihefront  of  the  Stage  to  the  tables f  parthfthe 
guests  come  forward. 


cedence  here.  (Ootavto  rvns  ooer  the  Paper  ni 
(^rparent  indifference.  TERTSKYnntcAet  Aim  of  Me 
^Oanoe). 

GOETZ  (to  TSRTSKY). 

Noble  Count }  with  your  permisd(KH-Good  nigfat 

TERT8KY. 

Whereas  the  hunyf  Come,  one  odier  compoms 
draught  {Toihe  senanU)~-Uo\ 

•  OOXTZ. 

Excuse  me— an*t  able. 

TERTBKT. 

A  thimble-full ! 

QOKTZ. 

Excuse  me. 

TiEFBNRACH  {sits  dawn). 
Pardon  me,  nobles ! — ^This  standing  docs  not  agm 
with  me. 


SCENE  xni. 


OcTAVXo  PiccOLOMiNi  enter*  into  conversation  with 
Maradas,  and  both  place  themselves  quite  on  the 
edge  of  the  Stage  on  one  side  of  the  Proscenium. 
On  the  side  dincdy  opposite,  Max.  Piccolomini,  by 
himsdf  lost  in  thoughtj  and  taking  no  pari  in  any 
thing  that  is  going  forward.  The  middle  space  be- 
tween both,  but  rather  more  distant  from  the  edge  of 
the  Stage,  is  filed  vp  by  Butler,  Isolani,  Goetz, 

TiEFENBACH,  07m2  KolATTO. 

ISOLANI  (tofttZe  the  Company  is  coming  forward). 
Good  night,  good  night,  Kolatto !  Good  night,  Lieu- 
tenant^veneral .' — I  should  rather  say,  good  morning. 

OOETZ  (to  Tl£FE.NBACU). 

Noble  brother!  (making  the  usual  compiUment  after 

meals). 

TIEFENDACII. 

Ay!  'twas  a  royal  feast  indeed. 

GOETZ. 

Yes,  my  Lady  Countess  undentands  these  matten. 
Her  mother-in-law.  Heaven  rest  her  soul,  taught  her! 
— Ah!  that  was  a  housewife  for  you! 

'TIEFENBACH. 

There  was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  for  setting 
out  a  table. 

ocTAVio  {aside  to  Maradas). 

Do  me  the  favor  to  talk  to  rae — talk  of  what  you 
will — or  of  nothing.  Only  preserve  the  appearance 
at  least  of  talking.  I  would  not  wish  to  stand  by 
myself,  and  yet  I  conjecture  that  there  will  be  goings 
on  here  worthy  of  our  attentive  observation.  (He 
continues  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  whole  following  scene). 

ISOLANI  (on  the  point  qf  going). 
Lights!  lights! 

TERTSKY  (advancing  with  the  Paper  to  Isolani). 
Noble  bradier;  two  minutes  longer! — Here 
something  to  subscribe. 

ISOLANL 

Subscribe  as  much  as  you  like— but  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  fiom  reading  it 

TERTSKY. 

There  is  no  need.  It  is  the  oath,  which  you  have 
already  read.— Only  a  few  marks  of  your  pen! 

[Isolani  hands  over  the  Paper  to  Octavio  respects 
fuUy. 

TERTSKY. 

Nay,  nay,  first  come  Cmt  served.  There  is  no  pre- 


is 


TERTSKY. 

Consult  only  your  own  convenience,  Genenl! 

TIEFENBACR. 

Clear  at  head,  sound  in  stomach— only  my  kp 
won*t  cany  me  any  longer. 

ISOLANI  (pointing  at  his  eorptdence). 
Poor  legs !  how  should  they  f  sucA  sn  anniercifiil 
load !  (Octavio  subscribes  his  name,  and  readiet  em 
the  Paper  to  Tertsky,  who  gives  it  to  IsoUNi;  aW 
he  goes  to  the  table  to  sign  his  natne). 

TIEFENBACH. 

Twas  that  war  in  Pomerania  that  firrt  broo^t  it 
on.  Out  in  all  weathers — ice  and  snow— no  help  for 
it— I  shall  never  get  the  better  of  it  all  the  days  of 
my  life. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swede  nakei  no  mn 
inquiries  about  the  season. 

TERTSKY  (observing  Isolani,  whose  hand  write 
excessively,  so  that  he  can  scarce  direct  Jus  pen).  Bsn 
you  bad  that  ugly  complaint  long,  noble  biotbert— 
Dispatch  it 

ISOLANL 

The  sins  of  youth!  I  have  already  tried  the  cbi* 
lybeate  waters.    Well— I  must  bear  it 

[Tertsky  gives  the  Paper  to  Maradas  ;  Ae  ifeft 
to  the  table  to  subscribe. 

OCTAVIO  (advancing  to  Burua). 
You  are  not  over-ibnd  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchui. 
Colonel !  I  have  observed  it    You  would,  I  think. 
find  younelf  more  to  your  liking  in  the  upnwr  of  i 
battle,  than  of  a  feast 

BUTLER. 

I  must  confess,  'tis  not  in  my  way. 

OCTAVIO  (stepping  nearer  to  himfnendmy). 
Nor  in  mine  either,  I  can  assure  you;  and  I  >d 
not  a  little  ghid,  my  much-honored  Colonel  Butler,  tbst 
we  agree  so  well  in  our  opinions.  A  halfdosen  ffxA 
friends  at  most,  at  a  small  round  table,  a  glssi  ^ 
genuine  Tokay,  open  hearts,  and  a  ntiooal  oaaw^ 
tion— that's  my  taste ! 

BUTLER. 

And  mine  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 
[2^  paper  comes  to  Toefenbach,  who^aseet 
over  it  at  ike  same  time  wUh  Corn  ostf 
Kolatto.  Maradas  tn  Ite  mean  tim  ^ 
furns  to  Octavio.  AU  this  lakes  phee,  (^ 
conversation  with  BirTLER  prootiding  » 
interrupted, 
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ocrivio  (uUrodnewg  Bluuius  to  BoTLSi. 
Don  Bilthaar  Manda* !  likewiM  a  man  of  our 
atamp»  and  loQg  a^  yoor  admirer.      [Butlxe  bona* 
0CT1V19  {contiimmg), 
Yoa  in  attnnger  hero— 't  was  but  yesterday  you 
vrived— you  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means 
here.  T  ii  a  wretdied  plaoe^I  know,  at  our  age, 
one  lores  to  be  snug  and  quiet— What  if  yon  moved 
your  lodgiI|0l^-Coale,  be  my  visitor.  (Butlkr  moAes 
0  km  Um).  Nay,  without  compliment ! — ^For  a  Ixiend' 
like  yon,  I  have  still  a  oocner  remaining. 
butLbb  (ooU^y). 
Your  obliged  humble  servant,  my  Lord  lieu- 
toanuGenenl ! 
[Tkp^er  comet  to  Bdtlex,  igAo  ^oei  to  ike  taile 
to  tubtaibe  ii.    The  front  of  the  stage  ia  va- 
auOr  to  that  both  the  Piccolominu,  each  on 
the  tide  where  he  had  been  from  the  com- 
matcemtad  of  the  teener  remain  alone. 

ocTATio  {afier  having  tome  time  watched  hit  ton  in 
fdnct,  admaneet  tomtxhat  nearer  to  him).  You  were 
long  abBeot  from  xuf  friend ! 


I— -argent  business  detained  me. 

OCTAVia 

And,  I  observe,  you  sob  still  absent ! 

MAX. 

Too  know  this  crowd  and  bustle  always  makes 
nealenl 

OCTATIO  {advancing  ttiU  nettrer\ 

May  I  be  pemiitted  to  ask  what  the  busmess  was 
lh«t  detained  you  f  Terttky  knows  it  without 
adoDg! 

■AX. 

Wba  does  Tertaky  know  I 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  miss  you. 
isoUNi  («ko  hat  been  attending  to  them  from  tome 
dittaneXf  ttept  up). 
Wen  done,  father!   Bout  out  his  baggage  \    Beat 
ophii  quaiten!  there  is  something  there  that  should 
ootbe. 

TEITBKT  (with  the  paper). 
Is  there  none  wanting  T    Have  the  whole  lub* 
Kribed? 

OCTAVIO. 

AIL 

TEftTSKT  {adUng  aloud). 
Uoi  Who  subscribes  7 

BDTLXK  (to  TeRTSKT). 

Count  the  names.  There  ought  to  be  just  thirty. 

TXBTftKT. 

Hereisacnas. 

TTSrSMBACB. 

That  'i  nqr  mark. 

IBOLANL 

He  cannot  write  ;  bat  his  cross  is  a  good  croas, 
u)d  ii  hoDoied  by  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 
OCTAVIO  {prettet  on  to  Max.). 
(^onsi  Genual  \  let  us  go.    It  is  late. 

TIETSKT. 

^  Ftoedlonim  only  has  signed. 

uoLANi  (pointing  to  Max.). 

Ii)ok!  that  is  your  man,  that  statue  there,  who 
bM  had  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  ibr  us  the  whole 
ereidng.  (Max.  reedoet  the  paper  from  TimTBKT, 

'  *  Ac  2oafti  vpon  coamtfy). 


SCENE  XIV. 

7b  thete  enter  Illo  from  the  inner  room.  He  hat  tn 
hit  hand  the  golden  tervice-cvpt  and  it  eiiremdy 
ditlempered  with  drinking  i  Goetz  and  BoTLU 
foOow  him,  endeavoring  to  keep  him  back. 

ILLO. 

What  do  you  want  ?  Let  me  ga 

OOITZ  and  BUTLnu 
Drink  no  more,  Dlo !  For  heaven's  sake,  drink  no 
more. 

ILLO  (goet  vp  to  OcTAVio,  and  thaket  hm  cordially 
by  the  hand^  and  then  drinkt). 

Octavio !  I  bring  this  to  you !  Let  all  grudge  be 
drowned  in  t^  friendly  bowl !  I  know  well  enough, 
ye  never  loved  me — Devil  take  roe  I — and  I  never 
loved  you ! — ^I  am  altvays  even  with  people  in  that 
way ! — Let  what 's  past  be  past— that  is,  you  imder- 
Btand — forgotten  !  I  esteem  you  infinitely.  {Em- 
bracing him  repeatedly).  You  have  not  a  dearer 
friend  on  earth  than  I — but  that  you  know.  The 
fellow  that  cries  rogue  to  you  calls  me  villain  and 
I  '11  strangle  him ! — my  dear  friend ! 

TERT8KY  {whitpering  to  him). 

Art  in  thy  senses  7  For  heaven's  sake,  Illo^  think 
where  you  are ! 

ILLO  {aloud). 

What  do  you  nCean  7— There  are  none  but  friends 
here,  are  there  7  {Lookt  round  the  whoU  eirde  with  a 
jolly  and  triun^)hant  air.)  Not  a  sneaker  among  na, 
thank  Heaven ! 

TKRTBKT  (to  BtTfLXii,  eagerly). 

Talte  him  off  with  you,  force  him  <^  I  entreat 
you,  Butler ! 

BUTLKR  (to  IlLO). 

Field  Manhal !  a  word  with  you.  {Zjtadt  kirn  to 
the  nddtoard.) 

ILLO  {cordially). 
A  thousand  for  one ;  Fill — Fill  it  once  more  up 
to  the  brim. — ^To  this  gallant  man's  health !  . 
uoLANi  (to  Max.,  who  all  the  while  hat  been  ttaring 
on  the  paper  with  fxed  but  vacant  eyes). 
Slow  and  sure,  my  noble  brother  7 — ^Hast  parted 
it  all  yet  I— Some  words  yet  to  go  through  7— Ha ! 
max.  {waking  at  from  a  dream). 
What  ami  todo7 

TERTBKT,  and  at  the  tame  time  isolanl 
Sign  your  name.  (Octavi'o  directt  hit  eyet  on  kim 
with  intentt  anxiety). 

MAX.  {retumt  thepi^per). 
Let  it  stay  till  to-morrow.    It  is  budnett — to<lay  I 
am  not  suihciently  collected.    Send  it  to  me  to- 
morrow. 

TERTSKT. 

Nay,  collect  yourself  a  little. 

I80LANI. 

Awake,  man  I  awake ! — Come,  thy  signature,  and 
have  done  with  it !  What  7  Thou  art  the  youngest 
in  the  whole  company,  and  wooldst  be  wiser  than 
all  of  us  together  7  Look  there  !  thy  father  has 
signed — we  have  all  signed. 

TIRTSKY  (to  OCTAVlO). 

Use  your  influence.    Instruct  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  is  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

ILLO  (bows  the  tervice<up  on  the  tideboard). 
What 's  the  dispute  7 
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TEAT8KT. 

He  decUnea  subacribing  the  paper. 

MAX. 

I  say,  it  may  as  well  stay  till  to-morrow. 

ILLO. 

It  camiot  stay.  We  have  all  lubacribed  to  it — 
and  80  must  you. — You  must  subBcribe. 

MAi[. 

do,  good  night! 

ILLO. 

No!  You  come  not  off  ao !  The  Duke  ^hall  learn 
who  are  hii  fiiends.  {AU  coUect  round  Illo  and 
Max.) 

MAX. 

What  my  aentimenti  are  towarda  the  Duke,  the 
Duke  knowB,  every  one  know»— what  need  of  thia 
wild  stuff?  • 

ILLO. 

This  ia  the  thanki  the  Duke  gets -for  his  partiality 
to  Italiana  and  ibreignen. — Us  Bohemians  he  holds 
for  little  better  than  duUarda — ^nothing  pleasea  him 
but  what  *s  outlandish. 

TERTSKY  (in  extreme  embarraumeTUf  to  the  Command- 

era,  who  at  Illo's  toord*  give  a  sudden  start,  as 

preparing  to  resent  them). 

It  is  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  hia  rea8<m. 
Attend  not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

I80LANI  (with  a  Utter 'hvgK), 

Wine  inventa  nothing :  it  only  taides. 

ILLO. 

He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Your  tender 
oonsciencea  !  Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  back- 
door, by  a  puny  proviso 

TERTBKY  (interrupting  him). 
He  ia  stark  mad— don't  listen  to  him ! 

ILLO  (ntising  his  voice  to  th^  highest  pitch). 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  proviso^ — ^What  of 
the  proviso  ?  The  devil  take  this  proviso ! 
MAX.  (has  his  attention  roused,  and  loshs  agmn  into  the 

paper). 
What  is  there  here  Uien  of  such  perilous  import  ? 
You  make  me  curious — ^I  must  look  closer  at  it 
TERTSKY  (in  a  low  voice  to  Illo). 
What  are  you  doing,  lllo  ?  You  are  ruining  us. 

TIEFSNBACH   (to  KoLATTO). 

Ay,  ay !  I  ob8er\'(HU  that  before  we  sat  down  to 
supper,  it  was  read  differently. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

ISOLANI. 

What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  Where  there  atand  other 
namea,  mine  can  stand  toa 

TIEFBNBACH. 

Before  supper  there  was  a  certain  proviso  therein, 
or  short  clause  concerning  our  duties  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

BI7TLER  (to  one  of  the  Commanders). 

For  diame,  (or  shame !  Bethink  yoa.  What  is  the 
main  business  here  f  The  question  now  is,  whether 
we  ahall  keep  our  General,  or  let  him  retire.  One 
must  not  take  these  things  too  nicely  and  over.ecru- 
puhnisly. 

ISOLANI  (to  one  of  the  Generals). 
Did  the  Duke  make  any  of  these  provisoes  when 
he  gave  you  your  regiment  ? 

TERTSKY  (to  GOETZ). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  office  of  army-pur- 
veyancer,  which  brings  you  in  yearly  a  'Vwrnind 
pistoles ! 


ILLO. 

He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to  be  rogues.  If 
there  be  any  one  that  wanta  satisfiictioii,  let  him  say 
so, — I  am  hu  man. 

TIETENBACH. 

SoiUy,  B0%!  T  was  hot  a  woid  or  tirai 
MAX-  (Aaw^  read  the  paper  gives  it  back). 
Tin  to-moiTow,  therefore  .* 

ILLO  (stammering  with  rage  and  fury,  loses  sH  com- 

mand  over  himself  ,  and  presents  the  pt^^  to  Mai, 
with  one  hand,  and  his  sworUn  the  other). 

Sbbaeribe— Judas ! 

UOLAin. 

Out  upon  yoif,  nio! 

OCTAVIO,  TRRT8KY,  BUTLER  (oS  tOgtAer). 

Down  with  the  sword ! 
MAX.  (ruaftet  on  him  suddenly  and  diaanu  hint,  fj^ 

to  Count  Tertsky). 
Take  him  off  to  bed. 

[Max.  leaves  the  stage,  Illo  cursing  and  ravii^  it 
held  back  by  some  of  the  Cfioers,  asd  aauid 
a  universal  confusion  the  Curtain  drops. 


ACTm. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Chamber  in  PiccoLOMiNi'fi  Mmmom, — It  u  Jfigk. 

OcTAVio  PiccoLOMiNL    A  Valet  de  ChuArt,  «dl 

Lights. 

OCTTAVIO. 

And  ^en  my  aon  comes  in,  conduct  hho  hithet 

What  is  the  hour? 

VALET. 

Tis  on  the  point  of  momiof. 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  down  the  light.    We  mean  not  to  undna. 

You  may  retire  to  sleep. 

[Exit  Valet.  Octavio  paces,  miusing,  across  ik 
chamber  ;  Max.  Piccolomini  e^tters  unab- 
served,  and  looks  at^his  father  for  some  sw* 
ments  m  silence,   j 

MAX. 

Art  thou  oflended  with  mef  Heaven  knows 

That  odious  business  was  no  &ult  of  mine. 

T  is  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  aignature. 

What  thou  hadst  sanctionU  should  not,  it  mi^t  seen. 

Have  come  amiss  to  me.    But — 't  is  my  utture— 

Thou  know'st  that  in  such  matters  I  nnM  Ibllow 

My  own  light,  not  anoUier'a. 

ocTAVio  (goes  up  to  km,  and  embraces  him). 

FoUowit, 
O  follow  it  atill  fuitiier,  my  best  son ! 
To-night,  dear  boy !  it  hath  more  fidthfull/^' 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  diy  frther. 


Declare  thyself  less  daiUy. 

octavio. 

I  win  do 

For  after  what  has  taken  place  this  nij^t. 
There  must  remain  no  aecrets  *twixt  us  twa 

[Bath  seat 
Max.  Picoolomini !  what  thinkest  tiiou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  s^;natures  f 

MAX. 

I  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import. 
Although  I  kve  not  these  ael  dedarationB. 
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OCTAVIO. 

And  on  n>  odier  ground  hast  thou  reiuMd 

Tha  ngmture  Ihey  liun  had  wrested  (rom  thee  7 


It  wv  8  nnoua  bnnmow        I  was  abaent— 
The  afiir  itnlf  seeia'd  not  ao  lugent  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

fi0  open,  Max.  llioahadBtthen  Doaaapidoa? 


Siupiciaa !  what  loapicion  f  Not  the  least 

OCTAVIO. 

Tliank  thy  good  Angel,  Piccoloaum : 

He  drew  thae  back  nnconaciouB  from  the  abyaa.' 


I  know  jnt  what  thoa  meanest 

OCTAVIO. 

I  win  fell  Aee. 
Fain  would  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  mo, 
The  anctioD  of  thy  name  to  viUany ; 
Yet,  with  a  lingle  floiuiah  of  Uiy  pen. 
Made  thee  tciKMUice  tfay  duty  and  thy  honor ! 

MAX  (nwf). 
Octaml 

OCTAVIO. 

Patience!  Seat  yotiiBel£    Much  yet 
Halt  thou  to  hear  from  me,  friend !— haat  for  years 
lived  in  inoompreheiinble  illaaion. 
Man  thine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
Am  black  a  web  as  e'er  was  spun  €tt  venom : 
A  power  of  heU  overclouds  thy  understanding. 
I  dare  no  longer  stand  in  silence— dare 
Ko  k»ger  aee  thee  wandering  on  in  darkneas, 
Kor  pluck  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  lather! 
Yet,  ere  thou  speakest.  a  moment's  pause  of  thought! 
If  jour  diickMares  should  appear  to  be 
Conjectures  only — and  almost  I  fear 
They  will  be  nothing  further— spare  them !  I 
Am  not  in  that  ooUect^ed  mood  at  jwesent. 
That  I  could  listen  to  them  quietly. 

OCTAVIO. 

The  deeper  cause  thou  hast  to  hate  this  light, 

The  more  impatient  cause  have  I,  my  son. 

To  fane  it  on  thee.    To  the  innocence 

And  wiadom  of  thy  heart  I  could  have  trusted  thee 

With  calm  assurancfr— but  I  see  the  net 

Prepaiing— end  it  is  thy  heart  itself 

AlanoB  me  for  thine  innocence— that  secret, 

[Fixing  kU  eye  Uedfatdy  on  Ats  8on*sface. 
Which  thoa  otmoealest,  ibroes  mine  from  me. 

[Max.  aUmiqfU  to  oiwteer,  hut  hentaUSj  and  oatts 
hii  eyee  to  the  ground  emiarraued, 
OCTAVIO  {ajier  a  pome), 

Knou',  then,  they  are  dupii^^  thee!-— a  most  foul 
game 

With  thee  and  with  us  all — nay,  hear  me  calmly — 

The  Duke  even  now  is  playing.    He  assumes 

The  maak,  as  if  he  would  fomke  the  army ; 

And  in  thk  moment  makes  he  prepamtions 

Thai  army  from  the  Emperor  to  alealt 

And  carry  it  over  to  the  enemy ! 

MAX. 

"^  bw  Priest'a  legend  I  know  weU,  but  did  not 
^^xpect  to  hear  it  from  thy  mouth. 


From  which  thou  hearest  it  at  this  present  moment. 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend. 

MAX. 

How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  Duke ! 
What,  he  can  meditate  Y--the  Duke  Y-hwi  dream 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troopa  and  true,  aU  h<nx>rable  soldiers, 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them. 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honor  lure  them. 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  Uiem  sooundielsf 

OCTAVIO. 

Such  a  deed. 
With  such  a  front  of  infiumy,  the  Duke 
Noways  desires — ^what  he  requires  of  ua 
Bears  a  far  gentler  appellation.    Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  to  give  the  Empire  peace. 
And  so,  because  the  Emperor  hates  this  peace, 
Therefore  the  Duke— the  Duke  will  force  him  to  it 
All  parts  of  the  empire  will  he  pacify. 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  payment 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe)-— Bohemia! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octavio,  merited  of  us. 

That  we — ^that  we  should  think  so  vilely  of  him  f 

OCTAVIO. 

What  loe  would  think  is  not  the  question  here. 
The  afiair  speaks  for  itself^-and  clearest  proofs! 
Hear  me,  my  eon — 'tis  not  unknown  to  thee. 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  court  we  stand. 
But  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks, 
What  bose  intrigues,  what  l)ring  artilxces, 
Have  been  employ'd — for  this  sole  end — ^to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp !  All  bands  are  loosed— 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  officer 
To  his  liegp  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Affectionately  to  the  citizen.  ■' 
Lawless  he  stands,'  and  threateningly  beleaguers 
The  state  he 's  bound  to  gimrd.   To  such  a  height 
Tis  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  armies — ^his  own  armies — trembles ; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fears 
The  traitora'  poniards,  and  is  meditating 

To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  offipring 

Not  from  the  Sw#des,  not  from  the  Lutherans — 
No !  from  his  own  troops  hide  and  hurry  Uiem ! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease !  thou  torturest,  shatterest  me.    I  know 
That  od  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror ; 
But  the  false  phantasm  brings  a  real  misery. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  is  no  phantasm.     An  intestine  war. 
Of  oil  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel. 
Will  bunt  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it    The  Generals 
Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over; 
The  subalterns  are  vacillating— whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  ore  vacillating. 
To  foreignera  our  strong-holds  are  intrusted ; 
To  that  suspected  SchiSfgotch  ia  the  whole 
Force  of  Silesia  given  up:  to  Tertsky 
Five  regiments,  foot  and  horse — to  Isolani, 
To  nio,  Kinsky,  Butler,  the  best  troops. 


OCTAVIO. 


Tliat  mouth. 


Likewise  to  both  of  us. 


MAX. 
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OCTAVIO. 

Because  the  Dnke 
Believes  he  has  secured  us-^means  to  lure  us 
Still  further  on  by  splendid  promises. 
To  me  he  portions  forth  the  princedoms,  Glats 
And  Sagan ;  and  too  plain  I  see  the  angel 
With  which  he  doubts  not  to  catch  thee. 

MAX. 

No!  no! 
I  tell  thee— no ! 

OCTAVIO. 

O  open  yet  thine  eyes ! 
And  to  what  purpose  think'st  thou  he  has  call'd  us 
Hither  to  Pilsen  f  to  avail  himself 
Of  our  advice  f— 0  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Need  our  advice? — Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that — to  be  his  hostages. 
Therefore  doth  noble  Galas  stand  aloof; 
Thy  father,  too,  thou  wouldst  not  have  seen  here. 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fetter'd. 

MAX. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  it— needs  make  none — 
That  we  're  called  hither  for  his  sake— he  owns  it 
He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself— 
He  did  so  much  for  us ;  and  *tis  but  fair 
That  we  too  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  know*st  thou  what  it  is  which  we  must  do  ? 
That  lUo's  drunken  mood  betray'd  it  to  thee. 
Bethink  thyself—- what  hast  thou  heard,  what  seen  f 
The  counterfeited  paper— the  omission 
Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning, 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  they  would  bind  us  down 
Tb  nothing  good  ? 

MAX. 

Thi^t  counterfeited  paper 
Appears  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  lUo's  own  device.    These  underhand 
Traders  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  hurry  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  ynih  the  court. 
And  fondly  think  to  serve  him,  when  they  widen 
The  breach  irreparably.  Trust  me,  father, 
The  Duke  knows  notlung  of  all  this. 


J 


MAX. 

He  is  panionate : 
The  Court  has  stung  him— he  is  sora  all  over 
With  ii^uries  and  sfliontB ;  and  in  a  ipoment 
Of  irritation,  what  if  he,  fbr  once, 
Foi^t  himself  f  He's  an  impetuous  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  in  cold  blood  he  did  confess  fhis  to  me : 
And  having  construed  my  astonishment 
Into  a  scruple  of  lus  power,  he  sl^ow'd  me 
His  written  evidences — show'd  me  letteii, 
Both  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede,  that  gave 
Promise  of  aidance,  and  defined  the  amoimL 

MAX. 

It  cannot  be !— can  net  be  \—-can  not  be ! 

Dost  thou  not  see,  it  cannot? 

Thou  wouldst  of  necessity  have  shown  him 

Such  horror,  such  deep  lothing— that  or  he 

Had  taken  thee  fbr  his  better  genius,  or 

Thou  stood'st  not  now  a  living  man  beibie  me— 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have  laid  open  my  objections  to  him. 
Dissuaded  him  with  pressing  earnestness ; 
But  my  abhorrence^  the  full  sentiment 
Of  my  whole  heart— that  I  have  still  kept  mcni 
To  my  own  consciousness. 

MAX. 

^  And  Aou  hast  been 

So  treacherous  f^liat  looks  not  like  my  father! 
I  trusted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didst  toll  me 
Evil  of  him !  much  less  can  I  note  do  it. 
That  thou  calumniatest  thy  own  selfl 

OCTAVIO. 

I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  his  secrecy. 

MAX. 

Uprightness  merited  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  no  longer  worthy  of  sincerity. 

MAX. 

Dissimulation,  sure,  was  still  less  worthy 
Of  thee,  Octavio! 

OCT-AVIO. 

Gave  I  him  a  cause 
To  entertain  a  scruple  of  my  honor  f 


OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me 
That  I  must  dash  to  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  faith  so  specious !  but  I  may  not  spare  thee ! 
For  tfiis  is  not  a  time  fbr  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones — ^must  act. 
I  therefore  will  confess  to  thee,  diat  all 
Which  I've  intrusted  to  thee  now — ^that  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable, 
Thai—yes,  I  will  tell  thee — (a  paute) — Max. !  I  had 

it  all 
Fnmi  his  own  mouth — from  the  Duke's  mouth  I  had  it 

MAX.  {in  excesttee  agiialion). 
No !— no !— never ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Himself  confided  to  me 
What  I,  'tis  true,  had  long  before  disoover'd 
By  other  means — ^himself  confided  to  me, 
"That  'twas  his  settled  plan  to  join  the  Swedes; 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies, 
Compel  the  Emperor 


MAX. 

That  he  did  not,  evinced  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

Dear  son,  it  a  not  always  possible 
Still  to  preserve  that  infant  purity  ^ 
Which  the  voice  teaches  in  our  inmost  heart. 
Still  in  alarum,  fbr  ever  on  the  wateh 
Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men :  e'en  Virtue 
Will  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  robes 
S(xl'd  in  the  wrestle  with  Iniquity. 
Thia  is  the  cune  of  every  evil  deed. 
That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil. 
I  do  not  cheat  my  bettor  soul  with  sophisms : 
I  but  perform  my  orders ;  the  Emperor 
Prescribes  my  conduct  to  me.    Dearest  boy. 
Far  better  were  it,  doubtless,  if  we  all 
Obey'd  the  heart  at  all  times ;  but  so  doing, 
In  this  our  present  sojourn  with  bad  men. 
We  must  abandon  many  an  honeat  object 
'Tis  now  our  call  to  serve  the  Emperor; 
By  what  means  he  can  best  be  served— the  heart 
Afay  whisper  what  it  will — thia  is  our  call ! 
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It  seemi  •  Ihing  appointed,  that  to^y 
I  ihoiild  not  oompreheDdf  not  undentand  thee. 
Th*  Duke,  thou  lay'tt,  did  honestly  pour  out 
Hn  heart  to  thee,  bat  for  an  evil  pnrpow ; 
And  iboa  diehooertly  hart  cheated  him 
For  ■  good  porpote !  Silenoop  I  entreat  thee— 
My  fiiendf  thou  atealeat  not  from  me~ 
liet  me  not  kw  my  fiithftr ! 

ocTkTto  (guppre$dng  reMtUmait). 

Ab  yet  thou  know'st  not  all,  my  son.    I  have 

Yet  somewhat  to  disclose  to  thee.        [Afier  a  pau$e. 

Doke  Friedland 
Hath  mede  ius  preparations.    He  relies 
Upon  Im  stars.    He  deems  us  unprovided. 
And  thinks  to  fidl  npon  us  by  surprise. 
Yea,  in  his  dream  of  hope,  he  grasps  already 
The  golden  circle  in  his  hand.    He  errs. 
We  loo  have  been  in  action— he  but  grasps 
His  eril  &te,  nxwt  evil,  most  mysterious ! 

MAX. 

0 nothing  Fuh,  my  sire!  By  all  that's  good 
Let  me  mvoke  thee — no  precipitation! 

0CT4VI0. 

With  light  tread  stole  he  on  his  evil  way, 
And  light  tread  hath  Vengeance  stole  on  after  him. 
Unieen  she  stands  already,  dark  behind  him— 
Bill  one  step  more — ^he  shuddera  in  her  grasp ! 
Thou  hast  seen  Quesienberg  with  me.    As  yet 
Thou  know*st  but  his  ostensible  commission  .* 
He  brought  with  him  a  private  one,  my  son ! 
And  that  was  for  me  only. 

MAX. 

May  I  know  it  T 

ocTAVio  (tekes  Ike  patent). 

Max.! 
[A  pauae, 
—In  this  diadosare  place  I  in  thy  hands 
The  Empire's  welfare  and  thy  Other's  life. 
Dear  to  thy  inmost  heart  is  Wallenstein : 
A  powerful  tie  of  love,  of  veneration. 
Hath  knit  thee  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
Thou  noorishest  the  wish. — O  let  me  stiU 
Anticipate  thy  loitering  confidence ! 
The  hope  dkon  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 
Yet  ckeer  to 


OCTAVIO. 

O  my  son ! 
I  trust  ihy  heart  undonbtingly.    But  am  I 
Equally  aura  of  thy  oollectodness  f 
Wilt  tboa  be  able,  with  calm  countenance. 
To  enter  thia  man's  presence,  when  that  i 
Have  tvuated  to  thee  his  whole  late  ? 

MAX. 

According 
As  flioa  dealt  tnat  me,  &ther,  with  his  crime. 

[OcTAVio  foAes  a  paiper  out  of  Mm  ucriteire,  and 
givet  ii  to  him. 

MAX. 

What?  how?  a  full  Imperial  patent! 

OCTAVXa 

Read  it 

■AX.  (juMt  gJanen  on  it). 
Duke  Ftiedland  aentenced  and  condemned ! 


OCTAVIO. 

EvenM). 
MAX.  {ihrwDS  doom  ike  paper). 
O  this  is  too  much!  O  unhappy  error! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  on.    Collect  thyself. 

MAX.  {afier  he  hoe  readfurther^  viA  a  lock  tf  afriffd 
and  tutonithmeni  on  hie  father. 

How!  what!  Thou!  thou! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  for  the  preaent  moment,  till  the  King 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army. 
Is  the  command  assign'd  to  me. 


And  thxnk'st  thou. 
Dost  thou  believe,  that  thou  wilt  tear  it  from  him  t 
O  never  hope  it ! — Father !  father !  father ! 
An  inauspicious  oflTice  is  cnjoin'd  thee. 
This  paper  hero— this !  and  wilt  thou  enfofce  it  ? 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host. 
Surrounded  by  his  thousands,  him  wouldst  thou 
Disarm— degrade !  Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  all 
of  us. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  haxard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  groat  hand  of  God  I  stand.  The  Almighty 
Will  cover  with  his  shield  the  Imperial  house. 
And  shatter,  in  his  wrnth,  the  work  of  darkneai. 
The  Emperor  hath  true  servants  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  aro  enough  breve  men 
Who  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  fiiithful  have  been  wom'd — the  dangerous 
Are  closely  watch'd.     I  wait  but  the  first  step, 
And  then  immediately 

MAX. 

What!  on  suipicion? 
Immediately  T 

OCTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tyrant 
The  deed  alone  he  '11  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted. 
He  vnll  be  silently  displaced  from  office. 
And  make  way  to  his  Emperor's  royal  son, 
An  honorable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefaction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment    But  the  first  open  ste] 


What  callest  thou  such  a  step  f  A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take ;  but  thou  mightest  eaaly, 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howsoever  punishable  were 

Duke  Friedlond's  purposes,  yet  still  the  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 

A  inild  construction.    It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  this  paper  wkolly  unenforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  a  high-treason,  widiout  doifbt  or  plea, 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 

MAX. 


Thyself 


But  who  the  judga  ? 

OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 


For  ever,  then,  this  paper  will  Ue  idle. 
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OCTAVlO. 

TV»  won,  I  fear,  its  powen  mutt  all  be  prored. 
After  the  counter-promiae  of  this  eveiimg, 
It  cannot  be  bat  be  must  deem  himaelf 
Secure  of  the  majority  with  tu; 
And  of  the  army's  generid  senthnent 
He  hath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition 
Which  thou  delivered'st  to^him  from  the  regimenta. 
Add  this  too— I  have  letters  that  the  Rhoiegrave 
Hath  changed  his  route,  and  travels  by  forced  marches 
TV)  the  B(Aemian  Forests.    What  this  purports. 
Remains  unknown ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion. 
This  night  a  Swedish  nc^leman  anived  here. 

MAX. 

I  have  thy  word.  Thou  It  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  Uiou  hast  convinced  me — ^me  myself. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  it  ponible  f  Still,  after  all  thou  know'st, 
Camt  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence  f 

MAX.  (wUk  enthutiaamy. 
Thy  judgment  may  mistake ;  my  heart  can  not 

[Moderates  hit  voice  and  manner. 
These  reasons  might  expound  thy  spirit  or  mine ; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — ^I  have  faith : 
For  as  he  knits  his  fortunes  to  the  stars. 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret, 
Wonderful,  still  inexplicable  courses ! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.    All  will  be  solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into  flame — 
The  edges  of  this  black  and  stormy  ck)ud 
Will  brighten  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
Hie  unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendor. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  await  it 


OCTAVIO. 


GORIIET. 


Whom! 


SCENE  II. 

OcTAVio  and  Max.  as  before,  jh  Ikem  iSe  Valet  of 

THX  Cham  BKK. 

OCTAVIO. 

How  now,  then  f 

VALBT. 

A  dispatch  is  at  the  door. 

OCTAVIO. 

So  early  f  From  whom  comes  he  then  T  Who  is  it  f 

VALKT. 

That  he  refused  to  tell  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Lead  him  in : 
And,  haik  you — ^let  it  not  transpire. 

[Exit  Valxt  ;  Ike  Cornkt  tUpa  tn. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ha!  Comet-Hi^it  youf  and  from  Count  Galasf 
Give  me  your  letten. 

CORNET. 

The  lieutenant^Seneral 
Tfusted  it  not  to  letten.       * 

OCTAVIO 

And  what  is  it  ? 

CORNET. 

He  bade  me  tell  you— Dare  I  speak  openly  here  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

My  BOO  knows  all. 

CORNET. 

We  have  him. 


The  old  negotialor. 

OCTAVIO  (eagerljf). 
And  you  have  himf 

CORNET. 

In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Mohrbnuxl 
Found  and  secured  him  yester-monung  esriy : 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Regensbuxg, 
And  on  him  wore  dispatches  for  the  Swede. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  the  dispalchea— 

CORNET. 

The  lieutenantClensnl 
Sent  ihem  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tiding.' 
That  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  us. 
Inclosing  weighty  things:— Was  much  found  on  Im^ 

CORNET. 

I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count  Terlsky's  snns. 

OCTAVIO. 

None  in  the  Duke's  own  hand  ? 


CORNET. 


OCTAVIO. 


NotthitlkDOW. 


And  old  Sesina  f 


CORNET. 

He  was  Botely  fnghten'd. 
When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
But  the  Count  Altringer  bade  him  take  heuU 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  free  confesiiaB- 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  Altringer  then  with  your  Lord  ?  I  heaid 
That  he  lay  sick  at  lim. 

CORNET. 

These  three  days  ^ 
He*s  with  my  master,  the  LieutenanuGenenl, 
At  Frauenberg.    Abready  have  they  sixty 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men ; 
Respectfully  they  greet  you  with  assurancfls. 
That  they  are  only  waiting  your  comioaixb- 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take  place. 
And  when  must  you  return  ? 

CORNET. 

I  wait  your  owei* 

OCTAVIO. 

Remain  till  evening.  ,  ^ 

[Cornet  aigmfeskitasseidani  Aommx.  v» 


gotng. 


No  one  saw  you—i 


baf 


CORNET. 


No  living  creature.   Through  the  cloister  wicket 
The  Capuchins,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 


OCTAVIO. 


Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  youiself  conceal  a- 
I  hold  it  probable,  that  yet  ere  evening 
I  shall  dispatch  you.  The  development 
Of  diis  affiur  approaches :  ere  the  day, 
That  even  now  is  dawning  in  the  heaven, 
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Era  tfaifl  emtfiil  6asy  hath  wt,  the  lot 

That  mot  decide  our  fbrtanai  will  be  dnwn. 

[Exit  Counrr. 


SCENE  m. 


OcTAVio  and  BfAX.  PiocoLOim]. 

OCTAVIO. 

Well— end  what  now,  ton  ?  All  will  aoon  be  dear; 
For  »D.  I'm  certain,  went  through  that  Seaina. 

MAX  (id4o  tkrtmgh  the  wkde  cf  the  foregoing  acene 
isf  heok  in  awientand  visible ttruggU of  fedings, 
ai  length  ttarU  as  one  resolved). 

I  will  procure  me  li^t  a  shorter  way. 

Farewell. 

OCTAVIO. 

Where  now  f — Remain  here. 


To  dw  Duke. 

o^TTATio  (fdarmed). 
What 

MAX.  (returning). 
U  dxm  hast  believed  that  I  shall  act 

A  part  in  this  thy  play 

Tfaott  hast  miscalciilated  on  me  grievously. 

My  way  mnet  be  straight  on.  True  with  the  Umgue, 

Fabe  with  the  heart — ^I  may  not,  can  not  be  : 

Nor  can  I  sofler  that  a  man  should  trust  me — 

A«  hit  friend  trust  me-— and  then  loll  my  consdence 

With  such  low  pleas  as  these : — ^  I  ask'd  him  not— 

He  did  it  all  at  his  own  hazard — and 

My  month  has  never  lied  to  him." — No,  no! 

What  a  friend  takes  me  fbr,  that  I  must  be. 

--Ill  to  the  Duke ;  ere  yet  this  day  is  ended. 

Will  I  demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 

His  good  name  from  the  world,  and  with  one  stride 

Break  through  and  rend  this  fine-spun  web  of  youn. 

He  can,  he  will !— /  still  am  his  believer. 

Yet  111  not  pledge  myself;  but  that  those  letters 

May  fonisfa  you,  perchance,  with  proofs  against  him. 

Row  &r  may  not  this  Tertsky  have  proceeded — 

What  may  not  he  himself  too  have  permitted 

Hinself  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy, 

The  laws  of  war  excusing  f  Nothing,  save 

Hi»  own  mouth,  shall  convict  him — ^nothing  lesa ! 

Afld  &ce  to  face  will  I  go  question  him. 


With  frantic  enterprise,  annihil^tw 
My  toilsome  labors  and  state>policy. 

MAX. 

Ay — this  state-policy !  O  how  I  cune  it ! 

You  will,  some  time,  with  your  state-policy 

Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen, 

Because  you  are  determined  that  he  m  guilty. 

Guilty  ye  'U  wtake  him.     All  retreat  cut  o^ 

You  dose  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 

Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  fbice  him, 

Yes,  yc, — ^ye  force  him,  in  his  desperation. 

To  set  fira  to  his  prison.    Father !  father ! 

That  never  can  end  well — ^it  can  not — will  not! 

And  let  it  be  dedded  as  it  may, 

I  see  with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 

Of  an  illoetarr'd,  unblest  cotastrophe. 

For  this  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  fidl, 

Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  him. 

And  as  a  ship  (that  midway  on  the  ocean 

Takes  fira)  at  once,  and  with  a  thunder-burst 

Explodes,  and  with  itaelf  shoots  out  its  craw 

In  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven ; 

So  will  he,  falling,  draw  down  in  his  &11 

All  us,  who 're  fix'd  and  mortised  to  his  fortune. 

Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;  but  pardon  me, 

That  I  must  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 

All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me ; 

And,  ere  the  day-light  dawns,  it  must  be  known 

Which  I  must  kise— my  &ther,  or  my  friend. 

[During  hu  exit  the  atrktin  drops. 


Thou  wilt? 


OCTAVIO. 


MAX. 


I  win,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beats. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on  thee. 

I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son. 

Who  woald  have  blest  the  hand  beneficent 

That  plock'd  him  back  from  the  abyss — and  lo! 

A  ftsdnated  being  I  discover. 

Whom  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilders, 

Whom  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heal. 

Go,  question  him!— Be  road  enough,  I  pray  thee. 

The  purpose  of  thy  father,  of  thy  Emperor, 

Go,  give  it  up  free  booty : — ^Force  me,  drive  me 

To  an  open  breach  before  ihe  time.    And  now, 

Now  that  a  miracle  of  heaven  had  guarded 

My  secret  purpose  even  to  ihis  hour, 

^  hud  to  sleep  Suspicion's  iHercing  eyes, 

let  me  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Seenet  a  Room  filed  up  for  astrological  labors^  ani 
pTOoided  with  celestial  Charts,  with  GMes,  Tele- 
scopes, Quadrants,  and  other  mathematical  Instru- 
ments.— Seven  Colossal  Figures,  representing  the 
Planets,  each  with  a  transparent  Star  (f  a  different 
Color  on  its  head,  stand  in  a  semicircle  in  the  Back- 
ground, so  thai  Metre  and  Saturn  are  nearest  the 
Eye. — The  Remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  Jh^o- 
siiion,  is  given  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Seea^ 
Act. — There  must  he  a  Curtain  oner  the  Figures, 
tohich  may  be  dropped,  and  conceal  them  on  occasions. 

[In  the  FifA  Scene  of  this  Act  Ummst  bedropped;  hut 
in  the  Seventh  Scene,  it  must  he  again  drawn  ip 
wholly  or  in  part] 

Wallknstkin  at  a  Hach  T\iSle,  on  which  a  Speculum 
Astrologicum  is  described  with  ChaOu  SxNl  is  taking 
Observations  through  a  V/iisdow. 

wallenstxin. 
All  well— end  now  let  it  be  ended,  Seni. — Cbme, 
The  dawn  commences,  and  Man  rules  the  hour. 
We  must  give  o'er  the  ppeiation.    Come, 
We  know  enough. 

BXNI. 

Your  Highness  must  permit  me 
Just  to  contemplate  Venus.    She's  now  rising : 
Like  as  a  sun,  so  shines  she  in  the  east 

WALLENStfter. 

She  is  at  present  in  her  perigee. 

And  shoots  down  now  her  strongest  influences. 

[ConteaqdatiHg  the  figure  on  the  taiU. 
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Auipidotu  aspect !  Ateful  in  co^jiuiptUMi, 
At  length  the  mighty  three  corradiate ; 
And  the  two  stars  of  blessing,  Jopiter 
And  Venus,  take  between  them  the  malignant 
Slyly-malicious  Man,  and  thus  compel 
Into  my  service  that  old  mischief-founder : 
For  long  he  ▼iew'd  me  hostUely,  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  perpendicular, 
Now  in  the  Qnartile,  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
Their  blessed  influences  and  sweet  aspects. 
Now  they  have  conquer'd  the  old  enemy, 
And  bring  him  in  Ae  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 

BKNI  (loAo  has  come  down  froai  the  window). 
And  in  a  comer  house,  your  Highness — think  of  that ! 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength. 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextilo  aspect, 
Tlie  soft  light  with  the  vehement— so  I  love  it. 
Sol  is  the  heert,  Luna  the  head  of  heaven. 
Bold  be  the  plan»  fiery  the  execution. 

8ENI. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  l^  no 
Maleflcus  afllronted.  Lo !  Satumus, 
Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Dome. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

The  empire  of  Satumius  is  gone  by ; 

Lord  o£  the  secret  Inrth  of  things  is  he ; 

Within  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  imagination  dominates ; 

And  his  are  all  things  that  eschew  the  light. 

The  time  is  o'er  of  brooding  and  contrivance. 

For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordeth  now, 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  prcfiaration, 

He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light. 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

The  scheme,  and  most  auspicious  posture 

Parti  o'er  my  head,  and  takes  once  moro  its  flight ; 

For  the  heavens  journey  still,  and  sojourn  not. 

[  There  are  knocks  at  the  door. 
There  *8  some  one  knocking  there.     See  who  it  is. 

TXRTKKY  ifrom  wUhoui). 
Open*  and  let  me  in. 

WALI.K.NSTBI.V. 

Ay — 'tisTertsky. 
What  is  there  of  such  urgcnce  ?  We  are  busy. 

TERTBKY  (from  wUhout). 
Lay  an  aside  at  present,  I  entreat  you. 
It  fofifers  no  delaying. 

WALLSNBTEIN. 

Open.  Seni  I 
[Wh3e  Seni  opens  the  door  for  Teetbry,  Wallen- 
BTBIN  drmos  th&  curtain  over  the  figures. 

tVRTSKy  {enters). 
Hast  thou  already  heard  it  ?  lie  is  taken. 
CSalaa  has  given  him  up  to  the  Emperor. 

[Seni  draws  (ff  the  Uack  tahk,  and  exiu 


SCENE  n. 


Wallenitein,  Count  Teetsxy. 

WALLEJIiTVlN  (to  TeETSKY). 

Who  has  been  taken  T — Who  is  given  up  f 

TERTBEY. 

The  muk  who  knows  our  secrets,  who  knows  every 


Negotiation  with  the  Swede  and  8axon» 
Through  whose  hands  all  and  everything  haa 

WALLENBTEIN  {drawing  had(). 
Nay,  not  Sesina }— 43ay,  No !  I  entreat  theo. 

TEETSKY. 

All  on  his  road  for  Regensburg  to  the  Swede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  l^  Galas'  agMit, 
Who  had  been  long  in  ambush  lurking  for  him. 
Tliere  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whide  packet 
To  Thur,  to  Kinsky,  to  Oxenstiem,  to  Amheim : 
All  this  is  in  their  hand^ ;  they  have  now  an  innghl 
Into  the  whole— our  measures,  and  oar  modrcs. 


SCENE  m. 
To  them  enters  Illo. 


ILLO  (to  Teetbky). 
Has  he  heard  it  f 

TERTBEY. 

He  has  heard  it. 

ILLO  (to  WAUiBNSTBIN). 

Thiokest  dioD  iiill 
To  make  thy  peace  with  the  Emperor,  to  regain 
His  confidence  1 — E'en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  stili  they  know 
What  thou  hast  wish'd ;  then  forwarda  thon  bubI 

press; 
Retreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

TERTBKY. 

They  have  documents  against  ns,  and  in  hands, 
Which  show  beyond  all  power  of  ccmtradiciioo — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Of  my  handwriting — ^no  iota.    Thee 
I  punish  for  thy  lies. 

ILLO. 

And  thou  believeet. 
That  what  this  man,  that  what  thy  sistei^s  husbani 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  reck*nin^^ 
lUs  word  must  pass  for  thy  word  with  the  Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Vienna. 

TERTBKY. 

In  writing  thou  gavcst  nothing — But  bethink  tbce, 
How  far  ihou  ventured'st  by  word  of  mouth 
With  this  Sesina !  And  will  ho  be  silent  ? 
If  he  can  save  himself  by  yielding  up 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retain  them  ? 

ILLO. 

Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  possible ; 
And  since  they  now  have  evidence  authentic 
How  far  thou  hast  already  gone,  speak ! — tell  us. 
What  art  thou  waiting  for  ?  thou  const  no  longer 
Keep  thy  command ;  and  beyond  hope  of  rescue 
Thou  *rt  lost,  if  thou  resign'st  it. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  the  army 
lies  my  security.    The  army  will  not 
Abandon  roe.    Whatever  they  may  know. 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down-"    | 
And  substitute  I  caution  for  my  fealty, 
They  must  bo  satisfled,  at  least  appear  so.  | 

ILLO. 

The  army,  Duke,  is  thine  now — ^for  this  aHnnent— >   | 
Tis  thine :  but  think  with  tenor  on  the  alow. 
The  quiet  power  of  tima    From  open  violanoe 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To-day — to-morrow ;  but  grant'st  thou  theai  a  rsspiie 
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Unheard,  unMen,  diey  *n  umtonnine  that  love 
On  tvUch  Aoa  now  doat  &e\  w  firm  a  looting, 
\^ith  wily  theft  will  dnw  away  from  thee 
One  tfler  the  other— 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

Tis  a  cuned  accident! 

ILLO. 

Oh!  I  will  c^  it  a  moat  Messed  one, 
If  it  work  on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do, 
Hnrrjr  diee  on  to  action — ^to  decision — 
Hie  Swedish  General 


WALLBiternEiN. 

He'sanived!  Know'atthou 


What  his 


ILLO. 

Todiee  alone 
WiH  he  mtmst  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 

WALLEN8TXIN. 

A  cmaed,  coned  accident !  Yes,  yes, 
Sema  knows  loo  ranch,  and  won't  be  silent; 

TZRT8XT. 

He*8  a  Bohemian  fugitive  and  rebel. 

H«  neek  is  forfeit    Can  he  save  himself 

At  thy  cost,  think  yon  he  will  scruple  it  7 

And  if  diey  put  hhn  to  the  torture,  will  he. 

Will  ie,  that  dastaidling,  have  strength  enough— 

WALLENSTXIN  {loti  in  thought). 

Tlieir  confidence  is  lost — irreparably ! 
And  I  mfly  act  what  way  I  will,  I  shall 
Be  and  remain  fiir  ever  in  their  thought 
A  traitor  to  my  country.    How  sincerely 
Soever  I  letnm  back  to  my  duty. 
It  will  no  longer  help  mo 

ILLO. 

Ruin  ihee, 
Ttta  it  win  do !  Not  thy  fidelity,. 
IV  weakneai  will  be  deemed  the  sole  occasion — 

WALLSNsmN  (pacing  up  and  down  in  extreme 

agUation). 
What !  I  must  realize  it  now  in  earnest, 
Because  I  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought  ? 
AcGuaed  he  who  dallies  with  a  devil ! 
And  must  I — I  mual  realize  it  now — 
Now,  while  I  have  the  power,  it  must  take  place ! 

ILLO. 

Now— now— ere  they  can  ward  and  parry  it ! 

WALLEN8TKIN  (lookmg  ol  the  paper  of  tignaiure*). 
I  have  the  General's  wprd— a  written  promise ! 
^x.  Piccoknnini  stands  not  here— how's  that  f 

TEKTSKV 

It  was he  ianded 

ILLO. 

Mere  self^willedness. 
*thtm  needed  no  such  thing  'twixt  him  and  you. 

WALLZNiTEIN. 

^e  is  quite  right— there  needeth  no  such  thing. 
*I^  regiments,  too,  deny  to  march  for  Flandexa— 
Have  sent  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance. 
And  openly  resist  the  Imperial  ordeia. 
T%e  fiist  step  to  revolt 's  already  taken. 

ILLO. 

Believe  me,  thon  wilt  find  it  far  more  easy 
To  lead  them  over  to  the  enemy 
Tbaa  to  the  Spamaid. 


WALLXNSTtlN. 

I  will  hear,  however. 
What  (he  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

ILLO  (eagerly  to  Tertskt). 

Go,  call  him! 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

Stay! 
Stay  yet  a  little.    It  hath  taken  me 
All  by  surprise, — it  came  too  quick  upon  me ; 
Tis  wholly  novel,  that  an  accident, 
With  ita  dark  lordship,  and  blind  agency, 
Should  force  me  on  with  it 

ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only. 
And  after  weigh  it        [Exeunt  TKaTSXT  and  Illo 


SCENE  IV. 


WALLKN8TEIN  (tfl  BoUloqUjfi. 

Is  it  possible  7 
Is't  so?  I  can  no  longer  what  I  wouldt 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking  7  I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it, 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  7  Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence. 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment, 
Commenced  no  movement  left  all  time  uncertain, 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access  open  7 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  It  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolve. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it — Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  fancy  minister  to  hope, 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air. 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward  me ! 
Was  not  the  world  kept  free  ?  Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me — ^but 
One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 
Where  am  I  ?  Whither  have  I  been  transported  7 
No  road,  no  track  behind  roe,  but  a  wall. 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable. 
Rises  obedient  to  tho  spells  I  mutter'd 
And  meant  not — my  ohh  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Paufies  and  remains  in  deep  thought 
A  punishable  man  I  seem ;  the  guilt.. 
Try  what  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me ; 
The  equivocal  demeanor  of  my  life 
Beans  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malifitous  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  hod  snre  reserved. 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round  in^ 
Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance ; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent  my  uncomipted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humors,  to  my  passion : 
Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds  were  not 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event. 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  triumph. 
And  all  the  May-games  of  a  heart  overflowing, 
Will  they  connect  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan, 
My  eye  ne'er  absent  from  the  fiu'-off  maxkf 
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Step  tracing  ttep,  each  step  a  politic  progresB ; 
And  out  of  all  they  'II  fabricate  a  chaise 
So  Bpeciouii,  that  I  must  myself  stand  dumb. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  force, 
Naught  but  a  sudden  rent  can  liberate  me. 

[Pauses  again. 
How  else !  since  that  the  heart's  unbias'd  instinct 
Impell'd  me  to  the  daring  deed,  which  now 
Necessity,  self-pceservation,  orders. 
Stem  is  the  On-look  of  Necessity, 
Not  without  diudder  may  a  human  hand 
Grasp  the  mysterious  urn  of  destiny. 
My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom : 
Once  suffer'd  to  escape  from  its  safe  comer 
Within  the  heart,  its  nursery  and  birth-plaoe, 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  malicious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliiated. 

[Paces  in  agitation  through  the  chamber^  then  pauses, 

andf  after  the  pause,  breaks  out  again  into 

audible  soliloquy. 
What  is  thy  enterprise  ?  thy  aim  t  thy  object  f 
Hast  honestly  confess'd  it  to  thyself? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou  'dst  shake, 
Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne, 
Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  old  custom ; 
Pbwer  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 
Fix'd  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-faith. 
This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 
That  fear'd  I  not.    I  brave  each  combatant. 
Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye, 
Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 
In  me  too.    Tis  a  foe  invisible. 
The  which  I  fear — a  fearful  enemy. 
Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me. 
By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me« 
Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power, 
Makes  known  its  present  being ;  that  is  not 
The  tme,  the  perilously  formidable. 
O  no  .^  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common. 
The  thing  of  an  eternal  yesteiday,    . 
What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns. 
Sterling  to-morrow,  for  tonlay  'twas  sterling ! 
For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made, 
And  custom  is  his  nurse!  Woe  then  to  them. 
Who  ]ay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 
Ilouae  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 
From  his  forefalhere !  For  time  consecrates ; 
And  what  is  gray  with  age  becomes  religion. 
Be  in  possession,  and  thou  host  the  right, 
And  sacred  will  the  many  guanl  it  for  thee ! 

[7o  the  Page,  who  here  enters. 
The  Swedish  officer?— Well,  let  him  enter. 

[The  Page  exit,  Wallen8tein/jw»  his  eye  in  deep 

thought  on  the  door. 
Yet  is  it  pure---a8  yet !  the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet— so  slender  is 
The  boundary  that  divideth  lifo's  two  paths. 


SCENE  V. 

Wallenstein  and  Wranqel. 

WALLEN8TEIN  {ofier  having  faced  a  searching  look  on 

him). 
Your  name  is  Wnmgel  ? 


WSANGEL. 

Gusiave  Wnmgel,  Genenl 
Of  the  Sodermanian  Blues. 

WALLKNSTEIir. 

It  was  a  Wrangel 
Who  injured  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  his  breve  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  sea-port  made. 

WRANGEL. 

It  was  the  doing  of  the  element 
With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord !  and  not  my  iDeriL 
l^e  Baltic  Neptune  did  assert  his  freedom : 
The  sea  and  land,  it  seem'd,  were  not  to  serve 
One  and  the  same. 

WAIJ.EN8TEIN  (mokes  the  tnoHonfor  him  toiaheaieat, 
and  seats  himsdf). 

And  where  are  your  credentislif 
Come  you  provided  with  full  powers,  Sir  Generd  \ 

WRANGXL. 

There  are  so  many  scruples  yet  to  aolvo 

WALLENSTEXN  {having  read  the  credentials). 
An  able  letter! — Ay— he  is  a  prudent 
Intelligent  master,  whom  you  serve.  Sir  General ! 
The  Qiancellor  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  ciqpFvn. 

WRANGEL. 

He  says  the  truth.    Our  great  King,  now  in  heaveD, 

Did  ever  deem  most  highly  of  your  Grace's 

Preeminent  sense  and  military  genius ; 

And  always  the  commanding  Intellect, 

He  said,  should  have  command,  and  be  the  Emg. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  he  might  say  it  safely. — General  Wrangel, 

[Ihking  his  hand  affsdionatdj 
Come,  fair  and  open. — ^Trust  me,  I  was  idways 
A  Swede  at  heart.    Ey !  that  did  you  experience 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nurembuxg ; 
I  had  you  oflen  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Always  slip  out  by  some  back-door  or  other. 
'Tis  this  for  which  the  Court  can  ne'er  forgive  me. 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step :  and  since 
Our  interests  so  run  in  one  direction. 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confidence 
Each  in  the  other. 

WRANGEL. 

Confidence  will  come 
Has  each  but  only  first  security. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Chancellor  still,  I  see,  does  not  quite  troat  me; 
And,  I  confess — the  game  does  not  lie  wholly 
To  my  advantage— Without  doubt  he  thinb^ 
If  I  can  play  false  with  the  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  Sov'reign,  I  can  do  the  like 
With  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  were 
Sooner  to  be  fbigiven  me  than  the  other. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too,  Sr  Genera]  t 

WRANGEL. 

I  have  here  an  office  merely,  no  oinnion. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor  hath  urged  me  to  the  uttermost* 
I  can  no  bnger  honorably  serve  him. 
For  my  security,  in  self-defence, 
I  take  this  hard  step,  which  my  conscience  blame*- 
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WRANGEL. 

^Thit  I  believe.    So  far  would  no  one  go 
Who  vm  not  (breed  to  it.  iAfi^ 

What  may  have  impell'd 
Tour  pfinoely  Kghneae  in  thia  wise  lo  act 
Towanl  your  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor, 
BeMem  not  ua  to  expound  or  criticiae. 
The  Swede  ie  fighting  fitr  hie  good  old  caiiee, 
With  ha  good  aword  and  conacience.    Thia  ooDCnr- 

rence, 
Tlw  opportonity,  is  in  oar  favor, 
And  ail  advantagea  in  war  are  lawful 
We  take  what  oflere  without  questioning ; 
And  if  all  have  its  due  and  just  proportiona 

WALLEN8TI1N. 

Of  what  then  are  jre  doubting?  OfmywiUT 
Or  of  my  power  ?  I  pledged  me  to  the  Chancellor, 
Would  be  trust  me  with  sixteen  thousand  men, 
"Riat  I  would  instantly  go  over  to  them 
Wifli  eighteen  thousand  of  the  Emperor's  troops. 

WRANOKL. 

Tear  Giaoe  is  known  to  be  a  mighty  wai^shief. 
To  be  a  second  Attila  and  Pyrrhus. 
Tie  tslk'd  of  still  with  fresh  astonishment. 
How  some  yeaia  past,  beyond  all  human  fiuth, 
YoQ  caU'dan  anny  forth,  like  a  creation : 
Butyei 

WALLENBTEIN. 

Bat  yet  f 

wmAMOKL. 

But  still  the  Chancelbr  thinks. 
It  uagkt  yet  be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
To  call  forth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle, 
Thaa  to  pibinnade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them — 

WALLENBTEIN. 

What  now?  Oat  with  it,  friend t 

WEANGEL. 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLENffTEIN. 

And  he  thmks  sof— He  judges  like  a  Swede, 
And  like  a  Protestant    You  Lutherans 
fight  for  your  BiUe.    You  are  in^rested 
Aboot  the  cause ;  and  with  your  hearU  you  follow 
Your  bauneis. — AnifHig  ^ou,  whoe'er  deserts 
To  the  enemy,  hath  broken  covenant 
With  two  Lords  at  one  time. — We've  no  such  fan- 
cies. 

WRANGEL. 

Great  God  m  Heaven !  Have  then  the  people  here 
Mo  house  snd  home,  no  fire«de,  no  altar  t 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

I  will  explain  that  to  you,  how  it  stands  :^ 
The  Austrian  has  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it. 
And  has  good  cause  to  love  it — ^but  this  army, 
lliat  calls  itself  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
Here  in  Bc^raia,  this  has  noao— 1M)  coimtry ; 
This  is  an  outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
Undaim'd  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
Nothing,  except  the  universal  sun. 

WEANGBL. 

Bat  daen  the  Noblea  and  the  Officenf 
S^eh  a  deaertion,  such  a  felony, 
^tis  without  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
Id  Ike  wofid's  histoiy. 

WALLENSTDN. 

They  are  an 
Ifiae  meooditMoaUy— niae  on  all  teina. 


Not  nSe,  your  own  eyes  you  must  trust. 

[He  gkee  him  Ike  paper  amtaining  the  written 
cath.  WKASGKi^readeiithT&ughtOndfhamng 
read  it,  laye  it  on  the  tables  remaining  nlent. 

So  then? 
Now  comprehend  you  ? 

WEANOEC 

Comprehend  who  can ! 
My  Lord  Duke ;  I  will  let  the  mask  drop— yes! 
I've  full  powers  for  a  final  settlement 
The  Rhinegrave  stands  but  four  days*  march  from 

here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  only  waits 
For  orders  to  proceed  and  join  your  army. 
Those  orders  /  give  out,  immediately 
We're  compromised. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

What  asks  the  ChanceUorf 

WEANOEL  (oontideratdy). 
Twelve  regiments,  every  man  a  Swede— my  head 
The  warranty— and  all  might  prove  at  last 
Only  false  play-^— 

WALLENBTEIN  {Mtorting). 

Sir  Swede ! 

WEANOEL  ipahnlif  proceeding). 

Am  therefore  forced 
T  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally. 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  FriedlaiM!. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

Come,  brief,  and  open !  What  is  the  demand  f 

WEANOEL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  regiments 
Attach'd  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  seize  Prague, 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egra. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

That  is  much  indeed ! 

Prague!— Egra 's   granted— But —but  Pkague!— 

"T  won't  do. 
I  give  you  every  security 
Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  oonunon  reason-^ 
But  Pmgue— Bohemia — these,  Sir  General, 
I  can  mjraelf  protect 

WEANOEL. 

We  doubt  it  not 
But  'tis  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.    We  want  security. 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  money 
All  to  no  purpose. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

'TIS  but  reasonable. 

WEANGEL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  kmg 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

Then  trust  you  as  so  little  f 

WEANGEL  (rinng). 
The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  with  the  German, 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out    We  have  been  call'd 
Over  the  Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin— with  our  best  blood  have  we  seal'd 
The  liberty  of  fiutfa,  and  gospel  truth. 
Bat  now  ahready  is  the  benefitction 

No  k>nger  felt,  the  load  alone  is  felt, 

Ye  look  askan<!e  with  evil  eye  upon  us, 
Ab  fbreigneiBb  iotniden  in  the  empire. 
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And  would  &in  Bend  uft,  with  some  paltrjr  sum 
Of  money,  home  again  to  our  old  foreate. 
No,  no !  my  Lord  Duke !  no ! — it  never  was 
For  Judas'  pay,  for  chinking  gold  and  silver. 
That  we  did  leave  our  King  by  the  Great  Stone.* 
No,  not  fi>r  gold  and  silver  have  there  bled 
So  many  of  our  Swedish  Nobles— neither 
Will  we,  with  empty  laurels  for  our  payment, 
Hoist  sail  for  our  own  country.   Cittzens 
Will  we  remain,  upon  the  soil,  the  which 
Our  Monarch  conquer'd  for  himself)  and  died. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Help  to  keep  down  the  common  enemy. 
And  the  &ir  border-land  must  needs  be  yours. 

WRANGEL. 

But  when  the  common  enemy  lies  vanquish'd. 

Who  knits  together  our  new  friendship  then  f 

We  know,  Duke  Friedland !  though  perhaps  the  Swede 

Ought  not  fhave  known  it,  that  you  carry  on 

Secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 

Who  is  our  warranty,  that  we  are  not 

The  sacrifices  in  those  articles 

Which  'tis  thought  needful  to  conceal  from  us ? 

WALLENSTEIN  (rtset). 

Think  you  of  something  better,  Gustavo  Wrangel ! 
Of  Pmgue  no  more. 

WRANGEL. 

Here  my  commission  ends. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Surrender  up  to  you  my  capital ! 

Far  liever  would  I  face  about,  and  step 

Back  to  my  Emperor. 

WRANOEL. 

If  time  yet  permits-^— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  lies  with  me,  even  now,  at  any  hour. 

WRANGEL. 

Some  dayi  ago,  perhaps.  To^ay,  no  longer ; 
No  longer  since  Sesina's  been  a  prisoner. 

[WALLENOTEIN  ts  ttruck,  and  silenced. 
My  Lord  Duke,  hear  me — We  believe  that  you 
At  present  do  mean  honorably  by  uh. 
Since  yeaterday  we  're  sure  of  that — and  now 
This  paper  warrants  for  the  troopn,  there's  nothing 
StandiB  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence. 
Prague  shall  not  part  us.    Hear !   The  Chancellor 
Contents  himself  with  Albstadt ;  to  your  Grace' 
He  gives  up  Ratschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  to  us, 
Ere  we  can  think  of  any  junction. 


WALLENSTELN. 


You, 


You  therefore  must  I  trust,  and  you  not  me  7 
I  will  consider  of  your  proposition. 

WRANGEL. 

I  must  entreat,  that  your  consideration 
Occupy  not  too  long  a  time.    Already 
Has  tl]js  negotiation,  my  Lord  Duke ! 
Crept  on  into  the  second  year.    If  nothing 
Is  settled  this  time,  will  tlie  Chancellor 
Consider  it  as  broken  off*  for  ever. 


*  A  (iratt  stone  near  iMizm,  aiaoo  callrd  tha  Swed«*t  8ion«. 
th«  body  of  their  gnnl  ktnc  havint  be*n  found  at  tbe  foot  of  it 
after  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  hti  life. 


WALLKNmm. 

Ye  preoB  roe  baid.    A  measure,  such  m  diis, 
Ought  to  be  thought  of. 

WRANGEL. 

Ay!  but  think  of  dw  too, 
That  sudden  action  only  can  procnre  it 
Success — think  first  of  this,  your  HighnesR 

[Exit  Wrancil 


SCENE  VI. 

Wallxnstein,  Txrtskt,  aad  Illo  (re^nkr). 

illo. 
Is't  all  right? 

TKETSKT. 

Are  you  compromiaed  f 

ILLO. 

This  Swede 
Went  uniling  from  you.    Tea!  you're  oompramMed. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

As  yet  is  nothing  settled :  and  (well  weigh'd) 
I  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so. 

TBRTSKT. 

How  ?  What  was  that  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come  on  me  what  may  cone, 
The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil 
Can  not  be  good ! 

TBRTSKT. 

Nay,  but  bethink  yon,  Dnke. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  live  upon  the  mercy  of  these  Swedes ! 

Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes ! — ^I  could  not  besr  it 

ILLO. 

Goest  thou  as  fugitive, 'as  mendicant? 

Bringest  thou  not  more  to  them  than  thou  receivert  ? 


SCENE  VII. 


To  thete  enter  the  Coi;nte8B  Trrtbkt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  sent  for  you  7  There  is  no  busineas  here 
For  women. 

COaNTESS. 

I  am  come  to  bid  you  joy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Use  thy  authority,  Tertsky ;  bid  her  ga 

CODNTESS. 

Come  I  perhaps  too  early  ?  I  hope  not 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Set  not  this  tongue  upon  me,  I  entreat  you  : 
You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroys  roe. 
I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  me : 
I  cannot  traffic  in  the  trade  of  words 
With  that  unreasoning  sex. 

COUNTESS. 

I  had  already 
Given  the  Bohemians  a  king. 

WALLENSTEIN  (nrcostiettBy). 

They  have  one, 
In  consequence,  no  doubt 

COUNTESS  (to  the  ethers). 

Ha !  what  new  scrapie  ? 

TERTSKY, 

The  Duke  wilt  not 
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oomrmfl. 

UewiUnU  what  he  wwH! 

ILLO. 

It  Uef  with  jon  now.  Try.  For  T  am  silenced, 
When  fclla  begin  to  talk  to  me  of  conscience, 
And  of  fidelity. 

COUNTE88. 

How  ?  then,  when  all 
Ixy  in  the  hir-off^  distance,  when  the  road 
Stretcfa'd  oot  beibre  thine  eyes  interminably. 
Then  hadst  thou  courage  and  resolve ;  and  now, 
Now  tlist  the  dream  is  being  realized, 
The  purpose  ripe,  the  issue  ascertain'd. 
Dost  thou  begin  to  play  the  dastard  now  ? 
Flann'd  merely,  'tis  a  common  felony; 
Acoomplish'd,  an  immortal  undertaking : 
And  with  success  comes  pardon  hand  in  hand ; 
For  all  event  is  God's  arbitrement 

sxavANT  (enters). 
The  Cokmel  Ficeolomini. 

conimss  ihatiSy). 

— Must  wait 

WALLKN9TEIN. 

I  cannot  see  him  now.    Another  time. 

SnVANT. 

Bat  for  two  minutes  he  entreats  an  audience : 
Of  the  most  uif^ent  nature  is  his  business. 

WAIXKNSTSIN. 

Who  knows  what  he  may  bring  us !  I  will  hear  him. 

cotTNtxss  (laughs). 
Urgent  for  him,  no  doubi ;  out  thou  mayest  wait. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it? 

CODNTESS. 

Thou  shah  be  informed  hereafter. 
Fint  let  the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[Exit  Servant. 

WALLENSTEIIf. 

If  there  were  yet  a  choice !  if  yet  some  milder 
Way  of  escape  were  possible — I  still 
W'lll  choose  it,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 

COUNTE8J3. 

Desirc-st  thou  nothing  further  I  Such  a  way 

lies  8tiU  before  thee.    Send  tliis  Wrangel  off 

Forget  thou  thy  old  hopes,  cast  far  away 

<M1  thy  post  life ;  determine  to  commence 

A  nevw  one.    Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too. 

As  well  08  Fame  and  Fortune. — ^To  Vierma — 

H*»ncc — to  the  Emperor — kneel  before  the  throne ; 

Take  a  full  coffiT  with  Xhce — say  aloud, 

Thoo  didst  but  wish  to  prove  tiiy  fealty ; 

Thy  uhole  intention  but  to  dupe  tlie  Swede. 

ILLO. 

Fcr  that  too  'ti.^  too  Jate.    They  know  too  much : 
He  would  but  bear  his  own  head  to  the  bIo<^'k. 

C0UNTES.S. 

1  fear  not  that    They  have  not  evidence 
To  attaint  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 
The  avowal  of  an  arbitrary  power. 
Tlicy'U  let  the  Duke  resign  without  disturbance. 
1  see  how  all  will  end.    The  King  of  Hungary 
Makes  his  appearance,  and  'twill  of  itself 
^  understood,  that  then  the  Duke  retires, 
"niei^  will  not  want  a  formal  declaration : 
*n»  young  king  will  administer  the  oath 
To  the  whole  army ;  arul  so  all  returns 

W 


To  the  old  position.    On  some  morrow  morning 

The  Duke  departs ;  and  now  'tis  stir  and  bustle 

Within  his  castles.   He  will  hunt,  and  build ; 

Superintend  his  hones'  pedigrees. 

Creates  himself  a  court;  gives  golden  keys. 

And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 

Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer ;  in  brief, 

Commenceth  mighty  King— in  miniature. 

And  while  he  prudently  demeans  himself, 

And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance,  ^ 

He  will  be  let  appear  whate'er  he  likes : 

And  who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 

A  mighty  Prince  to  his  hut  dying  hour? 

Well  now,  what  then!  Duke  Friedland  is  as  odiers, 

A  fire-new  Noble,  whom  the  war  hath  raised 

To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  gourd. 

An  over-night  creation  of  oourtr&vor. 

Which  with  an  imdistinguishable  ease 

Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

WAIXENSTEIN  (tn  extreme  agUadon). 

Take  her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  Piccolomini. 

COUNTESS. 

Art  thou  in  earnest  ?  I  entreat  thee !  Canst  thou 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave 
So  ignominiously  to 'be  dried  up? 
Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  a  height, 
To  end  in  such  a  nothing !  To  be  nothing. 
When  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  evil ; 
But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been 

WAL.LE.NSTEIN  {sfartt  up  in  violeni  agitatian). 
Show  mc  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  crowd. 
Ye  Powers  of  Aidance !  Show  me  such  a  way 
As  /  am  capable  of  going. — I 
Am  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattl^; 
I  cannot  warm  by  thinking ;  carmot  say 
To  the  good  luck  that  tum»  her  bock  upon  me, 
Magnanimously :  "Go;  I  need  thee  not." 
Cease  I  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 
I>angers  nor  sacrilices  will  I  shun. 
If  so  I  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 
But  ore  I  mik  down  into  nothingness. 
Leave  off  so  little,  who  h^gan  so  great, 
Kro  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 
Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumbles, 
ThiH  age  and  after  ages*  speok  my  name 
With  hate  and  dread ;  and  Friedland  be  redemption 
For  each  accursed  deed ! 

COIJNTESS. 

Wliat  is  there  here,  then. 
So  against  nature  ?  Help  me  to  perceive  it ! 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  gobUns 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !  Art  thou  bid 
To  murder  ? — with  abhorr'd  accursed  poniard. 
To  violate  the  breasts  that  nourish'd  thee  ? 
That  tocre  against  our  nature,  that  might  aptly 
Make  thy  flesh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart  sicken.t 


•  Coald  1  have  hazarded  mich  a  Germanism,  as  the  nae  of 
the  word  after-world,  for  posterity,—'*  Es  sprocbe  Welt  und 
J^aektoelt  mcinen  Namcn"— might  have  been  ronderod  with 
more  literal  fidelity :— Let  world  and  after-world  ipeak  ont  my 
name,  etc. 

1 1  have  not  ventured  to  affront  the  fasfidions  deUcaey  of  oar 
aie  with  the  lilsral  translation  of  this  line, 

werth 
Die  Eingeweide  schaudamd  aufxorecea. 
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Yet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  object, 
Have  ventured  even  thu,  ay,  and  perfonn'd  it 
What  is  there  in  thy  case  so  black  and  monstroiuf 
Thou  art  accused  of  treason— whether  with 
Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 
Of  the  power  which  thou  poesesaestH-Friedland !  Duke  ! 
Tell  me,  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and  tame, 
That  doth  not  all  his  living  faculties 
Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life ! 
What  deed  so  daring,  which  necessity 
And  desperation  will  not  sanctify  X 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Once  was  this  Ferdinand  so  gracious  to  me : 
He  loved  nie ;  he  esteem'd  me ;  I  was  placed 
The  nearest  to  his  heart    Full  many  a  time 
We,  like  familiar  friends,  both  at  one  table. 
Have  banqueted  together.    He  and  I — 
And  the  young  kings  themselves  held  me  the  basin 
Wherewith  to  wash  me — and  is't  come  to  this? 

C0UNTE88. 

So  fiiithfully  preservest  thou  each  small  fiivor. 

And  hast  no  memory  for  contumelies  ? 

Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensbuig 

This  man  repaid  thy  faithful  services  ? 

AH  ranks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 

Thou  hadst  wrong'd,  to  make  him  great^-hadst 

loaded  on  thee. 
On  Ihee^  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 
No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why !  because  thou  hadst  existed  only 
For  the  Emperor.    To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedland  in  that  storm  which  gathor'd  round 

him 
At  Regensburg  in  the  Diet — and  he  dropp'd  thee ! 
He  let  thee  fall !  He  let  thee  fall  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent ! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  t&unting  of  thy  foes. 
Thou  wert  lot  drop  into  obscurity. — 
^Y  not,  the  restoration  of  thy  honor 
Has  made  atonement  (or  that  first  injustice. 
No  honest  good-will  was  it  that  replaced  thee ; 
The  law  of  hard  neccM»ity  replaced  thee. 
Which  tliey  hod  fain  opposed,  but  that  they  could  not 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  to  their  good  wishes,  that  is  certain. 
Nor  yet  to  his  afiection,  1  *m  indebted 
For  this  high  office ;  and  if  I  abuse  it, 
I  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidence. 

COUNTESS. 

Affection !  Qpnfidence ! — ^They  needed  thee. 
Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 
Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shoi%^  of  proxy, 
Is  served,  who'll  have  the  thing  and  not  the  symbol, 
Ever  seeks  out  the  givatest  and  the  best. 
And  at  the  rudder  places  Arm,  e'en  though 
She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble- 
She,  this  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 
In  this  high  office ;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 
Thy  letters^patent  of  inauguration. 
For,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can, 
This  race  still  help  Uiemselves  at  cheapest  rote 
With  slavish  souls,  with  puppets !  At  the  approach 
Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 
Is  found  a  hollow  image  and  no  more. 
Then  falls  the  power  into  the  mighty  hands 


Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant-bora. 
Who  listens  only  to  himself,  knows  nothing 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverenced. 
And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire, 
Uiunaster*d  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them. 
Their  fine-spun  webs,  their  artificial  policy. 

WALLDfSniN. 

'TIS  true !  they  saw  me  always  as  I  am — 
Always !  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  boigain. 
I  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  hide 
The  bold  all-grasping  habit  of  my  soul. 

C0UNTK8S. 

Nay  rather— thou  hast  ever  shown  thyself 
A  formidable  man,  without  restraint ; 
Hast  exercised  the  full  prerogatives 
Of  thy  impetuous  nature,  which  had  been 
Once  granted  to  thee.    Therefore,  Duke,  not  tAiw, 
Who  hast  still  remain'd  consistent  with  thyielC 
But  ihey  are  in  the  wTong,  who  fearing  thee. 
Intrusted  such  a  power  in  hands  they  fear'd. 
For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  every  individual  character 
That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself^ 
Self^ntradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 
Wert  thou  another  being,  then,  when  thoa 
Eight  years  ago  pursuedst  thy  march  with  fire 
And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  Circlet 
Of  Germany,  the  universal  scourge. 
Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire, 
The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedst, . 
Trampledst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magiatFacy, 
All  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  domination  f 
Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 
Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 
But  no,  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  conscience: 
What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  murmiir 
He  stomp'd  his  broad  seal  on  these  lawlea  deeds. 
What  at  that  time  was  right,  because  thou  didst  it 
For  hinit  to-day  is  all  at  once  become 
Opprobrious,  foul,  because  it  is  directed 
Against  him. — O  most  flimsy  supentition ! 

WALLXN8TRIN  (rising). 
I  never  saw  it  in  this  Ught  before. 
Tis  even  so.    The  Emperor  perpetrated 
Deeds  through  my  arm,  deeds  most  unorderly. 
And  even  this  prince's  mantle,  which  I  wear, 
I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him. 
But  most  high  misdemeanors  'gainst  the  empire. 

COUNTEBSi 

Then  betwixt  thee  and  him  <confes8  it,  Friedland  D 
The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  dnty. 
Only  of  power  and  the  opportunity. 
That  opportunity,  lo !  it  comes  yonder 
Approaching  with  swifl  steeds ;  then  with  a  swiqg 
Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chariot«eat. 
Seize  with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  opponent 
Anticipate  thee,  aiul  himself  make  conquest 
Of  the  now  empty  seat    The  moment  comes ; 
It  is  already  here,  when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee. 
The  planets  shoot  good  fbrtune  in  fiiir  junctioas. 
And  fell  thee, '« Now's  the  time !"  The  ilaiiy  connes 
Hast  thou  thy  life-long  measured  to  no  purpose  t 
Tlie  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  plajrdiingst 
[Pointifig  to  the  d^l^atnt  objects  m  ike  rwm. 
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The  zodiaca,  the  loUing  orbe  of  heaveii« 

Hftst  picdtred  on  thew  walls,  snd  all  around  tfaee 

In  dumb,  foreboding  ^rnibob  hait  thou  placed 

Theie  leven  preading  Lords  of  Destiny-* 

For  tay%  ?  Is  all  this  pieparation  nothing  7 

Is  there  no  manow  in  this  hollow  art, 

That  even  to  thyself  it  doth  avail 

Nothing,  and  has  no  influence  over  thee 

la  the  great  moment  of  decision  t 

WALUorsTEiN  (during  this  last  speedi  walks  vp  and 
dmen  wiA  inward  MruggUs,  hearing  with  passion  ; 
itap9  suddenly  t  stands  stiUt  then  tnterrupUng  tke 
Comteu), 

Send  Wrangel  to  me— I  will  instantly 
Djapateh  three  couriew 

ILLO  {hvrrying  out), 

God  in  heaven  be  praiaed ! 

WALLXN8TEIN. 

It  v  hit  evil  genius  and  mine. 

Odt  evil  genius*  It  chastises  him 

Thraogh  me,  the  instrument  of  his  ambition ; 

And  I  expect  no  less,  than  that  Revenge 

E'en  now  is  whetting  for  my  breast  the  poniard. 

Who  sows  the  serpent's  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 

To  reap  a  jc^ous  hstfvesL    Every  crime 

Has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration, 

I&  own  avenging  angel— dark  mii^ving, 

An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart 

He  can  no  kmger  trust  me — ^Then  no  longer 

Can  I  retreat— 40  eome  that  which  must  come.— 

Siill  Destiny  preserres  its  due  relations : 

The  heart  within  us  is  its  absolute 

Vicegerent. 

[To  Tertskt. 
Go,  conduct  you  Gustavo  Wrangel 
To  my  state-cabinet.^ — Myself  will  speak  to 
'^  oouriera.^ — And  dispatch  immediately 
A  fierrant  Sat  Oclavio  PJccolomini. 

[To  (A«  Countess,  who  cannot  conceal  her  irimiq)h. 
No  eiuliation !  woman,  triumph  not ! 
For  jealous  are  the  Powers  of  Destiny. 
Joy  premature,  and  shouts  ere  victory, 
Fjicraach  upon  their  rights  and  privileges. 
We  sow  the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 
[  WkHe  he  is  making  his  exit,  the  curtain  drops. 


ACTV. 

SCEJME  I. 

Scene,  as  in  the  preceding  Act. 

Wallenstein,  Octavio  Pjccoi:/>mini. 

WALLENSTEIN  {coming  foTWord  in  conversation). 
He  sends  me  word  from  Linz,  that  he  lies  sick ; 
But  I  have  sure  intelligence,  that  he 
Secretes  himself  at  Frauenberg  with  Galas, 
^ore  them  both,  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 
(Remember,  thou  takest  on  thee  the  command 
Of  those  same  Spanish  regimental— constantly 
^^  preparation,  and  be  never  ready ; 
And  if  they  urge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me, 
Still  answer  tes,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  fetter'd. 
1  know,  that  it  u  doing  thee  a  service 
^keep  thee  out  of  action  in  this  business. 

'^  lovest  to  linger  on  in  lair  appearances; 


Steps  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province. 
Therefore  have  I  sought  out  this  part  lor  thee. 
Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  me 
By  thy  inermess.    The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Declare  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  da 

Enter  Max.  Piccolomini. 
Now  go,  Octavio. 
This  night  must  thou  be  ofll':  take  my  own  horses : 
Him  here  I  keep  with  me — make  short  iareweU^* 
Trust  me,  T  think  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 

OCTAVIO  (to  his  son). 

I  shall  see  you 
TeC  ere  I  go. 

SCENE  XL 

Wallenstexn,  Max.  Piccolomuo. 

MAX.  (advances  to  him). 
My  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  am  I  no  longer,  if 
Thou  styles!  thyself  the  Emperor's  oflicer. 

MAX. 

Then  thou  wilt  leave  the  army,  General  f 

WAUJSNSTEIN. 

I  have  renounced  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  the  army? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Rather  hope  I 
To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  faster  to  me. 

[He  seats  hunsdf. 
Yes,  Max.,  I  have  delayed  to  Ojpen  it  to  thee, 
Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gins  to  strike. 
Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 
The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 
To  exercise  tlie  single  apprehension 
Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 
But  whore  it'happons,  that  of  two  sure  evils 
One  must  be  Uiken,  where  the  heart  not  wholly 
Brings  itself  bock  from  out  the  strife  of  duties, 
There  't  is  a  bleiising  to  have  no  election. 
And  blank  ncccfsity  is  grace  and  favor. 
— ^This  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  thee,~- 
It  can  no  more  avail  thee.    Look  thou  forwards ! 
Think  not !  judge  not !  prepare  thyself  to  act ! 
The  Court — it  haih  determined  on  my  ruin. 
Therefore  I  will  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 
We'll  join  the  Swedes — right  gallant  fellows  are 

they. 
And  our  good  friends. 

[He  stops  himself,  exprcting  Piccolomini's  answer. 
I  have  ta'en  thoe  by  surprise.    Answer  me  not 
I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  4thysel£ 

[He  rises,  and  retires  to  tlie  hack  of  the  stage. 
Max.  remains  for  a  long  time  motionless, 
in  a  trance  of  excessive  anguish.  At  his 
first  motion  Wallsnstein  returns,  and 
places  himself  before  him. 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  makest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person, 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  Qut  my  own  road.   Thee  have  I  foUow'd 
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With  moet  implicit  unconditiQnal  faith. 
Sure  of  the  right  path  if  I  follow'd  thee. 
TcKlay,  for  the  iirst  time,  dost  thou  refer 
Me  to  myself,  and  forcost  me  to  make 
Election  between  thee'ind  my  own  heart 

WALLKNBTEIN, 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to-day ; 
Thy  duties  thou  couldst  exercise  in  sport, 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart.    It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.    Like  enemies,  the  roods 
Start  from  each  other.    Duties  strive  with  duties. 
Thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  'twixt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

MAX. 

War  I  is  that  the  name  ? 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is. 
Is  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army  ? 
O  God  of  heaven !  what  a  change  is  this ! 
Beseems  it  me  to  ofller  such  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  Uke  the  tix*d  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean  ? 
O !  what  a  rent  thou  makost  in  my  heart  I 
The  ingrain'd  instinct  of  old  reverence. 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency, 
Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  ? 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me-~ 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  at  me ! 
Duke  Wallenstein,  its  power  ia  not  departed  : 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself 


WAJ.LEXSTEIN. 


Max.,  hear  me. 


MAX. 

O !  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not ! 
There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee, 
Knows  not  of  this  unblcst,  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fancy  only- 
Which  hath  polluted  thee — and  innocence. 
It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 
From  that  world-awing  a«ixjct.    Thou  wilt  not. 
Thou  canst  not,  end  in  this.    It  would  reduce 
All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 
'T  will  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief, 
Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free-will, 
And  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone. 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I  expect  it 
Already  have  I  said  to  ray  oa^h  self 
All  thou  canst  say  to  me.    Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it  ? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.    Yes—I  must  use 
Or  suffer  violence — so  stands  the  case. 
There  remains  nothing  possible  but  that 

MAX. 

O  that  is  never  possible  for  thee ! 

"T  is  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those 

Cheap  souls,  l«  whom  their  honor,  their  good  name 

Is  their  poor  saving,  their  last  worthless  keep, 

Which  having  staked  and  lost  they  stake  themselves 

In  the  mad  rage  of  gaming.    Thou  art  rich, 


And  glorious ;  with  an  unpoDiited  iieart 

T1k>u  canst  inake   conquest  of  whate*er  lewi 

'    highest! 
But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infiuny. 
Does  nothing  more  in  this  world. 

wALLENsniN  (gnups  kit  h/mi). 

Calmly,  htuLt 
Much  that  is  great  and  excellent  will  we 
Perform  together  yet    And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  't  ia  soon 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  We  ascended. 
BeUeve  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  now. 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong. 
Not  to  the  good.    All,  that  the  powers  diTine 
Send  from  above,  are  universal  blessings : 
Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes. 
But  never  yet  was  man  enrich'd  by  them : 
In  their  eternal  realm  no  property 
Is  to  be  struggled  for — all  there  is  general. 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold  we  win 
Frohi  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  nataie. 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed  sun-I^t 
Not  without  sacrifices  are  Uiey  render'd 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  fiom  their  service 

MAX. 

Whate'er  is  humaii,  to  the  human  being 

Do  I  allow— «nd  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action ;  bat  to  thee,  my  Gensfal ! 

Above  all  others  make  I  lai^ge  concession. 

For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  be  the  mastep— 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inactno. 

So  be  it  then !  maintain  thee  in  thy  post 

By  violence.    Resist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  force  vrith  force  repel : 

I  will  not  praise  it  yet  I  can  forgive  it 

But  not — ^not  to  the  traUor — ^yes ! — the  woid 

Is  spoken  out 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 

That  is  no  mere  excess !  that  is  no  error 

Of  human  nature — that  is  wholly  diflerent, 

O  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 

[Wallenstein  betrayt  a  sudden  agihOim, 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  named,  and  wilt  thou  do  it} 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.    That  thou  canst^ 

1  hold  it  certain.     Send  me  to  Vienna : 

I  '11  make  thy  peace  for  thee  with  the  Emperor, 
lie  knows  thee  not    But  I  do  know  thee.  He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke !  with  my  unclouded  eye, 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late.  Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happen'd. 

MAX. 

Were  it  too  late,  and  were  things  gone  so  fiv. 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  &11, 
Then — fall !  fall  honorably,  even  as  tfaoa  stood'st 
Lose  the  command.    Go  from  the  stage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendor  do  it— do  it  too 
With  innocence.    Thou  hast  lived  much  for  otheis, 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  self    I  foltow  Ihee. 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late !  Even  now,  while  thou  art  losing 
Thy  words,  one  afler  the  other  are  the 
Left  fast  behind  by  my  post  coorien, 
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Who  btv  die  Older  on  to  Plragiie  and  Egra. 

[Max.  ttoMi*  a»  canmiUed,  with  a  gesture  and 
amiaeMtnce  expnmng  th»  mott  intekm  an- 

gutmttt 

Yi«ld  thjneif  to  it   We  act  ■•  we  are  forced. 
Jcuxoot  ^ve  aflMiit  to  my  own  fhame 
And  rain.   T^boM—no— thou  canst  not  ibnake  me ! 
So  let  w  dob  wbat  muat  be  done,  with  dignity. 
With  a  finn  itepb    What  am  I  doing  woiee 
Than  did  &med  Cnnr  at  the  Rubicon, 
Whea  he  the  legiona  led  against  his  coontry. 
The  which  his  countiy  bad  deliver'd  to  him  ? 
Had  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost, 
Ai  I  were,  if  I  but  disann'd  myself 
I  tnoe  out  something  in  me  of  his  spirit ; 
GiTe  me  his  luck,  thai  other  thing  I  '11  bear. 

[MAJLqmUhimabruplljf.  WAiAMtvms.ttariUd 
and  overpowered,  continuet  locking  after  Am, 
andisttiU  in  thit  poaturt  when  Tektbky 
enCeri. 


SCENE  m. 
Waixbnstkui,  Tkiltbkt. 


TCaTiXT. 

Mai.  Ficcolomini  just  left  you  f 

WAI1LBN8TEIN. 

WhereisWrangel? 

TSRTUT. 

He  is  already  gone. 

WAULENSTEIN. 

In  such  a  hurry  ? 

TZRTSKT. 

It  ii  as  if  Ae  ear&  had  swaliow'd  him. 

He  had  scarce  left  thee,  when  I  went  to  seek  hiin. 

I  wirii'd  atnie  words  with  him — but  he  was  gone. 

How,  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.  Nay, 

I  half  believe  it  was  the  devil  himself; 

A  hninaa  creature  ootdd  not  so  at  once 

Have  vanish'd 

iLiiO  {enters). 
Is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  send 
OcUvio? 

TERTSKY. 

How,  Octavio !  Whither  send  him  ! 

WALLKMBTEIN. 

He  goes  to  Fnnenberg.  and  will  lead  hither 
The  Speoiah  and  Italian  regiments. 

ILLO. 

No! 
Vtf,  Heaven  forbid  f 

WAIXKNflTEIN. 

And  why  should  Heaven  forbid  ? 

ILLO. 

Him!— diat  deceiver!  Wouldst  thou  trust  to  him 
The  aoldiery  T  Him  wilt  thou  let  eUp  from  thee, 
Now,  m  the  very  instant  that  decides  us 

TKRT8KY. 

Thoa  wilt  not  do  this !— >No !  I  pray  thee,  no ! 

WALUENflniN. 

Teare  whimiicaL 

iixo. 

0  but  for  this  time,  Duke, 
Yield  to  our  warning!  Let  him  not  depart 

WALLKII8TEIN. 
Aad  wkf  aboold  1  not  trmt  him  only  this  time, 


Who  have  always  trusted  him?  What,  then,  has 

happen'd, 
That  I  should  lose  my  good  opinion  of  him  ? 
In  complaisance  to  your  whims,  not  my  own, 
I  must,  forsooth,  give  up  a  lOQted  judgment 
Think  not  I  am  a  woman.  Having  trusted  him 
E*en  till  to4ay,  to-day  too  will  I  trust  him. 

TE&T8KY. 

Mtist  it  be  he— he  only  I  Send  another. 

WALLXN8TEIN. 
It  must  be  he,  whom  I  myself  have  chosen ; 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  business.   Therefore 
I  gave  it  him. 

•  IIXO. 

Because  he's  an  Italian— 
Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  busineaa ! 

WALLKN8TEIN. 
I  know  you  love  them  not — ^nor  sire  nor  son — 
Because  that  I  esteem  them,  love  thenn^visibly 
Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  others. 
E'en  as  they  merit   Therefore  are  they  eye-blights^ 
Thorns  in  your  foot-path.    But  your  jealousies. 
In  what  afiect  they  me  or  my  concerns  ? 
Are  they  the  worse  to  me  because  you  hate  themt 
Love  or  hate  one  another  as  you  will, 
I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  likings ; 
Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 


iLLO. 

Von  Questenberg,  while  he  was  here,  was  always 
Lurking  about  with  this  Octavio. 

WALXJCNSTEIN. 

It  happen'd  with  my  knowledge  and  peimissian. 

ILLO. 

I  know  that  secret  measengera  came  to  him 
From  Galas 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

That's  not  true. 

iLLa 

O  thou  art  blind. 
With  thy  deep-seeing  eyes! 

WALLENBTXIN. 

Thou  wilt  not  shake 
My  faith  for  me — ^my  faith,  which  founds  itself 
On  the  profoundest  science.    If  'tis  fidse, 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  fakie ; 
For  know,  I  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itaelf. 
That  he  is  the  most  faithful  of  my  friends. 

ILLO. 

Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  false  7 

WALLEN8TEIN. 
There  exist  moments  in  the  Ufe  of  man. 
When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  world 
Than  is  man's  custom,  and  posaesses  freely 
The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny : 
And  such  a  moment  'twas,  when  in  the  night 
Before  the  action  in  the  ploins  of  Liitzen, 
Leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughts  crowding  thoughts, 
I  look'd  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 
My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 
Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  in  procession, 
Ai^  to  the  destiny  of  the  next  morning 
The  spirit,  fill'd  with  anxious  presentiment. 
Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 
Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  "  So  many 
Dost  thou  command.  They  follow  all  thy  stars. 
And  as  on  some  great  number  set  their  All 
Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 
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The  veflsel  of  thy  fbitimd.    Yet  a  day 

Will  come,  when  Destiny  shall  once  more  scatter 

All  these  in  many  a  several  direction : 

Few  bo  they  who  will  stand  out^ithfiil  to  thee.*' 

I  yeam'd  to  know  whiph  one  was  fidthfiillest 

Of  allt  this  camp  included.    Great  Destiny, 

Give  me  a  sign !   And  he  shall  be  the  man, 

Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  the  fint 

To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  love  .- 

And  thinkii^f  this,  I  fell  into  a  slumber. 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 

In  spirit    Great  the  pressure  and  the  turnnlt! 

Then  was  my  horse  kill'd  onder  me :  I  sank ; 

And  over  me  away  all  unconcernedly. 

Drove  horse  and  rider — and  thus  trod  to  pieces 

I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  d]ring  man ; 

Then  seized  me  suddenly  a  savior  arm : 

It  was  Octavio*»— I  awoke  at  once, 

'Twas  broad  day,  and  Octavio  stood  before  me. 

"  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  do  not  ride  to<lay 

The  dapple,  as  you're  wont ;  but  mount  the  horse 

Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.    Do  it,  brother ! 

In  love  to  me.    A  strong  dream  wam'd  me  so." 

It  was  the  swiflness  of  this  horse  that  snatch'd  me 

From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Bannier's  dragoons. 

My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day. 

And  never  more  saw  I  or  horse  or  rider. 

XLLO. 

That  was  a  chance. 

WALLENSTEIN  {sigmfaxindl/). 

There 's  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
In  brief,  'tis  sign'd  and  seal'd  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[He  is  nUring. 

TERTSKT. 

This  IB  my  comfort — Max.  remains  our  hostage. 

ILLO. 

And  he  shall  never  stir  from  here  alive. 

WALLVNSTSIN  (dtops  ofkd  tuTUM  himsdf  round). 
Are  ye  not  like  the  women,  who  for  ever 
Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 
One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour ! 
Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and  deeds 
Are  not,  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved. 
The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 
The  deep  shaf^  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally. 
They  grow  by  certain  law^,  like  the  tree's  fruit — 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
Have  I  the  human  kernel  first  examined  f 
Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  will  and  action. 


SCENE  IV. 


ScENK— ^cAom&ertnPiccoLOHiNi's  DwdUng-House. 
Octavio  Piccolomini,  Isolani,  entering, 

160LANI. 

Hero  am  I — Well !  who  comes  yet  of  the  others  ? 

OCTAVIO  (ujith  an  air  of  mystery). 
But,  first  a  word  with  you.  Count  bolani.  * 

ISOLANI  (flssundng  the  same  air  of  mystery). 
Will  it  explode,  ha  ? — Is  the  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt  ?  In  me,  friend,  you  may  place 
Full  confidence. — Nay,  put  me  to  the  proo£ 

OCTAVIO. 

That  may  happen. 


ISOLANI. 

Noble  brother,  I  am 
Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  valiant, 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  sknlk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a  friend. 
God  knows  it  is  so;  and  I  owe  him  all 
He  may  rely  on  my  fidefity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

XBOLANI. 

Be  on  your  guard. 
All  think  not  as  I  think ;  and  there  are  many 
Who  still  hold  with  the  Court — ^yes,  and  they  ay 
That  those  stolen  signatures  bind  them  to  nothing 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it 

ISOLANI. 

Ton  rejoice ! 

OCTAVIO. 

That  the  Emperor  has  yet  such  gallant  aerTaols, 
And  loving  friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  yoa. 
They  are  no  such  worthless  fellows,  I  assure  yoo. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already.    God  forbid 

That  I  should  jest ! — ^In  veiy  serious  earnest, 

I  am  r^iced  to  see  an  honest  cause 

So  strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The  Devil ! — what ! — ^why,  what  means  this  f 
Are  you  not,  dien ^For  what,  then,  am  I  here  t 

OCTAVIO. 

That  you  may  make  full  declaialioD,  whether 
You  will  be  call'd  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  the  Emperor. 

ISOLANI  {wiih  an  air  of  defiance). 
That  dedaration,  fhend, 
111  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whether,  Count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  you. 

ISOLANI  isiammering). 
Why — why — ^what!  this  is  the  Emperor's  hand  sad 

bqJ!  [Reads- 

**  Whereas,  the  officers  collectively 
Throughout  our  army  will  obey  the  orden 
Of  the  Lieutenant-general  PiccolominL 
As  from  ourselves" Hem! — Yes!  ao!— Yes! 

yes!—  N 

I — ^I  give  you  joy,  Iieutenan^geneIal !. 

*  OCTAVIO. 

And  you  submit  you  lo  the  order  T 

ISOLANI. 

I— 
But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise^ 
Time  for  reflection  one  mutst  havo 


OCTAVIO. 
ISOLANI. 

My  God!  But  then  the  case 


TwoDinntei 


OCTAVIO. 

Plain  and  siopis- 
You  must  declare  you,  whether  you  detennine 
To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  Lord  and  SovemigB* 
Or  whether  you  will  serve  him  &ithfully. 
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IfOLAHI. 

Treaflon!— My  God !— But  who  talks  then  of  treason? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  ■  the  esse.    The  Prince-dnke  is  a  traitor—- 

Meui  to  lead  over  to  the  enemy 

The  Empetofa  army — Now,  Count! — brief  and 

fan— 
Ssy,  will  yon  hntik  yoar  oadi  to  the  Emperor  ? 
Sell  youMlf  to  the  enemy  T— Say,  will  you  ? 

I80LANL 

Wiat  mean  yon?  L— I  break  my  oalh,  d'ye  say, 

To  his  Imperial  Miyesty  f 

Did  I  say  Bor-*Wfaen,  when  have  I  said  that? 

OCTATIO. 

YoQ  have  not  said  it  yet — not  yeL    This  instant 
I  wail  to  hear,  Coont,  whether  you  wSl  say  it 

I80LAHX. 

Ay !  that  delights  me  now,  that  you  yoorself 
Besr  witness  fi>r  me  that  I  never  said  so. 

OCTATIO. 

And  yon  renoonce  the  Duke,  dien  ? 

nOLAKI. 

If  he's  planning 
IVsaaon    why,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 

OCTATIO. 

And  are  determined,  too,  to  fight  against  him  ? 

IflOLANI. 

He  baa  done  me  service — ^but  if  he 's  a  villain, 
Peiditian  mae  him! — ^AU  scores  are  rubb*d  oflC 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  Rgoieed  that  you're  so  well<disp06ed. 
Hitt  night  break  off  in  the  utmost  secrecy 
With  all  ihe  light-arm'd  troopa— it  must  appear 
As  came  the  order  fiom  the  Duke  himsel£ 
At  Fianenbeiig's  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
There  will  Count  Galas  give  you  further  orders. 

ISOLANI. 

It  shall  be  done.  But  you  11  remember  me 

With  the  Emperor — how  well-disposed  you  found  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  win  not  fidl  to  mention  it  honorably. 

[Exit  IsoLANi.    A  Servant  etUert, 
Vhat,  Coknel  Butler !— Show  him  up. 

isoLAia  (refurmn^). 
^oigive  me  too  my  bearish  ways,  old  lather ! 
lioid  God !  how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a  great 
Peiaoo  I  had  before  me  T 

OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses ! 

taOLANI. 

I  am  a  merry  lad,  and  if  at  time 
A  nA  word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  court 
Anudit  my  wine — ^yon  know  no  harm  was  meant 

[Exit 

OCTAVIO. 

Too  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score. 
Ilat  fass  succeeded.  Fortune  frvor  us 
With  all  the  others  only  but  as  much ! 


SCENE  V. 

OCTAVIO,  PlCCOLOMIlfl,  BlTTLXR. 

BUTLER. 

M  your  command,  LieutetiantGeneral. 

OCTAVIO. 

'^dcome,  as  faonor'd  fiiend  and  visitor. 


BUTLER. 

Ton  do  me  too  much  honor. 

OCTAVIO  {fljier  bath  have  seated  themtdvee). 

Tou  have  not 
Retum'd  the  advances  which  Unade  ytm  yesterday — 
Misunderstood  them,  as  mere  empty  formsw 
That  wish  proceeded  from  my  heart — I  was 
In  earnest  with  you — ^for  'tis  now  a  time 
In  which  the  himest  should  unite  most  closely. 

BUTLXR. 

Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

OCTAVIO, 

True !  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

I  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acts 

To  which  his  character  deliberately 

Impels  him ;  for  alas !  the  violence 

Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrusts 

The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 

You  came  through  Frauenberg.  Did  the  Count  Galaa 

Say  nothing  to  you  7  Tell  me.  He 's  my  friend. , 

BUTLXR. 

His  words  w^ere  lost  on  me. 

OCFAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely. 
To  hear  it :  for  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  ofier. 

BUTLER. 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble — me  th'  embarrassment. 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 

OCTAVIO. 

The  time  is  precious— let  us  talk  openly. 
You  know  how  matten  stand  here.   Wallenstein 
Meditates  treason — ^I  can  tell  you  further — 
He  has  committed  treason ;  but  few  hours 
Have  past,  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  die  enemy.    The  messengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  Egre  and  to  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.    But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes — ^the  Emperor  has  still 
Many  and  faithful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  union,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  the  Duke — 
Recalls  the  obedience  of  the  army  fiom  him. 
And  summoos  all  the  loyal,  all  the  honest, 
Td  join  and  recognize  in  roe  their  leader. 
Choose — will  you  share  with  us  an  honest  cause  ? 
Or  with  the  evil  share  on  evil  lot 


His  lot  is  mine. 


BUTLER  (n0e«). 
OCTAVIO. 

Is  that  your  last  resolve  ? 

BUTLER. 


It  is. 


OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Colonel  Butler ! 
As  yet  you  have  time.    Within  my  faithful  breast 
That  raishly-utterM  wx»rd  remains  interr'd. 
Recall  it,  Butler !  choose  a  bettor  party  : 
You  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 

BUTLER  (going). 

Any  other 
Commands  for  me,  Lieutonant-General  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  white  hairs !  Recall  that  word ! 
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BUTLER. 

Farewell! 

OCTAVIO. 

What  ?  Would  jrou  draw  this  good  and  gallant  swoid 
Jn  auch  a  cau^e  7  Into  a  cune  would  you 
Transform  the  gratitude  which  you  have  eam'd 
By  forty  years*  fidelity  from  Austria? 

BUTLER  (laughing  with  biOemesi). 
Gratitude  from  the  House  of  Austria !  [He  if  going. 

OCTAVIO  (permiU  him  to  go  at  far  as  the  door,  then 

caUs  afier  Aim). 
Butler! 

BUTLER. 

What  with  you  ? 

OOTAVIO. 

How  WBs't  with  the  Count  7 

BUTLEB. 

Count?  what? 

OCTAVIO  (coldly). 
The  title  that  jrou  wish'd,  I  mean. 

BUTLER  (starts  in  sudden  passion). 
Hell  and  damnation! 

OCTAVIO  (eotdly). 

You  petitioned  for  it — 
And  your  petition  was  repell'd — Was  it  so  7 

BUTLER. 

Tour  insolent  scoff  shall  not  go  by  unpunished. 
Draw! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay  T  your  sword  to  'ts  sheath !  and  tell  me  calmly, 
How  all  that  happen'd.    I  will  not  refuse  you 
Your  satisfaction  afterwards. — Calmly,  Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

Be  the  whole  world  acquainted  with  the  weakness 

For  which  I  never  can  forgive  myself 

Lieutenant-General !  Yes— I  have  ambition. 

Ne'er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt. 

It  stung  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  title 

Should  have  more  weight  than  merit  has  in  the  army. 

I  would  fain  not  be  meaner  thatl  ray  equal. 

So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 

Be  tempted  to  that  measure— It  was  folly ! 

But  yet  so  hard  a  penance  it  deserved  not. 

It  might  have  been  refused  ;  but  wherefore  barb 

And  vencMn  the  refusal  with  contempt  ? 

Why  dash  to  earth  and  crush  with  heaviest  scorn 

The  gray-hair'd  man,  the  faithful  veteran? 

Why  to  the  baseness  of  his  parentage 

Refer  him  with  such  cruel  roughness,  only 

Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  himself? 

But  Nature  gives  a  sting  e'en  to  the  worm 

Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  sport  and  insult 

OCTAVIO. 

You  must  have  been  calumniated.    Guess  jrou 
Th^  enemy,  who  did  you  this  ill  service  ? 

SUTLER. 

Be*t  who  it  will — a  most  low-hearted  scoundrel. 
Some  vile  court<rainion  must  it  be,  some  Spaniard, 
Some  young  squire  of  some  ancient  family, 
In  whose  light  I  may  stand,  some  envious  knave. 
Stung  to  the  soul  by  ray  fair  sclf^m'd  honors ! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  tell  me !  Did  the  Duke  approve  that  measure  ? 

BUTLER. 

Himself  impell'd  rae  to  it,  used  his  interest 

In  my  behalf  with  ail  the  warmth  of  friendship. 


OCTAVIQ. 

Ay  ?  aroyou'  sure  of  that  t 

BUTLER. 

I  read  the  letter. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  so  did  I — ^but  the  contents  were  difierent 

[Butler  is  suddenly  stndu 
By  chance  I  'm  in  possession  of  that  letter — 
Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eyes  to  convince  ypu. 

iHe  gives  Urn  ike  later. 

BUTLER. 

Ha!  whatii  this? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  fear  me,  Colonel  Batler, 
An  in&mous  game  have  they  been  playing  with  yoa. 
The  Duke,  you  say,  impell'd  you  to  this  measure? 
Now,  in  this  letter  talks  he  in  contempt 
Concerning  ]rou,  counsels  the  minister 
To  give  sound  chastisement  to  your  conceit. 
For  so  he  calls  it 

[Butler  reads  through  the  letter,  his  knees  tremiU, 
he  seizes  a  chair,  and  sinks  down  in  it 
You  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor ; 
There  *s  no  one  wishes  ill  to  you.    Ascribe 
The  insult  you  received  to  the  Duke  ovUy. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.    He  wishM 
To  tear  you  from  your  Emperor— he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  knew 
(What  your  long-tried  fidelity  convinced  him) 
He  ne'er  could  dare  expect  from  your  calm  reBsoo. 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  most  abandoned  oods. 
He  has  gain'd  his  point   Too  well  has  he  succeeded 
In  luring  you  away  from  that  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forty  yean! 

BUTLER  (his  rxnce  tremMing). 
Can  e'er  the  Emperor's  Migesty  foi^ve  me  7 

OCTAVIO. 

More  than  foigive  you.    He  would  fain  compensate 
For  that  affront,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustained  by  a  deserving,  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  the  present. 
Which  the  Dtike  made  you  for  a  wicked  purposp. 
The  regiment,  which  you  now  command,  »  your's. 
[Butler  attempts  to  rise,  sinks  down  again.   He 
labors  inwardly  with  violeni  emotions ;  tries 
to  speak,  and  cannot   At  length  he  takes  kit 
sword  from  the  belt,  and  offers  it  to  Picco- 

LOMINI. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  wish  you  ?  Recollect  yourself,  friend. 

BUTLER. 

Take  it 

OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose?  Calm  youneI£ 

BUTLER. 

I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 

OCTAVIO. 

Receive  it  then  anew  from  my  hands— ^and 
Wear  it  with  honor  for  the  tight  cause  ever. 

BUTLER. 

Perjure  myself  to  such  a  gracboa  SorewigB ! 

OCTAVIO. 

You  11  make  amends.  Quick!  breakofffiiN&tlMDiiltf! 
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BUTZJUL 

Break  off  fiom  him ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What  DOW  r  Bethink  thyself. 

BUTUCE  (mo  Umger  governing  his  emodon). 
Only  bmk  off  fiom  him  ?  He  dies !  he  dies ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Come  after  me  to  Frauenbeig,  where  now 
All  vfao  are  byal,  are  assembling  under 
CoQois  Aitringer  and  Galas.    Many  others 
I've  broogfat  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty. 
Tbif  oight  be  sure  that  you  escape  irom  Pilaen. 

KTUM,  {ttnde$  tq>  and  damn  in  atcetdoe  agitation^ 
Aen  steps  up  to  Octatio  wA  rekived  countenance). 
Count  Piccobmini !  Dare  that  man  speak 
Of  hooor  to  you,  who  once  broke  his  tiotfa  f 

OCTAVIO. 

He,  who  lepenH  so  deeply  of  it,  dares. 

Binun. 
Thai  leave  me  here,  upon  my  word  of  honor! 

OCTAVIO. 

What's  your  deagnf 

BUTUtB. 

Leave  me  and  my  regiment 

•     OCTAVIO. 

I  hare  foil  oooiidenee  in  you.    But  tell  me 
What  are  yon  brooding  T 

BUTLXB. 

That  the  deed  will  tell  you. 
Aik  me  DO  more  at  present    Trust  to  me. 
Ye  may  trast  safely.    By  the  living  God 
Te  give  him  over,  not  to  his  good  angel ! 
FirewelL  [Exit  Butlkb. 

stBVANT  {eniere  with  a  ftt&O* 
A  stranger  left  it,  and  is  gone. 
The  Friu»duke's  horses  wait  for  you  below. 

[Exit  SCBVANT. 

OCTAVIO  (reads). 
"Be  aura  make  haste!  Tour  fiuthfnllsolan." 
-0  diat  I  had  but  left  this  town  behind  me, 
1^  iplit  npon  a  rock  ao  near  the  haven ! — 
Away!  Thia  ia  no  longer  a  safe  place  ibr  me! 
Where  can  my  SOD  be  tarrying  f 


SCENE  VI. 


OcTAVxo  and  Max.  PiccoLomNt 

*^  g«few  daum  in  a  Hate  of  derangement  front 
^'fnme  agitation,  ki$  eyes  rdl  wildly,  his  tooft  is 
"Mteody,  and  ke  appears  not  to  observe  his  father, 
*^  stands  at  a  diiance,  and  gazes  at  him  with  a 
^^^^^tenamx  expreesvoe  of  campauion.  He  paces 
**A  2oi^  strides  through  the  chamber,  then  stands 
'^'^ain,  and  at  last  throws  himself  into  a  chair, 
l»ing  taeandy  at  the' object  direcUy  b^ore  Mm. 

OCTAVIO  {fldvanoes  to  him). 
laagoiagofl;  mymxi 

[Reoamng  no  antwer,  ke  takes  his  hassd. 
My  son,  fiuewelL 


FuenilL 


OCTAVIO. 

TVnvnltaDon  fbUow 


MAX. 

I  frUow  thee  ? 
Thy  way  is  crooked— it  is  not  my  vray. 

[OcTAVio  drops  his  hand,  and  starts  hack. 
O,  hadst  thou  been  but  simple  and  sincere, 
Ne'er  had  it  come  to  this — all  had  stood  otherwise. 
He  had  not  done  that  (bul  and  horrible  deed : 
The  virtuous  had  retain'd  their  influence  o'er  him : 
He  had  not  ftllen  into  the  snares  of  villains. 
Wherefore  so  like  a  thiei^  and  thiePs  accomplioe, 
Didst  creep  behind  him — ^lurking  for  thy  prey  f 
O,  unblest  folsehood !  Mother  of  all  evil ! 
Thou  miaery-making  demon,  it  is  thou 
That  sink'st  us  in  perdition.    Simple  truth, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had  saved  us  all ! 
Father,  I  will  not,  I  can  not  excuse  thee ! 
Wallenstein  has  deceived  me— O,  most  foully! 
But  thou  hast  acted  not  much  better. 


OCTAVIO. 


Son! 


My  son,  ah !  I  forgive  thy  agony ! 

MAX.  (rises,  and  contempiaies  his  father  with  looki  if 

suspicion). 
Was 't possible?  hadst  thou  the  heart  my  fother, 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  to  such  lengths^ 
With  cold  premeditated  purpose  f  Thou— 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  wish  to  see  him  guilty. 
Rather  than  saved  f  Thou  risest  by  his  fiJL 
Octavio,  't  wiU  not  please  me. 

OCTAVia 

God  in  Heaven ! 

MAX. 

O,  woe  is  me !  sure  I  have  changed  my  nature. 
How  comes  suspicion  here — ^in  the  frern  soul  t 
Hope,  confidence,  belief^  are  gone ;  for  all 
Lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e'er  loved  or  honor'd. 
No !  no !  not  all !  She— «he  yet  lives  for  me. 
And  she  is  true,  and  open  as  the  heavens ! 
Deceit  ia  everywhere,  hypocrisy, 
Murder,  and  poisoning,  treason,  peijury : 
The  single  holy  spot  is  our  love. 
The  only  unprofaned  in  human  nature. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.  I — we  will  go  together.    T  will  be  batter. 

MAX. 

What  ?  ere  1  've  taken  a  last  parting  leave, 
Tlie  very  last — no.  never! 

OCTAVIO.  . 

Spare  thyself 
The  pang  of  necessary  separation. 
Come  with  me !  Come,  my  son ! 

[AtiempU  to  take  kirn  wiA  him. 

MAX. 

No!  as  sure  as  God  lives,  no! 

OCTAVIO  (more  wrgendy). 
Come  with  me,  I  command  thee !  I,  tfiy  lather. 

MAX. 

Command  me  what  is  human.   I  sttiy  here. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.!  in  the  Emperor's  name  I  bid  thee  come. 

MAX. 

No  Emperor  has  power  to  prescribe 

Laws  to  the  heart ;  and  wouldst  thou  wish  to  rob  me 

Of  the  sole  blessing  which  my  fete  has  left  me, 

Her  sympathy  f  Must  then  a  cmel  deed 

Be  done  with  cnielty  T  The  unalterable 
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Shall  I  perfoim  ignobly— fltoal  away. 
With  stealthy  coward  flight  fonnke  her  7  No  ! 
She  shall  behold  my  suffering,  my  sore  anguish, 
Hear  the  complaints  of  the  ^parted  soul, 
And  weep  tears  o*er  me.    Oh !  (he  human  race 
Have  steely  souls — but  she  is  as  ten  angel. 
From  the  black  deadly  madnea  of  despair 
Will  she  redeem  my  soul,  and  in  soft  words 
Of  comfort^  plaining,  loose  this  pang  of  death ! 

OCTAVia 

Thou  wilt  not  tear  thyself  away ;  thou  canst  not 
O,  come,  my  son,!  I  bid  thiee  save  thy  virtue. 

MAX. 

Squander  not  thou  thy  words  in  vain. 
The  heart  I  follow,  for  I  dare  trust  to  it 

ocTAVio  (jtremiKngf  and  loMtng  ofl  tdf-amtmand). 
Max. !  Max. !  if  that  most  damned  thing  could  be, 
If  thou — ^my  son— my  own  blood— (dare  I  tkuik  it  ?) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  infamous. 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house. 
Then  slull  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed, 
And  in  unnatural  combat  shall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  fiither's  blood. 

MAX. 

O  hadst  thou  always  better  thought  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.    Curst  suspicion ! 
Unholy,  miserable  doubt!  To  him 
Nothing  <m  earth  remains  unwrench'd  and  firm, 
Who  has  no  faith. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  if  I  trust  thy  heart. 
Will  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  follow  it  ? 


MAX. 


titt^ 


The  heart's  voice  thou  hast  not  o*erpower'd- 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  to  o'erpower  it 

OCTAVIO. 

O,  Max. !  I  see  thee  never  more  again ! 

MAX. 

Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never  see  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  go  to  Frauenberg — ^the  Pappenheimers 
I  leave  thee  here,  the  Lothnngs  too ;  Toskana 
And  Tiefenbach  remain  here  to  protect  thee. 
They  love  thee,  and  are  faithful  to  their  oath. 
And  will  far  n^er  ftU  in  gallant  contest 
Than  leave  their  rightful  leader,  and  their  hooor. 

MAX. 

Rely  on  this,  I  either  leave  my  life 
In  Uie  struggle,  or  conduct  them  out  of 


Farewell,  my  son ! 


OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

Farewell! 


OCTAVIO. 

How!  not  one  look 
Of  filial  love  ?  No  grasp  of  the  hand  at  parting ! 
It  is  a  bloody  war  to  which  we  are  going. 
And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  darkness. 
So  used  we  not  to  part — ^it  was  not  so ! 
Is  it  then  true  ?  I  have  a  son  no  longer  f 

[Max.  faUs  inio  hU  armSt  they  koid  eath  c&tt 
for  a  long  time  in  a  tpeecUeu  embrea, 
then  go  away  at  dijtrent  sidee. 
(The  Curtain  <lrqps>. 


mit  Beatfi  of  WnlUvtttttln ; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTa 


PREFACE. 


Thx  two  Dramas,  Piccolomini,  or  the  first  part  of 
Wallxnstbin,  and  Wallenbtxin,  are  introduced  in 
the  original  manuscript  by  a  Prelude  in  one  Act,  en- 
titled Wallxnbtein's  Camp.  This  ir  written  in 
rh3rme,  and  in  nine^llable  verse,  in  the  same  Wting 
metre  (if  &at  expression  may  be  permitted)  with  the 
second  Eclogue  of  Spencer's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

This  Prelude  posBesses  a  sort  of  broad  humor,  and 
is  not  deficient  in  character ;  but  to  have  translated 
it  into  prose,  or  into  any  other  metre  than  that  of  the 
original,  would  have  given  a  false  idea  both  of  its 
style  and  purport ;  to  have  translated  it  into  the  same 
metre  would  been  incompatible  with  a  fiuthful  ad 
herence  to  the  sense  of  the  German,  from  the  com 
parative  poverty  of  our  language  in  rhymes ;  and  it 
would  have  been  unadvisikble,  from  the  incongruity 
of  those  lax  verses  with  the  present  tasto  of  the 
English  Public.  Schiller'tf  intention  seems  to  have 
been  merely  to  have  prepared  his  reader  for  the 
"Trsgedies  by  a  lively  picture  of  die  laiity  of  dis- 
ciiduie,  and  the  mutinous  dispositions  of  Wallen- 
stein's  soldieiy.   It  is  not  necessary  as  a  prelinuiury 


explanation.    For  these  reasons  it  has  been  thougbt 
expedient  not  to  translate  it 

The  admirers  of  Schiller,  who  have  abstracted 
their  idea  of  that  author  from  the  Robbers,  and  the 
Cabal  and  Love,  plays  in  which  the  main  interetf  i? 
produced  by  the  excitement  of  curiosity,  and  in 
which  the  curiosity  is  excited  by  terriUe  and  eitre- 
ordinary  incident,  wiQ  not  have  perused  witfiost 
some  portion  of  disappointment  the  Dramas,  which 
it  has  been  my  employment  to  translate.  Thff 
should,  however,  reflect  that  these  are  Historiral 
Dramas,  taken  from  a  popular  German  History;  that ; 
we  must  therefbro  judge  of  them  in  some  mtssoie 
with  the  feelings  of  Germans ;  or  by  analogy,  widi  I 
the  interest  excited  in  us  by  similar  Dramas  in  oor 
own  language.  Few,  I  trust,  would  be  rash  Or  ignofant 
enough  to  compare  Schiller  with  Shakspeare ;  y^ 
merely  as  illustration,  I  would  say  that  we  sbotikl 
proceed  to  the  perusal  of  WallenMein,  not  froai  Utf 
or  Othello,  but  from  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  t&rva 
parts  ofHenry  the  Sixth.  We  scarcely  e^>ect  npid- 
ity  in  an  Historical  Drama ;  and  many  prolix  speeches 
are  pardoned  from  characters,  whoae  names  and  so 
tions  have  formed  the  most  amusing  tales  of  our  early 
life.   On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  ia  these  pUy« 
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toon  individiiBl  beautiei,  more  paangei  whose  ex- 
cellence will  bear  raflectioo,  than  in  die  fonner  pro 
ducoou  of  Schiller.  Tlie  deecripliQn  of  the  Aitro- 
Ic^cal  Tbwer,  and  the  reflectiona  of  the  Young 
Lover,  which  feUow  it,  form  in  the  original  a  fine 
poem;  and  my  traniIati<Ni  mnat  have  been  wretched 
indeed,  if  it  can  have  wholly  overclouded  the  beauties 
of  the  Scene  in  the  fint  Act  of  the  first  Play  between 
Qonienbeig,  Max.»  and  Octavio  Picoolomini.  If  we 
except  the  Scene  of  the  setting  son  in  the  Robbers, 
1  know  of  no  part  in  Schiller's  Plays  which  equals 
the  whole  of  the  first  Scene  of  the  fifVh  Act  of  the 
coocluding  Flay.  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to 
be  more  difiiise  on  this  subject  A  translator  stands 
onoected  with  the  original  Author  by  a  certain  law 
of  sabordinatiaa,  which  makes  it  more  decorous  to 
pmDt  oat  excellencies  than  defects :  indeed  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  &tr  judge  of  either.  The  pleasure  or 
disgust  firm  his  own  labor  will  mingle  with  the 
feelingB  that  arise  from  an  aAer-view  of  the  original, 
ETen  in  the  fint  perusal  of  a  work  in  any  foreign 
language  which  we  understand,  we  are  apt  to  at- 
tribote  to  it  more  excellence  than  it  really  possesses, 
fiom  oar  own  pleasurable  sense  of  difiiculty  oTor- 
CQDe  withont  efibtl  Translation  of  poetry  into  poetry 
18  difficult,  because  the  translator  must  give  a  bril- 
haoey  to  hii  language  without  that  warmth  of  original 
cMceptioD,  fiom  which  such  brilliancy  would  follow 
of  its  own  accord.  But  the  TVanslator  of  a  living 
Author  is  encumbered  with  additional  inoonveni- 
enoes.  If  he  render  his  original  fiiithfully,  as  to  the 
Kue  of  each  passage,  he  paust  necessarily  destroy  a 
<mlerBbl0  portion  of  the  apirii ;  if  he  endeavor  to 
give  a  woik  executed  according  to  laws  of  cofnpenso- 
fion,  he  subjecti  himself  to  imputations  of  vanity,  or 
niisrepfeientatnn.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  re- 
iuin  bound  by  the  sense  of  my  original,  with  as  few 
cuepiioos  as  the  nature  of  the  lang^uages  rendered 
pnable. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


WALUBNnviH,  Duke  <f  FriedUmd,  GenenUssimo  ^ 

Ae  hi^enalfoTtx$  in  the  ThxHy-year^  War. 
DocHBi  OF  Feibdland,  Wife  of  WaBenalem, 
THttu.  ktr  Daughter,  Prinotm  of  Friedland. 
TV  CouirrBB  Teetbkt,  Sitter  «/*  the  Ducheat. 
Lady  NronuHif. 

JcTAVio  PiccoLOHiNi,  UeuUnonl-OeneraL 
Max.  PiccoLOMUfi.  hi»  Son,  Colonel  of  a  Regiment 

of  OmrtttMierB, 
Count  TntTSST,  the  Commander  of  several  Regv- 

nentt,  and  Bralhet4n4aw  of  Wallentlein. 
ILLO,  Fidd  Mknhal,  WaOenelein^a  ConfidanL 
«^njEs,  m  IriMhMon,  Commander  <f  a  Regiment  tf 

Dntgoone. 
J^'^ooR,  Oocemor  of  Egrtu 

MAiOEGSlALDIW. 

Cajtadi  Devsuuz. 

!~ Maodonaux  • 

^<^^i>AKH.  O^tainofCamhy,  Aidde-cmpto  T^rteky. 

o^msB  Carair. 

SexL 

Bp«coiiA»naqf  JE^. 

AssFEBABC  of  the  Cmrouiert. 

y«ooii  or  m  CuAKntL,   >  «  ,      .  ,    .^  , 

^fios,  y  Belonging  to  the  Duhe. 

CmuaRKMM,  DRAOOtnc  SttVAifm 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 

ScEii»-A  Chamber  in  the  Hmae  of  Oe  Diicfteft  if 

Friedland. 

CoiTNTm  TUTSKT,  ThKKLA,  LaDT  NBtTBEUMN  (CAs 

tmo  hater  tit  at  the  tame  table  at  work). 

coxnmu  (watehing  them  from  the  oppuiiu  tide). 
So  you  have  nothing  to  ask  me — ^nothing  ? 
I  have  been  waiting  for  a  word  finom  you. 
And  could  you  then  endure  in  all  this  time 
Not  once  to  speak  his  name  f 

[Thkkla  remaining  edent,  the  Cotnrxm  risss 
Ofid  advances  to  her. 

Why,  how  oQHiei  thiflf 
Perhaps  I  am  already  grown  supeiiSuous, 
And  other  ways  exist,  besides  through  me  f 
Confess  it  to  me,  Thekia ;  have  you  seen  himf 

THEKLA. 

To-day  and  yesterday  I  have  not  seen  him. 

COUNTESB. 

And  not  heard  fiom  him,  either  f  Come,  be  open. 


No  syllable. 

COUNTIM. 

And  still  you  are  so  calmt 

THKKLA. 

I  aoL 

COUNTISS. 

May*t  please  yon,  leave  us.  Lady  Neubnmn. 

[Exit  Ladt  Nkubiunn. 


SCENE  n. 

The  C0UNTK88,  Thkkla. 

COUNTK88. 
It  does  not  please  me.  Princess,  that  ha  holds 
Himself  so  ttiUf  exacdy  at  thie  time. 

THKKLA. 

Exactly  at  tkie  time  f 

COUNTK88. 

He  now  knows  all : 
•Twere  now  the  moment  to  declare  himself. 

THKKLA. 

If  I  *m  to  imderstand  you,  speak  less  daridy. 

CX>UNTK88. 

T  was  for  that  purpose  that  I  bade  her  leave  at. 
Thelka,  yon  are  no  more  a  child    Your  heart 
Is  now  no  more  in  nonage :  for  you  love, 
And  boldness  dwells  with  love — that  you  have  proved. 
Your  nature  moulds  itself  upon  your  fiither's 
More  than  your  mother's  spirit   Therefore  may  you 
Hear,  what  were  too  much  for  her  fortitude. 

THKKLA. 

Enough :  no  further  prefiice,  I  entreat  you. 
At  once,  out  with  it !  Be  it  what  it  may. 
It  is  not  possible  that  it  should  torture  me 
More  than  this  introduction.   What  have  you 
To  say  to  me  T  Tell  me  the  whole,  and  briefly! 

COtJNTKaf. 

You  11  not  be  frightened 
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Name  it,  I  entreat  you. 

O0UNTE8& 

It  liefl  within  your  power  to  do  your  &tber 
A  weighty  Bervice 

Lies  within  my  power  ? 

COtJNTESS. 

Max.  Picoolomini  loves  you.  You  can  link  him 
Jodisnlubly  to  your  ftther. 

THXKLA. 

I? 
What  need  of  me  for  that?    And  is  he  not 
Already  link'd  to  himf 

cotncms 
He  was. 


And  wherefore 
Should  he  nol  be  so  now — ^not  be  so  alu^nys  ? 

CO0NTKS8. 

He  deaves  to  the  Emperor  too. 

THEKLA. 

Not  more  dum  duty 
And  honor  may  demand  of  him. 

COaNTESS. 

We  ask 
Prooft  of  his  love,  and  not  proofi  of  his  honor. 
Duty  and  honor ! 

Those  are  amlnguous  words  with  many  meanings. 
Yen  should  interpret  them  for  him :  hn  love 
Should  be  the  sole  definer  of  his  honor. 

TBKKIA. 

Howf 

COUNTlflH. 

The  Empeior  or  you  must  he  renounce. 

THZKLA. 

He  will  accompany  my  father  gladly 

In  his  retirement    Fiom  himself  you  heard, 

How  much  he  wish'd  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 

COUNTESS. 

He  must  nol  lay  the  sword  aside,  we  mean ; 
He  must  unsheatfie  it  in  your  fodier's  cause. 

TBEKLA. 

Hell  spend  with  gladness  and  alacrity 

His  lifo,  his  heartVblood  in  my  father's  cause, 

If  shame  or  injury  be  intended  him. 

COtTNTESB. 

You  will  not  undentand  me.   Well,  hear  then  :— 
Your  fiilher  has  fiillen  off  fiom  the  Empeior, 
And  is  about  to  join  the  enemy 
Wiih  the  whole  soldiery 


Alas,  my  mother! 

00UNTB88. 

There  needs  a  great  example  to  draw  on 
The  army  afier  him.   The  Picoolomini 
Fosseas  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  troops ; 
They  govern  all  opinions,  and  wherever 
They  lead  the  way,  none  hesitate  to  foUow. 
The  son  secures  the  father  to  our  intorests 
You've  much  in  your  hands  at  this  moment 


Ah, 
My  ndserable  motfier !  what  a  death^etioke 
Amim  ifaeeS— No!  ahe  never  will  sorme  it 


CX)UNT1 

She  will  accommodate  her  soul  to  diat 
Which  is  and  must  be.    I  do  know  your  mothtt. 
The  for-off  future  weighs  upon  her  heart 
With  torture  of  anxiety;  but  iB  it 
Unalterably,  actually  present. 
She  soon  resigns  herself^  and  bears  it  cshnly. 

THEKLA. 

0  my  ^reboding  bosom !  Even  now, 
E'en  no^  'tis  here,  that  icy  hand  of  honor! 
And  my  young  hope  li^es  diuddering  in  its  gnsp; 

1  knew  it  well— -no  sooner  had  I  enter'd, 
A  heavy  ominous  presentiment 

Reveal'd  to  me,  that  spiriiB  of  death  were  horvriog 
Over  my  happy  fortune.    But  why  think  I 
First  of  myself 7  My  mother!  O  my  mother! 

COUNTESS. 

Calm  yourself!  Break  not  out  in  vain  Ismentiac! 
Preserve  you  for  your  father  the  firm  friend, 
And  for  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
Prove  good  and  fortunate. 

THEKLA. 

Prove  good!  What  good! 
Must  we  not  part  f — part  ne'er  to  meet  agaiQ  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  parts  not  from  you !  He  can  not  part  fiom  yoQ' 

THEKLA. 

Alas  for  his  sore  anguish !  It  will  rend  • 
His  heart  asunder. 

GOUNTESB. 

If  indeed  he  loves  yoa. 
His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken. 

THEKLA. 

His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken— 
O  do  not  doubt  of  that!  A  resolution! 
Does  there  remain  one  to  be  taken? 

COUNTESS. 

Hoih! 
Collect  youTMlf !  I  hear  3rour  mother  oooiing. 

THEKLA. 

How  shall  I  bear  to  see  her  f 

00UNTBS8. 

Collect  yoonel^ 


SCENE  m. 
TothanaUer  ike  Duchebb. 

DUCHESS  {to  ike  Countess). 
Who  was  here,  sister?  I  heard  some  one  taDDSC> 
And  passionately  too. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay !  There  was  no  va- 

DUCBEB8. 

I  am  grown  so  timorous,  eveiy  trifling  Tooiae 
Scatters  my  sjMrits,  and  announces  to  me 
The  footstep  of  some  messenger  of  evil. 
And  you  can  tell  me,  sister,  what  the  event  is? 
Will  he  agree  to  do  the  Emperor's  pleasurs, 
And  send  the  horw-regimenti  to  the  Cardinal? 
Tell  me,  has  he  dismiss'd  Von  Questenbeig 
With  a  fovorable  answer  ? 

COUNTESS. 

No^  he  has  not 


Alas!  then  all  is  lost!  I  see  it  coning^ 
The  wont  that  can  come!  Yes,  they  will  deponuBi 
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The  uoBomA  humiMi  of  the  Regewbuig  diet 

WniaU  be  acted  o*er  again! 

mUW  I'MB 

No!  nerw! 
Bfike  yoorlieirt  eai^,  Hter,  aa  to  that 

fFncLi,  m  extrane  agilaUon,  thromi  hertdf  upon 
kar  mtiktr,  and  enfolds  her  in  her  arm$,  weqping. 

IKJCHKn. 

To,  my  poor  child! 

ThoQ  loo  haft  kitt  a  moat  aflectionate  godmother 

In  the  Empran.   O  that  atem  unbending  man ! 

h  thii  nnhappf  marriage  what  have  I 

Not  ra/fer'd,  not  endured  f  For  even  aa  if 

I  had  been  Unk'd  on  to  aome  wheel  of  fire 

Tbt  rettlea,  ceaaeleaa,  whirls  impetuous  onward, 

I  hive  paai'd  a  life  of  frights  and  horrors  with  him. 

And  ever  to  the  brink  of  some  abyaa 

With  dizzy  headlong  violence  he  whirls  me. 

Nay,  do  not  weep»  my  child !  Let  not  my  aufibringa 

Pr»igmfy  onhappineaa  to  thee, 

Kor  blackea  with  their  ahade  the  fiite  that  waita  thee. 

IVie  lives  no  second  Friedland :  thou,  my  child, 

Hut  not  10  fear  thy  mother's  destiny. 

THKKI^. 

0  let  IB  mpplicate  him,  dearest  mother ! 
Quick!  qoif^!  here's  no  abiding-place  for  ua. 
Here  eveiy  coming  hoiir  broods  into  liie 

Some  new  affijghtfol  monster. 

OUCHX88. 

Thou  wilt  ahare 
An  easier,  cahner  lot,  my  child !  We  too, 

1  ind  thy  &ther,  witneaa'd  happy  days. 

SdH  ihink  I  with  delight  of  those  first  years, 

When  he  was  making  progress  with  glad  eflbrt, 

When  hit  ambition  was  a  genial  fire, 

^<M  that  consuming  flame  which  now  it  is. 

lltt  Eoiperar  loved  him,  truated  hinr:  and  all 

He  undertook  could  not  but  be  successful. 

Bttl  rince  that  ill-atarr'd  day  at  Regensburg, 

Which  plunged  him  headlong  fit)m  his  dignity, 

A  glooniy  imoompanionable  aptrit. 

Unsteady  and  suspicious,  has  poesess'd  him. 

Ks  qoiet  mind  ibraook  him,  and  no  longer 

Did  he  yield  up  himself  in  joy  and  fiuth 

To  hii  old  luck,  and  individual  pQwer ; 

Hut  thenoefimh  tnm'd  hia  heart  and  beat  aflectiona 

All  to  those  cloudy  aciencea,  which  never 

HsTe  yat  made  happy  him  who  follow'd  them. 

COUNTESS. 

Von  see  it,  sister !  aa  your  eyes  permit  you. 

But  surely  this  is  not  the  conversation 

To  paa  die  time  in  which  we  are  waiting  ibr  him. 

YoQ  know  he  wiU  be  aooo  here.    Would  yon  have 

him 
rmdleriaduicoDditioo? 

DDCinss. 

Come,  my  child ! 
^>«M  ^pe  away  dty  teara,  and  ahow  thy  fitther 
A  cheerfol  countenance.  See,  the  tie-knot  here 
u  off^this  hair  must  not  hang  ao  diahevell'd. 
C«ae,  deareat!  dry  thy  tears  up.   They  deibim 
Toy  geode  eye.— Well  now— what  waa  I  aaying  f 
Tea,  in  good  truth,  thia  Piccolomini 
u  a  moat  nolle  aiid  deaerving  gendeman. 


THiKLA  (to  the  CouNTiss,  isttA  morks  of  great  ofpret- 
turn  of  apirits). 
Aunt,  you  will  excuae  me  ?  (1^  g^^^i- 

OOUNTBBS. 

But  whither  t  See,  your  fiuher  comaa. 

THEKLA. 

I  cannot  aee  him  now. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you. 

TIIXKLA. 

Believe  me,  I  cannot  sustain  his  presence. 

COUNTXSa. 

But  he  will  miaa  you,  will  aak  after  you. 

DUCHESS. 

What  now  7  Why  ia  ahe  going  ? 

COUNTESS. 

She'a  mitweU. 

DUCHESS  (aimoMs^y). 
What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  T 

[Both  follow  the  Princess,  and  endeavor  to  detatm 
her.  During  thi»Y^ALLZNsrEiKtqppear$t engaged 
in  conversation  unth  Illo. 


SCENE  IV. 


'^■ha.Mlar! 


CNkUIRVi. 


WaLLINSTXIN,  IlLO,  CoUNTlSS,  DOCHESS,  TaOLLL. 

WALLENSTEXK. 

All  quiet  in  the  campt 

ILLO. 

It  ia  all  quiet 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  a  few  hours  may  couriers  come  from  Prague 

With  tidings,  that  this  copital  is  ours. 

Then  we  may  drop  the  mask,  and  to  the  troopa 

Assembled  in  this  town  make  known  the  meaaure 

And  ita  result  together.    In  such  cases 

Example  does  the  whole.    Whoever  is  foremost 

Still  leads  the  herd.    An  imitative  creature 

Is  man.  The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  no  odier. 

Than  that  the  Blsen  army  has  gone  through 

The  forms  of  homage  to  us ;  and  in  Pilsen 

They  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 

The  example  has  been  given  them  by  Prague. 

Butler,  you  tell  me,  has  declared  himself  f 

ILLO. 

At  his  own  bidding,  unsolicited. 

He  came  to  ofler  you  himself  and  regiment 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  find  we  must  not  give  implicit  credence 

To  every  warning  voice  that  makes  itaelf 

Be  listen'd  to  in  the  heart    To  hold  ua  back, 

Ofl  doea  the  lying  Spirit  counterfeit 

The  voice  of  Truth  and  inward  RevelatioD, 

Scattering  lalse  oracles.    And  thua  have  I 

To  entreat  fbrgiveneaa,  for  that  aecretly 

I  *ve  wrong'd  thia  hononble  gallant  man, 

Thia  Butler :  for  a  feeling,  of  die  which 

I  am  not  maater  (fear  I  would  not  call  if), 

Creepa  o'er  me  inatantly,  with  aenae  of  ahuddering, 

At  hia  approach,  and  atopa  love'a  joyooa  motion. 

And  thia  nme  man,  againat  whom  I  am  waro'd, 

Thia  hineac  man  ia  he,  who  reachea  to  me 

The  fizat  fHodge  of  my  fortune. 

ILLO. 

And  doubt  not 
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That  his  example  will  win  over  to  you 
The  best  men  in  the  army. 

WALLXN8TEIN. 

Go  and  fiend 
bolani  bi&er.    Send  him  immediately. 
He  ii  under  recent  obligations  to  me : 
With  him  wiU  I  commence  the  trial.   Go. 

[ExU  Illo. 

WALLBNSTEIN  {tumt  khudf  round  to  ihe/emalei). 
Lo,  there  the  mother  with  the  darling  daughter : 
For  once  we  *I1  have  an  interval  of  rest — 
C(Mne !  my  heart  yearns  to  live  a  cloudless  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

C0UNTK88. 

Tis  long  since  we've  been  thus  together,  brother. 

WALLKNSTEiN  (to  (he  CouBfTBSS  aside). 
Can  she  sustain  the  news  f  Is  she  prepared  ? 

OOUNTBBS. 

Nolyet 

WALLKNSTSIN. 

Come  here,  my  sweet  girl!  Seat  thee  by  me, 
For  there  is  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lips. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  skill : 
She  says  a  voice  of  melody  dweUs  in  thee. 
Which  doth  enchant  the  souL  Now  such  a  voice 
Will  drive  aflvgr  from  me  the  evil  demon 
Hiat  beati  hii  lilack  wings  close  above  my  head. 

D0CHKS8. 

Where  is  thy  lute,  my  daughter?  Let  thy  fether 
Hear  some  small  trial  of  thy  skill. 

THEKLA. 

My  mother ! 
I— 

D0CHX88. 

Trembling?  come,  collect  thyself.    Go,  cheer 
Thy  fiither. 

THKKLA. 

O  my  mother !  I — ^I  cannot 

coaiims. 
How,  what  is  that,  niece  ? 

THKKJUA  (to  the  COUNTISB). 

O  spare  me-ndng— now — ^in  this  sore  anxiety 
Of  the  o*erbnrthen*d  soul — to  sing  to  Aim, 
Who  is  thrusting,  even  now,  my  mother  headlong 
Into  her  gnve. 

DUCHESS. 

How,  Thekia!  Humonome? 
What!  shall  &y  fiither  have  express'd  a  wish 
In  vain? 

COUNTSBB. 

Here  is  &e  lute. 

THEKLA. 

My  God !  how  can  I — 
[The  or^ettra flays.  During theritameUoTHEKUk. 
expresses  in  her  gestures  and  countenance  the 
struggle  qfherfedings :  and  at  the  moment 
that  she  shtnJd  begin  to  smg^  contracts  her- 
sdf  together^  as  ant  shuddering,  throws  the 
instrument  Joion,  and  retires  abruptly. 

DUCHESS. 

MydiiM!  O  she  is  ill— 

WALLENBTEIN. 

What  ails  the  maiden  ? 
Say,  is  the  often  so? 

COUNTBfli. 

Since  then  herself 


Has  now  betray'd  it,  I  too  must  no  looger 
Conceal  it 

WALLBNBTUN. 

What? 

COUNTXBB. 

She  loves  him! 

WALLENBTEIN. 

Loves  him!  WImsb? 

C0UNTE88. 

Max.  does  she  love  !  Max.  Picoolomini. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  noticed  it?  Nor  yet  my  sister? 

DUCHE88. 

Was  it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart? 

God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  sweet  child  thou  need's! 

Never  take  shame  upon  Uiee  for  thy  choice. 

COUNTESS. 

This  journey,  if  'twere  not  thy  aim,  ascribe  it 
To  thine  own  self   lliou  shonldst  have  chosen  an- 
other 
To  have  attended  her. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

And  does  he  know  itt 

COUNTESS. 

Yes,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

Hopes  to  win  her  ? 
Is  the  boy  mad  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Well,  hear  it  from  themselvca. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

He  thinks  to  carry  off  Duke  FriedUnd's  dangbter! 

Ay  ?  the  thought  pleases  me. 

lie  young  man  hiss  no  grovelling  spirit 

COUNTESS 

Since 
Such  and  such  constant  favor  you  have  shown  him. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

He  chooses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 

And  true  it  is,  I  love  the  youth ;  yea,  honor  faim. 

But  must  he  therefore  be  my  daughter's  huaband  ? 

Is  it  daughten  only  7  Is  it  <Hily  children 

That  we  must  show  our  fovor  by  ? 

DUCHESS. 

His  noble  disposition  and  his  mannerB — 

.WALLENBTEIN. 

Win  him  my  heart,  but  not  my  daughter. 

DUCHE88. 

TlieD 

His  rank,  his  ancestom— 

WALLENBTEIN. 

Ancestors!  What? 
He  is  a  subject,  and  my  son-in-law 
I  will  seek  out  upon  die  thrones  of  Europe. 

DUCHESS. 

O  dearest  Albrecht !  Climb  we  not  too  high. 
Lest  we  should  fall  too  low. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

What?  have  I  paid 
A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence. 
And  jut  out  high  above  the  common*  herd. 
Only  to  dose  ti^  mighty  part  I  play 
In  Life's  great  drama,  witfi  a  common  kinsman  f 
Have  I  for  this — 

[Stops  suddenly,  repressing  ktmsif- 
She  is  the  only  tiding 
That  will  remain  behind  of  me  on  eartfi; 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  around  her  head, 
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Or  die  in  the  tttempt  to  place  h  there. 
I  haard  aO— all.'  imd  for  tfaia  alone. 
To  lift  her  into  grealneia— 

Tea,  in  this  ffloment,  in  the  which  we  are  apealdng— 

[He  reccUecU  kmiif. 
And  I  ffloat  now,  like  a  aolt-hearted  &ther, 
Coople  together  in  good  pouan^ftahian 
lie  pair,  that  chance  to  suit  each  other's  liking — 
And  I  ffloit  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
Am  stretching  oat  the  wreath  that  ia  to  twine 
My  fill]  acoompliah'd  work-Hoo !  she  is  the  jewel, 
Which  I  have  treasnred  long,  my  last,  my  noblest. 
And  'tit  ray  purpose  not  to  let  her  fiom  me 
For  hm  than  a  king's  sceptre. 

OUCHZ88. 

O  my  husband ! 
Toa're  erer  bailding,  building  to  the  clouds, 
Sdll  boiUing  higher,  and  still  higher  building, 
And  ne'er  reflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
Cumot  sQstain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

WALLimniN  (fo  Ike  Couimaa.) 
Hare  yon  announced  the  place  of  reaidence 
Whidi  I  have  deatined  for  her  ? 

COUlfTESS. 

No!  not  yet 
Twere  better  yoa  youiaelf  diacloaed  it  to  her, 

pu<;hebb. 
How?  Do  we  not  return  to  Kam  then  f 


No. 


WAI.LIMBTEIN. 

DircHias. 

And  to  no  other  of  your  lands  or  seats  T 

WAXJUENSTKIN. 

Ton  wpold  not  be  secure  there. 

DI7CHX88. 

Not  secure 
Ib  the  Eaperor's  realms,  beneath  the  Emperor's 
Aolectionf 

WAIXENSTKIN. 

Friedland'a  wife  may  be  permitted 
Ko  longer  to  hope  thaL 

DCCHE88. 

O  God  in  .Heaven  I 
<And  have  yea  broim^t  it  even  to  this ! 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

In  Holland 
Toallfiod  protection. 


SCENE  V. 
To  tkem  efUer  Count  TuTtKT. 

OOUNTIBS. 

— Tertsky! 
What  ails  him  7  What  an  image  of  afiright ! 
He  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost 

TSKTSKY  {leading  Wallkhstein  atide). 
Is  it  thy  command  that  all  the  Croats — 

WALXSNBTKIN. 

Mine! 

TKftTSKT. 

We  are  betray'd. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What? 

TERTSKT. 

They  are  off!  This  night 
The  Jogers  likewise— all  the  villagei 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 

WALLBNBTXXN. 

Isolani? 

TEET8KT. 

Him  thou  hast  sent  away.    Yes,  surely. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I! 

TEET8EY. 

No !  Hast  thou  pot  sent  him  off?  Nor  DeodateT 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 


SCENE  VI. 
7b  Aem  enter  Illo. 

ILLO. 

Has  Tertsky  told  thee  ? 

TEETBKY. 

He  knows  aU. 

ILLO. 

And  likewise 
That  Esterhat3Ey,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Kaunits, 
Kolatto,  Palfi,  have  fbmken  thee. 


In  a  Lutheran  country  7 
What?  And  you  send  us  into  Lutheran  countries  f 

WAiXENarrBiN. 
Duke  Frans  of  lAuenburg  conducts  you  thither. 

DUCHI8B. 

I^  Fiam  of  Lauenburg  f 

The  aUy  of  Sweden,  the  Emperor's  enemy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tbe  Emperor's  enemies  are  mine  no  longer. 

^CUBB  (oojetsf  a  look  of  terror  on  the  Duke  and  tke 

CouNTEsa.} 
IiitOttntnief  Itis.    Yon  are  degraded ?      * 
Imposed  fiom  the  command ?  O  God  in  Heaven! 

C0UNTE88  {iuide  to  tke  Duke). 
Ij^ve  her  in  this  belief   Thou  seest  she  can  not 
^^VPnt  die  real  troth. 


Damnation ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (wi'aJb  ot  tkem). 
Hush! 
C0UNTE8B  (toAo  Aos  been  watchiMg  tkem  aniioiuly  from 

tke  dietafuXf  and  now  advanoee  to  tkem). 
Tertsky !  Heaven !  What  is  it  f  What  has  happen'd  f 

WALLENSTEIN  {tcarcdjf  tttppreeting  ku  emotian). 
Nothing!  let  us  be  gone! 

TEETBKY  {JoOtming  km). 

Theresa,  it  is  nothing. 
COUNTESS  {kdding  km  hade). 
Nothing?  Do  I  not  see,  that  all  the  life-bkwd 
Has  left  your  cheeks— look  you  not  like  a  ^lost? 
That  even  my  brother  butaflbcts  a  calmness? 

PAGE  '{enterii. 
An  Aid-de-Camp  inquires  for  the  Count  Tertsky. 

[Tertsky /oZZows  ike  Page. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Go,  hear  his  busuiess. 

(TblLLO). 

This  could  not  have  happen'd 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  was  on  guard  at  the  gates  ? 

ILLO. 

Twas  Tiefenbach. 
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WALLEN8TBI1V. 

Let  Tiefenbach  leave  guard  without  delay, 
And  TertdEy'i  grenadien  relieve  him. 

(Illo  U  going). 

Stop! 
Hast  thou  heard  aught  of  Butler  ? 

ILLO. 

Him  I  met : 
He  will  be  here  hinnelf  immediately. 
Butler  remains  unshaken. 

[Illo  exit.    WALLiifsmN  it  foUowing  him. 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  not  leave  diee,  sister !  go,  detain  him ! 
There 's  tome  misfortune. 

DUCHKSS  (clinging  to  Mm). 

Gracious  Heaven !  what  is  it  ? 

WALLKNBTSIN. 

Be  tranquil !  leave  me,  niter !  dearest  wife ! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  is  naught  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.    These  fierce  spirits 
Champ  the  curb  angrily,  and  never  yet 
]>id  quiet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  I  am  to  slay,  go  you.   The  plaints  of  women 
HI  suit  the  scenes  where  men  roust  act 

[He  is  going :  Tertskt  returns. 

TXRTBKT. 

Remain  here.    From  this  window  must  we  see  it 

WALLKNSTKIN  (tO  the  CoUNTESS). 

Sister,  retire ! 

C0UNTI88. 

No— never. 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

Tis  my  will. 
mnxT  {leads  the  Countess  aside,  and  drawing  her 

attendm  to  the  Duchess). 
Theresa! 

duchess. 
Sister,  come !  since  he  commands  it 


SCENE  vn. 


Wallbnstein,  Te&tbkt. 

WALLKf STEIN  (slqiping  to  the  windou). 
What  now,  tfienf 

TERTSKT. 

Hiere  are  strange  movementi  among  all  the  troops. 

And  no  one  knows  the  cause.    Mysteriously, 

With  gloomy  silence,  the  several  corps 

Marshal  themselves,  each  under  its  own  bannen. 

Tiefenbach's  corps  make  threat* nmg  movements ;  only 

The  Pappenhetmers  still  remain  aloof 

In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  ooe  enter. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Does  Piocolomiiii  appear  among  them  f 

TERTSKY. 

We  are  seeking  faim :  he  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  did  the  Aid-de-Camp  deliver  to  you  ? 

TERTSKT. 

My  regiments  had  dispatch'd  him;  yet  onoe  more 
They  swear  fidelity  to  thee,  and  wait 
The  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

BttI  wlnoce  aiose  diis  laram  in  the  camp! 


It  should  have  been  kept  secret  fion  fhe  army. 
Till  fortune  had  decided  for  us  at  Praguie. 

TERTSKT. 

0  that  thou  hadst  believed  me !  Tester-eveniiig 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker. 
That  fox,  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pilsen. 

Thou  gavest  him  diy  own  horses  to  flee  fiom  thee., 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  old  tune  still !  Now,  once  for  all,  no  more 
Of  this  suspicion — ^it  is  doting  folly. 

TERTSKT. 

Thou  didst  confide  in  Isolani  too ; 

And  lo !  he  was  the  first  that  did  desert  tfaee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 

From  abject  wretchedness.    Let  that  gaby; 

1  never  reckon'd  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrcMig  in  going  fiom  me  T 
He  foUoiii's  still  the  god  whom  all  his  life 
He  has  wonhipp*d  at  the  gaming-table.    With 
My  fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny. 
He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  witt  me. 
1  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  honpea  were  ttowM, 
And  with  the  which  well-pleased  and  confident 
He  traversed  the  open  sea ;  now  he  beholds  it 
In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  cooat^ocka. 
And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.    As  light 
As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
Where  it  had  nested,  he  flies  off  from  me : 
No  human  tie  is  snapp'd  betwixt  us  two. 
Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  lifo 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead. 
Naught  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth : 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly ;  but  no  eool 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

TERTSKT. 

Yet,  would  I  railier 
Trust  the  smoofli  brow  than  that  deep-lonow'd  one. 


SCENE  vm. 

« 

Wallknstbin,  Tertskt,  Illo. 

iLLO  (le&o  enters  agitated  locA  rage). 
Treason  and  mutiny ! 

TERTSKT. 

And  what  fhidier  now? 

ILLO. 

Tiefenbach*s  soldiers,  when  I  gave  the  oidere 
To  go  oflF  guard— Mutinous  villains ! 

IVRTSKT. 

WeU! 

WALLBNSniN. 

What  followed  f 

ILLO. 

Tliey  refused  obedience  lo 

miTSKT. 

Fire  on  them  inslanfly !  Give  oot  the  Mder. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Gently!  what  cause  did  they  assign T 

ILLO. 

No  other. 
They  said,  had  right  to  issue  orden  but 
lieutenant-General  PtcooUmmiL 
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WALUERRDif  (m  o  €9Hmltiam  if  i^fpnyX 
What?  Hows Uuuf 

ILLO* 

He  takei  thit  oBBcb  m  him  by  wmmwrion,  ^ 

Under  ^giMiiiiual  of  tlie  Emperor. 

TtRTBKT. 

Fran  the  Emperofu.liear'tt  thou,  Dukef 

ILLO. 

At  hif  indtemant 
Tlu  Genenb  mide  duU  stealth/  flight- 


Duke!  haer'it  thou  f 

ILLO. 

Cin&  ttx),  and  Montecuculi, 

An  mifliiig,  with  nx  other  Generals, 

ill  whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him. 

Thii  plot  he  has  long  had  in  writing  by  him 

From  the  Emperor ;  but  *t  was  Anally  concluded 

Whfa  all  the  detail  of  the  operation 

Some  days  ago  with  the  Elnvoy  Questenbeig. 

[WALUDnmiif  amks  down  into  a  chair,  and  ameri 
kiifue. 


Ofaadu  thou  hot  believed  me ! 


SCENE  IX. 
To  them  enter  Ihe  Countess. 

COUNTBM. 

This  suspense, 
Thii  horrid  feaiw— I  can  no  longer  bear  it 
For  heaven*!  nke,  tell  me,  what  has  taken  place  ? 

ILLO. 

The  legimenls  are  all  falling  off  from  us. 

TKKTSKT. 

OctaTM)  Reoobmini  is  a  traitor. 

COUNTESS. 

0  nqr  fineboding !  [RuMhet  out  of  the  room. 

TWITSKT. 

Hadat  thou  but  believed  me ! 
Ifow  aeeat  thou  how  the  stanhave  lied  to  thee. 

WAXXENSTEIN. 

'Hie  mn  be  not;  bat  "we  have  here  a  work 

WroQ^t  counter  to  th«  stars  and  destiny. 

The  acience  is  still  honest :  (his  false  heart 

Forcei  a  he  on  the  truth-telling  heaven. 

Oa  a  dirme  law  divination  rests ; 

Altera  NatDie  deviates  from  that  law,  and  stumbles 

Oct  of  her  limits  there  all  science  em. 

Troe,  Ididnotauspect!  Were  it  superstition 

Never  bjr  such  suspicion  f  have  affronted 

The  human  form,  0  may  that  time  ne*er  come 

u  which  I  ahame  me  of  the  infirmity. 

The  wildeat  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victim, 

1^  wfaoae  breast  he  means  to  plunge  the  sword. 

]V  this,  Octavio,  was  no  hero's  deed : 

^«aa  not  thy  prudence  that  did  conquer  mine ; 

A  had  heart  triumph'd  o'er  an  honest  one. 

j^>hield  received  the  ossasnn  stroke ;  thou  plungest 

Thy  weapon  on  an  unprotected  breast — 

AgahM  aoch  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


WALLBNmm  (flieals  him  vfft  ouitpreai  arwu, 

Come  to  117  heart,  okl  comnde!  Not  tha  son 

Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly 

In  the  earliest  month  of  spring, 

Than  a  friend's  countenance  in  saoh  an  hour. 


Mi 


SCENE  X. 
7b  1ke$e  enter  BuTLH. 


TEETBKT  ( mseUng  Atsi). 
^Vnk  thsta!  Bnder!  Here  we've  stiU  •  fiiend! 


My  Geneial:  I  come— 

WALLENSTEIN  {Uoning  on  BoTLEK's  sAoiiiiders). 

Know'st  thou  already  t 
That  old  man  has  betray'd  me  to  the  Elmperor. 
What  sa/st  thou  I  Thirty  years  have  we  together 
Lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  hardship. 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp>bed,  drunk  from  one  glassy 
One  morsel  ahared !  I  lean'd  myself  on  Ami, 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  thy  fiiithful  shoulder. 
And  i^w  in  the  very  moment,  when,  all  love, 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beat  to  his, 
He  sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  slabs  the  kniie 
Slowly  into  my  heart 

[He  hidee  Atf  face  on  Butlee*8  hrtuL 

BUTLEE. 

Forget  the  fiJse  one. 
What  is  your  present  purpose  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well  remembered ! 
Courage,  my  soul !  I  am  still  rich  in  friends, 
Still  loved  by  Destiny ;  for  in  the  moment. 
That  it  unmasks  Uie  plotting  h)rpocrite, 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  faithful  heart 
Of  the  hypocrite  no  more !  Think  not,  his  Ic 
Was  that  which  atruck  the  pang :  O  no !  his 
Is  that  which  strikes  this  pang !  No  more  of  him ! 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honored  were  they  both. 
And  the  young  man — ^yea — ^he  did  truly  love  me. 
He — he — ^has  not  deceived  me.    But  enough. 
Enough  of  this — Swift  counael  now  beaeemt  us. 
The  courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  from  Prague, 
I  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  bring  vdih  him,  we  must  take  good  care 
To  keep  it  from  the  mutineers.    Quick,  then ! 
Dispatch  some  messenger  you  can  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

pLLO  i»  going. 

BUTLER  {detaining  him). 
My  General,  whom  expect  you  then  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

•The  oouiier 
Who  brings  me  word  of  the  event  at  Prague. 

BUTLER  (Aestlofis^). 
Hem! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  what  now  T 

BUTLKR. 

You  do  not  know  it? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
BUTLER. 

From  what  that  larum  in  the  camp  arose ! 


WeU? 


WALLENVTEIN. 


From  wfaatf 


That  courier— 

wALLBimiN  (iDttA  acyer  es^pectafiofi). 

Went 
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BOTIiBR. 

b  already  here. 

natTSKT  and  illo  (at  tkt  §ame  time). 
Already  here? 

WALLENVnZN. 

My  courier  t 


Formne  howi. 

wAixmanur. 
And  I  not  know  it  f 


In  ewtodty* 


Hie  aentineli  detain  him 

ILLO  {itaa^ping  wth  hiifooO' 
Damnation! 

BOTUE. 

And  his  letter 
Waa  broken  open,  and  is  circulated 
Through  the  whole  camp^ 

WALLKNBTKIN. 

You  know  what  it  oontaina  f 

BUTLDU 
I 


Qneitioo  me  not ! 

TKRTBKr. 

nio !  alas  fot  lu. 

WALLKNaraiN. 

Hide  nothing  from  me — ^I  can  hear  the  wont 
league  then  is  lost    It  is.    Confess  it  fireely. 

BUTLER. 

Yes !  Prague  it  lost    And  all  the  several  regiments 

At  BudweisB,  Tabor,  Brannau,  Konigingiatz, 

At  Bran  and  Znajrm,  have  forsaken  you. 

And  ta*en  the  oatha  of  fealty  anew 

To  the  Emperor.   Yourwlf,  with  Kinsky,  Tertsky, 

And  nio  have  been  sentenced. 

(Tkrtsky  and  Illo  eaeprett  alarm  and  fury. 
WALLBNBTKiir  vemointfirm  and  ccUected. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

T is  decided! 
'TIS  well !  I  have  received  a  sudden  cure 
From  all  the  pangs  of  doubt :  with  steady  stream 
Once  more  my  life-blood  ftows!  My  soul's  secure! 
In  the  night  only  Friedland*s  stars  can  beam. 
Lingering  irresolute,  with  fitful  fears 
I  drew  the  sword — 'twas  with  an  inward  strife, 
While  yet  the  choice  was  mine.  The  murderous  knife 
Is  lifted  for  my  heart !  Doubt  disappean ! 
I  fight  now  for  my  head  and  for  my  life. 

[Exit  Wallenbtkin  ;  the  othertfcBow  Atm. 


SCENE  XI. 


cotTNTEaa  TEETSKT  {oUarB  from  a  side^room). 

I  can  endure  no  longer.  No ! 

[Locikt  around  ker. 
Where  are  they  ? 
No  one  is  here.  They  leave  me  all  alone, 
Alone  in  this  sore  anguish  of  suspense. 
And  I  must  wear  the  outward  show  of  calmness 
Before  my  sister,  and  shut  in  within  me 
The  pangs  and  agonies  of  my  crowded  bosom. 
It  is  not  to  be  home. — ^If  all  should  fiul ; 
If^— if  he  must  go  over  to  the  Swedes, 
An  empty«handed  fugitive,  and  not 
As  an  ally,  a  covenanted  equal. 


A  proud  commander  with  his  army  following; 
If  we  most  wander  on  from  land  to  land. 
Like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  fiillen  greatness 
An  ignominiouB  moDument — ^But  no ! 
That  day  I  will  not  see !  And  could  himself 
Endure  to  sink  so  low,  I  would  not  bear 
To  see  him  80  low  sunken. 


SCENE  xn. 


CoUNTESa,  DUCHBBB,  THBKLA. 

TRBKLA  (endeawmng  to  kUd  hade  ike  DuCBBs). 
Dear  mother,  do  stay  here ! 

DOCHESS. 

No!  Here  is  yet 
Some  fngfatful  mysteiy  that  is  hidden  from  me. 
Why  does  my  sister  shun  me  I  Don't  I  see  her 
Full  of  suspense  and  anguish  roam  about 
From  room  to  room  f — ^Art  thou  not  full  of  tenor  X 
And  what  import  these  silent  nods  and  gestures 
Which  stealthwise  thou  exchangest  with  her  f 


THEKLA. 

Nothing,  dear  mother ! 

DUCHESS  (to  the  C0UNTBB8). 

Sister,  I  will  know. 


Nothing: 


COUNTESa. 

What  boots  it  now  to  hide  it  from  her  ?  Sooner 
Or  later  she  mutt  learn  to  hear  and  bear  it 
Tis  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infirmity ; 
Courage  beseems  us  now,  a  heart  collect. 
And  exercise  and  previous  discipline 
Of  fortitude.   One  word,  and  over  widi  it ! 
Sister,  you  are  deluded.    You  believe. 
The  Duke  has  been  deposed— -The  Duke  is  not 
Deposed— he  is 

THEKLA  {going  to  ike  Countbs). 

What 7  do  you  wish  to  kill  her? 

COUNTBOB. 

The  Dukei^— « 

THEKLA  (Jtkrounng  her  etrmt  around  her  wuMker). 

O  stand  finn!  stand  firm,  my  mother! 

COUNTE88. 
Revolted  is  the  Duke ;  he  is  preparing 
To  join  the  enemy ;  the  army  leave  him. 
And  all  has  fiiil'^. 


ACTE. 
SCENE  I. 

Scene— il  apaaout  room  in  ike  Duke  op  FKiKDLAin)'t 

PaUace. 

"  (WALLENSTEIN  in  ormor). 
Thou  hast  gain'd  thy  point,  Octavio !  Once  more  am  I 
Almost  as  fViendless  as  at  Regensburg. 
There  I  had  nothing  left  me,  but  myself— 
But  what  one  man  can  do,  you  have  now  experienee. 
The  twigs  have  you  hew'd  c^  and  here  I  stand 
A  leafless  trunk.    But  in  the  sap  mthin 
lives  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  world 
May  sprout  forth  from  it    Once  already  have  I 
Proved  myself  worth  an  army  to  you — ^I  alone ! 
Befbro  the  Swedish  strength  your  troops  had  melted; 
Beside  the  Lech  sunk  Tilly,  your  last  hope : 
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Into  BaTuia,  like  a  winter  torrent. 

Did  that  GiMiTiif  poor,  and  at  Viemuc 

In  bis  own  palace  did  the  Emperor  tremble. 

Soldien  were  acarce,  for  still  the  multitiide 

Follow  the  luck :  all  eyes  were  tum*d  <m  me, 

Their  helper  in  diUrm :  die  Emperor's  pride 

fiow'd  itielf  down  before  the  man  he  had  ii^jund. 

Twu  I  mart  rise,  and  with  creative  word 

AnemUe  forcea  in  the  deaolate  campa. 

I  did  it   like  a  god  of  war»  my  name 

Weni  throogh  the  world.  The  drum  was  beat— and,  to ! 

The  plow,  the  work-ahop  ia  fbmken,  all 

Swum  to  the  old  fiimiliar  long4oved  bannen; 

And  ai  the  wood-choir  rich  in  melody 

AiMmUe  quick  aiound  the  bird  of  wonder, 

l^licn  fiiit  hi*  throat  swella  with  hii  magic  song. 

So  did  the  warlike  yoath  of  Germany 

Crowd  in  aromid  the  image  of  my  eagle. 

I  feel  m^if  the  being  that  I  waa. 

I(  is  the  loul  that  boilda  itaelf  a  body, 

And  Fiiedland's  camp  will  not  remain  nnfill'd. 

Lead  then  yoor  thooaanda  oat  to  meet  me— true ! 

lliey  are  accuatom'd  under  me  to  conquer, 

Bat  not  againat  me.    If  the  head  and  limba 

Sepante  from  each  other,  'twill  be  aoon 

Made  manifoat,  in  which  the  aoul  abode. 

(Illo  ami  Tertuy  eider). 
Coonge,fiieiida!  Courage !  We  are  still  unvaiiquiah*d; 
I  feel  my  footing  firm ;  five  regiments,  TeHsky, 
Are  Mill  our  own,  and  Butler's  gallant  troops ; 
And  a  boat  of  sixteen  thousand  Swedes  tonnonow. 
I  was  not  atronger,  when  nine  yean  ago 
I  naith'd  forth,  with  glad  heart  and  high  of  hope, 
To  oonjiier  Germany  for  the  Emperor. 


SCENE  n. 

Wixjunrmif,  Illo,  TnTSKr.  (7b  Ooa  enter  Nko- 
HAXB,  wko  lead*  TKetbkt  aeide,  and  fttOte  wift 

tta). 

TKRTSKT. 

What  do  they  want  r 

WALLSN8TEIN. 

What  now  I 

TSETBKY. 

Ten  Cuiiaaaien 
Fran  I^ppenheim  request  leaye  to  addreas  you 
In  the  name  of  the  regiment 

WALLEN9THN  {hottSy  tO  NkITMANN). 

Let  Uiem  enter. 

[Exit  Nkomann. 
This 
Maf  end  in  aomelhing.    B&rk  you.   They  are  still 
Donfatfol,  and  may  be  won. 


SCENE  m. 

WALLunniN,  TKaTUY,  iLLO,  Tkm  Cuirabsieu 
(U  6y  on  ANBPnsADK,*  march  up  and  arrange 
tkrmtdvegf  after  the  ward  of  command^  in  one 
fro^  hefere  Ike  Dukk,  and  make  their  obeteanee. 
Betaktskie hatof,and immediatdy  caeere han- 
*^ogain). 

«^J  Front!  P^eaent! 


_     .  in  Gflnsu.  Gsfteitar.  a  aoldior 

g^.bat  abov  the  wBtiiiah.  ThoGwann 
^  ^  a  oampi  ftom  moantioc  cnaid. 


tea 


wALLmmiif  (after  he  kae  run  tkroagk  ihemwiA  hie 
eye,  to  the  AmrmADK}. 
I  know  thee  weU.  Thou  ait  out  of  Bruggin  in  Flan- 
den  :  thy  name  is  Mercy.  » 


Henry  Mercy. 

WALLUHITUN. 

Thou  wert  cut  off  on  the  march,  surrounded  by 
the  Heaaians,  and  didst  fight  thy  way  with  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men  through  their  thotaand. 


Twaa  even  ao^  General ! 


WALUcmTxnr. 
What  reward  badst  thou  lor  this  gallant  exploit? 

AjfSpmua>K. 
That  which  I  asked  for:  the  honor  to  serve  in  this 
cmpa. 

WALLKN8TBIN  ((icmtng  (o  a  eecond). 
Thou  wert  among  the  volunteers  that  aeised  and 
made  booty  of  the  Swediah  batteiy  at  Altenburg. 
BKCONO  ctTnuanKR. 
Tea,  General ! 

WALLXN8TXIlff. 

I  forget  no  one  with  whom  I  have  exchanged  woida. 
(A  pottje).    Who  sends  you  f 

ANiraaiUDK. 
Tour  noble  regiment,  the  Cuiraasien  of  FioootonunL 

WALLxmrnait. 
Why  doea  not  your  colonel  deliver  in  your  request, 
according  to  the  custom  of  aervice  f 

ANSnCSiADI. 

Because  we  would  first  know  whom  we  serve. 

WALLENflTKIir. 

Begin  your  addreas. 

ANBPUBADS  {giving  tke  teord  of  ammand). 
Shoulder  your  aims ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (turmng  to  a  ihirdy. 
Thy  name  is  Risbeck ;  Cologne  is  thy  birth-place. 

THIRD  CUIRASSIBft. 

Risbeck  of  Cologne. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  thou  that  broughtest  in  the  Swedish  colonel 
Diebald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Niirembeig. , 

THIRD  OniRABSIXR. 

It  waa  not  I,  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Perfectly  right !  It  was  thy  elder  brother :  thou  hadst 
a  younger  brother  too :  where  did  he  stay  ? 

THIRD  CinRASaiER. 

He  is  stationed  at  Olmiiti  with  the  Imperial  anny. 

WALLENSTEIN  (to  the  AN8PE88ADS). 

Now  then — begin. 

ANePBBBADB. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  fiom  the  Emperor, 
Commanding  us 

WALLENSTEIN  (intemepCtfi^  Atsi). 
Who  chose  you  ? 

AN9PE88ADB. 

Eveiy  company 
Drew  its  own  man  by  lot 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Now !  to  the  businesa. 

ANSFESSADE. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  fimn  the  Emperor, 
Commanding  us  collectiYely,  fiom  thee 
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AH  dntiei  of  obedience  to  Tiithdnw, 
Because  thou  weit  en  enemy  and  traitor. 

WALLINSniN. 

And  wkat  did  you  determine  f 

ANSPKSSADE. 

AU  our  oomradee 
At  Braunnau,  Budweis,  Prague  and  OlmiitXi  have 
Obey'd  already ;  and  the  regiments  here, 
T^efeabach  and  ToKano,  instantly 
Did  follow  tfieir  example.   But — ^but  we 
Do  not  believe  that  thou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  trick,  and  a  trump'd-up  Spaniah  story  f 

[WUhwanUlL 
Thyself  ahalt  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is. 
For  we  have  found  thee  still  sincere  and  true : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
Thb  gallant  General  and  the  gallant  troops. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Therein  I  recognize  my  Fappenheimers. 

ANSPEBSADE. 

And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee : 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  preserve 

In  thy  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 

Which  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  Emperor 

Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant? 

Is  it  thy.  purpose  merely  lo  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies  ? — 

We  will  stand  by  thee.  General !  and  guaranty 

Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regiments 

Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  forth 

Thy  &ithful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty, 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces, 

Than  suffer  thee  to  fall.    But  if  it  be 

As  the  Emperor's  letter  says,  if  it  be  true, 

That  thou  in  traitorous  wise  will  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  ibrbid ! 

Then  we  too  will  forsake  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hear  me,  children ! 


ANSFKSSADX. 


There  needs  no  other  answer. 


Yes,  or  no! 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Yield  attention. 
You  're  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves ; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd : 
And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honor 
Above  all  othen,  sufler'd  you  to  reason ; 
Have  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffrage. — 

ANSraSSADK. 

Most  fiur  and  taoble  has  thy  conduct  been 

To  us,  my  General !  With  thy  confidence 

Thou  hast  honor'd  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and  faioor 

Beyond  all  other  regiments ;  and  thou  see'st 

We  follow  not  the  common  herd.    We  will 

Stand  by  thee  faithfully.    Speak  but  one  word — 

Thy  wend  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 

A  treason  which  thou  meditatest — ^that 

Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  army  over 

To  the  enemy ;  nor  e*er  betray  iky  country. 

WALLBR8TEZN. 

Me,  me  are  diey  betraying.  TheEmpeior 


Hath  sacrificed  me  to  my  enemies. 
And  I  must  fall,  unless  my  gallant  troops 
Will  rescue  me.    See !  I  confide  in  3^u. 
And  be  your  hearts  my  strong-hold !  At  this  bri 
The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoary  head. 
This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  is  our 
Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Lutaen! 
For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 
The  halbert,  made  for  this  the  iroien  earth 
Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow!  never  i 
Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impervious : 
With  dieerful  spirit  we  pursued  that  Mansfield 
Through  all  the  turns  axid  windings  of  his  flight; 
Yea,  our  whole  life  was  hut  ana  rostleas  march ; 
And  homeless  as  the  stirring  wind,  we  travell*d 
O'er  the  war-wasted  earth.  And  now,  even  now. 
That  we  have  well-nigh  finish'd  the  hard  toil. 
The  unthankful,  the  curse-laden  toil  of  weapons. 
With  foithful  indefiitigable  arm 
Have  roU'd  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  hill. 
Behold  {  this  boy  of  the  Emperor's  bears  away 
The  honors  of  the  peace,  an  easy  priae ! 
He  '11  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 
The  olive-branch,  the  hard-eam'd  ornament 
Of  this  gray  head,  grown  gray  beneath  the  helatet 

ANSPEBBAOE. 

That  shall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it ! 

No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 

With  fame,  shall  end  this  wyr,  this  frightful  war. 

Thou  ledd'st  us  out  into  the  bloody  field 

Of  death ;  thou  and  no  other  shall  conduct  as  hone. 

Rejoicing  to  the  lovely  plauis  of  peaco— 

Shalt  share  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  long  toil«- 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  7  Think  you  then  at  length  in  late  old  age 
To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  toil  ?  Believe  it  not 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  end 
Of  the  contest !  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us^ 
This  war  will  swallow  up !  War,  war,  not  peace. 
Is  Austria's  i^ish ;  and  therefore,  because  I 
Endeavor'd  after  peace,  therefore  I  falL 
For  what  cares  Austria,  how  long  the  war 
Wears  out  the  annies  and  lays  waste  the  world  I 
She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  the  ruin. 
And  still  win  new  domains. 
[The  Cuiras$ier»  express  ofiftitum  ly  ihar  gtttatx 

Ye  're  moved — ^I  see 
A  noble  rage  flash  fiom  your  eyes,  ye  waiiion! 
Oh  that  my  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  arms, 
Protect  me  in  my  rights ;  and  this  is  noble ! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it. 
Your  scanty  number !  to  no  purpose  will  you 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  General. 

[CmjideMEi^ 
No !  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  friends ! 
The  Swedes  have  pn^r'd  us  assistance,  let  as 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good-will. 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  we  both 
Carry  the  fote  of  Europe  in  our  hands. 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubilant  world 
Lead  Peace  forth  with  the  garluid  on  ber  head ! 

ANSPEBBAOB. 

Tis  then  but  mere  appearancea  which  thou 
Dost  put  on  with  the  Swede?  Thoultnotbetny 
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The  Emperorf  Wilt  not  tuni  i»  into  Swedeaf 
Ham  u  the  only  thing  which  we  deoiie 
To  leam  fiom  thee. 

WALLKNarCIN. 

What  care  I  for  the  Swedet  f 
I  hate  them  ae  I  hate  the  pit  of  hell. 
And  ander  Providence  I  tnut  light  aoon 
To  choie  them  to  their  liomes  acroai  the  Baltic. 
My  caret  are  only  lor  the  whole :  I  have 
A  heart— it  Ueeda  within  me  ibr  the  miieriea 
And  pileoiM  groaning  of  my  fellow  Germam. 
Ye  are  but  common  men,  but  yet  ye  think 
With  mindi  not  common ;  ye  appear  to  me 
Wortlq^  befiwe  all  ochen,  that  I  whisper  ye 
A  little  word  or  two  in  confidence ! 
See  now  .*  already  for  full  fifteen  yean 
The  war4orch  has  continued  bnming,  yet 
No  rest,  no  pauae  of  conflict    Swede  and  Geman, 
Papiat  and  Lutheianf  neither  will  give  way 
To  the  other,  every  hand  'b  againit  the  other. 
Each  one  is  party,  and  no  one  a  judge. 
Where  ahall  this  end  f  Where 's  he  that  wyi  unravel 
Thia  tangle,  ever  tangling  more  and  more. 
It  moat  be  cot  aaunder. 
I  £eel  that  I  am  the  man  of  deatiny,  • 
And  trusty  with  your  aaaistance,  to  acoompliah  it 


SCENE  IV. 


7^  lAeae  enter  BiTTLBR. 

BHTLEE  (patricnatdy). 
Generd!  tbia  ia  not  right !  ^ 

WALUNSTEIir. 

What  ia  not  right? 

BOTLKl. 

It  must  needa  injure  ua  with  all  hoDflft  meiL 

WALLXN8TEIN. 

Bat  what? 

tfOTUOL 

It  is  an  open  proclamation 
Of  iasBiTeetioii. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well,  well— but  what  ia  it  t 

BUTLEE, 

Count  TeitBky*a  regimenta  tear  the  Imperial  Eagle 
From  off  tbe  bonneis,  and  instead  of  it. 
Have  reared  aloft  thy  aims. 

(oftntptfjr  to  the  CidroMtitn). 

Rightabout!  March! 


Coned  be 


WALLENSTEIN. 

counael,  and  aocuraed  who  gave  it ! 
[To  the  CmroMsiert,  who  are  retiring. 
Halt  children,  hidt!  Here's  aome  miatake  in  this; 
Hark ! — ^I  will  punish  it  severely.    Stop  I 
They  do  not  bear,  (To  Illo).  Go  after  them,  asmre 

tlieitt. 
And  bring  them  back  to  me,  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  Aurriea  out 
Tbia  bnris  us  headlong.   Butler!  Buder! 
You  are  nay  evil  genius :  wheiefore  most  you 
Announce  it  in  their  prasenoe  t  It  vras  all 
inafoirway.  They  were  half  won,  those  madmen 
With  their  improvident  over-readineas— 
A  cruel  game  b  Fortune  playing  with  me. 
"Hie  seal  of  fiienda  it  ia  that  rsMS  me, 
And  not  the  hate  of  enemies. 


SCENE  V. 

To  theae  enter  the  DocHtMytDhoTUiheM  into  the  Cham' 
ber.   Theela  otul  tAe  Countess /oOoio  Aer. 

DUOBESS. 

OAlbiecht! 
What  hast  thou  done  ff 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  now  comes  this  beside. 

OOITNTESS. 

Foigive  me,  brother!  It  was  not  m  my  power. 
They  knowaU. 

DUCHS88. 

What  hast  thou  done  f 

COUNTESS  (to  Tertskt). 
Is  there  no  hope T  Is  all  lost  utterly! 

teetskt. 
All  lost    No  hope.    Prague  in  the  Emperor's  hands, 
The  soldiery  have  ta'en  their  oaths  anew. 

COUNTESS. 

That  lurking  hypocrite,  Octavio ! 
Count  Max.  is  off  too  ? 

tertsky. 

Where  can  he  be  ?  He 's 
Gone  over  to  the  J^peror  with  his  fother. 

(TuSELA  ru^et  out  into  the  arms  of  her  mother, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  boiom. 

DUCHESS  {infdtding  her  in  her  amis). 
Unhappy  child !  and  mora  unhappy  mother ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {aside  to  Tertskt). 
Quick !  Let  a  carriage  stand  in  roadinesa 
In  the  court  behind  the  palace.    Scherfenboig 
Be  their  attendant ;  he  ia  faithful  to  ua ; 
To  Egra  he'll  conduct  them, .and  we  folbw. 

[To  Illo,  who  rttume. 
Thou  hast  not  brought  them  back  ? 

ILLO. 

Hear'at  thou  the  uproar  f 
Tlie  whole  corpa  of  the  Pappenheimera  is 
Drawn  out :  the  younger  Piccolomini, 
Their  ookmel,  they  requira :  for  they  affirm, 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner ; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him. 
They  will  find  means  to  froe  him  with  the  swoid. 

[AUtUmdamtazed. 

TERTSKT. 

What  shall  we  make  of  this! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Said  I  not  so  ? 

0  my  prophetic  heart!  he  is  still  here. 

He  has  not  betray'd  me— he  could  not  betray  me. 

1  never  doubted  of  it. 

COUNTESS. 

If  he  be 
Still  here,  then  aU  goes  well ;  for  I  know  what 

[Embracing  T^ekla. 
Will  keep  him  here  for  ever. 

lERTBKT. 

It  can't  be. 
His  father  has  betrey'd  us,  is  gone  over 
To  the  Emperor — the  son  ooidd  not  have  ventured 
To  stay  behind. 

TBIKLA  (her  eye  feted  on  the  door), 
llienheis! 
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SCENE  VI. 
7b  theae  enter  Majl  PlocoLOMim. 


Ym  !  here  he  is !  I  can  endure  no  longer 
To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  thii  house,  and  lurk 
In  ambush  for  a  favorable  moment : 
This  loitering,  this  suspense  exceeds  my  powers. 

[Advmang  to  Thxkla,  who  hat  thrown  her$df 
into  her  mother**  amu. 

Turn  not  thine  eyes  away.    O  look  upon  me ! 
Confess  it  freely  before  idL   Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  that  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continue  to  conceal  it  ?  Secrecy 
Is  for  the  happy — misery,  hopeless  misery, 
Needeth  no  evil !  Beneath  a  thousand  suns 
It  dares  act  openly. 

[Hb  observes  the  Countus  looking  on  Tbxkla 
wUh  expreuiont  cf  triua^ph. 
No,Lady!  No! 
Expect  not,  hope  it  not    I  am  not  come 
To  stay :  to  bid  forewell,  farewell  for  ever, 
For  ttus  I  come !  Tis  over!  I  must  leave  thee ! 
Thekla,  I  must — miul  leave  thee !  Yet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.    I  pray  thee,  grant  me 
One  look  of  sympathy,  only  one  look. 
Say  that  thou  dost  not  hate  me.  Say  it  to  me,  Thekla ! 

[Gfni^  her  hand. 

0  Ciod !  I  cannot  leave  this  spot— I  cannot! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.    O  tell  me,  Thekla ! 
That  thou  dost  su^r  with  me,  art  convinced 
That  I  can  not  act  otherwise. 

[Thekla,  avoiding  hit  look,  poinU  with  her  hand 
to  her  father.  Max.  turns  round  to  the  Duiu, 
toftoifi  he  hod  nU  tiU  then  perceived. 
Thou  here  t  It  was  not  thou,  whom  here  I  sought 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee. 
My  business  is  with  her  alone.    Here  will  I 
Receive  a  full  acquittal  fiom  this  heart— 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  concem'd. 

WALLENSniN. 

Think*st  thou,  that,  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go. 
And  act  the  mock-magnanimous  with  thee  ? 
Thy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me ; 
I  hold  thee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more : 
Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 
Into  my  power.    Think  not  that  I  will  houor 
That  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 
He  mangled.   They  are  now  past  by,  those  hours 
Of  friendship  and  forgiveness.    Hate  and  vengeance 
Succeed — 'tis  now  their  turn — ^I  too  can  throw 
All  feelings  of  the  man  aside— can  prove 
Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father ! 

MAX.  (calmly). 

Thou  wilt  proceed  with  me,  as  thou  hoit  power. 
Thou  know'st  I  neither  brave  nor  foar'thy  rage. 
What  has  detain'd  me  here,  that  too  thou  know'st 

[Tbking  Thekla  by  the  hand. 

See,  Duke!  All — all  would  I  have  owed  to  thee, 
Would  have  received  from  thy  paternal  hand 
The  lot  of  blessed  spiriti.    This  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever — that  concerns  not  thee. 
Indiflerent  thou  tremplest  in  the  dust 
Their  happiness,  who  most  are  thine.    The  god 
Whom  thou  dost  serve,  is  no  benignant  deity. 


Like  as  die  blind  irreconcilable 

Fierce  element  incapable  of  compact. 

Thy  heart's  wild  impulse  only  dost  ihoa  follow.* 

WALLENBTEIir. 

Thou  art  describing  diy  own  father's  heart. 

The  aidder !  O,  the  charms  of  hell  o'erpower'd  rae. 

He  dwelt  within  me,  to  my  inmost  soul 

Still  to  and  fro  he  pass'd,  suspected  never! 

On  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  stany  heaven 

Did  mine  eyes  seek  the  enemy,  whom  I 

In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded !  Had  I  been 

To  Ferdinand  what  Octavio  was  to  me. 

War  had  I  ne'er  denounced  against  him.    No^ 

I  never  could  have  done  it    The  Emperor  wis 

My  austere  master  only,  not  my  fnend. 

Iliere  was  already  war  'twixt  him  and  me 

When  he  deliver'd  the  Commander's  Staff 

Into  my  hands ;  for  there's  a  lyitunl 

Unceasing  war  'twixt  cunning  and  suspidon ; 

Peace  exists  only  betwixt  confidence 

And  faith.    Who  poisons  confidence,  he  murdeiv 

The  future  generations. 

MAX. 

I  will  not 
Defend  my  fother.    Woe  is  me,  I  cannot  f 
Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  ta'en  place ;  one  crime 
Dregs  after  it  the  other  in  close  link. 


aambar  of 
bad  lukM 


*  I  hsTS  hen  ▼ratared  to  omit  a 
UiMS.  I  fear  that  I  iboald  not  bavs  done 
Ibis  liberty  mote  fraqueaUr.   It  ia.  hofnm 
to  give  the  oricinal  with  a  literal  tramlatioo. 

Wd^  denen,  dieaaf  Dieb  vertrattn,  an  Dieb 
Die  tiehre  Hlitta  ihrea  Glucfcea  leboen, 
Oelockt  von  Deioer  geistlieben  OestaK, 
Scbnell  onverfaoiR.  bei  nccbtUcb  stiUer  WeOe 
Gnbrts  in  dem  liickichen  Feuetacblonde,  hdel 
Bieb  am  mit  tobender  Gewalt,  nnd  wee 
Tieibt  tiber  alle  Pflanzunren  der  Meo^ien 
Der  wilde  Strom  in  grauieDder  ZeistsBnuiff. 

WALLENSTBIN. 
Do  scUIdent  Deinea  Vaten  Hers.   Wie  Da*s 
BeKbiettwt  ao  irt'a  in  aeinoDi  Eiogeweide, 
In  dieaer  acbwaraen  Heocbleia  Bratt  geatalM. 
O.  miob  bat  Holtenkomt  f etBoaebt !   Mir  aaodla 
Der  Abgmnd  den  verfleektesten  der  < 
Den  Liigenkundigtten  berauf,  und  atelH* 
All  Freond  an  meine  Seite.    Wer  TeiiDac 
Der  Horile  Maebt  an  widentebn !   leh  aoc 
Den  Baaliaken  auf  an  meinem  Bmen, 
Hit  meinem  Hersblat  nabit  ioh  ibn.  er  aog 
Bicb  lebweliend  voll  an  meiner  Liebe  Briilea, 
Icb  hatte  nimmer  Aries  gegen  ibn, 
Weit  offen  Kem  idi  des  Gedaakena  Thore, 
Und  warf  die  ScbliisKl  weimr  Voisicht  w«c. 
Am  Btemenhimmel,  etc. 

UTERAL  TRANSLATION. 
Alas !  for  those  wbo  plaoe  tbebr  confidence  on  thee,  agaimt 
tbee  lean  the  seenre  but  of  tboir  foitane,  altered  by  tby  bo> 
pitable  form.  Suddenly,  uneapeetedly.  in  a  momeBt  lUll  tt 
nigbt,  tbere  ia  a  fermentation  to  tbe  tieecberoaa  golf  of  fire:  it 
diaebartes  itaelf  witb  reging  force,  and  away  over  all  tlw  piae- 
tationa  of  men  drives  the  wild  itreani  in  frightfiil  devaataiioa. 
Wallmtt$in.  Tbon  art  portraying  tby  {atber*a  beart;  ai  titaa 
deaeribest.  evenaoia  it  abaped  m  hia  entraik,  in  tbb  l>lack  hyptr 
erile*8  breaat  O,  tbe  art  of  bell  baa  deceived  me!  Tbe  Abfw 
■ent  up  to  me  tbe  moat  ipotted  of  tbe  apirila,  tbe  aaoet  duliiil  is 
lies,  and  placed  him  aa  a  friend  by  my  aide.  Wbo  may  wsb 
atand  tbe  power  of  boll  ?  I  took  tbe  baailiak  to  my  boeom.  wnb 
my  heart's  blood  I  nooriahM  him ;  be  racked  bnneetf  ghiCfoi  at 
the  breasta  of  my  love.  I  never  harbored  evil  towvds  biin ; 
wide  open  did  I  leave  the  door  of  my  tboogbla;  I  threw  awar 
tbe  key  of  wise  foraaigbL  In  the  starry  hoavan,  etc..— Wc  fiad 
a  diflfeahy  in  believing  tbii  to  have  bean  written  by  SckUkr. 
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But  we  are  innooeDt:  hofw  haye  we  iklleii 

Into  this  circle  of  muhap  and  guilt  f 

To  whom  have  we  been  fiuthleM  f  Wherefore  imut 

The  enl  deeds  and  guilt  reciprocal 

Of  our  (wo  &then  twine.like  eerpenti  round  net 

Why  most  our  frtheia* 
UooongueraUe  bate  rend  ue  aaunder 
Who  iove  each  other? 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Max.,  remain  with  me. 
Go  you  not  fiom  me.  Max.!  Hark!  I  will  tell  th( 
How  when  at  Prague,  our  winter-quartexs,  thou 
Wert  bnmght  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy, 
Not  yet  accuetom'd  to  the  German  winters ; 
Thy  hand  waa  frozen  to  the  heavy  colon ; 
Then  wooldat  not  let  them  go — 
At  that  lime  did  I  take  thee  in 'my  anna, 
And  with  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee ; 
1  wudiy  narae,  no  woman  could  have  been 
A  kimer  to  thee ;  I  waa  not  aahamed 
To  d7ior  thee  all  little  officea. 
However  strange  to  me ;  I  tended  thee 
"nii  life  retum'd ;  and  when  thine  eyea  firrt  open'd, 
I  had  thee  in  my  anna.    Since  then,  when  have  I 
Alter'd  my  feelmga  towarda  thee?  Many  thouaanda 
Have  I  nnde  rich,  presented  them  with  landa ; 
Re^-aided  them  with  dignitiee  and  honora ; 
Thee  have  I  Umed :  my  heart,  myaelf,  I  gave 
To  thee!  They  all  were  ahena:  thou  wert 
Oar  child  and  inmate.*  Max.!  Thou  canat  not  leave 

me; 
It  can  not  he;  I  may  not,  will  not  think 
That  Max.  can  leave  me.  * 

MAX. 

O  my  God! 

WAX^LXNSTUN. 

I  have 
Held  and  tmtain'd  thee  iiom  thy  tottering  childhood. 
What  holy  bond  ia  there  of  natural  love  f 
What  human  tie,  that  doea  not  knit  thee  to  me  ? 
I  love  thee,  Max. !  What  did  thy  lather  for  thee, 
Which  1  loo  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  duty  ? 
^  bence,  fonake  me,  aerve  thy  Emperor ; 
He  wiill  reward  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 
^  P>U ;  with  hia  ram*8  fleece  will  he  reward  thee ; 
For  that  the  fiiend,  the  father  of  thy  youth. 
For  that  the  holieat  feeling  of  humanity, 
Wai  nodiiQg  worth  to  thee. 

MAX. 

O  God !  how  can  I 

DooiherwiwT  Am  I  not  forced  to  do  it, 
My  oath-HDy  duty— honor — 

WALLIN8TIIN. 

How  f  Thy  duty  T 
^  to  whomT  Who  art  thou  f  Max. !  bethink  thee 
n^dmiea  mayat  tkou  have?  If  I  am  acting 
A  cmamal  pait  toward  the  Emperor, 
||[B  my  crime,  not  thine.    Doat  thou  belong 
^  tfune  own  self?  An  thou  thine  ovm  commander  t 
^'it  duo.  like  me,  a  freeman  in  the  world. 
^^  iu  thy  actiona  thou  ahouldat  plead  free  agency? 


*J^»apooraBd 
•plwajofthe 

Sa  iUe  waien  namdlinge,  Z>a  want 
1^  Kind  dee  HtoMi. 
»dttd  Ae  wbob  speech  U  m  the  bert  ityle  of  Btaanager.  O 

^■6  Ml—  V 


On  me  dioo*n  planted,  I  am  thy  Emperor ; 

To  obey  aie,  to  hdtmg  to  me,  thia  ia 

Thy  hanor,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  thee ! 

And  if  the  planet,  on  the  which  thou  liveat 

And  haat  thy  dwellii^,  from  its  orbit  atarta. 

It  ia  not  in  Uiy  choice,  whether  or  no 

Tboult  foUow  it,    Unfelt  it  whirla  thee  onward 

Together  with  hia  ring  and  all  hia  moona. 

With  little  guilt  atepp'at  thou  into  thia  conteat ; 

Thee  will  the  world  not  cenaure,  it  will  piaiae  tfaee. 

For  that  thou  held'at  thy  friend  more  worth  to  thee 

Than  namea  and  influencea  more  removed. 

For  juatice  ia  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 

Aflection  and  fidelity  the  autrject'a. 

Not  eyery  one  doth  it  beaeem  to  queation 

The  fiu'-oiS'  high  Arcturua.  Moat  aecurely 

Wilt  thou  puraue  the  neareat  duty — ^let 

The  pOot  fix  hia  eye  upon  the  poleetar. 


SCENE  vn. 

To  tkae  enter  NKWMAim. 

WAU^INSTEXN. 

What  now! 

irswHANir. 
The  Pappenheiroers  are  diamonnted. 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  determined 
With  aword  in  hand  to  atorm  the  houae,  and  fifee 
The  Count,  their  colonel. 

WALLIN8TUN  (to  TdLTSKT). 

Have  the  cannon  planted. 
I  will  receive  them  with  chain-ahot 

[Exit  TEST8KY. 

Preecribe  to  me  with  aword  in  hand!  Go,  Neumann ! 
Tia  my  command  that  they  retreat  thia  moment. 
And  in  their  ranka  in  ailence  wait  my  pleaaure. 

[Neumann  exit,  Iu/>  ttept  to  the  wmd'oiD. 

CODNTK88. 

Let  him  go.  I  entreat  thee,  let  him  ga 

ILLO  {at  the  wmiaic). 
Hell  and  perdition! 

WALLENSniN. 

IVhatiait? 

ILLO. 

They  acale  the  council-houae,  the  roof 'a  tmoover'd : 
They  level  at  thia  houae  the  cannoi 


Madmen! 


ILLO. 


They  are  making  preparetiona  now  to  fire  on  ua. 

DUCHiaa  AND  C0UNTI8B. 

Merciful  Heaven ! 

MAX  (to  Wallknbtiin). 
Let  me  go  to  them! 
wallknbtxin. 

Not  a  atep! 
MAX.  (pointing  to  TmKLA  and  the  Duchbb). 
But  their  life!  Thine! 

WALLKNSTXIN. 

What  tidinga  bring'at  thou,  Tertaky  t 


SCENE  VQI. 
To  them  Tkrtbkt  (retemsf^. 


Memage  and  greeting  fiom  our  fiuthful  regnnenta. 
I  Their  ardor  may  no  longer  be  curb'd  in. 
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They  entreat  peniiHBOii  to  ocmmence  the  attack. 
And  if  thou  wouldflt  but  give  the  word  of  omeC, 
They  could  now  charge  the  enemy  in  rear, 
Into  the  city  wedge  them,  and  wiUi  eaae 
O'eipower  them  in  the  nanow  ftreets. 

*  XLLO. 

Ooome! 
Let  not  their  ardor  cooL   Theaoldieiy 
Of  Butler's  corps  stand  by  us  fiiithfully ; 
We  are  the  greater  number.    Let  us  chaige  them, 
And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt 

WAIXENBTXIN. 

What  7  shall  this  town  become  a  field  of  slau^iter. 

And  brother-kilUng  Discord,  fire-eyed. 

Be  let  loose  through  its  streeli  to  roam  and  nge  ? 

Shall  the  decision  be  deliver'd  over 

To  deaf  remorseless  Rage,  that  hears  no  leader  f 

Here  is  not  room  for  battle,  only  for  butchery. 

Well,  let  it  be !  I  have  long  thought  of  it, 

Soletitbunrtthen! 

[TVifiu  10  Max. 
Well,  how  is  it  with  thee  f 
Wilt  thou  attempt  a  heat  with  me.    Away ! 
Thou  art  free  to  go.    Oppose  thyself  to  me, 
Front  against  front,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle ; 
Thou'rt  skilled  in  war,  thou  hast  leam'd  somewhat 

under  me, 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent, 
And  never  hadst  thou  fairer  opportunity 
To  pay  010  ibr  thy  schooling. 

COUNTKSS. 

Is  it  then, 
Can  it  have  come  to  this  \ — ^What!  Cousin,  cousin ! 
Have  yon  the  heart  f 

MAX. 

The  regiments  that  are  trusted  to  my  care 

I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  bring  away  from  Pilsen 

True  to  the  Emperor,  and  this  promise  will  I 

Make  good,  or  perish.    More  tlum  this  no  duty 

Requires  of  me.    I  will  not  fight  against  thee, 

Unless  compell'd ;  for  though  an  enemy. 

Thy  head  is  holy  to  me  still. 

[TWriportoQ^eannofi.  Illo  and  TxETBKY  Atfrry 
io  Ike  toindow. 


What's  thatT 


WALLENBTEUf. 
lUTBKT. 

HefiOls. 

WALLXNSTBIlf. 

Falls  r  whof 

ILLO. 

Tiefenbach's  corps 
Discharged  the  ordnance. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Upon  whomt 

ILLO. 

On  Neumann, 
Your  messenger. 

WALLENSTEIN  (^fttn^  tfp). 

Ha!  Death  and  HeU!  I  will— 

TERTSKT. 

Expose  thyself  to  their  blind  frensyt 

DUCHEtt  mid  COONTM. 


For  God's  sake,  no  i 


No! 


fLLO. 

Not  yet,  my  Genenl! 

OOUNTEBi. 

0,  hold  him !  hold  him ! 

WALLEK8TEIN. 

Leave  me 

MAX. 

Do  it  not; 
Nor  yet!  This  rssh  and  bloody  deed  has  thrown  thos 
Into  a  ftenzy-fit— allow  them  time 

WALLENSTEIFT. 

Away!  too  long  already  have  I  loiter'd. 
They  are  embolden'd  to  these  outrages,^ 
Beholding  not  my  fiu:e.   They  shall  behold 

My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voice 

Are  they  not  my  troQps  ?  Am  I  not  their  Genenl, 
And  their  long-fear'd  commander!  Let  me*see, 
Whether  indeed  thoy  do  no  longer  know 
That  countenance,  which  was  their  sun  in  faa^le! 
From  the  balcony  (mark !)  I  show  myself    .  # 
To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  once 
Revolt  is  mounded,  and  the  high-ewoln  current 
Shrinks  back  into  die  old  bed  of  obedience. 
[ExU  Wallenbtein:  Illo,  Tertsky,  aid  Butio 
foOow. 


SCENE  IX. 


CouNms,  DDCHE88,  Max.  and  Thekla. 

C0UNTS88  (to  the  Duchess). 
Let  them  but  see  kim— there  is  hope  still,  sister. 

nUCHES& 

Hope !  I  have  none ! 

MAX.  {voho  during  the  last  tcene  hat  been  abudrngata 
distance  in  a  msibU  struggle  qffedinge,  oivoMU). 

This  can  I  not  endure. 
With  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  hither. 
My  purposed  action  seem'd  unblamable 
To  n^  own  conscience — and  I  must  stand  here 
like  one  abhorr'd,  a  hard  inhuman  being ; 
Tea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  love ! 
Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sore  nngiyMh, 
Whom  I  with  one  word  can  make  happy — 0! 
My  heart  revolts  within  me,  and  two  voices 
IVfake  themselves  audible  within  my  bosom. 
My  soul 's  benighted ;  I  no  longer  can 
Distinguish  the  right  track.    O,  well  and  truly 
Didst  thou  say,  ftther,  I  relied  too  much 
On  my  own  heart   My  mind  moves  to  and  fro— 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

COUIfTESB. 

IVhat!  you  know  not! 
Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  youf  0!  then  I 
Wm  tell  it  you.    Your  fiiAer  is  a  traitor, 
A  frightful  traitor  to  us — he  has  plotted 
Against  our  General's  lifo,  has  plunged  us  all 
In  misery — and  you're  his  son !  'Tis  your's 
To  make  the  aiiKii£l»— >Make  you  the  son's  fidelitf 
Outweigh  the  father's  treason,  that  the  name 
Of  Piccolomini  be  not  a  proverb 
Of  infamy,  a  common  form  of  cursing 
To  the  posterity  of  Wallenstein. 

MAX. 

Where  is  that  voice  of  truth  which  I  dare  followf 
It  speaks  no  longer  in  my  heart.   We  all 
But  utter  what  our  passionate  wishes  dictate : 
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C^  that  an  angel  would  deacend  from  Heaven, 
^kjid  Booop  for  me  the  right,  the  unoormpCed, 
V%/ith  a  pure  hand  firom  the  pure  Fount  of  light, 

[Hi*  eifes  glance  en  Thkkla. 
V^rliat  other  angel  aeek  1 7  To  this  heart, 
ITV)  thk  unerring  heart,  will  I  mibmit  it ; 
V^ill  aak  thy  love,  which  has  the  power  to  bleH 
'l~lM  happy  man  alone,  averted  ever 
F~»om  Ihe  diiquieted  and  guilty— ooiifC  thou 
&ci]l  knre  me,  if  I  stay  ?  Say  that  thou  caoit, 
'^jod lam  the  Duke's—^ 


C0UNTK88. 
Think, 


MAX. 


^IMsk  what  HtwafpdesL 


Think  nothing,  Thekla! 


OOUNTEflS. 

Think  npon  your  fiither. 

MAX. 

^   did  not  qneation  thee,  as  Friedland'a  daughter. 

'KThee,  the  beloved  and  the  unerring  god 

V^ilhin  thy  h«ut,  I  question.    What  'a  at  stake  f 

^ot  whether  diadem  of  royalty 

^e  to  be  won  or  no^— that  might'at  thou  ikmk  on. 

'^hj  friend,  and  his  aouVa  quiet,  are  at  stake ; 

y^te  fortune  of  a  thooaand  gallant  men, 

^Vbo  will  all  follow  me ;  ahall  I  ibnwear 

^fy  oath  and  duty  to  the  Emperor  ? 

^•y,  ahall  I  aend  into  Octavio's  camp 

"^^^e  parriddal  ball  ?  For  when  the  ball 

^Bas  left  its  cannon,  and  is  on  ita  flight, 

^t  ii  no  longer  a  dead  instrument! 

jitliTe%  a  spirit  passes  into  it, 

^He  avenging  furies  seize  posaeasion  of  it, 

-^nd  widi  sure  malice  guide  it  the  worst  way. 


Nobly  and  worthy  of  thee— but  repentance 
Shall  ne'er  disturb  thy  aoul'a  fair  peace. 


MAX. 


Then  I 


MAX.  (Mfemiplu^  her). 

Nay,  not  precipitately  either,  Tliekla. 
I  ondentand  thee.    To  thy  noble  heart 
The  hardest  duty  might  appear  the  highest 
Ihm  human,  oot  the  great  part,  would  I  act 
Kveu  fiom  my  childhood  to  this  present  hour, 
'1^'bink  what  the  Duke  has  done  for  me,  how  loved  me, 
And  think  too,  how  my  ftther  has  repaid  him. 
0  likewise  the  free  lovely  impulses 
^•hospitality,  the  pious  friend's 
faiihfhl  attachment,  these  too  are  a  holy 
'^gion  to  the  heart ;  and  heavily 
^  shudderings  of  nature  do  avenge 
«*hemselves  on  the  barbarian  that  insults  them. 
W  ftH  upon  the  balance,  all — then  speak, 
^  let  thy  heart  decide  it 

THEKLA. 

O,  thy  own 
J^tfa  kmg  ago  decided.    Follow  thou 
^y  heart's  first  feeling 

C0URTXB8. 

Oh !  ill-fated  woman ! 

TEIEKLA. 

jji  it  poaaible,  that  that  can  be  the  right, 
Hie  which  diy  tender  heart  did  not  at  first 
^tect  and  seise  with  instant  impulse?  Go, 
fulfil  thy  duty !  I  should  ever  love  thee. 
Whate'er  thou  hadat  chosen,  thou  wouldst  still  have 
acted 

Z 


Must  leave  thee,  must  part  from  thee ! 

THKKLA. 

Being  faithful 
To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  faithful  too  to  me : 
If  our  &tea  part,  our  hearts  remain  united. 
A  bloody  hatred  will  divide  for  ever 
The  houses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland ; 
But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses — Go ! 
Quick !  quick !  and  separate  thy  righteous  cause 
From  our  unholy  and  unblessed  one ! 
The  curw  of  Heaven  lies  upon  our  head: 
Tis  dedicate  to  ruin.    Even  me 
My  ftther's  guilt  drags  with  it  to  perditioD. 
Mourn  not  for  me : 
My  destiny  will  quickly  be  deckled. 

[Max.  datpt  her  in  kis  armt  in  estreiM  emolum. 
There  is  heard  from  behind  the  Scene  a  Umd, 
vtZd,  Umg-eoatinued  cry,  Vxvat  Fxrdinam- 
Dus,  accompanied  hy  warUke  Inatrumente. 
Max.  and  Thkkla  remain  withoui  motion 
in  each  ether's  embraces. 


SCENE  X. 
To  these  enter  Tkktbky. 
coiJNTXss  {meeting  him). 
What  meant  that  cry  f  What  was  it! 

TEKTSKY. 

AUifllQrt! 

C0UNTK88. 

What !  they  regarded  not  his  countenance  ? 

TXVrSKT. 

Twas  all  in  vain. 

DUCHKS8.  ' 

They  shouted  Vivat ! 

TKRTSKY. 

To  the  Emperor. 

00DNTX88. 

The  traitors!  .  • 

TEKTSKY. 

Nay !  he  was  not  once  permitted 
Even  to  address  them.    Soon  as  he  began, 
With  deafening  noise  of  warlike  instruments 
They  drown'd  his  words.    But  here  he  comes. 


SCENE  XI. 


To  these  eater  Wallknstein,  accampaaAdL  hy  Illo 

and  Bdtlek. 

WALLENSTKiM  (fls  he  enters}, 

TerUky! 

TKKTBKY. 

My  General  7 

WALLKNSTKIlf. 

Let  our  regiments  hold  themselves 
In  readiness  to  march ;  for  we  shall  leave 
Pilsen  ere  evening.  [Exit  TmrnT. 

Buder! 

BUTLER. 

Yea,  ray  General. 
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WALLKlfflTKnr. 

The  Governor  at  Egra  w  your  friend 
And  ooantryman.    Write  to  him  instantly 
By  a  post^xmrier.    He  must  be  advised, 
liiat  we  are  with  him  early  on  the  morrow. 
You  follow  us  younelf,  your  regiment  with  you. 


It  shall  be  done,  ray  General ! 

WALLEZcvniN  (Mip8  hetwecH  Max.  andTBKKiAt  who 
have  remained  during  tkiatime  in  each  other's 
arms). 

Part! 

MAX. 

OGodf 

[Cidrasnere  enter  with  drawn  swords,  and  assemble  in 
ike  background.  At  the  same  time  there  are  heard 
from  heUmt  some  spiriled  passages  out  qf  the  Pap- 
penheim  March^  which  seem  to  address  Max. 
WALLKN8TE1N  (to  the  Cuirossier^. 
Here  he  is,  he  is  at  liberty :  I  keep  him 
No  longer. 

[He  turns  away,  and  stands  so  that  Max.  camutt 
pass  by  htm  nor  approaek  the  Paincbbs. 

MAX. 

Thou  know'st  that  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee !  I  go  forth  into  a  desert; 
Leaving  my  all  behind  me.    O  do  not  turn 
Thine  eyes  avroy  from  me !  O  once  more  show  me 
Thy  ever  dear  uid  hotior'd  countenance. 

[Max  atten^  to  take  his  hand,  but  is  repeOed; 
he  turns  to  the  Countkss. 
Is  there  no  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  for  me  ? 

[7*Ae  CouNTiSB  turns  away  from  him ;  he  turns 
to  the  DuciUESS. 
My  mother' 

DUCBE88. 

Go  where  duty  calls  you.    Haply 
The  time  may  come,  when  you  may  prove  to  us 
A  true  friend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  £mperor. 

MAX. 

You  give  me  hope ;  you  would  not 
Sufler  me  wholly  to  despair.    No  I  no ! 
Mine  is  a  certain  misery — ^Thanks  to  Heaven 
That  odors  me  a  means  of  ending  it. 

[f%e  milUary  music  begins  again.  T*he  stage fUs 

more  and  more  with  armed  men.   Max.  sees 

BuTLKR,  and  addresses  him. 
And  you  here,  Colonel  Butler>— and  will  you 
Not  follow  me  ?    Well,  then !  remain  more  foithfiil 
To  your  new  lord,  than  you  have  proved  younelf 
To  the  Emperor.    Come,  Butler !  promise  me. 
Give  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  you'll  be 
The  guaidian  of  his  life,  its  shield,  its  watchman. 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  trades  in  murder. 
Now  he  doth  need  the  fiiithful  eye  of  friendship, 
And  those  whom  here  I  see— 

[Casting  suspuious  looks  on  Illo  and  Bdtlkk. 

ILtO. 

Go    seek  for  traitors 
In  GaW,  in  your  fother's  quarters.    Here 
Is  only  one.    Away !  away !  and  free  us 
From  his  detested  sight !  Away ! 

[Max.  attempts  once  more  to  approach  Tmekla 
WALLKNBTBIN  prevents  him.    Max.  stands 


in  appaitnt  anguisL  htim 
tunethe  stage  JSU  more  and  mfln;md 
the  horns  sound  from  hdow  louder  ssd 
lander,  and  each  time  efttr  a  shorter  inler- 

MAX. 

Blow,  Mow!  O  were  it  but  the  Swedish  tnmpeli, 
And  all  the  naked  swords,  which  I  see  here. 
Were  plunged  into  my  breast!  Wl»t  purpose  you? 
You  come  to  tear  me  from  this  place !  Beware, 
Ye  drive  me  not  to  desperation. — Do  it  not!  * 
Ye  may  repent  it ! 

[The  stage  is  entirely  filed  with  armed  an. 
Yet  more !  weight  upon  weight  to  drag  me  downl 
Think  what  jre're  doing.    It  is  not  well  done 
To  choose  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader; 
You  tear  me  fixHn  my  happiness.*  Well,  then, 
I  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.    Mark ! 
For  your  own  rain  you  have  chosen  me : 
Who  goes  with  me,  must  be  prepared  lo  peridh. 

[He  turns  to  the  batk-ground.  there  enmtes  a  md- 
den  and  violeni  awoement  among  tie  Ciorw- 
siers;  they  surround  Attn,  ttnd  carry  An  ff 
in  wild  tumuU.  Waixknstun  remaaum- 
movable.  Thkkla  sinks  into  her  mothers 
arms.  T%e  curtain  falls.  TTte  music  he- 
comes  loud  and  overpowering^  and  psssts 
into  a  complete  unrHnordb— lAe  etdkotra 
jwns  it — and  continues  during  &e  islertal 
between  the  second  and  third  Acts. 


'  ACT  UL 
SCENE  I. 
ScxiiB — The  BuRooMAffrm's  Hoiub  oC  J^^ 
BUTLEJt  ijust  arrivedy. 

Here  then  he  is,  by  his  destiny  bonducted. 
Here,  Friedland !  and  no  farther!  From  Bdwmia 
Thy  meteor  rose,  traversed  the  sky  awhile. 
And  here  upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  fbrswom  the  ancient  ookws, 
Blind  man !  yet  trustest  to  thy  ancient  foitones. 
Profaner  of  the  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  fellow-citixens 
Thou  mean'st  to  wage  the  war.  Friedland,  bewue— 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee— 
Beware  thou,'  that  revenge  destroy  thee  not ! 


SCENE  II. 
Butler  and  Gordon. 


GORIWN. 

Is  it  you  f 
How  my  heart  sinks !  The  Duke  a  fugitive  tniiof ! 
His  princely  head  attainted !  O  my  God ! 

BUTLXR. 

You  have  received  the  letter  which  I  aeoc  yea 
By  a  post-courier  7 

GORDON. 

Yes :  and  in  obedience  to  it 
Open*d  the  strong-hold  to  him  without  scruple. 
For  an  imperial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
But  yet  forgive  me ;  when  cnron  now  I  saw 
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The  Duke  Imnnlfl  my  ■cruplea  recominenced. 
For  truly,  not  like  an  attainted  man. 
Into  thti  town  did  Friedland  make  his  entrance ; 
His  wonted  mqeety  beam*d  from  his  brow. 
And  calm,  as  in  the  days  when  all  was  right. 
Did  he  receive  fiom  me  the  accounts  of  office. 
Tis  nid,  that  fiillen  pride  leams  condescensioo : 
But  iparing  and  with  dignity  the  Duke 
Weigh'd  every  lyllable  of  approbation, 
A»  Dttrten  praise  a  servant  who  has  done 
His  duty,  and  no  more. 

BUTLXK. 

Tis  all  precisely 
Ai  I  related  in  my  letter.    Friedland 
Hu  »ld  the  army  to  the  enemy, 
And  pledged  himielf  to  give  up  Prague  and  Elgra. 
On  thn  report  the  regiments  all  fomok  him. 
The  five  excepted  that  belong  to  Terlsky, 
And  vciiich  have  lbUow*d  him,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
T^  sentence  of  attainder  is  passed  on  him. 
And  every  feyal  subject  is  required 
To  give  him  in  to  justice,  deaid  or  living. 

GORDON. 

A  tniior  to  the  Emperor — Such  a  noble ! 

Of  Euch  high  talents !  What  is  human  greatnessf 

I  often  aaid,  this  can't  end  happily. 

Hb  might,  his  greatneas,  and  this  obscure  power 

Are  bat  a  covered  pit-fidl.  The  human  being 

May  not  be  trusted  to  self^vemment 

The  dear  and  written,  law,  the  deep>tiod  fboMntiks 

Of  ancient  custom,  are  all  necessary 

To  keep  him  m  the  io«d  of  &ith  and  duty. 

1^  authority  intruste«d  to  tius  man 

Wai  unexampled  and  unnaturaL 

h  placed  him  on  a  level  with  his  Emperor, 

l^ihepnmdsoulunleam'dsubmiasion.  Woeisme; 

1  moam  for  him!  for  where  he  fell,  I  deem 

Might  none  atand  firm.    Abis !  dear  General, 

Ve  in  our  lucky  mediocrity 

Have  ne'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate, 

What  dangerous  wishes  such  a  height  may  breed 

In  the  heart  of  snob  a  man. 

BUTLEE. 

Spare  your  laments 
"nil  he  need  sympathy ;  for  at  this  present 
He  is  fliill  mif^ty,  and  still  formidable. 
The  Swedes  advance  to  Egro  by  forced  marches. 
And  quickly  will  tin  junction  be  accomplished. 
Thu  moat  not  be !  The  Duke  must  never  leave 
Thif  itrang-hold  on  free  footing ;  for  I  have 
Pledged  life  and  honor  here  to  hold  him  prisoner, 
And  your  ssaistance  'tis  on  which  I  calculate. 

OOADON. 

0  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day ! 
From  bis  hand  I  received  thia  dignity, 
He  did  himaelf  intrust  this  strong-hold  to  me, 
^Vhich  I  am  now  required  to  vaike  his  dungeon. 
We  lubaltems  have  no  will  of  our  own : 
The  free,  the  mighty  man  alone  may  listen 
To  the  fiur  impu&e  of  his  human  nature. 
Ah!  we  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law, 
Obedience  the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at ! 

BtTTLBB. 

1^*7*  let  it  not  afflict  you,  that  your  power 
^oitnoMeribed    Afdeh  -fiberty,  much  eiror ! 
Tb»  Durow  path  of  dmy  is  securest 


OOEDON. 

And  all  then  have  deserted  him,  yon  say  ? 
He  has  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands ; 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !  Many  a  one  from  dust 

[  With  a  dy  glance  on  Botlh. 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  very  dust 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honor. 
And  yet  no  friend,  not  one  friend  hath  he  purchased, 
Whose  heart  beata  true  to  him  in  the  evil  hour. 


BUTLER. 


Here  *8  one,  I  see. 


GORDON.  * 

I  have  eqjoy'd  from  him 
No  grace  or  favor.    I  could  almost  doubt, 
If  ever  in  his  greatnesa  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youA.    For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  fhmi  him ;  and  when  fint 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me, 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
I  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence, 
If  I  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  f^ty  was  first  deliver*d. 

BDTLBR. 

Say,  then,  vrill  yon  fulfil  the  attainder  on  him  f 

GORDON  (poffsea  r^Ucting — then  at  in  deep  d^fet^ion}. 
If  it  be  so — ^if  all  be  as  you  say — 
If  he  've  betray'd  the  Emperor,  his  master. 
Have  sold  the  troops,  have  purposed  to  deliver 
The  strong-holds  of  the  country  to  the  enenq^—- 
Yea,  truly ! — there  is  no  rodempCicm  for  him ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  lot  diould  destine 
To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Beigan 
At  the  same  period ;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

BUTLER. 

I  have  heard  so 

GORDON. 

Tis  full  thirty  yeara  since  then. 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  aeen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstein,  when  he  and  I  were  friends : 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  soul : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  aevere 
Beyond  his  yeara :  hia  dreams  were  of  great  objects. 
He  walk'd  amidst  us  of  a  ailent  spirit. 
Communing  with  himself;  yet  I  have  known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  conceptions ;  kindling  into  splendor 
His  soul  reveard  itielf,  and  he  spake  so 
That  we  look*d  round  perplex'd  upon  each  other. 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  crazinoss. 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 

BUTLER. 

But  was  it  where  he  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fiillen  taleep; 

And  rose  up  free  from  iqjury  T  From  this  day 

(It  is  reported)  he  betray'd  clear  marks 

Of  a  distempered  fimcy. 

GORDON. 

He  became 
Doubtless  more  self-enwrapt  and  melancholy  j 
He  made  himself  a  Catholic.    Marvellously 
His  marvellous  preservation  had  transformed  him. 
Thenceforth  ha  held  himaelf  for  an  exempted 
Anci  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  be  were 
Incapable  of  di&aness  or  fall, 
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He  ran  alone  the  unsteady  rope  of  life. 

Bat  now  our  destinies  drove  us  asunder; 

He  paced  with  rapid  step  the  way  of  gTeatnesB» 

Was  Count,  and  Prince,  Duke-iegent,'and  Dictator. 

And  now  is  all,  all  this  too  little  for  him ; 

He  stretches  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's  crown. 

And  plunges  in  unfathomable  ruin. 


BOTLEft. 


No  more,  he  comes. 


SCENE  IIL 


To  Aeseeniet^WhLLXNtmxitf  in  eonoeraalion  wUh  ike 

BuftGOMASTKa  of  ^TO. 
WALLKNiniN. 

Ton  were  at  one  time  a  tne  town.   I  see. 
Ye  bear  the  half  eagle  in  your  city  arms. 
Why  the  half  eagle  only  7 

BURGOMAflTKR. 

We  were  free, 
But  for  these  last  two  hundred  yean  has  Egra 
Remain'd  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown ; 
Therefore  we  bear  the  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Being  cancell'd  till  the  empire  ransom  us. 
If  ever  that  should  be. 

WALLENBTXIN. 

Ye  merit  freedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  dauntless.    Lend  your  ears 
To  no  designing  whispering  court-minions. 
*  What  may  your  imposts  be  T 

BUBaOHABTEm. 

So  heavy  that 
We  totter  under  them.  The  gairison 
lives  at  our  costs. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

I  win  relieve  you.   Tell  me, 

There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still  ? 

[The  BuRooHASTER  hentata. 
^  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  it    Many  lie  conceal'd 
'  Within  these  walls— Confess  now— you  yourselP— 
[Fixes  hU  eye  on  him.  T^e  Burgomaster  alarmed. 

Be  not  alarm'd.    I  hate  the  Jesuits. 

Could  my  will  have  determined  it,  they  had 

Been  long  ago  expell'd  the  empire.   TrvM  me— 

Mass-book  or  Bible — 'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Of  that  the  world  has  had  suilicient  proof. 

I  built  a  church  for  the  reform'd  in  Glogau 

At  my  own  instance.    Harkye,  Burgmnaster ! 

What  is  your  name  ? 


BURGOMASTER. 

Pachhalbel,  may  it  pi 


jroQ. 


WALLEICSTEIN.  « 

Harkye ! 

But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  I  now 
Disclose  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Layt'i^  his  hand  an  the  Buroomabtbr's  Aouider 
with  a  certain  fobmmfy. 

The  times 
Draw  near  to  Aeir  fnlfHraent,  Burgomaster! 
The  high  wiH  lafl,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Haikye !  But  keep  it  to  youiaelf!  The  end 
Approache»,of  the  Spanaih  double  monarchy— 
A  new  anax)gement  is  at  hand.  You  saw 
The  three  moons  that  appear'd  at  once  in  the  Heavea 


BURGOMASTER. 

With  wonder  and  afl&ight ! 

W  AIUENBTE  IN. 

Whereof  did  two 
Strangely  transform  themselves  to  bloody  daggen^ 
And  only  one,  the  middle  moon,  remain'd 
Steady  and  dear. 

BUBG0MA8TER. 

We  applied  it  to  the  Turks. 

WALLENSTEDf. 

The  Turks !  That  all  f— I  tell  you,  that  two  empires 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
And  Luth'ranism  alone  remain. 

[Observing  Gordotv  and  Birrus. 
r  faith, 
Twas  a  smart  cannonading  that  we  heard 
This  evening,  as  we  joumey'd  hitherward ; 
Twas  on  our  left  hand.    Did  you  hear  it  here  f 

GORDON. 

Distinctly.  The  wind  brought  it  from  the  South. 

BUTLER. 

It  seem'd  to  come  from  Weiden  or  finm  Neustadt 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

Tis  likely.  That  *s  the  route  the  Swedes  are  tiliqg. 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  ? 

GORDON. 

Not  quite  two  hoDdred 
Competent  men,  the  rest  are  invalids. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

Good !  And  how  many  in  the  vale  of  JoduDk 

GORDON. 

Two  hundred  arquebusiers  have  I  sent  thilfaer. 
To  fortify  the  posts  against  the  Swedes. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

Good !  F  oommend'your  foresight  At  the  wuifa  too 
You  have  done  somewhat  ? 

GORDON. 

Two  additkmBl  hattfOM 
I  caused  to  be  run  up.    They  were  needed. 
The  Rhinegrave  presses  hard  upon  us,  Geoeial! 

WALLENBTEIN. 

You  have  been  viratchful  in  your  Emperor's  sernor- 
I  am  content  with  you,  lieutenantFColoneL 

[TsBffTiM' 
Release  the  outposts  in  the  vale  of  Jochim 
With  all  the  stations  m  the  enemy's  route. 

[TeGoRBOB 
Governor,  in  your  foithful  hands  I  leave 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.    I 
Studl  make  no  stay  here,  and  wait  but  the  anivsl 
Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  you,  togeOter 
With  all  the  regiments. 


SCENE  IV. 
7b  these  enter  Count  Teetbkt. 

TERT8KT. 

Joy,  General ;  joy !  I  bring  you  welcome  tidioga 

WALLENBTEIN. 

And  what  may  they  be  ? 

TERTBKT. 

There  has  been  an  engsgenNBt 
At  Neuatadt  {  the  Swedes  gairf* d  the  victory. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

From  whence  did  you  receive  the  intelligence  T 
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A  conotifMB  fiom  TinclieoMil  oonvey'd  it 
Soo&  aibr  nmriie  did  the  fight  begin ! 
A  mwp  of  the  ImperinlietB  fi«n  Facfaaa 
Had  Saned  their  way  into  the  Swediih  camp; 
The  eanaoiuide  oontiaiied  fall  two  houn ; 
Then  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  a  thounnd 
hnperialHiB,  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
Further  than  this  he  did  not  know. 

WJLLLEN8TKIN. 

How  came 
Impeml  troofs  at  Neusladt  f  Altringer, 
But  ywteiday,  ■feood  lixty  milee  from  there. 
Count  Galv*  ftioe  oottecfti  at  Frauenbeig, 
And  have  noC  the  full  complement   la  it  poaaible. 
That  Soya  perehanoe  had  ventured  ao  fiu-  onward  f 
It  cannot  ha^ 


We  aihall  aoon  know  the  whole, 
For  here  cornea  lUo,  full  of  haate,  and  joyoua. 


8CENE  V. 
Ta  them  enter  Illo. 

IIXO  (to  WALLKII8TEIN). 

A  coQiier,  Duke!  he  'wiahea  to  apeak  with  thee. 

TKRT8KT  {eagerly). 
Does  he  faring  oonfinDation  of  the  victory  ? 

WALLXIC8TEXN  {ot  ^  9ttme  Hnu). 
What  doea  he  bring  ?  Whence  cornea'  he  f 

ILLO. 

From  the  Rhinegraye. 
And  nhat  he  bringa  T  can  announce  to  you 
Bcfonhand.   Seven  Icaguea  diatant  are  the  Swedea; 
At  NevBladt  did  Max.  Piccolomini 
"nmnr  faimaelf  on  them  with  the  cavalry ; 
A  mmderoua  fight  took  place !  o'erpower'd  by  numben 
"^  Pappenheimera  all,  with  Max.  their  leader* 

{Wallxnstein  tkuddert  and  tumtpdle. 
Were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

WALLENtTKlN  {after  apttuUt  in  a  low  voice). 
Where  ia  the  meaaenger  T  Conduct  me  to  him. 

[Wallinstkin  ia  going,  token  Ladt  Neubrunn 
nuAea  inio  the  room.   Some  Servanit  fiOow 
her,  and  rttn  aeroe*  the  etage. 
NEmRVNir. 
Qelp!  Help! 

ILLO  tmd  TKETBKT  {ot  the  tame  time). 
WhatikowT 

UnBUBRUNN. 

ThePrinceaa! 

WALLIItVTCIN  and  TBRTBKT. 

Doea  ahe  know  it  f 
mEunDfrif  {at  the  tame  Hme  with  them). 
She  ia  dying!     [Hurriee  of  the  ttage,  when  Wallen- 

smif  and  Tektukt  foHow  her. 


SCENE  VI. 
BimxE  and  Gokdoit. 

^  OOKDON. 

What'athiaf 

BDTUEll. 

She  hae  loat  ihe  man  abe  loved— 
'omg  Fkxokmim,  who  fell  in  the  batde. 


OOMtoN. 

UnibrtunatoLady! 

BfJTLER. 

You  have  heard  what  Illo 
Reporteth,  that  the  Swedea  are  oonquerora. 
And  marching  hitherward. 

OOBOON. 

Too  well  I  heard  it 
BirrLSB. 
Tliey  are  twelve  regimenta  atrong,  and  there  ate  five 
Cloae  by  ua  to  protect  the  Duke.    We  have 
Only  my  aingle  regiment ;  and  the  garriaon 
la  not  two  hundred  atrong. 

GORDON. 

Tia  even  aa 

BUTLER. 

It  ia  not  poaaible  with  auch  email  ibrce 
To  bold  in  cuatody  a  man  Uke  him. 

GORDON. 

I  grant  it 

BUTLER. 

Soon  the  numben  would  diaarai  ua, 
And  liberate  him. 

GORDON. 

It  were  to  be  feared. 

BUTLER  {after  a  pauae). 
Know,  I  am  warranty  fi>r  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  I  pledged  myaelf  for  hie, 
Muat  make  my  word  good,  coat  it  what  it  will. 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  priaoner, 
Why^~death  makea  all  things  certain ! 

GORDON. 

Butler!  What? 
Do  I  underatand  you  ?  Gracioua  God !  Foii  could— 

BUTLER. 

He  muat  not  live. 

GORDON. 

And  you  can  do  the  deed ! 

BUTLER. 

Either  you  or  I.   Thia  morning  waa  hia  laat 

GORDON. 

You  would  aaaaaainate  him. 

BUTLER. 

Tia  my  purpoae. 

GORDON. 

Who  leana  with  hia  whole  confidence  upon  you ! 

BUTLER. 

Such  ia  hia  evil  deatiny ! 

GORDON. 

Your  General ! 
The  aacred  peiaon  of  your  General ! 

BUTLER. 

My  General  he  has  been. 

GORDON, 

That  'tia  only 
An  **  Aoa  heen*^  waahea  out  no  villany. 
And  without  judgment  paaa'd  f 

BUTLER. 

The  execution 
la  here  inetead  of  judgment 

GORDON. 

Thia  were  murder. 
Not  juatioe.   The  moat  guilty  ahould  be  heard. 

BUTLER. 

Hia  guilt  ia  clear,  ihe  Emperor  haa  paaa'd  judgment 
And  we  but  execute  hia  will 
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GORDON. 

We  should  not 
Hurry  to  realize  a  bloody  sentence. 
A  word  may  be  recall'd,  a  life  can  never  be. 

BUTLEK. 

Dispatch  in  service  pleases  sovereigns. 

GORDON. 

No  honest  man's  ambitious  to  press  fiirwaid 
To  the  hangman's  service. 

BUTLKR. 

And  no  brave  man  losea 
His  color  at  a  daring  enterjfrise. 

GORDON. 

A  brave  man  hazards  life,  but  not  his  conscience. 

BUTLKR. 

What  then  ?  Shall  he  go  forth,  anew  to  kindle 
The  unextinguishable  flame  of  war? 

GORDON. 

Seize  him,  and  hold  him  prisoner— do  not  kill  him ! 

BUTLKR. 

Had  not  the  Emperor's  army  been  defeated, 
I  might  have  done  so  — ^Bat  'tis  now  past  by. 

GORDON. 

O,  wherefore  open'd  I  the  strong-hold  to  him  7 

BDTLKR. 

His  destiny  and  not  the  place  destroys  him. 

GORDON. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseem'd  a  soldier, 
I  had  fellen,  defending  the  Emperor's  citadel ! 

BUTLKR. 

Yes!  and  a  thousand  gallant  men  have  perish'd ! 

GORDON. 

Doing  their  duty — ^that  adorns  the  man ! 

But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  cunes  it 

BUTLKR  (bringt  out  a  paper). 
Here  is  the  manifesto  which  commands  us 
To  gain  possession  of  his  person.    See — 
It  is  addreas'd  to  you  as  well  as  me. 
Are  you  content  to  take  the  consequences. 
If  through  our  feult  he  escape  to  the  enemy  I 

GORDON. 

I  f  Gracious  God ! 

BUTLKR. 

Take  it  on  yourself 
Come  of  it  what  it  may,  on  you  I  lay  it 

GORDO.N. 

0  God  in  heaven ! 

BUTLKR. 

Clin  you  advise  aught  else 
Wherewith  to  execute  the  Emperor's  purpose ! 
Say  if  you  can.    For  I  desire  his  fell, 
Not  his  destruction. 

GORDON. 

Merciful  heaven!  what  must  be 

1  see  as  clear  as  you.    Yet  still  the  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings! 

BUTLKR. 

Mine  is  of  harder  stuff!  Necessity 

In  her  rough  school  hath  steel'd  me.    And  this  IIlo 

And  Tertsky  likewise,  they  must  not  survive  him. 

GORDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  these.    Their  own  bad  hearts 
Impetl'd  them,  not  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
Twaa  they  who  strew'd  the  seeds  of  evil  passions 
In  his  calm  breast,  and  with  oflkious  villany 


Water'd  and  nuis'd  the  pois'nous  plants.   Msy  they 
Receive  their  earnests  to  the  uttermost  mite ! 

BUTLKR. 

And  their  death  shall  precede  his! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  this  ereoin; 

Amid  the  meny-making  of  a  feast. 

And  keep  them  ]HisonerB  in  the  citadels. 

But  this  makes  shorter  work.   I  go  this  imtnit 

To  give  the  necessary  orders. 


SCENE  vn. 


To  tkete  enier  Illo  and  Txrtbkt. 

TKRTBKT. 

Oar  lack  is  on  the  turn.    To«iorrow  cone 
The  Swedee~-twelve  thousand  gallant  warrion,  lib! 
Then  straightways  for  Vienna.    Cheerily,  fiiend  I 
What !  meet  such  news  with  such  a  moody  ike  ( 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 

Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  diose  woithleBi  tnim 

Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us; 

One  has  already  done  his  bitter  penance. 

The  Piocolomini :  be  his  the  fate 

Of  all  who  wish  us  evil !  This  flies  sure 

To  the  old  man's  heart ;  he  has  his  whole  life  Vxt 

Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raise  his  ancient  home 

From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince; 

And  now  must  seek  a  grave  for  his  only  son. 

BUTLKR. 

"Twas  ]»ty,  though !  A  youth  of  such  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament !  The  Duke  himielC 
"Twas  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  his  hetit 

ILLO. 

Hark  ye,  old  friend !  That  is  the  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  General- 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Itslisns- 
Yea,  at  this  very  moment  by  my  soul ! 
He  'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over, 
Could  he  thereby  recall  his  friend  to  life. 

TKRTSKY. 

Hush,  hush!   Let  the  dead  rest!  Hiis  evenins'i 

business 
Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  the  other  down~ 
Your  regiment  lUo !  gives  the  entertainment, 
Come !  we  will  keep  a  aierry  canuvsl — 
The  night  for  once  be  day,  and  'mid  full  glsa^ 
Will  we  expect  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

ILLO. 

Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  to^lay. 
For  there 's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !  TUb  i^ 
Shall  have  no  rest  till  it  be  bathed  to  the  hilt 
In  Austrian  blood. 

GORDON. 

Shame,  shame!  what  uSk'wVA 
My  Laid  Field  Manhal f  Wheiefore  foam  rw* 
Against  your  Emperor  ? 

BUTLKR. 

Hope  not  too  much 
From  this  first  victory.    Bethink  you,  sin ! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  tnxns; 
The  Emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

ILLO. 

The  Emperor  has  soldiers,  no  commander. 
For  this  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
Is  but  a  tyro.   Galas  7  He  *s  no  luck, 
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AjkI  wm  of  old  the  niner  of  armica. 

And  then  thii  viper,  th»  Octavio^ 

b  exoeUent  at  atabbing  in  the  beck. 

But  ne'er  meeta  Friedland  in  the  open  field. 


Tnutt  me,  my  fiieoda,  it  cannot  but  ancceed ; 
Fortuiie.  we  know,  can  ne*er  ibraake  the  Doke! 
And  only  under  Walleoalein  can  Aoatria 
Be  oooqneror. 

ILLO. 

The  Dnke  will  aoon  aitomble 
A  airily  amy :  all  oomes  crowding,  Btreaminff 
To  bumeia,  dedicate  by  deatiny, 
To  frme,  and  pnapenma  ibrtone.    I  behold 
Old  timea  cone  baick  again !  he  will  become 
Once  more  the  migh^  Lord  which  he  haa  been. 
How  will  the  Iboia,  who've  now  deaeited  him. 
Look  then?  I  can't  bat  laugh  to  think  of  them. 
For  hodi  will  he  proaont  to  all  hie  firienda, 
And  like  a  King  uid  fimperor  reward 
Trae  aervicea ;  bat  we  've  the  neareat  claimB. 

[To  Gordon. 
Too  win  not  be  ibigDtten,  Governor ! 
Hell  tike  yoo  from  thia  neat,  and  bid  you  ahine 
Iq  lugfaer  nation :  your  fidelity 
Wen  merili  it 

GOKDON. 

I  am  content  already. 
And  widi  to  climb  no  higher ;  where  great  height  ia, 
Thit  6U  moat  needa  be  great   **  Great  height,  great 
depth.'! 

ILLO. 

Here  yoa  have  no  more  buaineaa,  for  to-morrow 
Tbe  Swedea  will  take  poaaeaaion  of  the  citadel 
Came,  Tertaky,  it  ia  aapper-time.    What  think  yon  f 
Nay.  than  we  have  the  State  illuminated 
h  honor  of  the  Swede  f  And  who  refoaea 
1^  do  it  ii  a  Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

TKRTBKT. 

%!  Nay!  not  that,  it  will  not  pleaae  the  Duke— 

ILLO. 

What!  we  are  maatera  here ;  no  aool  ahall  dare 
Atow  kinaelf  imperial  where  we've  the  role. 
(Ji<^don  I  good  night,  and  for  the  laat  time,  take 
A  fiur  leave  of  the  place.    Send  out  patrola 
To  make  aecure,  the  vratch-word  may  be  alter'd 
Ai  the  stroke  of  ten  ;  deliver  in  the  keya 
To  the  Duke  himaeli;  and  then  you've  quit  ibr  ever 
Your  n-aidahip  of  the  gatea,  ibr  on  to-morrow 
The  Swedea  will  take  poaaeaaion  of  the  citadeL 

TIBTBKY  (flsheU  going,  to  Butlke). 
Yoo  come,  Ihoagh,  to  the  caatle  ? 

BUTLBB. 

At  the  right  time. 
{ExeuM  TKBTtKT  and  Illo. 


SCENE  vm. 

GoKDON  and  Botlbr. 


BI7TLBR. 

Do  aa  he  order'd  you.    Send  round  patrob. 
Take  meaaorea  for  the  citadel'a  aecurity ; 
When  they  are  within,  I  doae  the  caatle-gate 
That  nothing  may  tranapire. 

QoaooN  (uHth  eamett  anxiety). 

Oh!  haatenotao! 
Nay,  atop;  firat  tell  me— 

BUTLBR. 

Yon  have  heard  already, 
To^norrow  to  the  Swedea  belonga.    Thia  night 
Akme  ia  oura.    They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  atill  greater.   Fare  you  well 

GORDON. 

Ah !  yoor  looka  tell  me  nothing  good.    Nay,  Dotler, 
I  pray  you,  promiae  me ! 

BOTLBR* 

Theaon  haaaet; 
A  &teful  evening  doth  deacend  upon  ui. 
And  bringa  on  their  long  night !  Their  evil  atara 
Deliver  them  unarm'd  into  our  handa. 
And  fiom  their  drunken  dream  of  golden  ibrtunea 
The  dagger  at  their  heart  ahall  rouae  them.    Well, 
The  Duke  waa  ever  a  great  calculator ; 
Hia  fellow-men  were  figurea  on  hia  cheoa  board. 
To  move  and  atation,  aa  hia  game  required. 
Other  men'a  honor,  dignity,  good  name. 
Did  he  ahiA  like  pawna,  and  made  no  oonadence  of  it: 
Still  calculating,  calculating  atill ; 
And  yet  at  laat  hia  calculation  provea 
Elrroneoua;  the  whole  game  ia  loat ;  and  lo ! 
Hia  own  life  wiU  be  found  among  the  ibrfirila. 

OORDON. 

0  think  not  of  hia  erron  now ;  remember 
Hia  greatneaa,  hia  munificence,  think  on  all 
The  lovely  ieaturea  of  hia  character. 
On  all  the  noble  exploita  of  hia  life. 
And  let  them,  like  an  angel'a  arm,  unaeen 
Arreat  the  lifted  aword.  ^ 

BUTLBR. 

«  It  ia  too  late. 

1  aufier  not  myi^lf  to  feel  compaaakm. 
Dark  thoughta  and  bloody  are  my  dtUy  now : 

[Qnuping  Gordon's  hand. 
Gordon !  'tia  not  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  the  Duke,  and  have  no  cauae  to  love  him). 
Yet  'tia  not  now  my  hatred  that  impela  me 
To  be  hia  murderer.    Tia  hia  evil  fiite. 
Hoatile  concurrencea  of  many  eventa 
Control  and  aufcgugate  me  to  the  ofllice. 
In  vain  the  human  being  meditatea 
Free  action,    ^e  ia  but  the  wire-work'd*  pappet 
Of  the  blind  Power,  which  out  of  hia  own  choice 
Creates  Ibr  him  a  dread  neceanty. 
What  too  would  it  avail  him,  if  there  were 
A  aooMthing  pleading  fat  him  in  my  heart— 
SaU  I  must  kill  him. 


Gordon  (looking  after  them). 

Unhspvymen!  How  free  fiom  all  foreboding ! 
They  nah  into  the  outapread  net  of  morder, 
h the  blind  drankenneaa  of  victory; 
I  We  no  pity  for  their  fate.    Thk  Illo, 
TJ"  overflowing  and  foolhardy  villain. 
That  woaH  fkin  bathe  himself  in  hia  Empeior'a 
bkM)d^ 


GORDON. 

If  your  heart  apeak  to  yon. 
Follow  ita  impulse.    Tis  the  voice  of  God. 
Think  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  praapeioua 
Bedew'd  with  blood--aiia  blood  7  BeUeveitnot* 


•  We  doobt  the  praprietF  of  patting  ao 
BaBtiatiieBMiilbofaarehaiaclar.  T.__ 
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BUTLEK. 

Tou  know  not  Ask  not!  Wherefore  should  it  happen, 
That  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory,  an<f  hasten 
With  such  forced  marches  hitherward  f  Fain  would  I 
Have  given  him  to  the  Emperor's  mercy. — Gordon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  hkxMl — ^But  I  must  ransom 
The  honor  of  my  wofd« — ^it  lies  in  pledge — 
And  he  must  die,  or 

[Pastiomady  gratping  Goedon's  kcatd. 
Listen  then,  and  know ! 
I  am  duhomr^d  if  the  Duke  escape  us. 


GORDON. 


O !  to  save  such  a 


SUTLUL 

What! 


OO&DON. 

It  is  worth 
A  sacriiicew— Come,  friend !    Be  noble-minded! 
Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions. 
Forms  our  true  honor. 

BUTLER  {with  a  cold  arid  haughty  air). 
He  is  a  great  liord, 
This  Duke— and  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
This  is  what  you  would  say  f   Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me. 
Whether  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honor — 
So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved  7 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves. 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  station'd, 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  therefore  he  dies. 

GORDON. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  from  you !  [Exit  Gordon. 


SCENE  IX. 


BUTLER  {alcne). 
I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  life  long ; 
Tlie  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel. 
So  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon ' 
He  prizes  above  all  his  fealty ; 
His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  no^ng ; 
In  opposition  to  his  own  soft  heart 
He  subjugates  himself  to  on  iron  duty. 
Me  in  a  weaker  moment  possion  warp'd  ; 
I  stand  beside  him,  and  must  feet  myself 
llie  worse  man  of  the  two.  What,  though  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it  too — 
High-minded  Piccolomini ! 
There  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonor  me ! 
This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse ! 
Duke  Friedland,  thou  or  I— Into  my  own  hands 
Fortune  deliven  me — ^The  dearest  thing  a  man  has 
is  himself. 

{The  curtain  droptu) 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene— BiOZer's  ChaaAer. 

BiTTLER,  Major,  and  Geraldin. 

BUTLER. 

Find  me  twelve  strong  Dragoons,  ana  them  with 

pikes. 
For  there  must  be  no  firing — 
Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  banquetFiooiii, 
And  soon  as  die  dessert  is  served  up,  rush  all  in 
And  cry — ^M^ho  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor  f 
I  will  overturn  the  table — while  you  attack 
lUo  and  Tertsky,  and  dispatch  them  both. 
The  castle-palace  is  well  barr'd  and  guaided, 
That  no  intelligence  of  this  proceeding 
May  make  its  way  to  the  Duke. — Go  instantly; 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereux 
And  the  Macdonald ! 

GSRALDIN. 

Theyll  be  here  anoa 
[£n(GERAUiiK 

BtTTLER. 

Here's  no  room  for  delay.   The  citizens 
Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.    They  see  in  the  Duke 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.    Arms  too  have  been  given  out 
By  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  citizeni 
Have  volunteer'd  themselves  to  stand  on  guard. 
Dispatch  then  be  the  word.    For  enemies 
Threaten  us  from  without  and  from  within. 


SCENE  II. 
Butler,  Captaln  Devereux,  and  Macdonaldl 

MACDONAUX 

Here  we  are.  General. 

DRXICRBUX. 

What's  to  be  the  watch-word) 

BUTLER. 

Long  live  the  Emperor ! 

BOTH  {recoiUng). 
How? 

BUTLER. 

Live  the  House  of  AuFJiis' 

devereux. 
Have  we  not  sworn  fklelity  to  Friedland  ? 

MACDONAUX 

Have  we  not  march'd  to  this  pbce  to  protect  bimf 

BUTLER. 

Protect  a  traitor,  and  his  country's  enemy ! 

DEVEREUX. 

Why,  yes !  in  his  name  you  odminister'd 
Our  oath. 

MACDONALD. 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  Egrs. 

BUTLER. 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him. 

DE^'EREUX. 

So  then! 

MACDONALD. 

An  alter'd  case ! 

SOO 
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BimJCE  {to  Deterkux). 

Thou  wretched  man! 
SoeufyhKwttA  tbofa  diy  oath  and  colont 

DEVERKUX. 

Hie  devil  I — ^I  but  follow'd  your  example. 
If  yoo  ooold  piove  a  villain,*  why  not  we  T 

MACOONALA 

WeVe  nought  to  do  with  thinking — that's  your 


Ton  lie  our  General,  and  give  out  the  orden ; 
We  Mtow  you,  diough  the  track  lead  to  heU. 

BUTLKR  {appeased). 
Good  then!  we  know  each  other. 

MACnONAID. 

I  should  hope  so. 
DEvzasuz. 
SoUien  of  fortune  are  we— who  bids  most, 
Hehssn. 

MACDONALD. 

Til  e'en  so! 

BUTLKR. 

Well,  for  the  present 
Te  inoit  remain  honest  and  fiUthful  soldiers. 

DXVSRZUZ. 

We  wish  no  other. 

BI7TLE1. 

Ay,  and  make  your  fortunes. 

MACOONAUJb 

Tte  is  Hill  better. 

BUTUDIU 

listen! 

BOTB. 

We  attend. 

BDTUCR. 

It  ii  the  Emperor's  will  and  ordinance 

To  leiae  the  person  of  the  Pnnco-duke  Friedland, 

Alive  or  doad. 

DEVXRXUX. 

It  runs  so  in  the  letter. 

HACDONALn. 

Alive  or  dead — ^these  were  the  very  words. 

BUTLER.  • 

And  he  shall  be  rewarded  from  the  State 
In  hind  and  gold,  who  profiers  aid  thereta 

DEVEREUX. 

Ay !  that  sounds  well.  The  words  sound  always  well 
That  travel  hither  from  the  Court    Yes !  yee !  . 
We  know  already  what  Court-words  import 
A  golden  chain  perhaps  in  sign  of  favor. 
Or  an  old  chni^er,  or  a  parchment  patent, 
And  such  like. — ^Tho  Prince-duke  pays  better. 

MACDONALD. 

Yes, 

The  Duke's  a  splendid  paymaster. 

BUTLER. 

All  over 
MTith  that,  my  friends !  His  lucky  stars  are  set 

MACDONALD. 

And  is  that  oertainf 

BUTLER. 

You  have  my  word  for  it 

DEVEREUX. 

His  lucky  fottunes  all  past  by? 

BVTliEE. 

For  ever. 
He  is  as  poor  as  we. 

2A 


MACDONALI>. 

As  poor  as  we  f 

DEVEREUX. 

Macdonald,  well  desert  him. 

BUTLER. 

We  ni  desert  him  t 
Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already ; 
We  must  do  more,  my  countrymen !  In  short — 
We — we  must  kill  him. 

BOTH  {starting  hack). 
Kill  him! 

BUTLER. 

Yes !  must  kill  him ; 
And  for  that  purpose  have  I  chosen  you. 

BOTH. 

Us! 

BUTLER. 

Yon,  Captain  Devereux,  and  tfiee,  Maodonald. 

DEVEREUX  {after  a  pause). 
Choose  you  some  other. 

BUTLER. 

What}  art  dastardly f 
Thou,  with  full  thirty  lives  to  answer  for — 
Thou  conscientious  of  a  sudden? 

DEVEREUX. 

Nay, 
To  assassinate  our  Lord  and  General — 

MACDONALD. 

To  whom  we've  sworn  a  soldier's  oath--* 

BUTLER. 

The  oath 
Is  null,  for  Fiiedland  is  a  traitor. 

DEVEREUX* 

No,  no !  it  is  too  bad ! 

MACDONALD. 

Yes,  by  my  soul ! 
It  is  too  bad.    One  has  a  conscience  too- 
ns vereux. 
If  it  were  not  our  Chiedain,  who  so  long 
Has  issued  the  commands,  and  claim'd  our  duty. 

BUTLER. 

Is  that  the  olgoction  7 

DEVEREUX. 

Were  it  my  own  fother, 
And  tfie  Emperor's  service  should  demand  it  of  mo, 
It  might  be  done,  perhaps — But  we  are  soldiers. 
And  to  assassinate  our  Chief  Commander, 
That  is  a  sin,  a  foul  abomination. 
From  which  no  Monk  or  Confessor  absolves  ui. 

BUTLER. 

I  am  your  Pope,  and  give  you  absolution. 
Determine  quickly! 

DEVEREUX. 

•Twill  not  do. 

MACDONALD. 

T wont  do! 

BUTLER. 

Well,  off  then !  and — send  Pestalutz  to  roe. 

DEVEREUX  {hesitates). 
The  Pestalutz — 

MACDONALD. 

What  may  you  want  with  him  ? 

*BUTLER. 

If  you  reject  it,  we  can  find  enough — 

DEVEREUX. 

Nay,  if  he  must  fall,  we  may  cam  the  bounty 
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Afl  well  Qfl  any  other.    What  think  you. 
Brother  Macdonald  ? 

MACDONALD. 

Why,  if  he  must  fall. 
And  wSl  fiiU,  and  it  can't  be  otherwiBo, 
One  would  not  give  place  to  this  PestalutE. 

DKVEREUX  (after  gome  refiection). 
When  do  you  purpoae  he  should  fall  ? 

BUTUCK. 

This  night 
To-morrow  will  the  Swedes  be  at  our  gates. 

DEVKKEUX. 

You  take  upon  you  all  the  consequences! 

BirruER. 
I  take  the  whole  upon  n^e. 

DEVSREUX. 

And  it  is 
The  Emperor's  will,  his  express  absolute  will? 
For  we  have  instances,  that  folks  may  like 
The  murder,  and  yet  hang  the  murderer. 

BUTLER. 

The  manifesto  says-HiliTe  or  dead. 
Alive — 'tis  not  possible— you  see  it  ii  not 

DEVEREUX. 

Well,  dead  then !  dead !  But  how  can  we  come  at  him  f 
The  town  is  fill'd  with  Tertsky's  soldiery. 

MACDONALD; 

Ay!  and  then  Tertsky  still  remains,  and  Illo-« 

BUTLER. 

With  these  you  shall  begin— you  underhand  me  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

How  t  And  must  they  too  perish  f 

BUTLER. 

They  the  first 

MACDONALD. 

Hear,  Devereux !  A  bloody  evening  this. 

DEVEREUX. 

Have  you  a  man  for  that  7  Commission  me — 

BUTLER. 

Tis  given  in  trust  to  Mi^or  Geraldin ; 
This  is  a  carnival  night,  and  there 's  a  feast 
Given  at  the  castle — there  we  shall  surprise  them. 
And  hew  them  down.    The  Pestalutz,  and  Lesley 
Have  that  commisnon — soon  as  that  is  finish'd — 

DEVEREUX. 

Hear,  General !  It  will  be  all  one  to  you—* 
Harkye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 

BUTLER. 

T  will  be  the  lesser  danger  with  the  Duke. 

DEVEREUX. 

Danger!  the  devil!  What  do  you  think  me,  General? 
Tis  the  Duke's  eye,  and  not  his  sword,  I  fear. 

BUTLiSR. 

What  con  his  eye  do  to  thee  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

Death  and  hell ! 
Thou  know'st  that  I'm  no  milk-eop,  General ! 
But  'tis  not  eight  days  since  tlie  Duke  did  send  me 
Twenty  gold  pieces  fyr  this  good  warm  coat 
Which  I  have  on !  and  then  for  him  to  see  me 
Standing  before  him  with  the  pike,  his  murderer. 
That  eye  of  his  looking  upon  this  coat — 
Why— why^the  devil  fetch  me!  I'm  no  milk-sop! 

BITTLER. 

The  Duke  presented  thee  this  good  warm  coat 
And  thou,  a  needy  wight,  hast  pangs  of  coiMcience 


To  run  him  through  the  body  in  return. 

A  coat  that  is  far  better  and  far  wanner 

Did  the  Emperor  give  to  him,  the  Prince's  loanfle. 

How  doth  he  thank  the  Emperor?  With  revolt. 

And  treason. 

DSVEREUX. 

That  M  true.    The  devil  take 
Such  thankers!  I'U  dispatch  him. 

BUTLER. 

And  wooMitqQKt 
Thy  conscience,  thou  hast  naught  to  do  but  amply 
Pull  off  the  coat ;  so  canst  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  spirits. 

DBVEREUX. 

Tou  are  right 
That  did  not  strike  me.  1 11  pull  off  the  coat- 
So  there's  an  end  of  it 

MACDONALDu 

Yes,  but  there's  another 
Fbint  to  be  tliougfat  of. 

BUTLER. 

And  what's  that,  MacdoDaU! 

MACDONALD. 

What  avails  sword  or  dagger  against  him  t 
He  is  not  to  be  wounded — he 


BUTLER  (starting  up). 

What? 

MACDONALD. 

Safe  against  shot,  and  stab  and  flash !  Hard  fiaen. 
Secured,  and  warranted  by  the  black  art! 
His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  you. 

DEVKRXUX. 

In  Inglestadt  there  was  just  such  another : 
His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel ;  st  IssC 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  gunstod^ 

MACDONALD. 

Hear  what  I  '11  do. 

DEVEREUX. 

WeU? 

MACDONALD. 

In  the  cloister  hsn 
There 's  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 
Ill  make  him  dip  my  sword  and  pike  far  me 
In  holy  water,  and  say  over  them 
One  of  his  strongest  blessings.  That's  probstum! 
Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that 

BUTLRE. 

So  do,  Macdonald! 
But  now  go  and  select  from  out  the  regimeat 
Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellows. 
And  let  them  take  the  oaths  to  the  £mp«ror. 
Then  when  it  strikes  eleven,  when  the  fint  rooodi 
Are  poss'd,  conduct  them  silently  as  may  be 
To  the  house— I  will  myself  be  not  fiir  off 

.  DEVEREUX. 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Haitschier  and  Gordon. 
That  stand  on  guard  there  in  the  inner  chamber! 

BUTLER. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  die  place. 
I  lead  you  through  a  back-door  that's  defoided 
By  one  man  only.    Me  my  rank  and  oflke  * 
I  Give  access  to  the  Duke  at  every  hour, 
I  '11  go  before  you — with  one  poi[uaRi<«tndte 
Cut  HariBchier's  windpipe,  a^d  nuke  way  fer  yoo- 

DEVEREUX. 

And  when  we  are  there,  by  what  means  shall  wsS>>b 
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If  the  buniii 

that  be  quite  certaiii — 


The  Dnke'i  bed-chamber,  without  hit  alannixig 
The  lenrinli  of  the  Court;  for  he  has  here 
A  nunwiOQi  company  of  ibllowen  f 

Tie  attandants  fin  the  right  wing ;  he  hates  bustle, 
And  lodges  in  the  left  wing  quite  alone. 

DEVERKUX. 

Were  it  well  over— hey,  Bdacdonald  7  I 
Feel  queeriy  on  the  occasion,  devil  koown ! 

MACDONALDi 

And  I  to&  Tii  too  great  a  personage. 
Ptople  win  hdd  us  lor  a  bnoe  of  Yillains. 

BUTLKE. 

In  plenty,  honor,  splendor— Ton  may  saiely 
I^ogh  at  the  people's  babble. 


Squares  widi  one's 


Set  your  beaits  quite  at  ease.  Ye  save  for  Ferdma&d 
His  Ctown  and  Empire.  The  reward  can  be 
NomaUone. 

DKYEEKCTZ. 

And  'tis  his  purpose  to  dethrone  the  Emperor  t 

BOTLEE. 

Tei ! — ^Tes!— io  rob  him  of  his  Crown  and  lile. 

DEYEEBUX. 

And  he  must  fidl  by  the  executioner's  hands, 
Should  we  deliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor 

Alive  r, 

BUTLBE. 

It  were  his  certain  destiny. 

DEVEEBUX. 

WeU!  Wen !  Come  then,  Macdonald,  he  shaU  not 
lie  long  in  pain, 
[fsevai  BcrnLEE  through  one  door,  Macdonald  mtd 
Dbvzebux  through  the  other. 


SCENE  in. 


ScBNB— A  OothkandgloomyApartmeniaitheTHjcmaa 
Feiedi^and'b.  'Therla  on  a  teat,  pale,  her  eye$ 
doted.  The  Duchess  and  Lady  Neubeunn 
huaiedaboutker.  Waixenstein and CfteCouNTSM 
ta  onswrsolioR. 

walleNstbin. 

How  knew  she  it  so  soon  ? 


COUN" 

She  seems  to  have 
Fofeboded  some  misibrtune.    The  report 
Of  an  engagement,  in  the  which  had  fallen 
A  colonel  of  the  Imperial  army,  frighten'd  her. 
I  law  it  instantly.    She  flew  to  meet 
The  Swedish  courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning, 
Soon  wrested  from  him  the  diaastrous  secret. 
IVw  late  we  mise'd  her,  hasten'd  after  her, 
We  Ibund  her  \yvn%  in  hi*  arms,  aU  pale 
And  inaswoon. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  heavy,  heavy  blow ! 
And  ihe  so  unprepared !  Poor  child !  How  is  it  t 

[Turning  to  lAs  DucHOi. 
I«  die  ooming  to  herMlf  f 

OCCHEBB* 

Her  eyes  are  opening. 


She  Uvea. 


THBELA  (2oolku^  mmmi  her). 
Where  am  1 7 

WALLENSTEIN  (jfept  to  AcT,  roiung her%tpinhia 
Come,  cheerly,  Thekla !  be  my  own  bmve  girl ! 
See,  there's  thy  loving  mother.   Thou  art  in 
Thy  father's  arms. 

THBELA  {ttanding  tip). 

Where  is  he  f  Is  he  gonef 

DUCHE88. 

Who  gone,  my  daughter  ? 

THEKLA. 

He— the  man  who  ntter'd 
That  word  of  miseiy. 

WSCKWHk 

O!  think  not  of  it, 
My  Thekla! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

*     Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk ! 
Let  her  complain— mingle  j^our  teare  with  hen, 
For  she  hath  suiler'd  a  deep  anguish ;  but 
She'll  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Thekla 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  heart 

THEKLA. 

I  am  not  ill.  See,  I  have  power  to  stsnd. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep  7   Have  I  alann'd  her  f 

It  is  gone  by — I  recollect  myself— 

[Sht  caaU  her  eyes  round  the  room,  as  etddng  aome 
one. 
Where  is  he  Y  Please  you,  do  not  hide  him  from  me. 
You  see  I  have  strength  enough :  now  I  wiUhearhim. 

DUCHESS. 

No,  never  shall  this  messenger  of  evil 
Entor  again  into  thy  presence,  Thekla ! 

THEKLA. 

My  fiither— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Dearest  daughter ! 

THEKLA. 

I  'm  not  weak — 
Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again. 
You'll  grant  me  one  request? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Name  it»  my  daughter. 

THEKLA. 

Permit  the  stranger  to  be  call'd  to  me. 
And  grant  me  leave,  that  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  his  report  and  question  him. 

DDCHESS.^ 

No»  never ! 

COUNTESS. 

T  is  not  advisable — assent  not  to  it 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hush !  Wherefore  wouldst  thou  speak  with  him,  my 
daughter  f 

THEKLA, 

Knowing  the  whole,  I  shall  be  more  collected  : 
I  will  not  be  deceived.    My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.    I  will  not  be  spared. 
The  worst  is  laid  already :  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish ! 

DUCHESS  and  countebs. 
00  it  not 

THEKLA. 

The  horror  overpower'd  me  by  surprise. 
My  heart  betray'd  me  in  the  stranger's  presence ; 
He  was  a  witness  of  my  weaknen,  yea, 
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I  sank  into  hia  anui ;  and  that  has  ■hamed  me. 
I  muBt  replace  myself  in  his  esteem. 
And  I  must  speak  with  him,  perforce*  that  he, 
The  stranger,  may  not  think  ungently  of  me. 

WALLKNSIXIN. 

I  see  she  is  in  the  right,  and  am  inclined 

To  grant  her  this  request  of  hers.    Go,  call  him. 

(liADT  NxuBRUNN  goes  to  coS  Aim). 

DUCHXSS. 

But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present — 

THXKLA. 

Twere 
More  pleaang  to  me,  if  ^alone  I  saw  him : 
Trust  me,  I  ^all  behave  myself  the  more 
Collectedly. 

WAIXEN8TSIN. 

Permit  her  her  own  will. 
Leave  her  alone  viith  him :  £of  there  are  sorrovra, 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Its  own  support    A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  its  own  strength  alone.  In  her  own  bosom. 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  breve  girl.    I  '11  have  her  treated 
Not  as  the  womyan,  but  the  heroine.  (Qcing. 

COUNTESS  idetaimng  him). 
Where  art  thou  going?  I  heard  Tertsky  say 
That  'tis  thy  purpose  to  depart  from  hence 
To-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Tes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

COUNTKSS. 

O  take  us  with  you,  brother! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.    The  mists  of  doubt 
Magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  speaks  of  evil  ?  I  entreat  you,  sister, 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  leave  us  not  behind  ]^u  in  a  place 
That  forces  us>  to  such  sad  omens.    Heavy 
And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

These  walls  breathe  on  me,  like  a  church-yard  vai^lt 

1  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  how  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.    Take  us  with  you. 
Come,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty ! — Niece, 
Yours  too.  We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with  you ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tlie  place's  evil  omens  will  I  change, 

Making  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  beloved. 

LADY  NKUBRUNN  {returmng). 
The  Swedish  officer. 


SCENE  IV. 

Tbekla,  the  SwEDum  Captain,  Ladt  Niannna. 

CAPTAIN  {re^pectfvUy.tqipreatkmg  ker). 
Princess— I  must  entreat  your  gentle  pardon — 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech — ^How  could  I— 

TRBKLA  iwUk  dignUtf). 
Yon  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasion'd 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant 

CAPTAIN. 

I  fear  you  hate  my  presence. 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 

THEKLA. 

The  fault  is  mine.    Myself  did  wrest  it  fiom  yoa. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  interroptod 
Your  tale  at  its  commenoemenL  May  it  please  foo, 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

CAPTAIN. 

Princess,  'twill 
Renew  your  anguish. 

THXKLA. 

I  am  fiimw 
I  wiB  be  firm.  Well— how  began  the  engagenwDtf 

CAPTAIN. 

We,  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Nensladl, 
Intrench'd  but  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
When  towards  evening  roee  a  cloud  of  dust 
Frpm  the  wood  thitherward ;  our  vongoaid  fled 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  ahrm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  die  PappenheiiMn> 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  liiMi 
And  leapt  the  trenches ;  but  their  heedless  coonge 
Had  borne  them  onward  iiir  before  the  othe»^ 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distance  on)y. 
The  Pappenheimers  fbllow'd  daringly 
Their  daring  leader 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave  her  alone  with  me. 


[Erit 


DUCHESS  (fo  Thekla,  who  stotU  ond  Awera). 
There— pale  as  death!— Child,  'tis  impossible 
That  thou  shouldst  speak  with  him.  Follow  thy  mother. 

THXKLA. 

The  Lady  Neubruxm  then  may  stay  with  me. 

[Exeunt  Duchess  and  Coumtisb. 


[Thekla  hetrayt  agitation  in  her  geMtret. 

rv«?^        ^'n      »  »         _      • j>  ] 


Ofioer  paute*  HU  the  malKt  a  tign  to  kiM  fo 
proceed. 

CAPTAIN. 

Both  in  van  and  flsab 
With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them ; 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  ^ 
Stretch'd  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  diem. 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  ye/t  retreat; 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in. 
The  Rhinegrave  to  their  leader  call'd  aloud. 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader, 

Young  Piccolomini 

[Thkkla,  at  giddy,  gra^  « <^ 
Known  by  his  plume* 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches; 
Himself  leapt  first,  the  regiment  all  plunged  after. 
His  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  rear'd  u|n 
Flung  him  with  violence  oifl^  and  over  hhn 
The  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curb'd^ — - 
[TnxKLA  «o^  hat  accompanied  the  latl  ywc*^ 
all  the  markt  of  increaiing  agwy,  ^'^'^ 
through  her  wholeframe,  and  it  foBing'  ^ 
Lady  Neubhunn  rims  to  her,  and  reetua  Afl" 
in  her  emu. 


My  dearest  lady- 


NSITnUNN. 
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CAPTAIN. 

I  relife. 

THSCLA. 


Froee«d  to  the  condiMOTn. 


T  is  over. 


CAITAIN. 

Wild  despair 
bipired  the  lioope  with  trevxy  when  they  taw     . 
Their  trader  perish ;  every  thought  of  rescue 
Was  sporo'd ;  they  fought  like  wounded  tigen ;  their 
Fruitic  rtastBoce  round  our  aiMieiy ; 
A  mankuous  ^ht  took  place,  nor  was  the  contest 
Fioiih'd  beiwe  dieir  last  man  felL 


Where 


Princ 


CAPTAIN  {confuted). 


{faUering), 

And  whei 
-Ton  have  not  told  me  alL 


CAPTAIN  {after  a  pmmy. 

This  morning 
We  buried  him.    Twelve  youths  of  noblest  birth 
Did  bear  him  to  interment ;  the  Whole  anny 
Fc^w'd  the  bier.    A  laurel  deck'd  his  coffin ; 
Hie  sword  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  it. 
In  mark  of  honor,  by  the  Rhinegrave's  selC 
Nor  tears  were  wanting;  for  there  are  among  us 
Many,  wte  had  themselves  eiperienced 
He  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  mannem ; 
All  were  aifected  at  his  fiite.    The  Rhinegrave     * 
Would  willingly  have  saved  him ;  but  himself 
Made  vain  the  attempt — 'tis  said  he  wish'd  to  die. 

KZUBftUNsr  (K)  Thexla,  who  hat  hidden  her  counr 

temuux). 
Look  up,  my  dearest  lady 

TQEXLA. 

Where  is  his  grave  f 

CAPTAIN. 

At  Nenstadt,  lady ;  in  a  cloister  church 

Are  his  remains  deposited,  until 

We  can  receive  dii«ctions  from  his  fiither. 

TBEKLA. 

What  is  the  dokter's  name  t 

CAPTAIN. 

Saint  Catherine's. 

THEKUL 

And  how  for  is  it  thither? 

CAPTAIN. 

Near  twelve  leagues. 

THEKLA. 

And  which  the  way  f 

CAPTAIN. 

You  go  by  Tirschenreit 
And  Falkenberg,  through  our  advanced  posts. 


TBBKLA. 


Is  their  commander? 


Who 


CAPTAIN. 

Colonel  Seckendorf. 

[TBKKLA  alepB  to  the  tables  and  takes  a  ring  from 
a  cancel. 

TOKKLA. 

Ton  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony, 

And  shown  a  leeling  heart    Please  you,  accept 

[Owing  hm  the  riag'' 
A  BBaU nemrial  of  this  boor.    Now  go! 


[Thxkui  nlendy  makes  ngns  to  him  to  go,  and 
turns  from  him.  The  CArxAiN  UngerSt  and 
is  about  to  speak.  Ladv  Nkuseunn  repmUs 
the  signcdi  and  he  retires. 


SCENE  V. 

TiiEKLA,  Lady  Necbrunn. 

TilESLA  {falls  on  Ladt  Neubrunn's  neck). 
Now,  gentle  Neubrunn,  show  me  the  afiection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  prcHsised — ^prove  thyself 
My  own  true  ihend  and  faithful  foUow-pilgiim. 
'Tbis  night  we  must  away ! 

NECBEUNN. 

Away!  and  whither? 

THEKLA. 

Whither !  There  is  but  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  lies  buried !  To  his  coffin ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

What  would  you  do  there  f 

THEKLA. 

What  do  there? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  have  ask'd,  hadst  thon  e'er 

loved. 
TNbre,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him. 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

NEUBRUNN. 

That  place  of  death 

THEKLA. 

Is  now  the  only  place, 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me  not ! 
Cinne  and  make  preparations :  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 

NEtniRUNN. 

Your  father's  rago     ■- 

THEKLA. 

That  time  ia  past 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  sentence  of  the  world !  The  tongue  of  calumny ! 

THEKLA. 

Whom  am  I  seeking  ?  Him  who  is  no  more. 

Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms O  God ! 

I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 

NEUBRUNN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpleaa  feeble  women  ? 

THEELA. 

We  will  take  weapons :  my  arm  shall  protect  thee. 

NEUBRUNN. 

In  the  dark  night-tune  ? 

THEKLA. 

Darkness  will  conceal  us. 

NEUBRUNN. 

This  rough  tempestuous  night 

THEKLA. 

Had  he  a  soA  bed 
Under  the  hoofi  of  his  war-horaes  ? 

NEUBRUNN. 

Heaven ! 
And  then  the  many  posts  of  the  enemy ! 

TUSKLA. 

They  are  human  beings.    Misery  travels  (roe 
Through  the  whole  earth. 
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NKUBRUlfN. 

The  journey's  weaiy  length — 

THEKLA. 

The  pilgrim,  travelling  to  a  distant  shrine 

Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  count  the  leagnes. 

NXUBRUNN. 

How  can  we  pass  the  gates  7 

THEKLA. 

Gold  opens  them. 
G0|  do  but  go. 

NEUBRirNN. 

Should  we  be  raoogniied— 

TIuEKIiA. 

In  a  despairing  woman,  a  poor  fugitive, 

Will  DO  one  seek  the  daughter  of  Duke  Friedland. 

NEUBRITNN. 

And  where  procure  we  horses  for  our  flight  t 

THEKLA. 

My  eqneiry  procures  them.    Go  aAd  fetch  him. 

NKUBRUNN. 

Dares  he,  without  the^knowledge  of  his  lord  ? 

THEKLA. 

He  wiU.    Go,  only  go.    Delay  no  longer. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Dear  lady !  and  your  mother  I 

THEKLA. 

Oh!  my  mother! 

NSUBRUNN. 

So  much  as  she  has  sufier'd  too  already ; 
Your  tender  mother^-Ah !  how  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  anguish ! 

THEKLA. 

Woe  is  me !  my  mother ! 

[Paums, 
Go  mstantly. 

NEUBRCTNN. 

But  think  what  you  are  doing ! 

THEKLA. 

What  ooa  be  thought,  already  has  been  thought 

NBDBRUNN. 

And  being  there,  what  purpose  you  to  do  ? 

THEKLA. 

There  a  Divinity  will  prompt  my  souL 

NKUBRUNN. 

Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted ! 
And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet 

THEKLA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found. 

It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it, 

Rmistless  does  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tean  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning ! 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  till  I  have  left 

These  walls — ^they  fall  in  on  me — a  dim  power 
Drives  me  from  hence— O  mercy !  What  a  feeling ! 
What  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those !  They  fill. 
They  crowd  the  place !  I  have  no  longer  room  here ! 
Mercy !  Still  more !  More  still !  The  hideous  swarm  I 
They  press  on  me ;  they  chaso  me  from  these  walls — 
Those  hollow,  bodiless  Ibrma  of  living  men ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

You  frighten  me  so,  lady,  that  no  longer 

1  dare  stay  here  myself.    I  go  and  call 
Rosenheig  instantly.  [ExU  Lady  JVkubronn. 


SCENE  VI. 

THEKLA. 

His  spirit  *tis  that  calls  me :  'tis  Ae  troop 
Of  his  true  followers,  who  ofiei'd  up 
TThemselves  to  avenge  his  death :  and  they  socon  ne 
Of  an  ignoble  l<ntering — they  would  not 
Forsake  their  leader  even  in  his  death    fleydisdftr 

him! 
And  shall  /  live  f^ 

For  me  too  was  that  laurel-gariand  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.    life  is  an  empty  caAet: 
I  throw  it  from  me.    O !  my  only  hope; — 
To  die  beneath  the  hooft  of  trampling  steeds— 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth!  [ExUTeexll* 
^The  curtain  drop$). 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

Somx— A  Saloon^  UrmxnaLed  by  a  OdOery  wJucka- 
tetidt  far  inU>  the  badt-ground, 

Walunstein  {fitting  at  a  taHe). 

The  Swedish  Captain  (ttaniing  lefm  km). 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Commend  me  to  your  lord.    I  sympathise 
In  his  good  fortune ;  and  if  you  have  seen  bis 
Deficient  in  the  expressions  of  that  joy. 
Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand. 
Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good-will. 
For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.    Fsmroll, 
And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.    To^norrow 
The  citadel  shall  be  suirender'd  to  yon 
On  your  arrival. 

[T^AcSwEMBH  Captain  re<i7«s.  WALLiNfUWiito 
lost  in  thaugklj  hia  eyesjxei  wctaUy,  vd  Ht 
head  sustained  by  his  hand.  T%e  Cooivtbb 
Tertsky  enters,  stands  btfore  kirn  asifh  ■»- 
observed  by  him;  at  length  he mrtt^maker 
and  recoUecU  himsei/, 

wAllknstrin. 
Comest  thou  from  her  f  Is  she  restored  t  Bomisdit^ 

C0UNTE88. 

My  sister  tells  me,  she  was  more  collected 
After  her  conversatbn  with  the  Swede.' 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  pang  will  wfi^ 
She  will  shed  tears. 

COUNTESS. 

I  find  thee  alter'd  too, 
My  brother !  After  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit    O  remain  thou  firm! 
Sustain,  uphold  us !  For  our  light  thou  art. 
Our  sun. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Be  quiet    I  ail  nothing.   Where '■ 
Thy  husband  7 

•  The  aoEloqay  of  Tbakis  eooMti  in  ths  oncinil  erartfj; 
twenty  lines,  twenty  of  which  ue  in  rhymes  of  inefelu  nttr 
ranee.  ItfaottcbtitpradenttoabndfeiL  IiMleedthswboi**^^ 
between  Thetis  end  LwlyNeabronDinifht.  psihapiihtts"" 

ooaitted  withoat  iiuujy  to  the  pisy.  - 
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COUNTXSB. 

At  a  banquet— he  and  Ilia 

WALLKianiN  (ruM  and  tlride*  acrota  the  aahcn). 
The  ojght'i  &r  spent    Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

COUNTXSB. 

Bid  me  not  go^  O  let  me  itay  with  thee ! 

WALLSN6TEIN  (movu  to  the  vfindow). 
Dkk  is  a  busy  motion  in  the  Heaven, 
The  wind  doth  chase  the  flag  upon  the  tower. 
Fart  sweep  the  clouds,  the  sickle*  of  the  moon. 
Straggling,  darts  snatches  of  uncertain  light. 
No  form  of  star  is  visible !   That  one 
White  stain  of  light,  that  single  glimmeiing  yonder, 
Is  from  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 
Is  Jnpiter.    (A  pauat).    But  now 
The  bbcknesB  of  the  troubled  element  hides  him! 
[fie  sinks  into  profound  rndttnckdy,  and  lo6k§ 
vaeandy  into  the  di$tance. 
ooDinuB  (jU)okM  on  him  moumJuByt  then  grtup$  hit 

hand). 
What  art  thou  brooding  on? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Methinka,  *  * 

If  I  bat  saw  him,  *t  would  be  well  with  me. 
He  is  the  star  of  my  nativity, 
And  oAen  marvellously  hath  his  aspect 
Shot  strength  into  my  heart 

C0UNTE88. 

T%ou  It  see  him  again. 
WALLENBTEUV  (remains  for  a  vAUe  with  absent  ndndf 

then  assumes  a  livdier  manner,  and  turns  suddenly 

to  the  Couniess}. 
See  him  sgain  f  O  never,  never  again ! 

COUNTKSfl. 

How! 

WALLENSTXUr. 

He  is  gone— is  dust 

COUNTE88. 

Whom  meanest  thou  then? 

WALLXNBTETN. 

He,  the  more  finlunate !  yea,  he  hath  finish'd !     • 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future. 

His  life  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  was. 

And  csnnot  ocase  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 

Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 

Tzicff'm  he,  above  desire  ai^  fear ; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

Of  the  unsteady  planets.    O  'tis  well 

With  Hmf  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 

Veil'd  in  thick  darkneas  brings  for  us? 

*  Umbo  Ibar  limi  are  expreMed  io  tho  origiosl  with  eiquiaiie 

fe&eity. 

An  Biouoel  iat  fescfasflif o  BewegtiDf , 
Dcs  Thurmes  Fahoe  jaf t  der  Wind,  ■cfanell  geht 
Dw  Wdken  Zas,  die  Mondu-Siekel  unaikt^ 
Uud  dorch  die  Nscbt  raekt  ODg«wiMe  UeUe. 

Ths  woid  "  mooii-Bickle,"  remindi  me  of  a  posMf  a  in  Har- 
ria.  ai  quoted  by  JobiMOO.  under  the  word  "  falcated.'*  **  The 
eiAchlaiied  part  of  the  moon  appears  in  the  foim  of  a  tickle  or 
"BQHBg-book,  wfakfa  ia  while  ■be  ii  movinf  from  the  corjonc- 
tioo  to  the  oppoaitioo,  or  fiom  the  new-moon  to  the  full:  but 
flam  fon  to  a  new  again,  the  eolichteoed  pan  appears  gibboui, 
ud  the  dark /a/cAied.*' 

The  worda  **  wanken**  and  "  lehweben**  are  not  eaaily  trant* 
>«ted.  The  EngUah  wonb,  bjr  which  wo  attempt  to  render 
t^Mv,  are  either  rnlgar  or  pedantic,  or  not  of  lOlHeiianlly  gene- 
w  appbeation.  So  "  dcr  Wolkon  Zag'*~Tbe  DraA.  the  Pro- 
«««0Q  of  ehMidi.-.Tbe  BUsms  of  ths  Cloads  sweep  onward 
wtwift 


C00NTES8. 

Thou  speakest 
Of  PiccolominL    What  was  his  death  ? 
The  courier  had  just  leA  thee  as  I  came. 

[Wallenstein  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  makes 
si^ns  to  her  to  be  silent. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view. 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days. 
Welcome  with  joyovu  heart  the  victory, 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.    Not  to-day, 
For  the  fint  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead ; 
To  thee  he  died,  when  fint  he  parted  from  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,*  I  know ; 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  ?  From  the  higheal. 
As  fiom  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day 
He  learns  to  wean  himself:  lor  the  strong  houm 
Conquer  him.    Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  hbn.    The  bloom  is  vanish'(f  from  my  life. 
For  O!  he  stood  besjde  me,  like  my  youth, 
Transform'd  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exlmlations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  beautiful  is  vanished—- and  returns  not 

•  C0UNTB8. 

O  be  not  treacherous  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  viviiy 
Itself   Thou  lovest  and  priaest  virtues  in  him. 
The  which  thyself  didst  phmt,  thyself  unfold. 

WALLENSTEIN  {Stepping  to  the  door). 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  this  late  hour  f 
It  is  the  Governor.    He  bringv  the  keys 
Of  the  Citadel.    Tis  midnight   Leave  me,  sister! 

CO0NTE88. 

0  'tis  so  hard  to  me  this  night  to  leave  thee— 
A  boding  fear  possesses  me! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fearf  Wherefore?' 

COUNTESS. 

Shouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  and  we  at  waking 
Never  more  find  thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fandes! 

COUNTESS. 

0  my  soul 
Has  long  boon  weigh'd  down  by  these  dark  forebodings. 
And  if  I  combat  and  repel  them  waking. 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreams. 

1  saw  thee  yester-night  with  thy  first  wife 
Sit  at  a  banquet  gorgeously  attired. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  was  a  dream  of  fiivorable  omen, 

That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  fortunes. 

COUNTESS. 

To-day  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  thee 

In  thy  own  chamber.    As  I  enter'd,  lo ! 

It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  the  Chartreuse 

At  Gitschin  'twos,  which  thou  thyself  hast  founded. 


ich. 


*  A  very  insdeqoate  tranalatioB  of  the  original. 
Vemehmorzen  werd*  ich  dieaen  Bchlag,  daa  Wi 
Dena  waa  versehmerste  nicht  der  Menach ! 

LITERALLY. 

I  ihall  grieo*  down  thia  blow,  of  that  I  *m 
What  doaa  not  aian  grieve  down  1 
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And  where  it  is  thy  will  diat  thou  shouldat  be 
Interr'd. 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

Tliy  aoul  m  hvtsy  with  them  thoughti. 

COUNTESS. 

What !  dost  thou  not  believe  that  oft  in  dreams 
A  voice  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  us  f 

WAIX.EN8TEIN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  such  voices. 

Tet  I  would  not  call  them 

Voices  of  warning  that  announce  to  us 

Only  die  inevitable.    As  the  sun. 

Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 

In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 

Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 

And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 

That  which  we  read  of  the  fourth  Henry's  death 

Did  ever  vex  and  h^unt  me  tike  a  tale 

Of  my  own  future  destiny.    The  king 

Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom /)f  the  knife, 

Long  ere  Ravaillac  arm'd  himself  therewith. 

His  quiet  mind  fonook  him :  the  phantasma 

Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 

Into  the  open  air :  like  ftineral  knells 

Sounded  Uiat  coronation  festivd ; 

And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 

Of  those  feet  that  oven  then  were  seeking  him 

Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris. 

COUNTESS. 

And  to  thee 
The  voice  within  thy  soul  bodes  nothing  ? 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

Nothing. 
Be  wholly  tranquil. 

COUNTESS. 

And  another  time 
I  hasten'd  after  thee,  and  thou  rann'st  from  me 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spacious  hall. 
There  seem'd  no  end  of  it :  doors  creak'd  and  clapp'd ; 
I  followed  panting,  but  could  not  o'ertake  thee ; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 
Grasped  from  behind-^the  hand   was  cold,    that 

grasp'd  m&— 
Twas  thou,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there  seem'd 
A  crimson  covering  to  envelop  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  is  the  crimson  tapestry  of  my  chamber. 

COUNTESS  {gazing  on  Aim), 
If  it  should  come  to  that*— if  I  should  see  thee. 
Who  Btandest  now  before  me  in  the  fullness 
Of  life —  [She  falls  on  kit  breast  and  weeps. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor's  proclamation  weighs  upon  diee— 
Alphabets  wound  not — and  he  finds  no  hands. 

COUNTESS. 

If  he  should  find  them,  my  resolve  is  taken — 
I  bear  about  me  my  support  and  refuge. 

[Exit  Countess. 


SCENE  n. 

Wallknstbin,  Gordon. 

wallenstein. 
All  quiet  in  the  town  7 

GORDON. 

The  town  w  quiet 


WALLENCTEIN. 

I  hear  a  boisterous  music !  and  the  Castle 
Is  lighted  up.    Who- are  the  revellers  ? 

GORDON. 

There  is  a  banquet  given  at  the  Castle 

To  the  Count  Tertsky.  and  Field  Marshal  lOo. 

WALLEN8TBUC 

In  honor  of  the  victor]^— This  tribe 

Can  show  their  joy  in  nothing  else  bat  feaatiiig. 

[Rings.    The  Groom  or  the  Coahbb] 
Unrobe  me.    I  will  lay  me  down  to  sleepu 

[Wallb!«btein  takes  the  keys  from  Gordos. 
So  we  are  guarded  from  all  enemies. 
And  shut  in  with  sure  friends. 
For  all  must  cheat  me,  or  a  fiice  like  this 

[Fixing  his  eye  on  Gokdoh. 
Was  ne'er  a  hypocrite's  mask. 

[The  Groom  or  the  Chamber  takes  qfkis  man- 
tle, ocBar,  and  scarf. 

WALLENSTRmr. 

Take  care— what  is  that  X 

OROOM  or  the  CHAMBER. 

The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  twa 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well,  it  has  lasted  long  enough.    Here— gi¥e  h. 

[He  takes  and  looks  at  the  oksta. 
Twas  the  first  present  of  the  Emperor. 
He  hung  it  round  me  in  the  war  of  Frinle, 
He  being  then  Archduke;  and  I  have  worn  it 
Till  now  from  habit— 
From  superstition,  if  3rou  will.    Belike, 
It  was  to  be  a  Talisman  to  me ; 
And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck  in  &ith. 
It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  my  lifo  long 
The  volatile  fortune,  whose  first  pledge  it  wbbl 
Well,  be  it  so!  Henceforwaid  a  new  fortupa 
Must  spring  up  for  me ;  for  the  potency 
Of  this  charm  is  dissolved. 

•    Groom  or  the  Chamber  retires  with  Use  vest' 
menu.    Wallenstein  rises,  takes  a  stride 
across  the  room,  and  standa  at  last  before 
Gordon  in  a  posture  of  meditatiem. 
How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me !  I 
Behold  myself  once  more  at  Boigau,  where 
We  two  were  Pages  of  the  Court  together. 
We  oftentimes  disputed :  thy  intention 
Was  ever  good ;  but  thou  wert  wont  to  play 
The  Moralist  and  Preacher,  and  wouldst  rail  at  me— 
That  I  strove  afhsr  things  too  high  for  me. 
Giving  my  faith  to  bold  unlawful  dreama, 
And  still  extol  to  me  the  golden  mean. 
— ^Thy  wisdom  hath  been  proved  a  thriftless  fiittod 
To  thy  own  self    See,  it  has  made  thee  earij 
A  superannuated  man,  and  (but 
That  my  munificent  stars  virill  intervene) 
Would  let  thee  in  scmie  miseraUe  conssr 
Go  out  like  an  untended  lamp. 

GORDON. 

My  Prince! 
With  light  heart  the  poor  fisher  moors  his  boat. 
And  watches  from  the  shore  the  lofty  ship 
Stnnded  amid  the  storm. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Art  thou  already 
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b  hvbor  dMO,  old  man?  Well !  I  am  not 
The  tmoooqner'd  ipirit  drivei  me  o'er  life'*  billowi ; 
My  pUnkf  rtill  finn,  my  canvas  iwelling  proudly. 
Bope  is  my  goddoas  atill,  and  Youth  my  inmate ; 
And  whiJe  we  atand  thoa  front  to  fiont  almoa^ 
1  mig^t  preaume  to  aay,  that  the  awift  yearn 
Have  paa'd  by  powerleaa  o'er  my  unblanch'd  hair. 
[kemMeiwidkUmgitrideaacntatktSal€om,ami 
remauu  on  the  appomU  nde  ovet'Ogaiiut 
Goaooif. 
Wi»  DOW  pernata  in  calling  Fortune  ftlae  7 
To  me  she  has  proved  faithful,  with  food  love 
Took  me  from  out  the  common  ranks  of  men, 
And  like  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
Carried  me  swifUy  up  the  steps  of  life. 
NodUDf  is  ooimnon  in  my  destiny, 
Kor  in  the  farrows  of  my  hand.    Who  darea 
hierpret  then  my  life  for  me  as  'twere 
(^  of  ihe  tmdistinguiahable  many  ? 
True,  in  this  present  moment  I  appear 
Fallen  low  indeed ;  but  I  ahall  rise  again. 
Tbe  high  flood  will  aoon  follow  on  thia  ebb ; 
The  foontsin  of  my  fortune,  which  now  stops 
Reprea'd  and  bound  by  aome  malicioua  atar, 
Will  8000  in  joy  play  forth  from  all  ita  pipea. 

GORDON. 

And  yet  remember  I  the  good  old  proverb, 
'Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day.** 
I  wmiJd  be  slow  from  long-continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope :  for  Hope  is  the  companion 
Given  to  dw  unfortunate  by  futying  Heaven ; 
Fear  hoven  round  the  he^  of  prosperous  men : 
For  itiU  unsteady  are  the  acales  of  fate. 

WAL1.EN8TKIN  (tmUing). 
I  hear  the  very  Gordon  that  of  old 
Wai  wont  to  preach  to  me,  now  once  more  preaching ; 
I  know  well,  that  all  sublunary  thinga 
Are  ftiU  the  vassals  of  vicissitude. 
The  onpropitious  gods  demand  their  tribute. 
This  long  sgo  the  ancient  Pagans  knew : 
And  therefore  of  their  own  accord  they  offer'd 
To  themselves  injuries*  so  to  atone 
The  jealousy  of  their  divinities : 
And  human  sacriflcea  bled  to  Typhon. 

[After  a  pauMe^  aerious,  and  in  a  mart  Buhdued 


I  too  have  sacrificed  to  him— For  me 

Then  fell  the  deareat  friend,  and  through  my  foult 

He  fell!  No  joy  from  favorable  fortune 

Can  overwei^  the  anguish  of  this  stroke. 

The  envy  of  my  destiny  is  glutted : 

Kife  pays  for  life.    On  hia  pure  head  the  lightning 

<Vai  drawn  off  which  would  else  have  shatter'd  me. 


SCENE  m. 
To  thete  enter  Sen. 

WALLENarSIN. 

unotdiatSem?  and  beside  himaeU; 

u  one  may  tmat  hia  looks  f  What  brings  thee  hither 

At  this  late  hour,  Baptistaf 

ran. 
.  Terror,  Doke ! 


Wbatnowt 
SB 


niiL 

Flee  ere  the  day-break ! 
Tmat  not  thy  perKm  to  the  Swedes ! 

WAUilNSTIUf. 

WhatiMw 
b  in  thy  tfaooghti  t 

8XNI  (with  louder  voice). 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  these  Swedes^ 

WAJLLSN8TEIN. 

What  ia  it  then  f 

•INI  {ttSl  more  yrgentlif). 

0  wait  not  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes ! 
An  evil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 

From  fiUse  friends.   All  the  signs  stand  ftdl  of  honor! 
Near,  near  at  hand  the  network  of  perdition— 
Yea,  even  now  'tia  being  caat  around  thee ! 

WAIXIN8TBIN. 

Bsptista,  thou  art  dreaming ! — ^Fear  befools  ifaae. 

BENI. 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  foar  deludea  me. 
Come,  read  it  in  the  planetary  aspects ; 
Read  it  thyself,  that  ruin  threatena  thee 
From  fidse  fHenda ! 

WALLENmiN. 

From  the  falseneaa  of  my  IHendi 
Has  risen  the  whole  of  my  unprosperous  fortunes. 
The  warning  should  have  come  before.  Atpreaent 

1  need  no  revelation  from  the  ataza 
To  know  that 

axNi. 
Come  and  seo !  trust  thine  own  eyea ! 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life— 
An  enemy ;  a  fiend  lurks  close  behind 
The  radiance  of  thy  planeL — O  be  wam'd ! 
Deliver  not  thyself  up  to  these  heathens. 
To  wage  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

WALLENSTKIN  (laughing  genily). 
The  oracle  rails  that  way !  Yes,  yes !  Now 
I  recollect.    This  junction  with  the  Swedes 
Did  never  please  theo— lay  thyself  to  sleeps 
Baptista !  Signs  like  these  I  do  not  fear. 

ooanON  (toho  during  the  wAofe  of  fAtf  diakgue  ha» 
ahoum  marha  cf  extreme  agitation^  and  now  tunu  fo 

WALLENSTBIN). 

My  Duke  and  General !  May  I  dare  presome  ? 

WALLEN8TSIN. 

Speak  freely. 

GORDON. 

What  if  'twere  no  mere  creation 
Of  fear,  if  God's  high  providence  vouchsafiMl 
To  intorpoae  its  aid  for  your  deliverance. 
And  made  that  mouth  its  organ  ? 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Ye  're  both  feverish ! 
How  can  miahap  come  to  me  from  theae  Swedes  7 
They  sought  this  junction  with  me— 'tis  their  in- 
terest 

QOftDON  (with  difficuUy  auppfeumg  ki»  sauCioii). 
But  what  if  the  arrival  of  theae  Swedea-^ 
What  if  thia  were  the  very  thing  that  wiqg'd 
The  ruin  that  is  flying  to  your  tomplea  \ 

[FUngi  hime^f  at  hU  feet. 
There  is  yet  time,  my  Prince. 


Obearhim!  hear  him! 
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GORDON  (mn). 
The  Rbinegrave'fl  still  far  off   Give  but  the  orden, 
Thii  dtadd  shall  close  its  gates  upon  him. 
If  then  he  win  besiege  us,  let  han  try  it 
But  this  I  say  ;  he  '11  find  his  own  destruction 
With  his  whole  force  before  these  ramparts,  sooner 
Than  weary  down  the  valor  of  our  spirit 
He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  liMoes, 
Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader. 
Is  able  to  perform.    And  if  indeed 
It  be  tfiy  serious  wish  to  make  amend 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amiss, — this,  this 
Will  touch  and  reconcile  the  Emperor 
Who  gladly  turns  his  heart  to  thoughts  of  mercy, 
And  Friedland,  who  returns  repentant  Id  him. 
Will  stand  yet  higher  in  his  Emperw's  favor. 
Than  e'«r  he  stood  when  he  had  never  &llen. 

WALLEN8TXIN  (coiiteffiplates  km  with  8ttrpn$e,  remaint 
gUent  OioAtZe,  betraying  atrcng  emoCton). 

Gordon — ^your  zeal  and  fervor  lead  you  fiir. 
Well,  well — an  old  friend  has  a  privilege. 
Blood,  Gordon,  has  been  flowing.    Never,  never 
Can  the  Emperor  pardon  me :  and  if  he  couldp 
Tet  I — 1  ne'er  could  let  myself  be  pardon'd. 
Had  I  foreknown  what  now  has  taken  place, 
That  he,  my  dearest  fnend,  would  foil  for  me. 
My  first  death-ofilering ;  and  had  the  heart 
Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Gordon, 
It  may  be,  I  might  have  bethought  myselC 
It  may  be  too,  I  might  not     Might  or  might  not. 
Is  now  an  idle  question.    All  too  seriously 
Has  it  begun,  to  end  in  nothing,  Gordon ! 
Let  it  then  have  its  course. 

[Slq)ping  to  the  window. 
All  dark  and  silent — at  the  Castle  too 
All  is  now  hush'd — Light  me,  Chamberlain ! 

[The  Grooh  of  the  Chamber,  who  hoi  entered 
during  the  but  dialogue,  and  had  been  ttand- 
ing  at  a  diatance  and  Uttening  to  it  with 
vuRtUe  expreetUms  of  the  deepest  intereet,  ad- 
vances in  extreme  agitation,  and  throws  him' 
sdf  atthe  Duke's  feet 
And  thou  too !  But  I  know  why  thou  dost  wish 
My  reconcilement  with  the  Emperor. 
Poor  man !  he  haih  a  small  estate  in  Cninthen, 
And  foaiB  it  will  be  forfeited  because 
He 's  in  my  service.    Am  I  then  so  poor. 
That  I  no  longer  can  indemnify 
My  servants  ?  Well !  to  no  one  I  employ 
Means  of  oompuhuon.    If  'tis  thy  belief 
That  Fortune  has  fled  fiom  me,  go !  forsake  me. 
Tliis  night  for  the  last  time  mayst  thou  uniobe  me, 
And  then  go  over  to  thy  Emperor. 
Gordon,  good  night !  I  think  to  make  a  long 
Sleep  of  it :  for  die  struggle  and  the  turmoil 
Of  this  last  day  or  two  was  great  May 't  please  you ! 
Take  care  that  they  awake  me  not  too  early. 

[Exit  WALLENSTEiN,(Ae  Groom  or  the  Chamber 
lighting  him.  Seni  foUomSt  Gordon  remaiju 
on  the  darhened  stage,  following  the  Duke 
with  his  eye,  till  he  disappears  at  the  farther 
end  cf  the  gallery :  then  by  his  gestures  the  old 
man  expresses  Uw  depth  of  his  anguish,  and 
stands  leaning  against  apMar, 


SCENE  IV. 

Gordon,  Butler  (at  first  behind  the  Scenal^ 

.    butler  {not  yet  cane  into  view  of  the  slag^ 
Here  stand  in  silence  till  I  give  the  oignaL 

ooROOif  (starts  tq}). 
'TIS  he,  he  has  already  brought  the  muidereis. 

butler. 
The  lights  are  out    All  lies  in  piofound  sleeps 

OOROOlf. 

What  shall  I  do ?  Shall  I  attempt  to  save  him? 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house  ?  Alarm  the  guards  f 

BUTLER  (tgjpears,  but  scaredy  on  the  stage). 
A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  corridor. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  Duke's  bed'Chamber. 

GORDON. 

But  then  I  break  my  oath  to  the  Emperor  ; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  the  oiemy. 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  down  upon  my  head 
All  the  dread  consequences  t 

BUTLER  {stepping  forward). 

Hark!  Who  speaks  dteieT 

GORDON. 

Tis  better,  I  resign  it  to  the  hands 
Of  Providence.    For  what  am  I,  that  / 
Should  take  upon  myself  so  great  a  deed  ? 
/  have  not  murder'd  him,  if  he  be  murder'd  ; 
But  all  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed  ; 
itfuae— and  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
I  must  sustain  them. 

BOTLKR  (advances). 

I  should  know  that  voice. 

GORDON. 

Butler! 

BUTLER. 

Tis  Gordon.    What  do  you  want  here  ? 
Was  it  so  late  then,  when  the  Duke  diamiss'd  you  f 

GORDON. 

Tour  hand  bound  up  and  in  a  icaiff 

BUTLER. 

Tis  wmmded. 
That  Illo  fought  as  he  were  fnntie,  till 
At  last  we  threw  him  on  the  ground. 

GORDON  (Auddering). 

Both  dead? 

BUTLER. 

bhe  inbedf 

GORDON. 

Ah,Bader! 

BtTTLER. 

Is  he !  Speak. 

GORDON. 

He  shall  not  perish !  Not  through  you  *  Hie  Heaven 
Refuses  yoiir  aim.    See — 'tis  wounded ! — 

BUTLER. 

There  ia  no  need  of  my  arm. 

GORDON. 

The  most  guflty 
Have  perish'd,  and  enough  is  given  to  justice. 

[7^  Groom  of  the  Chamber  advattoes  from 
the  gallery  with  his  finger  on  his  wsouA, 
fntoiding  sUenee. 

GORDON. 

He  sleeps!  O  murder  not  the  bdly  alaep! 

BUTLOU 

No!  he  shall  die  awake.  (It ^ 
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GOIOON. 

His  heart  itill  clesTes 
To  eaithly  diingB :  he  '■  not  prepared  to  step 
loio  (he  pnieoce  of  lui  God ! 

BVTLKK  (gcing). 

Ood  '■  merdful ! 
ooftDON  {hcUU  km). 
Gnm  him  but  thii  nigfat'e  respite. 

BUTLKE  {kurrtfing  of). 

The  next  moment 
l&yrain  aU. 

oosooN  (hdd9  him  tftZZ). 
QDehour! 

BUTUDU 

Unhoidme!  What 
Cm  that  thort  respite  profit  him  f 

GORDON. 

O— Time 

Wsb  mimcles.   In  one  hour  many  thouaandt 
Of  gnins  of  aand  ran  out ;  and  quick  as  they, 
TboDgfat  ibUowi  thought  within  the  human  aouL 
Only  one  hour !  Your  heart  may  change  its  pnrpoae, 
fiti  heart  may  change  ita  purpose — some  new  tidings 
Msy  oome ;  some  fortunate  event,  decisive, 
May  fall  from  Heaven  and  rescue  him.    O  what 
Blay  not  one  hour  achieve ! 

BUTLER. 

You  but  remind  me. 
How  pndooB  every  nkinute  is ! 

[Hb  ttaoqa  on  thejloor. 


SCENE  V. 


To  ikm  ater  Macdoetald,  and  Pevkrrux,  wUh  the 
Hakakrdikrs. 

GOtDOH  {tkrouittg  hiantelf  between  him  and  them). 

No,  monster! 
fnt  over  my  dead  boidy  thou  ahalt  tread. 
I  wiD  Qoi  live  to  see  the  accuised  deed ! 

BiFTLiR  (Jbrdrng  him  out  of  the  toay). 
WMk-hearted  dotard! 

[TrtmqfeU  are  heard  in  (he  distance. 

DKVBunrx  and  macdonald. 

Hark!  The  Swedish  trumpets! 
Hw  Swedes  before  the  ramparts !  Let  ua  hasten ! 

GORDOif  {ruehea  out). 
OtGodofBleicy! 

BUTLER  {calling  after  him). 
Governor,  to  your  post! 
oftooH  or  THE  CHAMBER  (hurries  in). 
Who  dans  make  larum  here  ?  Huah !  The  Duke  sleeps. 

DEVEREUZ  (wtM  a  loud  harth  voice). 
Friend,  it  is  time  now  to  make  larum. 

GROOM  OF  THE  CHAMBER. 

Help! 

Mmder! 

BUTLER. 

Down  with  him! 
GiooH  or  THE  CHAMBER  (itm  tkrough  the  body  by 
^^KftMsax^fsdU  at  the  entrance  of  the  gaUery). 

JesuaMtfia! 

BUTLKE. 

™n>t  the  doon  open. 

[They  mA  oner  the  body  into  Ihe  gaUery--4wo 
doon  are  heard  to  craA  one  afUr  the  olher^ 
Voieu  deadened  by  Um  dutanc^—Ckuk  of 
oil  ai  onee  a  prtfcmnd  adence. 


SCENE  VI. 

COUNTESS  TERTSEY  (toHh  O  Ught). 

Her  bed-chamber  is  empty ;  she  herself 
Is  nowhere  to  be  found !  The  Neubrunn  too. 
Who  watch*d  by  her,  is  missing.    If  she  should 

Be  flown ^But  whither  flown?  We  must  call  up 

Every  aoul  in  the  house.    How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  up  against  these  worst  bad  tidings  7  O 
If  that  my  husband  now  were  but  retura*d 
Home  froin  the  banquet ! — Hark !  I  i^tmder  whether 
The  Duke  is  still  avvake !  I  thought  I  heard 
Voices  and  tread  of  feet  here !  I  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.    Hark !  what  is  that  f 
Tis  hastening  up  the  steps ! 


SCENE  vn. 

Couimse,  Gordon. 

GORDON  (rtM&es  in  out  of  breath). 
Tis  a  mistake ! 
Tis  aot  the  Swede»-^Ye  must  proceed  nofiirther — 
Butl«!--OGod!  where  is  he? 

GORDON  (fibterving  (he  Coumtesb). 

Countess!  Say 

O0UNTE88. 

Ton  are  come  then  fiom  the  castlef  Where's  my 
husband? 

GORDON  (in  on  <i;fony  of  agrighi). 
Your  husband  .*— Ask  not !— To  the 


COUNTEH. 

Not  till 
You  have  discovered  to  me 

GORDON. 

On  this  moment 
Does  the  world  hang.  For  God's  aake!  to  the  Duke. 
While  we  are  speaking-^— 

[CaJUng  loudly. 
Bader!  Butler!  God! 

COUNTESS. 

Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[Butler  comeefrom  (he  QaUery. 

GORDON. 

Twas  a  mistake — ^Tis  not  the  Swedes — ^it  is 
The  Imperialist's  lieutenantGeneral 
Has  sent  me  hither— will  be  here  himself 
Instantly^— You  must  not  proceed. 

BUTLER. 

He  comes 
Too  late.      [Gordon  das^AniaeS^digmiMttAetmS. 

GORDON. 

0  God  of  mercy ! 

OOUNTEBB. 

What  too  late? 
Who  will  be  here  himself?  Octavio 
In  Egra  ?  Treason !  Treason !— Where 's  the  Duke  f 

[She  ruthee  to  the  Ckdlery. 


SCENE  vm. 


(SenuntM  run  acroee  the  StagefuU  of  terror.  Thewheie 
Scene  mutt  be  epoken  entirely  wUhout  jmues). 

8BNI  (from  the  OaUery). 
O  bkody  frightful  deed ! 

Sll 
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COUNTCSS. 

Whatiflit,  Seni? 

FAGS  {Jrotti  ike  GdUery). 
O  piteooB  sight  i 

[Other  Servants  haHen  in  weA  tor<Aet. 

COUNTKiS* 

Whftl  ii  it  f  For  God*i  sake ! 

8XNL 

And  do  you  ask  ? 
Within  Ihe  Dnke  lies  nrarder'd—and  your  husband 
AMUsinated  at  the  Castle. 

[7^  Countess  stande  motumlete. 
TZMAIX  SERVANT  (ruehing  across  Ike  stage). 
Help!  Help!  the  Ducheas! 

BUXO0MA8TX1I  {enters). 

What  mean  these  confused 
Loud  cries,  Uiat  wake  the  sleepers  of  this  house  ? 

GORDON. 

Tour  house  is  cursed  to  all  eternity. 

In  your  house  doth  the  Duke  lie  murder'd ! 

BURGOMASTER  {rusking  out)' 

Heaven  forbid! 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Fly!  fly!  they  murder  us  all ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  (carrying  silver  plate). 

That  way !  the  lower 
are  block'd  up. 
VOICE  (from  hekind  the  Scene), 
Make  room  for  the  lieutenantCeneral ! 

{Ai  these  toords  the  Countess  starts  from  her  stupw, 
coOeds  herself  and  retires  suddenly. 
VOICE  (from  behind  the  Scene). 
Keep  back  the  people!  Guard  the  door! 


BUTLER. 

Your  hand  is  pure.   Ton  have 
Avail'd  younelf  of  mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

MerdlesB  man! 
Thus  to  abuse  the  orders  of  thy  Lord— 
And  stain  thy  Emperor's  holy  name  with  nrarto, 
With  bloody,  most  accursed  assassination! 

BUTLER  (calmly). 
I've  but  fulfiU*d  the  Emperor's  own  senteoce. 


SCENE  IX. 


7b  these  enters  Octavio  Piccolomini  with  aD.  his 
Trmn.  At  the  same  time  Devereux  and  Macdon- 
ALD  enter  from  the  Corridor  with  the  Halberdiers. 
— Wallenstedi's  dead  body  is  carried  over  die 
hack  pari  of  the  Stage,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  crimr 
son  tiqtestry. 

OCTAVIO  (entering  abrvj^y). 
It  must  not  be !  It  is  not  possible ! 
Butler!  Gordon! 
Ill  not  believe  it.    Say,  No! 

[Gordon,  without  answering^  points  with  his  hand  to 
the  Body  of  Wallenstein  as  it  is  carried  over 
fhe  bach  rf  the  Stage.  Octavio  locks  that  way, 
and  stands  overpowered  with  horror. 

DEVEREUX  (to  Butler). 
Hare  is  the  golden  fleece--4he  Duke's  swoid — 

macdonald. 
Is  it  your  order — 

BUTLER  (pointing  to  Octavio). 

Here  stands  he  who  now 
Hath  the  sole  power  to  issue  orders. 

[Devereux  and  Macdonald  retire  with  marks  of 
obeisance.  One  drops  away  after  the  oAer, 
tiU  only  Butler,  Octavio,  and  Gordon 
remain  on  the  Stage. 

octavio  (turning  to  Butler). 
Was  that  my  purpose,  Butler,  when  we  parted  Y 
O  Goi  of  Justice ! 

To  thee  I  lifl  ny  hand!  I  am  nol  guilty 
Of  this  foul  deed. 


octavio. 

0  curse  of  kings. 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words. 
And  linking  to  the  sudden  transient  thoo^ 
The  unchangeable  irrevocable  deed. 
Was  there  necessity  for  such  an  eager 
Dispatch  T  Cooldst  thou  not  grant  the  merdfol 
A  time  for  mercy!  Time  is  man's  good  AogsL 
To  leave  no  interval  between  the  senteBee, 
And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 
God  only,  the  immutable ! 

butler. 
For  what 
Rail  you  against  me  ?  What  is  my  ofienesf 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  I  deliver'd,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  diflerence  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow; 

1  puU'd  the  siring.    You  sow'd  blood,  end  yeHHw 
Astonish'd  that  blood  is  come  up.    I  alwsys 
Knew  what  I  did,  and  therefore  no  result 
Hath  power  to  frighten  or  surprise  my  spirit 
Have  you  aught  else  to  order?  for  this  imiaQt 

I  make  my  best  speed  to  Vienna ;  place 

My  bleeding  sword  before  my  Emperor's  Thnw. 

And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelayiui 

And  punctual  obedience  may  demsnd 

From  a  just  judge.  [^  ^'^ 


SCENE  X. 

7b  these  enter  the  Countess  Tirtbkt,  P^^^ 
ordered.    Her  tttterance  is  dow  and  fettle,  (Old  » 

tlf^MSSiORSd. 

octavio  (meeting  her). 
0  Countess  Tertsky !  These  are  the  nsnlto 
Of  luckless  unblest  deeds. 

couivtess.  . 

They  are  the  fnuti 

Of  your  contrivances.    The  duke  is  ^^' 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  the  Duche«  siriggi* 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  hss  dissppe*'  • 
This  house  of  splendor,  and  of  princely  P<*'7|' 
Doth  now  stand  desokted :  the  affrighted  serrtf 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.    I  am  the  la^ 
Therein ;  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys. 

octavio  (wUh  a  deep  angm^'^ 
O  Counlass!  my  house  loo  is  dew*^ 

countess. 
Who  next  is  to  be  murder'd r  Whoisn^t 
1V>  be  maltreated?  Lo!  the  Duke  is  deed.  ^ 
The  Emperor's  vengeance  may  be  1*25l 
Spare  die  old  servanti;  let  not  dwir  webly 
Be  imputed  to  the  fiuthftil  as  a  crime  - 
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The  evil  deitiiiy  luipriMd  my  brother 

Too  fuddeoly:  be  oonki  not  think  on  them. 

OCTATIO. 

Speak  not  of  Teng«ence  I  Speak  not  of  maltreatment ! 

Tbe  Emperor  is  appeased ;  the  heavy  fiiult 

Hath  heavi]y  been  expiated — nothing 

Desceoded  from  the  father  to  the  daughter, 

Except  his  glory  and  hia  lervicea. 

Hie  Empresi  hooon  your  advenity, 

Takes  pert  in  your  affiictiona,  opens  to  yon 

Her  laotherly  araia !  Therelbre  no  &rther  feait ; 

TieM  yourself  up  in  hope  and  confidence 

To  the  Imperial  Grace! 

commsa  (wUk  her  eye  raued  to  heaven) 
To  the  grace  and  mercy  of  a  greater  Master 
]>i  I  yield  up  myself    Where  shall  the  body 
Of  ihe  Dttke  hare  its  place  of  final  rest? 
In  the  Chartreuse,  which  he  himself  did  (bund 
At  GifKhis,  rest  die  Countess  Wallenstein ; 
And  by  hex  side,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
For  hk  fiist  fortunes,  gratefully  he  wish'd 
He  ffiigfat  sometime  repose  in  death !  O  let  him 
Be  bohed  there.  And  likewise,  for  my  husband's 
Reasios,  I  ask  the  like  grace.    The  Emperor 
h  DOW  proprietor  of  all  our  Castles. 
This  sore  may  well  be  granted  us— one  sepulchre 
Beside  the  sepulchres  of  our  fbrefitthers ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Countea,  you  tremble,  you  turn  pale ! 
corsTESB  ireatsemhles  all  her  powere,  and  tpeake  with 
energy  and  dignily). 

Tou  think 


More  worthily  of  me,  than  to  believe 
I  would  survive  the  downfall  of  my  houss. 
We  did  not  hold  ouiaelves  too  mean  to  grasp 
Afler  a  monarch's  crown — the  oiown  did  Fate 
peny,  but  not  the  feeling  and  the  spirit 
That  to  the  crown  belong !  We  deem  a 
Courageous  death  more  worthy  of  our  free  statioii 
Than  a  dishouor'^fe. — I  have  taken  poison. 

OCTAVIO. 

Help!  Help!  Support  her! 

00UNTE88. 

Nay,  it  is  too  late. 
In  a  few  moments  is  my  &te  acoompliah'd. 

[Exit  Count 

GORDON. 

O  house  of  death  and  horrors ! 

[An  Officer  enters,  and  brings  a  latter  with  the 
great  eeaL 

GORDON  (steps  forward  and  meets  him). 

What  is  this? 
It  is  the  Imperial  Seal. 

[He  reads  the  address,  and  delivers  ihe  Utter  to 
OcTAVio  with  a  looh  of  reproaeh,  and  tottft 
an  emphasis  on  the  word. 
To  the  Prince  Piccolomini. 

[OcTAVio,  with  his  whole  frame  expressive  ef  mud- 
den  angtdshf  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

(The  Curtain  drops.) 


Kfit  iFaU  Of  MtOittmitvvt ; 

AN  HISTORIC  miAMA. 


DEDICATION. 

TO  H.  MARTIN,  ESQ. 

OP  JE8UB  COLLJSGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Dkar  Sir,  ^ 

Accept,  as  a  small  testimony  of  my  grateful  attach- 
bkhi,  the  following  Dramatic  Poem,  in  which  I  have 
^eavored  to  detail,  in  an  interesting  form,  the  &11 
of  a  man,  whose  great  bed  actions  have  cast  a  dis- 
vs^roos  lustre  on  hia  name.  In  the  execution  of  the 
*wk«  as  intricBcy  of  pkrt  could  not  have  been  at- 
i^npted  without  a  groas  violation  of  recent  fticta,  it 
has  been  my  sole  aim  to  imitate  the  impasaioned  and 
loghly  figurative  language  of  the  French  Orators, 
nd  to  devetop  the  cluracten  of  the  chief  acton  on 
a  vaat  stage  of  horron. 

Yoaxf  firateroally* 

ft  T.  COLDUOOB. 

Jan  CoLUD8B»  September  %%  1794. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE,  The  TmOeries. 

RARRKRK. 

The  tempest  gathers — ^be  it  mine  to  seek 
A  friendly  shelter,  ere  it  bursts  upon  him. 
But  where  ?  and  how  7  I  fear  the  Tyrant's  sen/— 
Sudden  in  action,  fertile  in  resouree, 
And  rising  awful  'mid  impending  ruins; 
In  splendor  gloomy,  as  the  midnight  meteor, 
Th^l  fearless  thwarts  the  elemental  war. 
When  last  in  secret  conference  we  met, 
He  scowl'd  upon  me  with  suspicipus  rage, 
Making  his  eye  the  inmate  of  my  bosoto. 
I  know  he  scorns  me — and  I  feel,  I  hate  him— 
Yet  there  is  in  him  that  which  makes  me  trembk ! 

[Bmt, 
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Enter  Taluks  and  Lbokndrx. 

TALUVlf. 

It  was  Barrere,  Legendre !  didst  thou  mark  him  7 
Abrapt  he  tam'd,  yet  lmger*d  as  he  went. 
And  towards  ns  cast  a  look  of  doubtful  meaning. 

UEGENDRB* 

I  marked  him  well.  I  met  his  ey^laat  glance; 

It  menaced  not  so  proudly  as  of  yore. 

Methought  he  would  have  spoke — ^but  that  he  dared 

not — 
Such  agitation  darken'd  on  hia  brow. 

TALUEN. 

Twas  all-distrusting  guilt  that  kept  from  bursting 
Th'  impriaon'd  secret  struggling  in  the  face : 
E'en  as  the  sudden  breeze  upstarting  onwards 
Hurries  the  thunder-cloud,  that  poised  awhile 
Hung  in  mid  air,  red  with  its  mutinous  burthen. 

LBOENDRK. 

Perfidious  Traitor  !-HitiIl  afraid  to  bask 
In  the  full  blaze  of  power,  the  rustling  serpent 
Lurks  in  the  thicket  of  the  Tyrant's  greatness, 
Ever  preinred  to  sting  who  shelters  him. 
Each  thought,  each  action  in  himself  conveiges ; 
And  love  and  friendship  on  his  cowani  heart 
Shine  like  the  powerless  sun  on  polar  ice : 
To  all  attach'd,  by  turns  deserting  aU, 
Cunning  and  dark — a  necessary  villain! 

TALUEN. 

Yet  much  depends  upon  him — well  you  know 
With  plausible  harangue  'tis  his  to  paint 
Defeat  like  victory — and  blind  the  mob 
With  truth-mix'd  folsehood.    They,  led  on  by  him. 
And  wild  of  head  to  work  their  own  destruction. 
Support  with  uproar  what  he  plans  in  darkness. 

LEOENDRK. 

0  what  a  precious  name  is  liberty 

To  scare  or  cheat  the  simple  into  slaves ! 

Te»— we  must  gain  him  over :  by  dark  hints  ' 

We'll  show  enough  to  rouse  his  watchful  feais. 

Till  the  cold  coward  blaze  a  patriot. 

O  Danton !  murdered  friend !  assist  my  counsels— 

Hover  around  me  on  sad  memory's  wings, 

And  pour  thy  daring  vengeance  in  my  heart 

Tallien !  if  but  kvmorrow's  fateful  sun 

Beholds  the  Tyrant  living — we  are  dead ! 

TALUEN. 

Yet  his  keen  eye  that  flashes  mighty  meanings— 

LEOENDEE. 

Fear  not^or  rather  fear  th'  alternative, 
And  seek  for  courage  e'en  in  cowardice.- 


But  see — thither  he  comes — let  us  away ! 

His  brother  with  him.  and  the  bloody  Couthon, 

And  high  of  haughty  spirit,  young  ScJust 

[EammL 

Enter  RoBEsriERRE,  Codthon,  StJust,  and 
Robespierre  Junior. 

'  robespierre. 
What!  did  La  Fayette  fall  before  my  powerj 
And  did  I  conquer  Roland's  spotless  virtues  ? 
The  fervent  eloquence  of  Vergmaud's  tongue? 
And  Brissot's  thoughtful  soul  unbribed  and  bold  ? 
Did  lealot  armies  haste  in  vain  to  save  them  ? 
What!  did  th' assassin's  dagger  aim  its  point 
Vain,  as  a  dream  of  murder,  at  my  bosom  ? 


And  shall  I  dread  the  soft  luxurious  TsUient 
Th' Adonis  Tallien f  banquet-hunting  Tallien? 
Ifim,  whon  heart  flutters  at  the  dice-box?  Hod, 
Who  ever  on  the  haiiots'  downy  pillow 
Resigns  his  head  impure  to  feverish  slninben! 

BT^JTJBT. 

I  cannot  fear  him — ^yet  we  must  not  scom  him. 
Was  it  not  Antony  diat  conquer'd  Brutus, 
Th' Adonis,  benquetrhunting  Antony? 
The  state  is  not  yet  purified :  and  though 
The  stream  runs  clear,  yet  at  the  bottom  lia 
The  thick  bkck  sediment  of  all  the  factioDs- 
It  needs  no  magic  hand  to  stir  it  up ! 

COOTHOR. 

0  we  did  wrong  to  spare  them — ^fittsl  error! 
Why  Uved  Legendre,  when  that  Danton  died? 
And  Collot  d'Herbois  dangerous  m  crimes? 
Pve  fear'd  him,  since  his  iron  heart  endured 
To  make  of  Lyons  one  vast  human  shsmUes, 
Compared  with  which  the  sun-ecorch'd  wildemea 
Of  Zara  were  a  smiling  paradise. 

ST- JUST. 

Righdy  thou  judgest,  Couthon !  He  is  one, 
Who  flies  from  lUent  solitary  anguish. 
Seeking  forgetful  peace  amid  the  jar 
Of  elements.    The  howl  of  maniac  uproar 
Lulls  to  sad  sleep  the  memory  of  himself 
A  calm  is  fiital  to  him — then  he  feels 
The  dire  upboilings  of  the  storm  within  him. 

A  tiger  mad  with  inward  woundsw ^I  diesd 

The  fierce  and  restless  turbulence  ipf  guilt- 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Is  not  the  commune  ours  f    The  stem  triboDalf 
Dumas?  and  Vivier?   Fleuriot?  and  LoaTdf 
And  Henriot  ?  We  'II  denounce  a  hundred,  dot 
Shall  they  behold  to-morrow's  sun  roll  westmzd- 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Nay— I  am  sick  of  blood ;  my  aching  heart 
Reviews  the  long,  long  train  of  hideous  hontm 
That  still  have  gloom'd  the  rise  of  the  republic. 

1  should  have  died  before  Tbulon,  when  «tf 
Became  the  patriot! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Most  unworthy  wish ! 
He,  whose  heart  sickens  at  the  blood  of  tniton 
Would  be  himself  a  traitor,  were  he  not 
A  coward !  'Tis  congenial  souls  alone 
Shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  each  odier's  fiite. 
O  thou  art  bmve,  my  brother !  and  thine  eje 
Full  firmly  shines  amid  the  groaning  battle- 
Yet  in  thine  heart  the  woman-form  of  pity 
Asserts  too  large  a  share,  an  ill-timed  guest. 
There  is  unsoundness  in  the  state— To^Ilo^ow 
Shall  see  it  cleansed  by  wholesome  massacre. 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Beware !  already  do  the  sections  mnimur— 
"  0  the  great  glorious  patriot,  Robespiene--  ^ 
The  tyrant  guardian  of  the  country'syre*^- 

COUTBON.  -I 

Twere  folly  sure  to  vrork  great  deeds  by  m^ 
Much  I  suspect  the  darksome  fickle  heart 
Of  cold  Barrere ! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

I  see  the  villain  in  him! 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

If  he— if  all  forsake  thee— what  psnaini? 
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ROBOPnULK. 

Myself!  the  iteekatroiig  Rectitude  of  eoul 
And  PDvert7  sublirae  'mid  circling  virtue*! 
The  giant  Vicloriea,  my  oooDeek  fi>nn'd. 
Shall  atalk  aionnd  me  with  min-glittering  plumee, 
BiddiQg  the  daiti  of  calumny  fall  pointleat. 

[Exeunt  a^eri,  Mamd  CouTBON. 


ROBCSPfimiUt 

There  are  who  wiah  my  ruin — ^but  I  'U  make  diem 
Bluah  for  the  crime  in  Uood ! 

BARMBRS. 

Nay,  but  I  tell  thee, 
Thou  aft  too  fond  of  elaqghter-— and  die  right 
(If  right  it  be)  workett  by  meet  foul  means ! 


COUTBON  (so7uj). 
So  we  deceive  ounelvee !  What  goodly  virtuee 
Bloom  OQ  the  poiaonous  branches  of  ambition ! 
Still,  Robespierre !  thou  'It  guard  thy  country's  freedom 
To  despotixe  in  all  the  patriot's  pomp. 
While  Conscience,  'mid  the  mob's  applauding  clamors, 
SlecpB  in  thine  ear,  nor  whispers — ^blood-stain'd  tyrant ! 
Yet  what  ii  Conscience  7  Superstition's  dream, 
Making  rach  deep  impression  on  our  sleep- 
That  ioog  th'  awaken'd  breast  retains  its  horrors ! 
But  he  returns— and  with  him  comes  Barrere. 

[Exit  COUTHON. 

Eader  Roibpixrre  and  Barrrrk. 

ROBCSriRRRX. 

There  ii  no  danger  but  in  cowardice. — 

BuTcre !  we  make  the  danger,  when  vrefear  it 

We  have  such  force  without,  as  will  suspend 

Tlw  eold  and  trembling  treachery  of  these  members. 

BARRXRE. 

Twill  be  a  pause  of  terror. — 


But  to  whom  f 
Bather  the  short>lived  slumber  of  the  tempest, 
Gflihering  ita  strength  anew.  The  dastard  traitors ! 
Molei,  that  would  undermine  the  rooted  oak ! 

!'s  pause !— T  is  all  thdr  life. 


Apanael-H 

BAXRERX. 

Tet  mnch  they  talk — and  plausible  their  speech. 
(^oatbon'a  decree  has  given  such  powers,  that — 


R0BE8PIKRRX. 

Sdf-centering  Fear  !  how  well  thou  canst  ape  Mercy! 
Too  fond  of  slaughter !— matchlesa  hypocrite ! 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  Brissot,  ENinton  died  f 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  through  the  streaming 

streets 
Of  Pkiris  red-eyed  Massacre  o'er-wearied 
Reel'd  heavily,  inloxicate  with  blood  Y 
And  when  (O  heavens !)  in  Lyons'  death-red  square 
Sick  Fancy  groan'd  o'er  putrid  hills  of  slain. 
Didst  thou  not  fiercely  laugh,  and  bless  the  day  T 
Why,  thou  hast  been  the  mouth-piece  of  all  horron. 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouch'd  for  murder !  Now 
Aloof  thou  standest  from  the  tottering  pillar, 
Or,  like  a  frighted  child  behind  its  mother, 
Hidest  thy  pale  face  in  the  skirts  of— Merey  / 

BARRXRE. 

0  prodigality  of  eloquent  anger ! 

Why  now  I  see  thou  'rt  weak — ^thy  case  is  desperate ! 
The  cool  ferocious  Robespierre  tum'd  scolder ! 

R0BK9PIXRR1. 

Who  from  a  bad  man's  bosom  wards  the  blow 
Reserves  the  whetted  dagger  for  his  own. 
Denounced  twice— and  twice  I  saved  his  lifo !  [Exit. 

BARRKRK. 

The  sections  will  support  them — there's  the  point ! 
No !  he  can  never  weather  out  the  storm- 
Yet  he  is  sudden  in  revenge — No  more ! 

1  must  away  to  Tallien.  [Exit, 


ROBBSriRRRK. 


That  what? 


The  freedom  of  debate— 


ROBESriKBRR. 

Transparent  mask ! 
"They  wiih  to  clog  the  wheels  of  government. 
Forcing  the  hand  that  guides  the  vast  machine 
To  bribe  them  to  their  duty — English  patriots ! 
Are  not  the  congregated  clouds  of  war 
Black  all  around  us  T  In  our  very  vitals 
Worki  not  the  king-bred  poison  of  rebellion  ? 
Say,  what  shall  counteract  the  selfish  ploctings 
Of  wretches,  cold  of  heart,  nor  awed  by  fears 
Of  him,  whose  power  directs  th'  eternal  justice  Y 
Tenor?  or  secret^apping  gold  ?  The  firat 
Heavy,  but  liansient  as  the  ills  that  cause  it ; 
And  to  the  virtuous  patriot  render'd  light 
%  the  neoeasities  that  gave  it  birth : 
The  other  fouls  the  fount  of  the  republic. 
Making  it  flow  polluted  to  all  ages ; 
Inocolates  the  state  with  a  slow  venom. 
That,  once  imbibed,  must  be  continued  ever. 
Myaelf  incorruptible,  I  ne'er  could  bribe  them— 
Tbeiefere  they  hate  me. 

BARRKRK. 

Are  the  sectioiiB  fiiendly  f 


SCENE  changes  to  the  houie  of  Aoklaidk. 
Adrlaide  enierSt  tpeaking  to  a  Skrvaict. 

ADELAIDE. 

Didst  thou  present  the  letter  that  I  gave  thee  Y 
Did  Tallien  answer,  he  would  soon  return  Y 

SERVANT. 

He  is  in  the  Tuilleries— with  him  Legendre— 
In  deep  discourse  they  seem'd ;  as  I  approach'd, 
He  waved  his  hand  as  bidding  me  retire : 
I  did  not  interrupt  him.  [Retuma  the  ktUr. 

ADELAIDE. 

Thou  didst  rightly. 

[Exit  Servant. 
O  this  new  freedom !  at  how  dear  a  price 
We've  bought  the  seeming  good !  The  peaceful  virtues, 
And  every  blandishment  of  private  Ufe, 
The  fiither's  cares,  the  mother's  fond  endearment. 
All  sacrificed  to  Liberty's  wild  riot 
Hie  winged  hours,  that  scatter'd  roses  round  me, 
IriBngnid  and  sad  drag  their  slow  course  along, 
And  shake  big  gall-drops  from  their  heavy  wings. 
But  I  will  steal  away  these  anxious  thoughts 
By  the  soft  languishment  of  warbled  airs, 
If  haply  melodies  may  lull  the  sense 
Of  sorrow  for  a  while. 
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{Soft  Mudc). 
Enter  Tallikn. 

TALUEN. 

Mttsie,  my  love  ?  0  breathe  again  that  air ! 

Soft  none  of  pain,  it  apothea  the  weaiy  aoul 

Of  care,  nvieei  as  the  whisper'd  breeze  of  evening 

That  plays  around  the  sick  man's  throbbing  temples. 

SONG.    . 

Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  domestic  peace  be  found  f 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Far  on  fearful  wing  she  flies. 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state. 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hale. 

In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells, 
listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells ! 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  Are  of  pleasing  fears. 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears ; 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  yoy. 

TALUEN. 

I  thank  thee,  Adelaide !  't  was  sweet,  though  mournful. 
But  why  thy  brow  o'ercast,  thy  cheek  so  wan  f 
Thou  look'st  as  a  lorn  maid  b^de  some  stream 
That  sighs  away  the  soul  in  fond  despairing. 
While  Sorrow  sad,  like  the  dank  willow  near  her. 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye. 

AOSLAinE. 

Ah !  rather  let  me  ask  what  mystery  lowers 

On  Tallien's  darken'd  brow.  Thou  dost  me  wrongs 

Thy  soul  distemper'd,  can  my  heart  be  tranquil  ? 

TALLIIN. 

Tell  me,  by  whom  thy  brother's  Uood  was  spilt! 
Asks  he  not  vengeance  on  these  patriot  murderers  ? 
It  has  been  borne  too  tamely.    Fears  and  curses 
Groan  on  our  midnight  beds,  and  e'en  our  dreams 
Threaten  the  assassin  hand  of  Robespierre. 
He  dies  \ — ^nor  has  the  plot  escaped  Us  fean. 

ADKLAIDX. 

Yet— -yet— be  cautious !  much  I  fear  the  Commune — 
The  tyrant's  creatures,  and  their  &te  with  his 
Fast  link'd  in  close  izudissoluble  union. 
The  Pale  Convention — 

TALUEN. 

Hate  him  as  they  fear  him, 
Impatient  of  the  chain,  resolved  and  ready. 

ADELAIDE. 

Hi'  enthusiast  mob,  Confusion's  lawless  sons — 

TALl^ISIf. 

They  are  aweary  of  his  stem  morally, 
The  faiMuask'd  offspring  of  ferocious  pride. 
The  sections  too  support  the  delegates : 
All — all  is  ours !  e'en  now  the  vital  air 
Of  liberty,  condensed  awhile,  is  bwidng 
(Force  irresistible  .*)  fhmi  its  oompresnire— 
Td  shatter  the  arch-chemist  in  tlue  ezploskm ! 


Enter  Bilulud  Varbhrsb  and  Boitxdom  L'Otn. 

[Adelaide  refni . 

BOURDON  L'OISE. 

Tallien !  was  this  a  time  for  amorous  conference! 
Henriot,  the  tyrant's  most  devoted  creature. 
Marshals  the  force  of  Paris :  die  fierce  club^ 
With  Vivier  at  Uieir  head,  in  loud  acclaim 
Have  sworn  to  make  the  guOIotine  in  blood 
Float  on  the  scafibld. — But  who  comes  here  t 

Enter  Bareeee  abrvpUy. 

BARKXaE. 

Say,  are  ye  friends  to  Freedom  t  lam  htr^e! 
Let  us,  forgetful  of  all  common  feuds. 
Rally  around  her  shrine !  E'en  now  the  tyrant 
Concerts  a  plan  of  instant  massacre ! 

BILLAUD  VARENNE8. 

Away  to  the  Convention !  with  that  voice 
So  ofl  the  herald  of  glad  \ictory. 
Rouse  their  fallen  spirits,  thunder  in  their  ears 
The  names  of  tyrant,  plunderer,  assawHin ! 
The  violent  workings  of  my  soul  within 
Anticipate  the  monster's  blood  f 

[Cry  from  thestrtet  of—^No  TyrasU!  Doom  wkk 
the  Tyrant  P* 

TALLIEN. 

Hear  ye  that  outcry  7— If  the  trembling  membeis 
Even  for  a  moment  hold  his  fate  suspended, 
I  swear,  by  the  holy  poniard  that  stabb'd 
This  dagger  probes  his  heart ! 


ACT  n. 

SCENEd— xac  CoavtHtUM» 

ROBESPiEUiB  (moimto  (he  TrQnmg^ 
Once  more  befits  it  that  the  voice  of  Truth, 
Fearless  in  iimocence,  though  leaguer'd  round 
By  Envy  and  her  hateful  brood  of  hell, 
Be  heard  amid  this  hall ;  once  more  befita 
The  patriot,  whose  prophetic  eye  so  ofl 
Has  pierced  through  fiiction's  veil,  to  flash  on  crima 
Of  deadliest  import    Mouldering  in  the  grave 
Sleeps  Capet's  caitiflT  corse ;  my  daring  hand 
Levell'd  to  earth  his  blood-cemented  throne. 
My  voice  declared  his  guilt,  and  stirr'd  up  Frncc 
To  call  for  vengeance.    I  too  dug  the  grave 
Where  sleep  the  Girondists,  detested  band ! 
Long  with  the  show  of  freedom  they  abused 
Her  ardent  sons.    Long  time  the  well-tum'd  phrase. 
The  high-fraught  sentence,  and  the  loffy  tone 
Of  declamation,  thunder'd  in  this  haU, 
Till  reason  'midst  a  Iab)rrinth  of  words 
Perplex'd,  in  silence  seem'd  to  yield  assent 
I  durst  oppose.    Soul  of  my  honor'd  friend ! 
Spirit  of  Marat,  upon  thee  I  call — 
lliou  know'st  me  faithful,  know'st  with  what  waio 

seal 
I  urged  the  cause  of  justice,  stripp'd  the  mask 
From  Faction's  deadly  visage,  and  destroy'd 
Her  traitor  brood.  Wliose  patriot  arm  hurl'd  down 
Hebert  and  Rousin,  and  die  villain  firiends 
Of  Danton,  foul  apostate !  those,  who  long 
Mask'd  Treason's  fbnn  in  Libert's  fiur  garb^ 
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Long  deluged  Fnmce  widi  blood,  and  diint  defy       I 

Omoipotenee!  bat  I,  it  seeim,  am  lalie ! 

I  am  a  traifttr  IDO !  I — Robrapieire! 

I— <it  whose  name  the  dastanl  despot  bitXMi 

Look  pole  with  fear,  and  call  on  tainte  to  help  them! 

Who  daraa  accwe  me  f  who  shall  dare  belie 

My  ipoileas  name  7  Speak,  ye  accomplice  band. 

Of  what  am  I  accused  T  of  what  strange  crime 

b  Msximilian  Robespierre  accused. 

That  through  this  hall  the  buzz  of  discontent 

Swold  murmur!  who  riiall  speak t 

BOULUO  VA&SNMEa. 

O  patriot  tcxigve, 
Belying  the  ibul  heart!  Who  was  it  nrigcd,  ^ 
FrieDdly  to  tyrants,  that  accurst  decree 
Whose  influence,  brooding  o'er  this  hallow'd  hall, 
Has  chill'd  each  tongue  to  silence.    Who  destroy'd 
The  freedom  of  debate,  and  carried  through 
The  iatal  law,  that  doom'd  the  delegates, 
lohesrd  beibre  their  equals,  to  the  bar 
Where  cruelty  sat  throned,  and  murder  reign'd 
Wiih  her  Dumas  coequal  7  Say — thou  roan 
Of  mighty  eloquence,  whose  law  was  that  t 

COUTIION. 

That  law  was  mine.    I  urged  it — ^I  proposed— 
The  Toice  of  France  assembled  in  her  sons 
Aaenied,  though  the  tame  and  timid  voioe 
Of  tniion  murmur'd.    I  advised  that  law — 
I  justify  it   It  was  ^ise  and  good. 

BARRERK. 

Oh,  wondrous  wise,  snd  most  convenient  loo ! 
I  have  loog  mark'd  chee,  Robespierre — and  now 
Fiodaim  thee  traitor — tyrant ! 

[Loud  oppUauet, 

BOBOPURRE. 

It  is  weU. 
I  am  a  traitor!  oh,  that  I  had  fallen 
When  Regnault  lifted  high  the  murderous  knife ; 
Regnault,  the  instrument  belike  of  those 
Who  now  theuMelves  would  fain  assassinate, 
And  legalize  their  murders.    I  stand  here 
An  iiokted  patriot— hemm'd  around 
fiy  fiction's  noisy  pack ;  beset  and  bay'd 
^  the  ibal  hell-hounds  who  know  no  escape 
From  Justice'  outstretched  arm,  but  by  the  force 
Tlist  pierces  through  her  breast 

lurmuTBj  and  tkouU  of—Down  with  the  tyrtua  / 


KOBE8PIKRRK. 

Nay,  but  I  will  be  heard.    There  was  a  time, 
When  Robespierre  began,  the  loud  applauses 
Of  bomest  patriots  drown'd  the  honest  sound. 
Bat  times  are  changed,  and  viUany  prevails. 

COLLOT  O'HERBOIS. 

No— villsny  shall  fall  Fmnce  could  not  brook 
A  monarch's  sway — sounds  the  dictator's  name 
More  soothing  to  her  ear  7 

BOtJRDON  L'OISK. 

Rattle  her  chains 
Mate  musically  now  than  when  the  hand 
Of  Brissot  forged  her  fetters,  or  the  crew 
Of  Herbert  thundered  out  their  blasphemies. 
And  Denton  talk'd  of  virtue  7 

R0BE8PIXRRI. 

Oh,  tiiat  Brimot 
Were  ben  again  to  thunder  in  tUs  hall. 
That  Herbert  lived,  and  Denton's  giant  fcnn 


Scowl'd  once  again  defiance !  so  my  soul 
Might  cope  witfi  worthy  foes. 

People  of  France, 
Hear  me  I  Beneath  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 
Traitors  have  perish'd  countless ;  more  survive : 
The  hydraphe«ded  &ction  liiVs  anew 
Her  dating  front,  and  fruitful  from  her  wounds,  ' 
Cautious  from  past  defeats,  contrives  new  wilea 
Against  the  sons  of  Freedom. 

TALUEN. 

Freedom  lives! 
Opprossion  falls— ibr  France  has  felt  her  chainsb 
Has  burst  them  loo.    Who  traito^like  stept  forth 
Amid  the  hall  of  Jacobins  to  save 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  the  venal  wretch 
D'£glantine  7 

ROBBSPIEERX. 

I  did— for  I  thought  them  hoDesL 
And  Heaven  forefend  that  vengeance  ere  should  strike. 
Ere  justice  doom'd  the  blow. 

BA&RBRE. 

Traitor,  thon  didst 
Yes,  the  accomplice  of  their  dark  designs, 
Awhile  didst  thou  defend  them,  when  the  sUnm 
Lower'd  at  safe  distance.    When  the  clouds  frowned 

darker, 
Fear'd  for  yourself  and  lefl  them  to  their  fate. 
Oh,  I  have  mark'd  thee  long,  and  through  the  veil 
Seen  thy  foul  projects.    Yes,  amlntious  man, 
Self-wiird  dictator  o'or  the  realm  of  France, 
The  vengeance  thou  hast  plann'd  for  patiioia 
Falls  on  thy  head.    Look  how  thy  brother^s  deeds 
Dishoiwr  thine !  He  the  firm  patriot, 
Thou  the  foul  parricide  of  liberty ! 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Barrere~-attempt  not  meanly  to  divide 
Me  from  my  brother.   I  partake  his  gtiilt, 
For  I  partake  his  virtue. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Brother,  by  my  soul 
More  dear  I  hold  thee  to  my  heart,  that  thus 
With  me  thou  darest  to  tread  the  dangerous  path 
Of  virtue,  than  that  Nature  twined  her  cords 
Of  kindred  round  us. 

BARRSRE. 

Yes,  allied  in  guilt. 
Even  as  in  blood  ye  are.    Oh,  thou  worst  wretch. 
Thou  worse  than  Sylla !  hast  thou  not  proscribed, 
Yea,  in  most  foul  anticipation  slaughtered, 
Elach  patriot  representative  of  France  7 

BOURDON  L'OISE. 

Was  not  the  younger  Caesar  loo  to  reign 
O'er  all  our  valiant  armies  in  the  south. 
And  still  continue  there  his  merchant  wiles  ? 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

His  merchant  wiles!  Oh.  grant  me  patience,  Heaven! 
Was  it  by  merchant  wiles  I  gained  you  back 
Toulon,  when  proudly  on  her  captiVe  towers 
Waved  high  the  English  flag  ?  or  fought  I  then 
With  merchant  wiles,  when  sword  in  hand  I  led 
Your  troops  to  conquest  7  Fought  I  merchant-like. 
Or  bartered  I  for  victory,  when  death 
StrxMle  o'er  the  reeking  streets  with  giant  stride, 
And  shook  his  ebon  plumes,  and  sternly  smiled 
Amid  the  bloody  banquet!  when  appall'd, 
The  faireliog  sons  of  England  spread  the  sail 
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Of  nfety,  Ibught  I  like  a  merdumt  fhenf 
Oh,  patience !  patience ! 

BOURDON  L*0I8C. 

How  this  younger  tyncaX 
Mouths  out  defiance  to  us !  even  so 
He  had  led  on  the  armies  of  the  south. 
Till  once  again  the  plains  of  France  were  drench'd 
With  her  best  blood. 

OOLLOT  D'HXRBOIS. 

Till,  once  again  display'd, 
^f^tma^  sad  tragedy  had  call'd  me  forth 
lie  minister  of  wrath,  whilst  slaughter  by 
Had  bathed  in  human  blood. 

DUBOIS  CRANCX. 

No  wonder,  friend, 
That  we  are  traitors— that  our  heads  must  iall 
Beneath  the  az  of  death !  When  Caasar-like 
Reigns  Robesinerre,  'tie  wisely  done  to  doom 
The  fall  of  Brutus.    Tell  me,  bloody  man. 
Hast  thou  not  parcell'd  out  deluded  France, 
As  it  had  been  some  province  won  in  fight. 
Between  your  curst  biumvirate  7  You,  Couthon, 
Go  with  my  brother  to  the  southern  plains ; 
SuJust,  be  yours  the  anny  of  the  north ; 
Meantime  I  rule  at  Paris. 

aOBESPIERRX. 

Matchleas  knave ! 
What — ^not  one  blush  of  conscience  on  thy  cheek — 
Not  one  poor  blush  of  truth !  Most  likely  tale ! 
That  I  who  ruin'd  Brissot's  towering  hopes, 
I  who  disoover'd  Hebert's  impious  i^iles, 
And  sharp'd  tor  Denton's  recreant  neck  the  ax. 
Should  now  be  traitor!  had  I  been  so  minded. 
Think  ye  I  had  destroy'd  the  very  men 
Whose  plots  resembled  mine  ?  Bring  forth  your  proofs 
Of  this  deep  treason.    Tell  me  in  whose  breast 
Found  ye  the  fatal  scroll  f  or  tell  me  rather 
Who  forged  the  shameless  falsehood  ? 

COLLOT  D*HEBB0I8* 

Ask  you  proofi  7 
Robespierre,  what  prooft  were  ask'd  wImbu  Briswtdied? 

LXOENDRE. 

What  prooft  adduced  you  when  the  Danton  died  f 
When  at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  life 
I  rose,  and  fearless  of  thy  frowning  brow. 
Proclaim^  him  guiltless  f 


ROBXSPIBRRZ. 

I  remember  well 
The  fatal  day.    I  do  repent  me  much 
That  I  kill'd  Coesar  and  spared  Antony. 
But  I  have  been  too  lenient    I  have  spared 
The  stream  of  blood,  and  now  my  own  must  flow 
To  fill  the  current 

[Loud  appkntiet* 
Triumph  not  too  soon. 
Justice  may  yet  be  victor. 

Enter  StJust,  nnd  mounts  the  Trilnme. 

8T-JU8T. 

I  come  from  the  committee— charged  to  speak 
Of  matters  of  high  import    I  omit 
Their  orders.    Representatives  of  France, 
Boldly  in  his  own  penon  speaks  StJust 
What  his  own  heart  shall  dictate. 


tallun. 


Hear  ye  this, 


Insulted  delegates  of  France  f  StJust 

From  your  committee  comes — comes  charged  to  tgetk 

Of  matters  of  high  import— yet  omits 

Their  orders !  Representatives  of  France, 

That  bold  man  I  denounce,  who  disobeys 

The  nation's  ordetB. — I  denounce  StJust 

[Zjoud  inmfavfBiL 

8T-JU8T. 

Hear  me!  [VkleHl  wumm. 

R0BX8PISRRB. 

He  shall  be  heard! 

BOURDON  L'OISK. 

Must  we  contaminate  this  sacred  hall 
With  the  foul  breisth  of  treason  f 

COJLLOT  D'hRRBOIS. 

Drag  him  awsy! 
Htliiqe  with  him  to  the  bar. 

COUTHOVr. 

Oh,  just  proceedings ! 
Robespierre  prevented  liberty  of  speech — 
And  Robespierre  is  a  tyrant !  Tallien  reigns^ 
He  dreads  to  hear  die  v<nce  of  innocence — 
And  StJust  must  be  silent ! 

uegendrk. 

Heed  we  well 
That  justice  guide  our  actions.    No  light  import 
Attends  this  day.    I  move  StJust  be  heard. 

PRERON. 

Invioltfe  be  the  sacred  right  of  man. 
The  freedom  of  debate. 

[FioZsMf  eppkiue. 

ST-JUffT. 

I  may  be  heard,  then !  much  the  times  are  chsnged. 
When  StJust  thanks  this  hall  for  hearing  him. 
Robespierre  is  call'd  a  tjrrant    Men  of  France, 
Judge  not  too  soon.    By  popular  discontent 
Was  Aristides  driven  into  exile. 
Was  Phock>n  murder'd  ?  Ere  ye  dare  prouounce 
Robespierre  is  guilty,  it  befiti  ye  well. 
Consider  who  accuse  him.    Tallien, 
Bourdon  of  Oise — the  very  men  denounced. 
For  their  dark  intrigues  disturb'd  the  plan 
Of  government    Legendre,  the  sworn  friend 
Of  Danton,  falPn  apostate.    Dubois  Crano6, 
He  who  at  Lyons  spared  the  royalisl»— 
CoUot  d'Herbm»- 

BOURDON  L'0I8& 

What— shall  the  traitor  tear 
His  head  amid  our  tribune — and  blaspheme 
Each  patriot?  shall  the  hireling  dave  of  factioD— 


I  am  of  no  fiiction. 
Against  all  fi&ctions. 


8T-JU6T. 

I  contend 


TALLIEN. 

I  espouse  the  cause 
Of  tiruth.    Robespierre  on  yesterHonom  pronounced 
Upon  his  own  authority  a  report 
To-day  StJust  comes  down.   StJust  neglects 
What  the  committee  orders,  and  harangii« 
From  his  own  will.    O  citizens  of  Fnmce, 
I  weep  for  you — ^I  weep  for  my  poor  country — 
I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
When  individuals  shall  assume  the  sway. 
And  with  more  insolence  than  kingly  {aide 
Rule  the  republic. 
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BILLAUD  VAIKNNBS. 

Shadder,  ye  representatives  of  Fnnce, 
Shadder  with  horror.  Henriot  conmmndi 
The  mtnball'd  force  of  Paris — Hemiot, 
Foal  pomade— the  sworn  ally  of  Hebert, 
DenooDced  by  all — ^upheld  by  Robespierre. 
Who  spared  La  Vallette  7  who  promoted  hiiii« 
Stain'd  with  the  deep  dye  of  nobility  ? 
Who  to  an  ex-peer  gave  the  high  command  f 
Vf\x>  screen'd  from  justice  the  rapacious  thief? 
Who  cast  in  chains  the  fiiends  of  liber^  f 
Robespieire,  the  self-styled  patriot  Robespie 
Bobe^erre,  allied  viriUi  villain  Daubign^ — 
RobeBpiene,  die  foal  arch-tyrant  Robespierre. 

BOVUDOlff  L'oUI. 

He  talb  of  virtue— of  morality—- 
Onntent  patriot !  he,  Daubign^'s  friend ! 
Heuiot'B  supporter  Tirtnous !  Preach  of  virtue. 
Yet  league  with  villains,  ibr  with  Robespierre 
VilliiDi  abne  ally.    Thou  art  a  tyrant ! 
I  ifyle  thee  tyrant,  Robespierre ! 

[Loud  applauKM. 

R0BI8PIEKSX. 

Tike  back  die  name,  ye  citizens  of  France — 
[Vkllaa  damor.  Cria  of— Down  wUk  Ike  Tytml/ 


TALLIEN. 

Opprenion  falls.    Tbe  traitor  stands  appall*d— 

&alt*i  inn  ftngi  eni^rasp  his  shrinking  soul — 

He  hean  assembled  France  denounce  his  crimes ! 

He  aeei  the  mask  ton  from  his  secret  sins — 

He  trembles  on  the  firecipice  of  (ate. 

Fsirn  guilty  tyrant !   murder'd  by  thy  rage. 

How  many  an  innocent  victim's  blood  has  stain'd 

fur  Freedom's  altar !  Syllarlike,  thy  hand 

Maric'd  down  the  virtues,  that,  thy  foes  removed, 

Perpetual  Dictator  thou  mightst  reign, 

And  tyrannize  o'er  France,  and  call  it  freedom ! 

Img  time  in  timid  guilt  the  traitor  plann'd 

Hii  fearful  wilee-— success  embolden'd  sin— 

AikI  his  iivetch'd  arm  had  grasp'd  the  diadem 

£r  now,  hot  that  the  coward's  heart  recoil'd, 

I^at  France  awaked,  should  rouse  her  from  her  dream, 

And  can  tkrad  for  vengeance.    He,  like  Ceosar, 

Hith  rapid  step  urged  on  his  bold  career. 

Even  to  the  summit  of  ambitious  power. 

And  deem'd  the  name  of  King  alone  was  wanting. 

^tt  it  for  dus  we  hurl'd  proud  Capet  down  7 

h  it  fi)r  this  we  wage  eternal  war 

Agaimt  die  tyrant  horde  of  murderers. 

The  crown'd  cockatrices  whose  foul  venom 

Iniecia  all  Europe  f  v?as  it  then  for  this 

We  VKcn  to  guard  our  liberty  with  life, 

That  Robespierre  should  reign  ?  the  spirit  of  freedom 

J"  not  yet  sunk  so  low.    The  glowing  flame 

That  aoimates  each  honest  Frenchman's  heart 

^ot  yet  extinguish'd.    I  invoke  diy  shade, 

Inunortal  Brutus  I  I  too  wear  a  dagger ; 

And  if  the  representatives  of  France, 

Through  (ear  or  favor,  should  delay  die  sword 

Of  justice,  Taliien  emulates  Uiy  virtues ; 

TaOieu,  like  Brutus,  lifts  die  avenging  arm ; 

TaOieo  shaH  save  his  country. 

[ViolenHqtplauiU. 

BILXAUD  VABENNKS. 

I  demand 


The  arrest  of  die  traitors.    Memoimble 
Will  be  diis  day  for  France. 

R0BS8PIEIUIE. 

Yes!  memorable 
This  day  will  be  for  France— —for  villains  triumpb. 


I  will  not  diare  in  this  day's  damning  guilt 
Condemn  me  toa 

[GrttU  cry-^Dom  with  Ae  Tyntntt! 

(T^teoROBBVXSRKEB,  CoirFHOll.Sl^DBTaildLlJAB 

are  led  cf). 


ACT  m. 

ScEsm  comdmiee. 

COLLOT  D'hERBOIB. 

Cssax  is  fallen !  The  baneful  tree  of  Java, 
Whose  death-distilling  boughs  dropt  poisonous  dew, 
Is  rooted  from  its  base.   This  worse  than  Cromwell, 
The  austere,  the  self-denying  Robespierre, 
Even  in  this  hall,  where  once  with  terror  mute 
We  listen'd  to  the  hypocrite's  harangues. 
Has  heard  his  doom. 

BILLAUD  VARENNZS. 

Yet  must  we  not  suppose 
The  tyrant  will  fall  tamely.    His  sworn  hireling 
Henriot,  the  daring  desperate  Henriot 
Commands  tbe  force  of  PRris.    I  denounce  him. 

FRERON. 

I  denounce  Fleuriot  too,  the  mayor  of  Paris. 
£nter  Dubois  CrancA. 

DUBOIS   CRANCi. 

Robespierre  is  rescued.    Henriot  at  die  head 
Of  the  arm'd  force  has  rescued  die  fierce  tyrant 

COLLOT    d'HERBOIS. 

Ring  the  tocsin— call  aU  the  citizens 

To  save  their  country — ^never  yet  has  Paris 

Forsook  the  representatives  of  France. 

TALLIEN. 

It  is  the  hour  of  danger.    I  propose 
This  sitting  be  made  permanent 

[Loud  applaueee. 

COLLOT  D'BERBOIS. 

The  Nationd  Convention  shall  remain 
Firm  at  its  post 

Etiter  a  Messenger. 

MESSENGER. 

Robespierre  has  reaeh'd  the  Commune.  They  espouse 
The  tyrant's  cause.    StJust  is  up  in  arms ! 
StJust-^e  young  ambitious  bold  StJust 
Harangues  die  mob.   The  aaaguinary  Couthon 
Thirsts  for  your  blood. 

[Tocdn  ring*. 

TALLIEN. 

These  tyrants  aro  in  arms  agamst  the  law : 
Outlaw  the  rebels.    • 

Enter  Merlin  of  Douat. 

MERUN. 

H^th  to  the  representatives  of  France ! 
I  past  this  moment  dirough  the  armed  force — 
They  ask'd  my  name— and  when  they  heard  a  delegate. 
Swore  I  was  not  the  friend  of  France. 
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COLLOT  O'BXMOXB. 

The  tynmtB  threaten  ui,  ai  when  they  tmn'd 
The  cannon's  mouth  on  Brinot 

EnXtr  another  Mxssknouu 

SECOND  MESSKNGCR. 

Vvfier  harangnes  the  Jacobins — the  dub 
Espouse  d&e  cause  of  Robespierre. 


^•1i 


£Rfer  another  BAunNonu 


THntD  MK88ENOXR. 

All 's  lost— the  tyrant  triumphs.    Henriot  leads 

The  soldiers  to  his  aid. Already  I  hear 

The  rattling  cannon  destined  to  surround 
This  sacred  hall. 

TALLIEN. 

Why,  we  will  die  like  men  then ; 
The  representatives  of  France  dare  death, 
When  duty  steels  their  bosoms. 

[Loud  ttpplaiues, 

TALLXXiff  {flddremng  the  galleries). 

Citizens! 
France  is  insulted  in  her  delegates — 
The  mi^esty  of  the  republic  is  insulted — 
Tyrants  are  up  in  arms.    An  armed  force 
Threats  the  Convention.    The  Convention  swears 
To  die,  or  save  the  country! 

[Viclent  appUnuee  from  the gaUeriee. 

crnzEN  (from  above). 

We  too  swear 
To  die,  or  save  the  country.    Follow  me. 

[AC  the  men  quit  the  gaUeriea. 

Enter  another  Messengek. 

FOURTH  MESSENGER. 

Henriot  is  taken! — 

[Loud  applauses. 
Henriot  is  taken.    Three  of  your  brave  soldiers 
Swore  they  would  seize  the  rebel  slave  of  tyrants, 
Or  perish  in  the  attempt    As  he  patroll'd 
The  streets  of  Paris,  stirring  up  the  mob. 
They  seized  him. 

[Applauses. 

BILLAUD  VARENNS8. 

Let  the  names  of  these  brave  men 
Live  to  the  future  dajE. 

Enter  Boitroon  l'Oise,  sword  in  hand. 

BODRBON  L'OISS. 

I  have  dear'd  the  Commune. 

[Aj^Jauses. 
Through  the  throng  I  rush'd, 
Brandishing  my  good  sword  to  drench  its  blade 
Deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart   The  timid  rebels 
Gave  way.    I  met  the  soldiery—:!  spake 
Of  the  dictator*s  crlmee— of  patriots  choin'd 
In  dark  deep  dungeons  by  his  lawless  rage — 
Of  knaves  secure  beneath  his  fostering  power. 
I  spake  of  Liberty.    Their  honest  hearts 
Caught  the  warm  flame.  The  general  shout  burst  ibrth, 
"  Live  the  Convention — Down  with  Robespierre!" 

[Applauses. 
[Shouts  from  without — Dovm  with  the  T)frant! 


To  principles,  not  persons,  spurn  the  idol 
They  wonhipp'd  once.    Yes,  Robespierre  dball  &D 
As  Capet  fell !   Oh !   never  let  us  deem 
That  France  shall  crouch  beneath  a  t3rranf  s  thitne. 
That  the  almighty  people  who  have  broke 
On  their  oppressors*  heads  the  oppresnve  chain. 
Will  court  again  their  fetters !  easier  were  it 
To  hurl  the  cloud-capt  mountain  from  its  base. 
Than  ferce  the  bonds  of  slavery  upon  men 
Determined  to  be  fiee ! 

EiOer  Leoindrc,  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  keys  in  tit 

other. 

UDGENDRE  (Jinging  doun  the  keys}. 
So— let  the  mutinous  Jacob^  meet  now 
In  the  open  air. 

[Idmd  tq^BJaittn 
A  fiictious  turbulent  party 
Lording  it  o'er  the  state  since  Danton  died. 
And  with  him  the  Cordeliers. — A  hireling  band 
Of  loud-tongued  orators  controU'd  the  club^ 
And  bade  them  bow  the  knee  to  RobespierTe. 
Vivier  has  'scaped  me.    Curse  his  coward  heart— 
This  iate-fraught  tube  of  Justice  in  my  hand, 
I  rush'd  into  the  hall.    He  mark'd  mine  eye 
That  beam'd  its  patriot  anger,  and  flaaJi'd  full 
With  death-denouncing  meaning.    'Mid  the  thra^ 
He  mingled.    I  pursu^ — but  staid  my  hand. 
Lest  haply  I  might  shed  the  innocent  bhxxL 

[AffisMsa. 

FRiRON. 

They  took  from  me  my  ticket  of  admisdon— 
Expell'd  me  from  their  sittings.— Now,  forsooth. 
Humbled  and  trembling  re-insert  my  name ; 
But  Fr^ron  enters  not  the  club  again 
Till  it  be  purged  of  guilt— till,  purified 
Of  tyrants  and  of  traitors,  honest  men 
May  breathe  the  air  in  safety. 

[ShouUfi 


i 


BARRERE. 

What  means  thia  uproar?  if  the  tyrant  band 

Should  gain  the  people  once  again  to  rise 

We  are  as  dead ! 

TALLIEN. 

And  wherefore  fear  we  death? 
Did  Brutus  fear  it  ?  or  the  Grecian  friends 
Who  buried  in  Hipperchus'  breast  the  sword. 
And  died  triumphant  ?  Caesar  should  fear  death : 
Brutus  must  scorn  the  bugbear. 

Shouts  from  wUhout.  Live  the  Comfention-^DmBn 
with  the  Tyrants! 


TALUKN. 


The  sounds  of  honest  Freedom ! 


Hark!  again 


Enter  Deputies  from  the  Sections. 


TALUEN. 

I  hear,  I  hear  the  soul-inspiring  sounds, 

France  shall  be  saved !  her  genennu  worn,  attached 


CITIZEN. 

Citizens!  representatives  of  France ! 
Hold  on  your  steady  course.    The  men  of  Paris 
Espouse  your  cause.    The  men  of  Pnm  swear 
They  will  defend  the  delegates  of  Freodam. 

TALLIKN. 

Hear  ye  this.  Colleagues  ?  hear  ye  this,  my  brethren? 
And  does  no  thrill  of  joy  pervade  your  breasts  ? 
My  bosom  bounds  to  rapture.    I  have  seen 
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Hie  aoDi  of  Fnoce  thake  off*  the  tyrant  yoke ; 
I  have,  u  modi  as  liea  in  mine  own  aim, 
Huri'd  down  ihe  usurperd — Come  death  wh«Q  it  will, 
I  hare  lived  long  enough. 

[SkouUfmOumL 

BAftRKEE. 

Hark !  how  Ae  Doiae  incieaaes !  Uiroagh  the  gloom 
Of  die  still  evening — ^harbinger  of  death. 
Rings  the  tocnn !  the  dreadful  geneiale 
Thunden  tfaiough  Pkrie — 

[Cry  wUkout-^Down  wUk  Ae  TyrmU  ! 

Enter  Lkcointre. 

UECOINTRX* 

So  may  etemal  justiGe  blast  the  ftes 
Of  France!  so  perish  all  the  tyrant  brood, 
Aj  Robespierre  has  periah'd !   Citizens, 
Cnar  is  taken. 

[Loud  and  repeated  appUntau, 
1  marvel  not,  that  with  snch  fearless  fiont, 
He  bimved  our  Tengeanoe,  and  with  angry  eye 
Scowl'd  round  the  hall  defiance.    He  relied 
Od  Heoriofs  aid — the  Commune's  villain  friendship. 
And  Heoriof  s  houglOen  succors.    Ye  have  heard 
Oow  HeniioC  rescued  him — ^how  with  open  arms 
The  Comimme  welcomed  in  the  rebel  tyrant — 
How  Fleoiiot  aided,  and  seditious  Vivier 
Sdifd  op  the  Jaoohina.    All  had  been  lost— 
The  representatives  of  France  had  perish'd — 
FreeckNn  had  sunk  beneath  the  tyrant  arm 
Of  this  feul  parricide,  but  that  her  spirit 
Inspired  the  men  of  Paris.    Henriot  call'd 
"To aims''  in  vain,  whilst  Bourdon's  patriot  voice 
Bnathed  eloquence,  and  o'er  the  Jacobins 
W«»he  fiown*d  dismay.    The  tyranta  fled — 
Thej  reach'd  the  Hotel.    We  gather'd  round— we 

call'd 
For  vengeance !  Long  time,  obatinate  in  despair. 
With  knives  they  hack'd  around  them.  Till  foreboding 
"Hie  sentence  fi  the  law,  the  damorous  cry 
(^  joyful  thousands  hailing  their  destructionr 
£sch  loii^t  by  suicide  to  escape  the  dread 
Of  death.   Lebas  succeeded.    From  the  window 
Uapt  the  younger  Robespierre,  but  his  fractured  limb 
Forbade  to  escape.    The  self-wiird  dictator 
Ranged  often  the  keen  knife  in  his  dark  breast, 
Tet  impotent  to  die.    He  lives  all  mangled 
By  his  own  trennilona  hand !  All  gash'd  and  gored, 
He  liTCB  to  taste  the  bittemeas  of.  Death. 
Even  now  theymeet  their  doom.  The  bloody  Coathon, 
The  fierce  StJust,  even  now  attend  their  tyrant 
To  fall  beneath  die  ax.    I  saw  the  torches 
'Flash  on  their  visages  a  dreadful  ligfafr— 
1  asw  them  whilst  the  black  blood  roU*d  adown 
Each  stem  fiwie,  even  then  with  dauntless  eye 
Scowl  round  contempituoos,  dying  as  they  lived, 
f'svleasoriBta! 

[Land  aid  repnud  t^PpUmau, 


BARKmx  (fliouiifs  fke  Tribune). 
For  ever  hallow'd  be  this  gloiioos  day. 
When  Freedom,  bursting  her  oppressive  chain. 
Tramples  on  the  oppressor.    When  the  tyian^ 
Huri'd  from  his  blood-cemented  throne  by  the  arm 
Of  the  almighty  people,  meets  the  death 
He  plann'd  for  thousands.    Oh !  my  sickening  heart 
Has  sunk  within  me,  when  the  various  woes 
Of  my  brave  country  crowded  o'er  my  brain 
In  ghastly  numbers — when  assembled  hordes, 
Dragg'd  from  their  hovels  by  despotic  power, 
Rush'd  o'er  her  frontiers,  plundePd  her  fair  hamletii 
And  sack'd  her  populous  towns,  and  drench'd  with 

blood 
The  reeking  fields  of  Flanders. — ^When  within. 
Upon  her  vitals  prey'd  the  rankling  tooth 
Of  treason ;  and  oppression,  giant  form. 
Trampling  on  freedom,  left  the  alternative 
Of  slavery,  or  of  death.    Even  from  that  day, 
When,  on  the  guilty  Capet,  I  prcMiounced 
The  doom  of  injured  France,  has  Faction  reared 
Her  hated  head  amongst  us.    Roland  preach'd 
Of  mercy — the  uxorious  dotard  Roland, 
The  woman-govem'd  Roland  durst  aspire 
To  govern  France ;  and  Potion  talk'd  of  virtue. 
And  Vergniaud's  eloquence,  like  the  honey'd  tongue 
Of  some  Bofl  Syren,  wooed  us  to  destructioiL 
We  triamph'd  over  these.    On  the  same  scal£>ld 
Where  the  last  Louis  pour'd  his  guilty  bfeod. 
Fell  Briasot's  head,  the  womb  of  darksome  treasons, 
And  Orleans,  villain  kinsman  of  the  Capet, 
And  Hebert'a  atheist  crew,  whose  maddening  hand 
Huri'd  down  the  altars  of  the  living  God, 
With  all  the  infidel's  intolerance. 
The  last  worst  traitor  triiunph'd — triumph'd  long. 
Secured  by  nrntchless  villany.    By  turns 
Defending  and  deserting  each  accomplice. 
As  interest  prompted.    In  the  goodly  soil 
Of  Freedom,  the  foul  tree  of  treason  struck 
Its  deep-fix'd  roots,  and  dropt  the  dews  of  death 
On  all  who  slumber'd  in  its  specious  shade. 
He  wove  the  web  of  treachery.    He  caught 
The  listening  crowd  by  his  wild  eloquence. 
His  cool  ferocity,  that  persuaded  murder. 
Even  whilst  it  spake  of  mercy ! — ^Never,  never 
Shall  this  regenerated  country  wear 
The  despot  yoke.    Though  myriads  round  assail. 
And  with  worse  fuxy  urge  this  new  crusade 
Than  savages  have  known;   though  the  leagued 

despots 
Depopulate  all  Europe,  so  to  pour 
The  accumulated  mass  upon  our  coasts. 
Sublime  amid  the  storm  riiall  France  arise. 
And  like  the  rock  amid  surrounding  waves 
Repel  the  rushing  ocean. — She  shall  wield 
The  thunderbolt  of  vengeance— she  shall  blast 
The  despot's  pride,  and  liberate  the  world ! 
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PROSE  IN  RHYME:  OR  EPIGRAMS,  MORALITIES*  AND  THINGS  WirHOirr ANAM& 


*SpM(  iu  XdXnip9S  Iratpoi, 


In  BMBjr  ways  doM  the  lUD  heart  rereel 
The  piennee  of  the  love  it  woald  eooeeel ; 
Bat  in  fhr  more  th'  eMreoffed  heart  leti  know 
The  abMBce  of  the  lore,  which  7et  it  ftin  wonld 


LOVE.* 

All  thonghti,  aH  paiiioai,  all  delighti, 
Whatever  atini  this  mortal  irame, 
All  are  but  ministen  of  Love» 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay 
'the  ruin*d  tower. 


The  moonshine,  stealing  o*er  the  aoene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  leant  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listen*d  to  my  lay. 
Amid  the  lingering  light 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope !  my  joy !  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  play'd  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  yean  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love. 
Interpreted  my  own. 


*1iyi  1>ieee  may  be  foaad,  asorichiany  pnbtishsfl, 
olhirlille.atpate». 


She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  gnoe ; 
And  she  foigave  me^  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  &ce. 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knigfal* 
And  that  he  croas'd  the  mountain-woodi, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night; 

That  sometimea  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  ibsdi, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade. 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  iaice 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leap'd  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  wone  flian  deiA 
The  Lady  of  the  Land! 

And  how  she  wept  and  clasp'd  hii  kneei; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vaiik^ 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scom  that  erased  his  bnin. 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cava; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away* 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay. 

ICs  dying  worda — ^but  when  I  leadi'd 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  fiiltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  senae 
Had  thrili'd  my  guiltleas  Generieve; 
The  music  and  &e  doleful  tale. 
The  fich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  thai  kindle  hopa. 
An  nndistinguishahle  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 
Subdued  and  cheriah'd  long ! 
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She  vnfH  with  pity  and  delightr 
She  Uoah'd  with  bve,  and  virgin  shame ; 
And  like  the  mormar  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  boiom  heaved— -efae  tlept  aside, 
Aj  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp*d — 
llien  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept 

She  half  inclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 
And  bending  beck  her  head,  look'd  up, 
And  gazed  upon  my  iace. 

Twas  p9rdy  Love,  and  partly  Fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art. 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see, 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calm'd  her  (ears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  'with  virgin  pride ; 
And  80 1  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 


DUTY  BUEVrVING  SELP-LOVB, 
THE  ONLT  8UKK  FRIEND  07  DEOLININO  LIFE. 
▲  SOULOQUT. 

Unchahged  within  to  see  all  changed  without, 

Is  a  Uank  lot  and  hard  to  bear,  no  doubt 

Yet  why  at  othen'  warnings  shouldst  thou  first  7 

Then  only  mightst  thou  feel  a  just  regret 

Hadft  thoa  withheld  thy  love  or  hid  thy  light 

In  wl£sh  forethought  of  neglect  and  slight 

0  wiaelier  then,  from  feeble  yearnings  freed, 

^At2e,aadanwAeiii,thonmayest — shine  on!  nor  heed 

Whether  the  object  by  reflected  light 

Retam  thy  radiance  or  absorb  it  quite ; 

And  tboagh  thou  notest  from  thy  safe  reoeas 

Old  Friends  bum  dim,  like  lamps  in  noisome  air, 

Uve  them  lor  what  they  are :  nor  love  them  leas, 

Bcctnse  U>  CJbee  they  are  not  what  they  loere. 


PHANTOM  OR  FACT? 

A  DIALOOITB  IN  VER8K. 
AirrBOE. 

A  LovxLT  tana  there  sate  beside  my  bed. 
And  fuch  a  feeding  calm  its  presence  shed, 
A  tender  love  so  pure  from  earthly  leaven 
That  I  mmethe  the  fancy  might  control, 
Twu  my  own  spirit  newly  come  from  heaven 
Wooing  its  gentle  way  into  my  soul ! 
^  ah !  the  change — ^It  had  not  stirr'd,  and  yet^ 
Alas!  that  change  how  fiun  would  I  forget ! 
I^t  shrinking  beck,  like  one  that  had  mistook ! 
I^t  weary,  wandering,  disavowing  Look! 
Twas  all  snodier,  feature,  look,  and  frame, 
And  itill,  me&ought,  I  knew  it  vras  the  same ! 

nUKNDu 

Thii  riddling  tale,  lo  wbat  does  it  belong! 
tt't history!  vimm!  or  an  idle  song ? 


Or  rather  say  at  onoe,  within  what  space 

Of  time  this  wild  disastrous  change  took  plaoe! 

AUTHOft. 

Call  it  a  moments  work  (and  such  it  seems). 
This  tale's  a  fragment  from  the  life  of  dreams; 
But  say,  that  years  matured  the  silent  strife. 
And  'tis  a  record  from  the  dream  of  life. 


WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

UNn  COMFOSCD  21 8T  FEBRUARY,  1637. 

All  Nature  seems  at  work.   Stags  leave  their 
The  bees  aro  stirring — Birds  are  on  the  wing— 
And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 
Wean  on  his  smiling  fiice  a  dream  of  Spring! 
And  I,  the  while,  the  sde  unbusy  thing. 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  biuld,  nor  sing. 


Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  amilrantha  blow. 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths !  bloom  for  whom  ye  may. 
For  me  ye  bloom  not !  GUde,  rich  streams,  away ! 
With  lips  unbrighten'd,  wreathless  brow.  I  stroll : 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  aoul! 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieves 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  liv9. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Veese,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying. 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  beeh— 
Both  were  mine !  Life  went  arinaying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
When  I  was  young !— Ah,  woful  tohen  ! 
Ah  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then! 
This  breadiing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong. 
O'er  airy  clifls  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  (hen  it  flash'd  along: — 
like  those  trim  sfciffi,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  riven  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar. 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather. 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

Flowen  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower-like ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
O  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
En  I  was  old  !  Ah  vroful  £re, 
Which  tells  me.  Youth 's  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth !  for  yean  so  many  and  sweet, 
Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
rU  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be,  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toU'd  .*— 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
To  make  beUeve  that  thou  art  gooe ! 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips. 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  siie : 
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But  springtide  UoHomi  on  thy  lips, 
And  tean  take  ■unahine  from  thine  eyes! 
Lift  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
Thotirotilh  and  I  are  house-mates  stiU. 


A  DAY  DREAM. 

Mt  eyes  make  pictures,  when  they  are  ihut  >- 

I  see  a  fountain,  large  and  finr, 
A  wilkrw  and  a  ruin'd  hut, 

And  thee,  and  me,  and  Mary  there. 

0  Maiy !  make  thy  gentle  lap  our  pillow ! 

Bead  o'er  u8,  like  a  boivei^  my  beautifui  green  willow! 

A  wild^ose  roofi  the  ruined  shed. 

And  that  and  sonuner  well  agree : 
And  lo !  where  Maiy  leans  her  head, 
Two  dear  names  carved  upon  the  tree ! 
And  Mary's  tears,  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow : 
Oar  sister  and  our  friend  will  both  be  hen  to-noirow. 

Twos  day!  Bat  now  few,  large,  and  bright, 

The  stars  are  round  the  crescent  moon ! 
And  now  it  is  a  dark  warm  night. 
The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  June ! 
A  glow-worm  ftllen,  and  on  the  maige  remounting 
Shines,  and  its  shadow  shines,  fit  stars  lor  oar  sweet 
fountain. 

O  evei^-ever  be  thou  blest ! 

For  dearly,  Asra !  love  I  thee ! 
This  brooding  warmth  across  my  breast. 
This  depth  of  tranquil  bliss — ah  me ! 
Fount,  tree  and  shed  are  gone,  I  know  not  whither, 
But  in  one  quiet  room  we  three  are  still  together. 

The  shadows  dance  upon  the  wall. 
By  the  still  dancing  fire-flaraM  made; 

And  now  they  slumber,  movclcai  all ! 
And  now  lliey  melt  to  one  deep  shade ! 
But  not  from  me  shall  this  mild  darknesi  steal  thee : 

1  dream  thee  with  mine  eyes,  and  at  my  haart  I  feel 

thee!' 

Thine  eyelash  on  my  cheek  doth  play —  * 

Tis  Mary's  hand  upon  my  brow ! 
But  let  me  check  this  tender  lay. 

Which  none  may  hear  but  she  and  thou ! 
Like  the  sifll  hive  at  quiet  midnight  humming, 
Murmur  it  to  yourselves,  ye  two  beloved  women ! 


TO  A  LADY, 

OP^INDID  BY  A  SPORTIVE  0B8KEVAT10N  THAT  WOMEN 

HAVE  NO  80ULB. 

Nat,  dearest  Anna !  why  so  grave  f 
I  said,  yon  had  no  soul,  "'tis  true ! 

For  what  you  are  you  cannot  have: 
Tis  I,  tiiat  have  one  since  I  iirat  had  you! 


I  HAVE  heard  of  leasons  maniftld 
Why  Love  must  needs  be  Umd, 

But  this  the  beet  of  aQ  I  hold^ 
His  eyes  are  in  his  raind. 


What  outward  form  and  feature  are 
He  guesseth  but  in  part ; 

Bat  what  within  is  good  and  fair 
He  seeth  with  the  heart 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  LAST  WORDS 
OF  BERENGARIU& 

OB.  ANNO  noM.  1088. 

No  more  'twixt  conscience  staggering  and  the  Pope, 
Soon  shall  I  now  before  my  God  appear* 
By  him  to  be  acquitted,  as  I  hope; 
By  him  to  be  condemned,  as  I  foer, 

EBFLECnONS  ON  THE  ABOVE. 

Lynx  amid  moles !  had  I  iflood  by  thy  bed, 

Be  of  good  cheer,  meek  soul !  I  would  have  Mid. 

I  see  a  hope  spring  from  that  humble  fear. 

All  are  not  strong  alike  through  storms  to  steer 

Right  onward.    What  though  dread  of  thresloi'd    \ 

death 
And  dungeon  torture  made  thy  hand  and  bresdi 
Inconstant  to  the  troth  within  thy  heart? 
That  truth,  from  which,  tfarouf^  fear,  thou  twice 

didst  start. 
Fear  haply  told  thee,  was  a  learned  strife, 
Or  not  so  vital  as  to  claim  thy  life : 
And  myriads  had  reach'd  Heaven,  who  never  knew 
Where  lay  the  difference  'twixt  the  false  and  tnw!    i 

Ye  who,  secure  'mid  trophies  not  your  own. 
Judge  him  who  won  them  when  he  stood  akae, 
And  proudly  talk  of  recreant  Bersnoau— 
O  first  the  age,  and  then  the  man  coinpsre! 
That  age  how  dark !  congenial  minds  how  isre! 
No  host  of  fiiends  with  kindred  zeal  did  bum! 
No  throbbing  hearts  awaited  his  return ! 
Prostrate  alike  when  prince  and  peasant  ftU, 
He  only  disenchanted  from  the  spell, 
like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  the  slarles  night 
Moved  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  his  tight: 
And  was  it  strange  if  he  withdrew  the  ny 
That  did  but  guide  the  night-Urds  to  their  prrf  ^ 

The  ascending  Day-star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dew<drop  on  our  trimmer  lavm! 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  will  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  Daw.h  ! 
Lest  so  we  tempt  ih'  approaching  Noon  to  looni 
The  mistB  and  painted  vapors  of  our  Mouf. 


THE  DEVILS  THOUGHTS. 

Feom  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone, 
To  visit  his  litde  snug  fiirm  of  die  eardi, 

And  see  bow  his  stock  went  oa 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  went  over  the  plain,  '    . 

And  backwards  and  forwards  he  swish'd  his  bns  '■<■ 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  eane. 

And  how  thAi  was  the  Devil  drest  f 
Oh !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best : 

jacket  waa  red  and  hii  brsM^hee  were  bliw. 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail  eome  HiiMP 
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H^  nw  a  LAwm  killing  a  Viper 

On  a  dung-heap  beiide  his  stable, 
And  th«  Devil  amiled,  for  k  pat  liim  in  mind 

Of  Cain  and  his  hrothier,  Abel. 

A  PoTHKAKT  on  a  white  horse 

Rode  bjr  on  his  vocations. 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  \)m  old  Friend 

Death  in  the  Revelations. 

He  nw  a  cottage  vvith  a  double  coaeh^house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darting  tin 

b  pride  that  apoa  hiunility. 

He  wmf  into  a  rich  bookaeller's  shop, 
Qoodi  he !  we  are  both  of  one  college; 

Tot  I  myself  sate  like  a  connorant  onoe 
Ftit  by  die  tree  of  knowledget* 

Down  the  river  dure  plied  with  wkid  and  tide, 

A  pig,  with  Tast  celerity ; 
And  the  Devil  look'd  wiae  as  he  saw  how  the  while. 
It  cot  its  own  throat  There !  quoth  he,  with  a  smile, 

Goes  *  Kngland'a  oommerdal  prosperity 


,  n 


Ai  be  went  through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he 

A  solitary  cell, 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  HelL 


-'a  burning  fiice 


General—- 

He  saw  with  consternation, 
And  back  to  Hell  his  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  Devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake, 

It  was  general  conflagration. 


•  Aad  aU  Baud  tbein  stood  the  TVw  «f  X«/^ 
Hi|h  eminent,  blooming  ambronal  ftoit 
or vsgeiaUe  ffoU {Qoafptpermon^)',  and DSKt  to  Lilb 
Ow  Death,  the  Ttm^  MSuwUdge,  grew  ikst  by.— 


* 
* 


* 
* 


«■ 
« 


* 
* 


« 
* 


So  elaeibtfaii  tint  grand  Ihiei: 

ThflBse  ap  he  flew,  and  on  the  ties  of  lifii 
Sst  lika  a  eormorant.^Par.  Lost,  IV. 

Thsdhcorv  hare  is  so  apt,  that  in  a  catalogue  of  vmriMa 
»ting»  obtained  from  eoUating  the  BISS.one  might  ezpeotto 
find  it  oolsd.  that  for  "Ufti**  Cod,  «vtd  kohaU,  "  Trmio." 
^oBili  mdeed  tlhs  tndo,  L  e.  the  Ubfiopolic,  so  called, 
*^  S^X^f  may  be  regarded  sa  14ft  Mnsu  aidfMnli«rt ;  a 
"jViwioa,  which  I  owe  to  a  young  retailer  in  the  hosiery  line, 
«w  on  hasiiog  a  dcoeriirtwn  of  the  net  proflts,  dinner  patties, 
coooby  hnnmn.  ele.  of  the  trade,  exclaimed.  "Ay!  that's 
;^  1  can  Ufo  nowr'VThii  *«Life.  «nr  Death,"  is  tfaos 
mSt  "gg?— ^^ritfa  the  fniiti  of  Auttiotdup.-«ie  nos  non 
™w  ateKffeaiuus  Apas. 

0»  Ihii  posn.  with  which  the  Fn,  Famine  and  fllaoghler 
«"  ««Naied  ia  the  Morning  Post,  the  three  first  Btonsas.  which 
£.T^  an  the  test,  and  the  ninth,  were  dictated  by  Mr. 
°^uey.  Between  the  ninth  and  the  concluding  itaosa,  two  or 
|^"««oaditBd  aa  groonded  on  rabjects  that  have  lost  their 

i^?yy  ««•  Aoolinek,  who  Oceeral  —  meant,  the  Anther 
"2f.i«va  to  inform  ban.  fliat  he  did  ones  lee  a 
"^nediMmwhoraby  the  drem  he  took  for  a 

3D 


General  I  bot 


CONSTANCY  TO  AN  IDEAL  OBJECT. 

SiNCK  a]l»  that  beat  about  in  Natureli  nnge, 
Or  veer  or  vanish,  why  shouldat  thou  remain 
The  only  constant  in  a  world  of  change — 

0  yearning  thouoht,  that  liveat  but  in  the  brain  t 
Call  to  the  hours,  that  in  the  distance  play. 
The  faiiy  people  of  the  future  day 

Fond  THOUOHT !  not  one  of  all  that  ahining  swarm 
Will  breathe  on  Ikee  with  liie-enkindling  breath, 
Till  when,  like  strangers  shelt'ring  from  a  etormf 
Hope  and  Despair  meet  in  the  porch  of  Death ! 
Yet  still  thou  haunt'st  me ;  and  though  well  I  see, 
She  is  not  thou,  and  only  thou  art  she, 
Sfill,  still  as  though  some  dear  embodied  good, 
Some  hmng  love  before  my  eyes  there  stood, 
With  answering  look  a  ready  ear  to  lend, 

1  mourn  to  thee  and  say — **  Ah !  lovelieat  fiiend ! 
That  this  the  meed  of  all  my  toils  might  be, 

To  have  a  heme,  an  English  home  and  thee ! 
Vain  repedtion !   Home  and  thou  art  one. 
The  peacefull'st  cot  the  moon  shall  shine  upon, 
Luird  by  the  thrush  and  waken'd  by  the  laik. 
Without  thee  were  but  e  becalmed  Bark, 
Whooe  helmsman  on  an  ocean  waate  and  wide 
Site  mute- and  pale  lus  mouldering  helm  beaide. 

And  art  thou  nothing?  Such  thou  art,  aa  when 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  Ae  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  where  o'er  the  sheep-track'a  mace 
The  viewless  snow-mist  weaves  a  glist'ning  ban, 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  vrithout  tread, 
An  imagot  with  a  glory  round  its  head ; 
The  enamour'd  rusQc  wonhips  its  fiur  hues. 
Nor  koow-s,  he  makeB  the  shadow  he  pursues ! 


THE  SUICIDED  ARGUMENT. 

Erk  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I  vrish'd  it  or  no 
No  question  was  ask'd  me — it  could  not  be  so! 
If  the  lift  was  the  question,  a  thing  aent  to  try. 
And  to  live  <hi  be  Yes  ;  what  can  No  be  7  to  die. 

nature's  anvwxr. 

b't  retnm'd  as 't  was  sentf  Is't  no  worse  for  the  wear? 
Thiiik  first,  what  you  are  !    Call  to  mind  what  you 

were! 
I  gave  you  innocence,  I  gave  you  hope. 
Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  an  ample  aoope. 
Return  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  despair? 
Make  out  the  Invent'ry ;  inspect,  compare ! 
Then  die — if  die  you  dare ! 


he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  most  esrtaiahr  hs  did  act 
hear  any  names  mentioned,  hi  simple  veHty,  the  Andbor  never 
meant  any  one,  or  indeed  any  thing  bat  to  pat  a  eoochidiBg 
slansa  to  his  doggerel. 

t  This  iriienomsoon.  which  the  Aothor  has  himself  expe- 
rienced, and  of  which  the  reader  may  Ifaid  a  description  in  one 
of  the  earlier  volnmei  of  the  Mancherter  Philosophical  Traas- 
aetione,  is  applied  figuratively  m  the  fdhiwing  pssnge  o^  the 
^idoU  Rofioetum: 

"  Pindar*e  fine  raraarit  reepeetbg  the  diflbnat  eflfaeti  of  mosie 
ondiflbmu  characten,  holds  eqaalhr  tme  of  Geahm .-  as  amay 
SB  are  not  delighted  by  it  are  distoibed,  perplexed,  irritated. 
Tlie  behokier  either  reeognisee  it  a«  a  pnosetctf /ena  tfku  evn 
Bobug,  tjhat  sieeef  htfort  kim  wUk  a  Olom  rotmd  Ho  koti,  or 
rsooih  fton  it  aaa  speetia."— yflidt  te  A^^tNtira,  p. 
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In  eveiy  heut  (quoA  he)  nn<^  Adam's  no, 
Two  Foanto  there  are,  of  sufieriag  and  of  cheer  I 
That  to  let  fonh,  and  IhU  to  keep  within ! 
But  ihe,  wfaoae  aspect  I  find  imaged  here, 

Of  Pieasuro  only  wiU  to  all  dwpemte, 
Thai  Fount  alone  nolock'd,  by  no  dutrese 
Htoked  or  tiim*d  kiwaid,  but  atill  iasue  thence 
I'ncunquer'd  cheei^  pei&istent  lovellnoM. 

An  00  the  drtTing  doud  the  shiny  Bow, 
That  gracioaa  thbig  made  up  of  tean  and  light, 
'Mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below 
Stands  nniling  ibrth,  nmnoved  and  freshly  bright: 

As  thoogh  Ihe  spirits  of  all  lovely  flowers, 
lDwea\'ing  each  its  wreath  and  dewy  crown. 
Or  ere  they  sank  to  earth  in  vernal  showers^ 
Had  built  a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

Even  so,  EliiB !  on  that  ftce  of  thine. 

On  that  benignant  face,  whose  look  alone 

^te  soul's  translucence  through  her  crystal  shrine  !) 

lias  power  to  eooihe  all  anguish  but  thine  own. 

A  beauty  hovers  stiD,  and  ne'er  takes  wing, 
Bat  \nth  a  silent  charm  compels  the  stem 
Aiid  lort'ring  Genius  of  the  bitter  spiiog 
To  shrink  aback,  and  cower  upon  his  um. 

Vtho  then  needs  wonder,  if  (no  outlet  fbimd 
In  pssiioD,  spleen,  or  strife)  the  fodnt  op  pain 
0  erflowing  beats  against  its  lovely  mound, 
And  in  wild  flashes  shoots  from  heart  to  brain? 

Seep,  and  &e  Dwarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam 
On  his  raised  lip,  that  aped  a  critic  smile, 
liad  pass'd :  yet  I,  ray  sad  thoughts  to  beguile, 
Lay  weayiDg  on  the  tissue  of  my  dream : 

Tin  audibly  at  length  I  cried,  as  though 
Tboa  hadst  indeed  been  present  to  my  eyes, 

0  tweet,  s^eet  sufferer .'  if  the  case  be  so, 

1  prey  Hhoc,  be  2e«f  good,  less  sweet,  kaa  wise ! 

In  every  look  a  barbed  arrow  send, 
On  these  soft  lips  let  scorn  and  anger  live ! 
Do  any  thing,  rather  than  thut,  sweet  fiiend ! 
Hoard  ibt  thyself  the  pain  thou  wilt  not  give ! 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

RzszMiLBi  life  what  once  v^as  held  of  light, 
Too  ample  in  itself  for  human  sight  ? 
An  absolule  self?  an  element  imgrounded  ? 
All  that  we  seor  all  colon  of  all  shade 

By  encroach  of  darkness  made  ? 
Is  very  ]i£a  by  oonsdonsness  unbounded  f 
Axul  dl  the  thoo^ta,  pains,  joys  of  mortal  breath, 
A  ivar«mbnce  of  wrestling  life  and  death  ? 


THE  EXCHANGE. 

We  pledged  oar  hearts,  my  love  and  1/ 
I  in  my  aims  the  maiden  clasping ; 

I  eould  not  tell  flie  reason  why. 
But,  oh!  I  tvembled  like  an  aspen. 


tier  Other's  love  she  bade  me  gain  s 
I  went  and  shook  like  any  reed ! 

I  strove  to  act  the  mai>— in  vain! 
We  had  exchanged  oar  heaita  indeed. 


SONNET. 

COMPOBSD  BT  TBI  SEASIDE,  OCTOBER  1817. 


Or  !  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at 
Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  pi 
Or  yield  the  easily  penuaded  eyes 


To  each  quaint  image  issuing  from  the  moald 
Of  a  friend's  &ncy ;  or  with  head  bent  low. 
And  cheek  aslant,  Heo  rivers  flow  of  gold 
*Twizt  crimson  bonks ;  and  dien,  a  traveller,  go 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland,  gorgeous 

land! 
Or  listening  lo  the  tide,  with  olosed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  \iiho  on  the  Chian  strand. 
By  those  deep  sounds  posseas'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful 


EPIGRAMS. 

I. 

I  AB^D  my  fair,  one  happy  day, 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Gieece, 

Neaera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  I^lage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  ? 

« 

IL 

"  Ah,"  replied  my  gentle  lair ; 

**  Dear  one,  what  are  names  bat  air  t— 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line ; 

Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 

Call  roe  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Only— only— call  me  thine  /' 


f» 


Slt  Belzebub  took  all  occaskms 
To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  his  hcHior,  took  his  health ; 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 
His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows« — 
But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  fiom  evil. 
And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil, 
Had  predetermined  to  restore 
Twofold  all  he  had  before ; 
His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows- 
Shortsighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spoose ! 


Hoarse  MsBvins  reads  his  hobbling  vene 
To  all,  and  at  all  times ; 
Aiyi  finds  them  both  divinely  onooth, 
His  voice  as  well  as  ihymes. 
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But  foUu  ny  Mevius  ii  no 
Bat  MBviu  makes  it  clear 
That  he  'b  a  monetar  of  an 
An  W8  witboat  an  ear ! 


There  oomea  from  old  Avam**  grave 
A  daadly  stencb— why,  cure,  they  have 
Immured  his  sotiZ  within  his  Oiave ! 


Last  Manday  all  the  papers 
That  Mft  — -«»  was  dead ; 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  f 
llie  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head. 
And  shaking  sigh'd,  and  sighing  said, 
« Pity,  indeed, 'tis  pity!" 

But  when  the  said  report  was  found 
A  tTUiv>r  whoUy  without  ground. 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city? 
The  other  mne  parts  shook  their  h6ad» 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  had  said, 
«  Pity,  indeed, 'tis  pity!" 


the  "Fortanate  Isto"  ofthe Moaes:  and dMB oUiettBdi 
nyrtii^iiiUM  iigersrts  pronpted  a  diflisasnt  vorag«,  tofirSMi  •» 
dionge  sod  a  neoiw  port.  I  hare  ia  vsin  feiad  ta  imow  ite 
lioMfrom  the  Palimpaeit  tabistsf  mynemoiy :  and  I  etaoafer 
offer  the  iatroduetorr  itanSa,  which  had  been  wmninri  to 
writing  for  the  poipoM  of  procoriag  a  fiiend*s  jodgiMBt  m 
the  mstfe,  as  a  Bpeehnen. 

EoeiDctiiTed  with  a  twin*  of  Isavei, 
That  leafy  twine  hii  onlr  drea ! 
A  loToIr  Boy  was  plackfaif  finits. 
Br  moonKght,  in  a  wMegww. 
The  moan  was  brig  hi.  Ihaair  was  Has, 
And  ftuile  and  town*  toffllher  giaw 
On  naoy  a  shrob  and  maar  a  Iraa: 
And  all  pnt  on  a  gentle  hue. 
Haogiog  in  the  thadowy  air 
Lilse  a  pietnie  rich  and  rare. 
It  was  a  climate  where,  thef  sar* 
The  night  ia  more  beloved  than  day. 
'  But  who  that  beaotaoiiB  Boy  beguiled. 
That  beanteona  Boy.  to  linger  bera  1 
Ak>nei  by  night,  a  little  child. 
In  place  ao  nlent  and  so  wild— 
Haa  he  ao  friend,  no  toriBg  MoAsr 


Your  poem  must  eternal  be. 
Dear  Sir!— it  cannot  fml — 
For  'tis  incomprehensible, 
And  wants  both  head  and  taU. 


Swans  sing  before  they  die— 'twere  no  bad  thing 
Did  certain  penons  die  before  they  sing. 


THE  WANDERINGS  OF  CAIN. 


I  have  here  given  the  bnrth,  parentage,  and  pvsmatara 
of  the  *'  Wanderings  of  Osiiu  apoem.**— eolnalfaig,  hvmem, 
my  Readen  not  to  Ihink  ao  meanly  of  ny  jaAcneBt.  ail»  av- 
poee  that  I  either  regard  or  offer  it  as  any  exenae  for  tba  p^ 
lication  of  the  foOowinK  fragasent  (sad  I  may  add.  of  oae  ■ 
two  otheca  in  ita  peighborbood).  or  ita  primilha  eradity.  M 
1  ahorid  Und  atiUtgreater  difllcolty  in  forgiving  myaalC  vcn  1 
to  record  pro  tmtio  pubKoo  a  aet  of  petty  miaha|ia  and  aaaor 
ancea  which  I  myaelf  wiah  to  forgot  I  maatbe  eoatant  tknbn 
with  aaanriog  the  friendly  Reader,  that  the  lam  ha  attribnaa  iii 
appearanoa  \p  the  Author's  wiU,  ehoica,  fit  jodgmaal.  Ihi 
nearsr  to  the  troth  he  will  ba.  &T.(X 


r&BFATORT  NOTE. 


CAlfTOn. 


A  prase  composition,  one  sot  in  metre  at  leaat,  aeema  prjSis 
/ade  to  require  explanation  or  apology.   It  waa  written  in  the 
yaar  1796.  near  Nether  Btowoy  io  SomSiaetahire.  at  which  place 
(aoacfwa  U  amabile  nffmen  /  rich  bg  lo  many  a«oeiation«  and 
nooDaetloiB)  Hko  Anther  had  taken  np  hia  raaidenoe  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  aodety  and  eloee  neighborhood  of  adesraad  hon- 
ored friend,  T.  Poole.  Ebq.  The  work  waa  to  have  beea  written 
m  cooeert  with  another,  whoae  name  ia  too  venerable  within 
the  precincta  of  geoina  to  be  unneceaiarity  brought  into  connex- 
ion with  Boeih  a  trifle,  and  who  waa  then  realding  at  a  email 
dbtanoe  from  Nether  Stoway.  The  title  and  lubiect  were  aog. 
gested  by  myaelf,  who  likewiae  draw  out  the  acheme  and  the 
oootOBta  Ibr  each  of  the  three  books  or  cantoea,  of  which  the 
work  waa  to  eooaiat,  and  which,  the  reader  ia  to  be  Infoimed, 
waa  to  have  beea  flniahed  m  one  night !  My  partner  undertook 
the  lliat canto :  Itheaeoood :  and  whichever  had  donaArst,  waa 
to  aet  abont  the  tUM.Ahnoat  thirty  yean  have  paaaad  by;  yec 
at  tfata  momeot  I  cannot  without  aomething  more  than  a  amile 
moot  the  qneation  which  of  the  two  thinga  waa  the  more  im- 
praetieable.  for  a  mind  ao  eminently  original  to  oompoae  another 
man*a  thoughta  and  /hnciea.  or  for  a  taate  ao  aoaterely  pore  and 
aimple  to  haitaia  the  Death  of  Abel  1  Methlnka  I  aea  hia  grand 
and  noUecouBtenanca  aa  at  ttmmomeat  when  having  diqwtch- 
ed  my  own  portion  of  the  taak  at  fiiD  finger-veed,  1  haatened 
to  hun  with  my  mannseript— that  look  of  humorona  deapond- 
eoey  fixed  on  h«  almoat  bknk  abeet  of  paper,  and  then  ila 
ailent  moek-plieotta  admiaaion  of  fUhire  struggling  with  the 
aenae  of  the  esoaedhig  lidioolouanem  of  the  whole  aobaaio— 
whkh  broke  up  in  a  laugh:  andthe  Ancient  Mariner  was  writ- 
tan  inatead. 

Tean  aRetward.  however,  the  draft  of  the  Plan  and  propo- 
aed  Incidenta.  and  the  portion  execnted,  obtained  favor  in  the 
eyea  of  more  Ihaa  one  peraon.  wkoea  Judgment  on  a  poetic 
work  eonid  not  but  have  weUhsd  with  me,  even  though  no  pa- 
rental partiality  had  been  thrown  tnto  the  earns  aeale.  aa  a 
sBaka-welsht:  and  I  determined  on  eommancing  answ.  and 
eompoaing  the  whele  in  atanzas,  and  made  wme  program  in 
jra^aag  tUs  iateatiea.  when  adverse  gaha  drova  my  bark  off 


**  A  LiTTLi  foidier,  O  my  father,  yat  ■  lilde  faite'. 
and  we  lAiall  come  into  the  open  moonfight.''  Their 
load  was  through  a  fbrast  of  fi^1raee ;  at  its  aoUtiiee 
the  trees  stood  at  distances  fiom  each  odiar,  and  the 
path  was  broad,  and  the  moonli^t,  and  the  moanbglit 
shadows  reposed  upon  it,  and  appeared  qustfy  to  in- 
habit that  solitude.  Bat  soon  the  path  winded  and 
became  narrow  f  the  aim  at  high  noon  soBMliBei 
speckled,  but  never  illununed  it,  and  now  it  «■ 
dark  aa  a  cavern. 

«It  is  dark,  0  my  fiidierr  saidEiioi;  "hot the 
path  under  our  feet  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  w»  ibdl 
soon  coma  out  inta  the  apeo  moonlight" 

**  Lead  on,  my  cUIdT  siid  Cain:  ^gnida  iw, 
little  child !"  And  die  innocettt  Kttie  diOd  daspeda 
fmger  of  the  hand  which  had  murdered  die  li^iieov 
Abel,  and  he  guidad  his  father.  "  The  fir  brandic* 
drip  upon  thee,  my  son."  •*  Yea,  pleaaamdy,  ladKr, 
for  I  ran  fast  and  eagerly  to  bring  thee  tte  pMtt 
and  the  cake,  and  my  body  ia  not  yet  oool,  HffV 
happy  the  sqidrrels  are  that  feed  on  4ieM  lir4peM' 
they  leap  from  bough  to  bMgh,  and  the  cM  aquinsh 
play  round  dieiryoimg  ones  in  die  nest  Idombaus* 
yesterday  at  noon,  O  my  fiither,  thai  I  mi$^  f^ 
with  them;  but  they  leapt  away  tram  the  hMadws. 
even  to  the  dender  twigs  did  they  leap^  wtd  iB« 
moment  I  beheld  them  on  another  tree.  Why,  0  ny 
fiither,  would  they  not  play  with  me  f  1  maid  bs 
good  to  them  as  thou  art  good  to  me:  and  I  gnson 
to  them  even  aa  thou  groanest  when  thou  givsit  d* 
to  eat,  and  when  thou  oorent  me  at  eveni&g,  and  sf 
often  aa  I  stand  at  thy  knee  and  thhie  eyaa  look  it 
me."  Then  Cain  slopped,  and  rtifling  his  gMsOR  Ml 
sank  to  the  eardi,  and  the  eUM  £aoa  aleod  in  (bs 

darkness  beside  him. 
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And  Cim  liAad  vp  Ui  ^ce  and  cried  bilteiiy, 
md  niit  *T%e  Mighly  One  Ihet  peneeatelh  me  ii 
on  tfaii  iide  tod  cb  that ;  he  punoeth  my  aoul  like 
the  wind,  like  die  Band^bkut  be  pasMth  duoogh  me ; 
he  Mtramd  ne  even  u  the  air!  O  tint  I  might  be 
otterfy  no  more!  I  deaire  tt>  die  yea,  the  things 
thst  never  bad  Kie,  nmther  moTe  diey  upon  the 
Mitb— behold !  they  teem  preoow  to  mine  eyea  O 
tfatt  a  maa  nigbt  ttve  without  the  biealh  of  his  dos- 
ttib!  &  I  nili^k  abide  iirdarimeai*  and  Mackness, 
tod  an  empty  speee!  Tea,IwoiUdlieiloivii,  Iwoidd 
not  liw,  neidier  would  I  stir  ngr  limba  till  I  became 
m  ihe  nek  in  the  dan  of  the  Uon,  on  fiditch  the 
TOOBg  lioQ  leslidi  his  head  whilst  he  sleepelh.  For 
ifae  tMient  that  roareth  fiur  off  hath  •  voice,  and  the 
dmb  in  heaven  kxik  terribly  on  me ;  tibe  Mif^ty 
Obe  wbe  ie  against  me  s^eaketh  in  tite  wind  of  the 
oedtt  grove;  and  in  silence  am  I  dried  up."  TTien 
£ooiipUe  to  his  iathbr:  "Arise*  my  fiilher,  arise, 
wean  bat  a  hltle  way  fiom  tfm  place vrtiere  I  fimnd 
(be  cake  and  the  pitcher.'*  And  Cain  aaid,  "  How 
kamveit  tfaoar  and  the  i^iild  answered-^  Bdurid, 
tbe  bare  lodB  an  a  lew  of  thy  atiidea  distant  fifon 
^  iivBit;  end  while  even  now  thon  wert  lifting  up 
%  Toiee,  I  heaxd  die  echo."  Then  the  child  took 
bold  of  bii  father,  as  if  he  would  miae  him :  and 
Cain  being  iinnt  and  feeble,  roae  dowty  on  hia  kneea 
>Bd  liwed  himaelf  againat  the  trunk  of  a  fir,  and 
tt»d  i^righl^  and  followed  the  chikf. 

The  padi  waadark  till  within  three  atridea'  length 
oT  in  tanninatien,  when  it  tamed  aoddenly ;  the 
Ihick  black  tieea  formed  a  low  arch,  and  the  moon- 
ijgbt  appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  dazxling  portal 
Eooinui  before  and  stood  in  the  open  air;  and  when 
Cain,  hie  &ther,  emeiged  from  the  darkneea,  the 
cbiU  was  affiightad.  For  the  mighty  limba  of  Cain 
*«K  wasted  aa  by  fire ;  hia  hair  waa  aa  the  matted 
CBrit  on  the  fiiaon'a  fbrehead,  and  ao  glared  hia  fierce 
ind  nillen  eye  beneath :  and  the  black  abundant 
lecb  OD  either  aide,  a  rank  and  tangled  mesa,  were 
"■ined  and  aoovched,  aa  though  the  grasp  of  a 
boRUDg  ino  hand  had  striven  to  rend  them ;  and  hia 
^o'laitaDHDOB  told  in  a  strange  and  terrible  language 
^  agoniea  that  had  been,  and  were,  and  were  atUl 
10  oontiBae  lo  be. 

Tbe  Kane  around  was  desolate ;  as  fiur  as  the  eye 
^^  reach  it ynm  desolate:  the  bare  rocks  faced 
«ech  odier,  and  left  a  kmg  and  wjde  interval  of  thin 
wbite  land.  Tou  might  vrander  on  and  kK>k  round 
*&d  tvad,  and  peep  into  the  crevioea  of  the  rocka, 
«^  diaoover  nothing  that  acknowledged  the  influ- 
«noe  of  the  aeaaona.  There  waa  ne  apring,  no  aum- 
QMT.  no  autumn :  and  the  vrinter'a  anew,  that  would 
nv«  bean  kively,  fell  not  on  theae  hot  rocka  and 
^^ffAaai^  aanda.  Never  moniii«  lark  had  poiaed 
™elf  over  thk  deaert;  but  the  huge  aerpent  ofWn 
wd  there  beneath  the  talona  of  the  vulture,  and 
^▼ttUura  acnamed»  hai  winga  impriaoned  within 
««ooib  of  the  aerpent  The  pointed  and  ahatlerod 
"■puiii  of  the  ridgea  of  the  rocka  made  a  rude 
^"'"^Of  of  fanman  concenia,  and  aeemed  to  proph- 
*|ynniteiyof  thinga  that  then  were  not;  ateeplea, 
p  batdeiBenta,  and  ahipa  with  naked  mas1&  As  far 
™^  the  wood  as  a  bof  might  sling  a  pebble  of  the 
*»k.  there  was  one  rack  by  iisdf  at  a  nail  dis- 
"ttce  &QIB  the  main  ridge.  It  had  been  pracipitated 
^peitepa  fay  the  groan  whidi  the  Earth  altered 
'^Wfiist  father  fell.  Bef(H»  you  approached,  H 
appeared  to  Ue  flat  on  the  ground,  but  its  baao  shmt- 


ed  from  its  point,  and  betvraen  its  point  and  die 
aanda  a  Itll  man  might  atand  upright  It  waa  here 
diat  Enoa  had  found  the  pitcher  and  caite,  and  lo 
thia  place  he  led  hia  fathet.  But  ere  they  had  reach- 
ed the  rock  Ihoy  beheld  a  human  afaape :  h»  back 
was  towards  them,  and  they  were  advancing  unper- 
oeived,  w)nn  they  heard  htm  smite  his  breast  and 
cry  abud,  *'Woe  ia  me!  woe  ia  me!  I  mnrt  never  die 
•again,  «nd  3ret  I  am  perishing  widi  thimt  and  hun- 
ger." 

PalUd,  aa  the  reflectiOB  of  the  alieeted  lightning  on 
tbe  heavy-aailing  nigfat-ckmd,  became  tli^  face  of 
Cain;  but  the  child  Enoa  took  hold  of  ^e  ahaggy 
akin,  hia  father'a  robe,  and  raiaed  hia  eyea  to  his 
father*  and  listening  wbisoered,  **£re  yet  I  could 
speak,  1  am  sure,  O  my  mther !  that  I  heard  that 
voice.  Have  not  I  oflen  aaid  that  I  lemembeied  a 
sweet  voice f  O  my  father!  this  is  it:'*  and  Cain 
Irembled  eiceedingly.  Tlie  voice  was  sweel  indeed, 
but  it  vnw  thin  and  qneruloas  like  that  of  a  fteble 
slave  in  roiseiy,  who  despairs  altoigedier,  yet  cannot 
refrahl  hinaelf  from  weeping  and  laanentation.  And, 
behold !  £noa  gUded  forward,  and  creeping  aofUy 
round  the  baae  of  die  rock,  atood  before  the  atranger, 
and  looked  «p  into  hia  fitce.  And  the  Shape  ahriek- 
ed,  and  turned  round,  and  Cain  beheld  him,  that  hia 
limba  and  hia  face  were  thoae  of  hia  brother  Abel 
whom  he  had  killed !  And  Cain  atood  like  one  who 
atrugglea  in  his  aleep  because  of  the  eioeeding  ler. 
ribleneaa  of  a  dream. 

Thus  aa  he  atood  in  ailence  and  darkneea  of  aoul, 
the  Shape  fell  at  hia  feet,  and  embraced  his  kneesy 
and  cried  out  vrith  a  bitter  outcry,  **  Thou  eldest* 
bom  of  Adam,  whom  Eve,  my  mother,  brought  fbrth, 
cease  to  torment  me !  I  was  feeding  my  flocks  in 
green  pastures  by  the  side  of  quiet  rivera,  and  thou 
killedat  me;  and  now  I  am  in  miaery."  Then  Cain 
cloaed  hia  eyes,  and  hid  them  widi  his  hands ;  and 
again  he  opened  hia  eyes,  and  looked  around  him, 
and  said  to  Enoa, "  What  behoklest  thouf  Didst  diou 
hear  a  voice,  my  aon?*'  **  Yes,  my  father,  I  beheld 
a  man  in  unclean  garments,  and  be  uttered  a  sweet 
voice,  full  of  lamentation."  Then  Cain  raised  up 
the  Shape  that  waa  like  Abel,  and  aaid  >-^  The 
Creator  of  our  father,  whe  had  reapect  unio  thee, 
and  unto  thy  oflering,  wherefore  hath  he  fbnaken 
thee  f  Then  the  Shape  ahrieked  a  aecond  time,  and 
rent  hia  garment,  and  hia  naked  akin  waa  like  the 
white  aanda  beneath  their  feet ;  and  he  ahrieked  yet 
a  third  time,  and  threw  liimaelf  on  hia  fiice  upon  the 
aand  that  waa  black  with  the  ahadow  of  the  rock, 
and  Cain  and  Enoe  aate  beaide  him;  the  chUd  by  hia 
right  hand,  and  Cain  by  hia  left  They  were  all 
three  under  the  rock,  and  within  the  ahadow.  The 
Shape  that  waa  like  Abel  railed  himarif  up,  and 
apake  to  the  child :  **  I  know  where  the  cold  watera 
are,  but  I  may  not  drink;  wherafbra  didat  thou  then 
take  away  my  pitcher  V*  But  Cain  aaid,  **  Didst  thou 
not  find  favt>r  in  die  eight  of  the  Lord  thy  GodT 
"Hie  Shape  anawered,  *'The  Lord  ia  God  of  die 
livmg  only,  the  dead  have  another  God."  Then 
the  child  Enoa  lifted  up  hia  eyea  and  prayed ;  but 
Cain  r^ioiced  aecretly  in  hia  heart  **  Wretched  ahall 
they  be  all  the  daya  of  their  mortal  life,"  exclaimed 
the  Shape,  "who  aacrifice  worthy  and  acceptable 
aacrificea  to  die  God  of  the  dead ;  but  after  death 
their  tofl  oeaaetfa.  Woe  ia  me,  for  I  was  well  beloved 
by  die  God  of  the  living,  and  cruel  wert  diou,  O 
nnr  biodier,  who  didat  snatch  me  avray  fiom  hia 
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power  and  his  dominion.*'  Having  uttered  these 
worda*  he  rose  8uddenl]%  and  fled  over  the  sands ; 
and  Cain  said  in  his  heart,  *'  The  curse  of  the  Lord 
is  on  me ;  but  who  is  the  God  of  the  dead  T'  and  he 
ran  after  the  Shape«  and  the  Shape  fled  shrieking 
over  the  sands,  and  the  sands  rose  like  white  mistB 
behind  the  steps  of  Cain,  but  the  feet  of  him  that 
was  like  Abel  disturbed  not  the  sands.  He  greatly 
outran  Cain,  and  turning  short,  he  wheeled  round, 
and  came  again  to  the  rock  where  they  had  been 
sitting,  and  where  Enoe  still  stood;  and  the  child 
caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and  he 
fell  upon  the  ground.  And  Cain  stopped,  and  be- 
holding him  not,  said,  "  he  has  passed  into  the  dark 
woods,"  and  he  walked  slowly  back  to  &e  rocks ; 
and  when  he  reached  it  the  child  told  him  that  he 
had  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and 
that  the  man  had  fellen  upon  the  ground :  and  Cain 
once  more  sate  beside  him,  and  said,  "  Abel,  my  bro- 
ther, I  would  lament  for  thee,  but  that  the  spirit 
within  me  is  withered,  and  burnt  up  with  extreme 
agony.  Now,  I  pray  thee,  by  thy  flocks,  and  by  thy 
pestares,  and  by  the  quiet  riven  which  thou  lovedst, 
that  thou  tell  me  all  that  thou  knowest  Who  is  the 
God  of  the  dead  ?  where  doth  he  make  his  dwelling  ? 
what  sacrifices  are  acceptable  unto  him  t  for  I  have 
oflfered,  but  have  not  been  received ;  I  have  prayed, 
and  have  not  been  heard ;  and  how  can  I  be  afflicted 
more  than  I  already  am?"  The  Shape  arose  and 
answered,  "  O  that  thou  hadst  had  pity  on  me  as  I 
will  have  pity  on  thee.  Follow  me,  Son  of  Adam ! 
and  bring  thy  child  with  thee ! " 

And  Uiey  three  passed  over  the  white  sands  be- 
tween the  rocks,  silent  as  the  shadows. 


ALLEGORIC  VISION. 

A  fuClino  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  is 
wont  to  take  possession  of  me  alike  in  Spring  and  in 
Autumn.  But  in  Spring  it  is  the  melancholy  of 
Hope :  in  Autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of  Resigna- 
tion. As  I  was  journeying  on  foot  through  the  A  pen- 
nine,  I  fell  in  with  a  pilgrim  in  whom  the  Spring  and 
the  Autumn  and  the  Melancholy  of  both  seemed  to 
have  combined.  In  his  discourse  there  were  the 
fireshness  and  the  colors  of  April: 

Qua]  niDioel  a  ramo, 
Tal  da  pcoiier  paosieco 
In  lui  gennotliava. 

But  as  I  gaied  on  his  whole  form  and  figure,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age 
and  of  the  late  season,  in  the  stately  elm,  after  the 
clusters  have  been  plucked  from  its  entwining  vines, 
and  the  vines  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies  around 
its  trunk  and  branches.  Even  so  there  was  a  memo- 
ry on  his  smooth  and  ample  forehead,  which  blended 
with  the  dedication  of  his  steady  eyes,  that  still 
looked — I  know  not,  whether  upward,  or  fiir  onward, 
or  rather  to  the  line  of  meeting  where  the  sky  rests 
upon  the  distance.  But  how  may  I  express  that 
dimness  of  abstraction  which  lay  on  the  lustre  of  the 
pilgrim's  eyes,  like  the  flitting  tarnish  from  the  breath 
of  a  sigh  on  a  silver  mirror!  and  which  accorded 
with  their  slow  and  reluctant  movement,  whenever 
he  turned  them  to  any  object  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left  7  It  memed,  methought,  as  if  there  lay  upon 
the  brightness  a  shadow7  presence  of  disappointmentB 


now  tmfelt,  but  never  forgotten.    It  was  at  ooce  ti» 
melancholy  of  hope  end  of  resignation. 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow-travellers,  ere  a  Hid- 
den tempest  of  vrind  and  ndn  forced  us  to  seek  pRK 
tection  in  the  vaulted  door-Way  of  a  lone  clmpeby : 
and  we  sate  face  to  face  each  on  the  siooe  beodi 
along-side  the  low,  weather-etained  wall,  and  st  cloie 
as  possible  to  the  massy  door. 

Afler  a  pause  of  silence :  Even  thus,  said  he,  like 
two  strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  dielter  fian 
the  same  storm,  not  seldom  do  Despair  and  Hope 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  the  porch  of  Death !  All 
extremes  meet,  I  answered ;  but  yours  was  a  stn&ge 
and  visbnary  thought  The  better  then  doth  it  be- 
seem both  the  place  and  me,  he  replied.  FRtm  a 
Visionary  wilt  thou  hear  a  Vision  f  Mark  that  virid 
flash  through  this  torrent  of  rain !  Fire  and  water. 
Even  here  thy  adage  holds  true,  and  its  trath  u  the 
moral  of  my  Vision.  I  entreated  him  to  pioeeed 
SlojHng  his  fece  towards  the  arch  and  yet  avertiBg 
his  eye  from  it,  he  seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  hii 
words :  till  listening  to  the  wind  that  echoed  widm 
the  hollow  edifice,  and  to  the  rain  without. 

Which  Btole  on  hii  thonghta  with  its  two-fold  aooad. 
The  clash  hard  by  and  Uie  munnur  all  round, 

he  gradually  sunk  away,  alike  from  me  and  fhHD  bii 
own  purpose,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  die  stono,  sod 
in  the  duskiness  of  that  place,  he  sate  like  an  em- 
blem on  a  rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a  taomaa 
on  the  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one — an  aged  moainer, 
who  is  vratching  the  waned  moon  and  aorroweth  not 
Starting  at  length  from  his  brief  tnnce  of  afaetrae- 
tion,  with  courtesy  and  an  atoning  smile  he  renewed 
his  discourse,  and  commenced  his  parable. 

During  one  of  those  short  furloughs  fnnn  the  serrice 
of  the  Body,  which  the  Soul  may  sometimes  obtain 
even  in  this,  its  militant  state,  I  found  myself  in  a 
vast  plain,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the  Vsl- 
ley  of  life.    It  possessed  an  astoni^ng  divernty  of 
soils :  and  here  was  a  sunny  spot,  and  there  a  dark 
one,  forming  just  such  a  mixture  of  sunshine  and 
shade,  as  we  may  have  observed  on  the  nxnmtaim' 
side  in  an  April  day,  when  the  thin  broken  doude 
are  scattered  over  heaven.    Almost  in  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  valley  stood  a  large  and  gloomy  pile, 
into  which  I  seemed  constrained  to  enter.    Every 
part  of  the  building  was  crowded  vrith  tawdry  oras- 
mentt  and  fontaslic  deformity.    On  every  window 
was  portrayed,  in  glaring  and  inelegant  colon,  socoe 
horrible  tale,  or  pretematoral  incident,  so  that  not  a 
ray  of  light  could  enter,  untinged  by  the  median 
through  which  it  passed.    The  body  of  the  bnildiiig 
was  fidl  of  people,  some  of  them  dancikig,  in  sad 
out,  in  unintelligible  figures,  with  strange  ceremoniee 
and  antic  merriment,  while  others  seemed  convulsed 
with  horror,  or  pining  in  mad  melandioly.    Inte^ 
mingled  with  these,  I  observed  a  number  of  inea, 
clothed  in  ceremonial  robes,  who  appeared,  now  to 
marshal  the  various  groups  and  to  direct  their  move- 
ments,  and  now,  with  raerucing  countenances,  to 
drag  some  reluctant  vicUm  to  a  vast  idol,  framed  of 
iron  bars  intercrossed,  which  formed  at  the  sane 
time  an  immense  cage,  and  the  shape  of  a  human 
Colossus. 

I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder  what  these  thii^ 
might  mean ;  when  lo!  one  of  the  directon  came  op 
to  me,  and  with  a  stem  and  reinoachful  kx>k  bade 
me  uncover  my  head,  for  that  ihe  place  into  wbkh  1 
had  entered  was  the  temple  of  the  only  true  ReU- 
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pan,  in  llii  holier  raeeii  of  wbich  the  great  Goddev 
pmomDynnded  Huuelftoo  he  bade  me  reverence, 
ai  the  eameemted  mmbter  of  her  ritea.  Awestruck 
bjr  the  aanw  of  Religion,  I  bowed  before  the  prieat, 
and  bmnblf  and  eamettly  entreated  him  to  conduct 
lie  into  her  presence.  Heateoited.  Oflbringa  he  took 
fioai  loe^  with  mystic  ipiinkiingi  of  water  and  with 
■It  he  poiified,  and  with  strange  suflflations  he  ex- 
•rased  me;  and  then  led  me  through  many  a  dark 
lad  windipg  alley,  the  dew-damps  of  which  chilled 
iBf  fledi,  and  the  hollow  echoea  under  my  feet, 
BBJBglfld,  medioQght,  with  moaninga,  affiighted  me. 
Ai  kqgth  we  eolered  a  large  hall,  without  window, 
or  ipjiacle^  or  lamp^  The  asylum  and  dormitory  it 
Moed  of  perennial  ni|^t— only  that  the  walls  were 
fano^t  10  the  eye  by  a  number  of  ael^luminous 
inicripliQOi  in  letteia  of  a  pale  pulchral  light,  that 
bdd  strange  neutrality  with  the  darkness,  on  the 
veige  of  which  it  kept  ita  rayless  vigO.  I  could  read 
dMm,  methonght;  but  though  each  one  of  the  words 
t^en  wparately  I  seemed  to  understand,  yet  when  I 
took  ihem  in  santenoea,  they  were  riddles  and  in- 
cflopcehansible.  As  I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard 
ttyingi,  my  guide  thua  addreased  me — Read  and  be- 
BeTs :  then  are  my^ries  I — ^At  the  extremity  of  the 
TMt  hill  the  Goddess  was  placed.  Her  features,  blend- 
ed with  darimess,  rose  out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet 
VKUL  I  prostnted  myself  beibre  her,  and  then 
letired  with  my  guide,  aoui-withered,  and  wondering, 
tod  diaMtii6ed. 

Am  I  rs-enteied  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a 
boa  as  of  discontent  A  few  whose  eyes  were 
txight,  and  either  piercing  or  steady,  and  whose 
imple  foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like, 
above  the  eyebiiows,  iMspoke  observation  followed 
hf  neditetive  Aought ;  and  a  much  laiger  number, 
^  were  enraged  by  the  severity  and  insolence  of 
^  priests  in  exacting  their  oflerings,  had  collected 
>o  one  tnmnltooos  group,  and  with  a  confused  outcry 
ef  "doe  is  the  Temple  c^  Superstition !"  after  much 
(SBtDnely,  and  turmcnl,  and  cruel  maltreatment  on 
*A  odes,  rmhed  oat  of  the  pile :  and  I,  roethooght, 
mdthea. 

We  speeded  from  the  Temple  with  hasty  steps, 
^  had  now  nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley, 
when  we  were  addressed  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond 
ibe  itaiure  of  mortals,  and  with  a  something  more 
than  hnman  in  her  countenance  and  mien,  which  yet 
^<>°|d  fay  mortab  be  only  feltytiot  conveyed  by  words 
9t  intelligibly  distingniahed.  Deep  reflection,  ani- 
Baied  by  aident  feelings,  was  displayed  in  diem: 
^  hope,  without  ita  uncertainty,  and  a  something 
nore  than  all  theae,  which  I  miderstood  not,  but 
which  yet  seemed  to  Uend  all  these  into  a  divine 
^'""'^  of  expresswn.  Her  garments  were  white  and 
JBatnmly,  and  of  the  simplest  texture.  We  inquired 
her  name.  My  name,  she  replied,  is  Religion. 

1^  more  numerous  part  of  our  company,  afiright- 
^  ^^veiy  sound,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures 
^^f'l'owies,  hurried  onwards  and  examined  no  iar- 
^'  A  iiBw  of  UB,  struck  by  the  manifost  opposition 
^ber  fonn  and  mannen  to  those  of  the  living 
2^  whom  we  had  so  recently  algured,  agreed  to 
^w  her,  though  with  cautious  circumspection, 
ebe  led  us  to  an  enunence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, 
^  the  top  of  which  we  could  command  the  whole 
W  and  observe  the  relation  of  the  difierent  parts 
^  each  to  the  other,  and  of  each  to  the  whole,  and 
<H  all  to  each.  She  then  gave  us  an  optic  glass  which 


assisted  without  contradicting  our  natural  vision,  and 
enabled  us  to  see  for  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Valley 
of  Life:  though  our  eye  even  thus  assisted  permitted 
us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory,  but  what  wo 
could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  tons,  and  that  it 
was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I 
had  overtaken  and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party, 
who  had  abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  veiy  name 
of  religion.  They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other 
with  remembrances  of  past  oppressions,  and  never 
looking  back,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  from  the 
Temple  of  SuperstitioOi  they  had  rounded  the  whole 
circle  of  the  vaQey.  And  lo!  there  foced  us  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and 
almost  perpendicular  rock,  the  interior  side  of  which, 
unknown  to  them,  and  unsuspected,  formed  the  ex- 
treme and  backward  wall  of  the  Temple.  An  inv 
patient  crowd,  we  entered  the  vast  and  dusky  cave, 
which  was  the  only  perfontion  of  the  precipice. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sate  two  figures ;  the  fin^ 
by  her  dress  and  gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sensuautt; 
the  second  form,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  demeanor, 
and  the  brutal  scomfulness  of  his  looks,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  monster  Blasphemy,  He  uttered 
big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  I  observed  that  he 
turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among 
them«  pressed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber, 
that  seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  climate  of 
the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  die  furthest  distance  of  the  chamber  sate  an 
old  dim.eyed  man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over 
the  Torso  of  a  statue  which  had  neither  baaia,  nor 
feet,  nor  head ;  but  on  its  breast  was  carved  Nature  ! 
To  this  he  continually  applied  his  glass,  and  seemed 
enraptured  with  the  various  inequalities  which  it 
rendered  visible  on  the  seemingly  polished  surfece 
of  the  marble. — ^Yet  evermore  was  this  delight  and 
triumph  followed  by  expressions  of  hatred,  and  ve- 
hement railmgs  against  a  Being,  who  yet,  he  assured 
us,  had  no  existence.  This  mystery  suddenly  recalled 
to  me  what  I  had  read  in  the  Holiest  Recess  of  the 
temple  of  Sttpentition.  The  old  man  spoke  in  diven 
tongues,  and  continued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange 
mysteries.  Among  the  rest  he  talked  much  and  ve- 
hemently concerning  an  infinite  series  of  causes  and 
efilects,  which  he  explained  to  be — a  string  of  blind 
men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  the  one  before  him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
they  were  all  out  of  sight :  and  that  they  all  walked 
infiilliUy  straight,  without  making  one  folse  step, 
though  all  were  alike  blind.  Methonght  I  borrowed 
courage  from  surprise,  and  asked  him, — Who  then  is 
at  the  head  to  guide  them  f  He  looked  at  me  with 
inefliible  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  an  angry  sus- 
picion, and  then  replied,  **  No  one.  The  string  of 
blind  men  went  on  for  ever  without  any  beginning : 
for  although  one  blind  man  could  not  move  without 
stumbling,  yet  infinite  blindness  suppUed  the  want  of 
sight"  I  burst  into  laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to 
terror— for  as  he  started  forward  in  rage,  I  caught 
a  gknce  of  him  from  behind ;  and  lo !  I  beheld  a 
monster  biform  and  Janu»headed,  in  the  hinder  foce 
and  shape  of  which  I  instantly  recognized  the  dread 
countenance  of  SurxMTiTiON — and  in  the  terror  I 

awoke. 
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THE  IMPROVISATORE; 

OK  "JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO,  JOHN* 

Scnn^— A  tpadcuM  drawmg-room,  with  mutiMroom 

adjaumg. 

CATHKUNE. 

What  ore  the  words  f 

ELIZA. 

Aak  our  fiieod,  the  ImpioTiflatole ;  here  he  comeB : 
Kate  has  a  fiivor  to  aak  of  you,  Sir ;  it  if  that  you 
will  repeat  the  ballad  that  Mr.  — —  rang  00  sweetly. 

FRIEND. 

It  IB  in  Moore's  Irish  Melodies ;  bat  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  words  distinctly.  The  moral  of  &em, 
however,  I  take  to  be  this — 

Love  would  ramain  the  Bams  if  tnio, 
WImo  we  were  neither  yoons  nor  new : 
Yes.  and  in  sD  within  the  wiD  that  came, 
B7  the  nine  pioofr  wonid  ihow  itNlf  the 


ELIZA. 

What  are  the  lines  you  repeated  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  my  brother  admired  so  much  f 
It  begins  with  something  about  two  vines  so  close 
that  their  tendrils  intermingle. 

FRIEND. 

You  mean  Charles'  speech  to  Angelina,  in  "  the 
Elder  Brother." 

We*U  lire  together,  Kke  our  two  neighbor  Wnsa, 
Circling  oar  ■ouh  aiad  loTea  in  one  another ! 
We'll  ipriog  togetlier,  and  we'll  bear  one  frait ; 
One  joj  Bhall  make  oa  nnile,  and  one  grief  mourn ! 
One  age  go  with  us,  and  ooe  hour  of  death 
SlisU  ekiee  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  oa  happf . 

CATHERINE. 

A  precious  boon,  that  would  go  far  to  reconcile 
one  to  old  age — ^this  love,  if  true !  But  is  there  any 
such  true  love  7 

FRIEND. 

I  hope  so. 

CATHERINE. 

But  do  you  believe  it  7 

ELIZA  {(Mgerly). 
I  am  sure  he  does. 

FRIEND. 

From  a  roan  turned  of  fifty,  Catherine,  I  imagine, 
eipects  a  less  confident  answer. 


CATHERINE. 

A  more  sincere  one,  perhaps. 

FRIEND. 

Even  though  he  should  have  obtained  the  nick- 
name  of  Iroprovisatore,  by  perpetrating  charades  and 
extempore  verses  at  Christmas  times  ? 

ELIZA. 

Nay,  but  be  serious. 

FRIEND. 

Serious?  Doubtless.  A  grave  penonage  of  my 
years  giving  a  love-lecture  to  two  yfswa%  h^es,  can- 
not well  be  otherwise.  The  difficulty,  I  suspect, 
would  be  for  them  to  remain  so.  It  will  be  asked 
whether  X  am  not  the  '*  elderly  gentleman  "  who  sate 
"  despairing  beside  a  clear  stream,"  with  a  willow 
for  his  wig-block. 

EUZA. 

Say  another  word,  and  we  will  call  it  downright 
affectation. 


CATHERINE. 

No !  we  will  be  affronted,  drop  a  courtesy,  sad  aib 
pardon  for  our  presumption  in  expecting  that  Mr.— 

would  waste  his  Wnse  on  two  inmgnifii^nt  gif]g, 

FRIEND. 

Well,  well,  I  will  be  serious.  Hem!  Nowtbn 
oommences  the  discourse ;  Mr.  Moore's  soi^  being 
the  text  Love,  as  distinguished  from  Fiieadihip, « 
the  one  hand,  and  firom  the  pasnon  that  too  oAes 
usurps  its  name,  on  the  other — 

LUCID8. 
(£Ina*« hrolhBt,  foko  had  JuM  jauui  tkt1no,nt 
wUtper  to  Ab  Friend).    But  is  not  Love  die  umon  of 
both? 

FRIEND  (atide  to  Lucius). 
He  never  loved  who  thinks  to. 

EUZA. 

Brother,  we  don't  want  you.  There !  Mh.  R  «&• 
not  arrange  the  flower-vase  wi^ut  yoo.  Thank  joo, 
Mn.  HartmazL 

LUCIUS. 

in  have  my  revenge !  I  know  what  I  wSi  my\ 

EUZA. 

OflT!  off!  Now  dear  sir, — Love,  you  were  Kying' 

FRIEND. 

Hush!  Prtachingf  you  mean,  Eliza. 

Euza  {impatienUif). 
Fbhaw! 

FRIEND. 

Well  then,  I  was  saying  that  Love,  truly  nicfa,  s 
itself  not  the  roost  common  thing  in  the  world:  uA 
mutual  love  still  leas  so.  But  that  enduring  peiMoal 
attachment,  so  beautifully  delineated  by  Eiin'iiweet 
melodist,  and  still  more  touchingly,  peihapi,  io  ^ 
well-known  ballad,  "  John  Anderson,  my  jo.  John," 
in  addition  to  a  depth  and  constancy  o{  chsFBder  of 
no  every*day  occurrence,  supposes  a  peculiar  wn* 
bility  and  tenderness  of  nature  {  a  constitutional  ccn- 
municativenesB  and  uUerancy  of  heart  sad  scnl,'  a 
delight  in  the  detail  of  sympathy,  in  the  outward  aod 
visible  signs  of  the  sacrament  within — to  count,  m  it 
were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love.  But  above  all,  it 
supposes  a  soul  which,  even  in  the  pride  and  nm- 
mer-tide  of  life— even  in  the  lustihood  of  health  aad 
strength,  had  felt  oflenest  and  prized  higfaett  that 
which  age  cannot  take  away,  and  which,  in  all  our 
lovings,  is  tke  Love  j 

ELIZA. 

There  is  something  here  {paintiiig  io  her  AearO  that 
aeeme  to  understand  you,  but  wants  the  word  thai 
would  make  it  understand  itself 

CATHERINE. 

I,  too,  seem  to  feel  what  you  mean.  Interpiet  dw 
feeling  for  us. 

FRIEND. 

—I  mean  that  toaZb'n^  sense  of  the  inaufBoQI' 
ness  of  the  «{/*  for  itself,  which  predisposes  a  geoo" 
ous  nature  to  see,  iii  the  total  being  of  another,  ike 
supplement  and  completion  of  its  own— thst  qio^ 
perpetual  teeking  which  the  presence  of  the  belorcd 
object  modulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heart  mo- 
mently finds,  and,  finding,  again  seda  on— laij|]r. 
when  **  life's  changeful  orb  has  paai*d  the  folC* 
confirmed  fiiith  in  the  nobleness  of  humanity,  thw 
brought  home  and  pressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  veiy 
bosom  of  hourly  experience :  it  supposes,  f  «y>  > 
heart-felt  reverence  for  worth,  not  the  lesa  deep  he- 
cause  divested  of  its  solemnity  by  hahit»  by  ftBulia^ 
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itf,  by  nratatl  mfimitiet,  and  even  bjr  a  feeling  of 
oHdatjr  whicli  will  ime  m  deUcsIs  mindi,  Dvhen 
tliey  an  codkioui  of  pwwwing  the  aame  or  the 
cvmipoadflot  exoeUenee  in  their  own  chamcteia. 
In  ibori;  (here  nrait  be  a  mind,  which,  while  it  leek 
the  beiiidftil  and  the  eioellent  in  the  bebved  as  its 
own,  and  by  fight  of  love  appiopriatea  it,  can  call 
GoodoM  ito  Playfellow,  and  dares  make  spoit  of 
timB  wd  infiifliity,  while,  in  the  person  of  a  dMm- 
and-ioldlj  eodaared  partoer.  we  feel  for  aged  ViftTDK 
the  cucaiog  loadneai  that  bekmgi  to  the  Innocingi 
of  childhood,  and  repeat  the  aame  attentions  and 
teoder  ooorteaies  as  had  been  dictated  bjr  Ifae  same 
affedioD  to  tho  aame  olgect  whan  attired  in  ftminine 
loTehneM  or  in  manly  beauty. 

KLIZA. 

What  a  iootting— what  an  elevftting  idea! 

CATBOXNI. 

If  it  be  not  ool^  an  idea. 

niKum. 
Al  an  aranto,  Iheae  qnalitiea  which  I  have  ennmer* 
•ted,  an  nraly  foond  united  in  a  single  individual. 
How  much  mora  rare  muat  it  be,  that  two  such  in- 
dividoala  ihoold  meet  together  in  this  wide  world 
unier  dnmutancea  that  admit  of  their  union  as 
Hubaod  and  Wile!  A  peiaon  may  be  highly  estima- 
bleoQ  the  whole,  nay,  amiable  as  neighbor,  IHend, 
'»°>«Btt«-m  short,  in  all  the  concentric  circles  of 
attuhnent,  aave  ^nly  the  hst  and  inmost;  and  yet 
u«nhowB|any  caoaee  be  estranged  from  the  highest 
peifeeiiaB  in  this  i  P^ide,  ooldneai  or  ftatidioiuneaB 
^  uton.  woridly  cares,  an  anxious  or  ambitious  dis- 
pontioD,  a  paniuu  lor  display,  a  sullen  temper— one 
or  the  ocfaeiwtoo  oAen  proves  **  the  dead  fly  in  the 
^pnt  of  apieea,"  and  ahy  one  is  enough  to  unfit  it 
"T  the  predoas  balm  of  unction.  For  some  mighty 
good  nrtaf  people  too,  there  is  not  seldom  a  sort  of 
"jwm  atmnine,  or,  if  you  will,  urtine  vanitv,  that 
nepi  itaelf  alive  by  sacking  the  paws  of  ita  own  self- 
oaportaoce.  And  n  this  high  sense,  or  rather  sensa- 
^  oT  thair  own  value  ia,  for  the  moat  part,  ground- 
^  °^°y^^^  qualities,  so  they  have  no  better  means 
^  prewrving  the  same  but  by  negative* — that  is,  by 
wt  doing  or  saying  any  thing,  that  might  be  put  down 
mt  fiuxi,  ailly,  or  nonaeoatcal^— or  (to'  use  their  own 
/*««)  by  naxr  forgetting  themsdvei,  which  some  of 
iheir  acqnaintsnce  are  uncharitaUe  enough  to  think 

th«aioit  worthless  object  they  could  be  employed  in 

npemherigg, 

]^*A  (w  tamoer  to  a  wkuperfran  CATHEftiifV). 
^a  hair !  He  murt  have  sate  for  it  himself  Save 
ne  fiom  toch  folks !  But  they  are  out  of  the  question. 

FRIKND. 

True !  but  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  thousands 
<9  the  too  general  insensibility  to  a  very  important 
^\  thia,  namely,  that  the  misuy  of  human  life  is 
luue  op  oT  huge  masaes,  each  separated  from  the 
^  by  certain  intervals.  One  year,  the  death  of  a 
^;  yean  after,  a  fidlure  in  trade;  afler  anodier 
^^  or  shorter  interval,  a  daughter  may  have 
?wn«i  nnhappfly;— in  aU  but  the  singularly  un- 
T'^'^*  ^  mtegral  parts  that  compose  the  sum 
"^  of  the  unhappinesB  of  a  man's  life,  an  easUy 
^fed.  and  distinctly  remembeicd.  The  HAPPmBM 
°f^  on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  minute  frao- 
^'^'l^'^tbe  little,  aoon-forgotten  charities  of  a  kna,  a 
iBde, «  kind  look,  a  heartfelt  compliment  in  the  dis- 
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guise  of  playful  raiUeiy,  and  the  conntleaB  odier 
infinitesimals  of  pleasurable  thought  and  genial 
fteling. 

CATimXNX* 

Well,  Sir ;  you  have  aiid  quite  enough  to  make  me 
deqnir  of  fmding  a  **  John  Andeiaon,  my  jo,  Jdm*" 
to  totter  down  the  hill  of  Ufe  with. 

FEUiro. 
Not  ao!  Good  men  are  not,  I  traat, ao much aeareer 
than  good  women,  but  that  what  another  would  find 
in  you,  you  may  hope  to  find  in  another.  But  wdl» 
however,  may  that  boon  be  rare,  the  poaaaaaiun  of 
which  would  be  more  than  an  adequate  rawaid  ftr 
the  rareat  virtue. 


Surely,  he  who  haa  deacribed  it 
muat  have  poaaoaaad  it  f 

FRIKND. 

If  he  were  worthy  to  have  poaaaaaed  it,  and  had 

believingly  anticipated  and  not  found  it,  how  hitter 
the  disappomtment ! 

(TAaa,  o/ker  asanas  of  a /ev  awmtaa). 

Answer  (ex  impranMo), 
Yea^yea!  that  boon,  lile'a  ricbeat  treat. 
He  had,  or  fancied  that  he  had ; 
Say,  't  was  but  in  his  own  conceit— 

The  fancy  made  him  glad ! 
Crown  Qf  his  cup,  and  garnish  of  hia  dish ! 
The  boon,  prefigured  in  his  earlieat  wiah! 
The  fiur  fulfilment  of  his  poesy. 
When  his  young  heart  firat  yeam'd  for  aympathy ! 

But  e*en  the  meteor  ofiEipring  of  the  biain 

Unnourish'd  wane ! 
Faith  asks  her  daily  bread, 
And  Fancy  must  be  fed ! 
Now  so  it  chanced— from  wet  or  dry, 
It  boota  not  how — ^I  know  not  why- 
She  miss'd  her  wonted  food :  and  quickly 
Poor  Fancy  stagger'd  and  grew  aickly. 
Then  came  a  restlesa  state,  't  wixt  yea  and  nay, 
His  faith  was  fix*d,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  flow ; 
Or  like  a  bark,  in  some  halfshelter*d  bay. 
Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fro. 

That  boon,  which  but  to  have 
In  a  heU/rf,  gave  life  a  acst  ■ 
Uncertain  both  what  it  had  been. 
And  if  by  error  lost,  ot  luck ; 
And  what  it  wtu : — an  evergreen 
Which  some  insidious  bligiht  had  atmck, 
Or  annual  flower,  which  past  its  blow. 
No  vernal  spell  shall  e'er  revive ; 
Uncertain,  and  afiaid  to  know. 
Doubts  tosa'd  him  to  and  fro ; 
Hope  keeping  Love,  Love  Hope  alive. 
Like  babes  bewilder'd  in  a  anow,  * 
That  cling  and  huddle  from  the  ooU 
In  hollow  tree  or  ruin'd  Ibid. 

Tbtme  apaikling  eob^^  onee  hia  boast. 

Fading,  one  by  one  away, 
Thin  and  hueleas  aa  a  ghoat. 

Poor  Fancy  on  her  aiok-bed  lay; 
111  at  distance,  wotae  when  near. 
Telling  her  dreams  to  jealous  Fear ! 
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Where  vnm  it  then,  the  eodaUe  sprite 
That  crown'd  the  Poet'i  cap  and  decked  hia  diah! 
Poor  shadow  cast  from  aki  unsteady  wish. 
Itself  a  substance  hy  no  other  right 
But  that  it  intercepted  Reason's  Ught; 
It  dimmed  his  eye,  it  darken'd  on  his  brow, 
A  peevish  mood,  a  tedious  time,  I  trow  I 
Thank  Heaven!  'tis  not  so  now. 


O  bliss  of  blissful  houia! 
The  boon  of  Heaven'a  decreeing, 
While  3ret  in  Eden's  bowers 
Dwelt  the  Fint  Husband  and  his  sinless  Mate ! 
The  one  sweet  plant  which,  piteous  Heaven  agreeing. 
They  bore  with  them  through  Eden's  closing  gate ! 
Of  life's  gay  summer'tide  the  sovran  Roae ! 
Late  autunm's  Amaranth,  that  more  fragrant  blows 
When  Passion's  flowers  all  fall  or  fiide ; 
If  this  were  ever  his,  in  outward  being, 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade. 
Now,  that  at  length  by  certain  proof  he  knows, 
That  whether  nial  or  magic  show, 
Whate'er  it  loof,  it  is  no  longer  so; 
Thouglh  heart  be  lonesome,  Hope  laid  low, 
Tet,  Lady !  deem  him  not  unblest : 
The  certainty  that  struck  Hope  dead, 
Hath  left  Contentment  in  her  stead : 
And  that  is  next  to  best ! 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACaO. 

Or  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  hours. 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powers, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  he  who  ne'er  has  known 
May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone ; 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief) 
Call'd  on  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  grieC 
In  vain!  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  watch'd  the  dull  continuous  ache. 
Which,  all  else  slumb'ring,  seem'd  alone  to  wake ; 

0  Friend !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  canoeal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  Garden  and  its  fitery. 

The  love,  the  joyaunce,  and  the  gallantry! 
An  Idyll,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm. 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form, 
like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mist:  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep, 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  slumberer's  dream, 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chest, 
As  though  an  input's  finger  touch'd  my  breast. 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  were  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  moat  had  stirr'd  my  thought 
In  selflesB  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  uid  in  its  own  fancies  lost ; 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that  kindled  from  above, 
I^ved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form  for  knre ; 


Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  nsn! 
Wild  strain  of  Scalds,  that  in  the  seapwom  csrvi 
Rehearsed  their  war«pell  to  die  winds  and  mTS 
Or  foteful  hymn  <j£  those  prophetic  maids, 
That  caU'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades ; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feak; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest, 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  amy, 
To  high-church  pacing  on  the  great  sainf  t  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang, 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  atole  away  the  pang, 
Of  hopea  which  in  lamenting  I  rsoew'd. 
And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien, 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen, 
Wlxmi  as  a  fiiery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
Even  in  my  dawn  of  thought— FhikMophy. 
Though  then  unoonscwus  of  herself,  paidie. 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Fbesy; 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifoful  glee, 
That  had  but  newly  left  a  mother's  knee, 
Prettied  and  play'd  with  bird  and  fbwer,  and  *fle, 
As  if  vrith  elfin  playfellows  well  known, 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 


Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  desciy 
Thy  &ir  creation  with  a  mastering  eye, 
And  att  awake !   And  now  in  fix'd  gaae  fldnd. 
Now  wander  through  the  Eden  of.  diy  band; 
Praise  the  green  ar^iea,  on  the  fountain  cleir 
See  fn^;ment  shadowa  of  the  croanng  deer, 
And  with  that  aerviceable  nymph  I  sloops 
The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  sooop^ 
I  see  no  longer !  I  myself  am  there. 
Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  ifatte- 
'Tis  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  love-echoing  sliuigPi 
And  gaze  upon  the  maid  who  gazing  rings: 
Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkUng  bells 
From  the  high  tower,  end  think  that  there  die  dveik 
With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  poaest, 
And  breathe  an  air  lika  lifo,  that  swells  my  diiA 


The  brightness  of  the  world,  O  thou  once  fiect 
And  always  fair,  rare  land  of  courtesy! 
O,  Fbrenoe !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hilb! 
And  fiunous  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills; 
Thou  brighteat  atar  of  star-hright  Italy! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine, 
The  golden  com,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  casdes  old, 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  bold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  hon, 
And  wheti  his  tusks  against  the  gnaried  thorn ; 
Pblladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls; 
Fountains,  where  Love  lies  listening  to  dieir  61b 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  itB  aiiy  tf^ 
And  Nature  makes  her  happy  home  widi  man ; 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  riU,  on  its  own  spangled  bed, 
And  wreathes  the  marble  um,  or  leans  its  bead, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn. 
Thine  all  delighti,  and  every  muse  is  thine : 
And  more  than  all,  the  embrace  and  intertwine 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance* 
'Mid  gods  of  Greece  and  wairion  ckT  romance, 
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Sm!  Bocoee  hIi^  anftkling  on  bk  fawet 
TbB  new-famd  ndl  of  old  MmoidM  ,** 
Bat  from  Ui  iiiiiiile*t  fold,  and  near  the  heart, 
Peen  Ovid^  Holy  Book  of  Love**  aweet  ■nait!t 


O  aO-ei\ioying  and  all-blending  aage. 
Long  be  it  mine  to  oon  thy  maxy  page. 
When,  half  conoeal'd,  the  eye  of  fiincy  viewa 
FaniH,  nympha,  and  winged  Minii,  all  gnckrafe  to  diy 


muae 


t 


•  IbeeMcb duMd te Mndf  tiM  gloryor bavii«  fat  ia- 

tndlMd  tfas  WQlfcl  of  BoiB<f  to  bM  OOVUllfUMII* 

r  f  kwv  fctrmrailiikiac  or  aiora  intorMliiiff  prooft  of  die 
I  which  the  maif  of  the  Gieek  and  B»- 
OD  the  jodiBeoti,  fedingi,  and  imafi- 
ntia«  of  the  iilamti  of  Emope  at  the  eoMmeaeeneot  of  the 
nimtioa  of  Utonlare.  thaa  the  peaafe  ni  the  FUoeopo  of 
Boeeaedo:  whora  the  oage  hntractor.  Baeheo.  aa aooa  aa  the 
FOMf  priBM  aad  the  heantiful  girl  BienBatlore  had  leaned 
lUr  taOHi^Hli  them  to  elady  the  £bly  B90k,  (M£»  Art  $f 
Lm.  lawwiiBf !>►  Baeheo  a  iMtteve  U  eno  oAcio  m 

Elaio,  in  hitfo  tenpo. 


Scin  in  tby  garden  let  in»  watch  their  pranka, 
And  aee  in  Dian*a  veat  between  the  nnka 
Of  the  trim  vinoa,  aome  maid  that  half  belieraa 
The  veftat  firea,  of  which  her  knrer  grieveap 
With  that  aly  aatyr  peering  throogh  the  leavea! 


aaloa 


la  lettew,  /««•  Uttf  g  <a1»  Hire  #  OiieWe. 


ft 
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Uw  Fobliihan  of  the  preaent  aditkmofMr.Bhe)- 
%^  Poetical  Worki  IliiDk  it  neceaaiy  to  ataU  '''  ' 
Oe  fint  IWtD  in  the  Gotlection,  ■•  Tui  Riroi 
lautM,"  did  lul  Driginallf  bear  Ilut  title :  it  ^ipaared 
nDdarthenameof-'LAONiNDCvTUNA;  or  the  Rem- 
hlim^OuOoliiBiCily:  a  i^tianf  lit  JfUmHadJi 
-■  "  "-It,  with  the  eiception  of  Ihii  change  of 
a  that  led  to  which  it  a  cow 

m  of  the  Ibllairing  paia- 


nqMcb  the  aame  at  ii4ien  fint  given  la  ibe  imUic 
"  In  the  panonal  ctaniucl  of  mj  hero  and  heroine, 
dwce  ii  one  orcanaUnce  which  wai  intended  to 
Btarlla  die  reader  fram  the  IisDce  of  oidinaiy  life.  Il 
ma  mr  otgect  to  break  through  the  emit  of  thoee 
oatmm  opiniou  on  ivhich  eelabUehed  imtili 
dapuid.    I  have  appealed,  iherelhra,  to  Ibe 


nnireiad  of  all  feelings  and  ban  ■demn'  ' 
Mrengthan  tha  mMBl  lenaa,  br  fbrladdiDg iiu n* 
ita  enargiei  in  eeeking  to  avoid  mcttmi  iriud  a* 

great  a  nnillitDde  of  artificial  vices,  thai  ihtH  n  a 
few  real  Tittoea.  Tbxm  tealingi  alooe  khxi  n 
benendent  or  malaroleat  an  eiHniiallrpBdB''^ 


individuali  the  bigoted  cnatMVtalnp 


JKewoftr  of  Hettfi  WsatOit  JbtHelUfi. 


F^ild.PL4CSB,  in  the  eoimty  of  Sanex,  wu  the  Bpot 
vhere  Percy  Bynhe  Shelley  first  saw  the  light 
He  waa  bom  on  the  4th  of  August,  1793 ;  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart 
of  Castle-Goring.  His  family  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  a  braneh  of  it  has  become  the  representative 
of  the  honae  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
of  Penahorat.  Despising  honors  which  only  rest 
upon  the  accidental  circumstances  of  birth,  SheL 
fey  was  proud  of  this  connexion  with  an  immortal 
name.  At  the  customary  age,  about  thirteen,  he 
was  sent  to  Eton  School,  and  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  fifteenth  year,  he  published  two  novels, 
the  Ranemeian  and  Ziuteroxzu  From  Eton  be 
removed  to  University  College,  Oxford,  to  mature 
luM  studies,  at  the  age  qf  sixteen,  an  earlier  period 
than  is  usnaL  At  Oxford  he  was,  according  to 
coatom,  imbued  with  the  elements  of  logic ;  and 
he  ventured,  in  contempt  of  the  fiat  of  the  Univer- 
nty,  to  apply  them  to  the  investigation  of  ques* 
tioDs  which  it  is  orthodox  to  take  for  granted.  His 
original  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  inquiry 
oodd  not  reconcile  the  limited  use  of  logical  prin- 
ciples. He  boldly  tested,  or  attempted  to  test, 
propositions  which  he  imagined,  the  mpre  they 
were  obscure,  and  the  more  daim  they  had  upon 
his  credence,  the  greater  was  the  necessity  for  eX- 
amtning  them,  tiis  spiHt  was  an  inquiring  one, 
and  be  fearlessly  sought  afWr  what  he  believed  to 
be  truth,  before,  it  is  probable,-he  had  aoq^i^  all 
the  information  necessary  to  guide  him,  fitmi  coU 
lateral  sources  a  common  error  of  headstrong 
jouth.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  as 
^len  time  had  matured  his  knowledge,  he  differed 
much  on  points  upon  which,  in  callow  years  and 
without  an  instructor,  flung  upon  the  world  to 
&nn  his  own  principles  of  action,  guileless,  and 
vehement,  he  was  wont  to  advocate  strongly.  Sbel- 
iey  possessed  the  bold  quality  of  inquiring  into 
the  reason  of  every  thing,  and  of  resisting  what  he 
«0Qld  not  reooncUe  to  be  right  according  to  his 
conscience.  In  some  persons  this  has  been  de- 
nomjnsted  a  virtue,  in  others  a  sin — just  as  it 
might  happen  to  chime  in  with  worldly  custom  or 
received  o|nniott.  At  school  he  formed  a  oonspi- 
racy  for  resistsnoe  to  that  most  odious  and  de- 
testable custom  of  English  seminaries,  faggingt 
which  pedagogues  are  bold  enough  to  defond  open- 
ly at  the  present  hour. 

At  Oxford  he  imprudently  printed  a  dissertation 
on  the  being  of  a  God,  whidi  caused  his  expulsion 

2r 


in  his  second  term,  as  he  refhsed  to  retract  any  of 
his  opinions;  and  thereby  incurred  the  marked 
displeasure  of  his  fother.  This  expulsion  arising, 
as  he  believed  conscientiously,  from  his  avowal  of 
what  he  thought  to  be  true,  did  not  deeply  affect 
him.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  wandering  in 
a  mase  of  doubt  at  times  between  truth  and  error, 
ardently  desirous  of  finding  the  truth,  warm  in 
its  pursuit,  but  without  a  pole-star  to  guide  him 
in  steering  after  it  In  this  state  of  things  he  met 
with  the  Pditieal  Jiutiee  of  Godwin,  and  read  it 
with  eagerness  and  delight  What  he  had  wanted 
he  had  now  found;  he  determined  that  justice 
should  be  his  sole  guide,  and  justice  alone.  He 
regarded  not  whether  what  he  did  was  afier  the 
fashion  of  the  worlid ;  he  pursued  the  career  he 
had  marked  out  with  sincerity,  and  excited  oen. 
sure  for  some  of  his  actions  and  praise  for  others, 
bordering  upon  wonder,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
singular,  or  as  their  motives  could  not  be  appre- 
ciated. His  notions  at  the  University  tended  to 
atheism ;  and  in  a  work  which  he  published  en- 
tiUed  •*  Queen  Mab,**  it  is  evident  t2)at  this  doctrine 
had  at  one  time  a  hold  upon  his  mind.  This  was 
printed  for  private  circulation  only,  and  was  pi- 
rated by  a  knavish  bookseller  anid  given  to  the 
public,  long  after  the  writer  had  altered  many  of 
the  opinions  expressed  in  it,  disclaimed  it,  and 
hunented  its  having  been  printed.  He  spolm  of 
the  commonly-received  notions  of  God  with  csn- 
tempt ;  and  hence  the  idea  that  he  denied  the  be- 
ing of  any  superintending  first  cause.  He  was 
not  on  this  head  sufficiently  explicit  He  seemed 
hopeless,  in  moments  of  low  spirits,  of  there  being 
such  a  ruling  power  as  he  wished,  yet  he  ever 
clung  to  the  idea  of  some  **  great  spirit  of  iotel- 
lectnal  beauty**  being  throughout  all  things.  His 
lift  was  inflexibly  moral  and  benevolent  He  acted 
up  to  the  theory  of  his  received  doctrine  of  jus- 
tice; and,  afler  all  the  censures  that  were  cast 
upon  him,  who  shall  impugn  the  man  who  thus 
acta  and  lives  7 

Shelley  married  at  an  early  age  a  Wm  Harriet 
Westbrooke,  a  very  beautiful  girl,  much  younger 
than  himself^  daughter  of  a  coflbe-houae-keeper, 
retired  from  business.  By  this  marriage  he  so  ir- 
ritated hia  fiither,  that  he  was  entirely  abandoned 
by  him ;  but  the  lady's  fiither  allowed  them  200/. 
per  annum,  and  they  resided  some  time  in  Edin- 
burgh and  then  in  Ireland.  The  match  was  a 
Gretna-green  one,  and  did  not  turn  out  happily, 
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By  this  connexion  he  had  two  children,  the  young- 
est of  whom,  bom  in  1815,  is  since  dead.  Con- 
sistent  with  his  own  views  of  m&rriage  and  its 
institution,  Shelley  paid  his  addresses  to  another 
lady,  Miss  Grodwin,  with  whom,  in  July,  1814,  he 
fled,  accompanied  by  Miss  Jane  Claremont,  her 
sister-in-law,  to  Uri,  in  Switzerland,  from  whence, 
after  a  few  days'  residence,  they  suddenly  quitted, 
suspecting  they  were  watched  hy  another  lodger ; 
they  departed  for  Paris  on  foot,  and  there  found 
that  the  person  to  whom  they  had  confided  a  large 
trunk  of  clothes,  had  absconded  with  them :  this 
hastened  their  return  to  England.  A  child  was 
the  fruit  of  this  expedition.  Shortly  after  they 
again  quitted  England,  and  went  to  Geneva,  Como 
and  Venice.  In  a  few  months  they  revisited  Eng- 
land, and  took  up  their  abode  in  Bath,  from  whence 
Shelley  was  suddenly  called  by  the  unexpected 
suicide  of  his  wife,  who  destroyed  herself  on  the 
10th  November,  1816.  Her  fate  hung  heavy  on 
the  mind  of  her  husband,  who  felt  deep  self-re- 
proach that  he  had  not  selected  a  female  of  a  higher 
order  of  intellect,  who  could  appreciate  better  the 
feelings -of  one  constituted  as  he  was.  Both  were 
entitled  to  compassion,  and  both  were 'sufferers  by 
this  unfortunate  alliance.  Sliortly  afler  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Shelley,  at  the  solicitation  of  her 
father,  married  Mary  Wolstonecraft  Godwin, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  authoress  of  the  Rights 
of  Woman ;  and  went  to  reside  at  Great  MarloW 
in  Buckinghamshire.  That  this  second  hymen 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own  sentiments 
will  be  apparent  from  the  following  letter,  address- 
ed to  Sir  James  Lawrence,  on  the  perusal  of  one 
of  that  gentleman*s  wprks : — 

•  **  Lymoutb.  Barnitaple,  DevoiK  August  17,  I81S1  • 

**  Sm,^I  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in  seizing  the 
opportunity  which  your  politeness  places  in  my 
power,  of  expressing  to  you  personally  (as  I  may 
say)  a  high  acknowledgment  of  my  sense  of  your 
talents  and  principles,  which,  before  I  conceived 
it  possible  that  I  should  ever  know  you,  I  sincerely 
entertained.  Your  **  I^pirc  of  the  Nairs,"  which 
I  read  this  spring,  succeeded  in  making  me  a 
perfect  convert  to  its  doctrines.  I  then  retained 
no  doubts  of  the  evils  of  marriage ;  Mrs.  Wolstone- 
craft reasons  too  well  fi)r  that ;  but  I  had  been  dull 
enough  not  to  perceive  the  greatest  argument 
against  it,  until  developed  in  the  ^^Nairs,**  viz. 
prostitution  both  Ugal  and  illegal. 

'*  I  am  a  young  man,  not  of  age,  and  have  been 
married  a  year  to  a  woman  younger  than  myself. 
Love  seems  inclined  to  stay  in  the  prison,  and  my 
only  reason  for  putting  him  in  chains,  whilst  con- 
vinced of  the  unliolincss  of  the  act,  was  %  know- 
ledge, tliat  in  the  present  state  of  society,  if  love 
is  not  thus  villanously  treated,  she,  who  is  most 
kved,  will  be  treated  worse  by  a  misjudging  world. 


In  short,  seduction,  which  term  could  have  no 
meaning  in  a  rational  society,  has  now  a  mast 
tremendous  one ;  the  fictitious  merit  attached  to 
chastity  has  made  that  a  forerunner  to  the  most 
terrible  ruins,  which  in  Malabar  would  be  a  pledge 
of  honor  and  homage.  If  there  is  any  enoraiofB 
and  desolating  crime  of  which  I  sboiild  rinidder 
to  be  accused,  it  is  seduction.  I  need  not  lay  how 
I  admire  **  Love,"  and  little  as  a  British  public 
seems  to  appreciate  its  merit,  in  not  permitting  it 
to  emerge  from  a  first  edition,  it  is  with  — ♦^■<»«»- 
tion  I  find,  that  justice  had  conceded  abroad  what 
bigotry  has  denied  at  home.  I  shall  take  the  fih. 
erty  of  sending  you  any  little  paUicatioii  I  may 
give  to  the  world.  Mrs.  S.  joins  with  myself  in 
hoping,  if  we  come  to  London  this  winter,  we  may 
be  favored  with  the  personal  friendship  of  ooe 
whose  writings  we  have  learnt  to  esteem. 

**  Yours,  very  truly,  Pmcv  Btsshe  Sbkllxt.*' 

A  circumstance  arose  out  of  his  first  marriage 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  firtm  the 
public.  As  we  hlive  already  mentioned,  there  were 
two  children  left,  whom  the  Lord  ChanceOor  EU 
don  took  away  from  their  father  by  <Hie  of  his  own 
arbitrary  decrees,  because  the  religious  sentiments 
of  Shelley  were  avowedly  heterodox.  No  immor- 
ality of  lifo,  no  breach,  of  parental  duty  was  •!> 
tempted  to  be  proved ;  it  was  sufficient  that  the 
father  did  not  give  credit  to  religion  as  estahEsbed 
by  act  of  parliament,  to  cause  the  closest  ties  of 
nature  to  be  rent  asunder,  and  the  connexion  of. 
fiither  and  child  to  be  for  ever  broken.  This  des- 
potism of  a  law-officer  has  since  been  displayed  in 
another  case,  where  immorality  of  the  parent  was 
the  alleged  cause.  Had  the  same  law-officer,  un- 
happily for  England,  continued  to  preside,  no  doolrt 
the  p^tical  sentiments  of  the  parent  wofold  bj 
and  by  furnish  an  excuse  for  such  a  monstroas 
tyranny  over  the  rights  of  nature. 

Shelley  for  ever  sought  to  make  mankind  asd 
things  around  him  in  harmony  with  a  better  slate 
of  moral  existence.  He  was  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced when  he  first  acted  upon  this  .principie 
to  perceive  the  obstacles  which  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  his  views,  arising  out  of  the  usages  and 
customs  which  rule  mankind,  and  which,  fitun  the 
nature  of  things,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  OTcrcomc- 
Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  good  he  sought,  he 
was  always  ready  to  meet  the  consequences  of  his 
actions ;  and  if  any  condenm  them  for  their  mis- 
taken views,  they  ought  to  foel  that  charity  should 
forbid  their  arraigning  motives,  when  such  proofs 
of  sincerity  were  before  them.  The  vermin  wbcs 
under  the  specious  title  of  *'  reviewers,**  seek  in 
England  to  crush  every  bud  of  genius  that  appears 
out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  party,  fell  mercilessly 
upon  the  works  of  Shelley.  The  beauty  and  pro- 
fluidity  which  none  but  the  fiiriouB  aeakits  of  a 
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ftctian  eoold  deny— thete  were  paMed  over  in  a 
iweepio;  torrent  of  vulgar  vitnperation  by  the 
KTvile  and  venal  Qimrttriy. 

Daring  liu  residQiiee  at  Great  Marlow,  he  com- 
pond  luB  RecoU  of  Ulam,  In  1817  he  left  Eng- 
land,  never  to  retom  to  it,  and  directed  hie  steps 
to  Italy,  where  he  resided  partly  at  Venice,  partly 
It  Put  near  his  friend  Byron,  end  on  the  neigh- 
barin;  eoast  In  the  month  of  Jane  1823  he  was 
temporarily  a  resident  in  a  house  situated  on  the 
Golf  of  Lerici  Being  much  attached  to  sea^ez- 
emaoDa,  be  kept  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  in  the 
kiJMt  of  crdsing  along  the  coast  On  the  7th  of 
July,  he  let  sail  from  Leghorn,  where  he  had  been 
to  meet  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  just  then  ar- 
rived  in  Italy,  intending  to  retom  to  LerieL  But 
he  Defer  reached  that  place ;  the  boat  in  which 
lie  Mt  nil  was  lost  in  a  viptent  storm,  and  all  on 
bond  perished.  The  lUlowing  particulars  of  that 
melancholy  event  are  extracted  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  entitled  **  Lord  Byron  and  some 
ef  his  Cootemporaiies.** 

**  In  Jooe  1822, 1  arrived  in  Italy,  in  consequence 
«r  the  invitation  to  set  up  a  work  vvith  my  friend 
ttd  Lord  Byron.  Mr.  Shelley,  was  passing  the  sum- 
DKr  aeaaon  at  a  house  he  had  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  Gulf  of  Lerici ;  and  on  hearing  of  my 
vrival  at  Leghorn,  cune  thither,  accompanied  by 
Mx.  Williims,  formerly  of  the  8th  Dragoons,  who 
vu  then  on  a  visit  to  him.  He  came  to  welcome 
lus  friend  and  &mily,  and  see  us  comfortably  set- 
^  at  Pisa.  He  accordingly  went  with  us  to  that 
<^ty,  and  after  remaining  in  it  a  few  days,  took 
^^e  on  the  night  of  the  7th  July,  to  return  with 
Mr.  WiOiams  to  Lerici,  meaning  to  come  back  to 
^  shortly.  In  a  day  or  two  the  voyagers  were 
>u«d.  Hie  afternoon  of  the  8th  had  been  stormy, 
*ith  violent  squalls  from  the  south-west  Anight 
'^'^^^^ccded,  broken  up  with  that  tremendous  thnn- 
der  and  lightning,  which  appals  the  stoutest  sea. 
''^  in  the  Mediterranean,  dropping  its  bolts  in 
^  directions  more  like  melted  brass,  or  liquid  piU 
vi  of  fire,  than  any  thing  we  conceive  of  light- 
mg  in  our  northern  climate.  The  suspense  and 
*H^iish  of  their  friends  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
A  dreadful  interval  took  pkce  of  more  than  a 
*eek,  doling  which  every  inquiry  and  every  fond 
^pe  were  exhausted.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
^  wont  fears  were  confirmed.  The  following 
iivrative  of  the  particulars  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Trelawney,  a  friend  of  Lord  Byron^s,  who  had  not 
^g  been  aoquamted  with  Mr.  Shelley,  but  enter, 
^ed  the  deepest  regard  for  him  :— 

'''Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Williams  (formerly  ef  the 
ah  Dragoons),  and  one  seaman,  Charles  Vivian, 
^  Villa  Magni  near  Lerici,  a  small  town  situate 
>^  the  Bay  of  Speiia,  on  the  30th  of  June,  at  twelve 
odock,  and  arrived  the  same  night  at  Leghorn. 


Theur  boat  had  been  built  for  Mr.  Shelley  at  Genoa 
by  a  captain  in  the  navy.    It  was  twenty ^four  feet 
long,  eight  in  the  beam,  schooner-rigged,  with 
gaft  topsails,  etc.  and  drew  four  feet  water.    On 
Monday,  the  8th  of  July,  at  the  same  hour,  they 
got  imder  weigh  to  return  home,  having  on  board 
a  quantity  of  household  articles,  four  hundred  dol> 
lars,  a  small  canoe,  and  some  books  and  manu- 
scripts.    At  half  past  twelve  they  made  all  sail  out 
of  the  harbor  with  a  light  and  fiivorable  breeie, 
steering  direct  for  Spezia.  I  had  likewise  weighed 
anchor  to  accompany  them  a  fow  miles  out  in 
Lord  Bjrron^s  schooner,  the  Bolivar ;  but  there  was 
some  demur  about  papers  from  the  guard-boat; 
and  they,  fearful  of  losing  the  breeae,  sailed  with* 
out  me.    I  re-anchored,  and  watched  my  friends, 
till  their  boat  became  a  speck  on  the  horizon, 
which  was  growing  thick  and  dark,  with  heavy 
doudu  moving  rapidly,  and  gathering  in  the  south- 
west quarter.    I  then  retired  to  the  cabin,  where  I 
had  not  been  half  an  hour,  before  a  man  on  deck 
told  me  a  heavy  squall  had  come  on.    We  let  go 
another  anchor.  The  boats  and  vessels  in  the  roads 
were  scudding  past  us  in  all  directions  to  get  into 
harbor ;  and  in  a  moment,  it  blew  a  hard  gale  from 
the  south-west,  the  sea,  from  excessive  smoothness, 
foaming,  breaking,  and  getting  up  into  a  very 
heavy  swell.   The  wind,  baring  shifted,  was  now 
directly  against  my  friends.   I  felt  confident  they 
would  be  obliged  to  bear  off  for  lueghom ;  and 
being  anxious  to  hear  of  their  safety,  stayed  on 
board  till  a  late  hour,  but  saw  nothing  of  them. 
The  violence  of  the  wind  di^  not  continue  above 
an  hour ;  it  then  gradually  subsided ;  and  at  eight 
o*clock,  when  I  went  on  shore,  it  was  almost  a 
calm.    It,  however,  blew  hard  at  intervals  during 
the  night,  with  rain,  and  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  lightning  struck  the  mast  of  a  vessel  close  to 
us,  shivering  it  to  splinters,  killing  two  men,  and 
wounding  others.    From  tliese  circumstances,  be- 
coming greatly  alarined  for  the  safety  of  the  voy- 
agers, a  note  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Shelley^s  house 
at  Lerici,  the  reply  to  wliich  stated  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him  and  his  friend,  which  aug- 
mented our  fears  to  such  a  degree,  that  couriers 
were  dispatched  on  the  whole  line  of  coast  firom 
Leghorn  to  Nice,  to  ascertain  if  they  had  put  in 
anywhere,  or  if  there  had  been  any  wreck,  or  in- 
dication of  losses  by  sea.    I  immediately  started 
for  Via  Reggio,  having  lost  sight  of  the  boat  in 
that  direction-    My  worst  fears  were  almost  con- 
firmed on  my  arrival  there,  by  news  that  a  small 
canoe,  two  empty  water-barrels,  and  a  bottle,  had 
been  found  on  the  shore,  which  things  I  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  boat    I  had  still,  however, 
warm  hopes  that  these  artielea  had  been  thrown 
overboard  to  clear  them  from  useless  lumber  in 
the  storm ;  and  it  seemed  a  general  opinion  that 
they  had  missed  Leghorn,  and  put  into  Elba  or 
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Corsica,  as  nothing  more  was  heard  (or  eight  daji. 
This  state  of  suspense  becoming  intolerable,  I  re- 
turned from  Spezia  to  Via  Reggio,  where  my  worst 
icars  were  confirmed  by  the  information  that  two 
bodies  had  been  washed  on  shore,  one  on  that 
night  very  near  the  town,  which,  by  the  dress  and 
stating  I  knew  to  be  Mr.  Shelley's.  Mr.  Keats*s 
last  volume  of  **  Lamia,"  **  Isabella,**  etc  being 
open  in  the  jacket  pocket,  confirmed  it  beyond  a 
doubt  The  body  of  Mr.  Williams  was  subsequent- 
ly found  near  a  tower  on  the  Tuscan  shore,  about 
feur  miles  fii>m  his  companion*  Both  the  bodies 
were  greatly  decomposed  by  the  sea,  but  identified 
beyond  a  doubt  The  seaman,  Charles  Vivian,  waa 
not  ibond  for  nearly  three  weeks  afterwards : — his 
body  was  interred  on  the  spot  on  which  a  wave 
had  washed  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  Massa. 

**  *  After  a  variety  of  application^  to  the  Luc 
cheae  and  Tuscan  governments,  and  our  ambassa- 
dor at  Florence,  I  obtained,  from  the  kindness  and 
exertions  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  an  order  to  the  officer 
oommanding  the  tower  of  Migliarino  (near  to 
which  Lieutenant  Williams  had  been  cast,  and 
boried  in  the  sand),  that  the  body  should  be  at  my 
disposal  I  likewise  obtained  an  order  to  the  same 
efibct  to  the  commandant  «t  Via  Reggio,  to  deliver 
up  the  remains  of  Mr.  Shelley,  it  having  been  de- 
cided by  the  friends  of  the  parties  that  the  bodies 
should  be  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire,  as  the  readiest 
mode  of  conveying  them  to  the  places  where  the 
deceased  would  have  wished  to  cepoee,  as  well  as 
of  removing  all  objections  respecting  the  quaran- 
tine laws,  which  had  been  urged  against  their  dis- 
interment Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the 
requisite  purposes,  I  embarked  on  board  Lord  By- 
ron's schooner  with  my  friend  Captain  Shenley, 
and  sailed  on  the  13th  of  August  Aft^r  a  tedious 
passage  of  eleven  hours,  we  anchored  off  Via  Reg- 
gio, and  foil  in  with  two  small  vessels,  which  I 
had  hired  at  Leghorn  some  days  before  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  the  means  used  to  re- 
cover sunken  vessels,  the  place  in  which  my 
friend's  boat  had  foundered.  They  had  on  board 
the  captain  of  a  fishing-boat,  who,  having  been 
overtaken  in  the  same  squall,  had  witnessed  the 
sinking  of  the  boat,  without  (as  he  says)  the  pos- 
sibility of  Siwisting  her.  After  dragging  the  bot- 
tom, in  the  place  which  he  indicated,  for  six  days 
without  finding  her,  I  sent  them  back  to  Leghorn, 
and  went  on  shore.  The  major  commanding  the 
town,  with  the  captain  of  the  port,  accompanied 
me  to  the  governor.  He  received  us  very  cour- 
teously, and  did  not  object  to  the  removal  of  our 
friends'  remains,  but  to  burning  them,  as  the  latter 
was  not  specified  in  the  order.  However,  after 
-some  little  explanation,  he  aMcnted,  and  we  gave 
the  necessary  directkos  for  making  evety  prepa* 
ration  to  commence  our  painfiil  undertaking  next 
mofning.*" 


**  It  was  thought  that  the  whole  of  thw  aekiu 
choly  operations  might  have  been  perfonned  in 
one  day:  but  the  calculation  turned  out  to  beer- 
roneous.  Mr.  Williams's  remains  were  commeaeed 
with.  Mr.  Trelawney  and  Captain  Shenlsy  vera 
at  the  tower  by  noon,  with  proper  penooi  to  asui, 
and  were  joined  shortly  by  Lord  Byron  ind  dj* 
self  A  portable  fiimace  and  a  tent  hid  been  pre- 
pared.  **  Wood,"  continues  Mr.  Trehwaej,  ^n 
found  in  abundance  on  the  beach,  old  treei  ud 
parts  of  wrecks.  Within  a  few  paces  of  the  ipot 
where  the  body  lay,  there  waa  a  mde-lrailt  ifaed 
of  straw,  fonning  a  temporary  shelter  fat  nldkn 
at  night,  when  performing  the  coast-patrol  dotf. 
The  grave  was  at  high-water  mark,  some  eigkiea 
paces  from  the  sur^  as  it  was  then  bmkinf ,  tk 
distance  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Va 
Reggio.  The  magnificent  bay  of  Spena isootls 
right  of  this  spot,  Leghorn  on  the  left,  it  eqal 
distances  of  about  twenty4wo  miles.  Tb/i  beii 
lands,  projecting  boldly  and  fiir  into  the  sei,  ftm 
a  deep  and  dangerous  guli|  with  a  heafj  iveil 
and  a  strong  current  generally  running  right  into 
it  A  vessel  embayed  in  this  gulf^  and  ovtrtibs 
by  one  of  the  squalls  so  common  upon  the  eout 
of  it,  is  almost  certain  to  be  wrecked.  Tbelos 
of  small  craft  is  great;  and  theshaOownesoftls 
Wator,  and  breaking  of  the  surf,  prerentiDf  i^ 
proach  to  the  shore,  or  boats  going  oai  loian^ 
the  loss  of  lives  is  in  proportion.  It  wii  in  tls 
centre  of  this  bay,  about  four  or  five  milef  tt  lei, 
in  fifteen  or  sixteen  fiOhom  water,  with  t  ^ 
breexe  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  that  the  boot  ef  to 
friends  was  suddenly  taken  clap  aback  bj  a  widfl 
and  very  violent  squall;  and  it  b  supposed  tlst  in 
attempting  to  bear  up  under  such  a  jnm  of  cto- 
vas,  all  the  aheeti  fiut,  the  hands  unpreptied,  and 
only  three  persons  on  board,  the  boat  fflkd  tokt- 
ward,  and  having  two  tons  of  ballast,  and  vi^ 
ing  decked,  went  down  on  the  instant ;  not  f^ 
them  a  moment  to  prepare  themselvei  by  <^ 
taking  off  their  boots,  or  seising  aa  oir.  Mr* 
Williams  was  the  only  one  who  could  iwio*  *^ 
he  but  indifierently.  The  spot  where  BCr.  ^^ 
liams's  body  lay  was  well  adapted  ftr  a  bub  o^ 
his  imaginative  cast  of  mind,  and  I  inM  hif  ^ 
mains  to  rest  undisturbed;  but  it  was  wiDed  oiktf* 
wise.  Before  us  was  the  sea,  with  islaiubibeiiio^ 
us  the  Apennines ;  beside  us,  a  large  trset  d^ 
wood,  stunted  and  twisted  into  fimtastie  dnptf  ^ 
the  sea-breeze^- The  heat  was  intense,  the  ^ 
being  so  scorched  as  to  render  standing  on  it  H"' 
fill" 

*«Mr.  Trelawney  proceeds  to  doMribe  thedisfr 
torment  and  bun^  of  Mr.  WOliaiDs's  remia^ 
Caiunmy,  which  never  «hows  itself  grosMr  UK* 
in  its  charges  of  want  of  refinement,  did  imA  ^^ 
even  these  mehmoholy  ceremoniesL  The  ^"^ 
of  the  deceased,  though  they  took  BO  paioi  10  P«^ 
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ih  the  proeeediiig',  were  aecused  of  wiahing  to 
tke  a  MBntion ;  of  doing  a  horriUe  and  nnlbel- 
If  thing,  etc.  The  tixitfa  was,  that  the  nearest 
nnexicos,  both  of  Mr.  ebefley  and  Mr.  VnUiamSt 
iahed  to  have  ^ir  remaios  interred  in  regular 
uses  of  burial ;  and  that  for  tlua  purpose  they 
dd  be  remo^  in  no  other  manner.  Such  being 
e  cBfe,  it  IB  admitted  that  the  mourners  did  not 
fose  themselves  the  little  comfort  of  supposing 
ai  lof  en  of  books  and  antiquity,  like  Mr.  Shel- 
^  and  his  friend,  would  not  have  been  sorry  to 
resee  this  part  of  their  fite.  Among  the  mate- 
lb  ht  burning,  as  many  oTthe  gracefuHer  and 
are  danical  articles  as  could  be  procured, — 
mkincenM,  wine,  ete^ — ^were  not  forgotten. 
"TV  proceedings  of  the  next  day,  with  Mr. 
iel]ey*i  remaine,  exactly  resembled  those  of.  the 
Rgraog,  with  the  exception  of  there  being  two 
aifltanta  leei.  On  both  days,  the  extraordinary 
auty  of  tile  (lame  arising  from  the  ftmeral  pite 
II  nodoed.  Mr.  Shelley^s  remains  were  taken 
Borne,  and  deposited  in  the  Protestant  burial- 
tRmd,  near  tiioaie  of  a  child  he  had  lost  in  that 
^t  and  of  Mr.  Keats.  It  is  the  cemetery  he 
tab  of  in  the  preface  to  his  Elegy  on  the  death 
bta  young  friend,  as  calculated  to  **  make  one 
fare  with  death,  to  think  that  one  should  be 
vied  in  M  aweet  a  jdaoe.** — ^HThe  generous  reader 
iflbe  glad  to  hear,  that  the  remains  of  Mr.  Shel- 
f^^tt  attended  to  their  final  abode  by  some  of 
ft  nioat  reqiectable  English  residents  in  Rome. 
e  wu  sure  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  gallant 
d  aeoompliahed  spirits  wherever  he  Went,  alive 
^nd.  Tlie  remains  of  Mr.  Williams  were  taken 
*^land.  tlb,  Williams  was  a  very  intelligent, 
loibeaitad  man,  and  his  death  was  deplored  by 

fend*  worthy  of  him. ;•• 

^Uey  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  died.  He 
n  tall  and  alender  in  his  figure,  and  stooped  a 
■de  in  the  ahoulders,  though  perfectly  weD-made. 
^  expreaaiaB  of  his  features  was  mild  and  good. 
Sa  eompiezion  was  fidr,  and  his  cheeks  colored. 
^  ^et  were  large  and  lively ;  and  the  whole 
im  of  hia  &oe,  which  was  small,  was  graceful 
BdibllofBe&aibility.  He  was  inbject  to  attacks 
^adiaorderwhich  forced  him  to  lie  down  (if  in 
^  open  air,  upon  the  ground)  until  they  were 
'^  >  yet  he  bore  them  kindly  and  without  a  mur. 
^'  Hia  disposition  was  amiable,  and  even  the 
'ttd'^pioQa'*  has  been  applied  to  his  conduct  as 
2*^  others,  to  his  love  of  nature,  and  to  his 
p»  of  that  power  which  pervades  aU  things. 
«^  very  fend  of  music;  frugal  in  aO  but  his 
'"^^  often  to  considerable  self.denial,  and 
"^  todoacts  of  generosity  and  kindness.  He 
^  »  fim^ate  scholar ;  aAd  besides  the  languages 
fttitiqnlty,  weQ  Understood  the  German,  Ital- 
«  «^  French  tangUQB.  He  was  an  excellent 
■B^yvciaa,  and  waa  no  dight  adept  in  natoral 


ly.  He  loved  to  study  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  ahadow  of  the  wood,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
water-fidL  In  short,  he  was  a  singular  illustration 
of  the  force  of  natural  genius,  bursting  the  bends 
of  birth  Imd  habit,  and  the  conTentional  ties  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  vras  bom,  and  soaring  high, 
under  the  direction  of  his  own  spirit,  chaxlteas  and 
akoe.  He  steered  by  his  own  ideas  of  justice ; 
hence  he  was  ever  at  war  with  things  which  rea- 
son and  right  had  no  hand  in  establishing, — ^radi- 
cally wrong  in  themselves  perhaps  or  to  be  changed 
for  the  better,  but  by  usage  become  second  nature 
to  society,  or  at  least  to  ihhi  for  larger  proportion 
of  it  which  lives  by  custom  akne.  He>had  no 
value  fot  what  the  mass  of  men  estimate  as  desi- 
rable ;  a  seat  in  the  senate  he  declined,  though  he 
might  hate  enriched  himself  by  its  acceptance. 
He  seemed  to  commit  the  mistake  of  others  before 
lum,  in  dreaming  of  the  perfectibility  of  man.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  him  that,  at  a  ball  of  feshion 
where  he  was  a  leading  chaiacter,  and  the  most 
elegant  ladies  of  the  crowd  expected  the  honor  of 
being  led  out  by  him,  he  selected  a  friendless  girl 
for  a  partner  who  was  scorned  by  her  companions, 
having  lain  under  the  imputation  of  an  unlucky 
mishap  some- time  preceding. 

The  books  in  which  he  conmionly  read  were 
the  Greek  writers ;  in  the  tragedians  particularly, 
he  was  deeply  versed.  The  Bible  was  a  work  of 
great  aihniration  with  him,  and  his  frequent  study. 
For  the  character  of  Christ  and  his  doctrines  he 
had  great  reverence,  the  axiom  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity  being  that  by  which  he  endeavored  to 
shape  his  course  in  despite  of  all  obstacles.  In  pe- 
cuniary matters  he  was  liberal.  Uncharitable  in- 
deed must  that  man  have  been  who  doubted  the 
excellence  of  his  intentions,  or  charged  him  with 
wflflil  error :  who  then  shall  judge  a  being  of  whom 
this  may  be  said,  save  his  Creator— who  that  lives 
in  the  way  he  sees  others  live,  without  regard  to 
the  mode  being  right  or  wrong,  shall  charge  him 
with  crime,  who  tries  to  reconcile  together  his  life 
and  hia  aspirations  after  human  perfectibility  7 
Shelley  had  his  fouHs  as  well  as  other  men,  but  on 
the  whole  it  appears  that  his  deviations  from  the 
vulgar  routine  form  the  great  sum  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  His  religions  sentiments  were 
between  him  and  his  God. 

The  writings  of  Shelley  are  too  deep  to  be  popu- 
lar,  but  there  is  no  reader  possessing  taste  and 
judgment,  who  will  not  do  homage  to  his  pen.  He 
was  a  poet  of  great  power :  he  felt  intensely,  and 
his  works  everywhere  display  the  ethereal  spirit 
of  genius  of  a  rare  order — abstract,  perhaps,  but 
not  less  powerful ;  his  is  the  poetry  of  intellect, 
not  that  of  the  Lakers ;  his  theme  is  the  high  one 
of  intellectual  nature  and  lofly  feeling,  not  of  wag- 
oners or  idiot  children.  His  faults  in  writing  are 
obvious,  but  equally  so  are  his  beauties.  He  is  too 
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maoh  of  a  philosopher,  and  dwells  too  mach  upon 
favorite  images,  that  draw  less  upon  our  sympa- 
thies than  those  of  social  life.  His  language  is 
lofly,  and  no  one  knows  better  how  to  cull,  arrange, 
and  manage  the  syllables  of  his  native  tongue.  He 
thoroughly  understood  metrical  composition. 

Shelley  began  to  publish  prematurely,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  at  the  early  age  of  15 ;  but  it 
was  not  till  about  the  year  1811  or  1813  that  he 
seems  first  to  have  devoted  his  attention  to  poetical 
composition.  To  enumerate  his  poetical  works 
here  would  be  a  useless  task,  as  they  will  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  his  poems  appended.  His 
** Prometheus  Unbound"  is  a  noble  work;  his 
^Cenci"  and  **  Adonais"  are  his  principal  works 
in  point  of  merit  Love  was  one  of  his  &vorite 
themes,  as  it  is  with  all  poets,  and  he  has  ever 
touched  it  with  a  master-hand.  The  subject  of  the 
^  Cenci'*  is  badly  selected,  but  it  is  nobly  written, 
and  admirably  sustained.  Faults  it  has,  but  they 
are  amply  redeemed  by  its  beauties.  It  is  only 
fh>m  the  ftlse  clamor  raised  against  him  during 
his  life-time,  that  his  poems  have  not  been  more 
read.  No  scholar,  no  one  having  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  true  taste  in  poetry,  can  be  without 
them.  It  may  be  boldly  prophesied  that  they  will 
one  day  be  more  read  than  they  have  ever  yet 
been,  and  more  understood.  In  no  nation  but  Eng- 
land  do  the  reading  public  suffer  others  to  judge 
for  them,  and  pin  their  ideas  of  the  defects  or 
beauties  of  their  national  writers  upon  the  partial 
diatribes  of  hired  pens,  and  the  splenetic  outpour, 
ings  of  ^titkm.  It  L9  astonishing  how  the  nation 
of  Newton  and  Locke  is  thus  contented  to  suffer 
itself  to  be  deceived  and  misled  by  literary  Ma. 
chiavelism. 

The  fellowing  preface  to  the  author^s  Posthu- 
mous Poems  contains  much  to  interest  the  admi- 
rers of  his  genius.  The  circumstance  of  its  being 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Shelley  will  still  farther  re- 
commend it : — 

**  It  had  been  my  wish,  on  presenting  the  public 
with  the  Posthumous  Poems  of  Mr.  Shelley,  to 
have  accompanied  them  by  a  biographical  notice ; 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  that  at  this  moment  a  narra. 
tion  of  the  events  of  my  husband^s  life  would  come 
more  gracefully  from  other  hands  than  mine,  I 
applied  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  The  distinguished 
fHendship  that  Mr.  Shelley  felt  for  him,  and  the 
enthusiastic  affection  with  which  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
clings  to  his  friend^s  memory,  seemed  to  point 
him  out  as  the  person  best  calculated  for  such  an 
undertaking.  His  absence  from  this  country, 
which  prevented  our  mutual  explanation,  has  un- 
fortunately rendered  my  scheme  abortive.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that,  on  some  other  occasion,  he  will 
pay  this  tribute  to  his  lost  friend,  and  sincerely  re- 
gret  that  the  volume  which  I  edit  has  not  been 
honored  by  its  insertion. 


**  The  comparative  solitnde  in  which  Mr.  Shelley 
lived,  was  the  occasion  that  he  was  personaUy 
known  to  few ;  and  his  fearless  enthusiasm  m  the 
cause,  which  he  omsidered  the  most  sacred  apan 
earth,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical 
state  of  mankind,  was  the  chief  reason  why  he, 
like  other  illustrious  reformers,  was  pursued  by 
hatred  and  calumny.  No  man  was  ever  more  de- 
voted than  he,  to  the  endeavor  of  making  those 
around  him  happy;  no  man  ever  possessed  friends 
more  unfeignedly  attached  to  him.  The  ungrat&> 
ful  world  did  not  feel  his  loss,  and  the  gap  it  made 
seemed  to  close  as  quickly  over  his  memory  as 
the  murderous  sea  above  his  living  frame.  Here> 
afler  men  will  lament  that  his  transcendent  pov- 
era  of  intellect  were  extinguished  before  they  had 
bestowed  on  them  their  choicest  treasures.  To  hb 
friends  his  loss  is  irremediable:  the  wise,  the 
brave,  the  gentle,  is  gone  for  ever !  He  is  to  them 
as  a  bright  vision,  whose  radiant  track,  lefl  behind 
in  the  memory,  is  worth  all  the  realities  that  so- 
ciety can  afford.  Before  the  critics  contradict  me, 
let  them  appeal  to  any  one  who  had  ever  known 
him :  to  see  him  was  to  love  him ;  and  his  [ves- 
ence,  like  IthuriePs  spear,  was  alone  sufficient  b> 
disclose  the  falsehood  of  the  tale,  which  his  ene- 
mies whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  ignorant  world. 

**  His  life  was  spent  in  the  contemplatioa  of  as- 
ture,  in  arduous  study,  or  in  acts  of  kindnns  tid 
affection.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar  and  a  pro- 
found metaphysician:  without  possessing  moch 
scientific  knowledge,  he  was  unrivalled  in  the 
justness  and  extent  of  his  observations  on  natunl 
objects ;  he  knew  every  plant  by  its  nanae,  umI 
was  familiar  with  the  history  and  habits  of  ereij 
production  of  the  earth ;  he  could  interpret  with- 
out a  feult  each  appearance. in  the  sky,  and  the 
varied  phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth  filled  him 
with  deep  emotion.  He  made  his  study  and  resd- 
ing-room  of  the  shadowed  copse,  the  stream,  the 
lake  and  the  water-fall.  Ill  health  and  CQtitinaii 
pain  preyed  upon  his  powers ;  and  the  solitude  io 
which  we  lived,  particularly  on  our  first  arrirBl  ia 
Italy,  although  congenial  to  his  feelings,  must  fie- 
quently  have  weighed  upon  his  spirits :  those  hna- 
tifiil  and  affecting  *  Lines,  written  in  dejectioo  at 
Naples,*  were  composed  at  such  an  interval ;  hot 
when  in  health,  his  spirits  were  buoyant  and 
youthful  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

"  Such  was  his  love  for  nature,  that  every  pafi 
of  his  poetry  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  hif 
friends  with  the  loveliest  scenes  of  the  conntriet 
which  he  inhabited.  In  early  life  be  visited  the 
most  ^.beautiful  parts  of  this  country  and  Ireltod. 
Afterwards  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  became  his 
inspirers.  'Prometheus  Unbound*  was  writtn 
among  the  deserted  and  flower-grown  ruins  of 
Rome ;  and  when  he  made  his  home  under  ths 
Pisan  hills,  their  roofless  recedes  harbored  him  ai 
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h  composed  'The  Witch  of  Atlas*  *  Adonais,*  and 

'AliaB.'  In  the  wild  but  beaatiibl  Bay  of  Spezia, 

Ike  vindi  and  wa^es  which  he  loved  became  hia 

fiajmatet.  His  dayi  were  chiefly  apent  on  the 

water ;  the  management  of  his  boc^  its  alterations 

I  md  impnnrementa,  were  his  principal  occupation. 

!  At  oiffat,  when  the  nndonded  moon  ahone  on  the 

olffl  tea,  he  often  went  alone  in  his  little  shallop 

to  the  ncky  caves  that  bordered  it,  and  sitting  be- 

tatb  their  thclter  wrote  *  The  Triumph  of  Life/ 

the  last  of  his  productions.    The   beauty  but 

tfriB^eneM  of  this  lonely  place,  the  refined  plea. 

aire  which  he  ielt  in  the  companionship  of  a  few 

■leded  friends,  oar  entire  sequestration  fivm  the 

Rst  of  the  world,  all  contributed  to  render  this 

period  of  his  life  one  of  continued  enjoyment    I 

am  oonrinced  that  the  two  months  we  passed  there 

vere  the  happiest  he  had  ever  known :  his  health 

eren  npidly  improved,  and  he  was  never  better 

(iiao  when  I  last  saw  him,  full  of  spirits  and  joy, 

takii  fiv  Leghorn,  that  he  might  there  welcome 

Uigh  Hunt  to  Italy.    I  was  to  have  accompanied 

^bot  ilfaiesi  confined  me  to  my  room,  and  thus 

pot  the  aeal  ra  my  misfortune.    His  vessel  bore 

nt  of  n^  with  a  ftTorable  wind,  and  I  remained 

mitin;  his  return  by  the  breakers  of  that  sea 

viueh  was  about  to  ingulf  him. 

"He  apent  a  week,  at  Pisa,  employed  in  kind 
<Ace8  towards  his  fiiend,  and  enjoying  with  keen 
^ht  the  renewal  of  their  intercourso.  He  then 
CBkbarked  with  Mr.  Williams,  the  chosen  and 
beloved  aharsr  of  his  pleasures  and  of  his  &te,  to 
'ctoni  to  usk  We  waited  for  them  in  vain ;  the 
^  bj  its  restless  moaning  seemed  to  desire  to  in- 

^  OS  of  what  we  would  not  learn : but  a 

Tcil  oiaj  well  be  drawn  over  such  misery.  The 
Kil  angoish  of  these  moments  transcended  all  the 
fetiona  that  the  most  glowing  imaginatbn  ever 
P^trayed:  our  seclusion,  the  savage  nature  of  the 
nhatntaiits  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  our 
ttunfdiate  vicinity  to  the  troubled  sea,  combined 


to  imbue  with  strange  horror  our  days  of  uncff« 
tainty.  The  truth  was  at  last  known, — a  truth 
that  made  our  loved  and  lovely  It^  appear  a  toaib, 
its  sky.a  pall.  Every  heart,  echoed  the  deep  lament ; 
and  my  only  consolation  was  in  the  praise  and 
earnest  bve  that  each  voice  bestowed  and  each 
countenance  demonstrated  for  him  we  had  lost, — 
not,  I  fondly  hope,  for  ever:  his  unearthly  and 
elevated  nature  is  a  pledge  of  the  continuation  of 
his  being,  although  in  an  altered  form.  Rome  re- 
ceived his  aahes ;  they  are  deposited  beneath  ita 
weed-grown  wall,  and  *the  world's  sole  monu- 
ment* is  enriched  by  his  remains. 

*«  *  Julian  and  Maddalo,*  *  The  Witch  of  Adas,' 
and  most  of  the  Translations,  were  Vritten  some 
years  ago,  and,  with  the  exception  of  *  The  Cyclops,* 
and  the  Scenes  fiom  the  *Magico  Prodigioso,* 
may  be  oonaidered  as  having  received  the  author's 
ultimate  corrections.  *  The  Triumph  of  Life*  was 
his  last  work,  and  was  left  in  so  unfinished  a  state, 
that  I  arranged  it  in  its  present  form  with  great 
difficulty.  Many  of  the  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  never  re- 
touched, I  found  among  his  manuscript  books,  and 
have  carefully  copied :  I  have  subjoined,  whenever 
I  have  been  able,  the  date  of  their  composition. 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  the  critics  will  repre. 
hend  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  most  imperfect 
among  these ;  but  I  frankly  own,  that  I  liave  been 
more  actuated  by  the  fear  lest  any  monument  of 
his  genius  should  escape  roe,  than  the  wish  of  pre- 
senting  nothing  but  what  was  complete  to  the  fas- 
tidious reader.  I  feel  secure  that  the  Lovers  of 
Shelley's  Poetry  (who  know  how,  more  than  any 
other  poet  of  the  present  day,  every  line  and  word 
he  wrote  is  instinct  with  peculiar  beauty)  will 
pardon  and  thank  me :  I  consecrate  this  volume 
to  them. 

"MabtW.Shkluby. 


»  London,  June  Itl,  1824. 
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A  POEM. 

IN  TWELVE  CAMOE& 


PREFACE. 


te  FoHi  wUdi  I  now  praent  to  the  world,  ii  an 
Menpi fiom  wliidi  I scaroely  ian  toeipectnicceM, 
ttd  in  which  a  writer  ofestablUied  fiane  might  fail 
vidwat  diigiace.  It  is  an  experimont  on  the  tamper 
of  die  poUie  minii»  as  to  how  &r  a  thint  lor  a  hap* 
pin  OQodition  of  mnal  and  political  lodety  turviveB, 
umg  the  fluUgfatened  and  refined,  the  tempeate 
*bich  have  diaken  tfce  age  in  which  we  live.  I 
hive  noi^t  to  enlirt  the  haimony  of  metrical  Ian- 
me,  the  edMreal  oomfainatiQna  of  the  ftncy,  the 
npid  iod  mbde  traoffitioDa  of  human  paenon,  all 
1^  eleoMDti  whiclk  eaMntiaUy  compoae  a  Poem, 
n  <be  ceoie  of  a  liboral  and  oomprehenave  morality ; 
Md  in  the  view  of  kindling  within  the  boaoraa  of  my 
iMdei^  a  TiitoooB  enthniaam  fat  tfaoae  doctrinea  of 
libeitjr  nd  jnatioe,  that  &idi  and  hope  in  aomething 
paid,  wjiieh  neidier  violenoe,  nor  nuarepreaentatioo, 
iw  pngndioe^  can  e^er  totally  eztingiUBh  among 
anbni 

For  dni  pnrpoae  I  have  choaen  a  etoiy  of  human 
pBon  in  'm  moat  uniTeml  character,  direnified 
*>&  moving  and  romantic  adventorea^  and  appeal- 
pKi  io  conlempt  of  all  eitiiicial  opiniona  or  inititu- 
ioQi,  to  die  eoouDOB  aympatfaiea  of  eveiy  hnman 
iKeit  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  leoommend  the 
Mine  which  I  woold  anbrtitnto  fiw  thoae  at  preaent 
(BTemiQg  1— iiip»Mi,  by  methodical  and  eyatematic 
"pDeot  I  woold  on^  awaken  the  ftelinga,ao  that 
iM  reader  ritoold  aee  the  beanly  of  tme  Tirtue,  and 
•  incited  to  thoae  iminiriea  which  have  led  to  my 
"inl  tod  politieal  creed,  and  that  of  aome  of  the 
^ii^mm  inteOecti  in  the  woild.  The  Poem  there- 
on (widi  the  exception  of  the  firet  Canto,  which  ie 
NDely  iatrednclory),  ie  nairatiTe,  not  didactic.  It  ie 
iiocoeanoaof  pictDiea  illtiatiating  the  growth  and 
■vgme  of  individual  mind  aapiring  aAer  ezoellenoe, 
■d  demoted  to  Ae  love  of  mankind ;  iti  influence  in 
•fining  and  making  pme  the  moet  daring  and  im- 
*tt>nai  OBpalaea  of  dM  imaginatun,  the  imderetand- 
«K.  and  the  aaoaea ;  ito  impatience  at  •^  all  the  op- 
'•'■''*■  wfaidi  are  done  under  the  aun  f  iti  tend- 
^  to  awaken  pnUic  hope,  and  to  enlighten  and 
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improve  mankind ;  the  rapid  efifects  of  the  applica- 
tion of  that  tendency ;  the  awakemng  of  an  immenee 
nation  fiom  their  elaveiy  and  degradation  to  a  true 
aenae  of 'moral  dignity  and  fieedom ;  the  Uoodleae 
dethronement  of  their  opprevon,  and  the  unveiling  of 
the  religiooa  freuda  by  which  they  had  been  deluded 
into  aubmimion;  the  IranquQUty  of  aucoeaelul  pa- 
triotiam,  and  the  univereal  toleration  and  benevolence 
of  true  philanthropy ;  the  treachery  and  barbarity  of 
hired  aoldien ;  vice  not  the  olgect  of  puniehment  and 
hatred,  but  kindneea  and  pity;  the  fiiithleaeneee  of 
tyrante ;  the  tenf^deracy  of  the  Rulere  of  the  World, 
and  the  reatoration  of  the  expelled  Dynasty  by  for- 
eign arme ;  the  maamcre  and  extermination  of  the 
Patriots,  and  the  victory  of  eatabliahed  power;  the 
ooneequencea  of  legitimate  despotiam,  civil  war.  fam- 
ine, plague,  Bupentition,  and  an  utter  extinction  of 
the  domestic  aflfections ;  die  judicial  murder  of  the 
advocates  of  liberty ;  die  temporary  triumph  of  op- 
preasion,  that  secure  earnest  of  its  final  and  inevita- 
ble fidl ;  the  transient  nature  of  igmnrance  and  error, 
and  the  eternity  of  genius  and  virtue,  Such  is  the 
series  of  delineations  of  which  the  poem  consists. 
And  if  the  lo^y  pnsrions  with  which  it  has  been  my 
scope  to  distinguish  this  story,  shall  not  excite  in  the 
reader  a  generous  impulse,  an  ardent  thint  for  ex- 
cellence, an  interest  profound  and  strong,  such  aa 
belongs  to  no  meaner  desiro — ^let  not  the  failura  be 
imputed  to  a  natural  unfitness  for  human  sympathy 
in  these  sublime  and  animated  themes.  It  is  the  bosi- 
nea  of  the  poet  to  commiuiicate  to  others  the  plea- 
sure and  enthusiasm  arising  out  of  those  images  and 
feelings,  in  the  vivid  jj^reaence  of  which  within  his 
own  mind,  conaiata  at  once  his  inspiration  and  hia 
raward* 

The  panie  which,  like  an  epidemic  transport,  seized 
upon  all  classes  of  men  during  the  excesses  conse- 
quent upon  the  French  Revolution,  is  gradually  giving 
place  to  sanity.  It  has  ceased  to  be  believed,  that 
whole  generations  of  mankind  ought  to  consign  1hen»> 
selves  to  a  hopeless  inheritance  of  ignorance  and 
misery,  because  a  nation  of  men  who  had  been  dupea 
and  davea  fer  centuries,  wera  incapable  of  conduct* 
ing  themaelves  with  the  wisdom  and  treaquUlity  of 
fimemen  ao  soon  as  some  of  their  fetters  were  partially 
looaened.   That  their  conduct  could  not  have  been 
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marked  by  any  other  character  than  ferocity  and 
thooghtlemeM,  is  the  historical  feet  from  which  lib- 
erty deriyes  all  its  recommendationa,  and  felaehood 
the  worst  features  of  its  deformity.  There  is  a  reflut 
in  the  tide  of  human  things,  which  'bean  the  ship* 
wrecked  hopes  of  men  into  a  secure  haven,  after  the 
storms  are  past  Methinks,  those  who  now  live  have 
survived  an  age  of  despair.  , 

The  French  Revolution  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  manifestations  of  a  general  state  of  feeling 
among  civilized  mankind,  produced  by  a  defect  of 
correspondence  between  the  knowledge  existing  in 
society  and  the  improvement  or  gradual  abolition  of 
political  institutions.  The  year  1786  may  be  assumed 
as  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  most  important  crises  pro- 
duced by  this  feeling.  The  sympathies  connected 
with  that  event  extended  to  every  bosom.  The  most 
generous  and  amiable  natures  were  those  which  par- 
ticipated the  most  extensively  in  these  sympathies. 
But  such  a  degree  of  unmingled  good  was  expected, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  realize.  If  the  Revolution  had 
been  in  every  respect  prosperous,  then  misrule  and 
superstition  would  lose  half  their  claims  to  our  ab- 
horrence, as  fetters  which  the  captive  can  unlock 
with  the  slightest  motion  of  his  fingers,  and  which  da 
not  eat  with  poisonous  rust  into  the  soul.  The  re- 
vulsi<m  occasioned  by  the  atrocities  of  the  dema- 
gogues and  the  re-establishment  of  successive  tyr- 
annies in  France  was  terrible,  and  felt  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  civilized  world.  Could  they  listen  to 
the  plea  of  reason  who  had  groaned  under  the  calam- 
ities of  a  social  state,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
which,  one  man  riots  in  luxury  whilst  another  fam- 
ishes for  want  of  bread  ?  Can  he  who  the  day  before 
was  a  trampled  slave,  suddenly  become  liberal-mind- 
ed, forbearing,  and  independent  ?  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  habits  of  a  state  of  society  to  be  pro- 
duced by  resolute  perseverance  and  indefetigable 
hope,  and  long-suifering  and  long-believing  courage, 
and  the  systematic  effi>rts  of  generations  of  men  of 
intellect  and  virtue.  Such  is  the  lesson  which  ex- 
perience teaches  now.  But  on  the  first  reverses  of  hope, 
in  the  progress  of  French  liberty,  the  sanguine  eager- 
ness for  good  overleapt  the  solution  of  these  questions, 
and  for  a  time  extinguished  itself  in. the  unexpected- 
ness of  their  result  Thus  many  of  the  most  ardent 
and  tender-hearted  of  the  worshippers  of  public  good, 
have  been  morally  ruined  by  what  a  partial  glimpse 
of  the  events  they  deplored,  appeared  to  show  as  the 
melancholy  desolation  of  all  their  cherished  hopes. 
Hence  gloom  and  misanthropy  have  become  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  solace  of 
a  disappointment  that  unconsciously  finds  relief  only 
in  the  wilful  exaggeration  of  its  own  despair  This 
influence  has  tainted  the  literature  of  the  age  with  the 
hopelessness  of  the  minds  from  which  it  flows.  Meta- 
physics,* and  inquiries  into  moral  and  political  science, 
^ave  become  Httle  eke  than  vain  attempts  to  revive 
exploded  superstitions,  or  sophisms  like  those  t  of  Mr. 
Sftilthus,  calculated  to  lull  the  oppressors  of  mankind 
into  a  security  of  everlasting  triumph.     Our  works 

*  I  oof htto  except  Sir  W.  Drammond's  "Academical  Qoes- 
tioiM  ;*'  a  volunie  or  very  acoto  and  powerful  metaph/sical 
critidsm. 

t  It  is  remarkable,  as  a  symptom  of  the  reTival  of  poblic 
hope,  that  Mr.  Malthoi  has  aangned,  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
work,  an  indefinite  dominion  to  moral  restraint  over  the  prin- 
ciple of  population.  This  concession  answers  all  the  inferences 
froea  his  doctrine  unfavorable  to  human  improvement  and 
rednoes  the  "Ettajf  on  Population'*  to  a  commentary  iUustra 
tive  of  the  unanswerahleness  of  **  P^tticsl  JuiUa.** 


of  fiction  and  poetry  have  been  oveiahadowed  by  the 
same  infections  gloom.  But  mankind  appear  to  me 
to  be  enMjjlging  from  their  trance.  I  am  aware,  me- 
thinks,  of  a  slow,  gradual,  silent  change.  In  thst 
belief  I  have  comj)osed  the  following  Poem. 

I  do  not  presume  to  enter  into  competitiaQ  wiifa 
our  greatest  contemporary  Poets.  Yet  I  am  unwillmf 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  who  have  )vece<id 
me.  I  have  sought  to  avoid  the  imitatioa  of  any 
style  of  language  or  versification  peculiar  to  ^  origin- 
al minds  of  which  it  is  the  character,  destgniog  ihai 
even  if  what  I  have  produced  be  worthlefli,it«hodd 
still  be  properly  my  owil  Nor  have  I  permitted  sny 
system  relating  to  mere  words,  to  divert  the  sUeDiiai 
of  the  reader  from  whatever  interest  I  may  have 
succeeded  in  creating,  to  my  own  ingenuity  in  con- 
triving to  disgust  them  according  to  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism. I  have  simply  clothed  my  thoughts  in  vb&t 
appeared  to  me  the  most  obvious  and  appropmie 
language.  A  person  familiar  with  future,  wad  wiib 
the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the  human  mmi 
can  scarcely  err  in  following  the  instinct,  with  re- 
spect to  selection  of  language,  produced  bf  tbii 
familiari^. 

There  is  an  education  peculiarly  fitted  fort  Poet, 
without  which,  genius  and  sensilHUty  can  hardly  £11 
the  circle  of  their  capacities.  No  education  indeed 
can  entitle  to  this  appellation  a  dull  and  unobKmnt 
mind,  or  pne,  though  neither  dull  nor  unobservaoi,  in 
which  Uie  channels  of  communication  between 
thought  and  expression  have  been  obstnicted  or 
closed.  How  fer  it  is  my  fortune  to  belong  to  either 
of  the  latter  classes,  I  cannot  know.  I  sspire  to  be 
something  better.  The  circumstances  of  my  ><^ 
dental  education  have  been  favorable  to  th»  am- 
bition. I  have  been  familiar  from  boyhood  «^ 
mountains  and  lakes,  and  the  sea,  and  the  solitude  of 
forests ;  danger  which  sports  upcm  the  hiirk  (^  p^ 
cipices,  has  been  my  playmate.  I  have  trodden  the 
glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  lived  uixler  the  eye  of 
Mont  Blanc,  t  have  been  a  wanderer  amoof  dis- 
tant fields.  I  have  sailed  down  mighty  riven,  and 
seen  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the  stars  come  fi»^ 
whilst  I  have  sailed  night  and  day  down  a  rep 
stream  among  mountains.  I  have  seen  popolo^ 
cities,  and  have  watched  the  passicms  which  rise  aw 
spread,  and  siidt  and  change  amongst  sseembl^ 
multitudes  of  men.  I  have  seen  the  theatre  of  the 
more  visible  ravages  of  tyranny  and  war,  ^^*^ 
villages  reduced  to  scattered  groups  of  ^^*"^ 
less  houses,  and  the  naked  inhabitants  sitting  &Dii^ 
upon  their  desolated  thresholds.  I  have  coovereed  ww" 
living  men  of  genius.  The  poetry  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  modem  Italy,  ^d  our  own  coanny. 
has  been  to  me  like  external  nature,  a  passion  snd  ao 
ei\joyment  Such  are  the  sources  from  "which  fh* 
materials  for  the  imagery  of  my  Poem  hsve  bees 
drawn.  I  have  considered  Poetry  in  its  most  «»■ 
prehensive  sense,  and  have  read  the  Poets  and  tw 
Historians,  aqd  the  Metaphywdansl  whose  wntaip 
have  been  accessible  to  me,  and  have  looked  JP* 
the  beautiful  and  mi^estic  scenery  of  the  M'f"  * 
common  sources  of  those  elements  which  it » 
province  of  the  Poet  to  embody  and  combine, 
the  experience  and  the  feehngs  to  which  I  r**^ 
not  in  themselves  constitute  men  Poets,  hot  ouy 

t  In  this  sense  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  psrfcctW* 
works  of  fiction,  notwithstandinf  the  cosceswon  ^^"^"^ , 
the  advocates  of  human  improvsmeat,  that  pefftetuasV 
tena  applicable  only  to  sdeoios. 
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]npara  Uiem  to  be  die  anditon  of  thoee  who  are. 
How  &r  I  dull  be  finmd  to  poawMW  that  more  easen* 
tial  attribute  of  Pbetry,  the  power  of  awakening  in 
tthafB  seoiBtiooB  like  those  which  anfaaate  my  own 
bosom,  a  that  which,  to  apeak  lincerely,  I  know  not; 
ud  which,  with  an  acquseacent  and  contented  spirit, 
I  expect  to  be  taught  by  the  efiect  which  I  shall  ]ho- 
doce  upon  those  whom  I  now  address. 

I  have  avoided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  imitati<» 
of  any  contemporary  style.  But  there  must  be  a 
numbUnce  which  does  not  depend  upon  their  own 
will,  between  all  the  writers  of  any  particular  age. 
They  camioC  escape  fiom  subjection  to  a  common  in- 
flo^ee  which  arises  out  of  an  infinite  combination 
flf  droonatancea  belonging  to  the  timea  in  which 
tbej  live,  though  each  ia  in  a  degree  the  author  of 
ftt  Tcry  influence  by  which  hia  bekig  ia  thua  per- 
^wied.  Thoa,  the  tragic  Pteta  of  the  age  of  Peri- 
elei;  the  Italian  leviTeza  of  ancient  learning;  those 
loigfaty  intellects  of  our  own  country  liiat  succeeded 
the  Reforaiation,  the  tnnalaton  of  the  Bible,  Shak- 
apean,  Spenser,  the  Dramatiata  of  the  reign  of  £IiaB- 
leth,  and  Lord  Bacon  ;*  the  colder  apiriia  of  the  in- 
terval  that  succeeded ; — all,  reaemble  each  other,  and 
^r  fiom  every  other  in  their  aeveral  claaaea.  In 
this  Tiew  of  thinga,  Ford  can  no  more  be  called  the 
iadtaioroT  Shakspeare,  than  ^^uikapeare  the  imitator 
«f  Ford.  There  were  perhapa  few  other  points  of 
Kiemblaace  between  these  two  men,  than  that  which 
fte  aniveraal  and  inevitable  influence  of  their  age 
produced.  And  this  ia  an  influence  which  neither 
^  meanest  scribbler,  nor  the  sublimest  genius  of 
ttjr  era,  can  escape ;  and  which  I  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  ea^pe.    ■ 

I  have  adopted  the  stanza  of  Spenser  (a  measure 
ioexpreaibly  beantiful),  not  because  I  consider  it  a 
^  model  of  poetical  harmony  than  the  blank  veise 
^  Shakipeare  and  MHion,  but  because  in  the  latter 
diere  ia  no  shelter  for  mediocri^ :  you  must  either 
*>£c«ed  or  ftiL  This  perhaps  an  aspiring  spirit  should 
^^'^  But  I  was  enticed,  alao,  by  the  brilliancy 
*Bd  magniliceQce  of  aound  which  a  mind  that  hiu 
^  novriahed  upon  musical  thoughts,  can  produce 
<7  a  jut  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  pauses 
^  ^  neaaure.  Yet  there  will  be  found  some  in- 
'^'OCH  where  I  have  completely  failed  in  this  at- 
^pt»  and  one,  which  I  here  request  the  reader  to 
consider  as  an  erratum,  where  there  is  left  most  ii> 
*lvertent]y  an  alexandrine  in  the  middle  of  a  atanza. 

Bot  in  ihia,  as  in  every  other  respect,  I  have  writ- 
ten fearlessly.  It  ia  the  misfortune  of  thia  age,  that 
»J"  Writers,  too  thoughtless  of  immortality,  are  ex- 
<Hnntely  sensible  to  temporary  praise  or  blame.  They 
)*nte  with  the  fear  of  Revievra  before  their  eyes. 
'^'pieni  of  critieism  sprang  up  in  that  torpid  in- 
^f^  when  PiMtry  was  not  Poetry,  and  the  art 
which  profesaea  to  regulate  and  limit  its  powers,  can- 
^  subsiat  together.  Longinns  could  not  have  been 
«|e  contemponuy  of  Homer,  nor  Boileau  of  Horace. 

**  this  species  of  criticism  never  presumed  to  as- 
^^  an  understanding  of  its  own :  it  has  always,,  un- 
^  true  science,  followed,  not  preceded  the  opinion 
*  mankind,  and  would  even  now  bribe  with  worth- 
^"  «dalation  some  of  our  greatest  Poets  to  impose 
l^taitoua  fetten  on  their  own  iraaginationa,  and 
T^  nnoonadoua  accomplicea  in  the  daily  murder 
^  ui  genioa  either  not  ao  aapiring  or  not  ao  fortunate 
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aa  their  own.  I  have  sought  therefore  to  write,  aa  I 
believe  dial  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  wrote, 
with  an  utter  diaregard  of  anonymous  censure.  I 
am  certain  that  calumny  and  misrepresentation, 
though  it  may  move  me  to  compassion,  camwt  dis- 
turb my  p^ace.  I  shall  understand  the  ex|N««ive 
silence  of  those  aagaciooa  enemiea  who  dare  not 
truat  themaelves  to  apaak.  I  shall  endeavor  to  ex- 
tract from  the  midst  of  insult,  and  contempt,  and 
maledictions,  thoae  admonitiona  which  may  tond  to 
correct  whatever  imperfectiona  auch  cenaurera  may 
diacover  in  thia  my  fiiat  aerioua  appeal  to  the  Public. 
If  certain  Critica  were  aa  clear-aighted  aa  they  are 
malignant,  how  great  would  be  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  virulent  writings !  As  it  is,  I  fear  I 
shall  be  malicious  enough  to  bo  amused  with  their 
iMdtry  tricks  and  lame  invectives.  Should  the  Pub- 
lic judge  that  my  composition  is  worthless,  I  shall 
indeed  bow  before  the  tribunal  ftom  which  Milton 
received  lus  crown  of  immortality,  and  shall  seek  to 
gather,  if  I  live,  strength  from  that  defeat,  which  may 
nerve  me  to  some  new  enterprise  of  thought  which 
may  not  be  worthless.  I  cannot  conceive  that  Lucre- 
tius, when  he  meditated  that  poem  whose  doctrines 
are  yet  the  baaea  of  our  metaphysical  knowledge, 
and  whoae  eloquence  has  been  the  wonder  of  man- 
kind, wrote  in  awe  of  auch  oenaure  aa  the  hired 
aophiata  Of  the  impure  and  aiipentitioua  noblemen 
of  Rome  might  afiix  to  what  he  ahould  produce.  It 
waa  at  the  period  when  Greece  waa  led  capdve,  and 
Aaia  made  tributary  to  the  Republic,  iaat  verging  it- 
aelf  to  alavery  and  ruin,  that  a  multitude  of  Syrian 
captivea,  bigoted  to  the  worship  of  their  obacene 
Ashtaroth,  and'  the  unworthy  succeaaors  of  Socrates 
and  Zeno,  found  there  a  plwcarious  subaiatonce  by 
administering,  under  the  name  of  freedmen,  to  the 
vices  and  vanities  of  the  great  These  wretched 
men  were  skilled  to  plead,  with  a  superficial  but 
plauaible  aet  of  aophiaroa,  in  favor  of  that  contempt 
for  virtue  which  is  the  portion  of  slaves,  and  that 
faith  in  portents,  the  most  fatal  substitute  for  benevo- 
lence in  the  imaginations  of  men,  which  arising  from 
the  enslaved  communities  of  the  East,  then  first  be- 
gan to  overwhelm  the  western  nations  in  ita  stream. 
Were  these  the  kind  of  men  whose  disapprobation 
the  vtrise  and  lofly-minded  Lucretius  should  have  re- 
garded witli  a  salutary  awe  ?  The  latest  and  perhaps 
the  meanest  of  thoee  who  follow  in  his  foootsteps, 
would  disdain  to  hold  life  on  such  conditions. 

The  Poem  now  presented  to  the  Public  occupied 
little  more  than  six  months  in  the  composition.  That 
period  haa  been  devoted  to  the  task  with  unremitting 
ardor  and  enthusiasm.  I  have  exercised  a  watchful 
and  earnest  criticism  on  my  work  aa  it  grew  under 
my  handa.  I  would  willingly  have  aent  it  forth  to 
the  world  with  that  perfecuon  which  long  labor  and 
reviaion  ia  aaid  to  beatow.  But  I  found  that  if  I 
ahould  gain  something  in  exactneaa  by  thia  method,  I 
might  loae  much  of  the  newneaa  and  energy  of 
imagery  and  language  aa  it  flowed  freah  from  my 
mind.  And  although  the  mere  composition  occupied 
no  more  than  aix  months,  the  thoughts  thus  arranged 
were  slowly  gathered  in  as  many  years. 

I  trust  that  the  reader  will  carefully  distinguish 
between  those  opinions  which  have  a  diamatic  pro- 
priety in  reference  to  the  characters  which  they  are 
designed  to  elucidate,  and  auch  aa  are  properly  my 
own.  The  erroneoua  and  degrading  idea  which  men 
have  conceived  of  a  Supreme  Being,  for  instance,  is 
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•poken  against,  but  not  the  Sapnme  Being  iiwl£ 
The  belief  which  aome  flopentitioua  pexaou  whom 
I  have  brought  upon  the  stage  entertain  of  the  Deity, 
aa  iiqurioiu  to  the  character  of  hit  ben^Tolencer  is 
widely  difierent  fiom  my  own.  In  recommending 
also  a  great  and  important  change  in  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  social  institations  df  mankind,  i  have 
avoided  all  flatteiy  to  those  violent  and  malignant 
passions  of  our  nature,  which  are  ever  on  the  watch 
to  mingle  with  and  to  alloy  the  most  beneficial  in- 
novations. Tliere  is  no  quarter  given  to  Revenge,  or 
Envy,  or  Prejudice.  Love  is  celebrated  everywhere 
as  die  sole  law  which  should  govern  the  moral  world. 


DEDICATION. 


Th&n  u  no  daorer  to  s  man.  that  knoifi 
What  lift  and  death  is:  Uimo  *•  not  any  law 
Eioeeda  bi>  knowledge ;  neilber  is  it  lawful 
That  he  sbonU  sto<9  to  any  other  law. 


5. 


TO  MARY 


I. 


So  now  my  summer-taak  is  ended,  Mary, 
And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  heart's  home ; 
As  to  his  Queen  seme  victor  Knight  of  Fseiy, 
g^iftiing  bright  spoils  for  het  enchanted  dome ; 
Nor  thou  disdain,  that  ere  my  .fame  become 
A  star  among  the  stars  of  mortal  night. 
If  it  indeed  ^may  cleave  its  natal  gloom. 
Its  doubtful  promise  thus  I  would  unite 
With  thy  beloved  name,  thou  Child  of  love  and  light. 

2. 

The  toil  which  stole  fion^  thee  so  many  an  hour, 
b  ended<— and  the  fiuit  is  at  thy  feet ! 
No  longer  where  the  woods  to  Irame  a  bower 
Widi  interlaced  branches  mix  aUd  meet. 
Or  where  with  sound  like  many  voices  sweet. 
Water-falls  leap  among  wild  islands  green, 
Which  fiamed  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone  retreat   ' 
Of  moss'grown  trees  and  weeds,  shall  I  be  seen : . 
But  beside  thee,  where  still  my  beart  has  ever  been. 

3. 

Thonghti  of  great  4eeds  were  mine,  dear  Fneod, 

when  fint 
Hie  clouds  which  wrap  diis  world  fiom  youth  did 


I  do  remember  well  die  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was. 
When  I  walk'd  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass. 
And  wept,  I  knew  not  why ;  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  school-room,  voices,  that,  alas! 
Were  but  one  echo  firom  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  stiifo  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

4. 
And  then  I  clasp'd  my  hands  and  look'd  around — 
— ^But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes, 
Which  pour'd  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny 

ground — 
So  without  shame,  I  spake : — **  I  will  be  wise,   . 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  die  strong  still  tyrannize 
Widkout  reproach  or  check.**    I  dien  controird 
My  tears,  my  heart  gre  w  cahn,  and  I  was  meek  and  bold . 


And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  tkogte 
Heap  knowledge  finm  forbidden  mines  of  lore, 
Yet  nothing  thai  my  tj^ianis  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  secret  iiore 
Wrought  linked  armor  for  my^sonl,  befixe 
It  might  walk  fordi  to  war  among  maokiiid ; 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengtheo'd  moR 

and  more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  my  mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 

6. 

Alas,  dwt  love  should  be  a  Ui^t  and  autre 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathise  in  one!— 
Such  once  I  sought  in  vain;  then  black  deejair, 
Tlie  ehadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone  >— 
Yet  never  found  I  one  not  ftlse  to  me, 
Hard  hearts,  and  oold,  like  weights  of  iej  aooe 
Whidh  crush'd  and  widier'd  mine,  that  ooold  not  be 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clqg,  until  revived  by  diee. 

7. 

Thou  Friend,  whose  presence  on  my  wintij  beui 
Fell,  like  bright  Spring  upon  some  herbles  pliia; 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou  weit 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  cbiin 
Of  Custom  thbu  didst  bunt  and  rend  in  twuo. 
And  walked  as  free  as  light  the  clouds  among. 
Which  many  an  envious  slave  then  breathed  in  ^ 
From  his  dim  dungeon,  and  my  spirit  sj^ng 
To  meet  thee  from  the  woes  which  had  begirt  it  kng- 

8. 

No  more  alone  through  |he  world's  wildenm 
Although  I  trod  the  pedis  of  high  intent, 
I  joumey'd  now :  no  more  companionle*. 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went^- 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stem  content 
When  Poverty  can  blight  the  just  and  good, 
When  Infiimy  4Mes  mock  the  innogsot, 
And  cherished  friends  turn  widi  the  m^^*^, 
To  trample :  this  was  ours,  and  we  unshaken  ii»»- 

9. 

Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour, 
And.widi  inconstant  fortune,  friends  retnn; 
Though  suflfering  leaves  the  knowledge  isd  we 

power 
Which  says.-^ Let  scorn  be  net  repaid  withicoi^ 
And  from  diy  side  two  gende  babes  are  bon 
To  fill  our  home  with  smiles,  and  diui  are  we 
Most  fortunate  beneadi  life's  beaming  mom; 
And  diese  delights,  and  dioo  have  been  lo  w 
The  parents  of  the  Song  I  oonsecnto  to  thee. 

10. 

Is  it,  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingert 
But  strike  die  prelude  of  a  loftier  stiain? 
Or,  must  the  lyre  on  which  my  spirit  lioger» 
Soon  pause  in  silenpe',  ne'er  to  sound  again. 
Though  it  might  shake  die  Anarch  Curtom  1 1^ 
Aiid  charm  die  minds  of  mei^  to  Truth's  own  wiy 
Holier  dian  was  Amphion's  ?  I  would  fain 
Reply  in  hope — ^but  I  am  worn  away, 
AndDeadi  and  Love  are  yet  contending  for  their  pi^ 
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11. 

And  what  art  thonfl  know,  but  dare  not  fpeak: 
Time  naj  interpret  to  his  alent  yeaia. 
Tet  in  the  peleneM  of  thy  thoughtful  cheek, 
And  in  the  light  thine  ample  forehead  ween, 
And  in  thy  iweeteit  amilee,  and  in  thy  teon. 
And  in  thy  gentle  apeech,  a  prophecy 
b  whispered,  to  lobdne  my  fondest  lean : 
And  through  thine  eyes,  even  in  thy  soul  I  see 
A  lamp  of  Teslal  fire  bunipg  intomally. 

1$. 

Thtj  my  that  thou  wert  lovely  fiom  thy  faMv 
Of  Morions  parents,  thoo  aspiring  Child. 
I  wader  not — for  One  then  left  this  earth 
Wbon  life  was  like  a  wtting  planet  mild, 
^Vhich  clothed  thee  in  the  rstUanoe  undeliled 
Of  in  departing  glory ;  still  her  fome 
Shinei  oo  thee,  through  the  tempests  dark  and.  wild 
Which  Bhske  these  latter  days{  sjid  thou  canst  claim 
The  shelter,  from  thy  Sire,  of  an  immortal  name. 

13. 

Om  voice  came  forth  fiom  many  a  mighty  spirit, 
Whidi  wsi  the  echo  of  three  tlu>usand  years ; 
And  the  tumultuous  world  stood  mute  to  bear  it. 
As  some  lone  man  who  in  a  deeert  heara 
The  ooac  of  his  home . — unwonted  fears 
Fell  on  the  pale  oppressors  of  our  race. 
And  Faith,  and  Custom,  and  low-thoughted  carea, 
like  tbonder-strieken  dragons,  for  a  apace 
Uh  the  torn  human  heart,  their*  food  and  dwelling- 
place. 

14. 

Troth's  deathless  voice  pauses  among  mankind ! 
If  there  must  be  no  response  to  my  cry — 
If  men  most  rise  and  staitap  with  fhry  blind 
On  hii  pure  name  who  loves  them, — thou  and  I, 
Sweet  fHend !  can  look  from  our  tranquillity 
like  lamp*  into  the  world's  tempestuous  nig^t, — 
T«o  tranquil  stars,  while  cloods  are  pesaing  by 
^^^luch  wrap  them  fiom  the  foundering  aeaman'a 

That  bom  fiom  year  to  year  with  unextinguiah'd  light 


CANTO  J. 


Wrbi  the  laat  hope  of  trampled  fYance  had  fail'd 
1^  a  brief  dream  of  unremaining  glory, 
J^  viaiona  of  deapair  I  roae,  and  acaled 
^••P^ak  of  an  aerial  promontory, 
T^cavem'd  baae  with  the  vextaurge  waahoaiy; 
™«w  the  golden  dawn  break  forth,  and  waken 
J^  ckmd,  and  every  wave  .•—but  tnmaitory 
A.  Y  k!*^ '  ^  "u<l<^*  <be  firm  earth  was  shaken, 
A»if  by  the  kMt  wreck  its  frame  were  overtaken. 


n. 

So,  as  I  alood,  one  blast  of  mattering  thunder 
Burst  in  far  peals  along  the  waveleaa  deep^ 
When,  gathering  faai,  around,  abovia  and  undar. 
Long  trains  of  tremulous  mist  began  to  creeps 
Until  their  complicating  lines  did  sleep 
The  orient  sun  in  shadow  :-HOOt  a  soimd 
Was  heard ;  one  horrible  repose  did  keep 
The  forests  and  the  fhxids,  and  all  around 
Daikneaa  more  dread  than  oight  was  pow'd  npon 
die  ground. 

III. 
Hark!  'tis  the  rushmg  of  a  wind  that  sweeps 
Earth  and  the  ocean.    See !  the  lightnings  yawn 
Deluging  Heaven  with  fire,  and  the  laah'd  deeps 
Glitter  wd  boil  beneath :  it  ragea  on. 
One  mighty  atream,  whirlwind  and  wavea  upthrown, 
lightning,  and  hail,  and  darkneaa  eddying  by. 
There  ia  a  paoao— the  aea-birda,  that  were  gone 
Into  their  cavea  to  shriek,  come  forth,  to  m 
What  calm  haa  foll'n  on  earth,  what  light  ia  in  me  ahy. 

IV. 

For,  where  the  irreaistible  storm  had  cloven 
That  fearful  darkneaa,  the  blue  sky  waa  aeen 

«  Fretted  vrith  many  a  fiur  cloud  interwoven 
Moat  delicately,  and  the  ocean  green, 
i  Beneath  that  opening  spot  of  blue  serene, 
Quiver'd  like  burning  emersld :  calm  was  spuead 
On  all  below ;  but  for  on  high,  between 
Earth  and  the  upper  air,  the  vast  cloods  fled, 

Coontlesi  and  swift  aa  leavea  on  automn'a  tempeat 
ahed. 

V. 

For  ever,  aa  the  war  became  more  fierce 
Between  the  whirlwinds  and  the  rack  on  hi|^ 
That  spot  grew  more  serene ;  blue  light  did  pieree 
Tlie  woof  of  those  white  douds,  which  seem'd  to  Ue 
Far,  deep,  and  rootiot^eaa;  while  throygh  the  aky 
The  pallid  aemicircle  of  die  moon 
Past  on,  in  alow  and  moving  nuuesty ; 
Its  upper  horn  array'd  in  mists,  which  soon 
But  slowly  fled,  like  dew  flboeath  the  beams  of  noon. 

VI. 
I  could  not  chooae  but  gaze ;  a  ftacination 
Dwelt  in  that  moon,  and  sky,  and  douda,  which  drew 
My  fancy  thither,  and  in  expectation 
Of  what  I  knew  not,  I  remain'd : — the  hue 
Of  the  white  moon,  amid  that  Heaven  ao  blue. 
Suddenly  atain'd  with  ahadow  did  appear; 
A  speck,  a  cloud,  a  shape,  approacfaSng  grew, 
like  a  great  ship  in  die  sun's  sinking  sphere 
Beheld  afar  at  sea,  and  swift  it  came  anear. 

vn. 

Even  like  a  bark,  which  fiom  a  chasm  of  mountains. 
Dark,  vast,  and  overhanging,  on  a  river 
Which  there  collects  the  strength  of  all  its  fbontains. 
Comes  forth,  whilat  widi  the  apeed  its  fiime  doth 

quiver. 
Sails,'  oars,  and  stream,  tending  to  one  endeavor; 
So,  fiom  that  chasm  of  light  a  wmged  Form 
On  an  the  winds  of  Heaven  approaching  ever 
Floated,  dilating  as  it  came :  the  storm 
Panned  it  widi  fierce  blasn,  and  ligfatningpi  swift  and 

warm. 
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vra. 

A  eoune  precipittnii,  of  dixcsr  ipeed, 
SuBpending  thought  and  breath;  a  monatioaB  aigfat! 
For  in  the  air  do  I  behold  indeed 
An  Eagle  and  a  Serpent  wreathed  in  fight  ^— 
And  now  relaxing  ite  impetuous  flight. 
Before  the  aerial  rock  on  which  I  atood, 
The  Eagle,  hoyering,  wheel'd  to  left  and  right. 
And  hung  with  lingering  winga  orer  the  flood. 
And  atutled  wxdi  ili  yell*,  the  vnde  air'i  solitude. 

IX. 

A  shaft  of  light  upon  its  wings  descended, 
And  every  golden  feather  gleam'd  therein — 
Feather  and  scale  inextricably  blended. 
The  Serpent's  mail'd  and  many-color'd  skin 
Shone  through  the  plumes  its  coils  were  twined 

within 
By  many  a  swollen  and  knotted  fold,  and  hi^ 
And  far,  the  neck  receding  lithe  and  thin. 
Sustained  a  crested  head,  which  warily 
Shifted  and  glanced  before  the  Eagle's  stedfiist  eye. 


Aioond,  around,  in  ceaseless  cirdes  wheeling 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream,  t^e  Eagle  sail'd 
Incessandy— sometimes  on  high  concealing 
Its  lessening  orbs,  sometimes  as  if  it  fail'd, 
Droop'd  through  the  air ;  and  still  it  shrieked  and 

waird, 
And  casting  back  its  eager  head,  with  beak 
And  talon  unremittingly  assul'd 
The  wreathed  Serpent,  who  di4  ever  seek 
Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  wound  to  wreak. 

XI. 

What  life,  what  power,  was  kindled  and  arose 
Within  the  sphere  of  that  appalling  fray ! 
For,  from  the  encounter  of  those  wondrous  foes, 
A  vapor  like  the  sea*8  suspended  spray 
Hung  gather'd :  in  the  void  air,  far  away, 
Floated  the  shattcr'd  plumes;  bright  scales  did  leap. 
Where'er  the  Eagle's  t^ons  made  their  way» 
like  sparks  into  the  darkness ; — as  they  sweep, 
Blood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous  deep^ 

xn 

Swift  chances  fn  that  combat-r-many  a  check. 
And  many  a  change,  a  dark  and  wild 'turmoil ; 
Sometimes  the  Snake  around  his  enemjr's  neck 
Lock'd  in  stiff  rings  his  adamantine  coil, 
Until  the  Eagle,  faint  with  pain  and  toil. 
Remitted  his  strong  flight,  and  near  th^  sea 
Languidly  flutter'd,  hopeless  so  to  foil 
adversary,  who  then  rear'd  on  hii^ 
red  and  burning  crest,  radiant  with  victory. 

XIU. 

Tbto  on  the  white  edge  of  the  bunting  surge, . 
Where  they  had  sunk  together,  would  the  &bake 
Relax  his  suffocating  grasp,  and  scourge 
The  wind  with  his  wild  writhings ;  for  to  break 
That  chain  of  torment,  the  vast  bird  would  shake 
The  strength  of  his  unconquemble  wings 
As  in  despair,  and  with  his  sinewy  neck, 
IHssolve  in  sudden  shock  those  linked  rings, 
Then  soar — as  swift  as  smoke  from  a  volcano  springs. 


XIV. 
Wile  baffled  wile,  and  strengthenooonlei^diinogih. 
Thus  long,  but  unprevailing  >*-ihe  event 
Of  that  portentous  fight  appeared  at  lengdi: 
Until  the  lamp  of  day  was  almost  spent 
It  had  endurni,  when  Uleless,  starit,  and  rent, 
Hung  high  that  mighty  Serpens,  and  at  hit 
Fell  to  the  sea,  while  o'er  Uie  cootinBnt. 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  Eagle  fwt, 
Heavily  borne  away  on  the  exhausted  blart. 

XV. 

And  with  it  fled  the  tempest,  so  that  ocean 
And  eatth  and  aky  shone  through  Ae  almoaphefe— 
Only,  'twas  strange  to  see  the  red  oommotkn 
Of  waves  like  mountains  o*er  the  sinking  tfkm 
Of  sunset  sweep,  and  their  fierce  loar  to  bear 
Amid  the  calm ;  down  the  steep  path  ( woond 
To'the  seaHihore    the  evening  wss  moat  dear 
And  beautiful,  and  there  the  sea  I  (bond 
Cdm  as  a  cradled  child  in  dreamless  slainb»  booai 


XVI. 

There  vr^  a  Woman,  beautiful  as  moraing. 
Sitting  beneath  the  rocks,  upon  the  aand 
Of  the  waste  sea-rfiiir  as  one  Qower  adonung 
An  icy  wilderness    each  delicate  hand 
Lay  cross'd  upon  her  boeom,  and  the  band 
Of  her  dark  hair  had  fall'n)  and  so  she  sate 
Looking  upon  the  waves ;  on  the  bare  atnnd 
Upon  the  sea-mark  a  small  boat  did  wait, 
Fair  as  herself,  like  Love  by  Hope  left  deaolateb 


xvn. 

It  seem'd  that  this  fair  Shape  had  look'd  upon 
That  unimaginable  fight,  and  now 
That  her^weet  eyes  were  weary  of  die  nm, 
As  brightly  it  illustmted  her  woe; 
For  in  the  tears  which  silently  to  flow 
Paused  not,  its  lustre  hung :  she  watching  lye 
The  fbam-wreaths  which  the  fiiint  tide  wore  bekm 
Upon  the  spangled  sands,  groen*d  heavily. 
And  afler  every  groan  look'd  up  over  the 


xvm. 

Afid  when  she  saw  the  wounded  Sefpent  make 
His  path  between  the  waves,  her  lips  grew  pal^ 
Parted,  and  quiver'd;  the  tears  ceased  to  bicak 
FrMn  her  immovable  eyes ;  no  voice  of  ivail 
Escaped  her ;  but  she  rose,  and  on  the  gale 
Loosening  her  star-bright  lobe  and  shadowy  bair 
Pour'd  forth  her  voice ;  the  caverns  of  the  vale 
That  open'd  to  the  ocean,  caught  it  there. 
And  fill'd  with  silver  sounds  the  overflowing  air. 

XIX. 
She  spake  in  language  whose  strange  melody 
Might  not  belong  to  earth.    I  heard,  alone, 
What  made  its  music  more  melodious  be^ 
The  fity  and  the  love  of  every  tone ; 
But  to  the  Snake  those  accents  sweet  were  bxma 
His  native  tongue  and  here ;  nor  did  he  best 
The  hoar  sprey  idly  then,  but  windings 
Through  the  green  shadows  of  the  waves  that  mtei 
Near  to  the  shore,  did  pause  beside  her  snowy  fcc^ 
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XX. 

Ifuxk  on  the  amb  the  Woman  nte  again,. 
And  wepi  and  dasp'd  her  handa,  and  all  between, 
Renew'd  the  uninielligible  atrein 
Of  her  melodioua  voice  and  eloquent  mien ; 
Aod  ihe  vnyeil'd  her  boaom,  and  the  green 
Add  glancing  shadowa  of  the  aea  did  play 
O'er  ito  mannoieal  depth  >— Kme  moment  aiBen, 
For  era  the  next,  the  Serpent  did  obey 
Her  voice,  and,  ooil'd  in  leat,  in  her  embrace  it  lay. 

XXL 

'Hw  die  aroae,  and  amiled  on  me  with  eyea 
Seiena  yet  aonovnng,  like  that  planet  fiur» 
Whfle  yet  the  daylight  lingereth  in  the  aldea 
Whiek  elearea  with  arrowy  beama  the  dark-red  air. 
And  nid :  To  grieVe  ia  wiae,  bur  the  deapair 
Wai  weak  and  vain  which  led  thee  here  from  tleep : 
't\m  ihalt  thou  know,  and  more,  if  thou  doat  dare 
With  me  and  with  thia  Serpent,  o'er  the  deep, 
A  vojfige  divine  and  atrange,  companionahip  to  keepi 

xxn. 

Ber  voice  waa  like  the  wildcat,  aaddeat  lone, 
Yet  iweet,  of  aome  loved  voice  heard  long  ago. 
I  wepL    Shall  thia  fair  woman  all  alone 
Over  the  eea  with  Ihat  fierce  Serpent  go  f 
Uie  head  ii  on  her  heart,  aod  who  ran  know 
How  eoQQ  he  may  devour  his  feeble  prey  f-^ 
Such  were  my  thoughta,  when  the  tide  'gan  to  flow; 
And  that  eirange  boat  like  ihe  moon's  shade  did  away 
Amid  reflected  stan  that  in  the  watera  lay. 

XXIII. 

A  boat  of  rare  device,  which  had  no  aail 
BQt  iti  own  curved  piow  of  thin  moonstone. 
Wrought  like  a  web  of  texture  fine  and  frail. 
To  catch  those  gentlest  winds  which  are  not  known 
To  breathe,  but  by  the  steady  speed  alone, 
With  which  it  cleavea  the  sparkling  sea ;  and  now 
We  ere  embark'd,  the  mountains  hang  and  frown 
Orer  ihe  stany  deep  that  gleoma  below 
A  Tttt  and  dim  expanse,  aa  o*ier  the  waves  we  go. 

XXIV. 

• 

Afld  as  we  saU'd,  a  atraiige  and  awful  tale 
Tott  Woman  told,  like  such  mysterious  dream 
A«  makes  the  slumberer's  cheek  with  woAder  pale ! 
^^vai  nudnight,  and  around,  a  ahoreless  stream. 
Wide  ocean  roll*d,  when  that  mfyeatic  theme 
^«J^  in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and  she  bent 
^  looks  on  mine ;  those  eyes  a  kindling  beam 
W  love  divine  into  my  spirit  sent, 
Aod  ere  her  lips  could  move,  made  the  air  eloquent 

XXV. 

%««|^  not  to  me,  but  hear!  much  shall  thou  leam, 
«Q€h  must  remain  unthought,  and  more  untold, 
w  *®  '^■'k  Future's  ever-flowing  urn : 
^w  then,  that  fiom  die  depth  of  agea  old 
P  7  n>weis  o'er  mortal  things  dominion  hold 
KQimg  the  world  with  a  divided  lot, 
™o«»l.  all  pervading,  manifold, 
g^  Ge«ii.  equal  Gods— when  life  and  thought 
^"^  fcrth.  th^  bjurt  the  womb  of  inessential 
Naught 


XXVL 

The  eariieat  dweller  of  the  world  alone. 
Stood  on  the  verge  of  chaoa :  Lo!  afar 
O'er  the  wide  wild  abyas  two  m^teon  ahooe. 
Sprung  from  the  depth  of  its  tempestuous  jar: 
A  blood-red  Comet  and  the  Morning  Star 
Mingling  their  beams  in  combat— as  he  stood. 
All  thoughto  within  his  mind  waged  mutual*  war. 
In  dreadful  aympathy — when  to  the  flood 
That  fiur  Sta^  fell,  he  tum'd  andshed  his  brother'a  blood. 

xxvn. 

Thus  evil  triumph'd,  and  die  Spirit  of  evil, 
One  Power  of  many  ahapea  which  none  may  know» 
One  Shape  of  many  namea;  die  Fiend  did  revel 
'  In  victory^  reigning  o'er  a  world  of  woe# 
For  the  new  race  of  man  went  to  and  fio, 
Famish'd  and  homeless,  lodied  and  k>thing,  wild, 
And  hating  good — for  his  immortal  fbe. 
He  changed  from  atazry  ahape,  beauteous  and  mild. 
To  a  dire  Snake,  with  man  and  beast  unreconciled. 

xxvin. 

The  darkness  lingering  o'er  the  dawn  of  things. 
Was  Evil's  breath  and  life :  this  made  him  strong 
To  soar  alofl  with* overshadowing  wings; 
And  the  great  Spirit  of  Good  did  creep  among 
The  nationfe  of  mankind,  and  every  tongue 
Cursed  and  blasphemed  him  as  he  past ;  for  none 
^e  w  good  from  evil,  though  their  names  were  hung 
In  mockery  o'er  the  lane  where  many  a  groan. 
As  King,  and  Lord,  and  God,  the  conquering  Fiend  did 
own. 

XXIX. 

The  fiend  j  whose  name  was  Legion ;  Death,  Decay, 
Earthq  uake  and  Blight,  and  Want,  and  Madneas  pale, 
Wingod  and  wan  diseases,  an  array 
Numeroua  as  leaves  that  strew  die  autumnal  gale ; 
Poison,  a  snake  in  flowers,  beneath  the  veil 
Of  food  and  mirth,  hiding  his  mortal  head; 
And,  without  whom  all  ^ese  might  naught  avail. 
Fear,  Hatred,  Faith,  and  lyranny,  who  spread 
Thoee  subtle  nets  which  snare  the  living  and  the  dead. 

XXX. 

His  spirit  is  their  power,  and  they  his  slaves 
In  air,  and  light,  ud  thought,  and  language  dwdl ; 
And  keep  dieir  state  fiom  palaces  to  graves. 
In  all  resorts  of  men-<-invisible. 
But  when,  in  ebon  mirror,  Nightmare  fell 
To  tyrant  or  impostor  bids  them  rise. 
Black  winged  demon  forms— whom,  firom  the  hdl, 
His  reign  and  dwelling  beneath  nether  skies, 
Hd  loosens  to  their  dark  and  bhuting  miniatriea. 

XXXI. 

In  tho  world'a  youdi  his  empire  was  aa  firm 
As  its  foundations— soon  the  Spirit  of  Good, 
Though  in  the  likeneas  of  a  lothesome  worm. 
Sprang  from  the  billows  of  the  formleaa  flood. 
Which  shrank  and  fled ;  and  with  that  fiend  of  blood 
Renew'd  the  doubtful  war — thrones  then  firstshook. 
And  earth's  immense  and  trampled  multitude. 
In  hope  on  their  own  powers  began  to  look. 
And  Fear,  the  demon  pale,  his  sanguine  dirine  for- 
sook. 
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xxxn. 

Then  Greece  biom,  and  to  ito  bards  and  eagea. 
In  dream,  the  golden-pinkni'd  Genii  came, 
Even  where  they  dept  amid  the  night  of  agea, 
Steeping  their  hearts  in  the  divineat  flame. 
Which  ihy  breath  kindled,  Fbwer  of  holieat  name! 
And  oft  in  cycles  since,  when  darKneas  gave 
New  weapons  to  thy  tbe^  tfaeif  sonlike  fiime 
Upon  the  combat  shDne— a  light  to  save, 
like  Fbradise  spread  forth  beyond  theahadowygnive. 

xxxm. 

Sach  is  this  conflict— when  mankind  doth  strive 
¥l^th  ifii  oppressors  in  a  strife  of  bkiod, 
Or  when  free  thooghts,  like  lightnin^^  vte  alive ; 
And  in  each  bosom  of  the  multitiide   . 
Justice  and -truth,  with  custom's  Jiydra  brood, 
Wage  silent  war , — ^when  priesti  and  kings  dissemble 
In  smiles  or  frowns  their  fierce  disquietude,- 
When  round  pure  hearts,  a  host  of  hopes  assemble, 
The  Shake  and  £agle  meet— the  world's  fbundatioai 
tremble ! 

XXXIV. 

Thou  hast  beheld  that  fight— when  to  thy  home 
Thou  dost  return,  steep  not  its  hearth  in  tean ; 
Though  thou  mayst  hear  that  earth  is  now  become 
The  tyrant's  garbage,  which  to  hk  compeers, 
The  vile  reward  of  Uieir  dishonored  years. 
He  will  dividing  giye.— ^The  victor  ^end' 
Omnipotent  of  yore,  now  quails,  and  fears   , 
fiBs  triumph  dearly  won,  which  soon  will  lend 
An  impulse  swift  and  sure  to  his  ai^rpaching  end. 

XXXV. 

list,  stranger,  list !  mine  is  a  human  form, 
like  that  thouwearest — touch  me — shrink  not  now! 
My  hand  thou  feel'st  is  not  a  ghost's,  but  warm 
With  human  blood. — Twas  many  years  ago. 
Since  first  my  thirsting  soul  aspired  to  know 
The  secrets  of  this  wondrous  world,  when  deep 
My  heart  was  pierced  with  sympathy,  for  woe 
Wliich  could  not  be  mine  own-^pend  thought  did 
keep 
In  dream,  unnatural  watch  beside  an  infiuf  s  sleep^ 

XXXM. 

Woe  could  not  be  mine  own,  since  far  fifom  men 
I  dwelt,  a  free  and  happy  orphan  child. 
By  the  sea-shore,  in  a  deep  mountain  glen ; 
And  near  the  waves,  and  through  the  forests  wild, 
I  roam'd,  to  storm  and  darkness  reconciled : 
For  I  was  calm  while  tempest  shook  the  sky : 
But  when  the  breathlen  heavens  in  beauty  smiledf 
I  wept,  sweet  tears,  yet  too  tumultuously 
For  peace,  and  clasp'd  my  hands  aloft  in  ecstasy. 

xxxvn. 

These  were  forebodings  of  my  fate— before 
A  woman's  heart  beat  in  my  virgin  breast 
It  had  been  nurtured  in  divinest  lore ; 
A  dying  poet  gave  me  books,  and  blest 
With  wild  but  holy  talk  the  sweet  unrest 
In  which  I  wateh'd  him  as  he  died  away— 
A  youth  with  hoaiy  hair — a  fleeting  guest 
Of  our  lone  mountains — and  this  lore  did  sway 
My  spirit  like  a  storm,  contending  there  alway. 


xxxvm. 


Thus  the  dark  tale  which  history  dpth  uniiU, 
I  knew,  but  not,  methinks,  as  othen  know, 
For  they  weep  not ;  and  Wisdom  hsd  umdl'd 
The  doods  which  hide  the  golf  of  monal  woe: 
To  few  can  she  that  warning  vision  show. 
For  I  bred  all  things  with  intense  dSTotiaa ; 
So  that  when  Hope's  deep  sonroe  in  foDeit  Iknr, 
like  earthquake  did  uplift  the  stagnant  ooesn 
Of  human  thoughts— mine  shook  benasth  the  wide 
emotion. 

XXXDL 

When  first  the  living  Uood  thno^  sU  flmeTeim 
Kindled  a  thought  in  sense,  great  Ftinee  ipnog 

.  forth. 
And  seised,  as  if -to  break,  tiie  poodenMH  diUB 
Which  hind  in  woe  the  natioDs  of  the  flsrfk 
I  saw,  and  started  from  my  cottage  hesnh; 
And  to  the  ctouds  and  waves  in  tamelesi  gladsfls, 
Siuiek'd,  till  they  caught  irnmeesorsble  mirth- 
And  laugh'd  in  light  and  music:  sooo,sweetiBadoes 
Was  pour'd  upon  my  heart,  a  soft  andthiiliingiadnes. 

XL. 
Deep  slumber  feD  on  me  >— my  dresm  wm  &t, 
Soft  and  delightful  thouj^ts  did  rest  and  boter 
like  shadows  o'er  my  iMrain ;  and  strange  deaie, 
The  tempest  of  a  passion,  raging  over 
My  tranquil  soul,  its  depths  with  light  did  eoT9. 
yi^ch  past ;  and  adm,  and  darkness, sweeter&r 
Came — 'then  I  loved ;  but  not  a  human  brer! 
For  when  I  rose  from  sleep,  the  Morning  Star 
Shone  through  the  woodbine  wreaths  which  vxbA 
my  casement  were. 

XLL 
"T  was  like  an  eye  which  seem'd  to  mile  on  w- 
I  watdi'd,  till  by  tihe  sun  made  pale,  it  mrk 
Under  the  billows  of  the  heaving jwa; 
But  from  its  beams  deep  love  tty  spirit  dnnib 
And  to  my  brain  the  b(Nmdleks  worid  now  duaok 
Into  one  Uiought— que  image— yes,  for  ever ! 
Even  like  die  day-spiing,  pour'd  oo  vspon  disk, 
The  beams  of  that  one  Star  did  shoot  and  (j^J^ 
Through  my  benighted  mind— and  were  extmgaii^''' 
never. 

XLD. 

The  dty  past  thus :  at  night,  methought  in  dioiD 
A  shape  of  speechless  beauty  did  appear: 
It  stood  like  light  on  a  careering  stream 
Of  golden  clouds  which  shook  the  atmosphere; 
A  winged  youth,  its  radiant  brow  did  wear 
The  Morning  Star :  a  wild  dissolving  Uitf 

,    Over  my  frame  he  breathed,  approaching  nesr, 
And  bent  his  eyes  of  kindlipg  tonderoefl 

Near  mine,  and  on  my  lips  impress'd  alingen^V  ^ 

xun. 

And  said :  a  Spirit  loves  thee,  mortal  niideo, 
How  wilt  thou  prove  thy  worflifTh^n  joying  «*'? 
Together  fled,  my  soul  was  deeply  Isden, 
And  to  the  shore  I  went  to  muse  and  weep; 
But  as  I  moved,  over  my  heart  did  creep 
A  joy  less  soft,  but  more  profound  and  tOOBJ 
Tban  my  sweet  dream ;  and  it  forbade  to  bep 
Hie  path  of  the  seMhore:  that  Spirifs tongs* 
Seem'd  whispering  in  my  heart,  and  borenifi^C 
along. 
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xuv. 

How,  to  that  vast  and  peopled  dty  led, 

Which  WM  a  field  of  holy  war&ie  theOv 

I  walk'd  among  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

And  flhared  in  fearieas  deeds  with  evil  men. 

Calm  aa  an  angel  in  the  dragon's  den — 

How  I  bnved  death  for  liberty  and  truth. 

And  spum'd  at  peace,  and  power,  and  ftme;  and 

•  when 
TIxMe  hopes  had  lost  the  glory  of  their  youth. 
Sow  ndly  I  retom'd — ^might  move  the  hearer's  ruth : 

XLV. 

WumteantfanxigfiHt!  the  tale  may  not  be  said— 
Know  then,  that  when  this  grief  had  been  subdued, 
I  ii-ss  not  left,  like  others,  cold  and  dead ; 
The  Spirit  whom  I  loved  in  solitude 
Swtain'd  his  child :  the  tempest«haken  wood, 
Thid  waves,  the  fountains,  abd  the  hush  of  night — 
These  ^ere  his  voice,  and  well  I  understood 
Uii  tmile  divine,  when  the  calm  sea  was  bright 
With  nlent  stars,  and  Heaven  was  breathless  with 
deUght. 

XLVL 

In  kmely  glens  amid  the  roar  of  rivers. 
When  the  dim  nights  were  moonless,  have  I  known 
Joys  which  no  tongue  can  tell ;  my  pale  lip  quivers 
When  thought  revisits  them : — know  thou  alone, 
That  after  many  wondrous  years  were  flown, 
I  was  awaken'd  by  a  shriek  of  woe ; 
And  over  me  a  mystic  robe  was  thrown, 
Bjr  viewless  hands,  and  a  bright  star  did  glow 
Befi>re  my  steps— 4he  Soake  then  met  his  mortal  fbe^ 

XLVn. 

Thoo  feareat  not  then  the  Serpent  en  thy  heart  f 
Fear  it!  she  aaid,  with  brief  and  passionate  cry. 
And  spake  no  more :  that  silence  made  me  start — 
I  look'd,  and  we  were  sailing  pleasantly. 
Swift  as  a  cloud  between  the  sea  and  sky, 
Beneath  the  rising  moon  seen  far  away ; 
Moontains  of  ice,  like  sapphire,  piled  on  high, 
Hemming  the  horizon  round,  in  silence  lay 
On  the  stiU  wateia— these  we  did  approach  alway. 

XLVIII. 

And  swifl  and  swifter  grew  the  vessel's  motioii, 
So  that  a  dizzy  trance  fell  on  my  brain — 
Wild  music  woke  me :  we  had  past  the  ocean 
Which  girds  the  pole,  Nature's  remotest  reign — 
And  we  glode  fast  o'er  a  pellucid  plain 
Of  wiuers,  azure  with  the  noon-tide  day. 
Ethereal  mountains  shone  around — a  Fane 
Stood  in  the  midst,  girt  by  green  isles  which  lay 
0&  the  blue  sonny  d^p,  resplendent  far  away. 

XLIX. 

It  was  a  Temple,  such  as  mortal  hand 
Has  never  built,  nor  ecstasy,  nor  dream, 
^eax*d  in  the  cities  of  enchanted  land : 
Twas  likest  Heaven,  ere  yet  day's  purple  stream 
Ebbs  o'er  the  western  forest,  while  the  gleam 
Of  the  unrisen  moon  among  the  clouds 
!•  gathering — when  with  many  a  golden  beam 
The  thronging  constellations  rush  in  crowds, 
Hving  with  fire  the  sl^  and  the  marmoreal  floods. 

2H 


like  what  may  be  conceived  of  ttm  vast  dome, 
When  from  the  depths  which  thought  can  seldom 

[Herce, 
Genius  beholds  it  rise,  his  imtive  home, 
Girt  by  the  deserts  of  the  Universe, 
Yet,  nor  in  painting's  light,  or  mightier  verse, 
Or  TCulpture's  marble  language  can  invest 
That  shape  to  mortal  sense — such  glooms  immeise 
'  That  incommunicable  sight,  and  rest 
Upon  the  laboring  brain  and  overburthen'd  breast 

LI. 

Winding  among  the  lawny  islands  fiur, 
Whose  bloomy  forests  starr'd  the  shadowy  deep. 
The  wingless  boat  paused  where  an  ivory  stair 
Its  fretwork  in  the  crystal  sea  did  steep, 
Encircling  that  vast  Fane's  aerial  heap : 
We  disembark'd,  and  through  a  portal  wide 
We  pass'd — whose  roof  of  moonstone  carved,  did 

keep 
A  glimmering  o'er  the  forms  on  every  side, 
Sculptures  like  life  and  thought;  inunovable,  deeip- 

eyed. 

UI. 

We  came  to  a  vast  hall,  whose  glorious  roof 
Was  diamond,  which  had  drunk  the  lightning's  sheen 
In  darkness,  and  now  pour'd  it  through  the  woof 
Of  spell-inwoven  clouds  hung  there  to  screen 
Its  blinding  splendor — through  such  veil  was  seen 
That  work  of  subtlest  power,  divine  and  rare ; 
Orb  above  orb,  with  starry  shapes  between. 
And  homed  moons,  and  meteors  strange  and  fair, 
On  night-black  columns  poised— one  hoUow  hemi- 
sphere ! 

un. 

Ten  thousand  columns  in  that  quivering  light 
Pisdnct^— between  whose  shafts  wound  far  away 
The  long  and  labyrinthine  aisles — ^more  bright 
With  their  own  radiance  than  the  Heaven  of  Day ; 
And  on  the  jasper  walls  around,  there  lay 
Paintings;  the  poesy  of  mightiest  thought. 
Which  did  the  Spirit's  history  display ; 
A  tale  of  passionate  change,  divinely  taught, 
Which,  in  their  winged  dance,  nnoonadoua  Genii 
wrought 

LIV. 

Beneath,  diere  sate  on  many  a  sapphire  throne. 
The  Great,  who  had  departed  from  mankind, 
A  mighty  Senate ; — scnne,  whose  white  hair  shone 
like  mountain  snow,  mild,  beautiful,  and  blind. 
Some,  female  forms,  whose  gestures  beam'd  with 

mind; 
And  ardent  youths,  and  children  bright  and  fair ; 
And  some  had  lyres  whose  strings  were  intertwined 
With  pale  and  clinging  flames,  which  ever  there 
Waked  faint  yet  thrilling  sounds  that  pierced  the 

crystal  air. 

LV. 

One  seat  was  vacant  in  the  midst,  a  thnme, 
Rear'd  on  a  pyramid  like  sculptured  flame. 
Distinct  with  circling  steps  which  rested  on 
Their  own  deep  fire->-soon  as  the  Woman  came 
Into  that  hall,  she  shriek'd  the  Spirit's  name 
And  fell ;  and  vaiush'd  slowly  from  the  sight 
Darkness  arose  from  her  dissolving  frame, 
Which  gathering,  fill'd  that  dome  of  woven  light 
Blotting  its  sphered  start  with  supernatural  night 
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LVI. 

Then  fint,  two  glittering  lights  were  leen  to  glide 
In  circlefl  on  the  amethystine  floor, 
Small  serpent  eyes  trailing  from  side  to  side, 
like  meteors  on  a  river's  grassy  shore, 
They  round  each  other  n>u*d,  dilating  moie 
And  more — then  rose,  commingling  into  one. 
One  clear  and  mighty  planet  hanging  o'er 
A  cloud  of  deepest  shadow,  which  was  thrown 
Athwart  the  glowing  steps  and  the  cryst&lline  throne. 

Lvn. 

The  dood  which  rested  on  that  cone  of  flame 
Was  cloven  ;  beneath  the  planet  sate  a  Form, 
Fairer  than  tongue  can  speak  or  thought  may  frame. 
The  radiance  of  whose  limbs  roee-like  and  wBTm 
Flow'd  forth,  and  did  with  soAest  light  inform 
The  shadowy  dome,  the  sculptures,  and  the  state 
Of  those  assembled  shapes^with  clinging  charm 
Sinking  upon  their  hearts  and  mine — He  sate 
Migestic,  yet  most  mild — calm,  yet  compassionate. . 

LVin. 

Wonder  and  joy  a  passing  faintness  threw 
Over  my  brow— a  hand  supported  me. 
Whose  touch  was  magic  strength :  an  eye  of  Uue 
Look'd  into  mine,  like  moonlight,  soothingly ; 
And  a  voice  said — ^Thou  must  a  listener  be 
This  day — two  migh^  Spirits  now  return, 
like  birds  of  calm,  from  the  world's  raging  sea. 
They  pour  fresh  light  from  Hope's  immortal  urn; 
A  tale  of  human  power — despair  not — list  and  learn ! 

LIX. 

I  look'd,  and  lo !  one  stood  forth  eloquently^ 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  deep,  and  the  clear  brow 
Which  shadow'd  them  was. like  the  morning  sky. 
The  cloudless  Heaven  of  Spring,  when  in  their  flow 
Through  the  bright  air,  the  soil  winds  as  they  blow 
Wake  the  green  world — his  gestures  did  obey 
The  oracular  mind  that  made  his  features  glow, 
And  where  his  curved  lips  half  open  lay. 
Passion's  divinest  stream  had  made  impetuous  way. 

LX. 

Beneath  the  darkness  of  his  outspread  hair 
He  stood  thus  beautiful :  but  there  was  One 
Who  sate  beside  him  like  his  shadow  there, 
And  held  his  hand — far  lovelier-she  was  known 
To  be  thus  fair,  by  the  few  lines  alone 
Which  through  her  floating  locks  and  gathered  cloak, 
Glances  of  soul-dissolving  glory,  shone  .'-— 
None  else  beheld  her  eyes — ^in  him  they  woke 
Memories  which  found  a  tongue,  as  thus  he  silence 
broke. 


CANTO  IL 


I. 

Thc  starlight  smile  of  children,  the  sweet  loob 
Of  women,  the  fair  breast  from  which  I  ftd. 
The  murmur  of  the  unreposing  brooks. 
And  the  green  light  which,  shifting  oveihssi 
Some  tangled  bower  of  vines  around  me  ili«i. 
The  shells  on  the  sea-sand,  and  the  wild  ftowm 
The  lamp-light  through  the  rafters  cbeeriyipnid 
And  on  Uie  twining  flax — in  life's  young  koun 
These  sights  and  sounds  did  nurse  my  spiiifB  fM 
powers. 

n. 

In  Argolis,  beside  the  echoing  sea, 
Such  impulses  within  my  mortal  frame 
Arose,  and  they  were  dear  to  memory, 
like  tokens  of  the  dead  .* — ^but  others  csins 
Soon,  in  another  shape :  the  wondrous  ftme 
Of  the  past  world,  the  vital  words  and  deedi 
Of  minds  whom  neither  time  nor  change  cso  lUBe, 
Traditions  dark  and  old,  whence  evil  creedi 
Start  forth,  and  whose  dim  shade  a  stream  of  pMQ 
feeds. 

m. 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  the  variooi  skvy 
Of  human  life,  and  wept  unwilling  tests. 
Feeble  historians  of  its  shame  and  gloiy, 
False  disputants  on  all  its  hopes  and  fesn, 
Victims  who  worshippM  ruin,— -chronicleri 
Of  daily  scorn,  and  slaves  who  lothed  ihdrstiki 
Yet  flattering  power  had  given  its  ministeif 
A  throne  of  judgment  in  the  grave :— 'iwsi  hi** 
That  among  such  as  these  my  youth  should  ttA  ^ 
mate. 

IV. 

The  land  in  which  I  lived,  by  a  fell  bans 
Was  withered  up.    Tyrants  dwelt  side  by  nder 
And  stabled  in  our  homes, — until  the  chsis 
Stifled  the  captive's  cry,  and  to  abide 
That  blasting  curse  men  had  no  shame— ell  ^ 
In  evil,  slave  and  despot ;  fear  widi  lust, 
Strange  fellowship  throngh  mutual  bate  had  tiedf 
like  two  dark  serpents  tangled  in  the  doA 
Which  on  the  paths  of  men  their  mingUng  poiiOD  thnvL 

V. 

Earth,  our  bright  home,  its  mountains  and  iti  «>•«* 
And  the  ethereal  shapes  which  are  suspended 
Over  its  green  eipanse,  and  those  fair  ^"^J*[?\ 
The  clouds,  of  Sun  and  Ocean,  who  have  bw*" 
The  colors  of  the  air  since  first  extended^ 
It  cradled  the  young  world,  none  wander'd  KfO 
To  see  or  feel ;  a  darkness  had  descended  ^^ 
On  every  heart :  the  light  which  shows  iti  ij«^ 
Must  among  gende  tlioughts  and  feariea  take  in  """^ 
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VI. 

Thif  yital  world,  thii  home  of  happy  ■pirili, 
Wm  as  a  dungeon  to  my  blasted  kind. 
All  thai  despair  from  murder'd  hope  inherits 
They  sought,  and  in  their  helpless  misery  blind, 
A  deeper  prison  and  heavier  chahis  did  find, 
And  stronger  ^rania :— a  dark  gulf  before. 
The  realm  of  a  stem  Ruler,  yawn'd  ;  behind. 
Tenor  and  Time  conflicting  drove,  and  bore 
Ob  their  tempestuous  fkxxl  the  shrieking  wretch  from 
shore. 

vn. 

Out  of  that  Ocean's  wrecks  had  Guilt  and  Woe 
Framed  a  dark  dwelling  for  their  homeless  thought, 
Aad,  starting  at  the  ghosts  which  to  and  fro 
Glide  o'er  its  dim  and  glocxny  strand,  had  brought 
The  worship  thence  which  they  each  other  taught. 
Well  might  men  lothe  their  life,  well  might  they 

turn 
Even  to  the  ills  again  from  which  they  sought 
Such  refuge  ailer  death ! — well  might  they  learn 
To  gaze  on  this  fiur  world  with  hopeless  unconcern ! 

vra. 

For  dwy  all  pined  in  bondage ;  body  and  soul, 
Tynnt  and  alave,  victim  and  torturer,  bent 
Before  one  Power,  to  which  supreme  control 
Over  their  will  by  their  own  weakness  lent, 
Made  all  its  many  ruunes  omnipotent ; 
AH  symbols  of  things  evil,  all  divine ; 
And  hymns  of  blood  or  mockery,  which  rent 
The  air  from  all  i  ts  fanes,  did  ihtertwine 
Impostore'fl  impious  toils  round  each  discordant  shrine. 

IX. 

I  heard,  as  all  ha've  heard,  life's  various  story. 
And  in  no  careless  heart  transcribed  the  tale ; 
But,  from  Uie  sneers  of  men  who  had  grown  hoary 
In  duune  and  scorn,  from  groans  of  crowds  made 

pale 
By  &mine,  from  a  mother's  desolate  wail 
O'er  her  polluted  child,  from  iimocent  blood 
I^RIr'd  on^e  earth,  and  brows  anxious  and  pale 
Wiih  the  heart's  warfare ;  did  I  gather  food 
To  feed  my  many  thoughts — a  tameless  multitude ! 


I  wander'd  through  the  wrecks  of  days  departed 
Far  by  the  desolated  shore,  when  even 
O'er  die  still  sea  and  jagged  islets  darted 
The  light  of  moonrise ;  in  the  northern  Heaven, 
^Akmg  the' clouds  near  the  horizon  driven. 
Tie  mountains  lay  beneath  one  planet  pale ; 
Around  me,  broken  tombs  and  columns  riven 
I^'d  vast  in  twilight,  and  the  sorrowing  gale 
^iked  in  those  rains  gray  its  everlasting  wail ! 

XI. 

I  knew  not  who  had  framed  these  wonders  then. 
Nor  had  I  heard  the  story  of  theirileeds ; 
Bat  dwellings  of  a  race  of  mightier  men, 
And  monuments  of  less  ungentle  creeds 
Tell  their  own  tale  to  him  who  wisely  heeds 
The  language  which  they  speak ;  and  now,  to  me 
The  moonUght  making  pale  the  blooming  weeds, 
The  bright  stars  shining  in  the  breathless  sea, 
"*«T«eted  thoae  scrolls  of  mortal  mystery. 


xn. 

Such  man  has  been,  and  such  may  yet  become ! 
Ay,  wiser,  greater,  gentler,  even  than  they 
Who  on  the  fragments  of  yon  shattered  dome 
Have  stamp'd  the  sign  of  power~-I  felt  the  sway 
Of  the  vast  stream  of  ages  bear  away 
My  floating  thoughts — my  heart  beat  loud  and 

fast— 
Even  as  a  storm  let  loose  beneath  the  ray 
Of  the  still  moon,  my  spirit  onward  past 
Beneath  Truth's  steady  beams  upon  its  tumult  cast 

xm. 

It  shall  be  thus  no  more .'  too  long,  loo  long. 
Sons  of  the  glorious  dead !  have  ye  lain  bound 
In  darkness  and  in  ruin. — Hope  is  strong, 
Justice  and  Truth  their  winged  child  have  Iband^ 
Awake!  arise  !  until  the  mighty  sound 
Of  your  career  shall  scatter  in  its  gust 
The  thrones  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  ground 
Hide  the  last  altar's  uru%garded  dust, 
Whose  Idol  has  so  long  betray'd  your  iminous  trust 

XIV. 

It  must  be  so— I  will  arise  and  waken 
The  multitude,  ^nd  like  a  sulphurom  hill. 
Which  on  a  sudden  from  its  snows  has  shaken 
The  swoon  of  ages,  it  shall  burst  and  fill 
The  world  with  cleansing  fire ;  it  must,  it  will — 
It  may  not  be  restrain'd ! — and  who  diall  stand 
Amid  the  rocking  earthquake  stcdfast  still, 
But  Laon  7  on  high  Freedom's  desert  land 
A  tower  whoso  marble  walls  the  leagued  stonns 
withstand ! 

XV. 

One  summer  night,  in  commune  with  the  hope 
Thus  deeply  fed,  amid  those  ruins  gray 
I  watch'd,  beneath  the  dark  sky's  starry  cope ; 
And  ever  from  that  hour  upon  me  lay 
The  burthen  of  this  hope,  and  night  or  day. 
In  vision  or  in  dream,  clove  to  my  breast: 
Among  mankind,  or  when  gone  far  away 
To  the  lone  shores  and  mountains,  'twas  a  gneit, 
Which  follow'd  where  I  fled,  and  watch'd  when  I 
did  rest 

XVI. 

These  hopes  found  words  through  which  my  spirit 

sought 
To  weave  a  bondage  of  such  sympathy, 
As  might  areata  some  response  to  the  thought 
Which  ruled  me  now — and  as  the  vapors  lie 
Bright  in  the  outspread  morning's  radiancy. 
So  were  these  thoughts  invested  with  the  light 
Of  language ;  and  all  bosoms  made  reply 
On  which  its  lustre  stream'd,  whene'er  it  mig^t 
Thro'  darkness  wide  and  deep  those  tranced  spiriti 
smite. 

xvn. 

Yes,  many  an  eye  with  dizzy  team  was  dim, 
And  ofl  I  thought  to  clasp  my  own  heart's  brother, 
When  I  could  feel  the  listener's  senses  swim. 
And  hear  his  breath  its  own  swift  gaspings  smother 
Even  as  my  words  evoked  them— «iid  another, 
And  yet  another,  I  did  fondly  deem. 
Felt  that  we  all  were  sons  of  one  great  mother  { 
And  the  cold  truth  such  sad  reverse  did  leem, 
Aa  to  awake  in  grief  from  some  delightful  dream. 

OKA 


Than  lint,  two  gliUer 
In  drclea  on  itie  Binsinyii 
Small  wrpeni  eyca  traili' 

They  round  each  other. 
And  more— Ihan  idh. 
One  elear  and  mighlj 
A  cloud  of  d«ep«l  I 
Alhwsrl  Ihe  glowing  •         ■ 


llMetoDdwhii 


.r*^"  ^'^^  . 


,''„l*o  clolhed  in  undinolving  radiiincjr 
.■'"^'■^^(ioae  Heep  faltu  which  languor  Biid  dopiir 
'■•^  Of  bnman  [hingt.  had  mads  M>  dark  and  Un. 
/  iat  which  I  ind  alone— nor.  nil  benft 
/   Of  rrieoda,  and  overcome  by  lonely  can, 
lai  k«»  WW  left, 
■niough  by  ■  inner  wound  my  Biudng  hnil  ■■ 

IXV. 
r.  now  the  wu  all  I  hid 

lire — thia  playmaW  nM, 


I*'Sffi"y  '"'"'^l'  "'"^  "''  S"'*i8n  haa 
I  "•"^^Tftirlh— y^'  "<"  alono  fram  wiadoni'i  loHar 

[  ""^jBl  ol^  I™''''  t*"™  plumes  young  Laon  bore. 

'  """^  XXI. 

^(^,1)  wiih  my  parenu  liwd,  whoae  Pyes 
^liW"*"  "''  '''I'Bhi.  which  drew  me  homt 
IVbaa  1  ™g'"  «'*nder  forih ;  nor  did  I  priio 
\mA\  human  thing  beneath  I leaven'i  mighty  domi 

And  hafHed  hope  like  ice  itill  clung  to  me. 
Since  kin  wero  cold,  and  friends  had  now  become 
Hsuilen  and  <al>e.  1  lum'd  riwn  a)1,  lo  be, 

Cythna,  the  only  source  oT  t«an  and  smile*  to  lli 
XXII. 
What  wert  thou  then !   A  child  nio*l  inCmtini 
Vet  wandering  {sr  beyond  that  ttutocenl  age 
In  all  but  its  iweel  look*  and  mien  divine ; 
Even  then,  meihought,  with  the  world's  tyrant  rage 
A  patient  warfare  thy  yotuig  heul  did  wage, 
Whan  thcaa  hA  eyes  of  scarcely  CDtuciow  thought. 
Some  lale,  or  thine  own  fancies  would  engage 
To  oveiflow  nith  tean,  or  convene  fraught 

Wth  paasion,  o'er  their  depths  ita  fleeting  iigbi  had 
wrought. 

XXIII. 
She  moled  upon  this  earth  a  ihape  of  hrightnea 
A  power,  thai  frmn  its  objocti  scarcely  drew 
One  impulse  of  her  being — in  her  lightness 
HoM  like  tome  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew, 
Whidi  wanden  througb  the  waste  air'i  pathln 

blue, 
To  nourish  some  far  desert ;  she  did  seam 
Baaide  me.  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew, 
tike  the  bright  shade  of  some' immorUl  dream 

Which  wnlhs,  when  tempeM  deepa,  the  wave  D 


ThischiM 
My  sole  a> 


ihng 


Wander' 

Beyond  the  aerial  mounta 
The  unreposing  billows  ever  beat. 
Through  foresB  wide  and  old,  and  lawny  iS$. 
Where  boaghs  of  incoiae  ilm^  over  dw  auii 

XXVI. 
And  warm  and  light  I  fell  her  clasping  bsid 
When  twiived  in  mine.-  she  iollow'd  where  I  •o* 
Through  the  lone  paths  of  our  immanal  lioL 

Which  strung  me  to  my  toil — some  mooiimB* 
Vital  with  mind ;  then,  Cylhna  by  my  nde. 
Until  the  bright  and  beaming  day  were  f}"^ 
Would  rest,  widi  looks  enueaiing  to  abidn. 
Too  euneal  and  uw  sweet  ever  lo  be  denisd. 

XX  vn. 

And  soon  I  could  n«  have  refused  her— iIm 
For  ever,  day  and  night,  we  two  were  «'(( 
Parted,  bui  when  brief  aleep  divided  a; 
And  when  the  pauses  of  the  lulling  air 
Of  noon  beside  the  sea,  had  made  a  laic 
For  her  soothed  senses,  in  my  arms  she  iltpt. 
And  I  kept  watch  over  her  slumbere  there. 
While,  OB  the  shifliDg  visions  o'er  bet  snepi. 
Amid  her  innocent  real  by  lunu  *he  nailed  u^  *^ 

xxvin. 

And,  in  the  muimur  of  her  dreuM  wis  btaid 
Sometimes  the  name  of  IdOD : — suddenly 
She  would  arise,  and  like  the  seciel  tud 
Whom  sunset  wakena,  (ill  the  shore  an!  itr 
With  her  sweet  accent*— o  wild  melaiy  ^ 
Hymns  which  my  soul  had  woven  tg  Fi*<" 
sming 


The  so 


reofp. 


'o  iho  enchanted  waves  that  child  of  gloiy  ■»«( 

XXIX. 

Her  while  arms  lifted  through  the  Aadowyin""    i 
Of  her  loose  haii^-oh,  eicellenily  great  i 

Seem'd  to  me  then  my  purpose,  the  ••«  d«" 
or  those  impassion'd  songs,  when  Cydui»««        ' 
Amid  the  calm  which  rapture  dodll  craala 
After  its  tumult,  her  heart  vibratiilg. 
Her  sgknl  o'er  the  ocean's  Boating  stale 
From  her  deep  eyes  far  wanderiog.  on  d«  ■"* 
)f  viKOOB  IhU  were  mine,  beymd  its  uHiKai  >pn« 
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For,  befcre  Cythm  loyed  it,  had  my  4ong 
'     Peopled  with  thought!  the  boundleH  uniyene, 

A  mighty  congregation,  which  were  strong 

Where'er  they  trod  the  darkne«  to  disperM 

The  cbud  of  that  unutterable  curse 

Which  cliugi  upon  mankind  >— all  thingi  became 

Sbves  to  my  holy  and  heroic  verM, 

Eftrth,  lea  and  tky,  the  planefi,  tife  and  &me 
Aid  kiB,  or  whate'er  else  binda  the  world's  wtmdious 
fiame. 

XXXI. 

And  this  beloved  child  thus  felt  the  sway 
Of  my  cooceptiona,  gathering  like  a  cloud 
The  very  wind  on  which  it  roUa  away : 
Hen  too  were  all  my  thoughts,  ere  yet  endow'd 
With  music  and  with  light,  their  fountains  flow'd 
In  poesy ;  and  her  still  and  earnest  &ce. 
Pallid  with  feelings  which  intensely  glow'd 
Within,  was  tum'd  on  mine  with  speechless  grace, 
Watching  the  hopea  which.there  her  heart  had  ieam'd 
to  trace. 

xxxn. 

In  me,  eommunion  with  this  purest  being. 
Kindled  intenser  zealt  and  made  me  wise 
In  knowledge,  which  in  hers  mine  own  mind  seeing 
l^a  in  the  human  world  few  mysteries : 
How  without  fear  of  evil  or  disguise 
Was  Cythna  * — what  a  spirit  strong  and  mild, 
Which  death,  or  pain  or  peril  could  despise. 
Yet  melt  in  tenderness !  what  genius  wild, 
Tet  mighty,  was  inclosed  within  one  simple  child ! 

xxxni. 

A*ew  lore  was  this — old  age  with  its  gray  hair, 
And  wrinkled  legends  of  unworthy  things, 
And  icy  sneers,  is  naught :  it  cannot  dare 
To  bunt  the  chains  which  life  for  ever  flings 
Oq  the  entangled  soul's  aspiring  wings, 
So  is  it  cold  and  cruel,  and  is  made 
The  careless  slave  of  that  dark  pbwer  which  brings 
H^il,  like  blight  on  man,  who,  still  betray'd, 
I'Qghso'er  the  grave  in  which  his  living  hopes  are  laid. 

XXXIV. 

K<v  tre  the  strong  and  the  severe  to  keep 
'^  empire  of  the  world  *.  thus  Cythna  taught 
Even  in  the  visions  of  4ier  eloquent  ^  leep, 
UncQQscinus  of  the  power  through  which  she 

vnought 
Th«  woof  of  such  intelligible  thought, 
As  from  the  tranquil  strength  which  cradled  lay 
™l»r  smiie-peopled  rest,  my  spirit  sought 
Why  the  deceiver  and  the  slave  has  sway 
Oer  heralds  so  divine  of  truth's  arising  day. 

Within  that  direst  form,  the  female  mind 
J^tainted  hy  the  poison-clouds  which  rest 
On  the  dark  world,  a  sacred  home  did  find  ; 
cat  ebe,  from  the  wide  earth's  maternal  breast, 
Vjctorioos  Evil,  which  had  dispossest 
All  native  power,  had  those  fair  children  torn, 
And  made  them  slaves  to  soothe  his  vile  unrest. 
And  minister  to  lust  iu  joys  forlorn, 
'ul  ibey  had  Ieam'd  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
toont 


XXXVI. 

Thn  raiseiy  was  bat  ooldly  felt,  till  she 

Became  my  only  friend,  who  had  indued 

My  purpose  with  a  wider  sympathy ; 

Thus,  Cythna  rooum'd  with  me  the  servitude 

In  which  the  half  of  human-kind  were  mew'd. 

Victims  of  lust  and  hate,  the  slaves  of  slavea. 

She  moum'd  that  grace  and  power  were  thrown 

as  food 
To  the  hyena  Lust,  who,  among  graves. 
Over  his  lothed  meal,  laughing  in  agony,  ravea. 

xxxvn. 

And  I,  still  gazing  on  that  glorious  child. 

Even  as  these  thoughts  flush'd  o'er  her.^"  Cythna 

sweet. 
Well  with  the  world  art  thou  unreconcfled : 
Never  wiH  peace  and  human  nature  meet 
Till  free  and  equal  man  and  woman  greet 
Domestic  peace ;  and  ere  this  power  can  make 
In  human  hearts  its  calm  and  holy  seat : 
This  slavery  must  be  broken.*' — As  I  spake. 
From  Cythna's  eyes  a  light  of  exultation  brake. 

xxxvni. 

She  replied  earnestly .— ^^  It  shall  be  mine. 
This  task,  mine,  Laon ! — thou  hast  much  to  gain ; 
Nor  wilt  thou  at  poor  Cythna's  pride  repine. 
If  she  should  lead  a  happy  female  train 
To  meet  thee  over  the  rejoicing  plain. 
When  myriads  at  thy  call  shall  throng  around 
The  Golden  City."— Then  the  chUd  did  strain 
My  arm  upon  her  tremulous  heart,  and  wound 
Her  own  about  my  neck,  till  some  reply  she  found. 

XXXIX. 

I  smiled  and  spake  not — **  Wherefore  doetthoa  imlle 
At  what  I  say  ?  Laon,  I  am  not  weak. 
And  though  my  cheek  might  become  pale  the  while. 
With  thee,  if  thou  desirest,  will  I  seek 
Through  their  array  of  banded  slaves  to  wreak 
Ruin  upon  the  tyrants.    I  had  thought 
It  was  more  hard  to  turn  my  unpractised  cheek 
To  scorn  and  shame,  and  this  beloved  spot 
And  thee,  0  dearest  friend,  to  leave  and  muitnur  not 

XL 

"  Whence  came  I  what  I  am  f  thou.  Laon,  knowest 
How  a  young  child  should  thus  undaunted  be ; 
Methinks.  it  is  a  power  which  dioo  bestowest, 
Througli  which  i  seek,  by  most  resembling  thee. 
So  to  become  most  good,  and  great  and  free, 
Yet  for  beyond  this  Ocean's  utmost  roar 
In  towers  and  huts  are  many  like  to  me. 
Who,  could  they  see  thine  eyes,  or  feel  sacfa  lora 
As  I  have  learnt  from  them,  like  me  would  foar  no  man 

XU. 

-  Think'st  thou  that  I  shall  speak  unskilfully. 
And  none  will  heed  me  f  I  remember  now. 
How  once,  a  slave  in  tortures  doom'd  to  die, 
Was  saved,  because  in  accents  sweet  and  low 
He  sung  a  song  hia  Judge  loved  long  ago. 
As  he  was  led  to  death. — All  shall  relent 
Who  hear  me — teara  as  mine  have  flow'd,  shall 

flow, 
Hearts  beat  as  mine  now  beats,  with  rach  intent 
As  renovates  the  world ;  a  will  omnipotent! 
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XUI. 

**  Yob,  I  will  tread  Pride's  golden  palaces. 
Through  Penury's  roofieflB  huts  and  squalid  cells 
Will  I  descend,  where'er  in  abjectnees 
Woman  with  aome  vile  slave  her  tyrant  dwells. 
There  with  the  music  of  thine  own  sweet  spells 
Will  disenchant  the  captives,  and  will  pour 
For  the  despairing,  from  the  crystal  wells 
Of  thy  deep  spirit,  reason's  mighty  lore, 
And  power  shall  then  abound,  and  hope  arise  once 
more. 

XLm. 

**  Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave  T 

Chain  one  who  lives,  and  breathes  this  boundless  air 

To  the  corruption  of  a  closed  grave ! 

Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts,  oondemn'd  to  bear 

Scorn,  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 

To  trample  their  oppr«»ors  ?  in  their  home 

Among  their  babes,  thou  knowest  a  curse  would 

wear 
The  shape  of  woman — ^hoary  crime  would  come 
Behind,  and  fraud  rebuild  Religion's  tottering  dome. 

XUV. 
"  I  am  a  child  : — J  would  not  yet  depart 
When  I  go  forth  alone,*  bearing  >the  lamp 
Alofl  which  thou  hast  kindled  in  my  heart. 
Millions  of  slaves  from  many  a  dungeon  damp 
Shall  leap  in  joy,  as  the  benumbing  cramp 
Of  ages  leaves  their  limbs — ^no  ill  may  harm 
Thy  Cythna  ever — ^truth  its  radiant  stamp 
Has  fix'd.  as  an  invulnerable  charm 
Upon  her  children's  brow,  dork  falsehood  to  diaann. 

XLV. 

*'  Wait  yet  awhile  for  the  appointed  day— > 
Thou  wilt  depart,  and  I  with  tears  shall  stand 
Watching  thy  dim  sail  skirt  the  ocean  gray ; 
A'mid  the  dwellers  of  this  lonely  laiid 
I  shall  remain  alone — and  thy  command 
Shall  then  dissolve  the  world's  unquiet  trance, 
And,  multitudinous  as  the  desert  sand 
Borne  on  the  stonn,  its  millions  shall  advance, 
Thronging  round  thee,  the  light  of  their  deliverance. 

XLVI. 
"  Tlien,  like  the  forests  of  some  pathloss  mountain, 
Which  from  remotest  glens  two  warring  winds 
Involve  in  fire,  which  not  the  looscn'd  fountain 
Of  broadest  floods  might  quench,  shall  all  the  kinds 
Of  evil,  catch  from  our  uniting  minds 
The  spark  which  must  consume  them ; — Cythna 

then 
Will  have  cast  off  the  impotence  that  binds 
Her  childhood  now,  and  through  the  paths  of  men 
Will  pass,  as  the  chann'd  bird  that  haunts  theaerpent's 

den. 

XLVn. 
"  We  part* — 0  Laon,  I  must  dare  nor  tremble 
To  meet  these  looks  no  more ! — Oh,  heavy  stroke, 
Sweet  brother  of  my  soul !  can  I  dissemble     • 
The  ngony  of  this  thought?" — As  thus  she  spoke 
The  gathcr'd  sobs  her  quivering  accents  broke, 
And  in  my  arms  she  hid  her  beating  breast 
I  remain'd  still  for  tears — sudden  she  woke 
As  one  awakes  from  sleep,  and  wildly  preoS 
My  bosom,  her  whole  frame  impetuously  poaseat 


XLVIII. 

**  We  part  to  meet  again — ^but  yon  blue  wsst^ 
Yon  desert  wide  and  deep  holds  no  recess, 
Within  whose  happy  silence,  thus  embraced 
We  mig^t  survive  all  ills  in  odb  can» : 
Nor  doth  the  grave— I  fear  'tis  pasaanlesfr— 
Nor  yon  cold  vacant  Heaven  )^we  meet  agiin 
Within  the  jninds  of  men,  whose  lips  i^iall  falec 
Our  memoiy,  and  whose  hopes  its  light  rtfain 
When  these  diasever'd  bones  are  trodden  in  tbi 
plain." 

XLIX. 

I  could  not  apeak,  though  she  had  ceased,  fbrnow 
The  fountains  of  her  feeling,  swift  and  deep, 
Seem'd  to  suspend  the  tumult  of  their  flow; 
So  we  arose,  and  by  the  starlight  steep 
Went  homeward — neither  did  we  speak  nor  ^rajii 
But  pale,  were  calm  with  passion — thus  eubdoed 
Like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  mountaiis  creep. 
We  moved  towards  our  home ;  where,  in  this  mood, 
Each  from  the  other  sought  refuge  in  solitude- 


CANTO  in. 


I. 

What  thoughts  liad  sway  o'er  Cythna's  Va^ 

uhimhcT 
That  night,  I  know  not ;  but  my  ohh  did  seem 
As  if  they  might  ten  thousand  years  outnumber 
Of  waking  life,  the  vmons  of  a  dream, 
Which  hid  in  one  dim  gulf  the  troubled  stream 
Of  mind ;  a  boundless  chaos  wild  and  vast. 
Whose  limits  yet  were  never  memory's  iheme: 
And  1  lay  struggliog  nn  its  whirlwinds  past, 
Sometimes  for  ra])mre  sick,  sometimes  for  poinagl*^ 


U. 

Two  hours,  whose  mighty  circle  did  emhracf 
More  time  than  might  make  gray  the  in&nt  v^- 
RoU'd  thus,  a  weary  and  tumultuous  space  : 
When  the  third  came,  like  mist  on  breeiei  csii'd 
From  my  dim  sleep  a  shadow  was  unfurled : 
Methought  upon  the  threshold  of  a  cave 
1  sate  with  Cythna ;  drooping  briony,  pearl'd 
With  dew  from  the  wild  streamlet's  shatter'd  warr. 
Hung,  where  we  aate  to  taste  the  joys  which  Nana* 
gave. 

ni. 

We  lived  a  day  as  we  were  wont  to  live. 
But  Nature  had  a  robe  of  glory  on. 
And  the  bright  air  o'er  every  shape  did  weava 
Intenser  hues,  so  that  the  herbloas  stone. 
The  leaflees  bough  among  the  leavea  okne. 
Had  being  clearer  than  its  own  oould  be, 
And  Cythna's  pure  and  radiant  self  was  show 
In  tliia  strange  visbn,  ao  divine  to  me. 
That  if  I  loved  before,  now  love  was  agony' 
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IV. 

Horn  M  noon  came,  evening,  then  nif^t  de- 

•oonded. 
And  we  proloog'd  calm  talk  beneath  the  aphere 
Of  the  cabn  mooifr— when  suddenly  was  blended 
With  our  repote  a  nameless  sense  of  fear; 
Aad  fiom  ihs  cave  behind  I  seem'd  to  hear 
Soands gathering  upwards! — accenia  inooinplete, 
And  stifled  shrieka,— and  now,  more  near  and  near, 
A  tmniilt  and  a  ruah  of  thronging  ieet 
necsTem's  secret  depths  beneath  the  earth  did  beaL 

V. 

Ills  sene  waa  changed,  and  away,  away,  away! 
lluiNigh  the  air  and  OYet  the  sea  we  sped. 
And  Cythna  in  my  sheltering  bosom  lay, 
And  the  winds  bore  me— through  the  darkness  spread 
Aiouad/the  gaping  earth  then  vomited 
Legkns  of  fi>iil  ai^  ghastly  shapes,  which  hung 
Upon  my  flight ;  and  ever,  as  we  fled, 
Thsy  pluck'd  at  Cythna    soon  to  me  then  clung 
Aiennof  actual  things  those  monstrous  dreams  among. 

VI. 

And llay  struggling  in  the  impotence 
Of  deep,  while  outward  life  had  burst  its  bound, 
Thoogb,  still  deluded,  strove  the  tortured  sense 
IV)  ia  dire  wanderings  to  adapt  the  sound 
Which  in  the  li^t  of  mom  was  pour'd  around 
Oor  dwelling — breathless,  pale,  and  unaware 
I  R»e,  and  all  the  cottage  crowded  found 
With  anned  men»  whose  glittering  swords  were  bare, 
And  whoie  degiaded  limbs  the  tyrant's  garb  did  wear. 

VU. 

And  ere  with  rapid  lips  and  gathered  brow 
I  oould  demand  the  cause — a  feeble  shriek^ 
It  wsi  a  feeUe  shriek,  faint,  far  and  low, 
Arrested  me— my  mien  grew  calm  and  meek, 
And  grasping  a  small  knife,  I  went  to  seek 
1^  voice  among  the  crowd — 't  was  Cythna 's  cry ! 
Beneath  most  calm  resolve  did  agony  wreak 
It!  whirlwind  rage  : — so  I  past  quietly 
1^  I  beheld,  where  bound,  that  dearest  child  did  lie. 

vni. 

I  steited  to  behold  her,  ibr  delight 
And  exultatim,  and  a  joyance  free. 
Solemn,  serene  and  loAy,  fill'd  the  light 
Of  the  calm  smile  with  which  she  look'd  on  me : 
So  that  1  iear'd  some  brainless  ecstasy, 
Wnoght  from  that  bitter  woe,  had  wilder'd  her — 
"Farewell!  fiirewell !"  she  said,  as  I  drew  nigh. 
"  Atfint  my  peace  was  marr'd  by  this  strange  stir, 
Kow  I  am  cahn  as  truth — its  chosen  minister. 

IX. 

"  lAok  not  so,  Laon — say  farewell  in  hope, 
'I'beae  bloody  men  are  but  the  skives  who  bear 
Their  nustresa  lo  her  task — it  was  myaoope 
^^  ilavery  where  they  6ng  me  now,  to  sharo. 
And  among  captives  willing  chains  to  wear 
Awhile— the  restdioQ  knowest—ntum,  dear  friend ! 
^  onr  lint  triumph  trample  the  despair 
Which  would  ensnare  us  now,  for  in  the  end, 
^  victory  or  on  death  our  hopes  and  feaia  must 
Wend." 


Tlkeae  words  had  ftUen  on  my  unheeding  ear. 
Whilst  I  had  watch*d  the  motions  of  the  crew 
With  seeming  careless  glance ;  not  many  were 
Around  her,  for  their  comrades  just  withdrew 
To  guard  some  other  victim— so  I  drew 
My  knife,  and  with  one  impulse,  suddenly 
All  unaware  three  of  their  number  slew. 
And  grasp*d  a  fourth  by  the  throat,  and  with  loud 
cry 
My  countrymen  invoked  to  death  or  Uberty! 

XI. 

What  follow'd  then,  I  know  not — for  a  stroke 
On  my  raised  arm  and  naked  head,  came  down. 
Filling  my  eyes  with  blood — when  I  awdie, 
I  felt  that  they  had  bound  me  in  my  swooo. 
And  up  a  rock  which  overhangs  the  town. 
By  the  steep  path  were  bearing  me :  below, 
The  plain  was  fiird  with  slaughter, — overthrown 
The  vineyards  and  the  harvests,  and  die  glow 
Of  blazing  roo&  shone  far  o'er  the  while  Ocean's  flow. 

XII. 

Upon  that  rock  a  mighty  column  stood. 
Whose  capitol  seemed  sculptured  in  the  sky. 
Which  to  the  wanderera  o'er  the  solitude 
Of  distant  seas,  from  ages  long  gone  by, 
Had  made  a  landmark  ;  o'er  its  height  to  fly 
Scarcsely  the  cloud,  the  vulture,  or  the  blast 
Has  power — and  when  the  shades  of  evening  lie 
On  Earth  and  Ocean,  its  carved  summits  cast 
The  sunken  daylight  for  through  the  aerial  waste. 

xin. 

Tliey  bore  me  to  a  cavern  in  the  hill 
Beneath  that  column,  and  unbound  me  there: 
And  one  did  strip  me  stark ;  and  one  did  fill 
A  vessel  from  tlie  putrid  pool ;  one  bare 
A  lighted  torch,  and  four  with  friendless  care 
Guided  my  steps  the  cavem>paths  along. 
Then  up  a  steep  and  dark  and  narrow  stair 
We  wound,  until  the  torches*  fiery  tongue 
Amid  the  gushing  day  beamless  and  pallid  hung. 

XIV. 

They  raised  me  to  the  platform  of  the  pile. 
That  column's  disy  height: — ^the  grate  of  brass 
Through  which  they  thrust  me,open  stood  the  while. 
As  to  its  ponderous  and  suspended  mass. 
With  chains  which  eat  into  the  flesh,  alas ! 
With  brazen  links,  my  naked  limbs  they  bomifi : 
The  grate,  as  they  departed  to  repass. 
With  horrid  cUmgor  fell,  and  the  far  sound 
Of  their  retiring  steps  in  the  dense  gloom  was  drown'd. 

XV. 

The  noon  was  calm  and  brighb— around  that  colimm 
The  overhanging  sky  and  circling  sea 
Spread  forth  in  rilenmess  profound  and  solemn 
'The  darkness  of  brief  fienzy  cast  on  me,' 
So  that  I  knew  not  my  own  misery: 
The  islands  and  the  mountains  in  the  day 
like  clouds  reposed  aftr ;  and  I  could  see 
The  town  among  the  woods  below  that  lay. 
And  the  dark  rocks  which  bound  the  bright  and  gliay 
bay. 
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XVI. 

It  was  BO  calm,  that  tcarce  the  feathery  weed 
Sown  by  some  eagle  on  the  topmost  stone 
Sway'd  in  the  aire— so  bright,  that  noon  did  breed 
No  shadow  in  the  sky  beside  mine  own — 
Mine,  and  the  shadow  of  my  chain  alone. 
Below  the  smoke  of  roofs  involved  in  flame    * 
Rested  like  night,  all  else  was  clearly  shown 
In  that  broad  glare,  yet  somid  to  me  none  came, 
But  of  the  living  blood  that  ran  within  my  fiame. 

xvn. 

The  peace  of  madness  fled,  and  ah,  too  soon ! 
A  ship  was  lying  on  the  sunny  main, 
Us  sails  were  flagging  in  the  breathless  noon^— 
Its  shadow  lay  beyond — ^that  sight  again 
Waked,  with  its  presence,  in  my  tranced  brain 
The  stings  of  a  known  sorrow,  keen  and  cold : 
I  knew  that  ship  bore  Cythna  o*er  the  plain 
Of  waters,  to  her  blighting  slavery  sold. 
And  watch*d  it  with  such  thoughts  as  must  remain 
imtold. 

xvni. 

I  watch'd,  until  the  shades  of  evening  wrapt 
Earth  like  an  exhalation— then  the  bark  ■ 
Moved,  ibr  that  calm  was  by  the  sunset  snapt 
It  moved  a  speck  upon  the  Ocean  dark : 
Soon  the  won  stan  came  forth,  and  I  could  mark 
Its  path  no  more ! — I  sought  to  close  mine  eyes. 
But  like  the  baUs,  their  lids  were  stiff  and  stark ; 
I  would  have  risen,  but  ere  that  I  could  rise. 
My  porched  skin  was  split  with  piercing  agonies. 

XIX 

I  gnaw'd  my  brazen  chain,  and  sought  to  lever 
Its  adamantine  links,  that  I  might  die : 
O  liberty !  forgive  the  base  endeavor, 
Forgive  me,  if  reserved  for  victory, 
The  Champion  of  thy  faith  e'er  sought  to  fly.-^ 
That  starry  night,  with  its  clear  silence,  sent 
Tameless  resolve  which  laogh'd  at  misery 
Into  my  soul — linked  remembrance  lent 
To  that  such  pow*er,  to  me  such  a  severe  content 

XX 

To  breadie,  to  be,  to  hope,  or  to  despair 
And  di^  I  question'd  not ;  nor,  though  the  Sun 
Its  shafts  of  agony  kindling  through  the  air 
Moved  over  me,  nor  though  in  evening  dun. 
Or  when  the  stars  their  visible  courses  run, 
Or  morning,  the  wide  umverse  was  spread 
In  dreary  calmness  round  me,  did  I  shun 
Its  presence,  nor  seek  refuge  with  the  dead 
From  one  faint  hope  whose  flower  a  dropping  poison 
shed. 

XXI. 

Two  days  thus  past — ^I  neither  raved  nor  died — 
Thirst  raged  within  me,  like  a  scorpion's  nest 
Built  in  mine  entrails :  I  had  spum'd  aside 
The  water-vessel,  while  despair  poasest 
My  thoughts,  and  now  no  drop  remain'd!  the 

uprest 
Of  the  third  sun  brought  hunger — ^but  the  crust 
Which  hod  been  left,  was  to  my  craving  breast 
Fuel,  not  food.    I  chew'd  the  bitter  dust, 
And  bit  my  bloodless  arm,  and  lick'd  the  braien  rast. 


XXIL 

My  brain  began  to  fiul  when  the  fmrfth  mon 
Burst  o'er  the  golden  isles^a  fearful  sleep, 
Which  through  the  caverns  dreary  and  IMom 
Of  the  riven  soul,  sent  its  foul  dresns  to  sweep 
With  whirlwind  swiftness — a  ftU  fiv  and  d«epr- 
A  gttl£  a  void,  a  sense  of  senseleanea^ 
These  things  dwelt  in  me,  even  as  shadows  keep 
Their  watch  in  some  dim  chamel's  knebnea. 
A  shoreless  sea,  a  sky  smikss  aqd  plaaetkB! 

XXUI. 

The  forms  which  peopled  this  terrific  trsnee 
I  well  remember — ^like  a  quire  of  defib, 
Around  me  they  involved  a  giddy  dance ; 
Legions  seem'd  gathering  from  the  misty  levek 
Of  Ocean,*  to  supply  those  ceaseless  revels, 
Foul,  ceaseless  shadows  :^-thought  could  not  divide 
The  actual  world  from  these  entangting  erih, 
Which  so  bemock'd  themselves,  that  I  deseried 
All  shapea  like  mine  own  self,  hideously  aultiplicd. 

XXIV. 

The  sense  of  day  and  night,  of  fidse  and  true, 
Was  dead  within  me.    Yet  two  visions  tmnt 
That  darkness — one,  as  since  that  hour  I  koev, 
Was  not  a  phantom  of  the  realms  aocttiri, 
Where  then  my  spirit  dwelt — ^but  of  the  fii^ 
I  know  not  yet,  was  it  a  dream  or  no. 
But  both,  though  not  distincter,  were  iminencd 
In  hues  which,  when  through  memory's  wsiie  tlief 
flow. 
Made  their  divided  streams  more  bright  and  npid  nov. 

XXV. 

Methought  that  gate  was  lifted,  and  the  sevfo 
Who  brought  me  thither,  four  stiff  corpse*  bare. 
And  from  the  frieze  to  the  four  ^^inds  of  Hea^ffl 
Hung  them  on  high  by  the  entongled  hair: 
Swarthy  were  three — the  fourth  was  very  to: 
As  they  retired,  the  golden  moon  upsprung. 
And  epgerly,  out  in  the  giddy  air, 
Leaning  that  I  might  eat,  I  stretch'd  and  clni« 
Over  the  shapeless  depth  in  which  those  corpses  luni| 

XXVI. 
A  woman's  shape,  now  lank  and  cold  and  bine. 
The  dwelling  .of  the  mnny-color  d  worm, 
Hung  there,  the  white  and  hoUow  cheek  I  drew 
To  my  dry  lips — what  radiance  did  inform       ^ 
Those  homy  eyes  ?  whose  was  that  wither'd  fona 
Alas,  alas !  it  seem'd  that  Cythna's  ghost 
Laugh'd  in  those  looks,  apd  that  the  flesh  was  w» 
Within  my  teeth !— a  whiriwind  keen  »sM 
Then  in  its  sinking  gulfs  my  sickening  spirit  tost 

xxvn. 

Then  seem'd  it  that  a  tameless  hurricane 
Arose,  and  bore  me  in  its  dark  coreer 
Beyond  the  sun,  beyond  the  stars  that  wane 
On  the  verge  of  formless  space— it  langtnsh'a  tb««. 
And  dying,  left  a  silence  lone  and  dresr, 
More  horrible  than  famine  .^-^in  the  deep 
The  shape  of  an  old  man  did  then  appear, 
Stately  and  beautiful,  that  dreadful  sleep 
His  heavenly  smiles  dispereed.  and  I  could  vm9  av 

weep. 
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XXVUI. 

And  wh«B  the  faHndhig  teui  had  fallen,  I  mw 
Tliat  oolmnn,  and  thoie  corpees,  and  the  mooo, 
And  felt  the  pojaonona  tooth  of  hunger  gnaw 
Uy  Titalt*  I  rejoiced*  as  if  the  boon 
Of  Mowlea  death  wonld  be  accorded  eoon ; — 
When  from  that  ttoay  gloom  a  voice  aroee, 
Solenm  and  tweet  as  when  low  winds  attune 
TIm  midnight  pines,  the  grate  did  then  unclose* 
And  QQ  that  nvexend  form  the  moonlight  did  repose.' 

XXIX. 

Heitrack  my  chains,  and  gently  spake  and  smiled : 
Ai  tbey  were  loosen'd  by  that  Hermit  old, 
Afine  eyes  were  of  their  madness  half  beguiled. 
To  mwer  those  kind  looks — he  did  infold 
Hii  gisnt  arms  around  me,  to  uphold 
My  wretched  frame,  my  scorched  limbs  hf  wound 
h  linen  moist  and  balmy,  and  as  cold 
Aidevrto  drooping  leaves : — ^the  chain,  with  sound 
lib  eutfaquake,  through  the  chasm  of  that  steep 
itiirdid  bound, 

XXX. 

Ai  liiUng  oe,  it  fell!— What  next  I  heard. 
Were  bilkms  leaping  on  the  harbor  bar. 
And  the  ihrill  sea-wind,  whose  breath  idly  stirr'd 
My  hsir  ^l  looked  abroad,  and  saw  a  star 
Skining  beads  a  sail,  and  distimt  fitr 
That  moimtBin  and  its  column,  the  known  mark 
Of  thoie  who  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are, 
&  that  I  fsar'd  some  Spirit,  fell  and  dark« 
In  tiuce  hsd  lain  me  thus  within  a  fiendish  barL 

XXXI. 

for  now  indeed,  over  the  salt  sea  billow 
I  aird :  yet  dared  not  look  upon  the  shape 
Of  him  who  ruled  the  helm,  although  the  pill6w 
For  my  light  head  was  hoUow'd  in  his  lap, 
And  my  bare  limbs  his  mantle  did  enwrap, 
Fearing  it  was  a  fiend ;  at  last,  he  bent 
O'er  me  hii  aged  face,  as  if  to  snap 
'IW  dreadful  thoughts  the  gentle  grandsire  bent, 
Aod  to  my  inmost  soul  his  soothing  looks  he  sent. 

xxxn. 

A  soft  snd  healing  potion  to  my  lipa 
At  tntemb  he  raised — now  look'd  on  high. 
To  muk  if  yet  the  starry  giant  dips 
Hii  sone  in  the  dim  sea — ^now  cheeringly, 
"^jigh  he  said  little,  did  he  speak  to  me. 
"  h  ii  t  friend  beside  thee — ^take  good  cheer, 
Ptor  victim,  thou  art  now  at  liberty  I" 
T  joy'd  aa  those  a  human  tone  to  hear, 
Who  in  celb  deep  and  lone  have  languish'd  many  a 
year. 

xxxin. 

A  dim  and  feeble  joy,  whose  glimpes  ofl 
^«n>  qoench'd  in  a  relapse  of  wildering  dreams, 
^aill  methought  we  sail'd,  until  aloft 
The  Man  of  night  grew  pallid,  and  the  heama 
^  rawn  descended  on  the  ocean-streams. 
And  itiU  that  aged  man,  so  grand  and  mild, 
^^ed  me,  even  as  some  sick  mother  seema 
To  hang  in  hope  over  a  dying  child, 
i^  IB  the  amre  East  darkness  again  WM  pUed. 
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XXXIV. 

And  then  the  night-wind  stnaming  from  the  ihon. 
Sent  odoia  djring  sweet  acroai  the  sea. 
And  the  swiA  boat  the  little  waves  which  bote. 
Were  cut  by  its  keen  keel,  though  slantingly ; 
Soon  I  could  hear  the  leaves  sigh,  and  cojold  see 
The  myrtle>bIossoms  starring  the  dim  grove. 
As  past  the  pebbly  beach  the  boat  did  Bee 
On  sidelong  wing,  into  a  silent  cove. 
Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  under  the  stariight  wore. 


CANTO  IV. 


Tm  old  man  took  the  oars,  and  soon  the  bark 
Smote  on  the  beach  beside  a  tower  of  sttme ; 
It  was  a  crumbling  heap,  whose  portal  dark 
With  blooming  ivy  trails  was  overgrown ; 
Upon  whose  floor  the  spangling  sands  were  strown. 
And  rarest  sea-shells,  which  the  eternal  flood, 
SUve  to  the  mother  of  the  months,  had  thrown 
Within  the  walls  of  that  gray  tower,  which  stood 
A  changeling  of  man's  art,  nuned  amid  Nature's  brood. 

n. 

When  the  old  man  his  boat  had  anchoved, 
tie  wound  me  in  his  arms  with  tender  care, 
And  very  few,  but  kindly  words  he  said. 
And  bore  me  through  the  tower  adown  a  stair. 
Whose  smooth  descent  some  ceaseless  step  to  wear 
For  many  a  year  had  fall'n — ^We  came  at  last 
To  a  small  chamber,  which  with  mosses  rare 
Was  tapestried,  where  me  his  sofl  hands  placed 
Upon  a  couch  of  grass  and  oak-leaves  interlaced. 

HI. 

The  moon  vras  darting  through  the  lattices 
Its  yellow  light,  warm  as  the  beams  of  day^- 
So  warm,  that  to  admit  the  dewy  breeze. 
The  old  man  open'd  them ;  the  moonlight  lay 
Upon  a  lake  whose  waters  wore  their  play 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  lonely  home : 
Within  was  seen  in  the  dim  wavering  ray. 
The  antique  sculptured  roof,  and  many  a  tome, 
Whose  lore  had  made  that  sage  all  that  he  had  become. 


IV. 

The  rock-built  barrier  of  the  sea  was  past, — 
And  I  was  on  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
A  lonely  lake,  amid  the  forests  vast 
And  snowy  mountains :— did  my  spirit  wake 
From  sleep,  as  many-color'd  as  the  snake 
That  girds  eternity  ?  in  life  and  truth. 
Might  not  my  heart  its  cravings  ever  slake  f 
Was  Cythna  then  a  dream,  and  all  my  youth. 
And  all  its  hopes  and  fean,  and  all  its  joy  and  ntthf 
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V. 

Thus  madnefli  came  agBiiv--tt  aiilder  madnw, 
Which  darken'd  naught  but  time's  unquiet  flow 
With  Bupeniaturel  shades  of  clinging  sadness ; 
That  gentle  Hermit,  in  my  helpless  woe* 
By  my  sick  couch  was  Inmy  to  and  fro, 
like  a  strong  spirit  ministrant  of  good : 
When  I  was  heal'd,  he  led  me  forth  to  show 
The  wonders  of  his  sylvan  solitude. 
And  we  together  sate  by  that  isle-fretted  flood. 

VL 

He  knew  his  soothing  words  to  weave  with  skiU 
From  all  my  madness  told ;  like  mine  own  heart. 
Of  Cythna  would  he  question  me,  until 
That  thrilling  name  had  ceased  lo  make  me  start. 
From  his  fiuniliar  lips — ^it  was  not  art, 
Of  wisdom  and  of  justice  when  he  spoke- 
When  *mid  soft  looks  of  pity,  there  Hx>nld  dart 
A  glance  as  keen  as  is  the  lightning's  stroke 
When  it  doth  rive  the  knots  of  some  ancestral  oak. 

vn. 

Thus  slowly  from  my  brain  the  darkness  loll'd, 
My  thoughts  dieir  due  array  did  reassume 
Through  the  enchantments  of  that  Hermit  old ; 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  the  glorious  doom 
Of  those  who  sternly  struggle  lo  relume 
The  lamp  of  Hope  o'er  man's  bewilder'd  lot. 
And,  sitting  by  the  waters,  in  the  gloom  j 
Of  eve,  to  that  friend's  heart  I  told  my  thought — 
That  heart  which  had  groHH  old,  but  had  corrupted 
not 

vm. 

That  hoary  man  had  spent  his  livelong  age 
In  converse  with  the  dead,  who  leave  the  stamp 
Of  over-buming  thoughts  on  many  a  pege, 
When  they  are  gone  into  the  senseless  damp 
Of  graves ; — ^his  spirit  thus  became  a  lamp 
Of  splendor,  like  to  those  on  which  it  fed 
Through  peopled  haunts,  the  City  and  the  Camp, 
Deep  thirst  for  knowledge  had  his  footsteps  led. 
And  all  the  ways  of  men  among  mankind  he  read. 


DC. 

But  custom  makeih  blind  and  obdurate 
The  loftiest  hearts : — ^ho  hod  beheld  the  i;^t)e 
In  which  mankind  was  bound,  but  deem'd  that  fate 
Which  made  them  abject,  would  preserve  them  so ; 
And  in  such  fiiith,  some  stedfnst  joy  to  know, 
He  sought  this  cell :  but  when  fame  went  abroad, 
That  one  in  Argolis  did  undergo 
Torture  for  liberty,  and  that  the  crowd 
High  truths  from  ^ed  Ups  had  heard  and  under- 
stood; 

X. 

And  that  the  multitude  was  gathering  wide ; 
His  spirit  leap'd  within  his  aged  frame, 
In  lonely  peace  he  could  no  more  abide. 
But  to  the  land  on  which  the  victor's  flame 
Had  fed,  my  native  land,  the  Hermit  came : 
Each  heart  was  there  a  shield,  and  every  tongue 
Was  as  a  sword  of  truth — ^young  Loon's  name 
Rallied  their  secret  hopes,  though  tyrants  sung 
Hvmns  of  triumphant  joy  our  scatier'd  tribes  among. 


He  came  to  the  lone  oolumn  on  dw  ndE, 
And  with  his  sweet  and  migh^  eloqueoce 
The  hearts  of  those  who  walch'd  it  did  imkKiL, 
And  made  them  melt  in  tears  of  penilenoe. 
They  gave  him  entrance  free  to  bear  loe  ibeno. 
Since  this, 'the  old  man  said,  leven  yetn  ire  ipoil, 
While  slowly  truth  on  thy  benighted  mom 
Has  crept ;  the  hope  which  wilder'd  it  hn  laA, 
Meanwhile,  to  me  the  power  of  a  sublime  i&teoL 

xn. 

**  Tes,  from  the  records  of  my  youthful  Mt, 
And  from  the  lore  of  bards  and  sages  old, 
From  whatsoe'er  my  waken'd  thooghli  creaie 
Out  of  the  hopes  of  thine  aspirings  bdd, 
Have  I  collected  language  to  unfold 
Truth  to  my  countrymen ;  frran  sbore  to  ikm 
Doctrines  of  human  power,  my  B'onls  hsve  toU. 
They  have  been  heard,  and  men  sspire  to  more 
Than  they  have  ever  gain'd  or  ever  lost  of  jore. 

xm. 

"  In  secret  chambers  parenH  read,  and  weep, 
My  writings  to  their  babes,  no  longer  Uiad; 
And  young  men  gather  when  their  tynDk  d«p> 
And  voi^vs  of  foiih  each  to  the  other  bind; 
And  marriageable  maidens,  who  have  pioed 
With  love,  tai  hfe  seem'd  melting  throoghtbnrio(i 
A  warmer  leal,  a  nobler  hope  now  find; 
And  every  bosom  thus  is  rapt  and  shook. 
Like  autumn's  myriad  leaves  in  one  swolo  mooiM 
brook. 

XIV. 

"  The  tyranH  of  the  Golden  City  tremUe 
At  voices  which  are  heard  about  the  itreetir 
The  rainisters  of  fraud  can  scarce  dinembie 
The  lies  of  their  own  heart ;  but  when  one  a«* 
Another  at  the  shrine,  he  inly  weets, 
Though  he  says  nothing,  that  the  truth  is  kno^*' 
Murderers  are  pale  upon  the  judgment'sesti, 
And  gold  grovi-s  vile  even  to  the  we^thy  aaet, 
And  laughter  fills  the  Fane,  and  curses  At^  ^ 
Throne. 

XV. 

**  Kind  thoughts,  and  mighty  hopes,  and  gentle  det* 
Abound,  for  fearless  love,  and  the  pore  law 
Of  mild  equality  and  peace,  succeeds 
To  faiths  which  long  have  held  the  world  in  •«* 
Bloody  and  folsc,  and  cold . — as  whiripooli  d«* 
All  wrecks  of  Ocean  to  their  chasm,  the  ivtf 
Of  thy  strong  genius,  Laon,  which  fbrettw 
This  hope,  compels  all  spirits  to  obey. 
Which  round  thy  secret  atreogth  mw  throng  io^ 
array. 

XVI. 

**  For  I  have  been  thy  paaiive  iulrainaii'*'- 

(As  thus  the  old  man  spake,  his  oounlensnce 

Gleam'd  on  me  like  a  spirit's)—^  ihoa  hail  letf  | 

To  me,  to  all,  the  power  to  aidvanoe 

Towards^this  unforeseen  deliverance 

From  our  ancestral  chaina— aye,  thou  didit  retf 

That  himp  of  hope  on  high,  which  time  nor  dt^ 

Nor  change  may  not  eitinguioh,  and  my  '1'*'^ 
Of  good,  waa  o'er  the  worid  its  gaUier'd  beans  K)  M«^ 
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xvn. 

"  Bat  I,  iln !  am  both  unknown  and  old, 
And  though  the  woof  o{  wisdom  I  know  well 
Td  dye  in  huei  of  language,  I  am  cold 
In  neming,  and  the  hopes  which  inly  dwell. 
My  mannetB  note  that  I  did  long  repel ; 
Bat  iaon'fl  name  to  the  toraultuous  throng 
Were  like  the  star  whose  beams  the  waves  compel 
And  tempests,  and  his  soul-eubduing  tongue 
Weie  If  a  hince  to  quell  the  mailed  crest  of  wrong. 

xvin. 

"Ptohance  blood  need  not  flow,  if  thou  at  length 
Wooldit  rise,  perchance  the  very  slaves  would  spare 
Their  brethren  and  themselves ;  great  is  the  strength 
Of  words — for  lately  did  a  maiden  fair, 
Who  fiom  her  childhooil  has  been  taught  to  bear 
Tie  tTrant's  heaviest  yoke,  arise,  and  make 
Her  lex  the  law  of  truth  and  freedom  hear, 
Aod  with  these  quiet  wordis — *  for  thine  own  sake 
I  prithee  spare  me ;' — did  with  ruth  so  take 

XIX. 
"  An  hearti,  that  even  the  torturer  who  had  bound 
Her  meek  calm  &ame,  ere  it  was  yet  impaled, 
Looeen'd  her  weeping  then ;  nor  could  be  found 
Ooe  human  hand  to  harm  her — unassail'd 
Thereibre  the  walks  through  the  great  City,  veil'd 
In  virtue's  adamantine  eloquence, 
'Gainstseom,  and  death  and  pain  thus  trebly  mail'd. 
And  Uending  in  the  smiles  of  that  defence, 
T^  Serpent  and  the  Dove,  Wisdom  and  Innocence. 

XX. 

"The  wild-eyed  women  throng  around  her  path  ; 
From  their  luxurious  dungeons,  from  the  dust 
Of  nesner  thralls,  fiporo  the  oppfossor's  wrath. 
Or  the  caresses  qf  his  sated  lust, 
IVy  congregate . — ^in  her  they  put  their  trust ; 
*^  t3rrants  send  their  armed  slaves  to  quell 
Her  power; — ^they,  even  like  a  thunder-gust 
Caaght  by  some  forest^  bend  beneath' the  spell 
^  that  young  maiden's  speech,  and  to  their  chiefs 
rebel 

XXI. 

"  Thus  she  doth  equal  lawa  and  justice  teach 
To  woman,  outraged  and  polluted  long ; 
fathering  the  sweetest  fruit  in  human  reach 
For  those  &ir  hands  now  free,  while  armed  wrong 
Trembles  before  her  look,  though  it  be  strong; 
Thousands  thus  dwell  beside  her,  virgins  bright, 
And  matrons  with  their  babes,  a  stately  throng ! 
Weis  renew  the  vows  which  they  did  plight 
m  early  iaith,  and  hearts  long  parted  now  unite, 

XXII. 
"  And  homeless  orphans  find  a  home  near  her, 
Aod  thoae  poor  victims  of  the  proud,  no  leas, 
™  wrecks,  on  whom  the  smiling  world  with  stir, 
Thn»*«  the  redemption  of  its  wickedness . — 
m  sqoalid  huts,  and  in  its  palaces 
^i>  Lttt  akme,  while  o'er  the  land  is  borne 
H«f  voioe,  whose  awful  sweetness  doth  repress 

A,wj  *^^*  ""**  ***'  ^°^  relenting  turn, 

Aod  ea«  the  vote  of  love  in  hope's  abandon'd  um. 


xxni. 

<'  So  in  the  populous  City,  a  young  maiden 
Has  baffled  Havoc  of  the  prey  which  he 
Marks  as  his  own,  whene'er  with  chains  o*eiladen 
Men  make  them  arms  to  hurl  down  t3rranny, 
False  arbiter  between  the  bound  and  free ; 
And  o'er  the  land,' in  hamlets  and  in  towns 
The  multitudes  collect  tumultuously, 
And  throng  in, arms;  but  tyranny  disowns 
Their  claim,  and  gathers  strength  around  its  trem- 
bling thrones. 

XXIV. 
"  Blood  soon,  although  unwillingly,  to  shod 
The  free  carmot  forbear — the  Queen  of  Slaves, 
The  hoodwink'd  Angel  of  the  blind  and  dead. 
Custom,  with  iron  mace  points  to  the  gravea 
When  her  own  standard  desolately  waves 
Over  the  dust  of  Prophets  and  of  Kings. 
Many  yet  stand  in  her  array — '  she  paves 
Her  path  with  human  hearts,'  and  o'er  it  flings 
The  wUdering  gloom  of  her  iTnmeasurable  wings. 

XXV. 

**  There  is  a  plain  beneath  the  City's  wall, 
Boimded  by  misty  mountains,  wide  and  vast. 
Millions  there  lifl  at  Freedom's  thrilling  call 
Ten  thousand  standards  wide,  they  load  the  blast 
Which  bears  one  sound  of  many  voices  past. 
And  startles  on  his  throne  their  sceptred  foe : 
He  sits  amid  his  idle  pomp  aghast, 
And  that  his  power  hath  past  away,  doth  know- 
Why  pause  the  victor  swords  to  seal  his  overthrow  ? 

XXVI. 

"The  tymnt's  giinrds  resistance  yet  maintain  : 
Fearless,  and  fierce,  and  hard  as  beasts  of  blood ; 
They  stand  a  speck  amid  the  peopled  plain ; 
Carnage  and  ruin  have  been  made  their  food 
From  infancry-^ill  has  become  their  good. 
And  for  its  hateful  sake  their  will  has  wove 
The  chains  which  eat  their  hearts — ^the  multitude 
Surrounding  them,  with  words  of  human  love. 
Seek  from  their  own  decay  tlieir  stubborn  minds  to 
move. 

XXVII. 

"  Over  the  land  is  felt  a  sudden  pause, 
As  night  and  day  tboa.e  ruthless  bands  around 
The  watch  of  love  is  kept : — a  trance  which  awes 
The  thoughts  of  men  with  hope — as  when  the  sound 
Of  whirlwind,  whose  fierce  blasts  the  waves  and 

clouds  confound, 
Dies  suddenly,  the  mariner  in  fear 
Feels  silence  sink  u()on  his  heart — thus  botmd, 
The  conquerors  pause,  and  oh !  may  freemen  ne'er 
Clasp  the  relentless  knees  of  Dread,  the  murderer! 

XXVIII. 

"  If  blood  be  shed,  'tis  but  a  change  and  choice 
Of  bonds, — from  slavery  to  cowardice 
A  wretched  fiill  f — uplift  thy  charmed  voice, 
Pour  on  those  evil  men  the  love  that  lies 
Hovering  within  those  spirit-soothing  eyes — 
Arise,  my  friend,  fiu'ewell !  "-^As  thus  he  spake. 
From  the  green  earth  lightly  I  did  arise, 
As  one  out  of  dim  dreams  that  doth  awake, 
And  look'd  upon  the  depth  of  that  reposing  lake. 
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,  n/>^Laiilil«  kef— it  onc"  tiwi  been 
*^«^of  liBf  Ihoughu,  and  ■[ill  iho  grace 
^  '°''^^^''  ■i^''""'  ™*'- ''"  '''<'"  '  lingering 

XXXI. 

flieo  WM  1 1  ShB  ilumber'd  niih  the  deid. 
?i^  and  juy  anil  P™™.  ''"''  «™<^  «™i  go"*. 
Vvju  ,1,6  cloud  periih,  w%n  the  beams  are  fled 
£liii;h  Bleep''!  in  Bkiru  in  guld  f  or  dntk  and  lone, 
path  i>  ■"'  I'i">''bI>  >)>«  puihs  of  night  unknown, 
On  ouiBprflid  wingi  of  ii«  own  wind  upborne, 
Pour  rnin  upon  the  eorih  I  the  ilan  are  ihown, 
'  Wlien  the  cold  moon  ahiupeni  her  lilver  horn 
[Indar  (be  hb,  and  make  the  wide  night  not  Ibrkini. 

XXXII. 

StrengOien'd  in  heart,  fet  iiid,  that  aged  toan 
I  led.  iviih  inten^hange  or  looki  and  lean. 
And  lingecing  speech,  anil  to  the  Cimp  began 
My  waj.  O'er  many  a  mouniain  chain  which  rean 
Ita  hundred  creed  alotl.  ray  ftpiril  bean 
My  frame ;  o'er  many  a  dale  and  many  a  moor, 
And  gaily  now  me  lecma  aemne  earih  wear* 
The  blooroy  aprjng'a  Blnr-bright  InveaTilure. 
A  Titian  which  aught  ud  bom  ndnera  might  allun. 


My  powen  revived  w 


erthe^ 


id  Ik 


Throogh  many  a  vale  of  that  hi 

At  night  when  I  rcpoaod,  fair  drranx  did  pes 
Batore  my  pillow ; — my  own  Cythnn  wai 
Hot  like  a  child  of  death,  among  them  everj 
When  I  aroaa  from  rest,  a  woful  ma» 
That  genileM  sleep  aecra'd  from  my  life  lo  sever, 
Af  if  the  light  ofyoulb  u'ere  not  wiihdrawi)  lot  ever. 

XXXIV. 
Ays  ■•  I  went,  that  maiden  who  had  rear'd 
The  larch  of  Truth  alar,  of  whoao  high  deedi 
The  Hermil  in  hii  pilgrimage  hod  heard. 
Haunted  my  Ihaughli — Ah.  Hope  ita  tickneai  liMdi 
With  wbalaoe'et  it  finds,  or  flowen  or  weodii ! 
Could  she  bo  Cylhi 


si;  ::"'l'°"h"''°""°""" '"""■■ 

way  was  Ihv  tiope  not  torture  ^  yet  i 
A  light  uound  my  a-.epa  which  would  a 


nbreedit 


The  plain,  the  Cily.  and  the  Camp  bctow. 
Skirted  the  midnight  Ocean's  gliminehnj  *• 
The  Cily'a  moon-lit  spires  and  myrisd  hnia 
like  itais  in  a  lubliuiar  sky  did  glo«, 
And  fima  blaied  6r  amid  the  atWttr'd  nnK 
ike  apringa  of  Same,  which  borsl  vbutaxi 
Eorthijuake  ilampa. 


An  slept  but  thoeo  in  watchful  araB  wio  mi 
And  those  who  aate  tending  the  beacnn'i  li!l<- 
Aml  the  few  soundi  Irom  that  vut  muhindt 
Made  alienee  more  profound— Oh,  vbil  \-wi-' 
Of  human  thought  waa  cradled  id  tbsi  litli' 
How  many  hearta  iropeneirably  vtild 
Beat  undcnteath  ila  ihade.  what  aeoH  fi(U 
Evil  and  good,  in  woven  panion)  nuil'd. 
Waged  through  thai  ailent  IhrODg;  avarllia'ii'''  ' 


And  now  the  Power  of  Good  held  vkinT 
So,  Ihtough  the  labyrinlh  of  tnany  a  ica^ 
Among  the  ailent  millioiu  who  dkt  lia 
In  innocent  sleep,  eiultingly  I  want; 
The  moon  had  leA  Heaven  deMrt  DOW.  W  >^ 
Finm  eaitem  mom  the  Rnl  bint  Insm  *^^ 
An  armed  youth — over  bii  apew  be  bcnl 
His  downward  face^'  A  friend !"  i  tned  •!»_ 


IV. 

I  Bate  beaide  him  while  the  looming  btam 
Crept  ilowly  over  Heaven,  and  talk'd  (iii  ^ 
Of  ilioae  immortal  hopa.  a  glorioin  IhCMl 
Which  led  us  forth,  until  the  stars  gie"  J*' 
And  all  the  while,  methought.  ha  TOKedrim^ 
As  if  it  diowned  in  retnembiance  were 
Oflhoughlt  which  make  Iho  moiit  eyn  "«•''" 
Al  last,  when  daylight  'gan  Id  ffll  the  sir, 
He  look'd  on  me.  and  cried  in  wonder, "  ThoD  ifl  bet 


Then,  suddenly,  I  knew  it  wai  dw  yinil> 
In  whom  its  earlieil  hopss'niT  spirit  fcea^'     . 
■    ■       ■  ■lhis^'•'™*■ 
..  iB.Bl«iceta»^' 
,iolDilih»il««» 


And  thoughtlesa  pride  his  bva  in 


Whilst  he  was  iiujin.«tis  -uu  •  -.«.. ,  ^^ 

The  truth  now  came  uinn  me.  w  the  grand 

Teaia  of  repenting  joy.  whidi  ftrt  intmilid^^ 

Fell  bat,  and  o'er  ita  peace  oMiniiiglinfipm"""** 
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VI. 
Thus,  while  wiih  rapid  lips  and  earnest  eyea 
We  talk'd,  a  aound  of  sweeping  conflict  spread, 
As  from  the  earth  did  suddenly  arise ; 
Froni  every  tent,  roused  by  that  clamor  dread, 
Our  bands  ouisprung  and  seized  their  arni»— we 

sped 
Towards  the  lound  :  oar  tribes  were  gathering  far, 
Tb(«e  sanguine  slaves  amid  ten  tb<^and  dead 
Stabb'd  in  ibeir  sleep,  trampled  in  treacherous  war, 
"be  gentle  hoarts  whose  power  their  lives  had  lought 
to  spare.  ^ 

vn. 

like  rabid  nakea,  that  sting  some  gende  child 
VMki  brings  them  fixxl,  when  winter  (alse  and  iair 
Allartt  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles,  so  wild 
They  rage  among  the  camp :— they  overbear 
Thf  patriot  hosts— confusion,  then  despair 
Descends  like  night — when  "  Laon ! "  one  did  cry : 
Lie  a  bright  ghost  fh)m  Heaven  that  shout  did 

scare 
The  ilsves,  and  widening  through  the  vaulted  sky, 
flem'd  sent  from  Earth  to  Heaven  in  sign  of  victory. 

vra. 

In  sadden  panic  those  false  morderere  fled, 
Like  insect  tribes  before  the  northern  gale : 
But  swifter  still,  our  hosts  encompossed 
Their  shatter'd  ranks,  and  in  a  craggy  vale. 
Where  even  their  fierce  despair  might  naught  avail. 
Hemm'd  ihem  around! — and  then  revenge  and 

fear 
Made  the  high  ^Hrtue  of  the  patriots  fail : 
One  pointed  at  his  foe  the  mortal  spear— 
nub'd  before  its  point,  and  cried,  "Forbear,  forbear!" 

IX. 

The  ipear  tnmsfix'd  my  arm  that  was  uplifted 

Id  twifl  expostulation,  and  the  blood 

Gmh'd  round  its  point :  J  smiled,  and — **  Oh !  thou 

gifted 
With  eloquence  which  shall  not  be  withstood. 
Flow  thos  I" — I  cried  in  joy,  "  thou  vital  flood, 
Until  my  heart  be  dry,  ere  thus  the  cause 
For  which  thou  wert  aught  worthy  be  subdued — 
Ah,  ye  are  paler—ye  weep,~-your  passions  pause*— 
Til  well !  ye  feel  the  truth  of  love's  benignant  laws. 

X 

"  Soldiers,  our  brethren  and  our  friends  are  slain : 
Ve  morder'd  them,  I  think,  as  they  did  sleep ! 
Abs,  ivhat  have  ye  done  f  the  slightest  pain 
Which  ye  might  sufler,  there  vi^re  eyes  to  weep ; 
But  ye  have  quench 'd  them — there  were  smileA  to 

steep 
Vmir  hearts  in  balm,  but  they  are  lost  in  woe ; 
And  those  whom  tove  did  set  his  watch  to  keep 
Around  your  tents  truth's  freedom  to  bestow, 
fe  stabb'd  as  they  did  sieei>— but  they  forgive  ye 

now. 

XI. 

"0  whsre&re  should  ill  ever  flow  from  ill. 
And  pom  still  keener  pain  for  ever  breed  t 
We  all  are  brethren--evbn  the  slaves  who  kill 
ror  hire,  are  men !  and  to  avenge  misdeed 
0&  the  misdoer,  doth  but  Misery  feed 
^ith  her  own  broken  heart !  O  Earth,  O  Heaven  I 
And  thou,  dread  Nature,  which  to  every  deed 
And  all  that  lives,  or  is,  to  be  hath  given,  • 
Lven  IB  to  thee  have  these  done  ill,  and  are  fbrgiven. 


XII. 
**  Join  then  your  hands  and  hearts,  and  let  the  past 
fie  as  a  grave  which  gives  not  up  its  dead 
To  evil  thoughts." — A  film  then  overcast 
My  sense  with  dimness,  for  the  wound,  which 

bled 
Freshly,  swift  shadows  o'er  mine  eyes  had  shed. 
When  I  awoke,  I  lay  'mid  friends  and  foes, 
And  earnest  countenances  on  me  shed 
The  light  of  questioning  looks,  whilst  one  did  close 
My  wound  with  balmiest  herbs,  and  soothed  me  to 

repose. 

xm. 

And  one  whose  spear  had  pierced  me,  lean*d  be- 
side 
With  quivering  lips  and  humid  eyes ; — and  all 
^Seenl'd  like  some  brothers  on  a  journey  wide 
Gone  forth,  whom  now  strange  meeting  did  befall 
In  a  strange  land,  round  one  whom  they  might 

call 
Their  friend,  their  chief,  dieir  father,  for  assay 
Of  peril,  which  had  saved  them  from  the  thrall 
Of  death,  now  suffering.    Thus  the  vast  array 
Of  those  fraternal  bands  were  reconciled  that  day. 

XIV. 
Lifbng  the  thimder  of  their  acdamatioii. 
Towards  the  City  then  the  multitude. 
And  I  among  them,  went  in  joy — a  nation 
Made  free  by  love,^ — a  mighty  brotherhood 
link'd  by  a  jealous  interchange  of  good ; 
A  glorious  pageant,  nrare  magnificent 
Than  kingly  slaves  array'd  in  gold  and  blood ; 
When  they  return  from  carnage,  and  are  sent 
In  triumph  bright  beneath  the  populous  battlement 

XV. 

Afar,  the  City  walls  were  throng'd  on  high. 
And  myriads  on  each  giddy  turret  clung, 
And  to  each  spire  for  lesRening  in  the  sky. 
Bright  pennons  on  the  idle  winds  were  hung ; 
As  we  approach'd  a  shout  of  jojrance  sprung 
At  once  from  all  the  ctowd,  as  if  the  vast 
And  peopled  F.arth  its  boundless  skies  among 
The  sudden  clamor  of  delight  had  cast. 
When  from  before  its  face  some  general  wreck  had 
past 

XVI. 
Our  armies  through  the  City's  hundred  gates 
Were  pour'd,  like  brooks  which  to  the  rocky  lair 
Of  some  deep  lake,  whose  silence  them  awaits. 
Throng  from  the  mountains  when  the  storms  are 

there; 
And  as  we  past  through  the  calm  sunny  air, 
A  thousand  flower-inwoven  crowns  were  shed, 
The  token  flowers  of  truth  and  freedom  fair, 
And  fairest  hands  bound  them  on  many  a  head« 
Those  angels  of  love's  heaven,  that  over  all  was 

spread. 

xvn. 

I  trod  as  one  tranced  in  some  rapturous  vision ; 
Those  bloody  bands  so  lately  reconciled. 
Were,  ever  as  they  went,  by  the  contrition 
Of  anger  tum'd  to  love  from  ill  beguiled. 
And  every  one  on  them  more  gently  smiled, 
Because  they  had  done  evil .' — ^the  sweet  awe 
Of  such  mild  looks  made  their  own  hearts  grow 

*  mild. 

And  did  with  sofl  attraction  ever  draw 

Their  spirits  to  the  love  of  freedom's  equal  law. 
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xvnr. 

And  they,  and  all,  in  one  load  symphony 
My  name  which  Liberty,  commingling,  UAed 
««The  friend  and  the  preserver  of  the  free ! 
The  parent  of  this  joy ! "  and  fair  eyes  gifled 
With  feelings,  caught  from  one  who  had  uplifted 
The  light  of  a  great  spirit,  round  me  shone ; 
And  all  the  shapes  of  this  grand  sceneiy  shiAed 
Like  restlesB  clouds  before  the  stedfast  sun, — 
Where  was  that  Maid  ?  i  ask'd,  but  it^was  known 
of  none. 

XIX. 

Laone  waa  the  name  her  love  had  chosen. 
For  she  was  nameless,  and  her  birth  none  knew : 
Where  was  Laone  now  ? — the  words  were  frozen 
Within  my  lips  with  fear ;  but  to  subdue 
Such  dreadful  hope,  to  my  great  task  was  due. 
And  when  at  length  one  brought  reply,  that  she 
To-morrow  would  appear,  I  then  withdrew 
To  judge  what  need  for  that  great  throng  might 
be, 
For  now  the  stars  came  thick  over  the  tv^ilight  sea. 

XX. 

Tet  need  was  none  for  rest  or  food  to  care, 
£ven  though  that  multitude  was  passing  great. 
Since  each  one  for  the  other  did  prepare 
All  kindly  succor — ^Therefore  to  the  gate 
Of  the  Imperial  House,  now, desolate, 
I  past,  and  there  wns  found  agliasi,  tUone, 
The  fallen  Tyrant ! — silently  he  sate 
Ufmn  the  footstool  of  liis  golden  throne, 
Which,  Starr 'd  with  sunny  gems,  in  its  own  lustre  shone. 

XXI. 

Alone,  but  for  one  child,  who  led  before  him 
A  graceful  dance :  the  only  living  thing 
Of  all  the  crowd,  which  thither  to  adore  him 
Flock'd  yesterday,  who  solace  sought  to  bring 
In  his  abandonment ! — she  knew  the  King 
Had  praised  her  dance  of  yore,  and  now  she  wove 
Its  circles,  aye  weeping  and  murmuring 
*Mid  her  sad  task  of  unregarded  love. 
That  to  no  smiles  it  might  his  speechless  sadness  move. 

• 

XXII. 
She  fled  to  him,  and  wildly  clasp'd  his  feet 
When  human  ateps  were  heard : — ^he  moved  nor 

spoke. 
Nor  changed  his  hue,  nor  raised  his  looks  to  meet 
The  gaze  of  strangera— our  loud  entrance  woke 
The  echoes  of  the  hall,  which  circling  broke 
The  calm  of  its  recesses, — ^like  a  tomb 
Its  sculptured  walls  vacantly  to  the  stroke 
Of  footfalls  answered,  and  the  twilight's  gloom, 
Lay  like  a  chamel's  mist  within  the  radiant  dome. 

xxin. 

The  little  child  stood  up  when  wo  came  nigh ; 
Her  lipa  and  cheeks  scem'd  very  pale  and  wan. 
But  on  her  forehead,  and  within  her  eye 
Lay  beauty,  which  makes  hearts  that  feed  thereon 
Sick  with  excess  of  sweetness ;  on  the  throne 
She  lean'd ; — the  King  with  gather'd  brow,  and  lipa 
Wreathed  by  long  8C0171,  did  inly  sneer  and  Crown 
With  hue  like  that  when  some  great  painter  dips 
ilia  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipse. 


XXIV. 
She  stood  beside  him  hke  a  rainbow  bruded 
Within  some  storm,  when  scajrce  its  shadow  wt 
From  the  blue  paths  of  the  swifl  son  have  &ded ; 
A  sweet  and  solemn  smile,  like  Cythna'i,  cast 
One  moment's  light,  which  made  my  beut  beit 

(ait, 
0*er  that  child's  parted  lip»— a  gleam  of  hbi^ 
A  shade  of  vanish'd  days, — as  the  tean  part 
Which  wrapt  it,  even  as  with  a  father'i  ba 
I  press'd  those  softest  eyes  in  trembling  teadenoa 

XXV. 

The  sceptred  wretch  then  from  that  aobtode 
I  drew,  and  of  his  change  ooropaaiooate, 
With  words  of  sadness  soothed  hit  nigged  nocd. 
Bui  he,  while  pride  and  fear  held  deep  debm. 
With  sullen  guile  of  ill-diasembled  bate 
Glared  on  me  as  a  toothless  snake  might  giate: 
Pity,  not  scorn  1  felt,  though  desolate 
The  desolator  now,  and  unaware 
The  curses  which  he  mock'd  had  caught  faim  fa^&a 
hair. 

XXVI. 
I  led  him  forth  from  that  which  now  migbt  mm 
A  gorgeous  grave :  through  portals  acoIpCnnddepr 
With  imagery  beautiful  as  dream 
We  went,  and  left  the  shades  which  tend  on  dap 
Over  its  unregarded  gold  to  keep 
Their  silent  watch. — The  child  trod  faintiofif, 
And  as  she  went,  the  tean  which  she  did  weep 
Glanced  in  tlie  starlight ;  wilder'd  seemed  At, 
And  when  I  spake,  for  sobs  she  could  not  anmeriM 

XXVII. 
At  last  the  tyrant  cried,  *'  She  himgen,  daTC. 
Stab  her,  or  give  her  bread  !^* — It  was  a  Me 
Such  as  sick  fancies  in  a  newHooade  grave 
Might  hear.    I  trembled,  for  the  truth  Viv  knofti 
He  with  Ibis  child  had  Uius  been  left  akme, 
And  neither  had  gone  forth  for  food,— but  be 
In  mingled  pride  and  awe  cower'd  near  hiithnMi 
And  she,  a  ntusling  of  captivity. 
Knew  naught  beyond  those  walls,  nor  idiai  nd 
change  might  be. 

xxvm. 

And  she  was  troubled  at  a  chaim  wilbdravB 
Thus  suddenly  ,*  that  sceptres  ruled  do  fflor»' 
That  even  from  gold  the  dreadful  stm^ih  «* 

gone, 
Which  once  made  all  things  subject  to  ita  pow«^' 
Such  wonder  seized  him,  aft  if  hour  by  hour 
The  past  had  come  again ;  and  the  swift  &U 
Of  one  so  great  and  terrible  of  yohe. 
To  desolateness,  in  the  hearts  of  all 

like  wonder  stirr'd,  who  saw  such  awiiil  ckiflp 
befoU. 

XXIX. 
A  mighty  crowd,  such  as  the  wide  land  poon 
Once  in  ili  thousand  years,  ndw  galher'd  rooBd 
The  fallen  tyrant ; — like  the  rush  of  ahoweiv 
Of  hail  in  spring,  pattering  along  the  grouod, 
Tiieir  many  footsteps  fell,  else  came  no  tooad 
From  the  wide  multitude :  that  lonely  m*n 
Th^  knew  the  burthen  of  his  change,  snd  fcatid 
Concealing  in  the  dust  his  visage  wan. 

Refuge  from  the  keen  looks  which  thro'  hia  boaon  no 
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And  he  wn  fiunt  withal :  f  mte  beside  him 
Upon  the  earth,  and  took  that  child  ao  fair 
From  hit  weak  arms,  that  ill  might  none  betide  him 
Or  her,^— vi^n  food  was  brought  to  them,  her  share 
To  his  Bveited  lips  the  child  did  bear, 
Bat  when  she  saw  he  had  enough,  she  ate 
And  wept  the  while ; — ^the  lonely  man's  despair 
Htmger  then  overcame,  and  of  his  state 
Foi]ptfiil,  oo  the  dust  as  in  a  trance  he  sate. 

XKXL 

Skwly  dw  silence  of  the  maltitodes 
Put,  ss  when  for  is  heard  in  some  lone  dell 
The  gathering  of  a  wind  among  the  woods— 
And  he  is  fallen !  they  cry,  he  who  did  dwell 
Like  &inine  or  the  plague,  of  aaght  more  fell 
Anoog  our  homes,  ia  iallen !  die  murderer 
Who  ilaked  his  thirsting  soul  as  from  a  well 
Of  Mood  and  tears  with  ruin !  he  is  here ! 
Suokia  agulf  of  soom  firom  which  none  may  him  rear! 

xxxn. 

7%en  wssheaid— He  who  judgedlethim  be  brought 
To  judgment!  blood  ibr  blood  cries  from  the  soU 
(^  which  his  crimes  have  deep  pollution  wrought! 
Shall  Oihman  only  unavenged  despoil  ? 
9uU  they  who  by  the  stress  of  grinding  toil 
Wreit  from  the  unwilling  earth  his  luxuries, 
Penih  ibr  crime,  while  his  foul  blood  may  boil, 
Or  creep  within  his  veins  at  will  t — Arise ! 
Afid  to  high  justice  make  her  chosen  sacrifice. 

XXXIU. 

"What  do  ye  seek  ?  what  fear  ye  ?**  then  I  cried, 
Soddenly  starting  forth,  **  that  ye  should  shed 
The  blood  of  Otbman — if  your  hearts  are  tried 
In  the  true  love  of  freedom,  cease  to  dread 
'niis  one  poor  lonely  roan — beneath  Heaven  spread 
In  purest  light  above  us  all,  through  earth. 
Maternal  earth,  who  doth  her  sweet  smiles  shed 
For  all,  let  him  go  free ;  until  the  worth 
Of  hnaian  nature  win  from  these  a  second  birth. 

XXXIV. 

"  What  call  ye  justice  t  is  there  one  who  ne*er 
In  Kcret  thought  Ims  wish'd  another's  ill  7 — 
Are  ye  all  pure  ?  let  those  stand  forth  who  hear. 
And  tremble  not    Shall  they  insult  and  kill. 
If  iuch  they  be  f  their  mild  eyes  can  they  fill 
With  the  fidse  anger  of  the  hypocrite  ? 
Alas,  such  were  not  pure — the  chasten'd  will 
^  virtue  sees  that  justice  is  the  light 
Of  love,  and  not  revenge,  and  terror  and  despite." 

XXXV. 

The  murmur  of  the  people  slowly  dying, 
I'ansed  as  I  spake,  then  those  who  near  me  were, 
^•■t  gentle  looks  where  the  lone  man  was  lying 
^^'^'ixidiiig  his  head,  which  now  that  infant  fair 
Oup'd  oa  her  lap  in  silence ;— through  the  air 
^bi  were  then  heard,  and  many  kiss'd  my  feet 
IJ' pity's  madness,  and  to  the  despair 
^  him  whom  late  they  cursed,  a  solace  sweet 


lb 


very  victmis  brought—sofl  looks  and  speeches  meet 


XXXVI. 

Then  to  a  home  for  his  repose  assign'd, 
Accompanied  by  the  still  throng  he  went 
In  silence,  where  to  soothe  his  rankling  mind, 
Some  likeness  of  his  ancient  state  was  lent ; 
And  if  his  heart  could  have  been  Innocent 
As  those  who  pardon'd  him,  he  might  have  ended 
His  days  in  peace ;  but  his  strait  lips  were  bent, 
Men  said,  into  a  smile  which  guile  portended, 
A  sight  with  which  that  child-like  hope  with  fear 
was  blended. 

xxxvn. 

Twas  midnight  now,  the  eve  of  that  great  day 
Whereon  the  many  nations  at  whose  call 
The  chains  of  earth  like  mist  melted  away, 
Decreed  to  hold  a  sacred  Festival, 
A  rite  to  attest  the  equality  of  all 
Who  live.    So  to  their  homes,  to  dream  or  wake, 
All  went   The  sleepless  silence  did  recall 
Laone  to  my  thoughts,  with  hopes  that  make 
The  flood  recede  from  which  their  thirst  they  seek  to 
slake. 

xxxvm. 

Tlie  dawn  flow'd  forth,  and  from  its  purple  fbnntaina 
I  drank  those  hopes  which  make  the  spirit  quail ; 
As  to  the  plain  between  the  mis^  mountains 
And  the  great  City,  with  a  cotmtenance  pale 
I  went  >— it  was  a  sight  which  might  avaU 
To  make  men  weep  exulting  tears,  for  whom 
Now  first  from  human  power  the  reverend  veil 
Was  torn,  to  see  Earth  from  her  general  womb 
Pour  forth  her  swarming  sons  to  a  fiatemal  doom : 

XXXIX. 

To  see,  for  glancing  in  the  misty  morning, 
The  signs  of  that  innumerable  host. 
To  hear  one  sound  of  many  made,  the  warning 
Of  Earth  to  Heaven  from  its  free  children  tost, 
While  the  eternal  hills,  and  the  sea  lost 
In  wavering  light,  and  starring  the  blue  sky 
The  city's  myriad  spires  of  gold,  almost 
With  human  joy  made  mute  society. 
Its  witnesses  with  men  who  must  hereafter  be. 

XL 

To  see  like  some  vast  island  from  the  Ocean, 
The  Altar  of  the  Federation  rear 
Its  pile  i'  the  midst ;  a  work«  which  the  devotion 
Of  millions  in  one  night  created  there. 
Sudden,  as  when  the  moonrise  makes  appear 
Strange  clouds  in  the  east ;  a  marble  pyramid 
Distinct  with  steps :  that  mighty  shape  did  wear 
The  light  of  genius ;  its  still  slmdow  hid 
Far  ships :  to  know  its  height  the  morning  mists  forbid! 

XLI. 

To  hear  the  restless  multitudes  for  ever 
Aroimd  the  base  of  that  great  Altar  flow. 
As  on  some  mountain  islet  burst  and  shiver 
Atlantic  waves ;  and  solemnly  and  slow 
As  the  wind  bore  that  tumult  to  and  fro. 
To  feel  the  dreamlike  music,  which  did  swim 
Like  beams  through  floating  clouds  on  waves  below 
Falling  in  pauses,  from  that  Altar  dim, 
As  silver-sounding  tongues  breathed  an  aerial  hymn. 
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XLn. 

To  he&r,  to  see,  to  live,  was  on  that  mom 
Lethean  joy !  ao  that  all  those  aasembled 
Cast  oflf  their  memoriea  of  the  post  outworn ; 
Two  only  borams  with  their  own  life  trembled. 
And  mine  was  one<—and  we  had  both  dtBaemUed; 
80  with  a  beating  heart  I  went,  and  one. 
Who  having  much,  covets  yet  more,  resembled ; 
A  lost  and  dear  poneasion,  which  not  won. 
He  walks  in  lonely  gloom  beneath  the  noonday  sun. 

xun. 

To  the  great  Pyramid  I  came :  its  stair 
With  female  quires  was  throng'd :  the  loveliest 
Among  the  free,  grouped  with  its  sculptures  rare ; 
As  I  approach'd,  the  morning's  golden  mist. 
Which  now  the  wonder-stricken  breezes  kist 
With  their  cold  lips,  fled,  and  the  summit  shone 
Like  Athos  seen  from  Samothracia,  drest 
In  earliest  light  by  vintagers,  and  one 
Sate  there,  a  female  Shape  upon  an  ivory  thrcme. 

XUV. 

A  Form  most  like  the  imagined  habitant 
Of  silver  exhalations  sprung  from  dawn. 
By  winds  which  feed  on  sunrise  woven,  to  enchant 
'The  ikiths  of  men :  all  mortal  eyes  were  drawn, 
As  fiimish'd  mariners  through  strange  seas  gone 
Gaze  on  a  burning  watch-tower,  by  the  light 
Of  those  divinest  lineaments — alone 
With  thoughts  which  none  could  share,  from  that 
fair  sight 
I  turned  in  sickness,  ibr  a  veil  shrouded  her  coun- 
tenance  bright 

XLV. 

And,  neither  did  I  hear  the  acclamations. 
Which  from  brief  silence  bursting,  fill'd  the  air 
With  her  strange  name  and  mine,  from  all  the  nations 
Which  we,  they  said,  iQ  strength  had  gather'd  thero 
From  the  sleep  of  bondage ;  nor  the  vision  &ir 
Of  that  bright  pogeantry  beheld, — but  blind 
And  silent,  as  a  breathing  corpse  did  fare, 
Leaning  upon  my  friend,  till  like  a  wind 
To  ie  ver'd  cheeks,  a  voice  flow'd  o'er  my  troubled  mind. 

XLVI. 

Like  music  of  some  minstrel  heavenly  gifted, 
To  one  whom  fiends  enthral,  this  voice  to  me ; 
Scarce  did  I  wish  her  veil  to  be  uplifted, 
I  was  so  calm  and  joyous. — ^I  could  see 
The  platform  where  we  stood,  the  statues  three 
Which  kept  their  marble  watch  on  that  high  shrine. 
The  multitudes,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea ; 
As  when  eclipse  hath  past,  things  sudden  shine 
To  men's  aatonish'd  eyes  most  clear  and  crystalline. 

XLVII. 
At  flnt  Laone  spoke  most  tremuloiisly : 
But  soon  her  voice  the  calmneai  which  it  shed 
Gather'd,  and — ^  Thou  art  whom  I  sought  to  see, 
And  thou  art  our  first  votaiy  here,"  she  said : 
**  I  had  a  dear  friend  once,  but  he  is  dead ! — 
And  of  all  those  on  the  wide  earth  who  breathe, 
Thou  dost  resemble  him  alone— I  spread 
This  veil  between  us  two,  that  thou  beneath 
Shooldst  image  one  who  may  have  been  long  lost  in 
death. 


XLVni. 

**  For  this  wilt  Aoa  not  heneefbilh  pankn  lae? 
Yes,  but  those  joys  which  silence  will  requite 
Forbid  reply ; — why  men  have  chosen  me, 
To  be  the  Priestess  of  this  holiest  rite 
I  scarcely  know,  but  that  the  fk)ods  of  ligbt 
Which  flow  over  the  woM,  have  bone  me  iiiti»r 
To  meet  thee,  l<Mig  most  dear ;  and  now  muie 
Thine  hand  with  mine,  and  may  all  comfort  wither 
From  both  the  hearts  whose  pulse  in  joy  now  best 
together. 

XLIX 
If  our  own  will  aa  otheis'  law  we  bind. 
If  the  foul  worship  trampled  here  we  ieir; 
If  as  ourselves  we  cease  to  love  oar  kindr- 
She  paused  and  pointed  upwards— sculptured  ifaen 
Three  shapes  aroimd  her  ivoiy  throne  ^>peir; 
One  was  a  Giant,  like  a  child  asleep 
On  a  loose  rock,  whose  grasp  cmsh'd,  si  it  wm 
In  dream,  sceptres  and  crowns ;  and  one  did  keep 
Its  watchful  eyes  in  doubt  whether  to  mile  or  vet^; 


A  Woman  sitting  on  the  sculptured  dirit 
Of  the  broad  earth,  and  feeding  fiom  one  liwt 
A  human  babe  and  a  young  basilisk ; 
Her  looks  were  sweet  as  Heaven's  when  kntiiert 
In  Autumn  eves : — ^The  third  Image  wu  drea 
In  white  wings  swif\  as  clouds  in  winter  doa, 
Beneath  his  feet,  'mongst  ghastliest  formi,  rfprnt 
Lay  Faith,  an  obscene  worm,  who  sooghttone. 
\Vhile  calmly  on  the  Sun  he  tum'd  his  diBmnid  net 

LI. 

Beside  that  Image  then  I  sate,  while  she 
Stood,  'mid  the  throngs  which  everebb'diadfcv'" 
Like  light  amid  the  shadows  of  the  sea 
Cast  from  one  cloudless  star,  and  00  the  ciosd 
That  touch  which  none  who  feels  fbtgete,  benov'd; 
And  whilst  the  sun  retum'd  the  sted&st  gitt 
Of  the  great  Image  aa  o'er  Heaven  it  glode, 
That  rite  had  place ;  it  ceased  when §aDt^'»^ 
Bum'd  o'er  the  isles ;  all  stood  in  joy  sod  deep 


When  in  the  silence  of  all  spirits  there 
Laone's  voice  was  felt,  and  through  the  air 
Her  thrilling  gestures  spoke,  moet  eloqueodf  i"' 


1. 

"  Calm  art  thou  as  yon  sunset !  swift  and  stnoj 

As  new-fledged  Eagles,  beautiful  and  young. 

That  float  among  the  blinding  beams  of  doR^* 

And  underneath  thy  feet  writhe  Faith,  sod  m 

Custom,  and  Hell,  and  mortal  Melsncboly— 

Hark!  the  Earth  starts  to  hear  the  mighty  «uih< 

Of  thy  voice  sublime  and  holy; 

Its  free  spirits  here  assembled. 

See  thee,  feel  thee,  know  thee  dow«— 

To  thy  voice  their  hearts  have  trembled. 

Like  ten  thousand  clouds  which  flow 

With  one  wide  wnid  as  it  flies ! 

Wisdom !  thy  iireaistible  children  riis 

To  hail  thee,  and  the  elamenci  they  chsin 
And  their  own  win  ID  8W«U  the  gk»y  orthytnoi 
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"0  Spirit  fift  uid  deep  as  Night  and  Heaven! 
Mother  ind  soul  of  all  to  which  ir  given 
The  light  of  life,  the  lovelineas  of  being. 
Lol  thoQ  4ost  reascend  the  haman  heart, 
"Hiy  throne  of  power,  almighty  as  thou  wert, 
b  dreams  of  Poeli  old  grown  pale  hy  seeing 
The  shade  of  thee : — now,  millions  start 
To  feel  thy' lightnings  through  them  burning: 
Nttnre,  or  God,  or  Love,  or  Pleasure,   « 
Ot  Sympathy  the  sad  tears  turning 
To  motaa]  smiles,  a  drainless  treasure. 
Descends  amidst  as;~-Soom  and  Hate, 
Revenge  and  Selfishness  are  desolate^ 
A  himdrad  nationa  swear  that  there  sbUl  be 
%BailPe«De and  Love,  amoqgthe  good  and  free ! 

.    •  3. 

"Eldest  of  dunga,  divine  Equality! 
Wadam  and  Love  are  hat  the  slaves  of  thee, 
The  Angels  of  thy  sway,  tlur  pear  around  thee 
Traanres  fimn  all  the  cells  of  human  thought. 
And  from  the  Stars,  and  from  the  Ocean  brought. 
And  the  lastH  vmg  heart  whose  beatingB  bound  d^ee : 
The  powerful  and  the  wiae  had  sought 
Diy  coming,  diou  in  light  descending ' 
O'er  the'  widto  land  which  is  thine  own 
like  the  tpimg  whose  breath  is  blending 
All  blasii  of  fragrance  into  one, 
Comeit  upon  the  paths  of  men! — 
Eirth  bares  her  generAl  bosom  to  thy  ken. 
And  all  her  children  here  in  glory  meet 
To  feed  upon  thy  smilea,  and  chisp  thy  sAcred  feet. 

4. 

"  My  hnthren,  waare  free !  the  plains  and  mountains 
"Hte  gnj  seaahore,  die  fi>reats  and  th*  fiiunlaina. 
An  haunts  of  happieat  dwellers ;«— manand  woman, 
"I^  ooranon  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrow 
From  kwlesB  love  a  aolaoe  ibr  their  sorrow; 
for  oA  we  still  must  weep,  since  we  ara^hqman. 
A  ttmny  nigfat'a  aereneat  inorrow, 
^^^hoie  showers  aie  pity's  gentle  tean, 
Whose  cbuds  are  smiles  of  those  that  die 
like  infitnts  without  hopea  or  fears, 
And  whose  beams  aro  joys  that  lie 
Id  blended  hearts,  now  holds  dominion ; 
The  dswB  of  mind,  which  upwards  on  a  pinion 
^me,  iwift  aa  aunriae,  fiur  illumines  space, 
And  clsspi  this  banan  world  in  its  own  blight 
emhnoe! 

5. 

"My  hrethren,  we  are  free !  the  froiti  are  glowing 
BcQBKth  the  stan^  and  the  night-winds  are  flovHng 
^er  the  ripe  oonw  the  birds  and  beaeto  aredream- 

itig— ' 
Never  again  may  blood  of  bird  or  beast 
^j^  irith  its  venomous  stream  a  human  least ! 
yo  the  pue  sbea  in  accusation  ateannig, 
ATengiag  poiaoiis  shall  have  ceased 

^  feed  diaeaae  and  fear  and  madness, 

2^  dwelleia  of  the  earth  and  vr 

^11  thfong  aroend  our  sfepa  with  gladneaa, 

SiehiBg  their  tbed  or  refoge  thew. 
^  toa  from  thought  att  glofioaa  ftim  ahaH  adl. 
To  melt  this  Earth,  our  horn,  dMte  bemMtfuI, 

2K 


And  Science,  and  her  sister  Poesy, 

Shall  clothe  in  light  the  fields  and  dtiea  of  the  free ! 


*  Victory,  Vielory  to  the  proatrate  nationai 
Bear  witneas  Nightf  and  ye  mute  CoostellatioiM 
Who  gaaa  on  ua  from  your  crystalline  can! 
Thoughta  have  gone  forth  wboae  powers  joan  gleep 

no  more! 
Victory]  Victory!  £aith's  remotest  shora. 
Regions  which  groan  beneath  the  Antarctie  stars, 
The  green  lands  cradled  in  die  roar 

Of  western  wayes,  and  wilder 

Peopled  and  vast,  which  skirt  the 

Where  morning  idyes  her  goUen 

Shall  aoon  partake  our  high  emoliona; 
Kia^i  shall  turn  pale!  Ahnigh^  Fear, 
The  Fiend-Ood,  when  our  charmed  name  he  hear, 
Shall  fiide  like  shadow  from  his  thooaand  fhaea, 
While  Truth  with  Joy  anthnoed  o'er  his  lost  empire 
migna!"  ^ 

LH. 

Ere  she  had  ceased,  the  ousts  of  night  entwining 
Their  dim  woof)  floated  o'ef  the  infinite  throng ; 
She,  like  a  spirit  through  the  darkness  fining, 
In  tonea  whose  sweetness  silence  did  prolonfl^ 
As  if  to  lingering  winds  they  did  belong, 
Pour'd  forth  her  inmost  soul :  a  paanonale  speech 
With  wild  and  thrilling  pauses  woven  among. 
Which  whoso  heanf,  was  mute,  for  it  could  teach 
To  rapture  like  her  own  all  lirtening  hearta  to  reach. 

UlL 

Her  voice  was  as  a  mountain  stream  which  sweeps 
The  wither'd  leaves  of  Autumn  to  the  Uke, 
And  in  some  deep  and  narrow  bay  then  deeps 
In  the  shadow  of  the  shores;  as  dead  leavea  wake 
Under  the  wave,  m  flowers  and  herbs  which  make 
Those  green  depths  beautiful  when  skies  are  bine. 
The  multitude  so  moveless  did  partake 
Such  living  change,  and  kindling  murmurs  fiew 
As  o'er  that  speechless  calm  delight  and  wonder  grew. 

UV. 
Over  the  plain  the  throngs  were  scattered  then 
In  groups  around  the  fires,  which  fivm  the  sea 
Even  to  the  goi*ge  of  the  first  moiintain  glen 
Blaxed  wide  and  far :  the  banquet  of  the  free 
Was  spread  beneath  many  a  dark  cypreaa-tree. 
Beneath  whose  spires,  which  sway'd  in  the  red  Ught, 
Reclining  as  they  ate,  of  liberty, 
And  Hope,  and  Justice,  and  Leone's  name, 
Earth's  children  did  a  woof  of  happy  converse  frame. 

LV. 
Their  feast  was  such  as  Earth,  the  general  mother, 
Pours  from  her  fairest  boaom.  when  Ae  smilea 
In  the  embrace  of  Avtaaan ; — to  eaoh  other 
As  when  some  parent  fbndly  reoondles 
Her  waning  diildren,  she  their  wrath  beguilea 
Witfi  her  own  sustonanoe ;  they  relenting  weep: 
Sueh  was  Ihv  Featival.  which  from  then"  ialee 
And  conttaeni^  and  winds,  and  ooeana  deep. 
All  dMpea  night  Aoung  to  ehare,  that  fly.  off  walk, 
or  creep. 
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LVI. 

Might  ihare  in  peace  and  innocence,  lor  gore 
Or  poison  none  this  festal  did  pollute. 
But  piled  on  high,  an  overflowing  store 
Of  pomegranates,  and  citrons,  &ire8t  fruit,    . 
Melons,  and  dates,  and  figs,  and  many  a  ro6t 
Swpet  and  sustaining,  and  bright  gmpes  efe  yet 
Actuned  fire  their  mild  juice  could  transmute 
Into  a  mortal  bene,  and  brown  com  set 
In  baskets;  with  pure  streams  their  ^rsting  lips 
they  wet 

Lvn. 

Lioiie  had  descended  from  the  shrine^ 
And  every  deepest  look  and  holiest  mind 
Fed  on  her  fimn,  though  now  those  tones  divine 
Were  silent  as  she  past ;  she  did  unwind 
Her  veil,  as  with  the  crowds  o£  her  own  kind 
She  miz'd ;  some  impulse  made  my  heart  refrain 
From  seeking  her  that  night,  so  I  reclined 
Amidst  a  group,  where  on  the  utmost  plain 
A  festal  watch-fire  bum'd  beside  the  dusky  main. 

•Lvm. 

And  joyous  was  our  feast ;  pathetic  talk. 
And  wit,  and  harmony  of  choral  strains, 
While  fiir  Orion  o'er  the  waves  did  walk 
That  flow  among  the  isles,  held  us  in  chains 
Of  sweet  captivity,  which  none  disdains 
Who  feels :  but  when  his  zone  grew  dim  in  mist 
Which  clothes  the  Ocean's  bosom,  o'er  the  plains 
The  multitudes  went  homeward,  to  their  rest, 
Whidi  that  delightful  day  with  its  own  shadow  blest 


CANTO  VI. 


m. 

Then,  rallying  cries  of  treason  snd  of  dinger 
Resounded:  uid — ^^They  come!  to  aimi!  to  w 
The  Tyrant  is  amongst  us,  and  the  ttxanger 
Comes  to  enslave  us  in  his  name !  to  anas!" 
In  vain:  for  Panic  the  pale  fiend  who  chanm 
Strength  to  forswear  her  right,  thoie  xoflliooi  nwpl 
Like  waves  before  the  tempest^-thMe  aUm 
Came- to  me,  as  to  know  their  csoiel Isapt 
On  the  ^te's  turret,  and  in  rage  and  grisf  lod  icon 
I  wept! 

IV. 

For  to  the  North  1  saw  the  town  on  (be, 
And  its  red  light  made  morning  palhd  vtm, 
Which  burst  over  wide  Asia ;— louder,  lu^i 
The  yells  of  victory  and  the  screems  of  me 
I  heud  approach,  and  saw  the  throog  below 
Stream   through    the   gates   like  fbsffl-wnmKitf 

waterfalls 
Fed  from  a  thousand  storms— the  fearful  gbw 
Of  bombs  flaree  overhead — at  intervali 
The  red  artillery's  bolt  ipangling  among  them  ^ 

V, 
And  now  the  horsemen  ccHne— and  dl  «h^ 
SwifWr  than  I  have  spoken— I  beheld 
Th^ir  red  swords  flash  in  the  uprisen  flQO> 
I  rosh'd  among  the  rout  to  have  repelled 
TbBt  miserable  flight— one  moment  qoell'd 
By  voice,  and  looks  and  eloquent  despair, 
Aj  if  reproach  from  their  own  hearts  vitbheU 
Their  steps,  they  stood ;  but  soon  came  pooling  tbae 
New  multinides,  and  did  those  rallied  bandi  o'eibttt 


VI. 
I  strove,  aa  drifted  on  some  cataru^ 
By  irresistible  streams,  aome  wretch  night  itnn 
Who  hean  its  fetal  roar  .-—the  files  oonpart 
Whehn'd  me,  and  from  the  gate  avail'd  to  diiTC 
With  quickening  impulse,  as  each  bok  did  me 
Their  ranks  with  bloodier  chasm  >-TiDto  the  {«» 
Disgorged  at  length  the  dead  and  the  aJivc 
In  one  dread  mass,  wen  parted,  and  the  ^ 
Of  bkxxl  from  mortal  steel  fell  o*er  the  fieidibken* 


BniDB  the  dimness  of  the  glinunering  sea. 
Weaving  swift  language  from  impassion'd  themes. 
With  that  dear  friend  I  linger'd,  who  to  me 
So  late  had  been  restored,  beneath  the  gleams 
Of  the  silver  stars ;  and  ever  in  soft  drrams 
Of  future  love  and  peace,  sweet  converse  lapt 
Our  willing  fandes,  till  the  pallid  beams 
Of  the  last  watch-fire  fell,  and  darkness  wMpt 
Tlie  waves,  and  each  bright  chain  of  floating  fire 
wassnapt. 

n. 

And  till  we  came  even  to  the  City's  wall 
And  the  gieatgate,  then,  none  knew  whence  or  why. 
Disquiet  on  the  multitudes  did  fell: 
And  first,  one  pale  aiui  breathless  past  ua  by, 
And  stared  and  spoke  not  ^— then  with  piercing  ciy 
A  troop  of  wild-eyed  women,  by  the  i^eks 
Of  their  own  terror  driven,— tumultnously 
Hither  and  thither  hurrying  with  pale  cheeks, 
£ach  one  from  fear  unknown  a  sudden  refuge 


vn. 

For  now  the  despot'e  blood-hounds  with  dwir  ^.' 
Unarm'd  and  unaware,  were  gorging  deep 
Their  gluttony  of  death* ;  the  kwse  amy 
Of  horsemen  o'er  the  vfide  fields  nmideriog  i««^ 
And  with  loud  laughter  for  their  tyrant  m 
A  harvest  sovm  with  other  hopes;  the  while. 
Far  overiiead,' ships  from  PropontiB  keep 
A  killing  rain  of  fire  .—when  the  waves  an* 
As  sudden  earthquakes  light  many  a  vol(^  ^ 

vm. 

Th\»  sudden,  unexpected  fiwat  was  ■P'*''^^^ 

For  the  carrion  fowls  of  Heaven-— I  •'^^Jf 

I  moved— I  hved— as  o'er  the  heapa  of  d«^ 

Whoae  stony  eyes  glared  in  the  »"nin?.^ 
I  .trod  ^~to  me  there  came  no  thought  of  flil^ 

But  with  loud  cries  of  soom  which  whoa)^ 
That  dreaded  death,  felt  in  his  veins  the  ■«» 
Of  virtuous  shame  retun,  the  crowd  I  ^ 
And  deaperatioii's  hope  in  many  hearts  rBQun<L 
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DC 

A  bud  of  imdwn  gaflieniig  itmnd  mtt,  made. 
Although  miaim'd,  a  ited&it  front,  and  Mill 
^tmtiagt  with  iteni  looka  beneath  the  ahade 
or  gathered  eyefarowi  did  dw  yicttan  fiU 
With  doubt  even  in  snoeaai ;  deliberate  will 
loipiied  our  growing  troop,  not  overthrown 
It  pm'd  the  iheller  of  a  gnaqr  hill. 
And  ever  Kill  our  comiadea  were  hewn  dowq» 
And  iheir  defenoaleH  limba  benaadk  oar  fiwMepa 
ftrown> 


hnwvabljr  wa  flood— 4n  jof  I  finmd, 
Beidt  tte  didn,  film  aa  a  giant  pine 
Among  the  mountain  vapors  driven  aromid. 
The  dd  nttn  ytbam  I  loved— hia  eyea  divine  * 
With  a  mild  look  of  oonnge  anawer'd  mine. 
And  mjr  yoong  fiiend  waa  near,  and  ardently 
Hii  htnd  gvmp'd  mine  a  moment— now  the  line  ' 
Of  war  extendid,.lo  our  raUying  ay 
At  Byiiadi  ilock'd  in  love  and  fatotfieihood  to  die. 

XL 

For  ever  while  the  aun  was  climbiQg  Heaven 
'Rw  honeiDen  hewVl  our  unarm'd  myriads  down 
Safely,  dioogfa  when  by  thirst  of  carnage  driven 
Ibo  near,  those  slaves  were  swiAly  overthrown 
hf  himdredi  leaping  on  them : — ^flesh  and  bone 
Soon  made  our  ghastly  ramparts ;  tfien  the  shaft 
or  the  artilleiy  from  die  sea  was  thrown 
More  &st  and  fiery,  and  the  conquerors  laugh*d 
io  piide  \Q  hear  the  widd  our  screams  of  torment  waft. 

xn. 

For  on  Qoe  side  akmA  the  hill  gave  shelter. 

So  ?ast  that  phalanx  of  pncooqner'd  men. 

And  there  the  living  in  the  Mood  did  weUer 

or  the  dead  and  dying,  which;  in  that  green  glen 

like  itifled  tomntn,  iittde  a  plaahy  ien 

ViMier  the  feet — thus  was  the  bntchery  waged 

While  die  sim  domh  Hteven's  eaatem  steep— bat 

when 
h  'gan  to  sink—- a  fiercer  combat  raged. 


Tor  in  more  donbtfiil  alriie  the  armiea  were  •"gng^ 


XV. 

♦ 

801TOW  and  shame,  to  see  widi  their  01^ 
Our  hmnan  brethren  mix,  like  beasts  of  blood 
To  mntoal  rain  arm*d  by  one  behind 
Who  sits  and  soofis!— Thatfiri^idso  mild  and  good. 
Who  Iflce  its  shadow  near  my  youth  had  stood, 
Waa  alabb'd !— my  oki  preserver's  hoary  hair. 
With  the  flesh  clinging  to  ila  roota,  was  strew'd 
Under  my  feet. — ^I  lost  all  sense  or  care, 
And  like  the  rsst  I  grew  desperate  and  unawara. 

XVI. 
Hie  battle  became  ghastlier— in  the  midat 
I  paused,  and  saw,  bow  ugly  and  bow  fell, 
O  Hate !  dioa  art^  even  whta  thy  lUe  thou  shadd'at 
For  bve.    The  ground  hi  many  a  little  dell 
Waa  broken,  up  and  down  whoae  ateepa  beftll 
Alternate  victory  and  defeat,  and  there 
The  oombatanti  with  rage  moat  horrible 
Strove,  and  dieir  eyea  started  with  craoUng  alara. 
And  impotent  their  tpnguea  they  loll'd  into  the  air. 

xvn. 

Flaccid  and  foamy,  like  a  mad  dog's  hanging; 
Want,  and  Moonrmadness,  and  the  Peat's  swift  bane ; 
When  its  shafts  smite-awhile  yet  its  bow  is  twang- 

ing*- 
Ha  ve  each  their  mark  and  sign— some  ghaatly  alain ; 
And  this  waa  thine,  O  War!  of  hate  and  pain 
Thou  lothed  skive.    I  saw  all  shapea  of  death 
And  minister'd  to  many,  o'er  the  plain. 
While  carnage  in  the  sunbeam's  warmth  did  seedie. 
Till  twilight  o'er  the  east  wove  her  aexeneat  wreath. 


xvm. 

The  few  who  yet  survived,  reeolute  and  firm 
Around  me  (ought    At  the  decline  of  day 
Winding  above  the  mountain's  snowy  term 
New  baimers  shone :  they  quiver'd  in  the  ray 
.Of  the  sun's  unseen  orb--«re  night  the  anmy 
Of  fiesh  troops  hemm'd  us  ii>— of  those  brave  banda 
I  soon  survived  alone— and  Jiow  I  lay 
Vanquiah'd  and  faint,  the  grasp  of  bloody  banda  , 
felt,  and  saw  00  high  the^lare  of  felling  brands : 


1, 


xia. 

Within  a  cave  apoo  the  lull  were  feimd 
A  boadle  of  rude  pikes,  the  instrument 
or  those  who  war  but  on  dieir  native  gfound 
For  natural  rights :  a  riiout  of  joyanoe  sent 
Even  fiom  our  hearts  the  wide  air  pierced  and  rent. 
As  those  few  anna  the  bravest  and  the  best 
Seised ;  and  each  aixth,  thus  arm'd,  dki  now  present 
A  line  which  cover'd  and  sustain'd  the  rest, 
^  confident  phalanx,  which  fees  on  every  side  invest 

XIV. 
That  onset  tum'd  the  foea  to  flight  afanost; 
But  toon  they  saw  their  pnaent  strength,  and  knew 
That  ootning  night  would  to  our  resolute  host 
Bring  victory,  so  dismounting  close  they  draw 
Their  glittering  files,  and  then  the  combat  grew 
Unequal  bat  moat  horrible ; — end  ever 
Our  myriada,  whom  the  swift  bolt  overdirew, 
Orthe  red  9wind,&il'd  like  a  mountain  river 
vhichrudiea  forth  in  foam  to  sink  in  sands  foreverj 


XIX 


When  on  my  foes  a  sudden  terror  came. 
And  they  fled,'8cattering— lo!  with  reinless  spaed 
A  black  Tartarian  horse  of  giant  frame 
Gomes  trampling  o*er  the  dead,  the  living  bleed 
Beneath  the  ho^  of  that  tremendous  steed. 
On  which,  like  to  an  Angel,  robed  in  whita^ 
Sate  one  wavmg  a  sword  ^— the  hoata  recede 
Ami  fly,  aa  throogh  iheir  ranks  with  awftd  nigfat. 
Sweeps  hi  the  shadow  of  eve  that  Phantom  awift 
and  bright  \ 


XX. 

And  its  path  made  a  solitude.*-!  rose 
And  msjk'd  its  coming:  it  relax'd  its  oovrae 
As  it  approach'd  me,  and  the  wind  that  flows 
Tlutmgh  night,  bore  accents  to  mine  ear  whose  foree 
Might  create  smUes  in  death — ^the  Tartar  horse 
Paused,  and  I  saw  the  shape  its  might  which  sway'd. 
And  heard  her  musical  pants,  like  the  sweet  source 
Of  waters  in  die'desert,  as  ^e  said, 
"  Afount  with  me,  Laoo,  now."— J  rapidly  obey'd. 
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Then:  "Away!  sway!"  ahe  cried,  and  itretch'd 

her  sword 
As  'twere  a  scourge  over  the  oooner's  head, 
And  lightly  shook  the  reins. — ^We  spake  no  wordt 
But  Hke  the  vapor  of  tiie  tempest  fled 
Over  the  plain ;  her  dark  hair  was  dispread 
Like  the  pine's  locks  upon  the  lingering  blast ; 
Over  mine  eyes  its  shadowy  strings  it  spread, 
Fitfully,  and  the  hills  and  streams  fled  fiat. 
As  o'er  their  glimmering  forms  the  steed's  broad 
shadow  past 

xxn. 

And  his  hoolii  ground  tho  rocks  tp  fire  and  dust. 
His  strong  sidea  made  the  tbrrents  rise  in  spray ; 
And  turbulence,  as  of  a  whirlwind's  gust. 
Surrounded  us  i — and  still  away !  away !  ^ 
Throc^  the  desert  night  we  sped,  while  abe  alway 
Gaied  on  a  mountain  which  we  near'd,  whose  crest 
Crown'd  with  a  marble  ruin,  in  the  ray 
Of  the  obscure  stan  gleam'd ; — its  rugged  breast 
The  steed  strain'd  up,  and  then  his  impulse  did  arrest. 

xxm. 

A  rocky  hill  which  overhung  the  Ocean  >— 
From  ^t  lone  ruin,  when  the  steed  that  panted 
Ptused,  might  be  heard  the  murmur  of  the  motion 
Of  waters,  as  in  spots  fyt  ever  haunted 
By  the   choicest  winds  of  Heaven,  which  are 

enchanted 
To  music,  by  the  wand  of  Solitude, 
That  wixard  wild,  and  the  fiir  tents  implanted 
Upon  the  plain,  be  seen  by  those  who  stood 
Thence  marldng  the  dark  shore  ofOcean's  curved  flood. 

XXIV. 

One  moment  these  were  heard  and  seen — ai^other 
Put;  and  the  two  who  stood  beneath  that  night, 
Each  only  heard,  or  saw,  or  felt  the  other;    ^ 
As  fiom  the  lofty  steed  th4  did  alight, 
Cythna  (for,  from  the  eyes  whose  deepest  light 
Of  love  and  sadness  made  my  lips  foei  pale 
WIdi  influence  strange  of  mournfiillest  delight, 
My  own  sweet  Cythna  look'd),  with  joy  did  quail,  * 
And  felt  her  strength  in  tears  of  human  weakness  fail. 

XXV. 

And,  for  a  space  in  my  embiaoe  she  rested. 
Her  head  on  my  unquiet  heart  reposing. 
While  my  fiunt  arms  her  languid  frame  invested : 
At  length  she  look'd  on  me,  and  half  unckwng 
Her  tremulous  lips,  said:  **  Friend,  thy  bands \vere 


The  batUe,  as  I  stood  before  the  King 
In  bonds< — I  burst  them  then,  and  airiiUy  choosing 
The  time,  did  seize  a  Tartar's  sword,  and  spring 
Upon  hia  horse,  and  swift  as  on  the  whirlwind's  wing. 


XXVI. 

"  Have  thou  and  I  been  borne  beyond  punuer, 
And  we  are  here."— Then  turning  to  the  steed. 
She  press'd  the  white  moon  on  his  front  with  pure 
And  rose-like  Ups,  and  many  a  fragrant  weed 

From  the  green  rujn  pluck'd,  that  he  might  food ; 

But  I  to  a  stone  seat  that  Maiden  led, 
And  kissing  her  &ir  eyes,  said,  *<  Thim  hast  need 
Of  rest,"  and  I  heap'd  up  the  couner's  bed 
In  agieen  moasy  nook,  withmounlainfloweia  diipnad. 


xxvn. 

Within  diat  ram.  where  a  fhatter'd  portal 
Looks  to  the  eastern  stars,  abandoa'd  now 
By  man,  to  be  the  home  of  things  imniortil, 
Memories,  like  awftil  ghosts  which  oome  ud  g». 
And  must  inherit  all  he  Imilds  below, 
When  he  is  gone,  a  hall  stood ;  o'er  wbon  roof 
Fair  clinging  weeds  wifli  ivy  pale  did  giow, 
Clasping  its  gray  rents  with  a  verdurooi  woof, 
A  hanging  dome  of  leaves,  a  canopy  mooftfnof. 


xxvra. 

The  autumnsd  winds,  as  if  speU-booiid,  had  made 
A  natural  couch  of  leaves  in  that  rsoea, 
Which  seasons  none  disturb'd,  but  in  the  dwie 
Of  flowering  parasites,  did  spring  love  to  disa 
With  their  sweet  Uooms  the  winfry  ksisliiMi 
Of  those  dead  leavea,  shedding  their  ston,wiMD«'«r 
The  wandering  wind  her  narslings  miglit  cuw; 
Whose  intertwining  flngets  evet  there, 
Made  music  wild  and  soft  that  fiU'd  thehrtniiig  w 

XXIX 

We  Imow  not  where  we  go,  or  what  sveetdma 
May  pilot  us  through  caverns  strange  and  fiir 
Of  fitf  and  pathless  pasnon,  while  the  stream 
Of  life  our  bark  doth  on  its  wbirlpoob  bear, 
Spreading  swift  wings  as  sails  to  the  dim  lir; 
Nor  should  we  seek  to  know,  so  the  devotioD 
Of  love  and  gentle  thoughts  be  heard  itill  tlw* 
Louder  and  louder  from  the  utmoet  Ocean 
Of  universal  life,  attuning  its  commotioD. 

• 

XXX. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure4  ObUrion  vni^ 
Our  spirits,  and  the  foaiiul  overthrow 
Of  public  hope  was  from  our  being  anspt, 
Though  linked  years  had  bound  it  there;  fcroov 
A  power,  a  diirst,  a  knowledge,  which  bdow 
All  thoughts^  like  tighf  beyond  the  stmoiphm. 
Clothing  its  clouds  with  grace,  doth  ever  flow, 
Came  on  us,  as  we  sate  in  silence  diere, 
Beneath  the  golden  stars  of  the  dear  azon  air 

XXXI. 

In  silence  which  doth  follow  talk  that  caiiaa 
The  bdfHed  heart  to  speak  with  sighs  and  tean. 
When  wildering  passion  swalloweth  up  the  i*** 
Of  inexpressive  speech : — the  yonthfiil  ye*" 
Which  we  together  past,  their  hopes  snd  fean. 
The  blood  itself  which  ran  within  our  frana 
That  likeness  of  the  features  which  endean 
The  thoughts  ezpress'd  by  them,  our  very  »»*, 
And  all  the  winged  hours  which  speeehleai  neo^ 
claims, 

xxxn. 

Had  found  a  voice  >-and  ere  diat  voiee  did  {i^ 
Tlia  nif^t  grew  damp  and  dim,  and  tfaroogfa  •  it^ 
Of  die  ruin  where  we  sate,  from  the  moraa. 
A  wandering  meteor  by  some  wild  wind  lenl, 
Hung  high  in  the  green  dome,  to  which  it  m 
A  faint  and  pallid  lustre;  whUe  thesoog 
Of  blasts,  in  which  ita  Uoe  hair  qiiiverii«  »»• 
Strew'd  strangest  sounds  the  moving  IsaveaaiaflOf. 
A  wondrow  light,  the  sound  aa  of  a  spirifk  toop^ 
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xxxm. 

Hm  vMlaor  •bow'd  Hm  toavM  on  which  we  mis, 
And  Cydun't  glowiiif  unit,  and  the  thick  tiM 
Of  h«r  soft  hair,  wfaidi  bent  with  gether'd  weight 
Uj  neck  neir  hen,  her  dark  and  deepening  eyea, 
Wliich,  as  twin  phantmna  of  one  itar  that  Uea 
O^er  a  dim  wall,  more,  thoagh  the  itar  rapowa, 
SwazD  ia  our  mate  and  liquid  ecstanea, 
Her  marlHe  blew,  and  eager  lips,  like  rosea,   . 
Tflh  ihw  own  fiagranee  pde,  which  apcing  but  half 
uncloses. 

XXXIV. 

7!w  meteor  to  iii  iff  mofaai  retmn'd : 

Tht  besting  of  our  vaina  one  interval 

Male  Mill;  and  iheirl  felt  the  blood  that  bomM 

Wr&joi  her  fmme,  nungle  with  mine,  and  ftU 

Atoood  Dy  heut  like  fire ;  and  over  all 

A nmiivss  spread,  the  siclmess  of  a  deep 

And  speechless  swoon  of  joy,  aa  might  beiUl 

Two  dinniied  qarils  when  they  leap 

ankn  ihxn  this  eartfi'a  obscure  and  fading  sleep. 

XXXV. 

Wai  U  one  moment  that  cohlbunded  thus 

AD  thooght,  all  sense,  all  feeling,  into  one 

Unattenble  power,  which  shielded  us 

Even  from  our  own  cold  looks,  when  we  had  gone 

bto  a  wide  and  wild  oblivion 

or  tiunolt  and  of  tenderness  ?  or  now 

Bad  agei,  such  as  make  the  moon  and  sun, 

The  leawni,  and  mankind  their  changes  know, 

ft  fear  and  time  unfelt  by  us  alone  below  ? 


XXX  vr.  • 

1  know  not  What  are  kisses  whose  fire  clasps 
The  biling  heart  in  languishment,  or  limb 
Twined  within  hrob  f  or  the  quick  dying  gasps 
(V  the  life  meeting,  when  the  faint  eyes  swim 
1*hnmgh  tears  of  a  wide  mist  boundless  and  dim, 
b  one  caress  f  What  is  the  strong  control 
Which  leads  the  heart  that  dizzy  steep  to  climb, 
^ene  ftr  over  the  world  those  vapon  roll, 
kich  Mend  two  restless  frames  in  one  reposing  soul  ? 

xxxvn. 

It  ii  the  ihadaw  which  doth  float  unseen, 

^t  not  uofelt,  o'er  blind  mortulity, 

Whose  divine  darknees  fled  not.  •from  that  green 

And  lone  recess,  where  lapt  in  peace  did  lie 

^  linked  frames ;  till,  fiom  the  changing  sky. 

That  night  and  still  another  day  had  fled ; 

^  then  I  saw  and  felt.    The  moon  was  high, 

Aod  clouds,  as  of  a  coming  storm,  were  spread 

"ieritij  oib,— loud  winds  were  gathering  overhead. 


XXXVIII. 
^rthna's  sweet  lips  seem'd  lurid  in  the  moon, 
Rer  iiuKft  limba  with  the  nig^t  wind  were  chill, 
Aod  her  dark  tresses  were  all  loosely  strewn 
O^er  her  pale  bosom  t-ndl  within  was  still. 
And  the  sweet  peace  of  joy  did  almost  fill 
The  depth  of  her  nn&thomable  look  ;— 
And  we  sate  cafanly,  diough  that  rocky  hill, 
"»  waves  contending  in  its  caverns  strook, 
*^  fereknew  the  stonn,  and  the  gray  ruin  shook. 


There  we  unheeding  aate,  in  the 
Of  intnehanged  vowa,  which,  widi  a  rile 
Of  feith  moaiaweet  and  sacred,  atamp'd  our  union* — 
Few  were  die  living  hearts  which  eonld  unite 
like  ours,  or  celebrate  a  bridal  night 
With  such  ckMe  sympathies,  fer  they  had  aprunf 
From  linked  youth,  said  from  the  gentle  mig^t 
Of  earlieat  love,  delay'd  and  cheiish'd  long, 
Whkh  oommon  hopes  and  feaia  made,  like  a  lempart, 
strong. 

XL. 

AAd  auch  is  Nature's  law  divine,  that  thoae 
Who  grow  together  cannot  chooae  but  love, 
If  feith  or  cuatom  do  not  interpose. 
Or  oommon  slavery  mar  what  elae  might  move 
AH  gentlest  thoughts ;  as  in  the  sacred  grove 

•   Which  ahadea  the  springs  of  iEthiopian  Nile, 
That  living  tree,  which,  if  the  arrowy  dove 
Strike  with  her  shadow,  ahrinka  in  fear  awhile, 

But  its  own  kindred  leaves  clasps  while  the  sunbeama 
smile; 

XLI. 

And  clings  to  Ihem,  when  darkness  may  diasever 
The  close  caresses  of  all  duller  plants 
Which  bloom  on  the  wide  earth — ^thus  we  fer  ever 
Were  link'd,  fer  love  had  nunt  us  in  the  haunH 
Where  knowledge,  from  its  secret  source,  enchants 
Young  hearts  with  the  fresh  music  of  its  springing. 
Ere  yet  its  gathered  flood  feeds  human  wants. 
As  the  great  Nile  feeds  Egypt ;  ever  flinging 
Light  on  the  woven  boughs  which  o'er  its  waves  are 
swinging. 

XLU. 

The  fonea  of  Cythna's  voice  like  echoee  were 
Of  those  far  murmuring  streams  fthey  rooe  and  fell, 
Mii'd  with  mine  own  in  the  lempestaoua  air«— 
And  so  we  sate,  until  our  talk  befell 
Of  the  kte  ruin,  swift  and  horrible, 
And  how  those  seeds  of  hope  might  yet  be  sown. 
Whose  fruit  is  evil's  mortal  poi86n :  well. 
For  us,  this  ruin  mnde  a  watch-tower  lone, 
But  Cythna's  eyes  look'd  feint,  and  now  two  days 
were  gone 

XLin. 

Since  she  had  food : — therefore  I  did  awaken 
The  Tartar  steed,  who,  from  his  ebon  mane, 
Soon  as  the  clinging  slumbers  he  had  shaken, 
Bent  his  thin  head  to  seek  the  brazen  rein, 
Following  me  obediently ;  with  pain 
Of  heart,  so  deep  and' dread,  diat  one  caress. 
When  lips  and  heart  refuse  to  part  again, 
.    Till  they  have  told  dieir  All,  could  scarce  express 
The  an^ish  of  her  mute  and  fearful  tenderness. 


XLIV. 

Cythna  beheld  me  part,  aa  I  beatrode 
That  wiHing  steed— the  tempest  and  the  night, 
Which  gave  my  path  iti  safety  as  I  rode 
Down  the  nvine  of  rcx^ks,  did  soon  imite, 
The  darkness  and  the  tumult  of  *their  might 
Borne  on  all  winds.— Far  through  the  streaming  rain 
Floating  at  intervals  the  garments  white 
Of  Cythna  gleam'd,  aiMl  her  voice  once  again 
Came  to  me  on  the  gust,  and  soon  I  reach'd  the  plain. 
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XLV. 
I  dfetded  not  die  tempeat,  nor  did  he 
Who  boro  me,  but  his  eyebelb  wide  end  led 
Tiun'd  on  the  lightning**  cleft  endtingly ; 
And  when  the  earth  beneath  his  tamelew  traed, 
Shook  with  the  sullen  thunder,  he  would  spcead 
Hit  noitrili  to  the  blast,  and  joyonily 
Mock  the  fierce  peal  widi  neighingi ; — thus  we  aped 
O'er  the  lit  plain,  and  aoon  I  could  descry 
Where  Death  and  Fire  had  goiged  die  spoil  of  yicfeiuy. 

XLVI. 

Tliere  was  a  desolate  village  in  a  wood. 
Whose  blooDMnwoven  leaves  now  scattering  Ibd 
The  hungry  storm ;  it  was  a  place  of  blood, 
A  heap  of  heaithless  walls ; — ^the  flames  were  dead 
Within  those  dwellings  now, — ^the  life  had  fled 
Fran  all  those  corpses  now, — ^but  the  wide  sky 
Flooded  with  lightning  was  ribb'd  oveihead 
By  the  black  rafters,  and  around  did  lie 
Women,  and  babes,  and  men,  slaughtered  confusedly. 

XLVIL 

Betide  the  fountain  in  the  nlarke^place 
Dismounting,  I  beheld  those,  corpses  stare 
With  homy  eyes  upon  each  other's  face. 
And  on  the  earth  and  on  the  vacant  air. 
And  upon  me,  close  to  the  waters  where 
I  stoop'd  to  slake  my  thirst  ,*— I  shrank  to  taste, 
For  the  salt  bitterness  of  blood  was  there ; 
But  tied  the  steed  beside,  and  sought  in  haste 
If  any  yet  survived  amid  that  ghastly  waste. 

XLVm. 

No  living  thing  was  there  beside  one  woman. 
Whom  I  found  wandering  in  the  streets,  and  she 
Wat  withered  from  a  likraess  of  aught  human 
faHo  a  fiend,  by  some  strange  misery : 
Soon  as  she  heard  my  steps  she  leap*d  on  roe. 
And  glued  bar  burning  lips  to  mine,  and  laugh'd 
With  a  loud,  king,  and  frtntic  laugh  of  glee. 
And  cried,  **  Now,  Mortal,  thou  hast  dee^  quafi^d 
The  Plague's  blue  kisses    noon  millions  shall  tdedge 
the  draught! 

XUX. 

"  My  name  is  Pestilence — ^this  bosom  dry. 
Once  fed  two  babes — a  sister  and  a  brother-^ 
When  I  came  home,  one  in  the  blood  did  lie 
Of  three  death-wounds-— the  flames  had  ate  the  other!. 

'   Since  then  I  have  no  longer  been  a  mother. 
But  I  am  Pestilence ;— hither  and  thither 

.    f  flit  about,  that  I  may  slay  and  smother ; — 
All  lips  which  I  have  kiss'd  must  surely  wither. 

But  Death's— if  thou  art  he,  we'll  go  to  work  togetherl 


"  What  teek'tt  thou  heref  the  moonlight  conM  in 

flashes, — 
The  dew  it  rising  dankly  from  the  dell— 
'Twill  mobten  her  1  and  thou  shalt  see  the  gashes 
In  my  sweet  boy,  now  full  of  worms— but  tell 
First  what  tbofo  seek'st"— "  I  seek  for  food."—''  Tis 

well,     . 
Thou  shalt  have  food ;  Famine,  my  flaramour. 
Wails  for  us  at  the  feast— cruel  and  fell 
Is  Famine,  but  he  drives  not  flrom  his  door 
Those  whom  these  lips  have  kiss*d,  alone.  No  more, 

no  more!" 


U. 


As  thus  die  spake,  she  grssp'd  me  with  the  tfroglk 
Of  madness,  and  by  many  a  niin'd  hearth 
She  led,  and  over  many  a  oorpM »— at  IsDgth 
We  came  to  a  Umm  hut,  where  on  the  earth 
Which  made  its  floor,  she  in  her  ghsidy  oinh 
Gathering  from  all  those  homes  now  dcaolate, 
Had  iMled  three  heaps  of  baves,  makmgadeutii 
Among  the  dead — around  which  she  let  in  Hate 
A  ling  of  cold,  stiflfbabes;  saent  sad  piaikUtty  ale. 

UL. 
She  leap'd  upon  a  pile,  and  lifted  high 
Her  mad  kiolai  to  the  lightning,  end  cried:  "Etf! 
Shara  the  great  feast — ^Io4nonow  we  mwtdiar 
And  then  she  spumM  the  loaves  with  her  pal«fe«; 
Towards  her  bkiodless  guesta^-that  aghttoBHi, 
Mine  eyes  and  my  heart  ached,  and  but  thatik 
Who  toved  me,  did  with  absent  kuka  defeat 
Despair,  I  might  have  raved  in  syiapsdiy; 
But  now  I  look  the  fiiod  that  woman  ofier'd  me; 

Lin. 

And  vainly  having  with  her  madnesi  atriTOi 
If  I  might  win  her  to  return  with  me. 
Departed.    In  the  eastern  beams  of  Heafco 
The  lightning  now  grew  pallid— mpkily. 
As  by  the  shore  of  die  tempestuooa  aet 
The  dark  steed  bore  me,  ainl  the  mountaia  gny 
Soon  echoed  to  his  hdofs,  and  I  oonld  aee 
Cythna  among  the  rocks,  where  she  alwijr      i 
Had  sate,  with  anxkios  eyes  fiz'd  on  flieliiv^^ 

LIV, 

And  joy  was  ouit  to  meet :  she  wss  moil  pale. 
Famish'd,  and  wet  and  weary,  so  I  caat 
My. arms  around  her,  leal  her  steps  ifaodd&il 
As  to  our  home  we  went,  and  thus  emhnoed 
Her  full  heart  seem'd  a  deeper  joy  to  taite 
Than  e'er  the  prosperous  know ;  the  ateed  b^ 
Trod  peacefully  along  the  mountain  wa^e- 
We  reached  our  home  ere  morning  ooold  unbn 
Night's  latest  veil,  and  on  our  bridal  coach  ifcN 

LV. 

Her  chill'd  heart  havmg  cheriah'd  in  mf  boiA 
And  sweetest  kisses  past,  we  two  did  ahare 
Oar  peaceful  meal  .*— as  an  autnmntl  Uoaoo 
Which  spreads  ita  shrunk  leaves  in  the  waij  « 
After  cold  showers,  like  rainbows  woven  dvre, 
Thus  in  her  lips  and  cheeks  the  vital  spirit 
Mantled,  and  in  her  eyee,  an  atmospheie        . 
Of  health,  and  hope ;  and  aonrow  langmah'd  w 
AiMi  fear,  and  all  that  dark  dj^pondenee  dod^i&M 
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CANTO  vn. 


1. 

&  we  ate  joyoot  as  the  moniing  my 
WUeh  fed  vpoD  die  wreclw  of  night  and  sUmn 
Now  lingering  on  the  winde ;  light  aire  did  play 
Among  the  dewy  weeda,  the  mm  was  waiin. 
And  we  late  link'd  in  the  inwoTon  chaim 
Of  conToie  and  careaaee  eweet  and  deep, 
BpcceUeH  careatea,  talk  that  might  diaarm 
Tine,  thon^  he  wield  the  darta  of  death  and  aleep, 
Aod  tlHw  thrice  mortal  barbs  in  his  own  poison  iteepu 

n. 

I  toU  ber  of  my  suflferingi  and  my  madneas, 
AiMi  how,  awakened  from  that  drmmy  mood 
%  liberal  nprise,  the  strength  of  gladnea 
Cune  10  my  spirit  in  my  solitude ; 
And  til  thil  now  I  was,  while  tears  punned 
Each  otlm  down  her  ftir  and  listening  cheek 
Fan  M  the  thooghla  which  led  them,  like  a  flood 
FroiD  f  anbright  dalea ;  and  when  I  ceased  to  speak. 
Her  acoeati  soft  and  sweet  the  passing  air  did  wake. 

1U. 

^  told  me  «  strange  tale  of  strange  endurance. 

l^e  broken  memoriee  of  many  a  heart 

Woren  into  one ;  to  which  no  firm  assurance, 

^  wild  were  they,  coald  her  own  faith  impart 

i^  aid  that  not  a  tear  did  dare  to  start 

FnNB  the  swoln  brain,  and  that  her  thoughts  were 

fina 
Him  from  all  mortal  hope  she  did  depart, 
Bome  by  thow  alaTea  acroas  the  Ocean's  term, 
And  that  ihe  reach*d  the  port  without  one  fear  infirm. 

IV. 

One  was  riie  among  many  there,  the  thralls 
Of  the  coU  Tyrant'a  cruel  lust :  and  they 
Uogh'd  mournfully  in  those  polluted  halk; 
Bat  she  was  calm  and  sad,  musing  alway 
On  lofbeat  enterpriae,  till  on  a  day 
The  Tyrant  heard  her  ainging  to  her  lute 
A  wild,  and  sad,  and  spirit-thrilling  lay, 
^j^  winds  that  die  in  wastes— one  moment  mute 
"^(Tilthoogha  it  made,  which  did  his  breast  pollute. 

V. 

Even  when  he  saw  her  wondrous  loveliness, 
One  iDoment  to  great  Nature's  sacred  power 
H«  bent,  and  was  no  longer  pusionless  ; 
But  when  he  bade  her  to  his  secret  bower 
Be  borne  a  loveleae  victim,  and  she  tore 
Her  locks  in  agony,  and  her  words  of  flame 
And  mightier  looks  avail'd  not ;  then  he  bore 
Again  his  load  of  slavery,  and  became 
A  ^.  a  heartless  beast,  a  pageant  and  a  name. 


VL 

She  told  me  what  a  lodMsome  agony 
Is  that  when  selfiduieas  mocks  love's  delight. 
Foul  as  in  dreams  moat  fearfbl  imagery 
To  dally  wifli  the  moving  dead — that  ni^t 
All  torture,  fear,  or  horror  made  seem  light, 
Which  the  soul  dreams  or  knows,  and  when  the  day 
Shone  on  her  pwful  frensy,  from  the  eight 
WhMe  liLe  a  Spirit  in  fleshly  chains  she  lay 
Straggling,  aghast  and  pale  the  Tyrant  fled  away. 

vn. 

Her  madness  was  a  beam  of  light,  a  power 
Which  dawn*d  through  the  rent  soul;  and  worda  it 

gave, 
GeeCuree  and  looks,  such  as  in  whirlwinds  bore 
Which  might  not  be  withstood,  whence  none  oonld 

save 
All  who  approach'd  their  sphere,  like  some  calm 

wave 
Vez*d  into  whirlpools  by  the  chasms  beneath ; 
And  sympathy  made  each  attendant  slave 
Fearless  and  free,  and  they  began  to  breaflie 
Deep  curses,  like  the  voice  <^  flames  ftr  nndemeath. 

vin. 

The  King  felt  pale  upon  hia  nodbday  throne : 
At  night  two  slaves  he  to  her  chamber  sent, 
One  viras  a  green  and  wrinkled  eunuch,  grown 
From  human  shape  into  an  instrument 
Of  all  things  ill— distorted,  bow'd  aod  bent 
The  other  was  a  virretch  from  infancy 
Made  dumb  by  poison ;  who  naught  knew  or  meant 
But  to  obey :  fiom  the  fire-isles  came  he, 
A  diver  lean  aod  strong,  of  Oman's  coral  sea. 

fX. 

They  bore  her  to  a  bark,  and  the  swift  stroke 
Of  silent  rowers  clove  the  blue  moonlight  seas. 
Until  upon  their  path  the  rooming  broke; 
They  anchor*d  then,  where,  be  there  calm  or  breeze. 
The  gloomiest  of  the  drear  Symplegades 
Shakes  with  the  sleepless  surge ,"— the  iEthiop  there 
Wound  his  long  arms  around  her,  and  with  knees 
like  iron  clasp'd  her  feet,  and  plunged  with  her 
Among  the  closing  wavee  out  of  the  boundless  air. 

X. 

*'<Swifl  as  an  eagle  stooping  from  the  plain 
Of  morning  light,  into  some  shadowy  wood. 
He  plunged  through  the  green  silence  of  the  main. 
Through  many  a  cavern  which  the  eternal  flood 
Had  scoop'd,  as  dark  lain  for  ita  monster  brood ; 
And  among  mighty  shapes*which  fled  in  wonder, 
And  among  mightier  shadows  which  pursued 
His  heels,  he  wound  :  until  the  dark  rocks  under 
He  touch*d  a  golden  chain — a  sound  arose  like  thunder. 

XI.. 
*'  A  stunning  clang  of  massive  bolts  redoubling 
Beneath  the  deep — a  burst  of  waters  driven 
As  from  the  roots  of  the  sea,  ragiq§  and  bubbling : 
And  in  that  roof  of  crags  a  spaoa  was  riven 
Through  which  there  shone  the  emerald  beams  of 

heaven, 
Shot  through  the  lines  of  many  waves  inwoven. 
like  sunlight  through  acacia  woods  at  even. 
Through  which,  his  way  the  diver  having  cloven, 
Fbat  like  a  spark  sent  up  out  of  a  burning  oven. 
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xn. 

"  And  then,*'  the  nid, "  he  laid  me  in  a  care 
Above  the  waten,  by  that  chasm  of  Ma, 
A  fountain  round  and  vast,  ki  which  the  wave 
Xmpnaon'd,  boil'd  and  leap'd  perpetually,. 
Down  which,  one  moment  resting,  he  did  flee. 
Winning  the  adverw  depth ;  that  apacioui  cell 
Like  an  upaithnc  temple  wide  and  hi^h. 
Whose  aery  dome  is  inaccessible, 
Was  pierced  with  one  round  cleft  through  which  the 
sunbeams  fell. 

xni. 

**  Below,  the  fountain's  brink  was  richly  paven 
With  the  deep's  wealth,  coral,  and  pearl,  and  sand 
Like  spangling  gold,  and  purple  shells  engraven 
With  mystic  legends,  by  no  mortal  hand 
Left  there,  when  thronging  to  the  moon's  command, 
The  gathering  wave*  rent  the  Hesperian  gate 
Of  moixnlains,  and  on  such  bright  floor  did  stand 
Colomns,  and  shapes  like  statues,  and  the  state 
Of  kingless  thrones,  which  Earth  did  in  hw  heart 
create. 

XIV.  •    - 

**  The  fiend  of  madness  which  had  made  its  prey 
Of  my  poor  heart,  was  luU'd  to  sleep  awhile : 
There  was  an  interval  of  many  a  day, 
And  a  sea-eagle  brought  me  food  the  while. 
Whose  nest  was  built  in  that  untrodden  isle, 
And  who,  to  be  the  jailor  had  been  taught. 
Of  that  strange  dungeon ;  as  a  friend  whose  smile 
Li^  light  and  rest  at  mom  and  even  is  sought, 
That  wild  bird  was  to  me,  till  madneai  misery  brought 

XV. 

**The  misery  of  a  madness  slow  and  creeping, 
Which  made  the  earth  seem  firo,  the  sea  seem  air, 
And  the  white  clouds  of  noon  which  oft  were 

sleeping. 
In  the  blue  h^ven  so  beautiful  and  fiur. 
Like  hosts  of  ghastly  shadows  hovering  there ; 
And  the  sea^eagle  look'd  a  fiend,  who  bora 
Thy  mangled  limbs  for  food ! — ^thus  all  things  wero 
Transform'd  into  the  agony  which  I  woro 
Even  as  a  poison'd  robe  around  my  bosom's  core 

XVI. 

**  Again  I  knew  the  day  and  night  fast  fleeing, 
Th6  eagle,  and  the  fountain,  and  the  air  ; 
Another  frenzy  came — there  seem'd  a  being 
Within  me — a  strange  load  my  heart  did  bear. 
As  if  some  living  thing  had  made  its  lair 
Even  in  the  fountains  of  my  lifb : — a  long 
And  wondrous  vision  wrought  fh>m  my  despair, 
Then  grew,  like  sweet  reality  among 
Dim  visionaiy  woes,  an  unroposing  throng. 

xvn. 

"  Methooght  I  was  about  to  be  a  mother- 
Month  after  month  went  by,  and  still  I  dream'd 
That  we  should  soon  be  all  to  one  another, 
I  and  my  QJ||d ;  and  still  new  pulses  seem'd 
To  beat  beM  my  heart,  and  stfll  I  deem'd 
There  was  a  babe  within — and  when  the  rain 
Of  winter  through  the  rifted  cavern  streamed, 
Melhought,  after  a  lapse  of  lingering  pain, 
I  mw  that  lovely  shape,  which  near  my  heart  had 
lain. 


xvni. 

**  It  was  a  babe,  beautiful  from  its  fainh^ 
It  was  like  thee,  dear  love !  iti  eyes  were  thiae. 
Its  brow,  its  lips,  and  so  upon  the  esrth 
It  laid  its  fingers,  as  now  rest  on  mine 
Thine  own  befoved  >— *t  wqs  a  dream  diTias ; 
Even  to  remember  how  it  fled,  how  swift, 
How  utterly,  might  make  the  heart  repine,— 
Though  'twas  a  dream."— Then  Cythnadid  dj 
Her  looks  on  n^ine,  as  if  soma  doubt  she  toogfat  tQ 
shift: 

XIX 
A  doubt  which  would  not  flee,  a  tendemea 
Of  questioning  grief,  a  source  of  diroogiog  teia; 
Which,  having  past,  as  one  whom  sofas  opini^ 
She  spoke :  **  Yea,  in  die  wildemssi  of  jcan 
Her  memory,  aye,  like  a  green  home  tppaui, 
She  sttck'd  her  fiU  even  at  this  farssst,  sweet  tore. 
For  many  months.    I  had  no  mortsl  fesn ; 
Methought  I  felt  her  lips  and  breath  approver- 
It  was  a  iiuman  thing-  which  to  my  bosom  dove. 

XX. 

**  I  watch'd  the  dawn  of  her  firrt  smilei,  ud  «d 
When  senith<«tars  were  trembling  on  the  witc, 
Or  when  the  beams 'of  the  invisible  mooo. 
Or  sun,  from  ntany  a  prism  within  the  cere, 
Their  gem-bom  shadows  to  the  water  ^va, 
Her  looks  would  hunt  them,  and  with  oottiKwl 

hand, 
From  the  swift  lights  which  might  ihst  tottiia 

pave, 
She  would  mark  one,  and  langh,  when  that  cob- 

mand 
Slighting,  it  liqger'd  there,  and  ooaM  not  ondeiitinL 

XXI. 

**  Methooght  her  looks  began  to  tslk  with  ise; 
And  no  articulate  sounds,  but  somethii^  iwk( 
Her  Hps  would  frame,-HK>  sweet  it  eoold  sot  be. 
That  it  was  meaningless :  her  touch  would  ocd 
Mine,  aikl  our  pulses  calmly  flow  and  best 
In  response  while  we  slept ;  and  on  a  dsf 
When  I  was  happiest  in  that  strsnge  refretf. 
With  heaps  of  golden  shells  we  two  did  piif'- 
Both  infants,  weaving  wings  Ibr  time'i  peipetoal  ««f 

XXU. 

**  Ere  night,  methought,  her  waning  eye*  vm 

grown 
Weaiy  with  joy,  and,  tired  with  our  dekght. 
We,  on  the  eanh,  like  sisler  twins  lay  dowo 
On  one  foir  mother's  bosom  $—4rom  thsi  nig^ 
She  fled,wlike  those  iUusMps  dear  sad  bngH 
Which  dweU  in  lakes,  when  the  red  mooo  oofatf^ 
Pause  ere  it  wakens  tempest; — and  her  flight, 
ThoQgh  'twas  the  death  of  bninlesi  pbsotai^. 
Tet  amote  ny  knesome  heart  mora  thia  all  ni*7 

xxm.     . 

**  It  seem'd  that  in  the  dreary  night,  the  divtf 
Who  brought  me  thither,  came  again,  snd  bore 
My  child  away.    I  saw  the  waters  qui?er, 
When  he  so  swifUy  sunk,  as  once  befae  • 
Then  morning  came — ^it  shone  even  aMO^f^' 
But  I  was  changed — ^the  very  life  was  gone 
Out  of  my  heart — I  wasted  more  snd  norei 
Day  after  day,  and  sitting  flieie  skme, 
Vex'd  the  inoomtant  waves  wiA  my  perpttnal  iw» 
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XXIV. 

"I  w  no  longer  mnd,  and  yet  methougfat 
My  brBflm  were  swoln  and  changed . — in  e vety  vein 
Tie  hlood  stood  still  one  moment,  while  that  thought 
Was  paanng — with  a  gush  of  sickening  pain 
It  eWd  even  lo  in  wither'd  springs  again : 
When  my  wan  eyea  in  stem  resoWe  I  tum'd 
From  that  most  strange  delusion,  which  would  fiun 
Have  waked  the  dream  fi>r  which  my  spirit  yeam'd 
With  more  than  human  love^ — then  left  it  unretum'd. 

XXV. 

"So^  now  my  reaaon  waa  restored  to  me, 

I  icraggled  with  dmt  di^sam,  which,  like  a  beast 

Mat  fierce  and  beauteous,  in  my  memory 

Had  made  its  lair,  and  on  my  heart  did  feast ; 

Bat  til  that  c^tc  and  all  its  shapeo  posseat 

Bf  thonghta  which  could  not  &de,  renew'd  each  one 

Sone  nule,  some  look,  some'  gesture  which  had 

btekt 
Me  heretofore:  I,  sitting  there  alone, 
Vex'd  the  inoooslant  waves  with  my  perpetual  moan. 

XXVI. 

*TiiDe  past,  I  know  not  whether  months  or  yean; 
For  day,  nor  night,  n>r  change  of  seasons  made 
IiB  note,  bat  thoughts  and  unavailing  teara : 
Azui  I  became  at  last  even  as  a  shade, 
A  amoke,  a  ck>ad  on  inrhich  the  winds  have  prey*d. 
Till  it  be  thin  as  air ;  until,  one  even, 
A  NaotOna  upon  the  ibontatn  play'd, 
Spreading  hia  axure  a&il  where  breath  of  Heaven 
I^Keoded  not,  among  the  waves  and  whirlpools 
dhveiL 

XXVII. 

"  And  when  the  Eagle  came,  that  lovely  flung, 
Ckring  with  rosy  feet  ita  silver  boat, 
fled  near  me  as  for  shelter ;  on  slow  wing, 
Ibe  Eagle,  hovering  o'er  his  prey,  did  float ; 
Bat  when  he  saw  that  I  with  fear  did  note 
Hii  porpose,  praflering  my  own  food  to  him. 
The  eager  plumes  subsided  on  his  throat — 
He  came  where  that  bright  child  of  sea  did  swim, 
^  o'er  it  cost  in  peace  his  shadow  broad  and  dim. 

XXVIII. 

"Thia  waken'd  me,  it  gave  me  human  strength ; 
And  hope,  I  know  not  whence  or  wherefore,  rose. 
But  I  reaqmed  my  ancient  powers  at  length ; 
My  apirit  felt  again  like  one  of  those, 
like  thine,  whose  fate  it  ia  to  make  the  woes 
Of  human-kind  their  prey — what  was  this  cave  7 
Its  deep  foundation  no  firm  purpose  knows, 
Immutable,  resistless,  strong  to  save, 
^  nund  while  yet  it  mocks  the  all<Klevouring  grave. 

XXIX. 

*  And  where  was  Leont  might  my  heart  be  dead, 
While  that  far  dearer  heart  could  move  and  be  7 
Orwhilat  over  the  earth  the  pall  was  spread, 
Which  I  had  sworn  to  rend  7  I  might  be  free, 
^oW  I  but  win  that  friendly  bird  to  me, 
JO  bring  me  tope» ;  and  long  in  vain  I  sought 
^  mtercoone  of  tnutual  imagery 
^  °^9eota.  it  such,  aid  he  could  be  taught ; 
«  fruit,  and  Ibwe-n,  and  boughs,  yet  never  ropes 
he  biooght, 

2L 


"  We  lhr»  in  dor  own  woild,  and  nine  was  made 
From  i^anoiiB  phantasies  of  hope  departed : 
Aye,  we  are  daikan'd  with  their  ffeating  shade. 
Or  cast  a  hisire  on  them — lime  imparted 
Such  power  to  me,  I -became  fearlesa^Martad, 
My  eye  and  voice  grew  finn,  cabn  was  my  mind. 
And  piercing,  like  die  mom,  now  it  haa  daited 
lis  lustre  on  all  hidden  thinga,  briiind    * 
Yon  dim  and  fading  clonda  which  kiMl  the  weaiy  wind. 

XXXL 

"  My  mind  becaine  die  book  dirougfa  which  I  grew 
Wiae  in  all  human  wisdom,  and  ita  cave. 
Which  like  a  mine  I  rifled  thron|^  and  throu^^ 
To  me  the  keeping  of  its  secreia  gave— 
One  mind,  the  type  of  all,  die  moveleas  wave 
Whose  ealm  refle<AB  all  moving  thinga  that  are, 
Neceaaity,  and  love,  and  life,  the  gnve. 
And  sympathy,  fountaina  of  hope  and  fear; 
Juatioe,  and  tnidi,  and  time,  and  the  world'a  natnnl 
sphere. 

XXXII. 

"  And  on  the  sand  would  I  make  aigna  to  range 
Theae  wooft,  as  they  were  woven,  of  my  thought ; 
Clear,  elemental  shapes,  whoae  smalleat  diange 
A  subder  language  within  language  wraoght: 
The  key  of  trutbi  which  onoe  were  dimly  taught 
In  old  Crotona  ^-^«nd  sweet  melodies 
Of  love,  in  that  lone  solitude  I  caught 
From  mine  own  voice  in  dream,  when  diy  dear  eyes 
Shone  through  my  sleep,  and  did  that  ntteranoe  har- 
monize. 

XXXIII. 
"  Thy  songs  were  winds  whereon  I  fled  at  will. 
As  in  a  winged  chariot,  o'er  the  plain 
Of  crystal  yonth :  and  thou  wert  there  to  fill 
My  heart  with  joy.  and  there  we  sate  again 
On  the  gray  margin  of  the  glimmering  main, 
Happy  as  then,  but  wiser  far,  for  we 
S^lile^d  on  the  flowery  grave  in  which  \i'ere  lain 
Fear,  Faith,  and  Slavery ;  and  mankind  was  free. 
Equal,  and  pure  and  wise,  in  wisdom's  proj^ecy. 

XXXIV. 

'*  For  to  my  will  my  fancies  were  as  slaves 
To  do  their  sweet  and  subtile  ministries ; 
And  ofl  fitmi  ihat  bright  fountain's  shadowy  viraves 
They  would  make  human  throngs  gather  and  rise 
To  combat  with  my  overflowing  eyea. 
And  voice  made  deep  with  passion — ^thus  I  grew 
Familiar  with  the  shock  and  the  surprise 
And  war  of  earthly  minds,  from  which  I  drew 
The  power  which  has  been  mine  to  frame  their 
thoughts  anew. 

XXXV. 

'*  And  thus  my  prison  was  the  populous  earth — 
Where  I  saw— even  as  misery  dreams  of  mom 
Before  the  east  has  given  its  glory  fafrth — 
Religion's  pomp  made  desolate  by  the  seom 
Of  Wisdom's  fhintest  smile,  and  thrones  uptonw 
And  dwellings  of  mild  people  interspersed 
With  undivided  fields  of  ripening  com. 
And  love  made  free, — a  hope  which  we  have  nurat 
Even  with  our  blood  and  teara,— until  ita  glory  burst. 
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XXXVL 
"AUknoilogt!  than  i 
For  hope  whoM  fimntBUi  can  be  thus  profinind. 
Even  thnmed'Evil'i  splradid  impotence, 
Girt  by  iti  hell  of  power,  the  eeciet  Boimd 
Of  hymog  to  tnldi  and  fieedom— the  dread  bound 
Of  lift  and  death  peat  ftarieaily  and  well,  ' 
Dnngeona  wherein  the  high  reaolve  ia  found, 
Racki  which  degraded  woman**  greatneaa  tell. 
And  y^M  may  ebe  be  good  and  irreairtible. 

xxxvn. 

•'Sadiaradw  dioDghtawfaidi,  like  the fiiea  thatflare 
In  aloim-encompaai'd  ialea,  we  cheriah  yet 
In  diia  duk  min'-auch  were  mine  even  there ; 
A«  in  ilB  aleep  aome  odoroui  violet. 
While  yet  itti  leavea  with  nightly  dewa  are  wet, 
Breathea  in  prophetic  dreama  .of  day's  upriae, 
Or,  aa  ere  Scy&ian  fioat  in  fear  haa  met 
8pring*a  meaMngera  deacending  from  the  akiea, 
The  bade ftieknewtheir  life— tlua  hope  mnat  ever  ziae. 

XXXVIH. 
"  So  yeaiB  had  peat,  when  audden  earthquake  rent 
The  depth  of  ocean,  and  the  cavern  crackt 
With  aound,  aa  if  the  world'a  wide  continent 
Had  Allen  in  univenad  ruin  wreckt ; 
And  through  die  cleft  atream'd  in  one  cataract, 
The  atiiling  wateia : — when  I  woke,  the  flood 
Whoae  banded  waves  that  crystal  cave  had  sack'd 
Waa  ebbing  round  me,  and  my  bright  abode 
Befine  me  yawn'd— a  chaam,  desert,  and  bare,  and 
broad. 

XXXIX 

**  Above  me  waa  the  aky,  beneath  the  sea : 
I  stood  upon  a  point  of  ahatter'd  stone, 
And  heard  looae  rocks  rushing  tumultuously 
With  afdash  and  shock  into  the  deep — anon 
All  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  wide  and  lone. 
I  felt  that  I  waa  free !  the  Ocean^apray 
Quiver'd  beneath  my  feet,  the  broad  Heaven  shone 
Around,  and  in  my  hair  the  winds  did  ploy 
Lingering  as  they  pursued  their  unimpeded  way. 


XL. 

"  My  apirit  moved  upon  the  sea  like  wind 
Which  round  some  thjrmy  cape  will  lag  and  hover, 
Thongh  it  can  wake  the  still  cloud,  and  unbind 
The  strength  of  tempest :  day  was  almost  over, 
When  thiottgh  the  fiiding  light  I  could  discover 
A  ship  approaching — ^its  white  sails  were  fed 
With  the  north  wind — its  moving  shade  did  cover 
The  twilight  deep ; — the  marinere  in  dread 
Cast  anchor  when  they  saw  liew  rocks  around  them 
spread. 

XU. 

**  And  when  they  saw  one  sitting  on  a  crag, 
They  sent  a  boat  to  me ;  the  sailors  row*d 
In  awe  through  many  a  new  and  fearful  jag 
Of  overhanging  rock,  through  which  there  flow*d 
The  foam  of  streams  that  cannot  make  abode. 
They  came  and  question'd  me,  but  when  they  heard 
My  voice,  they  became  silent,  and  they  stood 
And  moved  as  men  in  whom  new  love  had  atirr'd 
I>aap  thoughta:  ao  to  the  ship  we  paat  without  a 
word. 


CANTO  vra. 


I. 

"  I  BATB  beaide  the  ateersman  then,  and  gnuv 
Upon  the  west,  cried, '  Spcead  the  ssili!  behoM! 
The  sinking  moon  ii  tike  a  watch-iowsr  UtBOg 
Over  the  mountama  yet ;— the  City  of  Gold 
Yon  Cape  alone  doea  from  the  si^^t  withhold : 
The  stream  ia  fleet — the  north  breathes  Unddr 
Beneath  the  atais;  they  tremble  with  the  cold! 
Ye  cannot  reat  upon  the  dreary  sea  !— 
Haste,  haste  to  the  warm  home  of  happier  death^! 

n. 

*"  The  Mariners  obey'd— the  Csptain  stood 
Aloof,  and  whiapering  to  the  Pilot,  aid, 

*  Alas,  alas !  I  (ear  we  are  purnied 

By  wicked  ghoais:  a  Phantom  of  the  Deid, 
The  night  before  we  aail*d,  came  to  my  bed 
In  dream,  like  that !  '—The  Pilot  then  replied. 

*  It  cannot  be — ahe  ia  a  human  Maid — 

Her  low  voice  makes  you  weep— she  ii  aau  bBde,| 
Or  daughter  ^fhigh  Urth— ahe  can  be  naught  beade' 

HI. 
**  We  past  the  islets,  borne  by  wind  and  itnaa. 
And  as  we  sailed,  the  Mariners  came  netr 
And  throngM  around  to  Uaton,^— in  the  flem 
Of  the  pale  moon  I  atood,  as  one  whom  fetf 
May  not  attaint,  and  my  calm  voice  did  rctr: 
Ye  all  are  human— yon  broad  moon  giTM  lig^' 
To  mUliona  who  the  aelfaame  Ukenea  M 
Even  while  I  apeak— beneath  this  very  ^^ 
Their  Ihoughti  flow  on  like  ours,  in  sadoea  or  delip 

IV. 
"  What  dream  ye  ?  Your  own  hands  have  b»ul'  ■ 

h(Mne, 
Even  for  yourselves  on  a  beloved  sboie : 
For  some,  fiwid  eyes  are  pining  till  they  oooe. 
How  they  will  greet  him  when  his  toik  i«  (>^- 
And  laughing  babea  rush  fiom  the  well-kooini  dif>r 
Is  this  your  care  f  ye  toil  for  your  ohu  good- 
Ye  feel  and  think — ^haa  aome  immortal  Pow^ 
Such  purposes  f  or  in  a  human  mood,       ^    ^ , 
Dream  ye  some  Power  thus  builds  (or  inau  in  n^'^^^* 

V. 
"  What  is  that  Power?  ye  mock  youiselveB, and gi« 
A  human  heart  to  what  ye  cannot  know :  ^ 
Aa  if  the  cause  of  life  could  think  and  )iw- 
T  were  as  if  man's  own  works  should  feel,  and  «* 
The  hopes,  and  feaia,  and  thooghti  fiom  wl»^*'  "^ 

flow. 
And  he  be  like  to  them.    Lo !  Plague  ia  Ttv*    , 
To  waste.  Blight,  Poison,  Earthquake,  m.  >^* 

Snow, 
Diaeaae,  and  Want,  and  woiae  Necawity 
Of  hate  and  ill,  and  Pride,  and  Fear,  and  Tr«»nj 
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VI. 

*"  What H  that  Power?  Sottie  mooiMtiack  tophut 

iiood 
Watctung  the  ahade  fiom  hk  own  aoul  nplfarowii 
Fill  Heaven  and  darken  Earth,  and  in  auch  mood 
The  Fonn  he  law  and  woiahipp'd  waa  hia  own,^ 
Ha  likeneai  in  the  world*a  vaat  mirror  ahown ; 
And  twere  an  hmocent  dream,  but  that  a  faith 
Noned  by  fear's  dew  of  poiaon,  growa  thereon, 
And  that  men  aay,  that  Fower  haa  choaen  Death 
Od  an  who  aoom  iti  laws,  to  wreak  immortal  wrath. 

vn. 

"Men  nf  that  they  themaeWes  hare  heard  and 

seen, 
Or  known  fiom  othen  who  have  knownaucluhinga, 
AShade,aForm,  which  Earth  and  Heaven  between 
Wieldi  an  invidble  rod— that  Prieata  and  Kinga, 
Cutoffi,  domeatic  away,  ay,  all  that  brings 
Hin'i  fiee-bom  aonl  beneath  the  oppreaaor'a  heel, 
Aie  hii  airong  miniaterB,  and  that  die  atings 
Of  death  will  make  the  wiae  hia  vengeance  feel, 
"nioqgh  tnidi  and  virtue  arm  their  hearta  with  ten- 

fildateeL 

vra. 

"  And  it  ia  aaid,  thia  Power  will  puniah  wrong; 
Tei,  add  deapair  to  crime,  and  pain  to  pain ! 
And  deepeat  heU,  and  deathleaa  anakea  among. 
Will  bind  die  wretcli  on  whom  ia  fix*d  a  atain, 
Wbieh,  like  a  plagne,  a  burthen,  and  a  bane, 
Clang  to  Urn  wlule  he  lived ; — for  love  and  hate, 
Vinne  and  vice,  they  aay,  are  diflerence  vain — 
The  win  of  atrength  ia  right — thia  human  atate 
lynnti^  that  diey  may^  rule,  with  lies  thua  deoolate. 

IX. 
"  Alai^  what  atrengih  f  opinion  ia  more  frail 
Than  yon  dim  cloud  now  fading  on  the  moon 
Eren  while  we  gase,  though  it  awhile  avail 
To  hide  the  orb  of  truth— -and  every  diione 
Of  Earth  or  Heaven,  though  ahadows  rest  thereon. 
One  ihape  of  many  namea : — for  this  ye  plow 
llie  hairen  wavea  of  ooeah,  hence  each  one 
Ii  dave  or  tyrant ;  all  betray  and  bow, 
CvDmaod,  or  kill,  or  fear,  or  wreak,  or  aufler  woe. 


xn. 

<*  To  feel  the  peaee  of  aelf-€ontentment*a  lot, 
1V»  own  all  aympathiea,  and  outrage  none. 
And  in  the  inmoat  poweia  of  aenae  and  thought. 
Until  life*8  sunny  day  m  quite  gone  down, 
1V»  ait  and  amile  with  Joy,  or,  not  alone, 
1V»  kiaa  salt  teais  from  the  worn  cheek  of  Woe ; 
To  live,  aa  if  to  love  and  live  were  oner— 
Tliia  ia  not  faith  or  law,  nor  thoae  who  bow 
TV>  thranea  on  Heaven  or  Earth,  such  deatiny  may 
know. 

xm. 

**  But  children  near  their  parenta  tremUe  now, 
Becauae  they  must  obey— one  rulea  another. 
And  aa  one  Power  rulea  both  high  and  low^ 
So  WMJ"  ia  made  the  captive  of  Ua  brother. 
And  Hate  ia  thitmed  on  high  with  Fear  her  mother, 
Above  the  Higheat    and  those  fbuntaiuKsella, 
Whence  bve  yet  flow*d  when  faith  had  choked  all 

other, 
Are  darken'd— Woman  as  the  bond-slave,  dwella 
Of  man,  a  slave ;  and  life  is  poison'd  in  iti  wells. 

XIV. 

**  Man  seeks  for  gold  in  mines,  that  he  may  weave 

A  lasting  chain  for  his  own  slavery ; 

In  foar  and  restless  care  that  he  may  live 

He  toils  for  others,  who  must  ever  be 

The  joyless  thralls  of  like  captivity ; 

He  muirdexs,  for  his  chiefs  delight  in  rain ; 

He  builds  the  altar,  that  its  idol's  fee 

May  be  his  very  blood ;  he  is  porauing 

O,  blind  and  willing  wretch !  his  own  obscure  undo- 
ing. 

XV. 
**  Woman !— she  is  his  alave,  ahe  has  become 
A  thing  I  weep  to  apealP— the  child  of  acom, 
The  outcaat  of  a  desolated  home, 
Falaehood,  and  fear,  and  toil,  like  wavea  have  worn 
Channels  upon  her  cheeks,  which  amilea  adorn, 
Aa  calm  decka  the  false  Ocean : — ^well  ye  know 
What  Woman  is,  for  none  of  Woman  bom 
Can  choose  but  dnin  the  bitter  dregs  of  woe, 

Which  ever  from  the  oppress'd  to  the  oppressora  flow. 


"  Its  nsmes  are  each  a  sign  which  maketh  holy 
AU  powei^-ay,  the  ghost,  the  dream,  the  shade. 
Of  power — luat,  falsehood,  hate,  and  pride,  and 

folly; 
The  pattern  whence  all  fraud  and  wrong  is  made, 
A  law  to  which  mankind  has  been  betray'd ; 
And  human  love  ia  as  the  name  well  known 
0[  a  dear  mother,  whom  the  murderer  laid 
In  Ueody  grave,  and  into  darkneaa  thrown, 
Gadier'd  her  wilder'd  babea  around  him  as  hia  own. 

XI. 

"0  love !  who  to  the  hearts  of  wandering  men 
Art  aa  the  calm  to  Ocean'a  weary  wavea ! 
Jiatice,  or  truth,  or  joy !  thou  only  can    > 
From  alavery  and  religion*a  labyrintfi  caves 
Guide  OS,  as  one  clear  star  the  seaman  saves. 
To  give  to  all  an  equal  share  of  good, 
TV)  track  the  steps  of  freedom  though  through 

gravea 
She  pass,  to  aufler  all  in  patient  mood. 
To  weep  for  crime,  though  atain'd  with  thy  friend'a 
dealest  Uood. 


XVL 
"  Thia  need  not  be ;  ye  might  ariae,  and  will 
That  gold  abould  loae  ita  power,  and  thionea  their 

gloiy; 
That  love,  which  none  may  bind,  be  free  to  fill 
The  world,  like  light ;  and  evil  faith,  grown  hooiy 
With  crime,  be  quench'd  and  die. — Yon  promon- 
tory 
Even  now  eclipaes  the  descending  moon  I — 
Dungeons  end  palaces  are  transitofy-— 
High  templea  fade  like  vapor — Man  alone 
Remaina,  whoae  will  haa  power  when  all  beaide  ia 
gone. 

xvn. 

**  Let  all  be  free  and  equal ! — ^from  your  hearti 
I  feel  an  echo ;  through  my  inmoat  frame 
Ijke  aweetest  aound,  aeeking  ita  mate,  it  darts^ 
Whence  come  ye,  friends  f  alas.  I  cannot  name 
All  that  I  read  of  sorrow,  toil,  and  shame. 
On  your  worn  fiices;  as  in  legends  old 
Which  make  immortal  the  disastrous  fome 
Of  conquetors  and  impostors  false  and  bold, 
The  discord  of  your  hearts,  I  in  your  looks  behold 
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xvm. 

**  Whence  come  ye,  fiiendfl  f  torn  pouriiv  famnan 

blood 
Forth  on  the  earth  f  or  bring  ye  steel  and  gold, 
Tliat  Kings  may  dupe  and  day  the  maltitiide  f 
Or  horn  the  famiih'd  poor,  pale,  weak,  and  cold, 
Bear  ye  the  earnings  of  their  toil  ?  unibld ! 
Speak !  are  your  hands  in  slaughters  sanguine  hue 
Stain'd  freshly  f  have  your  hearts  in  guile  grown 

old? 
Know  yourselves  thus !  ye  shall  be  pure  as  dew. 
And  I  will  be  a  friend  and  sister  unto  you. 

XIX. 
"  Disguise  it  not — we  have  one  human  heart — 
All  iportal  thoughts  confess  a  common  home : 
Blish  not  for  what  may  to  thyself  impart 
Stains  of  inevitable  crime :  the  doom 
Is  this,  which  has,  or  may,  or  must  become 
Thine,  and  all  human-kind's.    Ye  are  the  spoil 
Which  Time  thus  marks  for  the  devouring  tomb. 
Thou  and  thy  thoughts,  and  they,  and  all  the  toil 
Wherewith  ye  twine  the  rings  of  life's  perpetual  ooiL 

XX. 

Disguise  it  not — ye  blush  for  what  ye  hate. 
And  Ennity  is  sister  unlo  Shame ; 
Look  on  your  mind — ^it  is  the  book  of  &b^* 
Ah !  it  is  dark  with  many  a  blazon'd  name 
Of  misery — all  are  mirrors  of  the  same ; 
But  the  dark  fiend  who  with  his  iron  pen 
Dipp'd  in  scorn's  fiery  poison,  makes  his  fiune  • 
Enduring  there,  would  o'er  the  heads  of  men 

PaB  harmless,  if  they  scom'd  to  make  their  hearts 
his  den. 

XXI. 
«  Yes,  it  is  Hate,  that  shapeless  fiendly  thing 
Of  many  names,  all  evil,  some  divine. 
Whom  self^contempt  arms  with  a  mortal  sting ; 
Which,  when  the  heart  its  snaky  folds  entwine, 
Is  wasted  quite,  and  when  it  doth  repine 
To  gorge  such  bitter  prey,  on  all  beside 
It  turns  with  ninefold  rage,  as  with  its  twine 
When  Amphisbsena  some  fair  bird  has  tied, 

Soon  o'er  the  putrid  mass  he  threats  on  every  side. 

XXII. 
*'  Reproach  not  thine  own  soul,  but  know  thyself. 
Nor  hate  another's  crime,  nor  lothe  thine  own. 
It  is  the  dark  idolatry  of  self. 
Which,  when  our  thoughts  and  actions  once  are 

gone. 
Demands  that  man  should  weep,  and  bleed,  and 

groan; 
O  vacant  expiation !  be  at  rest — 
The  post  is  Death's,  the  future  is  thine  own ; 
And  love  and  joy  can  make  the  foulest  breast 
A  paradise  of  flowers,  where  Peace  might  build  her 

nest 

xxni. 

"'Speak  thou!  whence  come  ye!' — A  Youth 

made  reply, 
*  Wearily,  wearily  o'er  the  boundless  deep 
We  sail ; — ^thou  readest  well  the  miseiy 
Told  in  these  faded  eyes,  but  much  doth  sleep 
Within,  which  there  the  poor  heart  loves  to  keep. 
Or  daie  not  write  on  the  dishonor'd  brow ; 
Even  fiom  our  childhood  have  we  leam'd  to  iHeep 
The  bread  of  shivery  in  the  tears  of  woe. 
And  never  dream'd  of  hope  or  refuge 'until  now. 


u  t 


XXIV. 

B — ^I  must  speak — my  secret  should  have  per- 
ish'd 
Even  with  the  heart  it  wasted,  as  a  brand 
Fadea  in  the  dying  flame  whose  life  it  chera&U 
But  that  no  human  bosom  can  withstsnd 
Thee,  wondrous  Lady,  and  the  mild  oonuDud 
Of  thy  keen  eyes : — ^yes,  we  are  wretdied  ilavei, 
Who  fjfom  their  wonted  loves  and  Dsti?e  hod 
Are  refl,  and  bear  o'er  the  dividing  wivm 
The  unregarded  prey  of  calm  and  happy  gnvet. 

XXV. 

** '  We  drag  afar  from  pastoral  vales  the  Aiiert, 
Among  the  daughters  of  those  moamsins  kne, 
We  drag  them  there,. where  all  things  beit  oDd 

rarest 
Are  stain'd  and  trampled . — years  have  conw  md 

gone 
Since,  like  the  ship  which  bears  me,  I  hsTe  knovn 
No  thought ; — but  now  the  eyes  of  one  dear  Maid 
On  mine  with  light  of  mutual  love  have  iboofr- 
She  is  my  life, — ^I  am  but  as  the  shade 
Of  her« — a  smoke  setit  up  from  ashes,  sooo  to  &d& 

XXVI. 
"  *  For  she  must  perish  in  the  tyruit's  hsB— 
Alas,  alas! ' — He  ceased,  and  1^  the  ssil 
Sate  cowering — but  his  sobs  were  heard  bjr  iB. 
^d  still  before  the  ocean  and  the  gale 
The  ship  fled  fast  till  the  stars  'gan  to  iail, 
And  round  me  gathered  with  mute  cooaieMBce, 
The  Seamen  gazed,  the  Pilot,  worn  sod  pile 
With-toil,  the  Captain  with  gray  locks,  whose  giaoce 
Met  mine  in  restless  awe — ^they  stood  as  in  a  tnoA 

XXVU. 
"  Recede  not !  pause  not  now !  thou  ait  gnnn)  oM. 
But  Hope  Will  make  thee  young,  for  Hope  td 

Youth 
Are  children  of  one  mother,  even  Lo^'e— bcl»i«5I 
The  eternal  stars  gaze  on  us ! — ^is  ihe  trudi 
Within  your  soul  f  care  for  your  own.  or  ruth 
For  other's  sufiering^  ?  do  ye  thint  to  bear 
A  heart  which  not  the  serpent  custom's  loodi 
May  violate  ? — be  free !  and  even  here. 
Swear  to  be  firm  till  death !  they  cried,  *  vtsv&i' 

we  swear." 

xxvm. 

**  The  very  darkness  shook,  as  with  a  bbit 
Of  subterranean  thunder  at  the  cjy ; 
The  hollow  shore  its  thousand  echoes  cast 
Into  the  night,  as  if  the  sea,  and  aky, 
And  earth,  rejoiced  with  new-bom  liberty, 
For  in  that  name  they  swx>re !  Bolts  were  andnv^ 
And  on  the  deck,  with  unaccustom'd  eye, 
The  captives  gazing  stood,  and  eveiy  me 
Shrank  as  the  inconstant  torch  upon  her  coootemo^ 
shone. 

XXIX. 

«  They  were  earth's  purest  children*  young  and  ^' 
With  eyes  the  shrines  of  unawaken'd  ihoiigbL 
And  brows  as  bright  as  spring  or  momtog,  ere 
Dark  time  had  there  its  evil  legend  ^loagbt 
In  characters  of  cloud  which  wither  not— 
The  change  was  like  a  dream  to  them;  but »» 
They  knew  the  glory  of  their  alter'd  lot, 
In  the  bright  wisdom  of  youth's  bresiWs*  w* 
Sweet  t^lk,  and  smiles,  and  sighs,  all  bosootf  (» 
attune. 
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XXX. 

*  Bnt  one  WW  mate,  her  chfeke  and  lips  suMt  fidr, 
Changing  their  hue  like  lilies  newly  blown. 
Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair. 
Waved  by  the  wind  amid  the  sunny  noon, 
Show'd  that  her  soul  was  quivering ;  and  full  soon 
That  youth  araie,  and  tmathlessly  did  look 
(Xi  her  and  me,  ss  ibr  some  speechless  boon : 
I  imiled,  and  both  their  hands  in  mine  I  took. 
And  feh  a  aoft  delight  jfrom  what  their  spirits  shook. 


CANTO  DL 


"That  night  we  ancher'd  m  a  iVoody  bay, 
And  deep  no  more  aroand  us  dared  to  hover 
Than,  wfaea  all  doubt  and  fear  haa  past  away, 
It  ihadea  the  eouch  oT  some  imresting  lover, 
Whose  hesit  k  now  af  rest :  thus  night  past  over 
In  mntaal  joy  ^-.aroaiid,  a  forest  grew 
Of  pophn  and  dark  oaks,  whose  shade  did  cover 
The  waning  sian  prankt  in  the  waters  blue, 
N  trembled  in  the  wind  which  from  the  morning  flew. 

n. 

"The  joyous  marinerw*  and  each  free  maiden, 
Now  brooght  from  the  deep  ibreat  many  a  bough. 
With  woodland  spoil  most  innocently  laden ; 
Soon  wreaths  of  budding  foliage  seem'd  to  flow 
Orer  the  mast  and  sails,  the  stem  and  prow 
Were  canopied  with  blooming  bodghs^the  while 
On  the  ilant  son's  path  o'er  the  waves  we  go 
Rejotdng,  like  the  dwellers  of  an  isle 
^'d  to  poisue  those  waves  tfiat  cannot  cease  to 
anila 

m. 

"The  many  diipe  spotting  the  dark-blue  deep 
With  anowy  sails,  fled  fast  as  ours  came  nigh. 
In  fear  and  wonder ;  and  on  every  steep 
'HiooBands  did  gaze,  they  heard  the  startling  ciy, 
^e  earth's  own  voice  lifted  unconquerably 
T^  all  her  children,  the  unbounded  mirth. 
"Rie  glofions  joy  of  thy  name— Liberty ! 
'^^  heard ! — Aa  o*er  the  mountains  of  the  earth 
^  peak  to  peak  leapon  the  beams  of  rooming's  birth : 


IV. 

"So  from  that  cry  over  the  bomidleaB  hil]% 
Sadden  was  caught  one  umversal  sound, 
like  t  volcano's  voice,  whose  th^ider  fflls 
Bemotest  skiea^ — such  glorious  madneas  fomid 
A  path  through  human  hearts  with  stream  which 

drown'd 
Its  struggling  fears  and  carea,  dark  custom's  brood. 
They  knew  not  whence  it  came,  but  felt  around 
A  wide  contagion  pour'd— they  calTd  afeud 
1  Iibeity->that  name  lived  on  the  sunny  flood. 


V. 

"  We  reach'd  the  port — alas !  from  many  spiriti 
The  wisdom  which  had  waked  that  cry,  was  fled. 
Like  the  brief  gbry  which  dark  Heaven  inherita 
Fnnn  the  folse  dawn,  which  fodes  ere  it  is  spread, 
Upon  the  night's  devouring  darkness  shed : 
Yet  soon  bright  day  will  burst — even  like  a  chasm 
Of  fire,  to  bum  the  shrouds  outworn  and  dead. 
Which  wrap  the  world ;  a  wide  enthusiasm. 
To  cleanae  the  fever'd  world  as  with  an  earthqoake'a 
spasm! 

VI 

**  I  walk'd  through  tha  groat  City  ^md,  but  free 
From  shame  or  fear;  those  loil-woni  Afarinen 
And  happy  Maidens  did  encompass  me ; 
And  like  a  subterranean  wind  that  stirs 
Some  forest  among  cavea,  the  hopes  and  feaia 
From  every  human  soul,  a  murmur  strange 
Made  as  I  past;  and  many  wept,  with  teaia 
Of  joy  and  awe,  and  winged  thoug^ti  did  range. 
And  hakeztinguiah'd  words,  which  prophaaied  ef 
change. 

vn. 

-  For,  with  strong  speech  I  tore  the  veil  fliat  hid 
Nature,  and  Troth,  and  Liberty,  and  Love« — 
As  one  who  from  some  mountain's  pyramid, 
Points  to  the  unrisen  sun ! — ^the  shades  approve 
His  troth,  and  flee  from  every  stream  and  grove. 
Ukus,  gentle  thoughts  did  many  a  bosom  fill/— 
Wisdom,  the  mail  of  tried  aflections  wove 
For  many  a  heart,  and  tameless  scom  of  ill. 
Thrice  steep'd  in  molten  steel  the  unconquerable  vnll. 

•     vin. 

**  Some  said  I  was  a  maniac  wild  and  lost ; 
Some,  that  J  scarce  had  risen  from  the  grave 
The  Prophet's  virgin  bride,  a  heavenly  ghost . — 
Some  said,  I  was  a  fiend  from  my  weird  cave. 
Who  had  stolen  human  shape,  and  o'er  the  wave, 
The  forest,  and  the  mountain  came ; — some  said 
I  was  the  child  of  God,  sent  down  to  save 
Women  from  bonds  -and  death,  and  on  my  head 
The  burthen  of  their  sins  would  frightfully  be  laid. 

IX. 

<*  But  soon  my  human  words  found  sympathy 
In  human  hearts :  the  purest  and  the  best. 
As  friend  with  friend,  made  conunon  cause  with  me, 
And  they  were  few,  but  resolute ; — ^the  rest. 
Ere  yet  success  the  enterprise  had  blest, 
Leagued  with  me  fti  their  hearts  ;.^their  meals, 

their  slumber, 
Their  hourly  occupations  were  possest 
By  hopes  which  I  had  arm'd  to  ovemumber. 
Those  hosts  of  meaner  cares,  which  life's  strong  wings 

encumber. 

X. 

«  But  chiefly  women,  whom  my  voice  did  waken 
From  their  cold,  careless,  willing  slavery. 
Sought  me:  one  troth  flieir  dreary  prison  has 

shaken^ — 
They  look'd  around,  and  lo!  they  became  free! 
Their  many  tyrants  sitting  desolately 
In  slave^ieserted  halls,  could  none  restrain ; 
For  wrath's  red  fire  had  vrither'd  in  the  eye, 
WhoaeKghtningonce  was  deathr-norfear,nor  gain 

Could  tempt  one  captive  now  to  lock  another's  chain. 
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XI. 
''Thoae  who  were  tent  to  bind  me,  wepi,  and  feh 
Their  minds  outBoar  the  bonds  which  clasp'd  them 

round, 
Even  OS  a  waxen  ahape  may  waste  and  melt 
In  the  white  furnace ;  and  a  vision'd  swound, 
A  pause  of  hope  and  awe  the  City  bound, 
Which,  like  the  silence  of  a  tempest's  birth. 
When  in  itsawiul  shadow  it  has  wound 
The  sun,  the  wind,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth, 
Hung  teirible,  ere  yet  the  lightnings  have  lea[tt  forth. 

xn. 

**  like  ckmds  inwoven  in  the  silent  sky» 
By  winds  fiom  distant  regions  meeting,  there. 
In  the  high  name  of  trud^  and  liberty 
Around  iie  City  millions  gather'd  were,  • 
By  hopes  which  sprang  fiom  many  a  hidden  lair ; 
Words,  which  the  lore  of  truth  in  hues  of  grace 
Amy'd,  thine  own  wild  songs  which  in  the  air 
Like  homeless  odois  floated,  and  the  name 
Of  thee,  and  many  a  tongue  which  thou  hadst  dipp'd 
inflame. 

xm. 

^  ThB  Tyrant  knew  his  power  was  gone,  but  Fear, 
The  nuise  of  Vengeance,  bade  him  wait  the  event- 
That  perfidy  and  custom,  gold  and  prayer. 
And  whatsoe'er,  when  force  is  impotent, 
To  fraud  the  sceptre  of  the  world  has  lent, 
Might,  as  he  judged,  omfirm  his  (ailing  sway. 
Therefore  throughout  the  streets  the  Priests  he  sent 
To  curse  the  rebels. — ^To  their  gods  did  they 
For  Earthquake,  Plague,  and  Want,  kneel  in  the 
public  way. 

XIV.      • 

"  And  gnve  and  hoary  men  were  bribed  to  tell 
From  seals  where  law  is  made  the  slave  of  wrong. 
How  glorious  Athens  in  her  splendor  fell. 
Because  her  sons  were  free, — and  that  among 
*  Mankind,  die  many  to  the  few  belong, 
By  Heaven,  and  Nature,  and  Necessity. 
They  said,  that  age  was  truth,  and  that  the  young 
Marr*d  with  wild  hopes  the  peace  of  slavery, 
With  which  old  times  and  men  nad  quell'd  the  vain 
and  free. 

XV. 
"  And  with  the  falsehood  of  their  poisonous  lips 
They  breathed  on  the  enduring  memory 
Of  sages  and  of  bards  a  brief  eclipse ; 
There  was  one  teacher,  who,  necessity 
Had  arm'd,  with  strength  and  wrcmg  against  man- 
kind, 
His  slave  ai^  his  avenger  aye  to  be ; 
That  we  wen  weak  and  sinful,  frail  and  bhnd. 
And  that  the  ynW  of  one  was  peace,  and  we 
Should  seek  for  naught  on  earth  but  to^  and  miseiy. 

XVI. 
** '  For  thus  we  might  avoid  the  hell  hereafler.' 
So  spake  the  hjrpocrites,  who  cufMd  and  lied ; 
Alas,  their  sway  was  pest,  and  teais  and  laughter 
Clung  to  their  hoary  hair,  withering  the  pride 
Which  in  their  hollow  hearts  dared  still  abide ; 
And  yet  obscener  shives  with  smoother  brow, 
And  sneers  on  their  strait  lips,  thin,  blue  and 

wide. 
Said,  that  the  rule  of  men  was  over  now,  ' 
And  hence,  the  subject  worid  to  woman's  will  must 
bow; 


XVU. 

*'  And  gold  was  scatter'd  through  the  ttesli,  ud 

wine 
Flow'd  at  a  hundred  feasts  wi&iQ  the  wbQ. 
In  vain!  the  steady  towers  in  Heaven. did ifaine 
As  they  were  wont,  nor  at  the  priei%  csU, 
Left  Plague  her  banquet  in  the  iEthiop'i  baD, 
Nor  &mine  from  the  rich  man's  portal  came, 
Where  at  her  ease  she  ever  preys  on  aO 
Who  throng  to  kneel  for  food :  nor  fear  nor  ihaai^ 
Nor  faith,  nor  discord,  dimm'd  hope's  newly'imidy 
flame. 

xvra. 

*  For  gold  was  as  a  god  whose  faith  begm 
To  ftde,  so  that  its  wonhippera  were  fiiw, 
An^  Faith  itaeU,  which  in  flie  heait  of  nan 
Gives  shape,  voice,  name,  to  spectral  Tenv.bew 
Its  downfall,  as  the  altars  lonelier  giew. 
Till  the  Priests  stood  alone  within  the  fane; 
The  shafts  of  fidsehood  unpoUutiog  flew, 
And  the  cold  sneen  of  calumny  were  vain 
The  union  of  the  free  with  discord's  bnal  to  Kio^ 

XIX 

** The  rest  thonknowest—Lo!  wetwoanhere- 
We  have  survived  a  rain  wide  and  dee|h- 
Strange  theogfafi  are  mine.^-1  cannot  gmvear  inr. 
Sitting  with  thee  opon  this  lonely  ateep 
I  smile,  though  human  love  should  inakesiem«?> 
We  have  survived  a  joy  that  knows  no  bmidw, 
And  I  do  feel  a  mighty  calmness  creep 
Over  my  heart,  which  can  no  k»g«r  bonow 

Its  hues  fiom  chance  or  change,  chrk  efaOdrra  d 
to-morrow. 

XX. 
*'  We  know  net  what  will  come— yet  IsflD,dMnii> 
Cythna  shall  be  the  prophetess  of  Isve, 
Her  lips  shaU'rob  thee  of  the  grsce  thso  Mf^ 
Tohide  thy  heart,  and  clothe  the  ahspei  wbicb  nm 
Within  the  homeless  future's  winliy  pon- 
For  I  now,  sitting  thus  beside  thee,  seem 
Even  with  thy  breath  and  blood  to  live  sad  mo^ 
And  violence  and  wrong  are  as  a  dresm 

Which  rolls  fhmistedfaat  truth  an  unretnniiagiii'^ 

XXI. 

«The  blasts  of  Autumn  drive  die  winged »^ 
Over  the  earth,--ne^  come  the  snows,  and  n^ 
And  fitist,  and  stonns,  which  diesry  Winter  Iws 
Out  of  his  Scythian  cave,  a  savage  train. 
Behdd !  Spring  sweeps  over  the  world  aguO' 
Shedding  soft  dews  from  her  ethereal  winpi 
Flowers  on  the  mountains,  firuits  over  the  pi^ 
And  music  on  the  waves  and  woodi  elK  ^^ 
And  love  on  ril  that  lives,  and  cahn  on  fifblen  ihii^ 


XXU. 
'O  Spring!  ofhope,andlove,ahdfoath.aiidgb^ 
Wmd-winged  emblem .'  brigfatest.  best  and  ia^; 
Whence  oomest  thou,  when,  with  dBrkWu*** 

The  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smilis  dwo  imk^ 
Sister  of  joy !  thou  ait  the  child  who  wesrtft 
Thy  mother's  dying  smile,  tender  and  ■''^•[v  . 
Thy  mother  Autumn,  for  whose  grave  tboo  «"? 
Fresh  flowers,  and  beams  like  floweis.  wiB  g«i»' 

Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  areherwinding-si^^ 
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xxm. 

"  Virtne^andHope,  and  Love,  like  light  and  Heaven, 
StuToaod  the  world. — We  are  their  choaen  alaves. 
Hu  not  the  whirlwind  of  our  spirit  driven 
Truth 'cdealhleflB  germs  to  thought's  remotest  caves  ? 
Lo,  Winter  comes ! — the  grief  of  many  graves, 
The  frost  of  death,  the  tempest  of  the  sword. 
The  flood  of  tyranny,  whose  sanguine  waves 
SiigDste  like  ice  at  Faith,  the  enchanter's  word, 
And  bind  all  human  hearts  in  its  repose  abhorr'd. 

XXIV. 

"Ilie  neds  are  sleeping  in  the  soil :  meanwhile 
The  tyi^t  peoples  dungeons  with  his  prey, 
Pile  Tictins  on  the  guarded  scaflbld  smilo 
Becanw  they  cannot  speak ;  and,  day  by  day, 
lltt  moon  d  wasting  Science  wanes  away 
Aflxng  her  stars,  and  in  that  darkness  vast 
Tlie  nos  of  eardi  to  their  foul  idols  pray, 
And  gray  Priests  triumph,  and  like  blight  or  blast 
A  ifaide  of  wlfish  care  o*er  human  looks  is  cast 

XXV. 

"Tha  ii  the  winter  of  the  world ;— and  here 
We  die,  aven  as  die  winds  of  Autumn  fade, 
Expiiing  in  the  fiore  and  ibggy  air< — 
Behold!  Spring  comes,  UK)u);;h  we  must  pass,  who 

lOMie 
The  prooBH  of  its  bixth,— even  as  the  shade 
^Vhicfa  finn  our  death,  as  fiom  a  mountain,  flings 
The  fotun,  a  broad  arunrise ;  thus  arra3r'd 
As  with  the  plumes  of  overshadowing  wings, 
Fiom  its  darkgiUf  of  chains.  Earth  like  an  eagle  springs 

XXVI. 

"Odearest  love!  we  shall  be  dead  and  cold 
Befere  diis  ONMrn  may  on  the  world  arise; 
Wouldst  thou  the  glory  of  its  dawn  behold  ? 
Alas!  gaxe  not  on  me,  but  tifrn  thine  eyes 
^  thine  own  heart'^it  is  a  paradise 
Which  everlasting  Spring  has  made  its  own, 
Aad  wMe  drear  Winter  fills  the  naked  skies, 
Sweet  itreams  of  sunny  thought,  and  flpwera  fresh 
bk)wn. 
An  there,  and  weave  their  sounds  and  odors  into  ona 

XXVII. 
"  In  their  own  hearts  the  earnest  of  the  hope 
^di  made  them  great,  the  good  will  ever  find; 
And  tfaengfa  some  envious  shade  may  interlope 
Between  the  efi^t  and  it,  one  comes  ^hind, 
Who  sye  the  future  to  the  pest  will  bind — 
^sceaniy,  whose  aigfatleaB  strength  lor  ever  * 
£vil  with  evil,  good  with  good  most  wmd 
In  beads  of  union,  which  no  power  may  sever  : 
^^ey  most  bring  finth  their  kind,  and  be  divided  never! 

xxvin. 

''The  good  and  mighty  of  departed  agee 
^  in  their  graves,  the  iluiocent  and  free, 
^«s,  and  Pbete,  and  prevailing  Sages, 
*f»>  leave  the  vesture  of  their  m^esty 
^0  adorn  and  clothe  this  naked  world  ^-4md  we 
APB  hke  to  thent-such  perish,  but  th^  leave 
J^pe.  or  love,  or  truth,  or  Uberty, 
Ta  kI"*  ^**™*  *^  mighty  spirits  could  conceive 
' 0  w  •  mle  and  law  to  ages  that  survive. 


XXIX. 

"  So  be  the  turf  heaped  oyer  our  remains 
Even  in  our  haypy  youth,  and  that  atrange  lot, 
Whate'er  it  be,  when  in  these  mingling  veins 
The  blood  is  still,  be  ours;  let  sense  and  thought 
Pass  fix)m  our  being,  or  be  number'd  not 
Among  the  things  that  are ;  let  thoae  who  come 
Behind,  for  whom  our  sted&st  will  haa  brought 
A  calm  inheritance,  a  glorious  doom. 
Insult,  with  careless  tread,  our  undivided  tombu 

XXX. 

«  Our  many  thoughti  and  deeds,  our  life  and  lov^ 
Our  happiness,  and  all  that  we  have  bean. 
Immortally  must  live,  and  bum  and  move, 
When  we  shall  be  no  more ; — the  world  has  seen 
A  type  of  peace;  and  as  some  most  serene 
And  lovely  spot  to  a  poor  maniac's  eye, 
After  long  years,  some  sweet  and  moving  aoeno 
Of  .youthful  hope  returning  suddenly. 
Quells  hia  long  nuutnea— thus  man  ahall  remember 
thee. 

XXXI. 

**  And  Calumny  meanwhile  shall  feed  on  vm. 
As  worms  devour  the  dead,  and  near  the  duone 
And  at  the  altar,  most  accepted  thus 
Shall  sneers  and  curses  be ; — what  we  have  done 
None  shall  dare  vouch,  though  it  be  truly  known; 
That  record  shall  remain,  when  they  must 
Who  built  their  pride  on  its  oblivion ; 
And  &me,  in  human  hope  which  sculptured 
Survive  the  perish'd  scrolls  of  unenduring 


xxxn. 

**  The  while  we  two,  beloved,  must  depart, 
And  Sense  and  Reason,  those  enchai|^rs  fkir. 
Whose  wand  of  power  is  hope,  would  bid  the  heart 
That  gazed  beyond  the  wormy  grave  despair : 
These  eyes,  these  lips,  this  blood,  seem  daikly  there 
To  &de  in  hideous  ruin;  no  calm  sleep, 
Peopling  with  golden  dreams  the  stagnant  air, 
Seems  our  obscure  and  rotting  eyes  to  steep 
In  joy;-~but  aenseless  death— a  ruii|  dark  and  deep! 

xxxm. 

''These  are  blind  fancies— reason  cannot  know 
What  sense  can  neither  feel,  nor  thought  conceive; 
There  is  delusion  in  the  world-^-^nd  woe. 
And  fear,  and  pain — we  know  not  whence  we  live, 
Or  why,  or  how,  or  what  mute  Power  may  give 
Their  being  to  each  plant,  and  star,  and  beast. 
Or  even  these  thoughta: — Come  near  me!  I  do  weave 
A  chain  I  cannot  break— I  am  possest 
With  thoughts  too  swift  and  strong  for  one  lone 
human  breast 

XXXIV. 

"  Yee,  yes-— thy  kiss  is  sweet,  thy  lips  are  warm — 
O !  ^lingly  beloved,  would  theae  eyes. 
Might  they  no  more  drink  being  from  thy  form. 
Even  aa  to  aleep  whence  we  again  arise. 
Close  their  faint  orbs  in  death :  I  fear  nor  piise 
Aught  that  can  now  betide,  unshared  by  the»— 
Yes,  Love  when  wisdom  fails  makea  Cytima  wiae . 
'  Dariaieas  and  death,  if  death  be  true,  must  be 
Dearer  than  lifb  and  hope,  if  unenjoy'd  with  thee. 
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XXXV. 

<*Alas,  our  Noughts  flow  on  with  •tream,  whose 

watert 
Return  not  to  their  fountain — Earth  and  Heaven, 
The  Ocean  and  the  Sun,  the  cloudi  their  daughters, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  and  Mom,  and  Noon,  and  Even, 
All  that  we  are  or  know,  ia  darkly  driven 
Towards  one  gul^Lo!  what  a  change  is  come 
Since  I  first  spoke — but  time  shall  be  forgiven. 
Though  it  change  all  but  thee!"— She  ceased: 
night's  gloom 
Meanwhile  had  fidlen  on  earth  fiom  the  sky's  sun- 
less dome. 

XXXVI. 

Though  she  had  ceased,  her  countenance  uplifted 
To  Heaven,  still  spake,  with  solemn  glory  bright ; 
Her  dark  deep  eyes,  her  lips,  whose  motions  gifted 
The  air  they  breathed  with  love,  her  locks  undight ; 
•Fair  star  of  life  and  love!"  I  cried,  "my  soul's 

delight! 
Why  lookflct  thou  on  ^  crystalline  skies  f • 
O,  that  my  spirit  were  yon  Heaven  of  night, 
Which  gazes  on  thee  with  its  thousand  eyes ! " 
She  tum'd  to  me  and  smiled— that  smile  was  Paradise ! 


IV. 

For,  ftom  the  utmost  realms  of  eaitfa,  came  pounng 
The  banded  slaves,  whom  every  despot  sent 
At  that  throned  traitor's  summons;  like  the  raiing 
Of  fire,  whose  floods  the  wild  deer  circumTeni 
In  the  scorch'd  pastures  of  the  South;  lo  beot 
The  armies  of  the  leagued  kings  aioond 
Their  files  of  steel  and  flame ; — the  ooDtioeot 
Trembled,  as  with  a  zone  of  ruin  boood, 
Beneath  their  feet,  the  sea  shook  widi  Huk  Ntviei' 
sound. 

V. 

From  every  nation  of  the  earth  they  came, 
The  multitude  of  moving  heartless  thiop, 
Whom  slaves  call  men :  obediendy  they  caste, 
like  sheep  whom  from  the  fold  the  shepherd  bnofi 
To  the  stall,  red  with  blood ;'  their  msny  kiagi 
Led  them,  thus  erring,  from  their  native  honw; 
Tartar  and  Frank,  and  millions  whom  the  viDp 
Of  Indian  breezes  lull,  and  many  a  baod 
The  Arctic  Anarch  sent,  and  Idumea's  nod, 


CANTO  X. 


I. 


gone, 


Was  there  a  human  spirit  in  the  steed. 
That  tbus^ith  his  proud  voice,  ere  night 
He  broke  our  linked  rest?  or  do  indeed 
All  living  things  a  common  nature  own, 
And  thought  erect  a  universal  throne, 
Whero  many  shapes -one  tribute  ever  bear? 
And  Earth,  their  mutual  mother,  does  die  gitMm 
To  see  her  sons  contend  ?  and  makes  she  bare 
Her  breast,  that  all  in  peace  its  drainless  stores  may 
share  f 

n. 

I  have  heard  firiendly  sounds  firom  many  a  tongue, 
Which  was  not  human — the  lone  Nightingale 
Has  answer'd  me  with  her  most  soothing  song. 
Out  of  her  ivy  bower,  when  I  sate  pale 
With  grief,  and  sigh'd  beneath;  from  tnany  a  dale 
The  Antelopes  who  flock'd  for  food  have  spoken 
With  happy  sounds,  and  motions,  that  avail 
like  man's  o wi)  speech ;  and  such  was  now  the  token 
Of  waning  night,  whose  cahn  by  that  proud  neigh 
was  broken. 

III. 
Each  night,  that  mighty  steed  bore  me  abroad, 
And  I  retum'd  vvith  food  to  our  retreat. 
And  dark  intelligence ;  the  blood  which  flow'd 
Over  the  fields,  had  stain'd  the  courser's  feet; — 
Soon  the  dust  drinks  that  bitter  dew, — then  meet 
The  vulture,,  and  the  wild^dog,  and  the  anake. 
The  wol^  and  the  hyena  gray,  and  eat 
TT»0  dead  in  horrid  truce :  their  ttenga  did  ««Tkr 
Behind  the  steed,  a  chasm  like  waves  in  a  ship's  wake. 


VI. 
Fertile  in  prodigies  and  lies  ^-so  there 
Strange  natures  made  a  brodierfaood  of  ill 
The  desert  savage  ceased  to  grasp  in  fcsr 
His  Asian  shield  and  bow,  when,  at  dw  will 
Of  Europe's  subder  son,  the  bolt  would  kiH 
Some  shepherd  sitting  on  a  rock  secure; 
But  smiles  of  wondering  joy  his  ftce  woold  fill 
And  savage  sympathy :  those  slaves  iBipon. 
Each  one  the  other  thus  from  ill  to  ill  did  loie 

vn. 

For  traitorously  did  that  foul  Tyrant  lobe 
His  countenance  in  lies, — even  at  the  hour 
When  he  was  snatch'd.  from-  death,  then  o'er  Ae 

globe. 
With  secret  signs  from  many  a  rooonlBin  lower. 
With  smoke  by  day,  and  fire  by  night,  the  fom 
Of  kings  and  priests,  \hose  dark  caoapiiaiDn 
He  call'd: — ^they  knew  his  cause  tbetimuicd 

swore 
like  wolves  and  serpents,  to  their  motoal  vw 
Strange  truoe,  with  many  a  rite  which  Eaitii  tn^ 

Heaven  abhors. 

VIII. 
Myriads  had  come — millions  were  oo  their  way; 
The  'Tyrant  past,  surrounded  by  the  steel 
Of  hired  wssasains,  through  the  public  way. 
Choked  w^  his  country's  dead : — ^bia  ibohrtepiif^ 
On  the  firesh  blood — he  smiles,  **  Ay,  am  I  f^i 
I  am  a  King  in  truth !"  he  said,  and  took 
His  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  torturing  wheel 
fie  brought,  and  fire,  and  pincera,  and  the  hook 
And  scorpions ;  that  his  soul  on  its  revenge  might  loot 


IX. 
*'  But  fijst,  go  slay  the  rebel»— why  rstom 
The  victor  bands?"  he  said,  •'nulliona  yet  live. 
Of  whom  the  weakest  with  one  word  might  toa 
The  scales  of  victory  yet ;— let  none  sorvivs 
But  those  within  the  walk— each  fifik  ihsU  gif« 
The  expiation  for  his  brethran  here* — 
Gk>  forth,  and  waaO  and  kiU !  "-^  0  king.  Ai«i«* 
My  speech."  a  soldier  answer'd-^  but  we  *« 
The  spirits  of  the  night,  and  mom  is  drawing  oe^J 
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f'or  we  wwe  ihymg  niU  wiUiimt  ranone, 
now  that  dreadful  cliief  beneath  my  hand 
^ncelea  lay,  when,  on  a  hell-black  hone. 
Angel  bright  aa  day,  waving  a  brand 
.vhich  flaah'd  among  the  sUub,  paat" — **  Doat  thou 

■tand 
Parleying  with  ine»  thou  wretch  T  the  king  replied ; 
"  Slarea,  bind  him  to  the  wheel ;  and  of  thia  band, 
Wboio  will  drag  that  woman  to  hia  aide  ' 
Hut  Kared  him  thua,  may  bum  hia  deareat  b%  be- 
■de; 

XL 

"  And  gold  and  glory  ahall  be  hia.'-^So  ibrth !" 
They  n]ih*d  fiito  the  plain — ^Lond  waa  the  roar 
Of  tikeir  careert  the  hoiaemen  ahook  the  earth ; 
The  wheel'd  artfllery'a  apeed  the  pavement  \X3X%  \ 
Tbe  in&Htry,  -file  after  file,  diet  pour 
Their  ckrade  on  the  utmoat  hilla.    Five  days  they 

ilew 
Among  the  waated  fielda ;  the  axth  nw  gore 
Stnam  through  the  city ;  on  the  aeventh,  the  dew 
Of ilinghter  became  atilT;  and  there  waa  peace  anew: 

xn. 

Peeee  m  the  deaert  flelda  and  villagea, 
Between  the  glutted  beaata  and  mangled  dead! 
Peaee  in  the  nlent  atreeta !  eave  when  the  criea 
Of  TietioM  to  their  fiery  judgment  led, 
Mide  pale  their  voiceleea  lipa  who  seem'd  to  dread 
Even  in  their  dearest  kindred,  lest  aome  tongue 
Be  iaithleee  to  the  fear  yet  unbetray*d ; 
Peace  in  the  Tyrant'i  palace,  .where  (he  throng 
^■to  the  trinnipfaal  hours  in  featival  and  aong  \ 

xm. 

IV  s^  day  the  burning  Sun  roll'd  on 
Over  the  deadi-poUuted  land — it  came 
Oot  of  the  eaat  like  fire,  and  fiercely  shone 
A  lamp  of  ^nttimn,  ripening  with  ita  flame 
"nie  fiew  koe  ears  of  com ; — the  aky  became 
^■gnate  with  heat,  ao  that  each  cloud  and  blast 
I^apueh'd  and  died,— the  thireting  air  did  chum 
AH  moietare,  and  a  rotting  vapor  past 
Fna  the  unbniied  dead,  inviaible  and  ftst 

XIV. 
rmt  Want,  then  Plague  came  on  the  beasts ;  their 

t)Od 

Fml'd,  and  they  drew  the  breath  of  its  decay. 
ftfiUiooB  on  raiUiona,  whom  the  scent  of  blood 
Had  lured,  or  who,  fiom  regions  far  away,     , 
H«l  tnek'd  the  hosia  in  festival  array, 
}^^  their  dark  dfeaerta ;  gaunt  and  wasting  now, 
^'d  like  lell  ahadea  among  dieir  perish*d  prey ; 
In  their  green  eyea  a  strange  disease  did  glow, 
Iss^Mok  in  hideous  spasm,  or  pains  severe  ud  slow. 

XV. 
^  fth  were  poison'd  in  the  straaaw;  the  hiida 
^the  green  woods  peiMi'd;  the  inwct  noe 
Was  withered  up;  the  acatter'd  flocks  and  hards 
Who  had  survived  the  wild  beaats'  hungry  chase 
JAed  moaning,  each  upon  the  other's  fiMse 
In  helpless  agony  gasng;  round  the  City 
^  night,  the  lean  hyenas  their  aad 


loaA 


}^  ttumg  inftoiB  wtfl'd ;  a  wofol  dilly ! 
AM  many  a  mother  wapi,  pioeed  wKh 


|itr. 


XVI. 

Amid  the  aerial  minarets  on  high. 
The  Ethiopian  vultures  fluttering  fell 
From  their  long  line  of  brethren  in  the  aky, 
Startling  the  conoourae  of  mankind. — ^Too  well 
These  signs  the  coming  mischief  did  foretell  >— 
Strange  panic  first,  a  deep  and  sickening  dread 
Within  each  heart,  like  ice,  did  sink  and  swell, 
A  voiceless  thought  jof  evil,  which  did  spread 
With  the  quick  glance  of  eyea,  like  withering  light- 
ningsshed. 

xvn. 

Day  after  day,  when  the  year  wanes,  the  fioals 
Strip  ita  gi»en  crown  of  leavea,  till  all  ia  bare ; 
So  on  thoae  atrange  and  congregated  hoats 
Came  Famine,  a  awifi  ahadow,  and  the  air    - 
Groan'd  with  the  burthen  of  a  new  deapair ; 
Famine,  than  whom  Miarule  no  deadlier  dau^ter 
Feeda  from  her  thouaand  breaats,  though  aleeping 

there 
With  lidless  eyes,  lie  Faith,  and  PlagiM,aad  Shmgh- 

ter, 
A  ghastly  brood ;  conceived  of  Lethe's  sullen  water. 

xvra. 

There  was  no  ibod,  the  com  was  trampled  down* 
The  flocks  and  herda  had  periah'd ;  on  f^M  ahore 
The  dead  and  putrid  fiah  were  evi^r  thrown : 
The  deepa  were  fixKHeas,  and  the  winda  no  mora 
Creak'd  widi  the- weight  of  birds,  but  as  bafiire 
These  winged  things  sprang  fyrih,  wera  void  of 

ahade; 
The  vinea  and  orchards.  Autumn's  golden  stora, 
Waro  bum'd^— so  that  the  meaneat  find  waa 
weigh'd 
With  gold,  and  Avarice  died  before  the  god  it  made. 

XIX. 
There  waa  no  com — ^in  the  wide  marketpplaca 
All  lotheliest  things,  even  human  fleah,  was  sold ; 
They  weigh'd  it  in  small  acalea— and  many  a  6ce 
Was  fix*d  in  eager  horror  then:  his  gold 
The  miser  brought,  the  tender  maid,  grown  bold 
Through  hunger,  bared  her  scorned  charms  in  vain : 
The  mother  brought  her  eldest  bom,  controU'd 
^  instinct  blind  as  love,  but  tum*d  again 
And  bade  her  infiuit  suck,  and  died  in  ^nt  puin- 

XX. 
Then  fell  blue  Plague  upon  the  race  of  man. 
**  O,  for  the  sheathed  steel,  so  late  which  ga^e 
ObUvion  to  the  dead,  when  the  streets  ran 
With  brother's  blood!   O,  that  the  earthquake'a 

grave 
Would  gape,  or  Ocean  lift  ita  stifling  wave !" 
Vain  cries — throughout  the  streets,  thousands  pur- 
sued 
Each  by  his  fiery  torture  howl  and  rave. 
Or  sit  in  frensy's  unimegined  mood. 
Upon  fireah  heapa  of  dead ;  a  ghastly  multitude. 

XXI. 
It  waa  not  hunger  now,  but  thirst    Each  well 
Was  choked  with  rotting  corpses,  and  became 
A  caldnn  of  green  mist  made  visible 
At  sunrise.    'Thither  still  the  myriads  came. 
Seeking  to  quench  the  agony  <^  the  flame' 
Which  raged  like  poison  through  their  burating 

veins; 
Naked  they  vrare  fiom  tofton,  vridioiit  ahame, 
p^pottad  with  oandaas  aeara  and  lurid  hlaiin. 
Childhood,  and  youth,  and  tfa,  wiilhiiif  ia  aavifa 
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xxa 

It  WM  not  thint,  bat  madnew!  many  saw 
Their  own  lean  image  eveiywhere,  it  went 
A  ghastlier  self  beaide  them,  till  the  awe 
Of  that  dread  agfat  to  self-deBtnictioa  sent 
Thoee  ■hrieking  victims ;  some,  ere  lifi)  was  spent, 
Sought,  with  a  horrid  S3rmpathy,  to  shed 
Contagion  on  the  sound ;  and  odien  rent 
Their  matted  hair,  and  cried  aloud,  **  We  tread 
Od  fire !  the  avenging  Fbwer  his  hell  on  earth  has 
spread.*' 

xxm. 

living  by  the  dead  were  hid. 
fountain  in  the  public  square,    . 
nuule  a  crambling  pyramid 
was  heard  one  stifled  prayer 
hot  silence  of  the  air ; 
was,  amid  that  hideous  heap  to  aee 
in  their  long  and  golden  hair, 
but  slumbering  quietly, 
BCttlpton  carve,  then  love  to  agony. 


Sometimes  die 
Near  the  great 
Where  corpses 
Under  the  sun. 
For  lift,  in  the 
And  strange  't 
Someshiooded 
As  if  not  dead. 
Like  fbrms  which 


XXIV. 
Famine  had  spared  the  palace  of  the  king  >— 
He  rioted  in  festival  the  while, 
Efo  and  his  guards  and  priesti  ,*  but  Plague  did 

fljng 

One  shadow  upon  all.    Famine  can  smile 
On  him  who  brings  it  food,  and  pass,  with  guile 
Of  thankful  falsehood,  like  a  courtier  gray. 
The  house-dog  of  the  throne ;  but  many  a  mile 
Comes  Plague,  a  winged  wolf,  who  lothes  alway 
Hie  garbage  and  the  scum  that  strangers  make  her 
prey. 

XXV. 

So,  near  the  throne,  amid  the  goigeous  feast. 
Sheathed  in  resplendent  arms,  or  loosely  dight 
To  luxury,  ere  the  mockery  yet  had  ceesed 
That  Imger'd  on  his  lips,  the  warrior's  might 
Was  loosen*d,  and  a  new  and  ghastlier  night 
In  dreams  of  frensy  lapp'd  his  eyes ;  he  fell 
Headlong,  or  with  stifiT  eyeballs  sate  upright 
Among  Sie  guests,  or  raving  mad,  did  tell 
Strange  truths ;  a  dying  seer  of  dark  oppression's  hell. 

XXVI. 
The  Princes  and  the  Priests  were  pale  widi  terror ; 
That  monstrous  faith  wherewith  they  ruled  man- 
kind, 
Fell,  like  a  shaft  loosed  by  die  bowman's  eiior, 
On  their  own  hearts ;  they  sought  and  they  could 

find. 
No  refuge — 'twas  the  blind  who  led  the  blind ! 
So,  through  the  desolate  streeto  to  the  high  fime. 
The  many-tongued  and  endless  armies  wind 
In  sad  procearion :  each  among  the  train 
To  his  own  Idol  lifts  his  suppticatioDs  vain. 


XXVIII. 
"OKingof  Glovy!  thou  alone  hasi  power! 
Who  can  resist  thy  vrill  f  who  csn  reitnin 
Thy  wrath,  when  on  the  guilty  thou  dost  Aemm 
The  shafts  of  thy  revenge,  a  blistering  ninf 
Greatest  and  best,  be  meiNafiil  agsin! 
Have  we  ix>t  stabb'd  thine  enemies,  sad  nude 
The  Earth  an  altar,  and  the  Heaven  a  fime. 
Where  thou  wert  worshipp'd  widi  their  bbod,  lod 

laid 
Those  hearts  in  dust  which  would  thy  mcUea 

works  have  weigh'd  t 

XXDL 
"  Well,  didst  thou  loosen  on  this  impioai  G^ 
Thine  angels  of  revenge :  recall  them  now; 
Thy  wonhippers,  abased,  here  kneel  fiv  pitf, 
And  bind  tjieir  souls  by  an  immoiial*vow: 
We  swear  by  thee !  and  to  our  oath  do  thon 
Give  sanction,  from  thine  hell  of  fiends  sad  tat, 
That  we  wiU  kill  with  fire  and  tmrnntidow, 
The  last  of  those  who  mock'd  thy  holy  osms, 

And  soom'd  the  sacred  laws  thy  propheli  did  ^ 
claim." 

XXX. 
Thus  they  with  trembling  limbs  and  pallid  li|S 
Worshipp'd  their  own  hearts'  image,  dim  aadwri. 
Scared  by  the  shade  wherevriUi  they  would  edip» 
The  light  of  other  minds  j— troubled  they  ^ 
From  ihe  great  Temple  ^-^ercely  sdll  and  Art 
The  arrows  of  the  plague  among  then  fidl 
And  they  on  one  another  gaaed  aghait, 
And  through  the  hosts  contention  wild  befi^ 

As  each  of  his  own  god  the  wondrous  woib  did  ML 

XXXI. 

And  Oromaze,  Joshua,  and  Mahomet, 
Moses,  and  Buddh.  Zerdusht,  and  Brahm,  and  m 
A  tumult  of  strange  names,  which  never  BMt 
Before,  as  watch-worda  of  a  single  woe, 
Arose ;  each  raging  votary  'gan  to  timiw 
A\oit  his  armed  hands,  and  each  did  howl 
**  Our  God  alone  is  God!"  and  slaughter oo« 
Would  have  gone  forth,  when  from  beneaA  i «« 
A  voice  came  forth,  which  pierced  like  icetfanoi* 
every  soul. 

xxxn. 

Twas  an  Iberian  Priest  from  whom  it  e«B^ 
A  aealous  man,  who  led  the  legion'd  weit      . 
With  wroids  which  faith  wid  pride  hadiMP<i» 

flame. 
To  quell  the  unbelieveia ;  a  dire  goait 
Even  to  his  fiiends  was  he,  for  in  hki  bieirt 
Did  hate  and  guile  lie  watchful,  intertwined. 
Twin  serpents  in  one  deep  and  winding  nait ; 
He  tothed  all  faith  beside  his  own,  and  pisid 
TV)  wreak  his  fear  of  Heaven  in  vengeaaoeeoa*^ 
kind. 


xxvn. 

"O  God !"  they  cried,  **  we  know  our  secret  pride 
Has  soom'd  thee,  and  thy  worabipi  and  thy  name; 
Secure  in  human  power  we  have  defied 
Thy  fearful  might;  we  bend  in  fear  and  shame 
Before  thy  presence ;  with  the  dust  we  claim 
Kindred ;  be  merciful,  O  King  of  Heaven ! 
Most  justly  have  we  sufibr'd  for  thy  feme 
Made  dim,  but  be  at  length  our  sins  forgiven, 
£re  to  despair  and  death  thy  woxshippeia  be  driveiL 


xxxm. 

But  more  he  lothed  and  hated  the  dearfigbt 
Of  wisdom  and  free  thought,  and  more  did  «« 
Lest,  knidled  once,  its  beams  might  pierce  &«  "P 
Even  where  his  Idol  Stood ;  for,  ftr  sad  nor 
Did  many  a  heart  in  Europe  le«p  to  beer 
That  fittth  and  tyranny  were  tnmpled  d^* 
Many  a  pale  victim,  doom'd  for  troth  to  Aai* 

The  murderer's  eell,  or  see,  with  helpb"rT\ 
The  priests  his  diihlnn  drag  for  slaves  10  serfi  B>«" 

own. 

no 
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xjoav. 

He  dand  oot  kfll  U10  infidels  widi  fiiv 
Or  Meel  in  Euiope :  die  alow  agoniet 
Of  l§pl  torttue  mock'd  bia  keen  deaiie : 
80  be  made  tniee  with  thoae  who  did  deapiae 
The  expiation  and  the  aacrifice. 
That,  though  deteated.  bUm'a  kindred  cieed 
Might  cmah  tot  him  thoae  deadher  enemiea; 
For  ftar  of  God  did  in  hia  boaom  breed 
A  jealeoi  hate  of  ntei,  an  unrapoaing  need. 

XXXV. 

*Pteoe!  Peace!"  he  cried,  ''whan  we  are  dead, 

the  day 
Of  jodgnant  oomea,  and  all  ahall  aurely  know 
WhoK  God  ii  God,  each  ieariiilly  ahall  pay 
The  emn  of  hJa  fiuth  in  endleaa  woe ! 
Bat  there  k  aent  a  mortal  Tengeanoe  now 
Od  earth,  becauae  an  impioua  race  had  apnm'd 
Him  whom  we  all  adore^— «  aabtile  fee, 
Bf  wboai  fi)r  ye  this  dread  reward  waa  eainM, 
And  kingly  throoeapwhich  reat  on  iaith,  nighovertnmU 


"Thiok  ye,  bacanae  ye  weep^  and  kneel,  and  pray, 
Hat  God  will  lull  tlie  peatilencer  it  roae 
ETen  fiom  beneath  hia  throne,  where,  many  a  day 
Hii  mercy  aoothed  it  to  a  dark  repoae : 
It  wiUd  apoo  the  emrdi  to  judge  hia  fbea, 
Aod  what  are  thou  and  I,  that  he  ahoold  deign 
To  curb  hia  ^laady  miniater,  or  cloae 
lie  gatee  of  death,  ere  they  receive  the  twain 
^ liwok  with  mortal  apeUa  hia  undefended  reign! 

xxxvn. 

"Ay,  diara  ia  iamine  in  the  gulf  of  hell, 
Iti  giant  wanna  of  fire  for  ever  yawn, — 
llieir  lurid  eyea  are  on  oa !  thoae  who  fell 
%  ifaa  awift  abaft  of  peatilence  ere  dawn. 
Are  in  their  jawa!  they  hunger  for  the  apawn 
Of  Satan,  their  own  brathren,  who  were  aent 
Tb  make  oar  aoola  their  apoiL  See!  aee!  they  fewn 
I^  doga,  and  they  will  aleep  with  luxury  apent, 
^IVbaitfaoaadetealed  hearta  their  iron  ftnga  have  rent! 

xxxvm.  ^ 

"Onr  God  may  then  lull  Peatilence  to  aleep : 
FOe  high  the  pyre  of  expiation  now ! 
A  foreat'a  apoil  of  bongha,  and  on  the  heap 
Pour  venomooa  gnma,  which  aollenly  and  alo^, 
^^lieo  loacb'd  by  flame,  ahall  bum,  and  melt,  uid 

flow, 
A  itream  of  clinging  fire,— and  fix  on  high 
A  net  of  iron,  and  apread  forth  below 
A  ooQch  of  anakea,  and  aoorpiona,  and  the  try 
^  ceotipadea  and  worma,  earth'a  helliah  progeny ! 

XXXIX. 

"  I«t  Laon  and  laone  00  that  pyre, 
iJok'd  tight  ^th  burning  braaa,  periah! — then  pray 
That,  with  thia  aacrifice,  the  withering  ire 
^  Heaven  may  be  appeaaed.*'  He  ceaaed,  and  they 
A  apace  aiood  ailent,  aa  far,  fiur  away 
l^a  echoea  of  hia  voice  among  them  died  { 
And  he  knelt  down  upon  the  duat,  alway 
Mottaiiog  die  cozaeo  of  hia  apeechleaa  pride, 
*^BMd)ama,  and  iaar,andawe,  the  aimiea  did  divide. 


XL. 

voice  waa  like  a  bbat  that  bnraC  the  portal 
Of  frbled  hell ;  and  aa  he  apake,  each  one 
Saw  gape  beneath  the  chaama  of  fire  immoilal. 
And  Heaven  above  aeem'd  cloven,  where,  on  a 

throne 
Girt  round  with  atorma  and  ahadowa,  aate  alone. 
Their  King  and  Judge— >fear  kiU'd  in  every  breeat 
All  natural  pity  then,  a  fear  unknown 
fiefore,  and  with  an  inward  fire  poaaeat. 
They  raged  Uke  homeleaa  beaata  whom   homing 
wooda  inveat 

XLL 
Twaa  mom-~at  noon  the  poblie  crier  went  forth. 
Proclaiming  through  the  living  and  the  dead, 
**  The  Monarch  aaith.  that  thia  great  Empire'a  worth 
la  aet  on  Laen  and  Laone'a  bnd : 
He  who  but  one  yet  living  here  can  lead, 
Or  who  the  life  fiom  both  their  hearta  can  wring, 
ShaU  be  the  kingdom'a  heir,  a  glorioua  meed ! 
But  he  who  both  alive  can  hither  bring, 
The  Princeaa  ahall  eapouae,  and  reign  an  equal  King.** 

XLH. 

'  Ere  night  the  pyre  waa  piled,  the  net  of  iron 
Waa  apcead  above,  the  feariiil  couch  below, 
It  overtopp'd  the  towera  that  did  environ 
That  apadoua  aquare ;  for  Fear  ia  never  alow 
To  build  the  thronea  of  Hate,  her  mate  and  foe. 
So,  ahe  acourged  forth  the  maniac  multitude 
To  rear  thia  pyramid — tottering  and  alow, 
Plagoe-atricken,  foodleea,  like  lean  herda  pnraued 

By  gad-fliea,  they  have  piled  the  heath,  and  guma, 
and  wood. 

XLin. 

Night  came,  a  atarleaa  and  a  moonleaa  gloom. 
Until  the  dawn,  thoae  hoata  of  many  a  nation 
Stood  round  that  pile,  aa  near  one  lover'a  tomb 
Two  gentle  aiatera  rooum  their  deaolation ; 
And  hi  the  ailenoe  of  that  expectation, 
Waa  heard  on  high  the  reptilea'  hiaa  and  crawl- 
It  waa  ao  deep,  aave  when  the  devaatation 
Of  the  awift  peat  with  fearful  interval, 
Marking  iti  patha  with  ahrieka,  among  the  crowd 
would  &U. 


XLIV. 
Mom  came^— among  thoae  aleepleaa  multitndea, 
Madneaa,  and  Fear,  and  Plague,  and  Famine  adll 
Heap'd  corpae  on  corpae,  aa  in  autumnal  wooda 
The  firaata  of  many  a  wind  with  dead  leavea  fill 
Earth'a  cold  and  auUen  brooka ;  in  ailence,  alill 
The  pale  aoivivora  atood;  ere  iKxm,  the  fear 
Of  Hell  became  a  panic,  which  did  kill 
like  hunger  or  diaeaae,  with  whiapera  drear, 
Aa^'Hoah!  hark!   Come  they  yet?   Juat  Heaven! 
thine  hour  ia  near!*' 

XLV. 
Ami   Prieata  ruah'd  through  dieir  ranki,  aome 

counterfeiting 
The  rage  they  did  inapire,  aome  mad  indeed 
With  their  own  liea ;  they  aaid  their  god  waa  waitmg 
To  aee  hia  enemiea  writhe,  and  bum,  and  bleeds — 
And  that,  till  then,  the  anakea  of  Hell  hod  need 
Of  human  aoula  .• — ^three  hundred  fumacea 
Soon  bland  through  the  wide  City,  wttcve  with 

apeed. 
Men  brought  their  infidel  kindred  to  appeaaa 
Gedta  wrath,  and  while  diey  bom'd,  knaU  loqnd  oa 
quivering  kneea. 

S91 


COTWgiMim  'r*.*i,^»»'i?*'  I    Of  liquid  lighl,  which  Ihan  did -Hi  ■Bdfcfc- 

^  ..  ^i^^lli^'^irf'A*'*       AloA.  bar  flowing  hmii  like  Mringi  offlinie  did  tiini 


u  one.  UM  mgoi.  701111;  mtiaani 
Xad  "^  «id  (jjin,  lika  ihspea  of  living  ■■ 
Bi^%  [ha  lig)"  of  dream,  and  by  tha  Hum 
C***f°h_nk  aioverjorgad.lhey  laid  [ham  down, 

;^^  wu  heard,  aod  [bat  wai  Liberly  i 

7^  Oal  *""  *^'^  t'B'r  marble  feet,  with  n 

^^  jgra,  and  died,  and  Iben  thai  Ihey  did  d 

tvah  happr  tnulai  Which  tank  in  while  innjuilUtjr. 


Sai  «w  rae  not  ahe  hnrd  ma  not— aloDe 
DpoD  the  BKninlaiii'i  din;  brink  ibe  nrad  ; 
aia  ipAke  not,  bnathed  not,  moved  not— -there 

Over  her  lixik,  Ibe  ahadow  of  *  mood 
Which  only  ololhei  Ihe  heart  m  Bhtoda, 
A  thought  of  voiceleia  depth; — ibe  atood  alone. 
Above,  Ihe  Heavem  wen  apread ; — below,  Ihe  flood 
Wainiunnuriaginittcavea; — Ihe  wind  had  t 
Her  beir  apart,  throoi^  wbich  her  eye*  and  Ibrahead 


Befiire  i[B  blue  toA  moTcleB  depth  were  Bying 
Onj  man  poar'd  tbnh  Innii  the  onreating  fhiuitatDa 
Of  daiLuun  in  the  North  ; — the  da;  Wai  dying; — 
Aiddeik,  Ihe  nin  ihone  fbrth,  ita  beuna  wci«  lying 
like  bailing  gold  in  Ocean,  itrange  to  aee. 
And  on  Iba  abstiei'd  vapon,  which  de^^g 
IliB  power  of  light  in  vain,  toa'd  reallmly 


A  paMon  deeper  ftr  than  ton,  cr  niift. 
Or  apaech,  or  geaun,  or  iriata'cr  ha  IM 
Prom  maunon  joyi  whit^  witb  IbaifeechlB  Ml 
IIbI  led  bet  Ibare  nmtad,  and  riiM  ftnk 
Flua  her  far  eyaa,  a  ligU  of  deepKradot 
Jl  bol  her  deanK  aelf  frm  my  riprd  eaoM 


Her  lipa  were  putod,  and  Ae  >««Bra)  !>■* 
Wai  DOW  heard  there ;— her  daik  tu)  iHiiali  4* 
Orb  within  orb,  deeper  than  aleep  cr  dMli 
Abaorb'd  Iba  gkviee  of  the  bnniiiig  (bal 
Which,  mingling  with  her  heait'i  deep  M«*^ 
Bant  fiom  her  looka  and  geatnrta  j-od  1  lib 
Of  bqmd  teudemaa  like  bve,  did  lia 
Fnm  herwbole  flame,  an  atmoqihaw  ■t'^f'* 
An^dherinilibeBiiB,InmuliKMaBda«tidln» 

VI. 
She  would  have  clrnp'd  me  la  her  gleniiif^ 


winda  itolej-iJit»^'^ 
laid 
Upon  my  langokl  haul  bar  deaml  hnd : 
I  might  have  heard  her  Toica,  tandv  "^  "^ 
Her  eyea  -ningliag  with  mine,  night  n*  k*" 
My  awl  with  their  own  joy, — One  amK*  J* 


vn. 

Never  bur  ODoe  v>  meet  on  Eaitli  again ' 
She  heard  me  ••  I  fled — her  aagv  iodi 
Siink  on  my  heart,  and  almoat  wne  a  d^ 
Atoood  my  will  to  link  il  with  bn  em. 
So  that  my  (tem  naolve  wae  alraaal  (H* 
- 1  cannot  reach  thee!  whither  dm  ihn  4' 


Woe!  woe:  dial moonleanddnigfa^Waiil  1^1^; 
Were  horrible,  bst  me  man  MI  diitb  nUr 
Aa  in  a  hydra'a  iwarming  lair,  ita  aiM 
Eminent  ammg  tbcae  victim*— evao  fli«  f"     \ 
Of  Hell:  each  girt  by  the  hot  atmoajAtfa  , 

Of  hia  blind  tgqay.  like  a  acoiplon  font  ' 

By  hia  own  mge  upon  hta  Imming  Ijw  I 

Of  circUngcoalaof  Sre:  boladll*    "    — 
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Not  dmb— dfltth  WW  no  more  refuge  or  rest ; 
Not  life-Ht  WW  doepair  to  be ! — not  eleeiv 
For  fiend*  and  cheane  of  fire  had  d»po«eat 
All  natural  dreami:  to  wake  waa  not  to  weejv 
Bot  lo  gaae.  Bad  and  pallid,  at  the  leap 
TV)  which  the  Future,  like  a  maky  eoonige. 
Or  like  aone  lyrant'a  eye,  which  aye  doth  keep 
in  witheriug  beam  upon  hie  slavee,  did  uige 
Ibeir  ilepi ;  £ey  heard  the  roar  of  HoU'a  aulphure- 
ouaauige. 

X. 

Each  of  that  multitude  alone,  and  }a/L 
Tb  aaoM  of  outward  tfaingi,  one  hope  yet  knew ; 
Af  00  a  feawi^pft  orag  aome  learaan  loat, 
fitani  at  die  liaiog  tide,  or  like  die  crew 
Whihtiiow  theahxpiBS|ditting  through  and  duough; 
Each,  if  the  trunp  of  a  far  ataed  waa  heard, 
Started  fiom  Hck  deapair,  or  if  there  flew 
Ooe  Dnmnur  an  the  wind,  or  if  aome  word 
Whidi  none  can  gather  yet,  the  diatant  crowd  haa 
Miir'd. 

XL 

Wliy  became  cheeka  wan  with  the  kirn  of  death 
Mer  fiom  hope  t  they  had  aoalain'd  deapair. 
Wb7  watek'd  iteae  myiiada  withauapended  breath 
Seepleai  a  aeoond  night?  they  are  not  here 
The  vidinn,  and  Woor  by  hour,  a  Tiaion  drear, 
Waim  oorpaea  fidl  upon  the  day-cold  dead ; 
And  oTen  m  deatih  dieir  lipa  aire  wreathed  with 

iear.- 
The  croivd  ia  mute  and  moreleoa— <yvefhead 
SentArctonnahinea— ha!  hear'atdKra  not  die  tread 

xn. 

Of  naUQg  foot  t  knghter  ?  the  about,  the  acream. 
Of  iriamph  not  to  be  oontain*d  ?  eee !  hark ! 
They  come,  they  come,  give  way !  alaa,  ye  deem 
Fihely-. *tia  but  a  crowd  of  maniaca  atark 
Mven,  like  a  troop  of  apectrea,  through  the  dark. 
From  the  choked  well,  whence  a  bright  death-fire 

■prang, 
A  lurid  earth-atar,  which  dropp'd  many  a  aporfc 
From  iia  blue  train,  and  apreading  widely,  clung 
To  their  wild  hair,  like  miat  the  topmoat  pinea  among. 

XIII. 

Aod  many  finm  the  crowd  collected  there, 
Join'd  that  atrange  dance  hi  fearfiil  aympathiea; 
'Riere  wm  the  ailence  of  a  long  deapair, 
^^1»Q  die  laat  echo  of  tfaoae  terrible  criea 
Cune  fiom  a  diatant  aimet,  like  agoniea 
Stifled  afiff.— Beibre  the  Tyrant'a  dmme 
AD  nifiht  hia  aged  Senate  aate,  their  eyea 
^  itony  eipectation  fix'd ;  when  one 
^^^  befim  diem  alood,  a  Stranger  and  alone. 


XIV. 

IM  Prieata  and  haughty  Warrion  gazed  on  hfan 
Whh  haflhd  wonder,  for  a  hermit*a  veat 
CoQceal'd  hia  &oe;  but  when  he  apake,  hia  tone, 
^  yot  the  mauer  dkl  dieir  dumghta  arreat, 
wieit,  benignant,  calm,  aa  fiom  a  breaat 
Void  of  all  h^  or  terror,  made  them  atart; 
^  «  widi  gentle  accenti  he  addreea'd 
™*  Bpeach  to  theiu,  on  each  unwilling  heart 
UDmual  awe  did  fiOl-ni  aiHritK]uelling  dart. 


XV. 
**  Te  Princea  of  die  Earth,  ye  ait  aghaat 
Amid  the  ruin  whidi  yooraelvea  have  made; 
Yea,  deeolation  heard  your  tnimpat'a  blaat, 
And  aprang  from  aleep  !-<-dark  Terror  haa  obey'd 
Your  biddhig-^,  diat  I  whom  ye  have  made 
Your  ibe;  could  aet  my  deareat  enemy  free 
From  pain  and  fear!  but  evil  caala  a  ahade. 
Which  caiynot  paaa  ao  eoon,  and  Hate  muat  be 
The  nuiae  and  parent  atill  of  an  ill  progeny. 

XVI. 

"  Ye  turn  to  Heaven  for  aid  in  your  diatrem ; 
Alaa,  that  ye,  though  mighty  and  the  wiae. 
Who,  if  ye  dared,  might  not  aapire  to  leaa 
Than  ye  conceive  of  power,  ahould  fear  the  liea 
Which  thou,  and  thou,  didat  frame  for  myaleriea 
To  blind  your  alavea . — conaider  ]rour  own  thought, 
An  empty  and  a  cruel  aacrifice 
Ye  now  prepare,  fiir  a  vain  idol  wrought 
Out  of  the'  fisari  and  hate  which  vain  deairea  have 
brought 

XVIL 

**  Ye  aeek  fi>r  happineaa—alaa,  die  day ! 
Ye  find  it  not  in  luxury  norin  gold. 
Nor  in  the  fiune,  nor  in  the  envied  away 
For  which,  O  willing  alavea  to  Cuatom  old ! 
Severe  taak-mialreaa !  ye  your  hearti  have  aold. 
Ye  aeek  ibr  peace,  and  when  ye  die,  to  dream 
No  evil  dreama :  all  mortal  thlnga  are  cold 
And  aenaeleea  tHen ;  if  aught  aurvive,  I  deem 
It  muat  be  love  and  joy,  ibr  ^ey  immortal  aeem. 

xvia 

**  Fear  not  the  future,  weep  not  fiir  the  peat 
O,  could  I  win  your  eara  to  dare  be  now 
Gloriona,  and  great,  and  calm!  that  ye  would  caat 
Into  the  duat  thoae  aymbola  of  your  woe. 
Purple,  and  gold,  and  ateel !  that  ye  would  go 
Proclaiming  to  the  nationa  whence  ye  came, 
That  Want,  and  Plague,  and  Fear,  from  alavery 

flow; 
And  that  mankind  ia  free,  and  that  the  ahame 
Of  royalty  and  faith  ia  kiat  in  freedom'a  famr. 

XIX. 

"  If  thuB,  'tie  well — ^if  not,  I  come  to  aay 
That  Loon*'— while  the  Stranger  apoke,  among 
'  The  Council  audden  tumult  and  afliay 
Aroae,  for  many  of  thoae  warriora  young 
Had  on  hia  eloquent  aoeenta  fed  and  hung 
like  beea  on   mountainnaowera;  they  Imew  the 

trudi. 
And  fiom  their  thronea  in  vindication  aprung ; 
The  men  of  &ith  and  law  then  without  ru& 
Drew  forth  their  aecret  ateel,  and  atabb'd  each  ardetit 

youth. 

XX. 

Theyitabb'd  them  in  the  back  andaneer'd — a  alave 
Who  atood  behind  the  throne,  thoae  corpaea  drew 
Each  to  ita  bloody,  dark,  and  aecret  gnve ; 
And  one  more  daring  raiaed  hia  ateel  anew 
To  pierce  the  Stranger:  "  What  haat  thou  to  do 
Widi  me,  poor  wretch  f— Calm,  aolemn,  and  aevere. 
That  voice  unatrung  hia  ainewa,  and  he  threw 
Hia  dagger  on  the  ground,  and  pale  with  ftar. 
Sate  ailently— hia  voice  then  did  the  Stranger  redt. 

29a 
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'  XXI. 

**  It  doth  avail  not  tfuit  I  weep  for  ye— 
Ye  cannot  change,  lince  ye  are  old  and  gray. 
And  ye  have  choeen  your  lot — ^your  fiune  miiak  be 
A  book  of  blood»  whence  in  a  milder  day 
Men  ihall  learn  trath,  when  y^  are  wrapt  in  day  i 
Now  ye  ihall  triumph.    I  am  Leon's  friend. 
And  him  to  your  revenge  will  I  betray, 
So  you  concede  one  easy  boon.    Attend  I 
For  now  I  speak  of  thmgs  which  ye  can  apprehend. 

xxn. 

"  There  is  a  People  mighty  in  its  youth. 
A  land  beyond  the  Oceans  of  the  West, 
Where,  though  with  rudest  rites,  Freedom  and  IVutfa 
Are  worshipp'd ;  from  a  glorious  mother's  breast. 
Who,  since  high  Athens  fell,  among  the  rest 
Sate  like  the  Queen  of  Nations,  but  in  woe. 
By  inbred  monflterB  outraged  and  oppressed, 
Tunis  to  her  chainless  child  for  succor  now, 
It  draws  the  milk  of  Power  in  Wisdom's  fullest  flow. 

xxm. 

**  That  land  is  like  an  Eagle,  whose  young  gase 
Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam,  whose  golden  plume 
Floats  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blase 
Of  sunrise  gleams  when  Earth  is  wrnpt  in  gloom ; 
An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  m\irder'd  Europe  may  thy  ftme  be  made. 
Great  People :  as  the  sands  sfaalt  thou  become ; 
Thy  growth  is  swift  as  room,  when  night  must  &de; 
The  multitudinous  Earth  shall  sleep  b^ieath  thy  shade. 

XXIV. 

"  Yes,  in  the  desert  there  is  built  a  home 
For  Freedom.   (Senius  is  made  strong  to  rear 
The  monuments  of  man  beneath  the  dome 
Of  a  new  Heaven,  myriads  assemble  there. 
Whom  the  proud  lords  of  man,  in  rage  or  fear. 
Drive  from  their  wasted  homes :  the  boon  I  pray 
Is  this, — that  C3rthna  shall  be  convoy'd  there — 
Nay,  start  not  at  the  name — America ! 
And  then  to  you  this  night  Laon  will  I  betray. 

XXV. 

**  With  mo  do  what  ye  will.    I  am  your  foe ! " 
The  light  of  such  a  joy  as  makes  the  stare 
Of  hungry  snakes  like  living  emeralds  glow. 
Shone  in  a  hundred  human  eyes—*  Where,  where 
Is  Laon  ?  haste !  fly !  drag  him  swiftly  here ! 
We  grant  thy  boon." — **  I  put  no  trust  in  ye  : 
Swear  by  the  Power  ye  droad." — "  We  swear,  we 

swear!" 
The  Stranger  threw  his  vest  back  suddenly. 
And  smiled  in  gentle  pride,  and  said,  *«Lo!  I  am  he!'* 


CANTO  xn. 


1. 

The  transport  of  a  fierce  and  monstnwi  gUoM 
Spread  through  the  multitudinous  straeh^iMtfljiij 
Upon  the  wings  of  fear ;  from  his  doll  nsdaca 
The  starveling  waked,  and  died  in  joy;  tbedyin^ 
Among  the  corpses  in  starik  agony  lying, 
Just  heard  the  happy  tidings,  and  in  hope 
Closed  their  faint  eyes ;  from  hoow  to  hoiMiepiTiaf 
With  loud  acclaim,  the  living  shook  Hetven'i  cope. 
And  filled  the  startled  Earth  with  echoes:  Bwn61 


ope 


n. 


Its  pale  eyes  then ;  and  lo !  the  long  snsy 
Of  guards  in  golden  arms,  and  priesn  bs^ 
Singing  their  bloody  hfbms,  whose  gsrbi  bemf 
The  blackness  of  the  &ith  it  seems  to  bide; 
And  see,  the  tyrant's  gem-wrought  chsnoi  gii^ 
Among  the  gloomy  cowls  and  guttering  ■pM»' 
A  shape  of  light  is  sitting  by  his  side, 
A  chiM  oust  beautiful.    V  the  midit  appMV 
Laon^— exempt  alone  from  mortal  hopes  and  fm^ 

m. 

His  head  and  feet  are  bare,  his  handt  are  bous! 
Behind  with  heavy  chains,  yet  none  do  wreak 
Their  scoffi  on  him,  though  myriads  throog  wound ; 
There  are  no  sneers  upon  his  Up.  which  spM^ 
That  scorn  or  hate  hath  made  him  bold ;  hs  M 
Resolve  has  not  tum'd  pale,— his  eyes  aic  nuU 
And  calm,  and  like  the  mom  about  to  break. 
Smile  on  mankind — ^his  heart  seems  reconcile 
To  all  things  and  itself,  like  a  reposing  child. 

IV. 

Tumult  was  in  the  soul  of  all  beside, 
111  joy*  or  doubt,  or  fear ;  but  those  vAio  mM 
Their  tranquil  victim  pass,  felt  wonder  glide 
Into  their  brain,  and  became  calm  widi  ae«> 
See,  the  slow  pageant  near  the  pile  doib  di»v 
A  tlkouaand  torches  in  the  spacious  sqiisis, 
Borne  by  the  ready  slaves  of  ruthkas  bw. 
Await  the  signal  round :  the  morning  &ir 
Is  changed  lo  a  dim  night  by  that  onnstnnl  ^ 

4 

V. 

And  see !  beneath  a  sun-bright  canopy, 
Upon  a  platfbrm  level  with  the  pile. 
The  aniious  Tyrant  sit,  enthroned  on  high. 
Girt  by  the  chieftains  of  the  host ;  all  smile 
In  eipectation,  but  one  child :  the  while 
I,  Laon,  led  by  mutes,  ascend  my  bier 
Of  fire,  and  look  around ;  each  distant  iiie 
U  dark  in  the  bright  dawn ;  toweis  ^^^^ 
Pierce  like  reposing  flames  the  tremulooa  sloioil**" 
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VI. 

TVire  wM  radi  alence  duoogfa  die  faort,  ■■  wlieii 
An  6titiiqi»k*  oampltng  on  ■ome  populow  town 
Bn  enah'd  tan  thmiwind  with  one  tread,  and  men 
Expeet  Ilia  aaoond !  all  were  mute  bat  one, 
that  iairaat  child,  who,  bohl  with  love,  akme 
Siood  op  befim  the  king,  without  avail, 
Fleading  ftr  Laon*s  life    her  itifled  groan 
Wm  heaid    ihe  trembled  like  one  aapen  pale 
AnoQg  the  ^oamf  pinea  of  a  Norwegian  vale. 

vn. 

What  ware  hiatlioo^ililink'd  intheraorniagaon, 
Amoog  thoie  reptileo,  ttingleM  with  delay. 
Even  like-a  tjrrant's  wrath  t — the  ■ignal'gun  . 
Rotr'd— hark,  again!  in  that  dread  pauie  he  lay 
is  in  a  quiet  dream — ^the  davea  obey — 
A  tbooand  lorchea  drop* — and  hark,  the  laat 
Bonto  on  that  awful  olenoe ;  &r  away 
MHlkxH,  with  hearta  that  beat  both  loud  and  ftst, 
Watck  far  the  iprioging  flame  eipectant  and  agfaaat 

vra. 

Thty  fly— the  torcbaa  lall— a  cry  of  fear 
Hai  Huded  the  triumphant  ^-they  recede ! 
For  ere  die  eannon'a  roar  has  died,  they  hear 
Tlw  tiampof  boo6  like  earfliquake,  and  a  steed 
Dark  and  gigantic,  with  the  tempeat's  apeed, 
Bonia  through  their  ranks:  a  woman  aita  thereon, 
Fwer  it  eeema  than  aught  that  earth  can  bread, 
Cahn,  radiant,  like  the  phantom  of  the  dawn, 
A  ipiiit  fiom  the  caTea  of  daylight  wandering  gone. 

VL 

All  dieui^t  it  waa  God*a  Angel  come  to  aweep 
The  lingering  guilty  to  dioir  fiery  grave ; 
The  tyrant  htm  hia  throne  in  dread  did  leap^— 
Her  innoeenfee  hia  child  from  fear  did  save ; 
Scared  by  the  frith  they  feign'd,  eech  prieatly  alave 
Knelt  fer  hii  mercy  whom  diey  eerved  with  blood. 
And,  like  the  refloence  of  a  mighty  wave 
8ock'd  into  the  loud  eea,  the  multitude 
Widi  craabing  panic,  fled  in  terror'a  alter*d  mood. 


T%ey  panae,  diey  bluah.  they  gaae,— a  gathering 

dioul 
Boiatahke  one  sound  from  the  ten  thousand  itraama 
Of  a  tempestuous  sea : — that  sudden  rout 
Ooe  cheek'd  who,  never  in  hia  mildest  dreams 
Felt  awe  from  grace  or  loveliness,  the  seama 
Of  his  rent  hesirt  so  hard  and  cold  a  creed 
Had  sear'd  with  blistering  ice — but  he  misdeems 
That  he  is  wise,  whose  wounds  do  only  bleed 
^  6r  self;  thw  thought  the  Iberian  Prieat  indeed, 

10. 

And  otheiB,  too,  thooght  he  was  wise  to  see. 
In  pain,  and  fear,  and  hate,  aomelhing  divine : 
In  Wve  and  beauty— no  divinity.— 
Now  widi  a  bittor  smile,  whose  Hght  did  shine 
Like  a  fiend's  hope  upon  his  lips  and  eyne. 
He  laid,  and  the  persuasion  of  that  sneer 
RaOisd  hw  trambUng  oomradea— >*  U  it  mine 
TV)  ituid  alone,  when  kings  and  soldiers  fear 
A arwaan?  Heaven  baa  sent  its  other  victim  here." 


**  Were  it  not  impious,"  said  the  King,  **  to  braak 
Our  holy  oath  V'-^  Impious  to  keep  it,  aay  * " 
Shriek'd  the  eiulting  Priest— >«  SOaves,  to  the  aldto 
Bind  her,  and  on  my  head  the  burthen  lay 
Of  her  just  torments  >— «t  the  Judgment  Day 
Will  I  stand  up  before  the  golden  throne 
Of  Heaven,  and  ciy,  To  thee  did  I  betray 
An  Infidel ;  but  for  me  she  would  have  known 
Another  moment's  joy !  the  glory  be  thine  owil" 

xm. 

They  trembled,  but  replied  not,  nor  obey'd. 
Pausing  in  breathless  ailenoe.    Cythna  sprung 
From  her  gigantic  steed,  who,  lilre  a  shade 
Chased  by  the  winds,  those  vacant  strseti  amoQg 
Fled  tameleas,  aa  the  braaen  rein  she  flung 
Upon  his  neck,  and  kiss*d  his  mooned  brow. 
A  piteous  sight,  that  one  so  ftii  and  young, 
The  clasp  of  such  a  fearful  death  abould  woo 
With  sniilea  of  tender  joy  aa  beam'd  flom  Cythna 


2CIV. 

The  warm  tears  boiat  In  spile  of  frith  and  fear. 
From  many  a  tremnleoa  eye,  but  like  aoft  dewa 
Which  feed  spring's  eaiUeet  buda,  hung  gathered 

there, 
Froien  by  douhr^    alas,  they  ooald  not  choose 
But  weep;  for  when  het  feint  limba  did  rsfose 
To  climb  the  pyre,  upon  the  mutea  she  smiled ; 
And  with  her  eloquent  gestures*  and  the  huaa 
Of  her  quick  lipa,  even  aa  a  weary  child 
Wum  aleep  from  some  fond  nuise  with  iia  carsmaa 
mild. 

She  won  them,  though  unwilling,  her  to  bind 
Near  me,  among  the  snakea.    When  then  had  flad 
One  soft  reproach  that  was  most  thrilling  kind. 
She  smiled  on  me,  and  nothing  then  we  said. 
But  each  upon  the  other's  countenance  fed 
Looks  of  insatiate  love ;  the  mighty  veil 
Which  doth  divide  the  living  and  the  dead 
Was  almost  rent,  the  world  grew  dim  and  pale — 
All  light  in  Heaven  or  Earth  beside  our  love  did  feil. 

XVI. 

Yet,— yet— <me  brief  relapse,  like  the  laat  beam 
Of  dying  flames,  the  stainless  air  around 
Hung  silent  and  serene— «  blood-red  gleam 
Bunt  upiMrds,  hurling  fiercely  from  the  ground 
The  globed  smoke^ — ^I  heard  the  mighty  sound 
Of  its  uprise,  like  a  tempestuous  ocean ; 
And,  through  ijs  chasms  I  saw,  as  in  a  swound, 
The  tyrant's  child  fell  without  life  or  motion 
Before  his  throne,  subdued  by  some  unseen  emotion. 

xvn. 

And  is  this  death  f  the  pyre  has  disappear'd, 
The  Pestilence,  the  lynnt,  and  the  throng ; 
The  flamea  grow  silent— alowly  there  ia  heard 
The  music  of  a  breath-suspending  song, 
Which,  like  the  kiss  of  love  when  life  is  young. 
Steeps  the  faint  eyes  in  darkness  sweet  and  deep; 
With  ever«hanging  notea  it  floats  along, 
Till  on  my  passive  soul  there  seem'd  to  creep 
A  melody,  like  wavea  on  wrinkled  aanda  tfmt  laap^ 
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xvin. 

Hie  warm  tonch  of  a  toft  and  tremnloiB  hand 
Waken'd  me  then;  lo,  C3rthoa  sate  reclined 
Beaide  me,  on  the  waved  and  golden  nnd 
Of  a  clear  pool,  upon  a  bank  o'ertwined 
With  strange  and  atar-bright  flowers^  which  to  the 

mad 
Breathed  divine  odor ;  high  above,  waa  apread 
The  emerald  heaven  of  tnea  of  unknown  kind, 
Whoae  moonlike  bkomi  and  far^ht  finit  oveibead 
A  shadow,  which  waa  light,  upon  ihe  wateia  shed. 

^  XIX. 

And  round  about  doped  many  a  lawny  wi"nn*B'n 
With  ineenae-bearing  foreala,  and  vast  cavea . 
Of  narUe  radiance  to  that  mighty  finmtain; 
And  where  Uie  flood  in  own  bright  margin  laves, 
Their  edioea  talk  with  its  etemal  waves. 
Which,  fiom  the  depths  whose  jagged  caverns 

breed 
Their  unreposing  strife,  it  lifls  and  heavear— 
Till  through  a  chasm  of  hills  they  roll,  and  feed 
A  liver  deep,  which  fliea  with  smooth  but  arrowy 
speed. 

XX. 

As  we  sate  gaxing  in  a  trance  of  wander, 
A  boat  approadi'd,  borne  by  the  musical  air 
Along  the  waves  which  sung  and  sfwirkled  under 
lis  rapid  keel — a  winged  shape  sate  tfiere, 
A  child  widi  silver^hming  wings,  so  feir. 
That  as  her  bark  did  through  the  waters  glide, 
The  shadow  of  die  lingering  waves  did  wear 
Light,  as  from  starry  beams ;  fropn  side  to  side. 
While  veering  to  the  wind,  her  plumes  the  baik  did 
guide. 


The  boat  was  one  6urved  shell  of  hollow  peail, 
Almost  translucent  with  the  light  divine 
Of  her  within ;  the  prow  and  stem  did  curl 
Homed  on  high,  like  the  young  moon  supine. 
When  o'er  dim  twilight  mountains  dark  with  pine, 
It  floats  upon  the  sunset's  sea  of  beams, 
Whose  golden  waves  in  many  a  purple  line 
Fade  fast,  till  borne  on  sunlight's  ebbing  streams. 
Dilating,  on  earth's  verge  the  smiken  meteor  gleams. 

XXII. 
Its  keel  has  struck  the  tands  beside  our  feet  ^— 
Then  Cythna  tnra'd  to  me,  and  from  her  eyes 
Which  swam  with  unshed  tears,  a  look  more  sweet 
Than  happy  love,  a  wild  and  glad  sorprise, 
Glanced  as  she  spake ;  **  Ay.  this  is  Paradise 
And  not  a  dream,  and  we  are  all  united ! 
Lo,  that  is  mine  own  child,  who  in  the  guise. 
Of  madness  came,  like  day  to  one  benighted . 
In  lonesome  woods :  my  heart  is  now  too  well  i^ 
quited!" 

xxni. 

And  then  she  wept  aloud,  and  in  her  arms 
Clasp'd  that  bright  Shape,  lesi  marvellously  feir 
Than  her  own  hum^n  hues  and  living  charms ; 
Which,  as  she  lean'd  in  passion's  silence  there. 
Breathed  warmth  on  the  cold  bosom  of  the  air, 
Which  seem'd  to  bliwh  and  tremble  with  delight  : 
The  glossy  darkness  of  her  streaming  hair 
Fell  o'er  that  snowy  child,  and  wrapt  from  sight 
The  fend  and  long  embrace  which  did  their  hearts 
unite. 


XXIV. 

Then  die  bright  child,  the  plumed  Ssnfii  erae, 
And  fix'd  its  blue  and  beanung  eyes  so  dim, 
And  said,  **  I  was  disturb'd  by  tremolom  ihuu 
When  once  we  met,  yet  knew  dwt  I  wsi  time 
From  the  same  hour  in  which  thy  lipi  diTise 
Kindled  a  clinging  dream  within  my  bnja, 
Which  ever  waked  when  I  might  rieep»  lo  time 
Thine  image  with  her  memoiy  ^mt-mai 
We  meet,  exempted  now  from  mortal  fssror  pn. 

XXV. 

**  When  the  eonauming  flames  had  wrapt  ycnDd, 
T%B  hope  which  I  had  clietkh'd  went  vrnj; 
1  fell  in  agony  on  the  aenselesi  grooid, 
And  hkl  mine  eyes  in  dust,  and  fer  asBsy 
My  mind  was  gone,  when  bright,  like  dnraor 

day. 
The  Specdie  of  the  Plague  before  ms  flew, 
And  breathed  upon  my  lips,  and  seemM  to  uf, 
'  They  wait  fer  thee,  betoved  ;'-^0D  I  knew 
The  death-maik  on  my  breast,  and  became  okioev 

XXVL 
*•  It  waa  the  calm  of  love— fer  I  was  dyii^ 
I  saw  the  black  and  halfeztingmrii'd  pfn 
In  its  own  gray  aiM  ahrunken  ashes  lymg; 
The  pitchy  smoke  of  the  departed  fiie 
Still  hung  in  many  a  hollow  dome  and  spiie 
Above  the  towen  like  night ;  beneath  whoie  Ads 
Awed  by  the  ending  of  dieir  own  dears 
The  armies  stood ;  a  vacancy  was  niade 
In  ezpectatk»i*s  depdi,  and  so  they  stood  ditmy'i 

xxvn. 

**  The  frightful  silence  of  that  alteKd  mood, 
Hie  tortures  of  the  dying  clove  alooe, 
Till  one  uprose  among  the  multitude. 
And  said — '  The  flood  of  time  is  rolHii;  oo, 
We  stand  upon  its  brink,  whilst  tkeytnffi» 
To  glide  in  peace  down  death's  mysteriooiitreiD^ 
Have  ye  done  well  ?  they  moulder  flesh  and  bm- 
Who  might  have  made  this  life's  eavenooi'd  dresa 
A  sweeter  draught  than  ye  will  ever  tsste,  I  deen- 

xxvin. 

** '  These  perish  as  the  good  and  great  of  yoR 
Have  perish'd,  and  their  murderen  wiH  repflt. 
Yes,  vain  and  barren  tears  shall  flow,  beloR 
Ton  smoke  has  feded  from  the  firmament, 
Even  for  this  cause,  that  ye  who  must  luneoi 
The  death  of  those  that  made  Htm  worid  a  te 
Cannot  recall  them  now ;  but  then  ii  lent 
To  man  the  wisdom  of  a  high  despsir, 
When  such  can  die,  and  he  live  on  uid  linger  Mi» 

XXK. 

**  *  Ay,  ye  may  fear  tjxA  now  the  Pestflenee, 
From  fkbled  hell  as  by  a  charm  witbdrami. 
All  power  and  faith  ratist  pass,  since  calmly  btwe 
In  pain  and  fire  have  unbelieveis  gone ; 
And  ye  must  sadly  tum  away,  and  mosn 
In  secret,  to  hie  home  each  one  retaming. 
And  to  long  ages  shall  this  hour  be  known; 
And  slowly  shall  its  memory,  ever  burning.   , 
Fin  this  dark  night  of  things  with  an  etemsl  moRUfll- 
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XXX. 

'*'For  ne  die  world  m  grown  loo  Toid  and  oold, 
Stofie  hope  panaw  immortal  deslinjr 
VTith  iiepi  thus  slow — therefore  ahaU  ye  behold 
How  ihoae  who  love,  yet  fear  not,  dare  to  die ; 
TeQ  10  your  children  thia!'  then  raddenly 
Be  dieathed  a  dagger  in  hia  heart,  and  fell; 
Uf  biain  grew  daifc  in  death,  and  yet  to  me 
Th«e  came  a  mnrmnr  from  the  crowd,  to  tell 
Of  diep  and  migh^  ohai^  which  aaddenly  befelL 


'Then  nddenly  I  itood  a  winged  Thoogbt 
Before  the  immortal  Senate,  and  the  teat 
Of  diat  itar^hining  ipirit,  whence- is  wrought 
Tie  atrength  of  its  dominion,  good  and  great. 
The  better  Genins  of  this  world's  estate. 
Hk  realm  aroond  one  mighty  Fane  is  spread, 
Elyiian  islanda  bright  and  foitanate. 
Calm  dweflings  of  the  iree  and  happy  dead, 
When  lamsantfioleadr*  theae  winged  words  she  said, 

XXXU. 
And  widi  the  silenoe  of  her  eloquent  smile, 
fiida  us  embark  in  her  diirine  canoe; 
Then  at  die  helm  we  took  oar  aeat,  the  while 
Aixnw  her  head  those  plnmaa  of  dealing  hue 
Into  die  winds'  invisible  stream  she  threw, 
Suing  beside  the  prow:  like  gossamer. 
Oft  the  swill  breath  of  mom,  the  vemel  flew 
O^o*  the  bright  whirlpools  of  that  feun|ain  feir, 
^^hoie  shores  receded  ftst,  vihilst  we  seem'd  linger^ 
ingdiere; 

XXXUL 
'nn  down  dmt  mighty  stream  dark,  calm,  and  fleet, 
Between  a  cham  of  cedar  mountains  riven, 
Chssed  by  the  thronging  winds  whose  viewless  feet 
Ai  swift  as  twinkling  beams,  had,  under  Heaven, 
From  woods  and  Waves  wild  sounds  and  odondriven, 
The  boat  fled  visibly — ^three  nights  and  days, 
Borqe  like  a  cloud  through  mom,  and  noon,  axid  even, 
*  We  nil'd  along  the  winding  watery  ways 
^  the  vast  stream,  a  long  and  labyrinthine  maze. 

•    'XXXIV. 

A  scene  of  joy  and  wonder  to  behold 
That  river's  shapes  and  shadows  changing  ever, 
Where  the  broad  sunrise,  fill*d  with  deepening  gold, 
lis  whirlpools,  where  all  hues  did  spread  and  quiver. 
And  where  melodious  fells  did  buis^and  shiver 
Among  rocks  clad  with  flowers,  the  feiiun  and  spray 
Sparkled  like  stan  upon  the  sunny  river. 
Or  when  the  moonlight  pour'd  a  holier  day, 
^  VM  and  glittering  lake  around  green  islands  lay. 


Mora,  noon,  and  even,  diat  boat  of  pearl  oulnn 
'Rw  streams  wluch  bore  it,  like  the  arrowy  cloud 
or  tempest,  or  the  speedier  thought  of  man. 
Which  fliedi  forth  and  cannot  make  abode. 
Soraeiimes  through  forests,  deep  like  night,  we  glode, 
Between  the  walls  of  mighty  mountains  erown*d 
Wiih  Cyctopean  piles,  whose  turrets  proud, 
Tile  homes  of  the  departed,  dimly  flown'd 
^et  die  bright  wavea  which  girt  their  darit  founda- 
tions round. 

8N 


XXXVI. 

Sonethnes  between  the  wide  and  floweiing 

meadows, 
MUe  after  mile  we  sail'd,  and  'twas  delight 
To  see  far  off  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows 
Over  the  grass ;  sometimes  beneeth  the  night 
Of  wide  and  vaulted  caves,  whose  rooft  were  bright 
With  starry  gems,  we  fled,  whilst  from  their  deep 
And  dark-green  chasms,shadea  beautiful  and  white, 
Amid  sweet  sounds  across  our  path  would  sweeps 
like  swift  and  lovely  dreams  t^t  walk  the  wives 

of  sleepb 

XXXVIL 

.    And  ever  as  we  sail'd,  our  minds  were  lull 
Of  love  and  wisdom,  which  would  overflow 
In  converse  wild,  and  sweet,  and  wonderful ; 
And  in  quick  smiles  whose  light  would  come  and  go^ 
Like  music  o'er  wide  waves,  and  in  the  flow 
Of  sudden  teais,  and  in  the  mute  caress 
For  a  deep  shade  was  deft,  and  we  did  know. 
That  virtue,  though  obscured  on  Earth,  not  less 

Survives  all  mortal  change  in  lasting  loveliness. 

xxxvm. 

Three  days  and  nights  we  sail'd,  as  thought  and 

feeling 
Number  delightful  hours — for  through  the  sky 
'nie  sphered  lamps  of  day  and  night,  revealing 
New  changes  and  new  glories,  roll'd  on  high. 
Sun,  Moon,  and  moonlike  lampa,  the  progeny 
Of  a  diviner  Heaven,  serene  and  feir : 
On  the  fourth  day,  wild  as  a  wind-wrought 
The  stream  became,  and  fest  and  fester  bare 
The  spirit-winged  boat,  steadily  speeding  there. 


Steadily  and  swift,  where  the  wavea  roll'd  like 

mountains 
Within  the  vast  ravine,  whose  rifts  did  pour 
Tumultuous  floods  from  their  ten  thousand  fountains, 
The  thunder  of  whose  earth-uplifting  roar 
Made  the  air  sweep  in  whirlwinds  from  the  shore. 
Calm  as  a  shade,  the  boat  of  that  feir  child 
Securely  fled,  that  rapid  stress  before. 
Amid  the  topmost  spray,  and  sunbows  wild. 
Wreathed  in  the  silver  mist :  iii  joy  and  pride  we  smiled. 

XL. 
The  torrent  of  that  wide  and  raging  river 
Is  past,  and  our  aerial  speed  suspended. 
We  look  behind;  a  golden  mist  did  quiver 
When  its  wild  surges  with  the  lake  were  blended: 
Our  bark  hung  there,  as  one  line  suspended 
Between  two  Heavens,  that  windless  waveless  lake ; 
Which  four  great  cataracts  from  four  vales,  attended 
By  mists,  aye  feed ;  from  rocks  and  clouds  they  break, 
And  of  that  azure  sea  a  silent  refuge  make. 

XU.     . 

Motioifless  resting  on  the  lake  awhile, 
I  aaw  its  marge  of  snow-bright  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  idoft,  I  saw  each  radiant  isle. 
And  in  the  midst,  afar,  even  like  a  sphere 
Hung  in  one  hollow  sky,  did  there  appear 
The  Temple  of  the  Spirit ;  on  the  sound 
Which  issued  thence,  drawn  nearer  and  more  naar, 
like  the  swift  moon  this  glorious  eartfi  around. 
The  charmed  boat  approach'd,  and  then  its  haven 
found. 
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sue  eenrf. 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTO. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  LEIGH  HUNT.  ESQ. 

I  nracuBS  with  your  name,  from  a  diitant  oomitiy; 
and  alter  an  abaence  wboae  numtha  have  aeemed 
yean,  thk  the  latest  of  my  literary  eflbrt*. 

'nioae  writinga  which  I  have  hitherto  pnbliahed, 
have  been  little  else  than  visions  which  impersonate 
my  own  apprehensions  of  the  beantifiil  and  the  just. 
I  can  also  perceive  in  them  the  literary  defects  ind* 
dental  to  youth  and  impatience ;  they  are  dreams  of 
what  ought  10  be,  or  may  be.  The  drama  which  I 
now  present  to  you  is  a  sad  reality.  I  lay  aade  the 
presumptuous  attitude  of  an  inatructor,  and  am  con- 
tent to  paint,  with  such  colon  aa  my  own  heart  fur* 
nishea,  that  which  has  been. 

Had  I  known  a  penon  more  hi^y  endowed  than 
youTMlf  with  all  that  it  becomes  a  man  to  possess,  I 
had  soUdted  for  this  work  the  ornament  of  his  name. 
One  Inore  gentle,  honorable,  innocent  and  brave ;  one 
of  more  eulted  toleration  Ibr  all  who  do  and  think 
evil,  and  yet  himself  more  free  from  evil ;  one  who 
knows  better  how  to  receive,  and  how  to  confer  a 
bene6t,  though  he  must  ever  confer  fiir  more  than  he 
can  receive ;  one  of  simpler,  and,  in  the  highest  seme 
of  the  word,  of  purer  life  and  manners,  I  never 
knew:  and  I  had  already  been  fortunate  in  friend- 
ships  when  your  name  was  added  to  the  list 

In  that  patient  and  irreoondlable  enmi^  with  do- 
mestic and  political  tyranny  and  imposture  which  the 
tenor  of  your  life  has  illustrated,  and  which,  had  I 
health  and  talents,  should  illustrate  mine,  let  us, 
comforting  each  other  in  our  task,  live  and  die. 

All  happineai  attend  you ! 

-  'Your  aflectionate  friend, 

Pkkct  B.  Shkllxt. 
Rome,  May  29, 1619. 


PREFACE. 


A  MANITBCUPT  was  oommunicated  to  me  during  my 
travels  in  Italy  which  was  copied  from  die  archives 
of  the  Cend  Palace  at  Rome,  and  contains  a  detailed 
aocoont  of  die  hornna  which  ended  in  the  extinction 
of  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  fimoilies  of  that 
dty,  during  the  Pbntificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  the 
year  1599.  The  story  is,  that  an  old  man  having 
spent  his  life  in  debauchery  and  wickedness,  conceived 
at  length  an  implacable  hatred  towards  his  children; 
which  showed  itself  towards  one  daughter  under  the 
fcrm  of  an  incestuous  passion,  aggravated  by  every 
c^umstanoe  of  cruelty  and  violence.  This  daughter, 
after  long  ud  vain  attempts  to  escape  fitim  what  she 


considered  a  perpeCoal  ooolaminatHii  both  of  bodf 
and  mind,  at  length  pkicied  with  her  nodisMftJiv 
and  brother  to  murder  their  common  tyruiL  Ite 
young  maiden,  who  was  urged  to  tfaii  trBDaKim 
deed  by  an  impulse  which  overpowered  in  borm, 
was  evidently  a  most  gentle  and  amiable  being,'  i 
creature  fbnned  to  adorn  and  be  admired,  and  tlua 
violently  thwarted  from  her  nature  by  the  neoeaitf 
of  circumstance  and  opinion.  The  deed  wis  qiikUf 
diacovered ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  pnynt 
made  to  the  Pbpe  by  the  highest  penons  in  Rone, 
the  criminals  were  put  to  death.  The  oU  mao  bd 
during  his  life  repeatedly  boug|it  his  ptrdoD  from  die 
Pbpe  for  capital  crimes  of  the  most  enmnooi  aad 
unspeakaUe  kind,  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  thooani 
crowns;  the  deadi  therefore  of  his  victiini  cu 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  die  love  of  jonice.  IV 
Pope,  among  other  motives  for  severity,  probably  tt 
that  whoever  killed  the  Count  Cend  deprived  fail 
treasury  of  a  certain  and  copious  source  of  reTeiuM. 
The  Papal  Government  formerly  took  the  noit  ei* 
traordinary  precautionB  against  the  publicity  of  6(* 
which  offer  so  tragical  a  demonsiratiao  of  iti  <wb 
wickedness  and  weakneaa ;  so  Uiat  the  commooicaiiaB 
of  the  M&  had  become,  until  very  lately,  antttr 
of  some  difficulty.  Such  a  story,  if  told  so  ai  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  all  the  feelings  of  dxtae  who  ohm 
acted  it,  didr  hopee  and  fears,  their  confklenMi  ind 
misgivingB,  their  various  intereafei,  paaaooa  sod  opfr 
ions,  acting  upon  and  with  each  other,  yet  all  coo- 
spiring  to  one  tremendous  end,  wooU  be  a>  a  Hght 
to  make  apparent  some  of  the  most  dark  and  lecitt 
caverns  of  the  human  heart 
.  On  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  found  that  die  ilory  01 
the  Cend  was  a  sulyect  not  to  be  mentioDed  in  Ii>^ 
ian  sodety  without  awakening  a  deep  and  bieadika 
interest ;  and  that  the  foeUngs  of  die  oompsDynenr 
foiled  to  indine  to  a  romantic  pity  tot  die  wroo^ 
and  a  passionate  eiculpation  of  die  honible  deed  b 
which  they  urged  her,  who  has  been  nnnS^^f^ 
centuries  with  the  common  dust  All  ranb  of  peof>|^ 
knew  the  outlines  of  this  history,  and  pa/ticipai«l  >» 
the  overwhelming  interest  whidi  it  seemi  to  hi^< 
the  magic  of  eiciting  in  the  human  heart  1  bBdj 
copy  of  Guida's  picture  of  Beatrice  which  ia  pesna 
in  the  Colonna  Palace,  and  my  servsnt  inrfaotly  » 
cognized  it  as  the  portrait  of  La  Cend 

This  national  and  universal  interest  wfaicb  toe 
story  produces  and  has  produced  for  two  ^'C'^ 
and  among  all  ranks  of  people,  in  a  great  City.  «b^ 
the  imagination  is  kept  for  ever  actife  and  a««^ 
fint  su^ested  to  me  die  conception  of  its  ^^r| 
a  dramatic  purpose.  In  foct  it  is  a  tragedy  wbicb  vt 
abeady  recdved,  from  its  capad^  of  awa]i«xiin|*oa 
sustaining  the  sympaUiy  of  men,  approbauoo  aoa 
success.  NoUiing  remained,  as  I  imagined,  boi  v 
dothe  it  to  die  apprehensions  of  my  ooontiyDeo  0 
such  language  and  action  as  would  bring  it  iK>^ 
their  hearts.  The  deepest  and  die  subHiaaat  tn^ 
compositions,  King  Lear  and  die  two  piqn  >&  ^T 
die  tale  of  (Edipus  is  toM,  were  stories  whidialitvr 
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ezHled  in  liaditBon,  ■■  mttan  of  popular  belief  end 
interMt,  befixe  Shaiupeere  and  Sophodei  made  them 
<WmiliT  «>  the  aympathy  of  all  lacoeediiig  genern- 
tjona  of  mankind, 

Thia  aloryof  the  Cend  ii  indeed  eminently  fearful 
and  moDatrooa:  any  thing  like  a  dry  exhibition  of  it 
on  the  atage  would  be  inmipportaUe.  The  penon 
who  would  treat  mich  a  sul^ect,  must  increase  the 
ideal,  and  diminish  the  actual  honw  of  the  events, 
wo  that  the  pleasure  which  aiises  from  the  poetry 
which  exisla  in  these  tempestuous  suflbrings  and 
Crimea,  may  mitigate  the  pain  of  the  contemplatian 
of  the  moral  deformity  from  which  they  spring. 
Tliere  most  also  be  nothing  attempted  to  make  the 
exhibition  subservient  to  what  is  vulgarly  termed  a 
moral  purpose.  The  highest  moral  {rarpose  aimed  at 
in  the  highest  species  of  the  drama,  is  the  teaching 
the  human  heart,  through  its  s]rmpathiea  and  an- 
tipathies, the  knowledge  of  itself;  in  proportion  to 
the  posMMJon  of  which  knowledge,  every  human 
being  is  wise,  just,  sincere,  tolerant,  and  kind.  If 
doginss  can  do  more,  it  is  well:  but  a  drama  is  no  fit 
^ace  fi>r  the  enforcement  of  them.  Undoubtedly, 
no  penon  can  be  truly  dishonored  by  the  act  of  an- 
odier ;  and  the  fit  return  lo  make  to  the  most  enor- 
mous iiguries  is  kindnen  and  forbearance,  and  a 
resolution  to  convert  the  injurer  from  his  dark  pas- 
lions  by  peace  and  love.  Revenge,  retaliation, 
akjoement,  are  pernicious  mistakes.  If  Beatrice  had 
thought  in  this  manner,  she  would  have  been  wiser 
and  beoer;  but  ahe  would  never  have  been  a  tragic 
diaracter:  tbe  few  whom  such  an  exhibition  would 
have  interested,  could  never  have  been  sufficiency 
interested  for  a  dramatic  purpose,  fiom  the  want  of 
finding  sympathy  in  their  interest  amoi^  the  mass 
who  surround  them.  It  ii  in  the  restlese  and  analo- 
mtnng  casuistry  with  which  men  seek  the  justification 
of  Beatrice,  yet  feel  that  die  has  done  what  needs 
jostificatimi ;  it  is  in  the  superstitious  horror  with 
which  they  contemplate  alike  hep  wrongs  and  their 
revenge,  that  the  dramatic  character  of  what  she  did 
andaufiered  consists. 

I  have  endeavored  as  neariy  as  possible  to  repre- 
sent the  diaracten  as  they  probably  wertf,  and  have 
soi^t  to  avoid  the  error  of  making  them  actuated 
by  my  own  conceptions  of  right  or  wrong,  false  or 
true :  tfaiM  under  a  thin  veil  converting  names  and 
Mtioas  of  the  sixteenth  century  into  cold  imperson- 
ations of  my  own  mind.  They  are  represented  as 
Catholics,  and  as  Catholics  deeply  tinged  with  re- 
ligion. To  a  Pkotestant  apprehension  there  will 
appear  som^diing  unnatural  in  the  earnest  and  per- 
pecnal  sentiment  of  the  relations  between  God  and 
man  which  pervade  the  tragedy  of  the  CencL  It 
win  especially  be  startled  at  the  combination  of  an 
undoubting  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  popular 
religion,  vnih  a  cool  and  determined  perseveranee  in 
enormous  guilt  But  religion  in  Italy  is  not,  as  in 
Protestant  ooantries,  a  cloak  to  be  worn  on  particular 
days ;  or  a  passport  which  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  railed  at  cany  with  them  to  exhibit ;  or  a  gloomy 
passion  far  penetrating  the  impenetrable  mysteries 
of  our  being,  which  terrifies  its  possessor  at  the 
dsfknesi  of  the  abyss  to  the  brink  of  which  it  has 
conducted  him.  Religion  coexists,  as  it  were,  in 
the  mind  of  an  Italian  Catholic  with  a  faith  in  that 
of  which  aU  men  have  the  moat  certain  knowledge. 
It  b  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  life.  It  is 
•dotation,  fkith,  submisBion,  penitence,  blind  admirm- 
tion;  not  a  rule  for  moral  conduct   It  haa  no  neces- 


sary eonnexion  with  any  one  virtue.  The  most 
atrocious  villain  may  be  rigidly  devout,  and,  without 
any  shock  to  established  fhith,  confess  himaelf  lo  be 
10.  Religion  pervades  intensely  the  whole  finame 
of  society,  and  is,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
mind  wluch  it  inhabits,  a  paiaion,  a  persuasion*  an 
excuse;  a  refuge:  never  a  check.  Cenci  himself 
built  a  chapel  in  the  court  of  his  Pdace,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  established 
masses  for  the  peace  of  his  souL  Thus  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  Lucretia's  deaign  in  expoanig 
herself  to  the  consequences  of  an  expostulation  with 
Cenci  after  having  administered  the  opiate,  was  to 
induce  him  by  a  feigned  tale  to  confess  himaelf  be- 
fore death;  this  being  esteemed  by  Catholics  as  es- 
sential to  salvation;  and  she  only  relinquishes  her 
purpose  when  she  perceives  that  her  perseverance 
would  expose  Beatrice  to  new  outrages. 

1  have  avoided  with  great  care  in  writing  this 
play  the  introduction  of  what  is  commonly  called 
mere  poetry,  and  I  imagine  there  will  scairoely  be 
found  a  detached  Simile  or  a  single  isolated  descriplioo, 
unless  Beatrice's  description  of  the  chasm  appointed 
for  her  father's  murder  should  be  judged  to  be  of 
that  nature.* 

In  a  dmmatic  compoaition,  the  imagery  and  the 
passion  should  interpenetrate  one  another,  ^  former 
being  reserved  simply  for  the  full*developm«it  and 
illustration  of  the  latter.  Imagination  is  aa  the  im- 
mortal God  which  should  assume  flesh  for  the  re- 
demption of  mortal  passion.  It  is  thus  that  the  most 
remote  and  the  most  familiar  imagery  may  alike  be 
fit  for  dramatic  purposes  when  employed  in  the  il- 
lustration of  strong  feeling,  which  raises  what  is 
low,  and  levels  to  the  apprehension  that  which  is 
loftyt  casting  over  all  the  shadow  of  its  own  great- 
ness. In  other  respects  I  have  written  more  care* 
lessly ;  that  is,  without  an  over-fiwtidious  and  learned 
choice  of  words.  In  this  respect  I  entirely  agree 
with  those  modem  critics  who  assert,  that  in  order 
to  move  men  to  true  sympathy  we  most  use  the  &- 
miliar  language  of  men ;  and  that  our  great  ancea- 
ters  the  ancient  English  poets  are  the  writeii,  a 
study  of  whom  might  incite  us  to  do  that  for  our  own 
age  which  they  have  done  for  theirs.  But  it  must 
be  the  real  language  of  men  in  general,  and  not  that 
of  any  particular  claas  to  whose  society  the  writer 
happens  te  belong.  So  much  for  what  I  have  at- 
tempted :  I  need  not  be  assured  that  success  is  a 
very  dififerent  matter;  particularly  for  one  whose 
attention  has  but  newly  been  awakened  to  the  study 
of  dramatic  literature. 

I  endeavored  whilst  at  Rome  to  observe  such 
monuments  of  this  story  as  might  be  acceasible  to  a 
stranger.  The  portrait  of  Beatrice  at  the  Colonna 
Palace  is  most  admirable  as  a  work  of  art :  it  was 
taken  by  Guide,  during  her-  confinement  in  prison. 
But  it  is  most  interesting  as  a  just  representetion  of 
bne  of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  the  workmanship 
of  Nature.  There  is  a  fixed  and  pale  composure 
upon  the  features :  she  seems  sad  and  stricken  down 
in  spirit  yet  the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened 
by  the  patience  of  gentlenessk  Her  head  is  bound 
with  folds  of  white  drapery,  from  which  the  yellow 
strings  of  her  golden  hair  escape,  and  fidl  about  her 

*  An  ides  in  this  speech  was  suggested  by  a  most 
sublime  pssssge  in  "El  Purgatorio de Ban  Patrido**  of 
Calderon :  the  only  plagisrism  wUeh  I  have  intentionally 
eonunitted  in  the  whole  piece. 
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neck.  The  mooUmg  of  her  &oe  k  eiqutely 
delicste ;  the  ejrebfowi  tre  dittioct  and  ardied :  Hie 
Upi  hsve  that  peraianeiit  meaning  of  imaginarinn 
and  fennbilitjr  which  mffonog  has  not  repraaied,  and 
which  it  MeoM  aa  if  death  acarcely  ooiild  exiiiigiiiah. 
Her  forehead  b  huge  and  clear ;  her  eyea,  which  we 
are  told  were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are 
■wollen  with  weeping,  and  Inatrelev,  but  beautifiilly 
tender  and  aerene.  In  the  whole  mien,  there  ia  a 
a&mplicity  and  dignity  which,  united  with  her  ex- 
qniaile  lovelineai  and  deep  aoRow,  are  inexpreaibly 
pathetic  Beatrice  Cenci  appeaia  to  have  been  one 
of  Ifaoae  rare  penona  in  whom  energy  and  gentlenea 
dwell  together  without  deatnjring  one  another:  her 
nature  waa  ample  and  profound.  The  Crimea  and 
miaeriea  in  which  ahe  waa  an  actor  and  a  aofierer 
are  ai  the  maak  and  the  mande  in  which  cireuro- 
stancea  clothed  her  for  her  impemnation  on  die 
acene  of  the  world. 

The  Cend  Palace  ia  of  great  extent;  and  diongfa 
In  part  modernised,  there  yet  remaina  a  vaat  and 
gloomy  pile  of  feudal  architecture  in  the  aame'atate 
aa  during  the  dreadful  acenea  which  are  the  anldect 
of  thia  tragedyi  The  Palace  ia  aituated  in  an  ob- 
acore  corner  of  Rome,  near  the  quarter  of  the  Jewa, 
and  ftom  the  upper  windowa  you  aee  the  immeoae 
ruina  of  Mount  Palatine  half  hidden  under  their 
profuae  overgrow^  of  treeai  lliere  ia  a  court  in  one 
part  of  the  palace  (p^ihapi  that  in  which  Cenci  built 
the  Chapel  to  St.  Thomaa),  aupported  by  granite  col- 
umna  and  adorned  with  antique  IKeiea  of  fine  work- 
nianBhip,and  built  up»aooQiding  to  the  ancient  Italian 
iaahkm,  with  balcony  over  bdcony  of  open  work. 
One  of  the  gatea  of  the  palace  fonned  of  immenae 
alonea,  and  leading  through  a  paamge,  dark  and  lofty 
■ad  opening  into  gloomy  aubterranean  chambeia, 
atrack  me  particularly. 

Of  die  Caade  of  Petrella,  I  could  obtain  no  furdier 
infonnation  than  dut  which  ia  to  be  found  in  die 
manuacript 
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MEN. 
Count  FiANCEaco  CiNa. 

GlACOMO, 

Bkknaroo, 

CAKDINiO.  CaMILLO. 

Orsino,  a  Prdate. 
Savilla,  the  Pep^t  Legate. 

Mauio,  C 

Andkba,  SenmU  to  Cenci 

NMu,  Judgtit  Ouardi,  SentmU. 

WOMEN. 

LoouniA,  Wifi  of  Cmd,  ami  M^^noAer  of  kit 

ekSdrm. 
Bbatucx,  kit  daughter. 


Tin  SciKX  Ilea  principally  m  Rome,  but  changea 
during  the  fourth  Act  to  Petronella,  a  caatle 
among  the  Apnlian  Appeninea. 

Too.  During  die  Pontificate  of  Clement  VIII. 


THE  CENCI. 


ACTL 

SCENE  I. 
An  ApartmeM  ta  ike  CiMei  Pain 
EhUt  Cotnrr  Cxnci,  ani  Ca&dimal  CiUUA 

CAMILLO. 

That  matter  of  the  murder  it  hudiM  up 
If  you  oonaent  lo  yield  hia  Holinem 
Your  fief  diat  liea  beyond  die  Pindtn  gilt^ 
It  needed  all  my  intereat  in  the  oonclava 
To  bend  him  to  thia  point :  he  mid  that  jw 
Bought  periloua  impunity  with  your  gold , 
That  Crimea  like  youia  if  once  or  twice  euupoonM 
Enrich'd  the  Church,  and  respited  ficm  bell 
An  eroQg  aoul  which  might  repent  and  live.*^ 
But  that  the  glory  and  the  intereat 
Of  diohighdutne  he  filla,  litde  oombt 
With  making  it  a  daily  mart  of  guilt 
So  manifold  and  hideoua  aa  the  deeda 
Which  you  acaroe  hide  from  men'a  ravoUed  vfm. 

CBNOL 

The  third  of  my  poaeeaaiona— let  it  go! 
Ay,  I  once  heard  the  nej^w  of  the  Pope 
Had  aent  hia  architect  to  view  the  ground. 
Meaning  to  build  a  villa  on  my  vinee 
The  next  time  I  compounded  widi  hie  anek: 
I  litde  thouc^t  he  ahonld  outwit  me  ao! 
Henceforth  no  witnoai    not  the  lamp— «hill  ■•• 
That  which  the  vaaal  threaten'd  to  diwlgt 
Whoae  diroat  ia  choked  with  duat  ftr  hie  reviii 
The  deed  he  aaw  could  not  have  mted  higher 
Than  hia  moat  wordilem  life >-it  angan  na! 
Reapited  from  Hell !— So  may  die  Devil 
Reapile  dieir  aoqla  from  Heaven.    No  doabc  fV* 

Clement, 
And  hia  moat  charitable  nephewa,  pny 
That  the  apoatle  Peter  and  die  aainla 
Will  gmnt  for  dieir  aakea  diat  I  long  eojoy 
Strangdi,  wealdi,  and  pride,  and  lua^  and  W'  * 

Wherein  to  act  die  deeda  whidi  an  die  tuwwt 
Of  their  revenue. — ^But  much  yet  lemaiDe 
To  which  they  ahow  no  tide. 

CAMILLO. 

Oh,  Count  Cenci! 
So  much  that  thou  might*at  hon6mbly  Kv^ 
And  reconcile  diyaalf  with  thhie  own  heart  ^^ 
And  widi  diy  God,  and  widi  die  ofiended  wwd- 
How  hideooaly  look  deeda  of  luat  and  bhiod    ^ 

Through  thoee  anow-white  and  venaiable  hein. 
Tour  children  ahould  be  atting  round  joa  urn. 
But  diat  you  fear  to  read  upon  dieir  loota 
The  ehame  and  miaery  you  have  writl«  <hei»  _^ 
Where  ia  your  wife  f  Where  ia  your  gaoda  dsifl^ 
Mediinka  her  aweet  looka,  whidi  makaaUthii^*'" 
Beauteoua  and  glad,  might  kill  die  fiand  wilhDT"^ 

Why  ia  ahe  barr'd  fiom  all  aodetf  

But  her  own  atrange  and  uncomplaining  wwJjM 
Talk  widi  me,  Oountr— yon  know  I  mitn  yoa««^ 
I  afeood  beaide  your  daric  and  fieiy  yoodi 
Watching  ita  bold  and  had  career,  aa  mu 
Watch  meteon,  but  it  vameh'd  nol-4  ■»' 
Tour  deaoarate  and  ramociriem  flHBhood;  WW 
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Db  I  behold  yva  m  diriiooor'd  ag* 

Chuged  widi  a  dioaniid  QDrapenled 

Tet  1  \iKf9  erer  hoped  you  wmild  unend, 

And  m  diat  hope  have  eared  your  life  thne  tunea. 

CKIfCI* 

For  wbidi  AUobrandjoo  owea  you  now 
Ify  fief  beyond  Ae  Pindan. — Caidinal, 
One  thing*  I  pfay  you,  recollect  hencefiirth. 
And  10  we  ehall  convene  with  lea  reetraint 
A  nan  you  knew  apoke  of  my  wife  and  dangMei^ 
He  was  accuafom'd  to  fiequent  my  booae ; 
So  the  next  day  Mm  wiie  end  daughter  came 
Andaik'diflhadaeenhim;  andlemiled: 
I  think  they  naver  aaw  him  any  mora. 

CAIULLO* 

Thaa  eiacwMe  nan,  bewan  S— 

GKNCI* 

Of  dieet 
Nty,  dm  ia  idle  >— We  ehould  know  each  other. 
Af  ID  ny  dmracter  fi>r  what  mfn  call  crime. 
Seeing  I  pleaae  my  aenaee  aa  I^liat, 
And  vindicate  that  li^t  with  force  or  guik^ 
It  ii  m  pobbc  matter,  and  I  care  not 
If  I  dieeam  it  with  you.    I  may  apeak 
Alike  to  you  and  my  own  comdona  heart— 
For  yoQ  give  out  Aat  you  have  half  reformed  me, 
Tliereftra  atroog  vanity  will  keep  you  ailent 
If  ftar  dxwld  not ;  both  will,  I  do  not  doubt. 
All  men  delight  in  eenaual  luxury, 
All  nan  eqjoy  revenge ;  and  mo|t  exult 
Over  die  twturea  they  can  never  foel — 
Flaoering  ttwir  eecret  peace  with  otheiaVpain. 
But  I  dettght  in  nothing  elae.    I  love 
Tint  aght  of  agony,  and  the-aenae  of  joy, 
When  thia  ahall  be  another's,  and  that  mine. 
Aod  I  have  no  remorae  and  little  fear. 
Which  are,  I  think,  the  checka  of  other  men. 
TUi  mood  haa  grown  upon  me,  until  now 
Any  dedgn  my  captioua  fency  makes 
The  pictore  of  its  wieh,  and  it  forme  none 
But  Rch  aa  men  like  you  would  start  to  know, 
la  sa  my  natqral  food  and  reat  debarr'd 
Untfl  it  be  accompliah'd. 


Mostnisenblet 


CAMILLO. 

Alt  thou  not 


omcL 
Why  miserable  f— 
No^->I  am  what  your  theologiana  call 
Htrden'd  ^whidi  they  muat  be  in  impudeooe, 
So  tt>  revile  a  man's  peculiar  taAe. 
IVoe,  I  waa  happier  than  I  am,  while  yet 
Manhood  remain'd  to  act  the  thing  I  tbou^ ; 
While  lust  was  sweeter  than  revenge ;  and  now 
Invention  palls: — Ay,  we  must  all  grow  old — 
Bot  that  there  jtt  remaina  a  deed  to  act 
Whose  honor  might  make  diarp  an  appetite 
Duller  than  mme-4'd  dor-I  know  not  what 
When  I  waa  young  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
But  pleaaure;  and  I  fed  on  honey  aweets: 
Men,  by  8t  llMNnaB!  cannot  live  like  bees^ 
And  I  grew  tiied :— yet  tiU  I  kill'd  a  foe, 
And  heud  his  groaoa,  and  heard  hia  ehildren'a  griMiii, 
Knew  I  not  vdMt  deUght  waa  elae  on  earth. 
Which  now  delicto  me  little^   I  the  rather 
Iflok  on  audi  pangs  aa  tenor  ill  capcaala, 


The  dry  fix'd  ejre-ball ;  the  pale  quivering  lip, 
Which  tell  me  that  the  spirit  weeps  within 
Teaii  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of  Christ 
I  rarely  kill  the  body,  which  preeerves. 
Like  a  etrong  prison,  the  soul  within  my  power. 
Wherein  I  feed  it  with  the  breath  of  fear 
For  houriy  pain. 

CAMUXO. 

IleU's  most  abandoned  fiend 
Did  never,  in  the  drunkeoness  of  guilt, 
Speak  to  hia  heart  as  now  you  speak  to  me. 
I  thank  my  God  that  I  believe  you  not 

£Mer  Ahdesa. 

▲NDRSA. 

My  lord,  a  gentleman  from  fialamanra  . 
Would  speak  with  you. 

OBNCL 

Bid  him  attend  me  in  the  grand  aaloon. 

[ExUAnrnMA. 

OAMILLO. 

FareweD ;  and  I  will  pmy 

Almighty  God  that  thy  fiilse,  impious  words 

Tempt  not  his  spirit  to  abandon  thee. 

[EmU  Camillo. 

CSNCI. 

Hie  third  of  my  possessions!  I  must  use 

Gose  husbandry,  or  gold,  the  old  man's  swoid. 

Falls  fiom  my  withePd  hand.   But-  yeaterday 

There  oame  an  order  fiom  the  Pope  to  make 

Fourfold  proviakm  for  my  cursed  sons ; 

Whom  I  have  sent  fiom  Rome  to  Salamanoa, 

Hoping  some  accident  might  cut  them  off; 

And  meaning,  if  I  could,  to  starve  them  there. 

I  pray  th^,  God,  send  some  quick  death  upon  them! 

Bernardo  and  my  wife  could  not  be  worse 

If  dead  and  damn'd : — then,  aa  to  Beatrice 

[Jjooking  armmd  Mm  nufieUmdy, 
T  think  they  cannot  hear  me  at  ttiat  door: 
What  if  they  should  ?    And  yet  I  need  not  speak 
Though  the  heart  triumphs  with  itself  in  words. 
O,  thou  most  silent  air,  that  shall  not  hear 
What  now  I  think !  'Thou  pavement  vrhich  I  t^ead 
Towards  her  chamber^ — ^let  your  echoea  talk 
Of  my  imperiooa  step  scorning  surprise, 
But  not  of  iny  intent!— Andrea ! 

fftfer  Ahduu. 

AICI>ESA. 

Myloidt 

CBNCI. 

Bid  Beatrice  attend  me  in  her  diamber 
This  evening »— no,  at  midnight  and  alone. 

[EmuhL 


SCENE  IL 
A  garden  of  the  Cmei  PaMee. 

Emter  Bkatuci  and  Qmino,  « in  ooRwraatioR. 

BlATBId. 

Pervert  not  tradi, 

OninOb   You  remember  where  we  held 
Hiat  oonveiaatkm ; — nay,  we  see  die  spot 
Even  fion  diis  cjpiem  9— two  long  yeaia  are  past 
Since,  on  an  April  mJdnigfat  undemsath 
The  moonUght  ruina  of  hfount  Palatine, 
I  did  conftm  to  yon  my  secret  mind. 
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oBsnia 
Toa  aid  yoa  loved  me  then. 

BEATRICE. 

Yoa  «ie  a  Prieit : 
Speak  to  me  not  of  love. 

ORBINO. 

I  may  obtain    ■ 
The  dispennition  of  the  Pbpe  lo  many. 
Becaoae  1  am  a  Priest,  do  yod  believe 
Your  image,  as  the  honter  acme  struck  deer, 
FollowB  me  not  whether  I  wake  or  sleep  t 

BEATRICE. 

As  I  have  said,  speak  to  me  not  of  love ; 

Had  yoa  a  dispensation,  I  have  not ; 

Nor  will  I  leave  thia  home  of  misery 

Whilst  my  pomr  Bernard,  and  Uiat  gentle  lady 

To  whom  I  owe  life,  and  these  virtuous  thoughts, 

Musk  suflbr  what  I  still  have  strength  to  share. 

Alas,  Ornno !  All  the  love  dut  once 

I  felt  for  you,  is  tum*d  to  bitter  pain. 

Ouis  was  a  youthful  contract,  which  yon  ftnd 

Broke,  by  aainiming  vows  no  Pope  will  loose. 

And  yet  I  love  you  Bti]l,.but  holily, 

Even  as  a  sister  or  a  spirit  might ; 

And  so  I  swear  a  cold  iideUty. 

And  it  is  well  perhaps  we  shall  not  marry. 

You  have  a  sly,  equivocating  vein 

That  suits  me  not — Ah,  wretched  that  I  am! 

Where  shall  I  turn  f  Even 'now  you  look  on  me 

As  you  were  not  my  friend,  and  as  if  you 

Disoover'd  that  I  thought  00,  with  falae  smilea 

Making  my  true  suspicion  seem  youi  wrong. 

Ah !  No,  forgive  me ;  sorrow  makes  me  seem 

Sterner  than  ehw  my  nature  might  have  been ; 

I  have  a  weight  of  melancholy  thoughts. 

And  they  forbode^ — but  what  can  they  forbode 

WorM  than  I  now  endure  t 

0R8IN0. 

AU  wiU  be  well 
Is  the  petition  yet  prepared  t  You  know 
My  leal  for  all  you  wish,  sweet  Beatrice ; 
Doubt  not  but  I  will  use  my  utmost  akill 
So  that  the  Pope  attend  to  your  oompUunt 

BEATRICE. 

Yonr  »al  for  all  I  wish  ,*~Ah  me,  you  are  coM ! 
Your  utmost  skill— speak  but  one  word— 

(Ande).  Alas! 
Weak  and  deserted  creature  that  I  am. 
Here  I  stand  bickering  with  my  only  friend! 

{To  Orsino). 
Hiis  night  my  fother  gives  a  sumptoons  feast, 
Orrino ;  he  has  heard  some  happy  news 
From  flalamanoa,  fiom  my  brothen  there. 
And  with  this  outward  show  of  love  he  mocks 
His  inward  hate.   Tis  bold  hjrpocrisy, 
For  he  would  gladlier  celebrate  their  deaths, 
Whi^  I  have  heard  him  pray  for  on  his  knees: 
Great  God !  that  such  a  father  should  be  mine ! 
Bat  there  is  mighty  preparatioamade. 
And  all  our  kin,  the  Cenci,  will  be  there. 
And  an  the  chief  nobility  of  Rome. 
And  he  has  bidden  me  and  my  pale  mother 
Attire  ouiselves  in  festival  array. 
Poor  lady !   She  expects  seme  happy  ohange 
In  his  dark  spirit  fiom  this  act;  I  none. 


At  sapper  I  will  give  yoa  flie  petition; 
Till  iniieii— iaieweU. 

ORSXNO. 

Farewell 

[Exit  Beatrice. 
*     I  knowthePope 
Will  ne'er  absolve  me  from  my  priestly  vow 
But  by  absolving  me  fiom  the  revenue 
Of  many  a  wealthy  see ;  and,  Beatrice, 
1  think  to  win  thee  at  an  easier  rate. 
Nor  shall  he  read  her  eloquent  petiiioa: 
He  might  bestow  her  on  some  poor  relatiaa 
Of  his  sixth  cousin,  as  he  did  her  sister. 
And  I  should  be  debarr'd  fiom  all  aocem. 
Then  as  to  what  she  sufien  fiom  her  fiiiher. 
In  all  thia  there  is  much  exaggeration  ?— 
Old  men  are  testy  and  will  have  their  waj ; 
A  man  may  stab  his  enemy,  or  his  slave. 
And  live  a  free  life  as  to.  wine  or  womeOp 
And  with  a  peevish  temper  may  return 
To  a  dull  home,  and  rate  his  wife  and  childieo ; 
Daughters  and  wives  call  this  foul  tyranny. 
I  shall  be  well  content  if  on  my  conscience 
There  rest  no  heavier  sin  than  what  they  aaflar 
From  the  devices  of  my  love — A  net 
From  which  she  shall  escape  not   Tet  I  fear 
Her  subtle  mind,  her  awe-inspiring  gase. 
Whose  beams  anatomise  me  nerve  by  nerve 
And  lay  roe  bare,  and  make  me  blush  to  aee 
My  hidden  thoughts. — Ah,  no !  A  friendless  gid 
Wlio  clings  to  me,  as  to  her  only  hope  .'— 
I  were  a  fool,  not  less  than  if  a  panther 
Were  penic^stricken  by  the  antelope's  eye. 
If  she  escape  me.  [EnL 


SCENE  m. 
HaUinihB 


A  BttM^meL    Enter  Cenci,  Lugretia,  BKAimics, 

Orbino,  Camillo,  Nobler. 

CENCI. 

Welcome,  my  fiiends  and  kinsmen ;  welcone  ye. 
Princes  and  Cardinals,  pillais  of  the  churdi. 
Whose  presence  honors  our  festivity. 
I  have  too  kmg  lived  like  an  Anchorite, 
And  in  my  abwnce  fiom  your  merry  m^otiiy 
An  evil  word  is  gone  abroad  of  me ; 
But  I  do  hope  that  you,  my  noble  fiiends^ 
When  yon  have  shared  the  entertainment  hera. 
And  heard  the  pious  cause  for  which  'tis  givso. 
And  we  have  pledged  a  health  or  two  logedier. 
Will  think  me  flesh  and  Uood  as  well  as  yoa; 
Sinful  indeed,  for  Adam  made  all  so, 
Bat  tender-hearted,  meek,  and  pitifiiL 

FIRST  OUEBT. 

In  troth,  my  lord,  you  seem  loo  light  of 
Too  sprightly  and  companionable  a  man. 
To  act  the  deeds  that  rumor  pins  on  you. 

[7V>Au 
I  never  saw  such  blidie  and  open  cheer 
In  any  eye! 

BBOONDOVSn*. 

Some  most  denred  event. 
In  which  we  all  demand  a  oomiiMi  joy. 
Has  brought  us  hither;  let  ns  hear  i  Oooat 
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oiirci> 

h  ■  indfled  a  mort  dadrad  event 

If  wiien  a  pamit  fiom  a  perenf •  heart 

Ijib  fiom  thk  earth  to  die  great  Father  of  all 

A  piBTW,  both  when  he  laya  him  down  lo  aleep. 

And  when  he  rbes  up  fiom  dreaming  it; 

One  npplication,  one  dettre,  one  hope» 

Tlat  be  wxild  grant  a  wiih  for  hia  two  nnB 

Eveo  all  that  he  denumda  in  their  regard — 

And  nddenly  beyond  hie  deareat  hope 

It  i>  acaompllah'd,  he  abonhi  then  rejoice, 

Aod  call  hii  friends  and  kinamenio  a  feairt, 

And  tnk  their  love  to  grace  hia  merriment, 

"nie&hflnir  me  thna  fkt — §ar  I  am  he. 

mUTEICB  (fO  LuOftRIA). 

GmttGodlHowhoiriUe!  Soma  dnadfnl  ill 
MnthaTi  befrUen  my  hrothera. 

I.UCUTIA. 

Fear  not»child» 
Heipeabloofifankly. 

BBATUd. 

Ah!  My  biMd  nma  cold. 
Iftir  d»t  wicked  laughter  round  hik  eye, 
Wbich  wiiaUea  up  the  akin  even  to  the  ~ 


CENCI< 

Hm ue  dM  letleia  brought  fiom  Sabmanea; 

Beitrice,  read  them  to  your  mother.    God ! 

1  ihaok  thee!  In  one  night  didat  thou  perlbnn 

Bf  wayi  imcfutable,  tfae  thing  I  aoughi 

My  dinbedient  and  rebeUioua  aona 

Aiedead!— Why  dead!— What  meana  thia  change 

of  cheer  f 
Too  bear  me  not,  I  tell  you  they  are  dead; 
And  they  will  need  no  food  or  raiment  more : 
Tbe  tapen  that  did  light  them  the  dark  way 
An  their  Imt  ooat    The  Pope,  I  think,  will  not 
£xpect  I  aboold  inf»r«»«"  them  in  dieir  codBna. 
Kc^oce  with  me-Hmy  heart  ia  wondnioa  glad. 

BuTuct  (LocuTiA  ainib,  Aa(^/»iliiV;  Bkatbicb 

nqiporUhar), 
It  a  not  true !— Dear  lady,  pray  look  up. 
Hed  it  been  true,  there  ia  a  God  in  Heaven, 
He  ivonki  not  live  to  boaat  of  auch  a  boon. 
Uomtnial  man,  thou  knoweat  that  it  ia  ftlae. 

CBNCI. 

Af,  ai  the  wmd  of  God ;  whom  here  I  call 

To  ^tnea  that  I  apeak  the  aober  truths- 

Aod  whoie  moat  fovoring  Providence  was  afaown 

Even  in  the  manner  of  their  deatha.    For  Roooo 

Wm  kneeling  at  the  maaa,  with  aixteen  othen, 

When  the  diurch  foil  and  cniah'd  him  to  a  mommy, 

"nie  reit  eecaped  unhurt    Criatoftno 

Wai  itabb'd  in  error  by  a  jealooa  man, 

^^bibt  the  he  loved  waa  aleeping  with  hia  rival ; 

AO  in  the  aetfeame  hoar  of  the  aame  night ; 

^'^^bidi  ihowa  that  Heaven  haa  apedal  care  of  me. 

I  beg  thon  fiienda  who  bve  me,  O^t  they  mark 

"^  day  a  feaal  upon  their  calendara 

It  i«aa  tfae  twenty'aeventh  of  December : 

^7i  raad  the  leitera  if  you  doubt  my  oadi. 

[TV  rnanaMy  apptar§  confvaei;  mmrol  tf 
(Megttatirm, 

FBIT  OnBT. 

<%.bonible!  I  win  depart— 

•looND  Guarr. 

AnlL- 


Tm&oouivr. 

No»Blay! 
I  do  believe  it  ia  aome  jeat;  though,  foith! 
Tie  mocking  ua  aomewhat  too  aolemnly. 
I  think  hia  eon  haa  married  the  In&nia, 
Or  found  a  mine  of  gold  in  £1  Dorada 
Tia  but  to  aeaaon  aome  auch  newa ;  atay,  al^ ! 
I  aee  Hia  only  railleiy  by  hia  amila 

CKNCi  (fOing  a  bowi  of  wtne,  and  U/Hng  it  vp). 
Oh,  diou  bright  wine,  whoae  purpl;  apMu^v  leapa 
And  bubUea  gaily  in  thia  golden  bowl 
Under  ihe  lamphght,  aa  my  apirita  do, 
To  hear  the  death  of  my  accuraed  aona! 
Codd  I  beUeve  thou  wert  their  mingled  blood. 
Then  would  I  taate  thee  like  a  aacrament. 
And  pledge  with  thee  the  mighty  Devil  in  Hall, 
Who,  if  a  fother'a  curaea,  aa  men  aay, 
Climb  with  awift  winga  after  their  children'a  ao«K 
And  drag  them  from  the  very  throne  of  Heaven, 
Now  triumpha  in  my  triumph  I — But  thou  art 
Superfluoua ;  I  have  drunluBn  deep  of  joy. 
And  I  vrill  taate  no  other  wine  to*night 
Here,  Andrea!  Bear  the  bowl  around. 

A  OVBT  (jriiing). 

Ttei  wretch! 
Win  none  among  thia  noUe  company 
Check  the  abandon'd  villain  ? 


OAMILLO. 

For  God*a  aake, 
Letmediamimthegueata!  You  are  maane, 
Some  iU  wiU  come  of  thia. 

OBOOND  omcvr. 

SeiaEe,  ailence  him ! 

FIMl^OUIST. 

IwiU! 

THIRD  otTxar. 
Andlf. 

cm  CI  (flddreating  Hum  tolo  nas  witk  a  iknaitmng 

geature). 
Whomoveaf  Whoapeaka? 

[TSaming  to  the  Company. 
Tia  nothing, 
E^joy  younwlvea^ — ^Bewue !  for  my  revenge 
la  aa  the  aeal'd  commimiaa  of  a  king. 
That  killa,  and  none  dare  name  the  murderer. 

[7^  Bemqutl  ia  hrohoi  ^  {  atveml  of  lib 
guuU  are  departing, 

BIATIICI. 

I  do  entreat  yon,  go  not,  noble  gneala : 
What  although  tyranny,  and  impioua  hate 
Stand  ahelter'd  1^  a  fother'a  hoary  hair? 
What  if  'tie  he  who  cbthed  ua  in  theae  limba 
Who  torturea  them,  and  triumpha?  What,  if  we. 
The  deaobte  and  the  dead,  vrare  hb  own  fleah, 
Hb  chfldren  and  hb  wife,  whom  he  b  bound 
To  love  and  ahelter  ?  ShaU  we  therefore  find 
No  refuge  in  thb  mercileaa  wide  world  ? 
Oh,  Aiwfc  what  deep  virronga  muat  have  blotted  out 
Fint  love,  dien  reverence  in  a  child'a  prone  mind 
TiU  it  thua  vanqubh  ahame  and  fear!  (%,  think 
I  have  home  much,  and  kiaa'd  the  aacred  hand 
Which  cruah'd  ua  to  the  earth,  and  thought  ita  atroko 
Waa  peihapa  aome  paternal  chaatiaement! 
Have  excuaed  much ;  doubted;  and  when  no  doubt 
Remain'd,  have  aouglkt  by  patience,  bve  and  teaia 
To  aofien  him ;  and  when  thb  could  not  be 
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I  hiTe  knelt  down  thnogli  the  long  deeplMi  ni^iti 
And  lifted  up  to  CSod,  the  frther  of  all, 
PMnonale  pnyant :  and  when  cheae  were  not  heard 
I  have  atill  borne, — ^until  I  meet  you  here, 
Princea  and  kinamen,  at  thia  hideooa  fisaat 
Given  at  my  brothers*  deatha.    Two  yet  remain, 
Hia  wife  remaina  and  I,  whom  if  ye  save  not, 
Ye  may  aom  ahara  auch  merriment  again 
Aa  fiithera  make  over  their  children's  gravea. 
Oh !  Prince  Colonna,  thou  art  our  near  kinsman. 
Cardinal,  thou  art  the  Pope's  chamberlain, 
Camillo,  thou  ait  chief  justidaiy. 
Take  us  away ! 

OSNOI.  [fle  ha$heen  eonveninf  with  Camillo 
dMfing  (As  JirM  part  <^  Bbatkici's  tpeeck ; 
As  kean  Ae  emdudontOni  now  advancts. 
I  hope  my  good  friends  here 
Will  think  of  their  own  daughters— or  peihapa 
Of  their  own  throata— before  they  )end  an  ear 
To  thia  wiki  girl. 

BBATKXd  (ttoC  noticing  ihe  words  of  CwKCi). 
Dare  not  one  look  on  me  ? 
None  anawert  Can  one  tjrrant  overbear 
The  aenae  of  many  beat  and  wiaeat  men  t 
Or  ia  it  that  I  aue  not  in  some  form 
Of  scrupulons  law,  that  ye  deny  my  suit  T 
Oh, Ckxi !  that  I  were  buried  with  my  brothers! 
And  that  the  flowers  of  this  departed  spring 
Were  ftding  on  my  grave !  And  that  my  father 
Were  celebrating  now  one  feast  for  all ! 

CAMILLO. 

A  bitter  wiah  fbr  one  ao  young  and  gentle ; 
Can  we  do  nothing  f*^ 

COLONNA. 

Nothing  that  I  see. 
Count  Cend  were  a  dangerous  enemy : 
Yet  I  would  second  any  one. 

A  CAXOINAL. 

And  I. 

PCNCI. 

Retire  to  your  chamber,  insolent  girl ! 

nCATUCE. 

Retire,  thou  impbna  man  1  Ay,  hide  tfayaelf 
Where  never  eye  can  look  upon  thee  more ! 
Wooldat  thou  have  honor  and  obedience 
Who  art  a  torturer  f  Father,  never  dream. 
Though  thou  mayst  overbear  thia  company, 
But  ill  must  come  of  ilL — Frown  not  on  me ! 
Haale,  hkle  thyselC  les$  with  avenging  looks 
My  farotfaers'  gfaoatt  should  hunt  tlwe  from  tbj 
Cover  thy  fiuse  flom  every  living  eye, 
And  start  if  thou  but  hear  a  human  step: 
Seek  out  some  dark  and  silent  comer,  there 
Bow  tbj  white  head  belbre  oflended  God, 
And  we  will  kneel  around,  and  fervently 
Pniy  that  he  pity  "both  ouraelvea  and  thee. 

CENCI. 

My  fnenda,  I  do  lament  this  insane  girl 

Haa  spoilt  the  mirth  of  our  feativity. 

Good  night,  farewell ;  I  will  not  make  you  longer 

E^wotaton  of  our  duU  domestic  quarrels. 

AjEiotfaer  time. — 

[ExetaU  aU  5itf  Cbnci  and  Bbatuci. 
My  brain  ia  swimminig  round; 
Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine! 

(To  Bbatexck).  Thou  painted  viper! 


Beaat  Oat  thou  art!  Fai^  and  yet  tsniUe! 

I  know  a  charm  ahall  make  diee  mask  sod  toMi 

Now  get  thee  fiom  my  sight!  [Esit  BkATUS 

Here,  Andns, 
Fill  op  this  goblet  with  Greek  wine.  I  Mid 
I  would  not  drink  this  evening,  but  I  nut,* 
For,  strange  to  say,  I  feel  my  spirits  M 
Widi  thinking  what  I  have  decreed  to  da 

[DrtaUiy  fk  mu 
Be  thou  the  readution  of  qui<^  youth 
Within  my  veins,  and  manhood's  porposs  ftun, 
And  age's  fiiro,  cold,  subtle  viUany? 
As  if  thou  wart  indeed  my  diildrsn's  Uood 
Which  I  did  tUist  to  diink.  'Riechaimirabiidl; 
It  must  be  done,  it  shall  be  done,  I  swesr  I 


ACTIL 
SCENE  L 
Am  Afortmmt  tn  (As  CSend  IVfapt. 
Enter  Lucsstia  cmd  Bbuiaido. 

LUCEXTIA. 

Weep  not,  my  g^tle  boy ;  he  sirotk  bat  ■>, 
Who  have  home  deeper  wronp.  In  tntk,  if  hi 
Had  UU'd  me.  heliad  done  a  kinder  de«d. 
Oh,  God  Almighty,  do  thou  look  upon  m, 
Wc  have  no  other  friend  but  only  thoe ! 
Yet  weep  not;  though  I  love  yon  as  ay  vn, 
I  am  not  your  true  mother. 

BBRlfAKDO. 

Otkt  non^  BMit 
Than  ever  mother  was  to  any  chiU 
That  have  you  been  to  me!    Had  he  not  beta 
My  fkiher,  do  yon  think  that  I  ahoold  wsspf 

LVGurriA. 
Alas!  poor  boy,  what  else  oouMst  thon  kivsdwf 

Enter  BsAnuci. 

BsATUCK  (m  a  kurriod  soiff). 
Did  he  pass  this  way  f  Have  you  seen  htm.  bnlte- 
Ah!  no,  that  is  his  step  upcm  the  staiis; 
Tis  nearer  now;  his  hand  ison  tbedoori 
Mother,  if  I  to  thee  have  ever  been 
A  duteous  chUd,  now  save  me!  TlMa,  grat^ 
Whoae  image  upon  earth  a  fadier  is. 
Dost  thou  indeed  abandon  mef  He  enaei; 
The  door  ia  opening  now;  Iseehisikoe; 
He  fiowns  on  ocheta,  but  he  smiles  on  bs^ 
Even  as  he  did  afler  the  feaaC  last  nigbt 

Enter  a  SnvAirr. 
Ahnighty  God,  how  merctlhl  thou  art! 
Tis  but  Oruno's  servants— Well,  whtf  mm 


My  muter  bida  me  aay,  the  Holy  FIdier 
Has  aent  back  yoor  pelitian  thus  unopsoU 

[Qimigtrit' 
And  he  demands  at  whaLlmir  Iwwa  sscois 
To  viat  yon  again! 


LOOUTIA.  ^^    ^ 

At  the  Ave-Maiy.  [ W  tetAHt. 
So^  dani^ter,  our  last  hope  has  ttl'd !  Ak  ml 

How  pde  you  kiok;  you  tiamhlei  end  7^^ 
Wrapp'd  in  some  flx*d  and  ftailU 
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Y<nr 

An 

Ton 


I  am 


W0TO  oreMtnmg  lor  you : 
a  ehffl  glare ;  oh,  doarast  child! 
iBttdf  If  not,  pii^  speak  to  me. 

■lATElCC. 

not  mad;  I  ipeak  toyou. 


LUCSBTIA. 

Ton  talkfd  of  aonaeduog  that  yoor  father  did 
After  dwt  dreadlbl  ftaet  ?  Could  it  be  worn 
Iben  wlwn  he  miled,  and  cried.  My  wosm  are  dead! 
Ani  evwf  one  look'd  in  hia  neighb(»^t  ftce 
To  aee  if  odiets  ware  as  white'aa  he  ? 
At  due  lint  waid  he  ipoke,  I  ftlt  the  blood 
Roih  ID  nqr  hearty  and  feUintoa-lnnce; 
And  wben  it  pat,  I  Mt  all  weak  and  wild; 
WUkt  yoa  akne  stood  ii|>,  and  with  airong  woida 
Check'd  hia  nnnatiml  pride ;  and  I  could  tee 
Tike  de-ril  wee  reboked  that  lives  in  him. 
Until  diii  iMNir  dms  joa  have  ever  stood 
Between  na  and  your  frther's  moody  wrath 
like  m  protecting  presence:  your  firm  mind 
Has  been  our  only  relhge  and  delenoe : 
Wfaac  can  hnve  thus  sobdned  itf  What  can  now 
Hare  giren  you  that  ooM  melancholy  look, 
Soece^ing  to  ymir  unaomstom'd  fear? 

BCATRICI. 

What  is  it  tfiat  you  say  ?  I  was  jost  thmkmg 
Tweie  belter  not  to  struggle  toy  more. 
Mou  like  my  fiither,  have  been  dark  and  bloody, 
Tet  never— -O!  before  wofse  oomes  of  it, 
to  die :  it  ends  in  that  at  last 


SniCAKDO. 

V  aister,  prithee,  speak  to  as! 
■SATWCB  [tpedking  very  tUmiy  uiA  a  forced 


LcrcsrriA. 
Oh,  talk  not  so,  dear  child !  Tell  me  at  once 
What  did  your  frther  do  or  aay  to  you  f 
He  itay'd  not  after  that  accnrsed  least 
One  msnent  in  yoor  chamber.— Speak  to  qie. 


Ch, 


It  WM  one  word,  mother,  one  Uttle  word ; 

Gte  hjok,  one  smile.  [WiZtSy. 

Oh !  he  has  trampled  me 
tJader  has  leet,  and  made  the  bkyxi  stream  down 
Afy  pallid  eheeksi  And  he  has  given  us  all 
XKtch-water,  and  the  fever-stricken  flesh 
or  buflbloes,  and  bade  us  eat  or  starve, 
.Aod  we  have  eaten.— He  has  made  me  look 
Oi  my  betoved  Beinardo,  when  the  rust 
or  beavy  chains  has  gangrened  his  sweet  limbs, 
.Aad  I  hftve  never  yet  despair*d— but  now ! 
Mliat  would  I  say  f  [Recooering  hendf. 

Ah !  no,  'tis  nothing  new. 
1%  sufieiingB  we  all  share  have  made  me  wild : 
He  only  struck  and  cuzsed  me  as  he  pam'd ; 
He  said,  he  lookM,  he  di4r-ootfaing  at  all 
0eyoDd  lua  wont,  yet  it  dborder'd  me. 
A.l«s !  I  am  forgetful  of  my  duty, 
1  ^tould  praaenre  my  senses  for  your  sake. 


LCfGRBTIA. 

^^7,  Beatrice ;  have  ooBrage,  my  aweet  giri. 

xr   my  one  deapaiis,  it  should  be  I, 

Wlao  loved  him  once,  and  now  must  live  with  him 
*riUGodin  pity  call  for  him  or  me ; 
per  ynf  may,  like  your  riater,  find  some  husband, 
AM  anile,  yooia  henoe,  with  duUran  round  your 


SO 


Whilst  I,  then  de«l,  and  aD  due  hideooi  ooil. 
Shall  be  lenember'd  only  as  a  dieam. 

BKATKIOI. 

Talk  not  to  me,  dear  lady,  of  a  husband : 

Did  you  not  nurse  me  when  my  mother  died  f 

Did  you  not  shield  me  and  that  dearest  boy  ? 

And  had  vra  any  other  firiend  but  you 

In  infoncy,  with  gentle  words  and  looks 

Td  vrin  our  lather  not  to  murder  us  ? 

And  shall  I  now  desert  you  f  May  the  ghoat 

Of  my  dead  mother  plead  against  my  soul 

If  I  abandon  her  who  fillM  the  place 

She  left,  vrith  more,  even,  than  a  mother's  love ! 

BUNABnO. 

And  I  am  of  my  sister's  mind.   Indeed 
I  would  not  leave  you  in  this  wretchedness. 
Even  though  the  I\ype  should  make  me  fiee  to  five 
In  some  blithe  place,  like  others  of  my  age. 
With  sports,  and  delicate  food,  and  the  fivsh  air. 
(%,  never  think  that  I  will  leave  you,  BAother! 

LiraUTIA. 

My  dear,  dear  children ! 

Eater  Cdici,  wddenly. 

CUfCL 

What,  Beatrice  here ! 
Come  hither!    [She  tkrinlU  back,  and  eeven  herfau. 

Nay,  hide  not  your  foce,  'tis  Ikir ; 
Look  up!  Why,  yesternight  you  dared  to  look 
With  dkobedient  insolence  upon  me, 
Bending  a  stem  and  an  inquiring  brow 
On  what  I  meant ;  whilst  I  then  sought  to  hide 
That  which  I  came  to  tell  you— but  in  vain. 

muTRiCK  (wUdlff,  staggering  towardM  the  door). 
Oh,  that  the  earth  would  gape!  Hide  me,  oh  God! 

CIMCI. 

Then  it  was  I  whose  inarticulate  words 
Fell  from  my  lips,  who  with  tottering  steps 
Fled  from  your  presence,  aa  you  now  fiom  mine. 
Sta^,  I  command  you — ^from  this  day  and  hour 
Never  again,  1  thuik,  with  feariess  eye. 
And  brow  superior,  and  unaltered  cheek. 
And  that  lip  made  for  tenderness  or  scorn, 
Shalt  thou  strike  dumb  the  meanest  of  mankind ; 
Me  least  of  all    Now  get  thee  to  thy  chamber. 
Thou  too,  lothed  image  of  thy  cumd  mother, 

[To  Bbrnjuum. 
Thy  milky,  meek  foce  makes  me  sick  with  hate ! 

[EgemU  Bbatuck  and  Bbbhamn). 
{Amde).  So  much  has  pest  between  us  as  must  make 
Me  bold,  her  foaHul^-Tis  ah  awftil  thing 
To  touch  such  miachief  as  I  now  conceive: 
So  men  sit  shivering  on  the  dewy  bank, 
And  try  the  chOl  stream  with  their  feet ;  onoe  in— 
How  the  dehglified  spirit  pants  for  joy! 

UICKXTIA  (aduMciiig  timidly  tawarde  A^). 
Oh,  husband !  Pray  forgive  poor  Beatrice, 
fShe  meant  not  any  ill. 

CENOl. 

Nor  you  perhaps  f 
Nor  that  young  imp,  whom  you  have  teuglit  by  sM* 
Parricide  with  his  alphabet  I  Nor  Giacomof 
Nor  tfaoae  two  most  unnatural  sons,  who  stirred 
Enmity  up  against  rae  with  the  Fbpef 
Whom  in  one  night  mensiful  God  cut  off: 
Innocent  lambs!  They  thought  not  toy  ill, 
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Yoa  were  not  here  oonspixiiig?  You  nid  nothing 

Of  how  I  might  be  dongeon'd  m  m  mwdman ; 

Or  be  condemned  to  death  for  some  ofience, 

And  you  would  be  the  witnesBos  t — ^This  failing. 

How  just  it  were  to  hire  aasaasins,  or 

Put  midden  pouon  in  my  evening's  drink? 

Or  smother  me  when  overcome  by  wine? 

Seeing  we  had  no  other  judge  but  God, 

And  he  had  sentenced  me,  and  there  were  none 

But  you  to  be  the  executionerB 

Of  his  decree  enregister'd  in  Heaven  ? 

Oh,  no!  You  said  not  this ? 

LUCRETIA. 

So  help  me  God, 
I  never  thought  the  things  you  charge  me  with ! 

CENCI. 

If  you  dare  speak  that  wicked  lie  again, 
I '11  kill  3rou.    What!  it  was  not  by  your  counsel 
That  Beatrice  disturb'd  the  feast  last  night  ? 
You  did  not  hope  to  stir  some  enemies 
Against  me,  and  escape,  and  laugh  to  soom 
What  every  nerve  of  you  now  trembles  at  ? 
You  judged  that  men  were  bolder  than  they  are : 
Few  dare  to  stand  between  their  grave  and  me. 

LUCRETIA. 

Look  not  80  dreadiully !  By  my  salvation 
I  knew  not  aught  diat  Beatrice  design'd ; 
Nor  do  I  think  she  design'd  any  thing 
Until  she  heard  you  talk  of  her  dead  brothers. 

CKNCI. 

Blaspheming  liar!  You  are  damn'd  for  this ! 

But  I  will  take  you  where  you  may  persuade 

The  stones  you  tread  on  to  deliver  you : 

For  men  shall  there  be  none  but  those  who  dare 

All  things — ^not  question  that  which  I  command. 

On  Weihieaday  next  I  shall  set  out :  you  know 

That  savage  rock,  the  Castle  of  Petrella, 

'Tis  safely  wall'd,  and  moated  round  about:        * 

Its  dungeons  under  ground,  and  its  thick  towers 

Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard  and  seen 

What  might  make  dumb  things  speak. — ^Why  do  you 

linger? 
Make  speediest  preparation  for  the  journey ! 

[Exit  LucRXTU' 
The  all-beholding  sun  yet  shines ;  I  hear 
A  busy  stir  of  men  about  the  streets ; 
I  see  the  bright  sky  through  the  window-panes : 
It  is  a  garish,  broad,  and  peering  day ; 
Loud,  Ught,  suspicious,  fujl  of  eyes  and  ears. 
And  every  little  corner,  nook  and  hole 
Is  penetn^ed  with  the  insolent  light. 
Come,  darkness !  Yet,  what  is  the  day  to  mef 
And  wherefore  should  I  wish  for  night,  who  do 
A  deed  which  shall  confound  both  night  and  day  ? 
Tis  she  shall  grope  through  a  bewildering  mat, 
Of  horror :  if  there  be  a  sun  in  heaven. 
She  shall  not  dare  to  look  upon  its  beams ; 
Nor  feel  its  warmth.    Let  her  then  wish  for  night ; 
The  act  I  think  shall  soon  extinguish  all 
For  me :  I  bear  a  darker  deadlier  gloom 
Than  ^e  earth's  shade,  or  interlunar  air. 
Or  constellations  quench'd  in  murkiest  cloud, 
In  which  I  walk  secure  and  unbeheld 
Towards  ray  purpose. — Would  that  it  were  done ! 

[Emt] 


SCENE  IL 
A  ChaaAer  m  Ike  Vatieim. 
Enter  Camillo  and  Giaoomo,  ta  eauemtkiH. 

CAMILLO. 

There  is  an  obsolete  and  doubtful  law, 
By  which  you  might  obtain  a  bare  prorinoo 
Of  food  anid  clothing. 

GIAOOHO. 

.Nothing  more?  Alss! 
Bare  must  be  the  provision  which  strict  law 
Awards,  and  aged  sullen  avarice  pays. 
Why  did  my  fother  not  apprentice  me 
To  some  mechanic  trade  ?  I  should  have  then 
Been  train'd  in  no  high-bom  necessities 
Which  I  could  meet  not  by  my  daily  toil. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  rich  nobleman 
Is  heir  to  all  his  incapacities ; 
He  has  wide  wants,  and  narrow  powon.  If  ytw, 
Cardinal  CamUlo,  were  reduced  at  oooe 
From  thrice-driven  beds  of  down,  and  dslicsle  toL 
An  hundred  servants,  and  six  palaces, 
To  that  which  nature  doth  indeed  .require  I 

CAMILLO. 

Nay,  there  is  reason  in  your  plea;  'twere haid 

GIACOMO. 

Tis  hard  for  a  firm  man  to  bear:  but  I 
Have  a  dear  wife,  a  lady  of  high  biitfa, 
Whose  dowry  in  ill  hour  I  lent  my  &ther. 
Without  a  bond  or  witness  to  the  dead ; 
And  children,  who  inherit  her  fine  Bensei, 
The  fairest  creatures  in  this  breathing  world; 
And  she  and  they  reproach  me  not.    Cardinal, 
Do  you  nol  think  the  Pope  would  interpcae 
And  stretch  authority  beyond  the  law  f 

CAHILLO. 

Though  your  peculiar  case  is  hard,  I  know 
The  Pope  will  not  divert  the  ooume  of  law. 
After  ^t  impious  feast  the  other  night 
I  spoke  with  him,  and  urged  him  then  to  check 
Your  fother's  cruel  hand ;  he  frown'd,  and  nid 
"  Children  are  disobedient,  and  they  sting 
Their  fathers'  hearts  to  madness  and  despair. 
Requiting  yean  of  care  with  contumely. 
I  pity  the  Count  Cenci  from  my  heart; 
His  outraged  love  perhaps  awaken'd  hate. 
And  thus  he  is  exasperated  to  ilL 
In  the  great  war  between  the  old  and  younfc 
I,  who  have  white  hairs  and  a  tottering  body, 
Will  keep  at  least  blameless  neutrsli^." 

.  Enter  Obsino. 
You,  my  good  lord  Orsino,  heard  those  words- 


ORsmo. 


What  words? 


6IAC0H0. 

Alas,  repeat  them  not  agaio! 

There  then  is  no  redress  for  me,  at  lesst 

None  but  that  which  I  may  achieve  myself, 

Since  I  am  driven  to  the  brink. — ^Bot  ny. 

My  innocent  sister  and  my  only  brtrther 

Are  djring  underneath  my  father's  eye, 

The  memorable  torturen  of  this  Jand, 

Galeaz  Visoonti,  Borgia,  Ezielin, 
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Never  inflicted  on  their  mesnort  ilaTe 

What  tbeM  endoite :  shall  they  have  no  protectioBf 

CAMILLO. 

yfbf,  if  they  would  petition  to  the  Pope, 

I  aee  not  how  he  could  refuse  it— yet 

He  lu^ds  it  of  moit  dangerous  eiample 

In  aught  to  weaken  the  paternal  power, 

Being,  as  'twere,  the  shadow  of  his  own. 

I  pny  you  now  excuse  me.    I  have  business 

That  will  not  bear  delay.  [Exit  Camillo. 

OIACOMO. 

But  y<m,  Ornno, 
Hare  the  petition ;  wherefore  not  present  it! 

OlfllNO.     - 

I  bare  preiented  it,  and  back'd  it  with 
Uj  earnest  prayen,  and  urgmt  interest : 
It  was  retam'd  unanswer'd.    I  doubt  not 
fiot  that  the  strange  and  execrable  deeds 
Alleged  in  it-^n  tmth  they  might  well  baffle 
Any  belieP-have  tom'd  the  Pope's  displeasure 
Upon  the  accusers  from  the  criminal : 
So  I  aboold  guess  from  what  Camillo  said. 

OIACOMO. 

My  fiieod,  that  palace-walking  devil  Gold 

Has  whisper'd  silence  to  his  Holiness : 

And  we  are  left,  as  scorpi<M»  ring'd  with  fire. 

What  ahoQld  we  do  but  strike  ourselves  to  death  T 

For  he  who  is  our  murderous  persecutor 

h  diielded  by  a  father's  holy  name, 

Or  I  woold—  [Stopa  ohmpdy, 

OB8INO. 

What?  Fear  not  to  speak  your  thought 
Wordi  are  but  holy  as  ihe  deeds  they  cover : 
A  priest  who  has  forsworn  the  God  he  serves ; 
A  JQdge  who  makes  the  truth  weep  at  his  decree ; 
A  friend  who  should  weave  counsel,  as  I  now, 
Bat  aa  the  mantle  of  some  selfish  guile ; 
A  &ther  who  is  all  a  tyrant  seems, 
Were  the  jvofiuier  for  his  sacred  name. 

GIACOMO. 

Ask  me  mt  what  I  think ;  the  unwilling  brain 

Feigns  oi^  what  it  would  not ;  and  we  trust 

IiQ&gination  with  such  phantasies 

As  the  tongue  dares  not  fo^on  into  words, 

W^h  have  no  words,  their  horror  makes  them  dim 

To  the  mind's  eye — My  heart  denies  itself 

To  think  what  you  demand. 

OMINO. 

But  a  friend's  bosom 
h  as  the  inmost  cave  of  our  own  mind, 
^ere  we  sit  shut  from  the  wide  gaze  of  day. 
And  firom  the  all'Coamiunicating  air. 
VoQ  look  what  I  sospected. — 

GIAOOMO. 

Spare  me  now ! 
1  am  as  one  kst  in  a  midnight  wood, 
]^  dares  not  aak  some  humless  passenger 
The  path  across  the  wildemeaa,  lest  he, 
Aa  my  thoughts  are,  should  be-—%.  muiderer. 
I  know  you  are  my  fiiend,  and  all  I  dare 
Speak  to  my  soul  that  will  I  trust  with  thee. 
But  now  n^  heart  is  heavy,  and  would  take 


Lone  counsel  fiom  a  night  of  sleepless  cars 
Pardon  me,  that  I  say  forewell — farewell ! 
I  would  tihat  to  my  own  suspected  self 
I  could  addrcM  a  word  so  f\lll  of  peace. 

0E8IN0. 

Farewell  \ — ^Be  your  thoughts  better  or  more  bold. 

[Eat  GiAGOMO. 
I  had  disposed  the  Cardinal  CamiUt} 
To  feed  his  hope  with  cold  encouragement : 
It  fortunately  serves  my  close  designs 
That  'tis  a  trick  of  this  same  family 
To  anal]rze  their  own  and  other  mmda. 
Such  aelf-anatoray  shall  teach  the  will 
Dangeroua  secrets :  for  it  tempts  our  powen, 
Knowing  what  must  be  thought,  and  may  be  done, 
Into  the  depth  of  darkest  purposes : 
So  Cenci  fell  into  the  pit ;  even  I, 
Since  Beatrice  unveil'd  me  to  myself, 
And  made  me  shrink  from  what  I  cannot  shun. 
Show  a  poor  figui«  to  my  own  esteem. 
To  which  I  grow  half  reconciled.    I'll  do 
As  little  mischief  as  I  can;  that  thought 
Shall  fee  the  aqpuser  Conscience.       [A/ier  a  pau$e. 

Now  what  harm 
If  Cenci  should  be  murder'df — Yet,  if  murder*d, 
Wherefore  by  me?  And  what  if  I  could  take 
The  profit,  yet  omit  the  sin  and  peril 
In  such  an  action  f    Of  all  earthly  things 
I  fear  a  man  whose  blows  outspeed  his  words ; 
And  such  is  Cenci :  and  while  Cenci  lives. 
His  daughter's  dowry  were  a  secret  grave 
If  a  jHiest  wins  her. — Oh,  foir  Beatrice ! 
Would  that  I  loved  thee  not,  or  loving  thee 
Could  but  despise  danger  and  gold,  and  all 
That  frowns  between  my  wish  and  its  pfBsct, 
Or  smiles  beyond  it !  There  is  no  escape— 
Her  bright  form  kneels  beside  me  at  the  altar, 
And  follows  me  to  the  resort  of  men. 
And  fills  my  slumber  with  tumultuous  dreams. 
So  when  I  wake  my  blood  seems  liquid  fire ; 
And  if  I  strike  my  damp  and  dizzy  head. 
My  hot  palm  scorches  it :  her  very  name, 
But  spoken  by  a  stranger,  makes  my  heart 
Sicken  and  pant ;  and  thus  unprofitably 
I  clasp  the  phantom  of  unfelt  delights, 
Till  weak  imagination  half  poaaesses 
The  self-created  shadow.    Yet  much  longer 
Will  I  not  nurse  this  life  of  feverous  hours : 
From  the  unravell'd  hopes  of  Giacomo 
I  must  work  out  my  own  dear  purposes. 
I  see,  as  fiom  a  tower,  the  end  of  all : 
Her  father  dead;  her  brother  bound  to  me 
By  a  dark  secret,  surer  than  the  gmve ; 
Her  mother  scared  and  unexpoatulating. 
From  the  dread  manner  of  her  wish  achieved : 
And  she ! — Once  more  take  courage,  my  faint  heart ; 
What  dares  a  friendless  maiden  matoh'd  with  thee? 
I  have  such  foresight  as  aoaures  success ! 
Some  unbeheld  divinity  doth  ever. 
When  dread  events  are  near,  stir  up  men's  minds 
To  black  suggestions;  and  he  prospers  beat. 
Not  who  becomes  the  instrument  of  ill. 
But  who  can  fiatter  the  dark  spirit,  that  makea 
Its  empire  and  its  prey  of  other  hearts 
Till  it  become  his  sbve— us  I  will  do.  [Exit 
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ACTIIL 

SCENE  I. 

An  Apartanent  in  the  Cend  Palace. 

LvcftmA;  to  her  enter  Bkatuce. 

BKAimiCB  iShe  etUert  ttaggering^  and  tpeak§  wQdly)* 
Reach  me  that  Uandkerchief ! — Mj  bnin  la  hurt ; 
My  eyee  are  full  of  blood ;  jost  wipe  thbm  lor  mo 
I  aee  but  indiatiiicUy^— - 

LCJOKRIA. 

My  awoot  child. 
Ton  have  no  woond ;  'lie  ooly  a  cold  dew 
Tliat  ataiti  fiom  yoor  dear  biow — ^AUm!  ah»! 
Whathai  be&llenr 

BEAimiCI. 

How  oomee  due  hair  an^ooe? 
In  wandering  string!  must  be  what  blind  me  so. 
And  yet  I  tied  it  ftst— O,  horrible ! 
The  payement  sinks  under  my  ieet!  Tlie  walls 
Spin  round!  I  see  a  woman  weeping  there. 
And  standing  calm  and  motionless,  l^hibt  I 
Slide  giddily  as  the  world  ree]»-My  God ! 
The  beautiful  blue  Heaven  is  fleck'd  with  Uood! 
The  sunshine  on  the  floor  is  black !  The  air 
Is  changed  to  vapon  such  as  the  dead  breathe 
In  chamel-piti !  Pah !  I  am  choked !  There  creeps 
A  clinging,  black,  o(«taminating  mist 
About  me — 'tis  substantial,  heavy,  thick. 
I  cannot  pluck  it  from  me,  for  it  glues 
My  fingen  and  my  limbs  to  one  another. 
And  eati  into  my  sinews,  and  dissolves 
My  flesh  to  a  pollution,  poisoning 
The  subtle,  pure,  and  inmost  sfNrit  of  life ! 
My  God!  I  never  knew  what  the  mad  felt 
Before  ,*  for  I  am  mad  beyond  all  doubt ! 

[mre  wildly. 
No,  I  am  dead !  lliese  putrefying  limbs 
Shut  round  and  sepulchre  the  panting  soul 
Which  would  burrt  forth  into  dia  wandering  air! 

[A_ 
What  hideous  thought  was  that  I  had  even  now  ? 
Tis  gone ;  and  yet  its  burthen  remains  here 
O'er  these  duU  eyes— upon  this  weary  heart ! 
O; worid!  O,  life!  O,  day!  O,  misery! 

LucarriA. 
What  ails  thee,  my  poor  child?   She  answon  not: 
Her  spirit  apprehends  the  sense  of  pain. 
But  not  its  cause ;  suflaring  has  dried  away 
Tlie  aource  from  which  it  sprung. — 

BtAimiCE  (Jrantidi^. 

like  parricide— 
Biisery  has  kitt'd  its  fkther :  yet  its  fiuher 
Never  like  mine--0,  God !  What  thing  am  I? 

LUOftlTU. 

My  dearest  child,  fiiiat  haa  your  frther  done? 

BKATUOi  (doubtfvUj^ 
Who  art  thou,  questioDer?  I  have  no  &ther. 

[Amde. 
She  is  the  madhouse  mine  who  lends  oo  me: 
It  is  a  piteous  office. 

[7b  LucEiTtA,  in  a  don,  eMmed  voice. 
Do  yon  know, 
I  thought  I  WM  that  WTOtched  Bea&ioa 
Men  speak  of,  whom  her  firther  sometimea  hales 


From  hall  to  hail  by  the  entaa^  hiir; 
At  ocheia,  pens  up  naked  in  damp  eeDs 
Where  scaly  reptiles  crawl,  and  starves  Iwr  tben, 
Till  she  will  eat  strange  flesh.   This  wofiil  rtoiy 
So  did  I  overact  in  my  sick  dieami. 
That  I  imagined— no,  it  cannot  be ! 
Horrible  things  have  been  in  this  wild  worid, 
Prodigious  mixtures,  and  oonfusiops  strange 
Of  good  and  ill;  and  worse  have  been  ooociiTed 
Hian  ever  there  was  found  a  heart  to  da 
But  never  fancy  imaged  such  a  deed 
As—  [Pauees,  ttidderdy  recoBediMg  htnif. 

Who  art  thou  ?  Swear  to  me,  ero  I  du 
With  fearful  expectation,  that  indeed 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  aaemflst    Modief! 


LUCKKTIA. 


My  sweet  child,  know  you— 


Oh! 


TstipiikiiBti: 
For  then  if  this  be  truth,  that  odier  loo 
Must  be  a  truth,  a  firm  enduring  traih, 
Link'd  with  each  lasting  circumstance  of  life, 
Never  to  change,  never  to  pass  away. 
Why  so  it  is.    This  is  the  Cenci  Fklaoe; 
Thou  art  Lueretia;  I  am  Beatrice. 
I  have  talk'd  some  wild  words,  but  will  no  dor. 
Mother,  come  near  me :  from  this  point  of  taat, 
I  am —  iHer  voice  diet  awajfoftif 


LUCMTIA. 

Alas!  What  has  befiJlen  thee,  child? 
What  has  thy  father  done  ? 

BXATUCX 

What  have  I  done? 
Am  I  not  innocent?  Is  it  my  crime 
That  one  with  white  hair,  and  imperiooi  brow, 
Who  tortured  me  fitmi  my  foigotten  yean, 
As  parents  only  dare,  should  call  hiimelf 
My  ftther.  yet  should  be ! — Oh,  what  sm  U        ^ 
What  name,  what  place,  what  memory  ihdl  be  am- 
What  ratrospects,  outliving  even  despsir  ? 

He  is  a  violent  tjrrant,  surely,  chiM : 
We  know  that  death  alone  can  make  «  frw; 
Hk  death  or  ours.    But  what  can  he  hsve  dov 
Of  deadlier  outrage  or  worse  injury? 
Thou  art  unlike  thyself;  thine  eyes  ihoot  fob 
A  wandering  and  strange  spirit    Speak  }owe: 
Unlock  those  pallid  hands  whose  fingen  twine 
With  one  another. 

BEATaiOI. 

Tis  the  restta  lift 
Tortured  within  them.   If  I  try  to  speak 
I  shall  go  mad.   Ay,  something  must  be  dooej 
What,  yet  I  know  pot— something  which  itaU  ■«» 
The  thuig  that  I  have  sufier'd  but  a  ihsdow 
In  the  dx«ad  lightning  which  avengw  it; 
Brief;  rapid,  irrevenible,  destroyiiig 
Tlie  consequence  of  what  it  cannot  cars. 
Some  such  thing  is  to  be  endured  or  done: 
When  I  know  what,  I  shaU  be  stiU  sad  caba. 
And  never  any  thing  wiU  move  me  moro. 
Btttnow!-Oh  bkxxl,  which  art  my  fM»ei'i  W** 
Circling  through  these  contaminated  voni, 
If  thou,  pour'd  forth  on  the  polhited  •"^ 
Could  wish  away  the  crime,  and  poniriimtm 
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fly  wiucli  I  loflep— 00,  that  cumot  be ! 
Mmy  might  doabc  Itttw  were  a  God  above 
WIko  iMf  tnd  pemutB  evil,  and  ao  die ; 
That  iiitk  no  agooy  ihiil  obaenre  in  me. 

LUCUTIA. 

Itmut  inlaed  have  been  aome  bitter  wrong ; 
Tet  what,  I  dare  not  gueaL    Oh!  my  kat  child. 
Hide  not  in  pRHid  impenetnUe  grief 
Tlif  aifbiiogi  fion  my  liMr. 


Oh,apeek! 


■EATBICB. 

I  hide  them  not 
Wlniire  the  worda  which  yon  would  have  me  apeak? 
L  who  can  feign  no  image  in  my  mind 
Of  that  which  haa  trBoalbnn'd  me.  I,  whoae  thonght 
b  like  a  ^MMt  ihrooded  and  folded  up 
la  in  own  fomlem  horror.    Of  all  woida, 
T\M  minister  to  morial  inleroourae. 
Which  wooldst  Aon  hear  ?  For  there  ia  none  to  tell 
My  miieiy :  if  another  ever  knew 
Aogfai  fika  tt>  it,  the  died  aa  I  will  die, 
Aod  left  it,  ai  1  muaC,  without  a  name. 
Dttth!  Death!  Our  htw  and  our  religion  call  thee 
A  paiuhiMnt  and  a  reward— -Ob,  which 
Hire  I  deterred  f 

LUCmXTIA. 

The  peace  of  innooenoe; 
"niliii  jroor  lewon  you  be  called  to  heaven. 
Whaie'er  jFoa  may  have  auffer'd,  you  have  done 
Ko  eTiL   Death  murt  be  the  puniahment 
Of  crine,  or  the  reward  of  trampling  down 
T^  iham  which  God  hm  atrew'd  upon  the  path 
Which  laaifa  to  immortality. 

BSATRICE. 

Ay,  death— 
The  ponidunent  of  ciimie.    I  pray  thee,  God, 
Let  me  not  be  bewildered  while  I  judge. 
If  I  mwt  live  day  afler  day,  and  keep 
These  iimfai,  the  unworthy  temple  of  thy  apirit. 
Ax  a  fool  den  from  which  what  thou  aUiorreat 
Uijr  moch  thee,  unavenged — ^it  ahall  not  be ! 
Self-moidei^— no,  that  might  be  no  eacape. 
For  thy  decree  yawna  like  a  Hell  between 
Our  will  and  it>-Oh!  in  thia  mortal  world 
There  is  no  vindicatiini  and  no  law 
Which  can  adjudge  and  execute  the  doom 
Of  that  through  which  I  lufler. 

Enter  Omimo. 

(^  appnoAes  khn  tokmnly).  Welcome,  Friend ! 
I  have  10  tell  you  that,  aince  laat  we  met, 
I  hare  endured  a  wrong  ao  great  and  atrange. 
That  neither  life  nor  death  can  g^ve  me  reat 
Aik  me  not  what  it  ia,  for  there  are  deeda 
^'^h  have  no  form,  aufibringa  which  have  no  tongue 

4)MW0. 

And  what  b  he  who  haa  thua  injured  you? 

BEATRICB. 

Hm  nan  they  call  my  fother :  a  dread  name* 

0X8IN0. 

It  cannot  be — 

BEATaiCK.    • 

What  it  can  be,  or  not. 
Forbear  to  think.    It  ia,  and  it  haa  been ; 
Adviae  me  bow  it  ehali  not  be  agaia 
I  thought  to  die ;  but  a  religioua  awe 
Kotiaini  me,  aai  the  diead  laat  death  itaalf 


JMight  be  no  refbge  fiom  thA 
|0f  what  ia  yet  unexpiato<' 

0B8IN0. 

Accuae  him  of  the  deed,  and  let  the  law 
Avenge  thee. 

BEATEICK. 

Oh,  ice-hearted  oounaellor! 
If  I  could  find  a  word  that  might  make  known 
The  crime  of  my  dcairoyer;  and  that  done, 
My  tongue  ahould  like  a  knife  tear  out  the  aecret 
Which  cankers  my  hcart'a  core ;  ay,  lay  aU  bare. 
So  that  my  unpolluted  fiune  ahould  be 
With  vileat  goaaipa  a  etale^mouth'd  atory ; 
A  mock,  a  byword,  an  aatoniahment: — 
If  thia  were  done,  which  never  ahall  be  done. 
Think  of  the  oOender'a  gold,  hia  dreaded  hatf  , 
And  the  atrange  horror  of  the  accuaer'a  tale. 
Baffling  belief;  and  overpowering  apeech ; 
Scarce  whiapered,  unimaginable,  wrapt 
In  UdeoiM  hinta— ^Oh,  moat  aaaured  redreaa! 


OBSINO. 

You  will  endure  it  then  f 

BBATRXCS. 

Endure  f—Ornno^ 
It  aeema  your  counael  ia  amall  pwfit 

[  Turns  from  Atm,  and  tpeakt  hdf  to  UnOf, 

Ay, 

All  mual  be  auddenly  reaolved  and  done. 
What  ii  thia  undiatinguiahable  miat 
Of  thoughta,  which  riae,  like  ehadow  after  afaadow, 
Darkening  each  other? 

0B81N0. 

SOiould  the  oflibnder  live  T 
Triumph  in  hia  miadeed  ?  and  make,  by  uae, 
Hia  crime,  whate*er  it  ia,  dreadful  no  doubt, 
Thine  element ;  until  thou  mayeat  become 
Utterly  loat;  aubdued  even  to  the  hue 
Of  that  which  thou  permitteat  ? 

BEATBICK  (to  hertOfy* 

Mighty  DeathI 
Thou  double- viaaged  shadow!  Only  judge! 

Rightfulleat arbiter!  .     i^  •    .r      x, 

[She  rttiru  abmfrhed  tn  ihougkL 

LDCBETIA. 

If  the  Ughtning 
Of  God  haa  e'er  deacended  to  avenge— 

OBBINO. 

Blaapheme  not!  Hia  high  Providence  commilB 
Ita  glory  on  thia  earth,  and  their  own  wronga 
Into  the  handa  of  men ;  if  they  neglect 
To  puniah  crime— 

LUCRKTIA. 

But  if  one,  like  thia  wretch. 
Should  mock  with  gold,  opinion,  law,  and  power? 
If  there  be  no  appeal  to  that  which  makea 
The  guiltieat  tremble  ?  If  becauae  our  wnmga, 
For  that  they  are  unnatural,  atrange  and  monatroua, 
Exceed  aU  meaaure  of  belief?  Oh,  God! 
IC  for  the  very  reaaona  which  ahould  make 
Redrem  moat  awifl  and  sure,  our  injurer  triumpha  t 
And  we  the  victims,  bear  worse  puniahment 
Tlian  that  appointed  for  their  torturer? 

0B8IN0. 

Think  not 
But  that  there  ia  redreaa  where  there  ia  wroog* 
So  we  be  bold  enough  to  aeiie  it 
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LUCrETXA. 

How  ? 
If  ihen  were  any  way  to  make  all  aiire, 
I  know  not— but  I  think  it  might  be  good 
To— 

OKSINO. 

Why,  his  late  outrage  to  Beatrice ; 
For  it  ia  such,  as  I  but  faintly  guess, 
As  makes  remorse  dishonor,  and  leaves  her 
Only  one  du^,  how  she  may  avenge : 
You,  but  one  refuge  fiom  ills  ill  endured ; 
Me,  but  one  counsel — 

LUCIUETIA. 

For  we  cannot  hope 
That  aid,  or  retribution,  or  resource 
Will  arise  thence,  where  every  other  one 
Might  find  them  with  less  need. 

(Beatrick  adtofuxM.) 


onaiNO. 


Theo— 


BEATRICE.      - 

Peace,  Orsino ! 
And,  honor*d  lady,  while  I  speak,  I  pray 
That  you  put  off,  as  garments  overworn, 
Forbmnince  and  respect,  remorse  and  fear. 
And  all  the  fit  restraints  of  daily  life, 
Which  have  been  borne  from  childhood,  but  which 

now 
Would  be  a  mockery  to  my  holier  plea. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  endured  a  wrong. 
Which,  though  it  be  expressionlesB,  is  such 
As  asks  atonement ;  both  ibr  what  is  past. 
And  lest  I  be  reserved,  day  after  day. 
To  load  with  crimes  an  overburthen'd  soul. 
And  be— what  ye  can  dream  not    I  have  prajr'd 
To  God,  and  I  have  talk'd  with  my  own  heart. 
And  have  unravell'd  my  entangled  will. 
And  have  at  length  determined  what  is  right 
Art  thou  my  fiiend,  Orsino  ?  False  or  true  ? 
Pledge  thy  salvation  ere  I  speak. 

ORSINO. 

I  swear 
To  dedicate  my  cunninp^,  and  my  strength, 
My  silence,  and  whatever  else  is  mine. 
To  thy  commands. 

tUCRETU. 

You  think  we  should  devise 
Hii  death? 

BEATRICE. 

And  execute  what  is  devised, . 
And  suddenly.    We  must  be  brief  and  bold. 

ORSUfO. 

And  ]ret  most  cautious. 

LtTCRETIA. 

For  the  jealous  laws 
Would  punish  us  with  death  and  infiuny 
For  that  which  it  became  themselves  to  da 

BEATRICE. 

Be  cautious  as  ye  may,  but  prompt    Orrino, 
What  are  the  means  ? 

0R8IN0. 

I  know  two  dull,  fierce  ouUaws, 
Who  think  man*s  spirit  as  a  worm's,  and  they 
Would  tmmple  out,  for  any  slight  caprice. 
The  meanest  or  the  noblest  life.    This  mood 
Is  marketable  here  in  Rome.    They  sell 
What  we  now  want. 


LUCRETIA. 

Td^norrow  before  dawn, 
Cenci  will  take  us  to  that  lonely  lock, 
Petrella,  in  the  Apuban  Apennines. 
If  he  arrive  there— 

BEATRICE. 

He  must  not  arrive. 

0R8IR0. 

Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the  tower? 

■ 

LUCRETIA. 

The  sun  will  scarce  be  set 

BEATRICE. 

But  I  remember 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  die  rosd 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine ;  'tis  rough,  and  nirrow, 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  die  precipice; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock. 
Which  has,  fiom  unimaginable  yean, 
Sustain'd  itself  with  terror  and  widi  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  caming^ovii; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life ;  yet  clin^ng.  lean; 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abya 
In  which  it  fears  to  fiill :  beneath  this  dig 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness, 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns— below, 
You  hear  but  see  not  an  impetuous  tonent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosees  the  chasm;  and  high  above  there  grov. 
^th  intersecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag, 
Cedars,  and  yews,  and  pines ;  whose  tangled  lair 
b  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade 
By  the  dark  ivy's  twine.    At  noonday  here 
Tis  twilight,  and  at  sunset  blackest  night 

ORSINO. 

Before  you  reach  that  bridge,  make  some  exEOse 
For  spurring  on  your  mules,  or  loitering 
UntU— 

BEATRICE. 

What  sound  is  that? 

LUCRETIA. 

Haik !  No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's  step: 

It  must  be  Cenci,  unexpectedly 

Retum'd — Make  some  excuse  for  being  here. 

BEATRICE  (to  ORauro,  at  Ae  gctt  9^ 
That  step  we  hear  approach  must  never  pe* 
llie  bridge  of  which  we  spoke. 

[Exeunt  Lucretia  «e«  BoWCt 

ORBINO. 

What  shall  I  do  f 

Cenci  must  find  me  here,  and  I  must  bear 
The  imperious  inquisition  of  his  looks 
As  to  what  brought  me  hidier :  let  nie  toaA 
Mine  own  in  some  inane  and  vacant  smile. 

Enter  Gucovo,  ta  a  hurried  mmmer. 
How!  Have  you  ventured  thither t  know  yen ^ 
Thai  Cenci  is  fiom  luHne  f 

oucoiio. 

I  sought  him  here; 

And  now  must  wait  till  he  returns. 

ORSINa 

Great  God! 
Weigh  you  the  danger  of  this  raihnsasf 
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OIAOOMO. 


Ay! 


Doeimy  dflstnyer  knowhii^vigerf   We 

Are  now  no  more,  u  once,  parent  and  child. 

Bat  man  lo  man ;  the  oppreaior  to  the  oppireia*d ; 

The  tlanderer  to  the  ■Uuxler'd ;  fee  to  foe : 

He  has  cast  Nature  ofi;  which  waa  his  shield. 

And  Nature  caaSa  him  off^  who  is  her  shame ; 

And  I  spurn  boft.    Is  it  a  father's  throat 

Which  I  will  shake,  and  say,  I  ask  not  gold ; 

I  sdi  not  happy  years ;  nor  memories 

Of  trsoquil  childhood ;  nor  home-shelter'd  love ; 

lliotigh  all  these  hast  thou  torn  from  me,  and  more ; 

But  only  my  fiur  fiune ;  only  one  hoard 

Of  peace,  which  I  thought  hidden  from  thy  hate, 

Uoder  the  penury  heapM  on  me  by  thee. 

Or  I  will — Crod  can  understand  axid  pardon : 

Why  diould  I  speak  with  man  f 


OBSUfO. 


Be  calm,  dear  friend. 


OIACOMO. 

Well  I  will  calmly  tell  you  what  he  did. 

'Hus  old  Francesco  Cenci,  as  you  know, 

BonowM  the  dowry  of  my  wife  from  me. 

And  then  denied  the  loan ;  and  left  me  ao 

In  poverty,  the  which  I  sought  to  mend 

B7  holding  a  pow  ofRce  in  the  state.    . 

It  had  been  promised  to  me,  and  already 

I  bought  new  clothing  for  my  ragged  babes. 

And  my  wife  smiled ;  and  my  heart  knew  repoae ; 

When  Cenci's  intercession,  aa  I  found, 

Cooferr'd  this  office  on  a  wretch,  whom  thus 

He  paid  €>r  vilest  service.    I  retum'd 

With  this  iU  news,  and  we  sate  sad  together 

Soladng  our  despondency  with  tears 

Of  such  aflfection  and  unbroken  faith 

Aj  temper  life's  wont  bitterness ;  when  he 

At  he  is  wont,  came  to  upbraid  and  curse. 

Mocking  our  poverty,  and  telling  ua 

Such  was  God's  sooui^e  fbr  disobedient  sons. 

And  then,  that  I  might  strike  him  dumb  with  shame, 

I  spoke  of  my  wife's  dowry  ,*  but  he  coin'd 

A  brief  yet  specious  tale,  how  I  had  wasted 

The  sum  in  secret  riot ;  and  he  saw 

My  xviie  was  touch'd,  and  he  went  smiling  forth. 

And  when  I  knew  the  impression  he  had  made, 

And  felt  ray  wife  insult  ^ith  silent  scorn 

My  ardent  truth,  and  look  averse  and  cold, 

I  went  Ibrth  too :  but  soon  retum'd  again ; 

Yet  not  so  soon  but  that  my  wife  had  taught 

My  children  her  harsh  thoughts,  and  they  all  cried, 

"  Give  us  clothes,  father !  Give  us  better  food ! 

What  you  in  one  night  squander  were  enough 

For  montha ! "  I  look'd,  and  saw  that  home  was  helL 

And  to  that  hell  will  I  return  no  more 

Vntil  mine  enemy  has  render'd  up 

Atonement,  or,  as  he  gave  life  to  me, 

I  will,  reversing  nature's  law — 

OR8INO. 

Trust  me, 
The  compensation  which  thou  aeekest  here 
WUl  be  denied. 

auooMO. 

Then^-Are  you  not  my  friend  ? 
Did  you  not  hint  at  the  alternative, 
VpoQ  the  brink  of  which  you  see  I  stand. 


The  other  day  when  we  conversed  together  f 
My  wrongs  were  then  less.    That  word  parricide* 
Although  I  am  reaolved,  haunli  me  like  fear. 

oiaina 
It  must  be  fear  itself,  fbr  the  bare  word 
Is  hollow  mockery.    Mark,  how  wisest  God 
Draws  to  one  point  the  direads  of  a  just  doom. 
So  sanctifying  it :  what  you  devise 
Is,  as  it  were,  acoomplish'd. 

GIACOMO. 

Is  he  dead  7 

OMINO. 

His  grave  is  ready.    Know  that  since  we  met 
Cenci  has  done  an  outrage  to  his  daughter. 

GIACOMO. 

What  outrage? 

ORaiNO. 

That  she  speaks  not,  but  you  may 
Conceive  such  half  coi\)ecturee  as  I  do. 
From  her  fix'd  paleness,  and  the  lofly  grief 
Of  her  Stem  brow  bent  on  the  idle  air. 
And  her  severe  unmodulated  voice. 
Drowning  both  tenderness  and  dread ;  and  last 
From  this ;  that  whilst  her  stepmother  and  U 
Bewilder*!!  in  our  horror,  talk'd  together 
With  obscure  hints ;  both  self^msunderstood 
And  darkly  guessing,  stumbling,  in  our  talk. 
Over  the  trath,  and  yet  to  iti  revenge, 
She  interrapted  us,  and  with  a  look 
Which  told  before  she  spoke  it,  he  must  die. 

OIACOXO. 

It  is  enough.    My  doubts  are  well  appeased ; 

There  is  a  higher  reason  fbr  the  act 

Than  mine ;  there  is  a  holier  judge  than  me, 

A  more  unbUmed  avenger. .  Beatrice, 

Who  in  the  gentleness  of  thy  sweet  youth 

Hast  never  trodden  on  a  worm,  or  bruised 

A  living  flower,  but  thou  hast  pitied  it 

With  needless  tears !  Fair  sirter,  thou  in  whom 

Men  wonder'd  how  such  loveliness  and  wisdom 

Did  not  destroy  each  other !  Is  there  made 

Ravage  of  thee  f  O  heart,  I  ask  no  more 

Justification !  Shall  I  wait,  Orsino, 

Till  he  return,  and  stab  him  at  the  door  ? 

ORSINO. 

Not  so ,'  some  accident  might  interpose 
To  rescue  him  from  what  is  now  most  siire ; 
And  you  are  unprovided  where  to  fly. 
How  to  excuse  or  to  conceal    Nay,  listen  : 
All  is  contrived ;  success  is  ao  assured 
Thatp— 

Enter  BxAimicx. 

BEATaiCK. 

Tis  my  brother's  voice  I  Ye  know  me  not  f 

OIACOMO. 

My  sister,  my  lost  sister ! 

BEATaiCX. 

Lost  indeed ! 
I  see  Ondno  has  talk'd  with  you,  and 
That  you  conjecture  things  too  horrible 
To  speak,  yet  far  leas  than  the  trath.   Now,  stay  not. 
He  might  return :  yet  kiss  me ;  I  shall  know 
That  then  thou  hast  consented  to  his  death. 
Farewell,  fkrewell  f  Let  piety  to  God, 
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Brotheiljr  love,  jiptice  and  demency. 
And  all  Ihiogi  that  make  tender  hudeat  hearto, 
Make  tbine  lianl,  faroiher.    Aniwer  not— fitrawelL 

[Exeimt  atveratty. 


SCENE  n. 

A  mtuoi  apartmad  in  Gucomo'i  Aowe. 

GiACOMo,  abme. 

GIACOMO. 

Tia  midnigfat,  and  Onino  oomea  not  yet 

[Thmier,  and  tAa  timi  qf  a  ttorm. 
What !  can  die  everlastiog  elementi 
Feel  with  a  worm  like  man  7   If  to,  the  abaft 
Of  mercy-winged  lightning  would  not  fidl 
On  itonea  and  fireea.    My  wife  and  children  deep: 
They  are  now  living  in  unmeaning  dreama : 
But  I  muat  wake,  a^  doubting  if  that  deed 
Be  juat  which  waa  moat  necenary.    O, 
Thou  unrepleniah'd  lamp !  whoae  narrow  fira 
b  ahaken  by  the  wind,  and.  on  whoae  edge 
Devouring  darknen  hovers !  Thou  small  flame, 
Whidi,  as  a  dying  pulse  rises  and  ftlls, 
Still  flickerest  up  and  down,  how  very  soon. 
Did  I  not  feed  thee,  wouldst  thou  fiiil  and  be 
As  thou  hadst  never  been !  So  wastes  and  ainks 
Even  now,  perhaps,  the  life  that  kindled  mine : 
But  that  no  power  can  fill  with  vital  oQ 
That  broken  lamp  of  fleah.    Ha !  'tii  the  Uood  ' 
Which  fed  theae  veins  that  ebbs  tiU  aU  is  ooMc 
It  is  the  ferm  that  moulded  mine  that  sinks 
Into  the  white  and  yellow  spasms  of  death : 
It  is  die  soul  by  wUch  mine  was  array'd 
In  God's  immortal  likeness  which  now  stands 
Naked  before  Heaven's  judgmenteeat ! 

[AfteStfrOes. 
One!  Two! 
The  boon  cmwl  on ;  and  when  my  bain  are  white 
My  aon  will  then  peihaps  be  waiting  thus, 
Tortured  between  just  hate  and  vain  reroone ; 
Chiding  the  tardy  measenger  of  news 
like  those  which  I  expect    I  almost  wish 
He  be  not  dead,  although  my  wrongs  are  great ; 
Yet— 'tis  Orano's  step— 

EhUt  Omino. 
Speak! 

OXEKNO. 

I  am  omne 
To  ny  1M  has  escaped. 

CnAOOMO. 

Escaped! 

OSSIRO. 

And  safe 
Withm  Petrella.    He  pMs'd  by  the  spot 
Appointed  for  the  deed  an  hour  too  soon. 

GIAOOMO. 

Are  we  the  fools  of  such  contingencies  f 

And  do  we  waste  in  blind  misgivings  thw 

TTie  hours  when  we  should  act?   Then  wind  and 

thunder, 
Which  seem'd  to  howl  his  kneU,  is  the  loud  laughter 
With  which  Heaven  mocks  our  weakness !  I  hence- 

forth 

Will  neer  repent  of  aught  designed  or  done 
«>*  tny  repentance. 


OBsmo. 
See,  the  lamp  is  out 

auoom. 
If  no  ramoiae  is  oan  vrtien  die  din  air 
Has  drank  tfaia  innooent  flame,  why  dioiild  we  qna 
When  Cend's  life,  diat  light  l^  which  fll  ipiia 
See  die  wont  deeds  diey  prompt,  dull  ink  ibrenr? 
No,  I  am  harden'd. 

oxauia 

Why,  what  need  of  tltiit 
Who  fear'd  di^  pale  intniaion  of  ramone 
In  a  just  deed  f  Aldumi^  oor  firrt  plan  ttl'd, 
Doubt  not  but  he  will  soon  be  hud  to  ra«. 
But  light  die  lamp;  let  us  not  talk  i'  die duk 

QUCOMO  iUgktiMg  Oe  lampy 
And  yet  once  quench'd  I  cannot  thus  i^oBe 
My  lather's  life :  do  yon  not  think  his  gboM 
Might  plead  diat  axgmnent  widi  Godf 

0B81H0. 

OnosgoK. 
You  cannot  now  recall  your  Bister's  peace; 
Your  own  eztinguiah'd  yean  of  yoodi  sod  l»pe; 
Nor  your  wife's  bitter  vrards ;  nor  sll  the  toina 
Which,  fiom  the  prosperous,  vreak  niiiHtiiDe  tibi; 
Nor  your  dead  mother ; 


GIACOMa 

O,  speak  no 
I  am  reaoIvM,  aldioogli  this  veiy  hand 
Must  quendi  the  life  tliat  *nimfctiM^  jt 


oiaufo. 

There  is  no  need  of  that    listen:  yoakDOir 
01impio»  die  castellan  of  Petrella 
In  old  Colonna's  time ;  Tiim  whom  your  6dier 
Degraded  fiom  his  post?  And  Manao, 
That  desperate  wretch,  whom  he  deprived  lail  yw 
Of  a  reward  of  blood,  well  eam'd  and doef 

OIAOOMO. 

I  knew  Olimpio;  and  they  eay  he  hated 
Old  Cenci  ao,  that  in  hia  sflent  rage 
His  lips  grew  ^frtdte  only  to  see  him  pa^ 
Of  Manio  I  know  nothhog. 

OBama 

Blanio'sbate 
Matchea  Olimpio'a.    I  have  eent  diese  men. 
But  in  your  name,  and  aa  at  your  raquest. 
To  talk  widi  Beatrice  and  Lucretia. 

GIAOOMO. 
ORSINO. 

The  momently  which  even  now 
Pass  onward  to  to^nonow'a  midnight  boor, 
May  memoriae  their  fli^t  with  deadi :  eie  dia 
They  must  have  talk'd,  and  may  peihaps  have  dOK. 
And  made  an  end. 

GIAOOMO. 

l!  what  sound  ii  Ihatf 


OBsnro. 
The  house-dog  rooaiM,  and  die  beams cnck:  ms^ 
else. 

GIACOMa 

It  is  my  wife  complaining  in  her  sleep: 
I  doubt  not  she  is  saymg  bitter  diimp 
Of  me;  and  all  my  children loond  her  dnuuH 
That  I  deny  diem  sustenance. 

oaaiNO. 

Whikthe 
Who  truly  took  it  from  them,  and  who  iiUi 
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"nkeir  hiingiy  rait  with  billmiea,  now  deepi 
Lam>*d  in  bii  piiaararet,  and  triumphantly 
Bfocka  tbae  in  viaiona  flf  mcccuful  hala 
Too  lika  the  truth  of  day. 

OIACOMO. 

If  e*er  he  wakea 
Again,  I  will  not  truit  to  hireling  bands. 

0R8IN0. 

Why,  that  wera  well  I  must  be  gone ;  good  night ! 
When  next  we  meet—  ^ 

GIACOMO. 

May  all  be  done— «nd  all 
Foigottea-Oh,  diat  I  had  never  been! 


ilia  iljMrCaKJif 


ACT  IV. 

SCEN£  L 

IK  the  CatOe  of  PetnOtu 
Enter  Ckhcu 


CENCI. 

She  dHnea  not;  yet  I  left  her  even  now 
Vanqnigh'd  and  ftint    She  knowi  the  penalty 
Of  her  delay  :  yet  what  if  threats  are  vain  f 
Am  I  not  now  within  Petrella's  moat  f 
Or  fear  I  still  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Rome  f 
Bfight  I  not  drag  her  by  the  golden  hair  f 
Stamp  on  her  t   Keep  her  sleepless  till  her  brain 
Be  overworn  f  Tame  her  with  chains  and  ftmine  f 
Le«  would  suffice.    Yet  so  to  leave  undone 
What  I  most  seek !  No,  't  is  her  smbbom  will, 
Which  by  its  own  consent  shall  stoop  as  low 
At  that  which  dngs  it  down. 

JSnter  LucRKTiA. 

Thou  lothed  wretch ! 
Kde  thee  from  my  abhorrence !  Fly,  begone ! 
Tet  stay !  BM  Beatrice  omie  hither. 


LUCKBTIA. 


Oh. 


Hahand !  I  pray,  lor  thine  own  wretched  sake. 
Heed  what  thou  dost     A  man  who  walks  like  thee 
Hiroogh  crimes,  and  throuj^  the  danger  of  his  crimes, 
Each  hour  may  stumble  o*er  a  sudden  grave. 
And  thou  art  old ;  thy  hairs  are  hoary  gmy : 
As  thou  wouldat  save  thyself  from  death  and  hell. 
Pity  thy  daughter ;  give  her  to  some  friend 
la  marriage :  so  that  she  may  tempt  thee  not 
To  hatred,  or  worse  thoughts,  if  woise  there  be. 

CKNCI. 

What !  like  her  rister,  who  has  found  a  home 

To  mock  my  hale  from  with  prosperity  7 

Strange  ruin  liiaU  destroy  both  her  and  thee, 

And  all  that  yet  Beraain.    My  deeth  may  be 

Rapid,  lier  destiny  outspeeds  it.    Go, 

Bid  her  come  hither,  and  before  my  mood 

Be  changed,  lest  I  should  drag  her  by  the  hair. 

LUCRETIA. 

She  lent  me  to  thee,  husband.    At  thy  presence 
%e  fen,  as  thou  dost  know,  into  a  trance ; 
And  in  that  trance  she  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
"  Cenei  must  die !   Let  him  confess  himself! 
EvQi  now  the  accusing  Angel  waits  to  hear 


If  God,  to  pnmsh  his  eoomoiit  criaasb 
Harden  his  dying  hMrt!" 

CSNOI. 

Why^-euch 
No  doubt  divine  revealings  may  be  nwde. 
Tie  plain  I  have  been  &vor'd  from  above. 
For  when  I  cmsed  my  sons,  they  died^ — Ay- 
As  to  the  right  or  wrong,  that's  talk.  Repentai 
Repentance  is  an  easy  moment's  worii. 
And  more  depends  on  God  than  me.   Well — well— 
I  must  give  up  the  greater  point,  which  was 
To  poison  and  corrupt  her  souL 

[Aptnue;  Lucxxtia  t^pprooAea  aimoudy,  and 
(km  tkrinkg  back  at  he  ^peakM. 

One,  two; 
Ay— Rocco  and  Cristofiuio  my  curse 
Strangled :  and  Giacomo,  I  think,  will  fbd 
Lift  a  worse  Hell  than  that  beyond  the  grave : 
Beatrice  ahall,  if  there  be  skill  in  hate, 
Die  in  despair,  blaspheming :  to  Beniardo, 
He  is  so  innocent,  I  will  bequeath 
The  memoiy  of  d»ese  deeds,  and  make  his  youth 
The  sepulchre  of  hope,  where  evil  thooghta 
Shall  grow  like  weeds  on  a  neglected  tooah. 
When  all  is  done,  out  in  the  yMe  f-^mpg'^^j 
I  will  pile  up  my  silver  and  my  gold ; 
My  costly  robes,  paintings,  and  tapestries ; 
My  parchmenn  and  all  records  of  my  wealth. 
And  make  a  bonfire  in  my  joy,  and  leave 
Of  my  possearions  nothing  but  my  namoi 
Which  shall  be  an  inheritance  to  strip 
Its  wearer  bare  as  infamy.    Tliat  done. 
My  soul,  which  is  a  scourge,  will  I  resign 
Into  the  hands  of  him  who  wielded  it ; 
Be  it  for  its  own  punishment  or  theirs. 
He  will  not  ask  it  of  me  till  the  lash 
Be  broken  in  its  last  and  deepest  wound ; 
Until  its  hate  be  aU  inflicted.     Yet, 
Lest  death  ootspeed  my  purpose,  let  me  make 
Short  work  and  sure.  [Ching, 

LUcaiTiA  (stops  Aun). 

Oh,  stay !  It  was  a  feint : 
She  had  no  vision,  and  she  heard  na  voice. 
I  said  it  but  to  awe  thee. 

CENCI. 

That  is  well. 
Vile  paltorer  with  the  sacred  tratfa  of  God, 
Be  thy  soul  choked  with  that  blaapheming  lie ! 
For  Beatrice  worse  torron  are  in  store 
To  bend  her  to  my  will. 

LUCUETIA. 

Oh!  to  what  will? 
What  cruel  sufierings  more  than  she  has  known 
Canst  thou  inflict  t 

CENa. 

Andrea !  go,  caU  my  daughter ; 
And  if  she  comes  not,  tell  her  that  I  come. 
What  sufierings  f  I  will  dng  her,  step  by  step. 
Through  infiunies  imheard  of  among  men ; 
^e  shall  stand  shelterless  in  the  broad  noon 
Of  public  scorn,  for  acts  bhinm'd  abroad. 
One  among  which  shall  be — What  7  Canst  thou  gueasf 
She  shall  become  (for  what  she  most  abhors 
Shall  have  a  fascination  to  entrap 
Her  lothing  will),  to  her  own  oonscioos  self 
All  she  appears  to  others;  and  when  dead, 
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Ai  die  ihall  die  umihrived  and  unfingiven, 
A  rebel  to  her  &iher  and  her  God, 
Her  ccKpie  ihall  be  abondon'd  to  die  hocmdB ; 
Her  name  shall  be  the  tenor  of  the  earUi ; 
Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of  God 
Flagne^potled  wiUi  my  cunes.    I  will  make 
Body  and  aoul  a  moostrotts  Imnp  of  ruio. 


The  lady 


Said  she! 


Enter  Andua. 


ANDBEA. 


CENa. 

Speak,  pale  slave !  What 


ANDREA. 

My  lord,  'twas  what  she  look'd ;  she  said : 
Go  tell  my  father  that  I.see  the  gulf 
Of  Hell  between  us  two.  which  he  may  pass, 
I  will  not  [Exit  Andeba. 

CBNCL 

Go  thou  quick,  Lucretia, 
Tell  her  to  come ;  yet  let  her  understand 
Her  coming  is  consent :  and  say,  moreover, 
That  if  she  come  not  I  will  curse  her. 

{Exit  Luceetia. 

Ha! 
With  what  but  with  a  father's  curse  doth  God 
Panic-strike  arm'd  victory,  and  make  pale 
Cities  in  their  prosperity  ?  The  world's  Father 
Must  grant  a  parent's  prayer  against  his  child. 
Be  he  who  asks  even  what  men  call  me. 
Will  not  die  deaths  of  her  rebellious  brothers 
Awe  her  before  I  speak  ?  For  I  on  them 
Did  imprecate  quick  ruin,  and  it  came. 

Enier  Lucretia. 

Well;  what?  Speak,  wretch ! 

LUCRETIA. 

She  said,  I  cannot  come ; 
Go  tell  my  fiither  that  I  see  a  torrent 
Of  his  own  blood  raging  between  us. 


CENCi  i^cneding). 


God! 


Hear  me !  If  this  most  specious  mass  of  flesh. 
Which  thou  hast  made  my  daughter ;  this  my  blood. 
This  particle  of  my  divided  being ; 
Or  rather,  this  my  bane  and  my  disease, 
Whose  sight  infects  and  poisons  me ;  this  devil 
Which  sprung  from  me  as  from  a  hell,  was  meant 
To  aught  good  use ;  if  her  bright  loveliness 
Was  kindled  to  illumine  this  dark  world ; 
If,  nursed  by  thy  selectest  dew  of  love, 
Such  virtues  blossom  in  her  as  should  make 
The  peace  of  life.  I  pray  thee  for  my  sake, 
As  thou  the  common  God  and  Father  art 
Of  her,  and  me,  and  all ;  revenie  that  doom ! 
Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 
Poiwn,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
With  leprous  stains !   Heaven,  rain  upon  her  head 
The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma's  dew. 
Till  she  be  speckled  like  a  toad ;  parch  up 
Those  love^nkindling  lips,  warp  those  fine  limbs 
To  lothed  lameness!  All-beholding  sun,' 
Strike  in  thine  envy  those  Ufe^larting  eyes 
With  thine  own  blinding  beams ! 


LUCRETIA. 

Peace!  peacs! 
For  diine  own  sake  unsay  thoie  dreadful  woidi. 
When  high  God  giants  he  puinshes  auch  pnyen 

CENCI  Qeofing  up,  and  ikromng  hit  rigk  hand  tanajdi 

Heaven). 
He  does  his  will,  I  mine !  This  in  additioD, 
That  if  she  have  a  child — 

LUCRETIA. 

Horrible  thoogfat! 

CENCI. 

That  if  she  ever  have  a  child ;  and  thou, 
Quick  Nature !  I  a<yure  thee  by  thy  God, 
That  thou  be  fruitful  in  her,  and  increese 
And  multiply,  fulfilling  his  command, 
And  my  deep  imprecation !  May  it  be 
A  hideous  likeness  of  herself,  that  as 
From  a  distorting  mirror,  she  may  see 
Her  image  mix'd  with  what  she  most  abhon, 
Smiling  upon  her  from  her  nuning  bresit 
And  that  the  child  may  from  its  infimcy 
Grow,  day  by  day,  more  wicked  and  defcnnU 
Turning  her  modier's  love  to  misery  ,* 
And  that  both  she  and  it  may  Uve  until 
It  shall  repay  her  care  and  pain  with  hate. 
Or  what  may  else  be  mora  unnatural, 
So  he  may  hunt  her  through  the  clamoroui  vx& 
Of  the  loud  worid  to  a  dishonor'd  grave. 
Shall  I  revoke,  this  curse  ?  Go,  bid  her  oome, 
Before  my  words  are  chronicled  in  heaven. 

[Exii  UciPM. 

I  do  not  jfeel  as  if  I  were  a  man, 
But  like  a  fiend  appointed  to  chastise 
The  oflfences  of  some  unremember'd  world. 
My  blood  is  running  up  and  down  my  veins; 
A  fearful  pleasure  makes  it  prick  and  tingle ; 
I  feel  a  giddy  sickness  of  strange  awe; 
My  heart  is  beating  with  an  expectation 
Of  horrid  joy. 

JEnler  Lucretia. 

What?  Speak! 

lucretia. 

She  bids  tbeecsis; 

And  if  thy  turses,  as  they  cannot  do, 
Could  kill  her  soul^ 

CENCI.  ., 

She  would  not  come.    Ti»  w^"- 
I  can  do  both :  first  take  what  I  demand. 
And  then  extort  concession.    To  thy  chamber! 
Fly  ere  I  spurn  thee :  and  beware  this  nighl 
That  tliou  cross  not  my  footsteps.    It  were  Afer 
To  come  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey. 

[Exit  Lear"-*' 

It  must  be  late ;  mine  eyes  grow  weaiy  dim 
With  unaccustoro'd  heaviness  of  sleep. 
Conscience !  Oh !  thou  most  insolent  of  li«>- 
They  say  that  sleep,  that  healiqg  dew  of  he&^^ 
Steeps  not  in  balm  the  foldings  of  the  brun 
Which  thinks  thee  an  impostor.    I  will  SP 
First  to  belie  thee  with  an  hour  of  rest, 
Which  will  be  deep  and  calm,  I  feel :  and  ihcn- 
O,  multitudinous  Hell,  the  fiends  will  shalie 
Thine  arches  vrith  the  laughter  of  their  jof! 
Thero  shall  be  hunentation  heard  in  Heaven 
As  o'er  an  angel  fallen ;  and  upon  Earth 
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An  gpod  ■hall  droop  and  «*»!.  and  iU  flringi 

adl  i«di  a  apirit  of  unnaturallife 

Sdr  and  be  qnicken-df-aren  aa  I  am  now.       [£Wt 

SCENE  n. 
Brfan  Ae  Cattle  of  PitrOa. 
EMttr  BtMraicm  aid  IjacuriL  abate  (M  the  nmparU 

BIATUCK* 


Thqf  come  not  y«t 

LUCKETIA. 

*TiB  scarce  midi^glit 

BKATEICX.  _ 

Howuow 
Qeiaiad  the  conne  of  thought,  even  ack  with  ipeed, 
\jt^  Icaden-fiwted  time ! 

LUCRXTIA. 

The  minutea  paaa— 
If  he  ■houH  wake  before  the  deed  ia  done  ? 

BBATBXCI. 

a  moHier!  He  mart  never  wake  again. 
What  tboo  haat  aaid  peiauadea  me  that  our  act 

^lU  bat  didodge  a  aiarit  of  deep  heU 
Oat  of  «  human  fbim. 

LUCRETIA. 

Tistraeheapoke 
Of  deafli  and  judgment  with  rtrange  confidence 
fi»  one  eo  wicked ;  aa  a  man  beUevmg 
In  God.  yet  rocking  not  of  good  or  ilL 
And  yet  to  die  without  eonfe«on ! 

BKATKICX.  / 

Oh! 
Bfehere  that  Heaven  ia  merciful  and  just, 
And  win  not  add  our  dread  neceanty 
TV)  fibe  amoun*  of  his  oflfencea. 

Eater  OUMno  and  Makzio,  W«a. 

LUCRETU. 

isee. 


filler  Bbatuob  and  Locxstia,  Idtm* 

NoUeladiea! 

BBATUOI. 

AreyeNKdvedf 

OLXMnO. 

Iiheaaleepb 

MABua 

ball 

Qoietf 

U7CUTIA. 

I  mix'd  an  opiate  with  hia  drink : 
He  ileepa  ao  soundly— 

BSATMCK. 

That  his  death  vnll  be 
But  aa  a  change  of  Bin.chasti8ing  dreama, 
A  dark  continuance  of  the  Hell  withm  hinu 
Which  God  extinguish!  But  ye  are  reaolved? 
Ye  know  it  is  a  high  and  holy  deed! 

OUMno. 
We  an  leaolved. 

MARUO. 

Aa  to  the  how  thia  act 
Be  wananted,  it  resia  vwth  you. 

SSATKICI. 

Well,  follow! 

OLIMPIO. 

HiBh!  Haxk!  What  noise  is  that? 

MASZIO. 

Ha!  some  one  oomea! 

BKATUCI. 

Ye  conscience-stricken  cravens,  rock  to  rest 

Your  baby  hearts.    It  is  the  iron  gate. 

Which  ye  left  open,  swinging  to  the  wind,  ^ 

That  enters  whistling  as  in  scorn.   Come,  roltow . 
And  be  your  steps  like  mine,  light,  quick,  and  bold ! 

[£3P0ldlli 


BBATEICC 

AU  mortal  things  muat  hasten  thua 
To  thmr  darit  end.    Letusgodown.         ._^,. 

iExunt  LocRrriA  and  BKkmcK  from  oftow. 

OLIMTIO. 

How  leel  yen  to  <!"*  workf 

As  one  who  thinks 
A  ihoaaand  crowns  excellent  market  price 
FoI^S^^muiderer's  life.    Your  cheeks  are  pale. 

OUMPIO. 

It  is  the  wbite  reflection  of  your  own. 
Which  you  call  pale. 

MARZIO. 

Is  that  their  natural  hue  7 

OLiMrio. 
Or  'tis  my  hate  and  the  dcferr'd  desire 
To  wieak  it,  which  extinguishes  their  blood. 

MARZIO. 

Yon  are  inclined  then  to  this  business? 

OLIMPIO. 

Ay. 
If  one  aheuW  bribe  me  with  a  thousand  crowna 
To  kill  »  serpent  which  had  stung  my  child, 
I  could  not  be  more  willing. 


SCENE  m. 

An  Apartmem  in  (he  Ckude. 
Enter  Bkatrick  and  Lucrxtia. 

LUCtXTIA. 

They  are  about  it  now. 

BBATAId. 

Nay,  it  ia  done. 

LUCRETIA. 

I  have  not  heard  him  groan. 

BEATEIGE. 

He  will  not  groan. 

LtJCurrxA. 
What  sound  is  that  Y 

BEATRICE. 

lirt !  'tis  the  tread  of  feet 
About  hia  bed. 

LITCRETIA. 

My  God! 
If  he  be  now  a  cold  stiff  corpse— 

BEATRICE. 

O,  fear  not 

What  may  be  done,  but  what  is  left  undone : 

The  act  seals  all. 

Enter  Olimpio  ami  Marzio. 

Is  it  aooomplish*d  ? 
315 
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wiiAtr 


Did  yon  not  call  f 


MAlzia 

OUMPIO. 

BIATIICI. 
WlMDf 

OLmno. 
Row. 

BSATBIOB. 

I  ttk  if  aU  n  ov«r? 
auMPia 
We  dare  not  kfll  an  old  and  deeping  man ; 
His  thin  gray  hair,  his  stem  and  reverent  brow. 
His  veined  hands  croa'd  on  his  heaving  breast, 
And  the  cahn  innocent  deep  in  which  he  ]mgf 
Qnell'd  me.   Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  do  it 

IfAJfcZIO. 

But  I  was  bolder;  tbr  I  chid  (Mimpio, 
And  bade  him  bear  his  wrongs  to  his  own  grave, 
And  leave  me  the  reward.    And  now  my  knila 
Touch'd  the  loose  wrinkled  Aroat,  when  the  old  man 
Stirr'd  in  his  deep,  and  said,  "  God !  hear  O,  hear, 
A  fiither's  cnise !  What,  art  thou  not  our  fBaerT" 
And  then  he  langh'd.   I  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  fiither  speaking  throogh  his  lips. 
And  oould  not  kill  him. 

BXATRICI. 

Miserable  slaves ! 
Where,  if  ye  dare  not  kill  a  deeping  man, 
Foond  ye  tfie  boldness  to  return  to  me 
With  such  a  deed  undone  f  Base  palteren ! 
Cowards  and  traitor !  Why,  the  very  conscience 
Which  ye  would  sell  for  gold  and  for  revenge 
Is  an  equivocation :  it  deeps  over 
A  dtounnd  daily  acts  disgracing  men ; 
And  when  a  deed  where  mercy  insulti  Heaven^ 
Why  do  I  talk? 

[Snaldiing  a  dagger  from  one  of  them  and 
raidng  iL 
Hadst  thou  a  tongue  to  say, 
She  murder'd  her  own  father,  I  must  do  it ! 
But  never  dream  ye  shall  outlive  him  long! 


Stop,  lor  God's  sake ! 


ouimo. 

MAUIO. 

I  will  go  back  and  kill  him. 


OLIXFIO. 

Give  me  the  weapon:  we  must  do  thy  will 

BEATRICI. 

Ttke  itt  Depart!   Return! 

[Eseuni  Ouhpio  and  Marzio. 
How  pale  thou  art! 
We  do  but  that  which  'twere  a  deadly  crime 
To  leave  undone. 

LUCRVTIA. 

Would  it  were  done! 

BEATaiCB. 

Even  whilst 
That  doubt  is  passing  through  your  mind,  the  world 
Is  conscious  of  a  change.    Darlcness  and  hell 
Have  swallow'd  up  the  vapor  they  sent  forth 
To  blacken  the  sweet  light  of  life.    My  breath 
Comes,  methinks,  lighter,  and  the  jellied  blood 
Runs  freely  through  my  veins.    Hark! 


Acer  OuMPio  «ad  Mivna. 

Heis- 
•LUfrra. 

Deid! 

MAKZIO. 

We  strangled  him,  that  there  might  be  no  bkod; 
And  then  we  threw  his  heavy  corpse  i'  the  gaidm 
Under  the  baleooy ;  *twiU  seem  it  feU. 

BBATUCB  igwij^  them  ahagtf  aui^ 
Here,  take  this  gold,  and  hasten  to  your  hoDMi 
And,  Mando,  because  thou  wast  onfy  awed 
By  that  which  made  me  tremble,  wear  tfaoo  ths! 

[ClolkeihminariAmaA 
It  was  the  mantle  which  my  grBud&tber 
Wore  in  his  high  prosperity,  and  men 
Envied  his  state :  so  may  they  envy  thine. 
Thou  wert  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God 
To  a  just  use.    Long  live  and  thrive !  And,  mui 
If  thou  hast  crimes,  repent ;  this  deed  ii  nooe. 

[AhomittoiaU 

UJCKETIA. 

Hark,  'tis  the  castle  hom :  my  God!  it  mmk 
Like  the  last  trump^ 

^BKATEICK. 

*Some  tedious  gueit  m canog- 

f^UCRKTTA. 

Tlie  drawbridge  is  let  down ;  there  is  a  tnnp 
Of  horses  in  the  court ;  fly,  hide  yonnelvei! 

[Exeunt  Oumno  and  Uixao^ 

BEATRICE. 

Let  us  retire  to  counterfeit  deep  rest; 
I  scarcely  need  to  counterfbit  it  now  : 
The  spirit  which  doth  reign  within  these  linbi 
Seems  strangely  undiaturb'd.    I  coold  even  iImp 
Fearless  and  calm :  all  ill  is  surely  past 


SCENE  IV. 
Anolher  oparteieni  m  the  CaA- 

Enter  on  one  tide  ike  Legale  Savella  wtrfd^k 
a  Sermni,  andonthe  oAerLocaxrumi^ 

NAftnO. 

SAVELLA. 

Lsdy,  my  duty  to  his  Holiness 
Be  my  excuse,  diat  thus  unseasonably 
I  break  upon  your  rest    I  must  speak  with 
Count  Cenci ;  doth  he  sleep  ? 

UJORETIA  (tn  a  hurried  and  confuted  wat^\ 

I  think  he  ilee|s; 
Yet  wake  him  not ;  I  pray,  spare  me  awhile. 
He  is  a  wicked  and  a  wrathful  roan ; 
Should  he  be  roused  out  of  his  deep  tMughit 
Which  is,  I  know,  a  hell  of  angry  dreans, 
It  were  not  well ;  indeed  it  were  not  well. 
Wait  tUl  day-break.— 

{Aside).  O,  I  am  deadly  ack! 

8AVKLLA. 

I  grieve  thus  to  distress  you,  but  the  Count 
Must  answer  chargea  of  the  gravest  unporl, 
And  suddenly ;  such  my  comnuBnan  is. 

LUCRSTIA  (tPiA  tacrMSed  ^fttotfea). 
I  dare  not  rouse  him:  I  know  n«e  vdio  dai»- 
T  were  periknis  ^— you  might  as  safdy  wskcn 
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A  nrpenl ;  <ir  a  otnpn  in  which  flome  fiMid 
Were  laid  to  sKeeiL 

BAVKLLA. 

Lady,  my  monemi  h«ra 
An  oonnted.   I  mut  ioum  hun  fiom  his  daop^ 
&ice  none  eiae  dara. 

UJCiSTiA  (fldie). 

O,  terror!  O,  daapair! 
(TV  BBBKAmDO.)  Bemaidoi  oouiaot  fon  the  Loid 

Legate  to 
Your  iatber'a  chamber. 

[Eattmt  Satxlla  ami  BnuiAftDO. 

J&tfer  Beatugb. 

BBATUOE. 

Tiaa  imwaenger 
Come  to  aneat  the  culprit  who  now  atandi 
Befina  the  tfanne  of  unappealaUe  God. 
Both  Earth  and  Heayen,  cooienting  arfaileia, 
Aeqnit  our  deed. 

LUCRRIA. 

Oh,  agony  of  fear ! 
Woold  diai  he  yel  might  live !  Even  now  I  heaid 
The  legate's  fiMioweia  whiaper  as  they  pass'd 
They  had  a  warrant  ibr  his  instant  death. 
AD  WM  prepared  by  unlorbidden  means 
WhitAi  we  must  pay  so  dearly,  having  done. 

£ven  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find  the  body; 

Now  they  suspect  the  troth;  now  they  oonsult 

Baton  they  oome  to  tax  us  vnth  the  fiu;t ; 

<X  hoRiUe,  'tis  aU  discovered ! 

BKATKICE. 

Mother, 
What  ia  done  wisely,  is  done  well.    Be  bold 
Am  thou  art  jost.    "Tis  like  a  truant  child 
To  fear  that  others  know  what  thon  hast  done, 
Evea  fiom  thine  own  strong  consciousness,  and  thus 
Wnte  oo  unsteady  eyes  and  alter'd  cheeks 
AJ]  tboa  vfOuUst  hide.    Be  feithfol  to  thyself. 
And  fenr  no  other  witness  bat  thy  fear. 
For  iC  aa  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
Shoald  rise  in  accusation,  we  can  blind 
Soipician  with  such  cheap  astonishnient. 
Or  ovcvliear  it  with  such  guiltless  pride, 
As  mnideiers  cannot  feign.    The  deed  m  done, 
And  what  may  fellow  now  regards  not  me. 
I  am  «s  miiTersal  as  the  light ; 
Free  ae  the  eertbeorrounUng  air;  as  firm 
As  the  world's  centre.    Consequence,  to  me, 
b  as  tbe  wind  whidi  strikes  the  solid  rock 
Bat  ahakes  it  not 

[A  cry  wUkin  and  fwaiift. 

BERNAADO.  . 

Mulder!  Murder!  Murder! 

Enter  BbemaUX)  and  Savuxa. 

■AVCLLA  (to  kiB/oOowert). 
Go,  aearoh  Ae  csstle  roond;  sound  the  alann; 
Look  to  die  gates  that  none  escape ! 


BZAIVOI. 


What  now! 


BKEMAEDO. 

I  know  not  what  to  say— my  fether's  dead. 

BXAVKICB. 

Haw,  dead!  be  only  sleeps;  you  mistake,  broliier. 
ffia  aleep  is  very  calm,  very  like  death ; 


Tib  wonderful  how  well  a  tynni  deepa. 
He  is  wt  dead  f 

•nNABJMk 

Dead;  murdered. 

LUOIBTU  (wkk  utreme  agkalim). 

Oh,  ni^  no. 
He  is  not  murdered,  though  he  may  be  dead; 
I  have  akoe  the  keya  of  thoae  apaitmenta. 

» 

BAVELLA. 

Ha!  bitsof 

BIATaiGOE. 

My  lord,  I  pray  excose  us ; 
We  win  retire ;  my  mother  is  not  well : 
She  seems  quite  overcome  with  this  strange  honor. 

[EstiaU  Ldcbria  and  Bkateioi. 

8AVKLLA. 

Can  yoB  suspect  who  may  have  muidei^d  him  f 

BDUIABDO. 

I  know  not  what  to  think. 

8AVKLLA. 

Can  you  name  any 
Who  had  aa  interest  in  his  death  f 


BxaiiAmDo. 


Alas! 


I  can  name  none  who  had  not,  and  those  i^yM 
Who  most  lament  that  such  a  deed  is  done; 
My  mother,  and  my  sistor,  and  myself 

•AVILLA. 

Til  strange !  There  were  clear  marks  of 

I  feund  the  old  man's  body  in  the  moonlight, 
Hanging  beneath  the  window  of  hii  chamber 
Among  the  brsnches  of  a  pine:  he  could  not 
Have  fallen  there,  fer  all  his  limbs  lay  heap'd 
And  efibrtlesB ;  'tis  true  there  was  no  blood.— 
Favor  me.  Sir— it  much  imports  your  house 
That  all  should  be  made  clear— to  toll  the  ladies 
Tliat  I  request  their  presence. 

[ExU  Bun ABOO. 
EMter  Ouards,  hringmg  m  Mamio. 

OUAMX 

We  have  one. 

OPFICBl. 

My  lord,  we  feund  tins  ruffian  and  anodier 
Lurking  among  the  rocks;  there  is  no  doubt 
But  that  they  are  the  murderers  of  Count  Cend  : 
Each  had  a  bag  of  coin ;  this  fellow  wore 
A  giM-inwoven  robe,  which,  shining  bright 
Under  the  dark  rocks  to  the  gUmmering  moon, 
Betray'd  them  to  our  notice :  the  other  fell 
Desperately  fighting. 

BAVELLA. 

What  does  he  confessf 

OFFICfXK. 

He  keeps  firm  silenoe;  but  these  lines  feund  on  him 
May  speak. 

BAVELLA. 

Their  language  is  at  least  sincere. 

[ReadB 

**  To  THE  LADT  BbaTEICE. 

**  That  the  atonement  of  what  my  nature 
Sickena  to  coqjecture  may  soon  arrive, 
I  send  ihee,  at  thy  brother's  desire,  those 
Who  will  speak  and  do  mora  than  I  dara 
Writer— Thy  devoted  servant,  Ouiifo." 
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Enter  Lucrxtia»  Beatrice,  and  Bbrnaedo. 


Knoweit  thou  this  writing,  lady  f 


BBATEICB. 


No. 


SlYBLLA. 

Nordioaf 

LUCKETIA  {her  ccniuet  thrcugheui  tA«  acme  U  marked 

by  extreme  agUation). 
Where  was  it  found  f  What  is  it  ?  It  should  be 
Orrino's  hand !  It  speaks  of  that  strange  honor 
Which  never  yet  found  utterance,  but  which  made 
Between  that  hapless  child  and  her  dead  fiither 
A  gulf  of  obscure  hatred. 

BAYELLA. 

Is  it  so? 
Is  it  true,  lady,  that  thy  &ther  did 
Such  outrages  as  to  awaken  in  thee 
Unfilial  hate. 

BEATRICE. 

Not  hate,  'twas  more  than  hate ; 
Ttia  is  most  true,  yet  wherefore  question  me  f 

.  BATELLA. 

Hiere  is  a  deed  demanding  question  done ; 
Thou  hast  a  secret  which  will  answer  not 

BEATRICE. 

What  sayest?  My  lord,  your  words  are  bold  and  rash. 

BAVELLA. 

I  do  arrest  all  present  in  the  name 

Of  the  Pope's  Holiness.    You  must  to  Rome. 

*  LUCRETIA. 

0,  not  to  Rome !  Indeed  we  are  not  guilty. 

BEATRICE. 

Guilty!  Who  dares  talk  of  guilt?  My  lord, 

I  am  more  innocent  of*  parricide 

Than  is  a  child  bom  fatherless — ^Dear  mother. 

Your  gentleness  and  patience  are  no  shield    ' 

For  this  keen-judging  world,  this  two-edged  lie. 

Which  seems,  but  is  not.    What !  will  human  laws, 

Rather  will  ye  who  are  iheir  ministers, 

Bar  all  access  to  retribution  fint. 

And  then,  when  Heaven  doth  interpose  to  do 

What  ye  neglect,  arming  familiar  things 

To  the  redress  of  an  unwonted  crime. 

Make  ye  the  victims  who  demanded  it 

Culprits f  'T is  ye  are  culprits!  That  poor  wretch 

Who  stands  so  pale,  and  trembling,  and  amazed, 

If  it  be  true  he  murder'd  Cenci,  was 

A  sword  in  the  right  hand  of  justest  God. 

Wherefore  should  I  have  wielded  it  ?  unless 

The  crimes  which  mortal  tongue  dare  never  name, 

God  therefore  scruples  to  avenge. 


BAVELLA. 


You  own 


That  yon  desired  his  death? 


BEATRICE. 

It  would  have  been 
A  crime  no  less  than  his,  if  for  one  moment 
That  fierce  desire  had  faded  in  my  heart 
Tis  true  I  did  believe,  and  hope,  and  prey. 
Ay,  I  even  knew — ^for  God  is  wise  and  just 
lliat  some  strange  sudden  death  hung  over  him. 
Tis  true  that  this  did  happen,  and  most  true 
There  was  no  other  rest  for  me  on  earth, 
No  other  hope  in  Heaven — now  what  of  this  t 


BAVELLA. 

Strange  thoughts  beget  strange  deeds;  and  heie  are 

both. 
I  judge  thee  not 

BEATRICE. 

And  yet  if  you  aimt  me. 
Yon  are  the  judge  and  executioner 
Of  that  which  is  the  life  of  life:  the  breath 
Of  accusation  kills  an  innocent  name, . 
Add  leaves  for  lame  acquittal  the  poor  life, 
Which  is  a  mask  without  it    Tis  mast  &lie 
That  I  am  guilty  of  foul  parricide; 
Although  I  most  rejoice,  for  justest  caoie, 
That  other  hands  have  sent  my  father's  aool 
To  ask  the  mercy  he  denied  to  me. 
Now  leave  us  fiee :  stain  not  a  noble  hoate 
With  vague  surmises  of  rejected  crime ; 
Add  to  our  suflerings  and  your  own  neglect 
No  heavier  sum;  let  them  have  been  eoongli: 
Leave  us  the  .wreck  we  have. 

BAVELLA. 

I  dare  not,  Uj. 
I  pray  that  you  ]«epare  yourselves  for  Rome: 
There  the  Pope's  further  i^easure  wiH  be  kwvB 

LUCRETIA. 

O,  not  to  Rome !  O,  take  us  not  to  Rame! 

BEATRICE. 

Why  not  to  Rome,  dear  mother?  There,  as  hoe. 
Our  innocence  is  as  an  armed  heel 
To  trample  accusation.    God  is  there 
As  here,  and  with  his  shadow  ever  clothes 
The  innocent  the  injured,  and  the  wesk; 
And  such  are  we.    Cheer  up,  dear  lady^  lean 
On  me ;  collect  your  wandering  thoughli.  Ujmi 
As  soon  as  you  have  taken  some  refieshneiit» 
And  had  all  such  examinations  made 
Upon  the  spot  as  may  be  necessary 
To  the  full  understanding  of  this  matter, 
We  ahall  be  ready.    Mother ;  will  you  come ! 

LUCRETIA. 

Ha !  they  will  bind  us  to  the  rack,  and  wreit 

Self4iocusatk>n  from  our  agony  ! 

Will  Giacpmo  be  there?  Ornnp?  Maiziof 

All  present;  all  confronted ;  sll  demanding 

Each  fiom  the  other's  countenance  the  thing 

Which  is  in  every  heart !    O,  miseiy ! 

[She  faints,  aaiu  km  V' 

BAVELLA. 

She  fiunts :  an  iH  appearance  this. 

BEATUCB. 

Myhvd. 
She  knows  not  yet  the  uses  of  the  world. 
She  fears  that  power  is  as  a  beast  which  gnsf»      ^ 
And  loosens  not :  a  snake  whose  kwk  tnawao^ 
AU  things  to  guilt  which  is  its  nulrimeDt 
She  cannot  know  how  well  the  supine  slaves 
Of  blind  authority  read  the  truth  of  things 
When  written  on  a  brow  of  guilelesaness : 
She  sees  not  yet  triumphant  Innocence 
Stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  mortal  flinn. 
A  judge  and  an  accuser  of  the  wroi^ 
Which  drags  it  there.    Prepare  youiseli;  my  »"  • 
Our  suite  will  join  youis  in  the  court  bebw.^  ^^^ 


[Ev**^ 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  1.. 

An  Apartment  in  OuiNO'i  Palmce. 

Enter  Oumo  and  Giacomo. 

GIAOOMO. 

Do  erfl  deeds  thv  quickly  oome  to  end  f 

0,  that  the  Tain  remone  which  muai  chartife 

Cnznei  done,  had  but  aa  loud  a  voice  to  warn 

As  ilB  keen  ating  ia  mortal  to  avenge ! 

0,  that  the  hoar  when  present  had  cast  off 

The  mantle  of  iti  mystery,  and  shown 

T\a  g^mdy  fimn  with  which  it  now  retuma 

When  its  scared  game  is  roused,  cheering  the  hounds 

Of  oooKience  lo  their  prey !  Alas !  alas .' 

It  was  a  wicked  diought,  a  piteous  deed, 

To  kill  an  old  and  hoary-headed  &tber. 

oaaiNO. 
It  hai  tum'd  out  unluckily,  in  truth. 

OIACOMO. 

To  vidate  the  sacred  doors  of  sleep ; 

To  cheat  kind  Nature  of  the  placid  death 

Which  she  prepares  for  o^e^wearied  age ; 

To  drag  fiom  Heaven  an  unrepentant  soul, 

Wliich  might  have  quenchM  in  reconciling  prayers 

A  life  of  burning  crimes — 


I  uif  ed  you  to  the  deed 


ORBINO. 

You  cannot  say 


OIACOMO. 

O,  had  I  neVer 
Frand  in  tfay  smooth  and  ready  countenance 
The  mirror  of  my  darkest  thoughts ;  hadst  thou 
Never  with  hints  and  questions  made  me  look 
I'poD  the  monster  of  my  thought,  until 
It  grew  fiiwiiliftr  to  desire — 

ORsmo. 

Tis  thus 
Men  cast  the  blame  of  their  unproiperoiis  acts 
Upon  the  abettois  of  their  own  resolve, 
Or  any  thixkg  but  their  weak,  guilty  selves. 
AaA  yet,  confess  the  truth,  it  is  the  peril 
lo  which  you  stand  that  gives  you  this  pale 
Of  penitence ;  confess,  'tis  fear  disguised 
From  its  ofwn  shame  that  takes  the  mantle  now 
Of  thin  remorse.    What  if  we  yet  were  safe'? 

OUCOMO. 

How  can  that  be  t  Already  Beatrice^ 
Lucretta,  and  the  murderer,  are  in  prison. 
I  doubt  not  officers  are,  whilst  we  speak. 
Sent  to  arrest  us. 

OBSINO. 

I  have  all  prepared 
For  instant  flight    We  can  escape  even  now. 
So  we  take  fleet  occasion  by  the  hair. 

GIACOMO. 

Rather  expire  in  tortures,  as  I  may. 

What  *  will  you  cast  by  selfaccusing  flight 

Assured  convicticMi  upon  Beatrice  ? 

She,  who  alone  in  this  unnatural  work, 

Stands  like  God's  angel  minister'd  upon 

%  flenda ;  avenging  such  a  nameless  wrong 

nit  tuiaa  black  pairickie  to  |Mety; 


Whilst  we  for  basest  ends — ^I  fear,  Orsinoi 

While  I  consider  all  your  words  and  looks, 

Comparing  them  with  your  proposal  now. 

That  you  must  be  a  villain.    For  what  end 

Could  you  engage  in  such  a  perilous  crime, 

Training  me  on  with  hints,  and  signs,  and 

Even  to  this  gulf?  Thou  art  no  liar :  No, 

Thou  art  a  lie !  traitor  and  murderer! 

Coward  and  slave !  But,  no— defend  thyself;  [Drawing. 

Let  the  sword  speak  what  the  indignant  tongue 

Disdains  to  brand  thee  with. 

ORBING. 

Put  up  your  weapon. 
Is  it  the  desperation  of  your  fear 
Makes  you  thus  rash  and  sudden  with  your  fiiend. 
Now  niin'd  for  your  sake  ?  If  honest  anger 
Have  moved  you,  know,  that  what  I  just  proposed 
Was  but  to  try  you.    As  for  me,  I  think. 
Thankless  afl^tion  led  me  to  this  point. 
From  which,  if  my  firm  temper  could  repent, 
i  cannot  now  recede.    Even  whilst  we  speak. 
The  ministers  of  justice  wait  below : 
They  grant  roe  these  brief  moments.    Now,  if  you 
Have  any  word  of  melanchdy  comfert 
To  speak  to  your  pale  wife,  'twere  best  to  pass 
Out  at  the  postem,  and  avoid  them  so. 

GIACOMO. 

Oh,  generous  fiiend !  How  canst  thou  pardon  me  T 
Would  that  my  life  could  purchase  thine  I 

OSSINO. 

That  wish 
Now  comes  a  day  too  late.    Haste ;  fare  thee  well ! 
Hear'st  thou  not  steps  along  the  corridor? 

[Exit  GiACOMO. 
I  'm  sorry  for  it ;  but  the  guards  are  waiting 
At  his  own  gate,  and  such  was  my  contrivance 
That  I  might  rid  me  both  of  him  and  them. 
I  thought  to  act  a  solemn  comedy 
Upon  the  painted  scene  of  this  new  world, 
And  to  attain  my  own  peculiar  ends 
By  some  sudi  plot  of  mingled  good  and  ill 
As  others  weave ;  but  there  arose  a  Pbwer 
Which  grasp'd  and  snapped  the  threads  of  my  device. 
And  tum'd  it  to  a  net  of  ruin — Ha ! 

[A  tkout  ii  heard. 
Is  that  my  name  I  hear  proclaim'd  abroad  ? 
But  I  will  pass,  wrapt  in  a  vile  disguise ; 
Rags  on  my  back,  and  a  false  innocence 
Upon  my  face,  through  the  misdeeming  crowd 
Which  judges  by  what  seems.   ^Tis  easy  then 
For  a  new  name  and  for  a  country  newi^ 
And  a  new  life,  feshion'd  on  old  desires. 
To  change  the  honors  of  abandon'd  Rome. 
And  these  must  be  the  masks  of  that  within, 
Which  must  remain  unalter'd. — Oh,  I  fear 
That  what  is  pass'd  will  never  let  me  rest ! 
Why,  when  none  else  is  conscioys,  but  myself, 
Of  my  misdeeds,  should  my  own  heart's  contempt 
Trouble  me  ?  Ilave  I  not  the  power  to  fly 
My  own  reproaches  ?  Shall  I  be  the  slave 
Of— what?  A  word  ?  which  those  of  this  felse  world 
Employ  against  each  other,  not  themselves ; 
As  men  wear  daggers  not  for  selfoflbnce. 
But  if  I  am  mistaken,  where  shall  I 
Find  the  disguise  to  hide  me  from  myself, 
As  now  I  skulk  from  every  other  eye  ?  [ExiU 
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SCENE  D. 

AHbM^  JugHce. 

Camxllo,  Judgbs,  etc,  are  digoawni  mated  f  Maeuo 

Fnm  JUDG& 
Accused,  do  you  penkt  in  your  denial  I 
I  aik  you,  are  you  innocent,  w  guilty  ? 
I  denumd  who  were  the  participaton 
In  your  ofience  f  Speak  truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 

MAftUO. 

My  God!  I  did  not  UU  him ;  I  know  nothing ; 
OUmpio  aold  the  lobe  to  me  from  which 
Ten  would  inftr  my  guilt 

nOOND  JDOGI. 

Away  with  him ! 

FUUT  JVDGB. 

Dare  yon,  with  Hpa  yet  white  from  the  rack's  Idss, 
Speak  6bef  Is  it  so  soft  a  questioner, 
Tliat  you  would  bandy  lover's  talk  with  it, 
Till  it  wind  out  your  life  and  soul  ?  Away ! 

MASZia 

Spare  me !  (X  spare!  I  wUl  confta^ 

flMT  JUDGB. 

Then  speak. 

MABSIO. 

I  strangled  him  in  his  sleep. 

FUST  JunoK. 

Who  urged  you  to  it  7 

MAKZIO. 

EBs  own  son  Giacoroo,  and  the  young  prelate 
Qnino  sent  me  to  Petrella ;  diere 
The  ladies  Beatrice  and  Lucretia 
Tempted  me  with  a  thousand  crowns,  and  I 
And  my  companion  forthwith  murder'd  him. 
Now  let  me  die. 

FUST  JUDGS. 

Hiis  sounds  as  bad  as  truth,    duards,  there, 
Lead  forth  the  prisoners ! 

JBiifer  LucftSTiA,  Beatuci,  and  Giaoomo,  gnarded. 

Look  upon  this  man^ 
When  did  you  see  him  last? 

BEATRICE. 

We  never  saw  him. 

MARUO. 

You  know  me  too  well.  Lady  Beatrice. 

BEATRICE. 

I  know  thee!  Howf  where?  when? 

MARZIO. 

You  know  *twas  I 
Whom  you  did  urge  with  menaces  and  bribes 
To  kill  your  father.    When  the  thing  was  done, 
You  clothed  me  in  a  robe  of  woven  gold 
And  bade  me  thrive :  how  I  have  thriven,  you  see^ 
You,  my  lord  Giacomo,  Lady  Lucretia, 
You  know  that  what  I  speak  is  true. 

[Bratriok  advance*  towarde  him ;  he  ccven  hie 
face,  and  ehrinke  back. 

Oh,  dart 
The  terrible  resentment  of  those  eyes 
On  the  dread  earth !  Turn  them  away  from  me! 
They  wound :  'twas  torture  forced  the  truth.  My  feidsi 
Having  said  this,  let  me  be  led  to  death. 


Poor  wretch !  I  pity  thee  .*  yet  stay  awhile. 

CAMIXXO. 

Guards,  lead  him  not  away. 

BEATRICE. 

Cardinal  Csiiifllo, 
You  have  a  good  repute  for  gentleneM 
And  wisdom :  can  it  be  that  you  sit  here 
To  countenance  a  veicked  foree  like  tfaiif 
When  some  obscure  and  trembling  dave  ii  dngi'd 
From  sufferings  which  mi|^t  shake  die  sienert  beaiv 
And  bade  to  answer,  not  as  he  believei^ 
But  as  those  may  suspect  or  do  desire, 
Whose  questions  thence  suggest  their  oim icpty: 
And  that  in  peril  of  such  hideous  tanncoH 
As  merciful  God  spares  even  the  damnU  Spnk  dm 
The  thing  you  surely  know,  which  is  that  jfoo. 
If  your  foie  frame  were  stretch'd  upon  thst  wheel 
And  you  were  told,  ConfesB  that  you  did  ponon 
Your  little  nephew :  that  fiur  Uue-eyed  child 
Who  was  the  load-star  of  your  life ;  and  thoogfa 
All  see,  since  his  most  swift  and  piteow  desth, 
That  day  and  night,  and  heaven  and  esidi,iBdtiBe| 
And  all  things  hoped  for  or  done  tberein 
Are  changed  to  you,  through  your  euesdiof  giieC 
Yet  you  would  say,  I  oonfoss  any  dung^ 
And  beg  from  your  tMmentois,  like  dat  dtve, 
The  refuge  of  diriumorable  deadt 
I  prey  thee.  Cardinal,  dmt  thou  asseit 
My  innocence. 

CAiax.L0  (amcft  memi^ 

What  shall  we  think,  my  M^ 
Shame  on  these  tears !  I  thought  the  heart  wnfioai 
Which  is  their  fountain.    I  would  plsdge  nrf  s»l 
That  she  is  guiltless. 

JUDGE. 

Yet  she  must  be  (ortoiei 

CAjnixo. 
I  would  as  soon  have  tortured  mine  own  nepliew 
(If  he  now  lived,  he  would  be  just  her  age; 
^  hair,  too^  was  her  color,  and  bis  tjea 
like  hezs  in  shape,  but  blue,  and  not  so  deep)' 
As  that  most  perfect  image  of  God's  love 
That  ever  came  sonowing  upon  the  esrA. 
She  is  as  pure  as  speechless  infincy! 

JUDGE. 

Well,  be  her  purity  on  your  head,  my  lord, 
If  you  forbid  the  rack.    His  HoUnesi 
Epjoin'd  us  to  punue  this  monstrous  criine 
By  the  severest  fonns  of  law ;  nay  even 
To  stretch  a  point  against  the  criminals. 
The  prisoners  stand  accused  of  poiridde, 
Upon  such  evidence  as  justifies 
Torture. 

BEATRICE. 

What  evidence  ?  This  man's  f 

JUDGE. 

£tcd  •■ 

BEATRICE  (to  MaBZIO). 

Come  near.    And  who  art  thou,  ihos  cboMo  finti' 
Out  of  the  multitude  of  living  men 
To  kill  the  innocent  ? 


Thy  fotfaer's 


MARIIO. 

lam  Maim 


no 
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Fix  thine  eyes  on  mine ; 
Answer  to  wfaet  I  aeL  [TViniu^  to  Ike  Juigta. 

I  prichee  merk 
Ha  oonntenance :  unlike  bold  calumny 
Which  nmetimee  derea  not  speak  the  thing  it  looks, 
He  darca  not  look  the  thing  he  speaks,  but  bends 
His  gaae  on  the  blind  earth. 

ilh  MAizia)  What!  wilt  tfaon  say 
Thai  I  did  minder  my  own  fiither  7 


MABZia 


Oh! 


Spare  me!  My  bain  awima  roand — I  cannot  speak—* 

It  ms  ftat  horrid  tottnra  fiMrced  the  truth. 

TUameawsy!  Let  her  not  look  on  me ! 

I  am  a  goilty  miaenble  wretch  ,* 

I  have  said  all  I  know ;  now,  let  me  die ! 

BSATftlCB. 

My  kids^  if  by  my  nature  I  had  been 

So  stem,  as  to  have  phinn'd  die  crime  alleged. 

Which  your  anspicions  dictate  to  this  slave, 

And  die  rack  makes  him  utter,  do  you  think 

I  ibDaki  have  left  this  two^ged  inatrument 

Of  niy  misdeed ;  thia  man,  thi  bloody  knile 

With  my  own  name  engnven  on  the  heft. 

Lying  unsheathed  amid  a  world  of  Ibes, 

For  my  own  death  I   That  with  such  horrible  need 

For  deepest  silence,  I  should  have  neglected 

So  trivial  a  precaution,  as  the  making 

lb  tomb  the  keeper  of  a  secret  written 

Ob  a  thiefa  memory  f  What  ia  his  poor  life  7 

What  are  a  thouaand  livest  A  parricide 

Had  trampled  them  like  dust ;  and  see,  he  lives ! 

[Turtdttg  to  Maszio. 
And 


MAAZia 

Oh,  spare  me !  Speak  to  me  no 
That  atem  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn  tones, 
Woond  worse  than  torture. 

{Taike  Judged  I  have  told  it  all ; 
For  pii/s  sake,  lead  me  away  to  death. 

CAMILLO. 

Guards!,  lead  him  nearer  th6  lady  Beatrice : 
He  shrinks  fiom  her  regard  like  autamn\  leaf 
From  the  keen  breath  of  the  serenest  north. 

BSATaiCE. 

Oh,  thoa  who  tremblest  on  the  giddy  verge 
or  life  and  death,  pause  ere  thou  answerest  me; 
So  mayeat  thon  answer  God  with  less  dismay  : 
What  evil  have  we  done  thee f  1,  alas! 
Have  kved  bat  on  this  earth  a  few  sad  jreaia. 
And  so  my  Wt  ww  ofder*d  that  a  lather 
Fim  tun*d  the  ■nnenlB  of  awakening  life  - 
To drof% each  piMsoning  yoath'asweet hope ;  and  than 
Slabb'd  with  one  blow  my  everlasting  soul ; 
And  my  rnitainlnd  &me ;  and  even  that  peace 
Which  sleeps  within  the  core  ef  the  heart*a  heart 
Alt  the  waund  waa  not  mortal;  so  my  hate 
Became  the  only  wonhip  I  oooU  lift 
To  our  great  Father,  who  in  pity  and  hyve, 
-Ami'd  ihee,  aa  Ihou  deat  say,  to  cut  him  off ; 
'Aad  thus  hja  wieag  bsoaaMs  my  accnsatian : 
-AndarttheathaaecttBerf  Ifthouhopeat 
^CtBcy  m  Heaven,  show  jusliee  apon  earth : 
W«B^  than  a  hiaody  band  is  a  hard  heart 
'^thott  IwatdeiM  muden.  oaade  thy  Hfe'a  path 


Over  the  trampled  laws  of  God  and  man, 

Rush  not  before  thy  Judge,  and  say :  **  My  Maker, 

I  have  done  this  and  more ;  lor  there  was  one  > 

Who  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth ; 

And  because  she  endured  what  never  any 

Guilty  or  innocent  endured  before ; 

Because  her  wrongs  could  not  be  told,  nor  thought , 

Because  thy  hand  at  lengtlf  did  reacue  her ; 

I  vrith  my  words  kill'd  her  and  all  her  kin." 

Think,  I  af^ure  yon,  what  it  is  to  slay 

The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  (rf*  men 

Towards  our  ancient  house,  and  stainless  fiune ! 

Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  inftnt  pity. 

Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks. 

Till  it  become  a  crime  to  suflhr.    Think 

What  'tis  to  Not  with  in&my  and  bkxxi 

All  that  which  shows  like  innocence,  and  is. 

Hear  me,  great  God !  I  swear,  most  iniK>cent, 

So  that  the  world  lose  all  discrimination 

Between  the  sly,  fierce,  wild  regard  of  guilt, 

And  that  which  now  oompehi  thee  to  reply 

To  what  I  ask:  Am  I,  or  am  I  not 

A  pairicadef 

MARZIO. 

Thooartnot! 

JUOQB. 

Whatiathiaf 

MAftZIO. 

I  here  deckre  thoee  whom  I  did  accuse 
Are  innocent    Tis  I  alone  am  guilty. 

JOOGX. 

Drag  him  away  to  torments ;  let  them  be 
Subtle  and  long  drawn  out,  to  tear  the  folds 
Of  the  heart's  inmost  cell.    Unbind  him  not 
Till  he  confess. 

MAEZIO. 

Torture  me  as  ye  will : 
A  keener  pain  has  wrung  a  higher  truth 
From  my  last  breath.    She  is  most  innocent ! 
Bloodhounds,  not  men,  glut  yourselves  well  with  me! 
I  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  naturo 
To  rend  and  ruia 

[EsU  Mamio,  gnarded. 

OAMILLO. 

What  say  ye  now,  my  kndsT 

JDDQB. 

Let  tortures  strain  the  truth  till  it  be  white 
As  snow  thricaeifted  by  the  froien  wind. 

CAJULLO. 

Yet  stain'd  vrith  blood. 

jimoi  (to  BiATmiCB). 

Know  you  this  paper,  lady  f 

■lATRIOI. 

Entrap  me  not  vrith  questions.    Who  stands  here 
As  my  accuser  f   Ha!  wilt  thou  be  be. 
Who  art  my  judge  ?  Aocuser,  witness,  judge. 
What,  all  in  one?  Here  is  OTshk/s  name ; 
Where  ia  Onlnot  Let  hia  eye  meet  mine. 
What  means  this  scrawl  7   Alas!  ye  know  not  what. 
And  therefora  on  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
Some  evil,  will  ]re  kiU  as? 

£nlsreti  O^Eosr. 

OFflCBt 

Mando'sdewl. 
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JUDGE. 

What  did  he  my  ? 

OFFICER. 

Nothing.    An  aoon  as  we 
Had  bound  him  on  the  wheel,  he  smiled  on  us, 
As  one  who  baffles  a  deep  adversary; 
And  holding  his  breath,  died. 

JUDGE. 

There  remains  nothing 
But  to  apply  the  question  to  those  prisoners, 
Who  yet  remain  stubborn. 

CAMILLO. 

I  overrule 
Furtfier  proceedings,  and  in  the  behalf 
Of  these  iaost  innocent  and  noble  persons 
Will  use  my  interest  with  the  Holy  Father. 

JUDGE. 

Let  the  Pope's  pleasure  then  be  done.    Meanwhile 
Conduct  these  culprits  each  to  separate  cells,* 
And  be  the  engines  ready :  for  this  night, 
If  the  Pope's  resolution  be  as  grave. 
Pious  and  just  as  once,  I  'II  wring  the  truth 
Out  of  those  nerves  and  sinews,  groan  by  groan. 

[EzeunL 


SCENE  m. 

TheCdiof  a  Prison. 

Beatkick  is  diaeovered  adeq»  on  a  coiuA. 

Ettter  Beknajido. 

BERNARDO. 

How  gently  slumber  rests  upon  her  fiice! 

Like  the  last  thoughts  of  some  day  sweetly  spent 

Closing  in  night  and  dreams,  and  so  prolonjg'd. 

After  such  torments  as  she  bore  last  night, 

How  light  and  soft  her  breathing  comes !  Ah,  me ! 

Methinki  that  I  shall  never  sleep  again. 

But  I  must  shake  the  heavenly  dew  of  rest 

From  this  sweet  folded  flower,  thus— wake!  awake! 

What,  sister,  canst  thou  sleep? 

BEATRICE  {awdang). 

I  was  just  dreaming 
That  we  were  all  in  Paradise.    Thdu  knowest 
Hiis  cell  seems  like  a  kind  of  Paradise 
After  our  father's  presence. 

BERNARDO. 

Dear,  dear  sister, 
Would  that  thy  dream  were  not  a  dream  1  O,  God! 
HowshaUItell? 

BEATRICE. 

What  wouldst  thou  tell,  sweet  brother  f 

BERNARDO. 

Look  not  so  calm  and  happy,  or,  even  whilst 
I  stand  considering  what  I  have  to  say, 
My  heart  will  break. 

BEATRICE. 

^See  now,  thou  makest  me  weep : 
How  very  fiiendlees  thou  wouldst  be,  dear  child, 
If  I  were  dead !  Say  what  thou  hast  to  say. 

BERNARDO. 

Iliey  have  oonfoss'd  {  they  oould  endure  no  mora 
The  torturee— 

BEATRICE. 

Ha!  What  was  thera  to  ooniessf 
They  must  have  told  some  weak  and  wicked  lie 


To  flatter  their  tormentors.    Have  they  said 
That  they  were  guilty?  O  white  Innocence! 
That  Ihaa  shouldst  wear  the  mask  of  guili  to  hid< 
Thine  awful  and  serenest  countenance 
From  those  who  know  thee  not! 

Enter  Judge  veith  Lucrbtia  and  Giacomo,  gvar4 

Ignoble  hearti| 
For  some  brief  spasms  of  pain,  which  are  at  lent 
As  mortal  as  the  limbs  through  which  tbey  psai. 
Are  centuries  of  high  splendor  laid  in  dust ! 
And  that  eternal  honor  which  should  live 
Sunlike,  above  Ae  reek  of  mortal  frme, 
Changed  to  a  mockery  and  a  byword?  What! 
Will  3^u  give  up  iheae  bodies  to  be  drsgg'd 
At  horses'  heels,  so  that  our  hair  should  sweep 
The  footsteps  of  the  vain  and  senseless  crowd, 
Who,  that  Uiey  may  make  our  calami^  I 

Their  vrorship  and  their  ^lectacle.  will  leave 
The  churches  and  the  theatres  as  void 
As  their  own  hearts  ?  Shall  the  hght  multitude 
Fling,  at  their  choice,  curses  or  faded  pi^. 
Sad  funeral  flowers  to  deck  a  living  corpse, 
Upon  us  as  we  pass  to  pass  away, 
And  leave — what  memory  of  our  having  been  I 
Infamy,  blood,  terror,  despair  ?  O  thou. 
Who  wert  a  mother  to  the  parentless. 
Kill  not  thy  child !  Let  not  her  wronga  kill  thee! 
Brother,  lie  down  with  me  upon  the  rack, 
And  let  us  each  be  silent  as  a  corpw  \ 
It  soon  will  be  as  soft  as  any  grave. 
'TIS  but  the  &lsehood  it  can  wring  fioffl  fear 
Makes  the  rack  cruel. 

GIACOMO. 

.     They  will  tear  the  trtfb 
Even  from  thee  at  last,  those  cruel  peins: 
For  pity 's  sake,  say  thou  ait  guilty  now. 

LUCRETIA. 

O,  speak  the  truth !  Let  us  all  quickly  die; 
And  after  death,  God  is  our  judge,  not  they ; 
He  %vill  have  mercy  on  us. 

BERNARDO. 

If  indeed 
It  can  be  true,  say  so,  dear  sister  mine; 
And  then  the  Pope  will  surriy  psxdoo  y<»> 
And  all  be  well. 

JUDGE. 

Confess,  or  I  will  warp 
Tour  limbs  with  such  keen  tortures-' 

BEATRICE.  ,  ^^ 

The  rack  henceforth  into  a  spinning-wbeel! 
Torture  your  dog,  that  he  may  tell  when  W^ 
He  lapp'd  the  blood  his  master  shed-oot  m«  • 
My  pangs  ara  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart, 
Ana  of  the  soul ;  ay,  of  the  inmost  tanl, 
Which  weeps  withm  tears  as  of  homing  gwi 
IV)  see,  in  this  ill  world  where  none  sre  true. 
My  kindred  frlse  to  their  deserted  selm 
And  vrilh  considering  all  the  wretched  li» 
Which  I  have  lived,  and  its  now  ''W**^  f?;-!, 
And  the  small  justice  shown  by  Heaven  ■»  ^ 
To  me  or  mine ;  and  what  a  tyrant  *^  j^  -^e. 
And  what  slaves  these;  and  whatswwMiw      . 
The  oppressor  and  the  oppre«'d-«<*  P^. 
My  answer.   What  is  it  thou  wouMst  wtffc  b* 
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JVDOK. 

An  tbott  not  guilty  of  thy  father's  death  7 

BKATEICK. 

Or  wilt  tfaoa  rather  tax  high-judging  God 

That  be  permitted  such  an  act  as  that 

Which  I  have  ■ofier'd,  and  which  he  beheld ; 

Made  it  unutterable,  and  took  from  it 

All  refuge,  all  revenge,  all  coneequence, 

Bni  that  which  thou  hast  call'd  my  father's  death  t 

Wbch  is  or  is  not  what  men  call  a  crime. 

Which  either  I  have  done,  or  have  not  done ; 

Sty  what  ye  will    I  shall  deny  no  more. 

If  ye  desira  it  thiw,  thw  let  it  be, 

Ajkd  to  an  end  of  all.    Now  do  your  will ; 

Ko  other  paini  shall  force  another  woid. 

JUDOK. 

She  is  coDvieted,  but  has  not  confessed. 

Be  it  awM^ngh.    Untif  their  final  sentence 

Let  Done  have  oonvetoe  with  them.  You,  yoong  lord, 

linger  not  here  I 

BKAJRICK. 

O,  tear  him  not  away ! 

JUSGK. 

Gasids !  do  your  duty. 

MOMAMDO  (jembradng  Biatuci). 

Oh !  would  ye  divide 
Body  fiomaonlf 

orncEft. 
That  is  the  headsman's  busini 

[£se«jil  oS  hmt  Luckktia,  Biatuob  ami  Giacomo. 

OIAOOMO. 

Have  I  oonfeH^d  f   Is  it  all  over  now  t 

No  hope !  Jio  refuge !  O,  weak,  wicked  tongue 

Which  bast  destroy'd  me,  would  that  thou  hadst  been 

Cut  out  and  thrown  to  dogs  first !   To  have  kill'd 

My  father  fint,  and  then  betrey'd  my  sister ; 

Ay,  thee !  die  one  thing  ixmooent  and  pure 

b  this  Mack  guilty  world,  to  that  which  I 

So  wen  deserve !  My  wile !  my  little  ones ! 

Dotitute,  helpless;  and  I— Father!  God ! 

Canst  thou  forgive  even  the  unforgiving, 

When  their  full  hearts  break  thus,  thus!^ 

[Colters  kU  face  and  weepe. 

m 

LDCEXTIA. 

O,  my  child ! 
To  what  a  dreadful  end  are  we  all  come ! 
Whydidlyieldt  Why  did  I  not  sustain 
Those  torments?  Oh  !  that  I  were  all  dissolved 
into  these  fast  and  unavailing  tears. 
Which  flow  and  feel  not! 

BEATRICE. 

What  'twas  weak  to  do» 
Tis  weaker  to  lament,  once  being  done ; 
Ttke  cheer!   The  God  who  knew  my  wrong,  and 

made 
Our  speedy  act  the  angel  of  his  wrath, 
fieeiDB,  and  but  seems  to  havo  abandon'd  us. 
Let  OS  not  think  that  we  shall  die  for  this. 
Brother,  sit  near  me ;  give  me  your  firm  hand. 
YoQ  had  a  manly  heart    Bear  up!  bear  up! 
Oh!  dealest  Lady,  put  yaoi  gentle  head 
Vpon  my  lap,  and  by  to  sleep  awhile : 
Your  eyes  look  pale,  hollow,  and  overworn, 
^ith  heaviness  of  watching  and  slow  grief 
^^ome,  I  will  sing  you  some  low,  sleepy  tone, 
'V  cheerful,  nor  yet  sad ;  some  duU  old  thing, 
^ome  outworn  and  unused  okl  monotony. 


Such  as  our  country  gossips  sing  and  min. 
Till  they  almost  forget  they  hve :  lia  iown ! 
So,  that  will  da    Have  I  foigot  fhe  words  f 
Faith !  they  are  aadder  than  I  thought  they  ware. 


BONO. 

False  fiiend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep 
When  my  life  is  laid  asleep  t 
litde  cares  for  a  smile  or  a  tear, 
The  clay-oold  corpse  upon  the  bier! 

Farawell !  Hei^  ho ! 

What  is  this  whisper  low  f 
Thero  is  a  snake  in  thy  smile,  my  dear ; 
And  bitter  poison  within  thy  tear. 

Sweet  Sleep!  were  Death  like  to  thee. 
Or  if  thou  oouldst  mortal  be, 
I  would  close  these  eyes  of  pain ; 
When  to  wake  T    Never  again. 

O  World!  &nwell! 

Listen  to  the  passing  bell ! 
It  says,  thou  and  I  must  part, 
With  a  light  and  a  heavy  heart 

[T^aooieelofrs. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  HaU  rf  Hk  Primm. 
Enter  Camillo  and  BBENAftDa 

CAMILLO. 

The  Pope  is  stem ;  not  to  be  moved  or  bent 

He  look'd  as  calm  and  keen  as  is  the  engine 

Which  tortures  and  which  kills,  exempt  itself 

From  aught  that  it  inflicts ;  a  marble  form, 

A  rite,  a  law,  a  custom :  not  a  man. 

He  frown'd,  as  if  to  frown  had  been  the  trick 

Of  his  machinery,  on  the  advocates 

Presenting  the  defences,  which  he  tore 

And  threw  behind,  muttering  with  hoane,hazah  voice ; 

**  Which  among  ye  defended  their  old  father 

Kill'd  in  his  sleep  f"    Then  to  another :  "  Thou 

Dost  this  in  virtue  of  thy  place ;  'tis  welL" 

He  tum'd  to  me  then,  looking  deprecation. 

And  said  these  three  words,  coldly :  **  They  must  die." 

BEINAEDO. 

And  yet  you  left  him  not  ? 

CAMILLO. 

I  urged  him  still; 
Pleading,  as  I  could  guess,  the  devilish  wrong 
Which  prompted  your  unnatural  parent's  dei^: 
And  he  roplied,  **  Paolo  Santa  Croce 
Muider'd  his  inother  yester«vening, 
And  he  is  fled.    Parricide  grows  so  rifo 
That  soon,  for  some  just  cause  no  doubt,  the  young 
Will  strangle  us  all,  dozing  in  our  chairs. 
Authority,  and  power,  and  hoary  hair 
Are  grown  crimes  capital.    You  are  my  nephew, 
You  come  to  ask  their  pardon ;  slay  a  moment ; 
Here  is  their  sentence ;  never  see  me  more 
'nil,  to  the  letter,  it  be  all  fulfill'd.' 


ft 


BBRNAEDa 

O,  God,  not  80 !  I  did  believe  indeed 
liiat  all  you  said  was  but  sad  preparation 
For  happy  news.    O,  there  are  words  and  kjoks 
To  bend  the  sternest  purpose !  Once  I  knew  them, 
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Now  I  ibrget  them  at  my  dectfort  need. 

What  thiirik  you  if  I  seek  him  out,  and  bathe 

His  feet  and  robe  with  hot  and  bitter  tean  f 

Importune  him  with  prayers,  vexing  his  brain 

With  my  perpetual  cries,  until  in  rage 

He  strike  me  with  his  pastoral  cross,  and  trample 

Upon  my  prostrate  head,  so  that  my  blood 

May  stain  the  senseless  dust  on  which  he  treads, 

And  remone  waken  mercy  ?  I  will  do  it ! 

O,  wait  till  I  return !  [Ruaiet  out 

CAMILLO. 

Alas !  poor  boy ! 
A  wreck-devoted  seaman  thus  might  pray 
To  the  deaf  sea. 

Enier  iMCBXtik,  Beatrice  and  Gucomo,  guarded. 

BEATRICE. 

I  hardly  dare  to  iear 

That  thou  bring*st  other  news  than  a  just  pardon. 

CAMILLO. 

May  God  in  heaven  be  lees  inexorable 

To  the  Pope's  prayen,  than  he  has  been  to  nune. 

Hero  is  the  sentence  and  the  warrant. 


BEATRICE  (wtZeZZy). 


Oh, 


My  God !  Can  it  be  poarible  I  have 

To  die  so  suddenly !  So  young  to  go 

Under  the  obscuro,  cold,  rotting,  wonny  ground ! 

To  be  naird  down  into  a  narrow  place ; 

To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine ;  hear  no  more 

Blithe  voice  of  living  thing ;  muse  not  again 

Upon  familiar  thoughts,  nd,  yet  thus  lost. 

How  fearful !  to  be  nothing !  or  to  be— 

What f  O,  where  am  I?  Let  roe  not  go  mad ! 

Sweet  Heaven,  foigive  weak  thoughts !   if  there 

should  be 
No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void  world ; 
The  wide,  gray,  lampless,  deep  unpeopled  world ! 
If  all  things  then  should  be— my  Other's  spirit 
His  eye,  his  voice,  his  touch  surrounding  me ; 
The  atmosphere  and  breath  of  my  dead  life ! 
If  sometimes,  as  a  shape  more  like  hims^ 
Even  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  earth, 
Mask'd  in  gray  hain  and  wrinkles,  he  should  come 
And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 
His  eyes  on  mine,  and  drag  me  down,  down,  down ! 
For  was  he  not  alone  omnipotent 
On  Earth,  and  ever  present  ?  even  though  dead. 
Does  not  his  spirit  live  in  all  that  breathe. 
And  work  for  me  and  mine  still  the  same  ruin, 
Scorn,  pain,  despair  T  Who  ever  yet  retum'd 
To  teach  the  laws  of  death's  untrodden  realm  I 
Ui\just  perhaps  as  those  which  drive  us  now, 
O,  whither,  whither? 

LVORETIA. 

IVust  in  God's  sweet  love, 
The  tender  pramisei  of  Christ :  ere  night 
Think  we  shall  be  in  Paradise. 

BXATRIOE. 

Tispaat! 
Whatever  comes  my  heart  shall  link  no  more. 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  your  words  strike  chill : 
How  tedious,  &]se  and  cold  seem  all  things.    I 
Have  met  with  much  injustice  in  this  world ; 
No  diflerence  has  been  made  by  God  or  man. 
Or  any  power  moulding  my  wretched  lot, 
TwiA  pMd  or  evil,  as  regarded  me. 


I  am  cut  off  from  the  only  world  I  know. 

From  light,  and  life,  and  love,  in  youth's  sweet  prizaa 

You  do  well  telling  me  to  trvmt  in  God, 

I  hope  I  do  trust  in  him.    In  whom  else 

Can  any  trust  ?  And  yet  my  heart  is  cold. 

[During  tke  latter  epeecku  Guoomo  ki  rduti 
converting  wUk  Camllo,  «Ao  mmgou  M ; 

GlAOOMO 


OUCOMO. 

Know  you  not.  Mother— Sister,  know  yoo  not? 
Bernardo  even  now  has  gone  to  implore 
The  Pope  to  grant  our  pardon. 

LUCRBTU. 

Child,  perlwpt 
It  will  be  granted.    We  may  all  then  live 
To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  yesn; 
O,  what  a  thought  *  Ii  gushes  to  my  heart 
like  the  warm  blood. 

BEATRICE. 

Yet  both  will  soon  be  coid. 
O,  trample  out  that  thought!  Worse  than daptir, 
Worse  than  the  bittemees  of  death,  is  hope : 
It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  Imd  place 
Upon  the  giddy,  sharp  and  narrow  boor 
Tottering  beneath  us.    Plead  with  the  iwift  fiat 
That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  floww  of  spnm: 
Plead  with  awakening  Earthquake,  o'er  whose  coach 
Even  now  a  dty  stands,  strong,  ftir,  and  free ; 
Now  stench  and  blackness  yawns,  like  deetk  0, 

plead 
With  fiunine,  or  wind-walking  Pestilence, 
Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  with  mn! 
Cruel,  cold,  formal  man ;  righteous  in  woidi, 
In  deeds  a  Cain.    No,  mother,  we  must  die : 
Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  liTes; 
Such  the  alleviation  of  wont  wrongs. 
And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  faanl,  ooM  imb> 
Smiling  and  slow,  walk  through  a  worid  of  iein 
To  death  as  to  life's  sleep;  twere  jost  the  gn^e 
Were  some  strange  joy  for  us.  Come,  obscure  D»4» 
And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  anos ! 
Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thy  bosom, 
And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  nooe  vek^- 
live  ye,  who  live,  sulgect  to  one  anodier 
As  we  were  once,  who  now — 

Berkardo  ruthee  in. 

BERNARDO. 

Oh,  horrible! 
That  tean,  that  looks,  that  hope  ponr'd  forth  io  pnf^' 
Even  till  the  heart  is  vacant  and  despairs, 
Should  all  be  vain !  The  ministen  of  desA 
Are  waiting  round  the  doon.    I  thought  I  ■« 
Bhwd  on  the  face  of  one— what  if  'twere  fiocf^ 
Soon  the  heart's  blood  of  all  I  love  on  esrth 
Will  sprinkle  him,  and  he  will  wipe  it  off 
As  if  'twere  only  rain.    0,  life !  O,  worid! 
Cover  me !  let  me  be  no  more !  To  see 
That  perfect  mirrmr  of  pure  innocence 
Wherein  I  gazed,  and  grew  happy  and  good* 
Shiver'd  todust!  To  see  thee,  Beatrice, 
Who  made  all  lovely  thou  didst  look  opoo-* 
Thee,  light  of  hfe— dead,  dark !  whUe  I  mj,  t^' 
To  hear  I  have  no  sister;  ud  thoo,  mother, 
Whose  love  was  as  a  bond  to  all  our  lo?** 
Dead  *  The  sweet  bond  broken  I 
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fMo'CAHiu^  and  OuardM, 

Theyoonw!  Let  me 
Kn  thon  wain  lipi  beftre  their  criflHoa  leevee 
Afe  bligiited— white— cold.    Say  farewell,  befcre 
Death  chokea  thet  gentle  toice!  O  let  me  hev 
Ton  fpeek ! 

BIATUCS. 

f^rewellt  my  tender  brother.    Think 

or  our  tad  ftte  with  gentleneaa,  aa  now : 

And  let  ndld,  pitfing  thoughta  lighten  fer  thee 

Thy  nrnw*!  load.    Err  not  in  hanh  deapair, 

Bat  t«ufl  and  patience.    One  thing  more,  my  child, 

For  tfajne  own  sake  be  eonatant  to  the  Ioto 

Tboa  beareit  aa ;  and  to  die  fidth  that  I, 

ThoQgii  wrapt  in  a  atrange  cloud  of  crime  and 


Ured  ev«r  holy  and  vnatain'd.     And  thou^ 

Hi  toDguet  ihall  wound  me,  and  onr  common  name 

Be  fli  a  naik  aiamp'd  on  thine  innocent  brow 


For  men  to  point  at  aa  they  paei,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thooght  unkind 
Of  thoae  who  perhapa  love  thee  in  their  grtvea. 
So  mayeat  thou  die  aa  I  do ;  fear  and  pain 
Being  aubdned.    FarvweU !  Farewell !  Farewell ! 

BBBNAftOO. 

I  cannot  aay  ferewell ! 

CAMILLO. 

O,  Lady  Beatrice ! 

BKATUCI. 

Give  yourwlf  no  unneceaary  pain, 
My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.    Here,  mother,  tie 
My  girdle  ibr  me,  and  bind  up  thia  hair 
In  any  aimple  knot;  ay,  that  doea.  well. 
And  youra  I  aee  ia  coming  down.    How  often 
Have  we  done  thia  ibr  one  another !  now 
We  ahall  not  do  It  any  more.    My  Lord, 
We  are  quite  ready.    Well,  *tia  very  welL 


A  LYRICAL  DRAMA,  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 


Aodlaae  hne,  Aaqiiilarae,  aub  terram  abdital 


PREFACE. 


Tnt  Greek  tragic  wri^n,  in  aelecting  aa  their  anlgect 
uy  pQrtioD  of  their  national  hialory  or  mythology, 
cnpiojred  in  their  trsatment  of  it  a  certain  arbitrary 
<I»ci«tian.  They  by  no  meana  conceived  themaelvea 
^"^  to  adhere  to  tlie  common  interpretation,  or  to 
>^i«t«  in  atory  aa  in  title  their  rivala  and  predecea- 
"^  Soch  a  ayatem  would  have  amounted  to  a 
'^■ignatioD  of  thoae  claima  to  preference  over  their 
^ompetitois  which  incited  the  compoaidon.  The 
AganemnoDian  atory  waa  exhilMted  on  the  Athenian 
^tn  wiih  aa  many  variationa  aa  dnunaa. 
•  i^^^  prMumed  to  employ  a  aimilar  licenae.  The 
•nometheua  Unbound"  of  iEachylua  auppoaed  the 
'^^^Ddliation  of  Jupiter  with  hia  victim  aa  the  price 
^  ^  diecloaure  of  the  danger  threatened  to  hia 
^Iire  bjr  the  conaummation  of  hia  marriage  with 
^ti«-  Thetia,  according  to  thia  view  of  the  aubject, 
^  given  in  marriage  to  Peleua,  and  Prometheua, 
7^permiaBion  of  Jupiter,  delivered  frem  hia  cap* 
^  hy  Herculea.  Had  I  framed  my  atory  on  thia 
Qiodel,  I  ihould  have  done  no  more  than  have  at* 
leoipted  to  reatore  the  lost  drama  of  iEacbylua;  an 
anbition,  which,  if  my  preference  to  thia  mode  of 
*"*^  the  aubject  had  incited  me  to  cheriidi,  the 
reooUectiQtt  of  the  high  coropariaon  auch  an  attempt 
would  challenge  might  well  abate.  But,  in  truth.  I 
^^  avetBe  from  a  cataatrophe  ao  feeble  aa  that  of 
reconciling  the  Champion  with  the  Oppreaaor  of  man- 
*^-  The  moral  intereat  of  the  fiible,  which  ia  ao 
power&Uy  auatained  by  the  aufleringa  and  endurance 
w  ftometheua,  would  be  annihilated  if  we  could 
<^»ceive  of  him  aa  unaaying  hia  high  knguage  and 
qoaUing  before  hia  aocceaaful  and  perfidioua  adver- 


The  only  imagmaiy  behiff  reaembling  in  any 
degree  Pkometheoa,  ia  Satan;  and  Prometheua  ia,  in 
my  judgment,  a  more  poetical  chamcter  than  Satan, 
becanae,  in  addition  to  courage,  and  m^jeaty,  and  firm 
and  patient  oppoaition  to  omnipotent  fiwce,  he  ia  aua- 
ceptible  of  being  deacribed  aa  exempt  from  the  tainta 
of  ambition,  envy,  revenge,  and  a  deaire  for  peiaonal 
aggrandizement,  which,  in  the  Hero  of  Paradiae  Loat, 
interfere  with  the  intereat  The  duracter  of  Satan 
engendera  in  the  mind  a  pemidoua  caauiatiy,  which 
leada  ua  to  weigh  hia  foulta  with  hia  wionga,  and  to 
excuae  the  former  becauae  the  latter  exceed  all  mea- 
aure.  In  the  minda  of  thoae  who  conaider  that  mag- 
nificent fiction  with  a  religioua  feeling,  it  engendera 
something  worae.  But  Prometheua  ia,  aa  it  were, 
the  t3rpe  of  the  higheat  perfection  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual  nature,  impelled  by  the  pureat  and  the  tmeat 
motivea  to  the  beat  and  nobleat  enda. 

Thia  Poem  waa  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountain 
oua  ruina  of  the  Batha  of  Cancalla,  among  the 
flowery  gladea,  and  thicketa  of  odoriferona  bloaaom- 
ing  treea,  which  are  extended  in  ever-winding  laby- 
rintha  upon  ita  immenae  platibrma  and  diizy  archea 
auapended  in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  aky  of  Rome, 
and  the  efiect  of  the  vigoroiM  awakening  apring  in 
that  divineat  climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which  it 
drenrhea  the  apirita  even  to  intoxication,  were  the 
inspiration. of  thia  drama.  • ' 

The  imagery  which  I  have  employed  will  be 
found,  in  many  inalancea,  to  have  beini  drawn  from 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  or  from  thoae  ex- 
ternal octions  by  which  they  are  expreaaed.  Thia  ia 
uDuaual  in  modem  poetry,  although  Dante  and  Shak- 
apeare  are  full  of  inatancea  of  the  aame  kind :  Dante 
indeed  more  than  any  other  poet,  and  with'  greater 
aucceaa.  But  the  Greek  poeta,  aa  writeia  to  whom  no 
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raoorce  of  awakening  the  sympathy  of  their  oon> 
temporariei  wu  unknown,  were  in  ^  habitual  on 
of  this  power ;  and  it  ie  the  ttndy  of  their  Works 
(since  a  higher  merit  would  probably  be  denied  me), 
to  which  I  am  willing  that  my  readers  should  impute 
this  singularity. 

One  word  is  due  in  candor  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  study  of  contemporary  writings  may  have  tinged 
my  composition,  ibr  such  has  been  a  topic  of  censure 
with  regard  to  poems  fiir  more  popular,  and  indeed 
more  deservedly  popular,  than  mine.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  one  who  inhabiti  the  same  age  with  such 
writers  m  those  who  stand  in  the  Ibremost  ranks  of 
our  own,  can  conscientiously  assure  himself  that  his 
language  and  tone  of  thought  may  not  have  been 
modified  by  the  study  of  the  productions  of  those  ei- 
traordinary  intellects.  It  is  true,  that,  not  the  spirit 
of  their  genius,  but  the  forms  in  which  it  has  mani 
fested  itself,  are  due  less  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
own  minds  than  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  minds  among  which  they 
have  been  produced.  Thus  a  number  of  writers 
possess  the  form,  whilst  they  want  the  spirit  of  those 
whmn,  it  is  alleged,  they  imitate ;  because  the  fi>nner 
is  the  endowment  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  latter  most  be  the  uncommunicated  lighming  of 
their  own  mind 

,  The  peculiar  style  of  intense  and  comprehensive 
imagery  which  distinguishes  the  modem  literature 
of  England,  has  not  been,  as  a  general  power,  the 
product  of  the  imitation  of  any  particular  writer. 
The  mass  of  capabihties  remains  at  every  period 
materially  the  same ;  the  circumstances  which  awaken 
it  to  action  perpetually  change.  If  England  were 
divided  into  for^  republics,  each  equal  in  population 
and  extent  to  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
but  that,  under  institutions  not  more  perfect  than 
dioae  of  Athens,  each  would  produce  philosophers 
and  poets  equal  to  those  Who  (if  we  except  Shak- 
speare)  have  never  been  surpassed.  We  owe  the 
great  writers  of  the  golden  age  of  our  literature  to 
that  fervid  awakening  of  the  public  mind  which 
flhook  to  dust  the  oldest  and  most  oppressive  form  of 
the  Christian  reUgion.  We  owe  Milton  to  the  pro- 
grass  and  development  of  the  same  spirit :  the  sacred 
Milton  was,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  a  republican, 
and  a  bold  inquirer  into  morels  and  religion.  The 
great  writers  of  our  own  age  are,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose,  the  companions  and  forerunners  of  some 
unimagined  change  in  our  social  condition  or  the 
opinions  which  cement  it  The  cloud  of  mind  is 
discharging 'its  collected  lightning,  and  the  equilib- 
rium between  institutions  and  opinions  is  now  re- 
storing, or  is  about  to  be  restored. 

As  to  nnitation,  poetry  is  a  mimetic  art  It  creates, 
but  it  ereates  by  combination  and  representation. 
Poetical  abstractioni  are  beautiful  and  new,  not  be- 
cause the  portions  of  which  they  are  composed  had 
no  previous  enstenoe  in  the  mind  of  man  or  in  nature, 
but  because  the  whole  produced  by  their  combination 
has  some  intelligible  and  beautiful  analogy  with  those 
sources  of  emotion  and  thought,  and  with  the  con- 
tempotaiy  condition  of  them :  one  great  poet  is  a 
masterpiece  of  nature,  which  another  not  only  ought 
to  study  but  inust  smdy.  He  might  as  vrisely  and  as 
easily  determine  that  his  mind  should  no  longer  be 


the  mirror  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  viiUeiimYene. 
as  ezdode  fiom  his  oxilemplationdie  beantiiiil  wfaicli 
exists  in  the  writings  of  a  great  oontemponry.  Hie 
pretence  of  doing  it  would  be  a  presomptioo  in  iny 
but  the  greatest ;  the  eflect,  even  in  hini,  would  be 
strained,  unnatural,  and  inefiectual.  A  poet  ia  ifae 
combined  product  of  such  internal  powen  as  modify 
the  nature  of  others ;  and  of  such  extemsl  inflnenco 
as  excite  and  sustain  these  powers ;  hs  ii  not  (rk. 
but  both.  Every  man's  mind  is,  in  ihii  reipect, 
modified  by  all  the  otgects  of  nature  and  vt;  by 
every  word  and  every  snggestiaa  wfaicli  he  ever  ad- 
mitted to  act  upon  his  ooosciooeneBs;  it  ii  the  mimr 
upon  which  all  forms  are  refiected,  snd  in  wiurk 
ihey  compose  one  form.  Fbets,  not  othenviM  thn 
philosophen.  painters,  sculptors,  and  mundais,  iie, 
in  one  sense,  the  creators,  and  in  anotfaer,  the  at- 
ations,  of  their  age.  From  this  subjection  the  lo&(« 
do  not  escape.  There  is  a  similarity  between  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  between  .^^hylus  ejid  Eoriiidei,  b^ 
tween  Virgil  and  Horace,  between  Dents  and  iV 
trarch,  between  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher,  betvfeeo 
Dryden  and  Pope ;  each  has  a  generic  reiemUanpe 
under  which  dieir  specific  distinctions  sre  amnged. 
If  this  similarity  be  the  result  of  imitation,  I  am  will- 
ing to  confess  that  I  have  imitated. 

Let  this  opportunity  be  conceded  to  ne  of  a<^- 
knowledging  that  I  have,  what  a  Scotch  phiksopber 
characteristically  terms,  **  a  passion  for  refenung  ii» 
world :"  what  passion  inciteid  him  to  write  and  pul>- 
lish  his  book,  he  omita  to  explain.  For  my  pan.  I 
had  rather  be  damned  with  Plato  snd  Lord  B«m 
than  go  to  Heaven  with  Pkley  and  Malthoi.  Boi  i| 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  dedicate  my  poetkal 
compositions  solely  to  the  direct  enforcement  of  ^^ 
form,  or  that  I  consider  them  in  any  degree  » t«t 
taining  a  reasoned  system  on  the  theoiy  of  hBiain 
life.  Didactic  poetry  is  my  abhorrence ;  DoduQg  cm 
be  equally  well  expressed  in  prose  that  ia  not  tediw 
and  supererogatory  in  verse.  My  purpoee  haa  hitherto 
been  simply  to  femiliarize  the  highly  r^^^ 
nation  of  the  more  select  classes  of  poetical  rwden 
with  beautiiul  idealisms  of  moral  excellence ;  ai^«<« 
that  nntil  the  mind  can  love,  and  adinire.  and  mtf 
and  hope,  and  endur«,  reasoned  principlea  of  nm 
conduct  are  seeds  cast  upon  the  highway  of  u^* 
which  the  unconscious  passenger  trample*  in'"  ""* 
although  they  would  bear  the  harvest  of  hii  1*PP^ 
ness.  Should  I  Uve  to  accomplish  what  I  porp^* 
that  is,  produce  a  s]rstematical  history  of  what  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  genuine  elemenfii  of  hnman » 
ciety,  let  not  die  advocates  of  injustice  ^^' 
^tition  flatter  themselves  that  I  shouW  tske  iWyi® 
rather  than  Plato  as  my  model.  . 

The  having  spoken  of  myself  with  unaflecled  n«^ 
dom  will  need  little  apology  with  the  csndid;  >» 
let  the  uncandid  confider  that  they  »AJ"^*°J*r 
than  their  own  hearts  and  minds  by  iDiarepn«w^ 
tion.  Whatever  talents  a  person  may  .?J^2L 
amuse  and  instruct  others,  be  they  ever  » iwo»»^" 
able,  he  is  yet  bound  to  exert  them  •  if  ** JjJJ^ 
be  ineffectual,  let  the  /punishment  of  an  vbbcc^ 
plished  purpose  have  been  sufficient;  let  none  worn 
themselves  to  heap  the  dost  of  oblivion  up«  ■■ 
eflforts;  the  pUe  they  raise  wUl  betray  hia  g»« 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  unknown- 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


FkOIIBTHBUB. 
DmOGOROON. 

JuFrrou 
The  Eartb. 

OCEAK. 

Aroixa 

MXMCUKY. 

HiRCum. 
Asia,         i 
PAjfTHKA,  >  Ooeemidei, 

Ions,         S 

Tke  Pbahtabm  of  Jdpitkr. 

T%e  SniUT  of  the  Eaetb. 

SrnUTB  OF  THE  UOUES. 

Sfieits.    Echoes.    Fawns. 

FUEISS. 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND. 


ACT  I. 

Sccw.  a  Ramne  t^  ley  Rocks  in  the  Indian  Onua. 
m.  Pbomethius  M  rftaooiwrrf  &mi«i  to  tt«  Preci- 
met.  Panthka  ami  Ione  an  mattd  at  hii  feet. 
Tme,  Night.  Dwing  the  Scene,  Mornmg  doiely 
breakM. 

PEOMETHEnS. 

Monarch  of  Gods  and  Demons,  and  all  Spuito 
Bat  One,  who  throng  those  bright  and  rolling  worUs 
\\1ik^  Tboa  and  I  «lone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepleis  eyes!  regard  this  Earth, 
iiade  maliitadinoiu  with  thy  ilavee,  whom  thou 
Reqaitest  fcr  knee-wonhip,  prayer,  and  praise, 
And  toil,  and  hecatombi  of  broken  hearts, 
Wvh  Hoar  and  self-coniempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyelesB  in  hate, 
Hasi  tboa  made  reign  and  triumph,  to  thy  icom. 
O'er  mine  own  misery  and  Ihy  vain  revenge. 
Three  thoiuand  yean  of  tleep-unahelter'd  hours, 
And  moi»ents  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 
1111  they  aeem'd  years,  torture  and  solitude, 
Scom  and  despair,— these  are  mine  empire, 
More  glorious  iar  than  that  which  thou  surveyest 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O,  Mighty  God ! 
AJmighty,  had  I  deign'd  to  share  the  shame 
Of  ihine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 
Nail'd  to  this  wall  of  eagle-baffling  mountain, 
Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured ;  without  herb, 
Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  life. 
Ah  me.  alas!  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever! 

No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope !    Yet  I  endure. 
1  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  fell? 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
Has  it  not  seen  I   The  Sea,  in  storm  or  cahn. 
Heaven's  ever-changing  Shadow,  spread  below, 
Hsve  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony  ? 
Ah  me!  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  over ! 

The  crawling  glacieis  pierce  me  with  the  spears 
Of  their  moon-fieeang  crystals ;  the  bright  chains 


Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 
Heaven's  winged  hoimd,  polluting  fiom  thy  lips 
His  beak  in  poison  not  Us  own,  tears  up 
My  heart;  aiid  shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by, 
The  ghasdy  people  of  the  realm  of  dream, 
Mocking  me:  and  the  Earthquake-fiends  are  charged 
TV)  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 
When  the  rocks  split  and  dose  again  behind : 
While  fiom  their  loud  abysses  howling  throng 
The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 
Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen  hail. 
And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night, 
Whether  one  breaks  the  hoar  fiost  of  the  mom, 
Or  starry,  dim,  and  slow,  the  other  climbs 
The  leaden-color'd  east ;  for  then  they  lead 
The  wingless,  crawling  hours,  one  among  whom 
—As  some  dark  Priest  hales  the  reluctant  victim- 
Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  King,  to  kiss  the  blood 
From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample  thee 
If  they  disdain'd  not  such  a  prostrate  slave. 
Disdain!  Ah  no!  I  pity  thee.    What  ruin 
Will  hunt  thee  undefended  through  the  wide  Heaven! 
How  wUl  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth  with  terror, 
Gape  like,  a  hell  within !  I  speak  in  grief. 
Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more 
As  then,  ere  misery  made  me  wise.    The  cuise 
Once  breathed  <Mi  thee  I  would  recall.  Ye  Mountains, 
Whose  many-voiced  Echoes,  through  the  mist 
Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that  spell ! 
Ye  icy  Springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling  fiost, 
Which  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 
Shuddering  through  India!  Thou  serenest  Air, 
Through  which  the  Sun  walks  burning  without  beams ! 
And  ye  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poind  wings 
Hung  mute  and  moveless  o'er  yon  hosh'd  abyss. 
As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  made  rock 
The  orbed  world  !  If  then  my  words  had  power. 
Though  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish 
Is  dead  within;  although  no  memory  be 
Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now ! 
What  was  Uiat  curse?  for  ye  all  heard  me  speak. 


FIRST  VOICE  :   FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Thrice  three  hiikKtred  thousand  years 
O'er  the  Earthquake's  couch  we  stood : 

Oft,  as  men  convulsed  with  fears. 
We  trembled  in  our  multitude. 

SECOND  VOICE :   FROM  THE  SFRINOS. 

Thunderbolts  had  parch'd  our  water. 
We  had  been  stain'd  with  bitter  blood. 

And  had  run  mute,  'mid  shrieks  of  slaughter, 
Through  a  city  and  a  solitude. 

THIRD  VOICE  :  FROM  THE  AIR. 

I  had  clothed,  since  Earth  uprose. 
Its  wastes  in  colors  not  their  own ;  - 

And  oft  had  my  serene  repose 
Been  cloven  by  many  a  rending  groan. 

FOURTH  VOICE :   FROM  THE  WHIRLWINDS. 

We  had  soer'd  beneath  these  mountains 
Unresting  ages ;  nor  had  thunder, 

Nor  yoo  volcano's  flaming  fountains. 
Nor  any  power  above  or  under 
Ever  made  us  route  with  wonder. 
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FIMT  V1MCI. 

But  never  boVd  our  snowy  crest 
As  at  the  voice  of  thine  unresL 


SKCOND  VOICE. 

Never  such  a  sound  before 
To  the  Indian  waves  we  bore. 
A  pibt  asleep  on  the  howling  sea 
Leap'd  up  fiom  the  deck  in  agony. 
And  hearid,  and  cried,  *'  Ah,  woe  is  me  !'* 
And  died  as  mad  as  Uie  wild  waves  be. 

THIRD  voice 

By  such  dread  words  from  Earth  to  HesfVen 
My  still  realm  was  never  riven : 
When  iti  wound  was  closed,  there  stood 
Darkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood. 

rouRTH  voics. 

And  we  shrank  back :  for  dreams  of  ruin 
To  fioaen  caves  our  flight  pursuing 
Made  us  keep  silence— thu»— and  d&u^^ 
Though  silence  is  a  hell  to  us. 

TBS  KARTH. 

The  tongnelesi  Caverns  of  the  craggy  hills 
Cried,  "  Misery  !'*  then ,'  the  hollow  Heaven  replied, 
**  Misery !  *'  And  the  Ocean's  purple  waves, 
Climbiiig  the  land,  howl'd  to  the  lashing  winds. 
And  the  pale  nations  heard  it,  **  Misery!" 

PROHKTHZUS. 

I  hear  a  sound  of  voices :  not  the  voice 
Which  I  gave  forth.    Mother,  thy  sons  and  thou 
Scorn  him,  without  whose  all-enduiing  will 
Beneadi  the  fierce  oomipotence  of  Jove, 
Both  they  and  thou  had  vanish'd,  like  thin  mist 
Unrolled  on  the  morning  wind.    Know  ye  not  me, 
The  'Htan  ?    He  who  made  his  agony 
The  barrier  to  your  else  all-conquering  foe  ? 
Oh,  rock-emboaom'd  lawns,  and  snow-fed  streams. 
Now  seen  athwart  fiore  vapon,  deep  below. 
Through  whose  o*ershadowing  woods  I  wander'd  once 
With  Asia,  drinking  life  from  her  loved  eyes  ; 
Why  scorns  the  spirit  which  informs  ye,  now 
To  coidmune  with  me  f  roe  alone,  who  check*d. 
As  one  who  checks  a  fiend-drawn  charioteer, 
The  fidsehood  and  the  force  of  him  who  reigns 
Supreme,  and  with  the  groans  of  pining  slaves 
FOls  your  dim  glen  and  liquid  wildernesses : 
Why  answer  ye  not,  still?  Brethren! 

THE  EARTH. 

They  dare  not 

PROMITBItJa. 

Who  dares  r  for  I  would  hear  that  curse  again. 

Ha !  what  an  awful  whisper  rises  up! 

T  is  scarce  like  sound  :  it  tingles  through  the  fnune 

As  lightning  tingles,  hovering  ere  it  strike. 

Speak,  Spirit !  finom  &ine  inorganic  voice 

I  only  know  diat  thou  art  moving  near 

And  love.     How  cursed  I  him  ? 

THE  EARTH. 

How  canst  thou  hear, 
Who  knowest  not  the  language  of  the  dead  t 

FROMRTRKOR 

Thou  art  a  living  spirit;  speak  as  they. 


THE  EARTH. 

I  dare  not  speak  like  life,  lest  Heaveii*i  6&  King 
Should  hear,  and  link  me  to  smne  wheel  of  pein 
More  torturing  than  the  one  whereon  I  loU. 
Subtle  thou  art  and  good ;  and  dwugh  dM  Gods 
Hear  not  this  voice,  yet  thou  art  more  than  God, 
Being  wise  and  kind :  earnestly  heaiksn  now. 

PROMXTHRUB. 

Obscurely  through  my  brain,  like  shadowi  dim, 
Sweep  awful  thoughts,  mpid  and  thick.   I  feel 
Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love,' 
Yet  'tis  not  pleasure. 

TBX  EARTH. 

No,  Aou  canst  not  hear: 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  ii  known 
Only  to  those  who  die. 

PR0NRTHX08. 

And  what  art  tfaoo, 
O,  melancholy  Voice  f 

THE  EARTH. 

I  am  Ihe  Earth, 
Thy  mother :  she  within  whose  atony  vein, 
To  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree 
Whose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  fioam  air, 
Joy  ran,  as  blood  within  a  living  frame, 
Wlien  diou  didat  from  her  boaom,  like  a  ckwd 
Of  glory,  ariae,  a  apirit  of  hotn  jojr ! 
And  at  thy  voioe  her  pining  aona  uplified 
Their  proatrato  brows  from  the  pdlating  dort, 
And  our  almighty  Tyrant  widi  fierce  £ead 
Grew  pale,  until  his  thunder  chain'd  thee  here. 
Then,  see  those  million  worids  which  huin  and  nO 
Around  us :  their  inhahitanti  beheld 
A^r  sphered  light  wane  in  wide  Heavea;  theM 
Was  UAed  by  stran(j;e  tempeai,  and  new  fire 
From  earthquake-rifted  mountains  of  brij^tavm 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneafii  HeaTen'i  fiewii 
Lightning  and  Inundation  Tez'd  the  plaioi ; 
Blue  thiatlea  bloom'd  in  dtiea;  fbodle«  foadi 
Within  vohiptuous  chambera  panting  cnwl'd ; 
MHien  Plague  had  fiillen  on  roan, and  beamandwrn 

And  Famine  \  and  Mack  blight  on  heih  and  tree; 
And  in  the  corn,  and  vinea,  and  meadowfFM 
Teem*d  ineradicable  poiaooous  weeds 
Draining  their  growth,  for  my  wan  breast  wai  dry 
With  grief;  and  the  thin  air,  my  faraatb,  wai m^ 
With  the  contagion  of  a  niother*a  bato 
Breathed  on  her  child's  destroyer;  aye,  I  heard 
Thy  curae,  the  which,  if  thou  rememberert  v^ 
Yet  my  innuroemble  seas  and  streama, 
Mountains,  and  caves,  and  vrinds,  snd  yno  widev^ 
And  the  iiuirliculate  people  of  the  dead, 
Preserve,  a  treasured  apell.    We  meditate 
In  aecret  joy  and  hope  those  dieadfhl  woRh. 
But  dare  not  apeak  them. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Venerable  mother! 
All  else  who  live  and  suffer  take  from  thee  ^^ 
Some  comfort ;  flowers,  and  fhiita,  and  happy  aModi 
And  love,  though  fleeting ;  thsuB  may  not  be  nuttf 
But  mine  own  worda,  I  pny,  deny  me  not 

THE  EARTH. 

They  ahall  be  told.    Ere  Babylon  waa  doit. 
The  Magna  Zoroaater,  my  dead  child. 
Met  hia  own  image  watlong  in  the  gaidea 
That  apparition,  aole  of  men,  he  aaw. 
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fm  Imow  there  are  two  woridf  of  liJo  and  death : 
One  dtet  which  diou  beholdeat ;  bnt  the  other 
b  undememth  the  grave*  when  do  mhafait 
The  afaadowi  of  all  ibmifl  that  think  and  live 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more ; 
Dreama  and  the  light  imagininp  of  men. 
And  all  that  fiiith  creates  or  love  deairea. 
Terrible,  strange,  sublime  and  beauteous  shapea. 
There  thou  art.  and  dost  hang,  a  writhing  shade, 
'Mid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains;  all  the  goda 
Are  there,  and  aJl  the  powers  of  namelesi  worlds. 
Vut,  sceptred  phantoms ;  heroes,  men.  and  beasti ; 
And  Demogoigon,  a  tremendous  gloom ; 
And  he.  the  supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  throne 
or  burning  gold    Son.  one  of  these  shall  utter 
The  cone  which  all  remember.    Call  at  will 
Thine  own  ghost,  or  the  ghost  of  Jupiter. 
Hades  or  Tjrphon.  or  what  mightier  Gods 
From  all-prolifie  Evil,  since  thy  ruin 
Have  sprung,  and  trampled  on  my  prostrate  sons. 
Ask,  and  they  must  reply :  so  the  revenge 
or  the  Supreme  may  sweep  through  vacant  shades^ 
As  rainy  wind  through  the  abandon*d  gate 
Of  aiallen  palace. 

PROMKTHSnS. 

Mother,  let  not  aught 
Of  that  whidi  may  be  evil,  pass  agaki 
My  lips,  or  Aoae  of  aught  resembling  me. 
Phsntasm  of  Jupiter,  arise,  appear! 

lONI. 

My  wings  are  folded  o*er  mine  ean : 

Mf  wings  are  crosMd  o*er  mine  eyes : 
Tet  tfirough  their  silver  shade  appean. 

And  through  their  lulling  plumes  arise, 
A  Shape,  a  throng  of  sounds ; 

May  it  be  no  ill  to  thee, 
O  dMm  of  many  wounds! 
Near  whom,  for  our  sweet  sister'a  sake. 
Ew  ttua  we  watch  and  wake. 

PAMTHIA. 

Tlhe  lound  is  of  whirlwind  imderground. 

Earthquake,  and  fire,  and  mountains  cloven ; 
Hie  shape  is  awful  like  the  sound. 

Clodied  in  dark  purple,  star-inwoven. 
A  aoeptre  of  pale  gold 

To  stay  steps  proud,  o*er  the  slow  cloud 
Ifia  veiAed  hand  doth  hold. 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  strong, 
like  one  who  does,  not  raflers  wrong. 

PHANTABM  OF  JtrPITEa. 

Why  have  the  secret  powers  of  this  strange- world 
Driven  me.  a  firail  and  empty  phantom,  hither 
On  direst  storms  ?  What  uiuiccustom'd  sounds 
Are  hovering  on  my  lips,  unlike  the  voice 
^^ith  which  our  pallid  race  hold  ghastly  talk 
In  darkness  f  And.  proud  suflbrer,  who  art  thou  ? 

raoMrninm. 
'^''^taiendous  Image !  as  thou  art  must  be 
He  whom  thou  shadowest  forth.    I  am  his  foe. 
The  Titan.    Speak  the  words  which  I  would  hear. 
AJihoogh  no  thought  inform  thine  empty  voice. 


Tm  KARTR. 

!  And  though  your  echoes  must  be  mute, 


Gray  mountaina.  and  old  woodi.  and  haunted  apringi. 
Prophatio  oavaa,  and  isle^nrrounding  streams. 
Rejoice  to  hear  what  yet  ya  cannot  speak. 

PHANTASM. 

A  spirit  seues  me  and  speaks  within  i 
It  tears  me  as  fire  tears  a  thunder^clood. 

PAlfTHXA. 

See,  how  he  lifhi  his  mighty  looks,  the  Heaven 
Darkens  above. 

lONB. 

He  speaks !  0  shelter  me ! 

PROMITinCUS. 

I  see  the  cune  on  gestures  proud  and  cold. 
And  looks  of  firm  defiance,  and  calm  hate. 
And  such  despair  as  mocka  itself  with  smiles. 
Written  as  on  a  scroll:  yet  speak:  Oh,  speak! 

PHANTAtM. 

Fiend,  I  defy  thee!  with  a  calm.  fix*d  mind. 
All  that  diou  canst  inflict  I  bid  thee  do ; 

Foul  Tyrant  both  of  Gods  and  Human-kind. 
One  only  being  shalt  thou  not  subdue. 

Rain  then  thy  plagues  upon  me  here, 

Ghastly  disease,  and  frenzying  fear; 

And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 

Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire 
lightning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  legion'd  fomia 
Of  furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding 


Ay,  do  thy  worst    Thou  art  omnipotent 
O'er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  thee  power. 

And  my  own  wiU.    Be  thy  swift  mischiefi  sent 
To  blatt  mankind,  from  you  ethereal  tower. 

Let  thy  m^ignant  spirit  move 

In  darioiess  over  those  I  love : 

On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 

The  utmoat  torture  of  thy  hato; 
And  thus  devote  to  sleepleai  agony. 
This  undeclining  head  while  thou  must  reign  on  high. 

But  thou,  who  art  the  God  and  Lord:  O.  thou. 

Who  fiUest  vrith  thy  soul  ttiis  world  of  woe. 
To  whom  all  things  of  Earth  and  Heaven  do  bow 

In  fear  and  worship :  all-prevailing  foe ! 
I  curse  thee !  let  a  suflerer's  cune 
Clasp  thee,  his  torturer,  like  remorse ; 
Till  thine  Infinity  shall  be 
A  robe  of  envenom'd  digony ; 
And  thine  Omnipotonce  a  crown  of  pain. 
To  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy  dissolving  brain. 

Heap  on  thy  soul,  by  virtue  of  this  Curae, 

ni  deeds,  then  be  thou  damn'd.  beholding  good  ,* 
Both  infinite  as  is  the  universe. 

And  thou,  and  thy  self-torturing  solitude. 
An  awful  image  of  calm  power 
Though  now  thou  sittest.  let  the  hour 
Come,  when  thou  must  appear  to  be 
That  which  thou  art  internally. 
And  after  many  a  folse  and  fruitleas  crime. 
Soom  track  thy  lagging  foil  through  boundleaa  space 
and  time. 


pjtoMinncus. 
Were  these  my  words.  O  Parent  ? 
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not  SAETH. 

They  wen  thine. 

PftOUTHXOB. 

It  doth  repent  me :  worda  are  quick  and  vain : 
Grief  for  awhile  is  blind,  and  bo  was  mine. 
I  wiih  no  living  thing  to  rafler  pain. 

TBI  EARTH. 

Misery,  Oh  miaery  to  me, 
That  Jove  at  length  ahonld  vanquish  thee. 
Wail,  howl  aloud.  Land  and  Sea, 
The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer  ye. 
Howl,  Spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Your  refuge,  your  defence  lies  &Uen  and  van- 
quished. 

FIMT  ECHO. 

Lies  fidlen  and  vanquished ! 

SECOND  ECHO. 

Fallen  and  vanquished ! 

lONE. 

Fear  not :  'tis  but  some  passing  spasm. 

The  Titan  is  unvanquish'd  still. 
But  see,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 

Of  yon  ibrk'd  and  snowy  hill 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 

With  golden-sandall'd  feet,  that  glow 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye, 
like  rose^nsanguined  ivory, 

A  Shape  comes  now. 
Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpent«inctnred  wand. 

PANTHEA. 

Tis  Jove's  world-wandering  herald.  Mercury. 

lONB. 

And  who  are  those  with  hydra  tresses 
And  iron  wings  that  climb  the  wind,* 

Whom  the  frowning  God  represses 
Uke  vapors  steaming  up  behind, 

Clanging  loud,  an  endless  crowd — 

PANTHEA. 

These  are  Jove's  tempest-walking  hounds. 
Whom  he  gluts  with  groans  and  blood. 
When  charioted  on  sulphurous  cloud 

He  bursts  Heaven's  bounds. 

lONE. 

Are  Ihey  now  led,  from  the  thin  dead 
On  new  pangs  to  be  fed? 

PANTHEA. 

The  Titan  looks  as  ever,  firm,  not  proud. 


Ha!  I  scent  life! 


FIRST  FtTRY. 
SECOND  FURY. 

Let  me  but  look  into  his  eyes ! 


THIRD  FURT. 

The  hope  of  torturing  him  smells  like  t  heap 
Of  corpses,  to  a  death-bird  after  battle. 

FIRST  FURV. 

Duest  thou  delay,  O  Herald !  take  cheer,  Hounds 


plenaetoog 


Of  Hell :  what  if  the  Son  of  Maia  soob 
Should  make  us  food  and  spori— who  can 
The  Omnipotent  f 

MSRCtTRT. 

Back  to  your  towers  of  inm. 
And  gnash  beside  the  streams  of  fire,  and  wail 
Tour  Ibodless  teeth.    Geryon,  arise !  and  Gorgoo, 
Chimnra,  and  thou  Sphinx,  subtlest  of  fiends. 
Who  ministor'd  to  Thebes  Heaven's  poiaoa'd  wine. 
Unnatural  love,  and  more  uimatnral  hate : 
These  shall  perform  your  tarii. 

FIRST  FURT. 

Oh,  mercy!  mercy! 
We  die  with  our  desire:  drive  us  not  bac^ ! 

BIERCURY. 

Crouch  then  in  silence. 

'  Awful  Sofierer! 
To  thee  unwilling,  most  unwillingly 
I  come,  by  the  great  Father's  will  driven  down. 
To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 
Alas  I  I  pity  thee,  and  hate  myself 
That  I  can  do  no  more :  aye  from  thy  sight 
Returning,  fer  a  season,  Heaven  seems  hell. 
So  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  day. 
Smiling  reproach.    Wise  art  thou,  firm  and  good. 
But  vainly  wouldst  stand  forth  alone  in  strife 
Against  the  Omnipotent ;  ob  yon  clear  lamps 
That  measure  and  divide  the  weary  yean 
From  which  there  is  no  refuge,  long  hare  taught 
And  long  must  teach.    Even  now  thy  Tortorer  anas 
With  the  strange  might  of  unimagined  pains 
The  powers  who  scheme  slow  agonies  in  HeU, 
And  my  oomnussion  is  to  lead  them  here. 
Or  what  more  subtle,  foul,  or  savage  fiends 
People  the  abyss,  and  leave  them  to  their  tssk. 
Be  it  not  so !  there  is  a  secret  known  . 
To  thee,  and  to  none  e)se  of  living  things 
Which  may  transfer  tibe  sceptre  of  wide  Heaven, 
The  fear  of  which  perplexes  the  Supreme : 
Clothe  it  in  words,  and  bid  it  clasp  his  dirane 
In  intercession ;  bend  thy  soul  in  prayer. 
And  like  a  suppliant  in  some  gorgeous  fene. 
Let  the  will  Imeel  within  thy  haughty  heart : 
For  benefits  and  meek  submissiob  tame 
The  fiercest  and  the  mightiest 

PROMETHEUS. 

Evil  minds 
Change  good  to  their  own  nature.    I  gave  all 
He  httf ;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day :  whether  the  Sun 
Split  my  parch'd  skin,  or  in  the  moony  night 
'Hie  crystal-winged  snow  cling  round  my  hair  : 
Whilst  my  beloved  race  is  trampled  down 
By  his  thought-executing  ministorB. 
Such  is  the  tyrant's  recompense :  'tis  just  : 
He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good ; 
And  for  a  world  bestow'd,  or  a  friend  lost. 
He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame;  not  gratitude  .- 
He  but  requites  me  for  his  own  misdeed. 
Kindness  to  such  is  keen  reproach,  which  breaks 
With  bitter  stings  the  light  slc^p  of  Revenge. 
Submission,  thou  dost  know  I  cannot  try : 
For  what  sobmiMion  but  that  fatal  woid. 
The  death^seal  of  mankind's  captivity. 
Like  the  Sicilian's  hair«uspended  sword. 
Which  trembles  o'er  his  crown,  would  ha  accept, 
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Or  could  I  yield  r  Which  yet  I  will  not  yield. 

Let  othen  flatter  Crimea  where  it  nts  throned 

Id  brief  Omnipotence :  secure  are  they : 

For  Justicet  when  triumphant,  will  weep  down 

Pit7  not  punishment,  on  her  own  wrongs, 

Too  much  avenged  by  those  who  err.    I  wait, 

Enduring  thus,  the  retributiTe  hour 

Which  since  we  spake  is  even  nearer  now. 

Bui  hark,  the  heU-hounds  clamor:  fear  delay: 

Behold !  Heaven  lowen  under  thy  Father^s  frown. 

MERCuav. 
Oh,  that  we  might  be  spared.    I  to  inflict. 
And  thou  to  sufier    Once  more  answer  me : 
Thou  knowest  not  the  period  of  Jove's  power? 

PEOMETHEDS. 

I  know  but  this,  that  it  roust  come. 

NERCUEY. 

Alas! 
lliou  canst  not  count  thy  years  to  come  of  pam  ? 

rROMETHEOI. 

They  last  while  Jove  m«t«eign :  nor  more  nor  1 
Do  I  desire  or  fear. 

MERCURY. 

Yet  pause,  and  plunge 
loto  Etemily,  where  recorded  time. 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age, 
Seenw  tmt «  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight, 
"nil  it  sink,  dizzy,  blind,  lost,  shelterless ; 
Pendtance  it  has  not  number*d  the  slow  years 
Which  tiioa  must  spend  in  torture,  unreprieved  f 

raOUETHEUS. 

Pfcrchance  no  thought  can  count  them,  yet  they  pass. 

MERCURY. 

If  thou  raight'st  dwell  among  the  Gods  the  while, 
Upp'd  in  voluptuous  joy  ? 

PROMSTHSUI. 

I  would  not  quit 
This  bleak  ravine,  thtee  unrepentant  pains. 

MERCURY. 

Alas!  I  wonder  at,  yet  pity  thee. 

TROMETHEUS. 

Pity  the  aelPdtfpising  slaves  of  Heaven, 
Not  me,  within  whose  mind  sits  peace  serene, 
Ab  light  in  the  sun,  throned :  how  vain  is  talk ! 
Call  up  the  fiends. 

lONE. 

0,  sister,  look !   While  fire 
Has  cloven  to  the  roots  yon  huge  snow-loaded  cedar; 
How  iearfiilly  God's  thunder  howls  behind ! 

MERCURY. 

I  must  obey  his  words  and  thine :  alas ! 
Most  heavily  remorse  hangs  at  my  heart! 

rANTHEA. 

^  where  the  child  of  Heaven,  with  winged  feet, 
Rona  down  die  slanted  sunlight  of  the  dawn. 

lONE. 

Dear  sister,  close  thy  plumes  over  thine  eyes. 
Lest  thou  behold  and  die :  they  come :  they  come, 
Qaekening  the  birth  of  day  with  countless  wings. 
And  hollow  underneath,  like  death. 


louaortal'ntaD! 


FIRST  FURY. 


SECOND  FURY. 


Prometheus ! 


THIRB  FURY. 

Champion  of  Heaven's  slaves ! 

FR0METHEU8. 

He  whom  some  dreadful  voice  invokes  is  here, 
Prometheus,  the  chain'd  Titan.    Horrible  forms. 
What  and  who  are  ye  ?   Never  yet  there  came 
Phantasms  so  foul  throu^  mon8ter>teeming  Hell 
From  the  aU-miscreative  brain  of  Jove ; 
Whilst  I  behold  such  execrable  shapes, 
Methinks  I  grow  like  what  I  contemplate. 
And  laugh  and  stare  in  lotheaome  sympathy. 

FIRST  FURY. 

We  are  the  ministers  of  pain  and  fear. 
And  disappointment,  and  mistrust,  and  hate. 
And  clinging  crime ;  and  as  lean  dogs  pursue 
Through  wood  and  lake  some  struck  and  sobbing  fiiwn. 
We  track  aU  things  that  weep,  and  bleed,  and  live. 
When  the  great  King  betrays  them  to  our  will. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Oh !  many  fearful  natures  in  one  name, 
I  know  ye ;  and  these  lakes  and  echoes  know 
The  darkness  and  the  clangor  of  your  wings. 
But  why  more  hideous  than  your  lothed  selves 
Gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  deep  f 

SECOND  FURY. 

We  knew  not  that:  Sisters,  rejoice,  rejoice! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Can  aught  exult  in  its  deformity  f 

SECOND  FURY. 

The  beauty  of  delight  makes  bveis  glad, 

Gazing  on  one  another :  so  are  we. 

As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priestess  kneels 

To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowers 

The  aerial  crimson  fiilk,  flushing  her  cheek. 

So  fiom  our  victims'  destined  agony 

The  shade  which  is  our  form  invests  us  round, 

Else  we  are  shapeless  as  our  mother  Night 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  laugh  3rour  power,  and  lus  who  sent  you  here. 
To  lowest  scorn.    Pour  forth  the  cup  of  pain. 

FIRST  FURY. 

Thon  thinkest  we  will  rend  thee  bone  frran  bone 
And  nerve  from  nerve,  working  like  fire  within  7 

PROMETHEUS. 

Fain  is  my  element,  as  hate  is  thine ; 
Ye  rend  me  now :  I  care  not 

SECOND  FURY. 

Dost  imagine 
We  will  but  laugh  into  thy  Udleas  eyes  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  weigh  not  what  ye  do,  but  what  ye  sufller. 
Being  evil.    Cruel  was  the  power  which  call'd 
You,  or  aught  else  so  wretched,  into  light, 

THIRD  FURY. 

Thou  think'st  we  will  live  through  thee,  one  by  one, 
like  animal  life,  and  though  we  can  obscure  not 
The  soul  which  bums  within,  that  we  will  dwell 
Beside  it,  like  a  vain  loud  multitude 
Vexing  the  self-content  of  wisest  men : 
That  we  will  be  dread  thought  beneath  thy  brain, 
And  foul  desire  round  thine  astonish'd  heart. 
And  blood  within  thy  lab]rrinthine  veins. 
Crawling  like  agony. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Why  ye  are  thus  now ; 
Yet  am  I  long  over  myself,  and  rule 
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The  torturing  and  conflictizig  tfarangB  witfiin. 
As  JoY«  rules  yon  when  Hell  grows  mutiiious. 

CHOR08  OP  Ftmna. 
From  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fiom  the  euds  of  the 

earth. 
Where  the  night  has  its  gmve  and  the  morning  its 
birth. 

Comef  come,  come ! 
Oh,  ye  who  shake  hills  with  the  scream  of  3four  mirth. 
When  dties  sink  howling  in  ruin ;  and  ye 
Who  with  wingless  footsteps  trample  the  sea. 
And  close  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine's  track. 
Sit  chattering  with  joy  on  the  (bodless  wreck : 
Come,  come,  come ! 
Leave  the  bed,  low,  cold,  and  red, 
Strew'd  beneath  a  nation  dcful ; 
Leave  the  hatred,  as  in  ashes 

Fire  is  left  for  future  burning : 
It  will  bunt  in  bloodier  flashes 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  returning : 
Leave  the  self-contempt  im^danted 
In  young  spirits,  sense-enchanted, 

Miseiy's  yet  unkindled  fuel : 
Leav«  Hell's  secrets  half  unchanted, 

To  the  maniac  dreamer ;  cruel 
More  than  ye  can  be  with  hate^ 
Is  he  with  fear. 

Come,  oome,  come! 
We  are  steaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gate. 
And  we  burthen  the  blasts  of  the  atmosphere, 
But  vainly  we  toil  till  ye  come  here. 

lONK. 

Sister,  I  hear  the  thunder  of  aew  wings- 

PANTHXA. 

Tliese  solid  mountains  quiver  with  the  sound 
Even  as  the  tremulous  air :  their  shadows  make 
The  space  within  my  plumes  more  black  than  night 

FIRffT  FURT. 

Your  call  was  as  a  winged  car, 
Driven  on  whirlwinds  fast  and  far : 
It  wrapt  us  from  red  gulfi  of  war. 

SECOND  FURY. 

From  wide  cities,  fiunine-wasted ; 

TURD  FURY. 

Groans  half  heard,  and  blood  untasted ; 

FOURTH  Ftrnv. 
Kingly  conclaves,  stem  and  cold. 
Where  blood  with  gold  is  bought  and  sold; 

FIFTH  FURY. 

From  the  furnace,  white  and  hot. 
In  which — 

A  FURY. 

Speak  not ;  whisper  not : 
I  know  all  that  ye  would  tell. 
But  to  speak  might  break  the  spell 
Which  must  bend  the  Invincible, 

The  stem  of  thought ; 
He  yet  defies  the  deepest  power  Of  BsU. 


Tear  the  veil! 


FURY. 


AMOTBER  FURY. 

It  is  torn. 

CHORUS. 

The  pole  staii  of  (be  ims 
Shine  on  a  misery  to  be  borne. 
Dost  thou  faint,  migh^  Titan  7  We  laugh  thee  to  xm. 
Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge  thoa  wakeu'dti 

for  man? 
Then  was  kindled  within  hira  a  thint  which  Mimn 
Those  perishing  waters ;  a  thiist  of  fierce  fever, 
Hope,  love,  doubt,  desire,  which  oonsuffls  him  for  evei. 
One  came  forth  of  gentle  ii-ordt 
Smiling  on  the  sanguine  earth  ; 
His  words  outlived  him,  like  swifl  poinn 

Withering  up  truth,  peace,  and  pity. 
Look !  where  round  the  wide  honzon 

Many  a  million-peopled  city 
Vomits  smoke  in  the  bright  air. 
Mark  that  outcry  of  despair! 
T  is  his  mild  and  gentle  ghost 

Wailing  for  the  Aitk  he  kindled : 
Look  again !  the  ffaunes  almost 

To  a  glow-worm's  lamp  have  dwindled: 
The  survivors  round  the  emben 
Gather  in  dread. 

Joy,joy.joy! 
Ptot  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  one  naim»i9\ 
And  the  future  is  dark,  and  the  prasoit  k  ipml 
like  a  pillow  of  ihoms  lor  thy  dumbeiiesi  h^- 

8KM1CHORU8  I. 

Drops  of  bloody  agony  fbw 
From  his  white  and  quivering  brow. 
Grant  a  little  respite  now ; 
See !  a  disenchluited  nation 
Springs  like  day  from  desolation; 
To  Truth  its  state  is  dedicate. 
And  Freedom  leads  it  forth,  her  nste; 
A  Iegion*d  band  of  linked  hrothen. 
Whom  Love  calls  chikfreii— 

SXIUCU0RU8  II. 

Tis  snotbeM: 
See  how  kindred  murder  kin ! 
Tis  the  vintage-time  for  death  and  m 
Bkxxl,  like  new  wine,  bubbles  witiun: 
Till  despair  smotheis 
Tlie  struggling  work],  which  slaves  and  tfttnn  «^ 

[AH  the  Furies  vmiA,  aapt  c** 

lONE. 

Hark,  sister !  what  a  low  yet  dreadful  groan 
Quite  unsuppreas'd  is  tearing  up  the  heart 
Of  the  good  Titan,  as  storms  tear  the  deefx 
And  beasts  hear  the  sea  moan  in  inland  csvo- 
Darest  thou  observe  how  the  fiends  torture  hm  i 

PANTHEA. 

Alas !  I  look*d  forth  twice,  but  will  no  more. 


What  didst  thou  see  ? 


lONE. 


FANTHEA. 

Awoful8ight:syouih 
With  patient  looks  nail'd  to  a  crudfix. 


What  next? 


lOlVK. 
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PANTHEA. 

The  lieaven  around,  the  earth  below 
Was  peopled  with  thick  shapes  of  human  death, 
AU  horrible,  and  wrou^t  b^  human  hands, 
And  some  appeared  the  work  of  human  hearts. 
For  men  were  slowly  kill'd  by  fiowns  and  smiles : 
And  other  sights  too  finil  to  speak  and  live 
Were  wandering  by.    Let  us  not  tempt  wo^e  fear 
By  looking  ibrth :  those  groans  are  grief  enough. 

Behold  an  emblem :  those  who  do  endure 

Deep  wvongs  for  man,  and  soom,  and  chains,  but 

heap 
Thousandfold  torment  on  themselves  and  him. 

PftOMBTHEUB. 

Remit  the  anguish  of  that  lifted  stare ; 

Close  tboae  wan  lips;  let  that  thom>wounded  brow 

&ream  not  with  blood ;  it  mingles  with  thy  tears ! 

Fix,  fix  thoae  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and  death. 

So  thy  aick  throes  shake  not  that  crucifix, 

So  those  pale  fingen  play  not  with  thy  gore. 

0,  horriUe !  Thy  name  I  will  not  speak. 

It  hath  become  a  curse.    I  see,  I  see 

The  wiae,  the  mild,  the  lofty,  and  the  just. 

Whom  diy  alaves  hate  for  being  like  to  thee. 

Some  hunted  by  foul  lies  from  their  heart's  home. 

An  early-chosen,  late*lamented  home ; 

As  hooded  ounces  cling  to  the  driven  hind ; 

Soiae  Bnk'd  to  corpses  in  nnwholesome  cells ; 

Some — Hear  I  not  the  multitude  laugh  loud  t^ 

Ifflpaied  in  lingering  fire :  and  mighty  realms 

Fkiat  by  my  feet,  like  sea-uprooted  isles. 

Whose  eons  are  kneaded  down  in  common  blood 

Bf  the  red  light  of  their  own  burning  homes. 

FURY. 

Biood  tfaon  canst  see,  and  fire ;  and  canst  hear  groans 
Worn  things  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind. 


rftOMXTHIUS. 


Wofsef 


FUKT. 

In  each  human  heart  terror  survives 
The  rain  it  has  gorged :  the  loftiest  fear 
AU  that  they  would  disdain  to  think  were  true : 
Hypocrisy  flind  custom  make  their  minds 
The  fones  of  many  a  worship^  now  outworn. 
They  dare  not  devise  good  for  man's  estate. 
And  yet  tfaey  know  not  that  they  do  not  dare. 
The  good  want  power,  but  to  weep  barren  tears. 
The  powerful  goodness  want :  worse  need  for  them. 
The  wise  want  bve;  and  those  who  love,  want 


And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to  ill. 
Many  are  strong  and  rich,  and  would  be  just, 
But  live  among  their  sufifering  foUow-men 
As  if  none  foil  .*  they  know  not  what  tfaey  do^ 

PEOMXTinUI. 

Thy  words  are  like  a  doud  of  winged 
And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not 

VUET. 

11»u  pitiflst  them  f  I  speak  no  more ! 

PftOMXTmtTS. 

Ah  woe! 
Ah  woe!  Alas!  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever! 
I  dose  my  tearless  ejna,  but  see  move  dear 
Tfay  wofks  wsihio  my  woe4Ilumined  miad, 
1%oa  subtle  tyianl!  Peace  is  in  the  grave. 
The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiinl  and  good : 
1  am  a  God,  and  cannot  find  it  there, 


[KmifAes. 


Nor  would  I  seek  it:  for,  though  dread  revenge, 
This  is  defeat,  fierce  king !  not  violory. 
The  sights  with  which  thou  tortarest,  gird  my  soul 
With  new  endurance,  tiU  the  hour  arrives 
When  they  shall  bo  no  types  of  things  which  are. 

FANTHXA. 

Alas !  what  sawest  thou  t 

TMOMMTBEOB. 

There  are  two  wees ; 
To  speak  and  to  behold ;  thou  spare  me  one. 
Names  are  there.  Nature's  sacred  watch-words,  they 
Were  borne  aloft  in  bright  emUaaonry; 
The  natbns  throng'd  around,  and  cried  ahmd. 
As  with  one  voice,  Truth,  liberty,  and  love ! 
Suddenly  fierce  confusion  fell  fimn  heaven 
Among  them :  there  was  strife,  deceit,  and  fear: 
Tyrants  rush'd  in,  and  did  divide  the  spoiL 
This  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw. 

THZXARTB. 

I  felt  thy  torture,  son,  with  such  mix'd  joy 
As  pain  and  virtue  give.    To  cheer  thy  state 
I  bid  ascend  those  subtle  and  feir  spirits, 
MHiose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought. 
And  who  inhabit,  as  birds  wing  the  wind. 
Its  world-eurrounding  ether :  ^ey  behold 
Beyond  that  twilight  realm,  as  in  a  glass. 
The  future :  may  they  speak  comfort  to  thee ! 

FANTHXA. 

Look,  sister,  where  a  troop  of  spirits  gather, 

like  flocks  of  clouds  in  spring's  delightful  weather. 

Thronging  in  the  blue  air ! 

lONK. 

And  see !  more  oome. 
Like  fountain  vapors  when  the  winds  are  dumb. 
That  climb  up  the  ravine  in  scatter'd  lines. 
And,  hark !  is  it  the  music  of  the  pines  ? 
Is  it  the  lake?  Is  it  the  waterfell T 

FANTHXA. 

"Tis  something  sadder,  sweeter  fiir  than  all. 

CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS. 

From  unremember'd  ages  we 
Gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 
Of  heaven-oppress'd  mortality ; 
And  we  brea^e,  and  sicken  not. 
The  atmosphere  of  human  thought : 
Be  it  dim,  end  dank,  and  gray, 
like  a  storm-extinguish'd  day, 
Tnvell'd  o'er  bf  dying  gleams ; 

Be  it  bright  as  all  between 
Cloudless  skies  and  windless  streams. 

Silent,  liquid,  and  serene ; 
As  the  birds  within  the  wind. 

As  the  fish  within  the  wave 
As  the  thoughts  of  man's  own  mind 

Float  through  all  above  the  grave ; 
We  make  these  our  liquid  lair, 
Voyagmg  cloudlike  and  unpent 
Tliroogh  the  boundless  element : 
Thence  we  bear  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee ! 

lONX. 

More  jret  oome,  one  by  one :  the  air  aroond  them 
Looks  radiant  as  the  air  around  a  star. 
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msT  spurr. 

On  a  battle-trumpet*8  blast 
I  fled  hither,  fast,  fast,  fiuit, 
'Afid  the  daricneoB  upward  cast 
From  the  dust  of  creeds  outworn. 
From  the  ^rrant's  banner  torn. 
Gathering  round  me,  onward  borne, 
There  was  mingled  many  a  ciy — 
Freedom!  Hope!  Death!  Victory! 
Till  they  fiuled  through  the  sky ; 
And  one  sound  above,  around, 
One  aound  beneath,  around,  above. 
Was  moving ;  'twas  the  soul  of  love ; 
Twas  the  hope,  the  prophecy, 
Which  b^pms  and  ends  in  thee. 

SKOONB  spnuT. 

A  rainbow's  arch  stood  on  the  sea. 
Which  rock'd  beneath,  immovably ; 
And  the  triumphant  storm  did  flee, 
Like  a  conqueror,  swift  and  proud, 
Between  with  many  a  captive  cloud 
A  shapeless,  dark  uid  rapid  crowd, 
Elach  by  lightning  riven  in  half: 
I  heard  the  thunder  hoanely  laugh  i 
Migh^  fleets  were  strewn  like  chaff 
And  spread  beneath  a  hell  of  death 
O'er  the  white  waters.    I  alit 
On  a  great  ship  lightning-split. 
And  speeded  hither  on  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 
His  plank,  then  plunged  aride  to  die. 

THIRD  SPIRIT. 

I  sat  beside  a  sage's  bed. 
And  the  lamp  was  burning  red 
Near  the  book  where  he  had  fed. 
When  a  Dream  with  plumes  of  flame» 
To  his  pillow  hovering  camei 
And  I  knew  it  was  the  same 
Which  had  kindled  long  ago 
Pity,  eloquence,  and  woe ; 
And  the  world  awhile  below 
Wore  the  shade  its  lustre  made. 
It  has  borne  me  here  as  fleet 
As  Desire's  lightning  feet : 
I  must  ride  it  back  ere  morrow. 
Or  the  sage  will  wake  in  sorrow. 

FOURTH  SPIRIT. 

On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept,      ^ 

Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 

In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept ; 

Nor  seeks  nor  iindB  he  mortal  blisses, 

But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 

Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildemeases. 

He  wiU  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 

The  lake-reflected  sun  illtune 

The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom, 

Nor  heed  nor  see,  what  things  they  be ; 

But  from  these  create  he  can 

Forms  more  real  than  living  man. 

Nurslings  of  immortality ! 

One  of  these  awaken'd  me, 

And  I  sped  to  succor  thee. 


and 


ion. 
Behold'st  thou  not  two  shapes  from  the 
Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest. 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  aU-snstaining  air 
On  swift  still  wings  glide  down  the 
And,  hark!  their  sweet,  sad  voices!  'tis 
Mingled  with  love  and  then  disulved  in 


PANTHKA. 

Canst  thou  speak,  sister  ?  all  my  words  are  drowned. 

lOMK. 

Their  beauty  gives  me  voice.    See  how  diey  floai 
On  their  sustaining  wings  of  skiey  graii^ 
Orange  and  azure  deepening  into  gold : 
Their  soft  smiles  light  the  air  like  a  starts  fire. 

CHORUS  OP  SPIRTrS. 

Hast  thou  beheld  the  form  of  Love  ? 

FIFTH  flPIRIT. 

As  over  wide  doroinioiiB 
I  sped,  like  aome  swift  cloud  that  winga  th«  wife 

air's  wildernesses. 
That  planet-crested  shape  swept  by  on  lif^mao^. 

braided  pinions. 
Scattering  the  liquid  joy  of  life  from  his 


His  fiwtstepi  paved  the  world  with  light;  bat  as  I 

pass'd  't  was  fading. 
And  hoUow  Ruin  yawn'd  behind :  great  «igea  boiBid 

in  madness. 
And  headless  patriots,  and  pale  youths  who  penih'dw 

unupbraidtng, 
Gleam'd  in  the  night.    I  wander'd  o*er»  tin  iboa,  O 

King  of  sadness, . 
Tum'd  by  thy  smile  the  worst  I  saw  to  recollected 

gladness. 

SIXTH  SPIRIT. 

Ah,  sister !  Desolation  is  a  delicate  thing : 

It  walks  not  on  the  earth,  it  floats  not  oa  the  air. 

But  treads  with  silent  fiwtstep,  and  fims  with  sJcat 

wing 
The  tender  hopes  which  in  their  hearts  the  beet  uti 

gentlest  bear ; 
Who,  soothed  to  fiilse  repose  by  the  fiuming  piBii»?« 

above. 
And  the  music-stirring  motion  of  its  soft  and  bosy  fee:. 
Dream  visions  of  aerial  joy,  and  call  the  monster,  I^t», 
And  wake  and  fmd  the  shadow  Plsin,  as  be  whosi 

now  we  greet, 

CHORUS. 

Though  Ruin  now  Love's  shadow  be. 
Following  him,  destroyingly, 

On  Death's  white  and  winged  steed. 
Which  the  fleetest  cannot  flee. 

Trampling  down  bodi  flower  and  weed, 
Man  and  beast,  and  foul  and  fiur. 
Like  a  tempest  through  the  air ; 
Thou  shalt  quell  this  horseman  grim, 
Woundless  though  in  heart  or  limb. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Spirits !  how  know  ye  this  shall  be  f 

CHORUS. 

In  &e  atmosphere  we  breathe. 
As  buds  grow  red  when  the  anow-atonos  Se9, 
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From  ipriiig  gathering  up  beneath, 
Whoae  mild  windi  shake  the  elder  brake. 
And  the  wandering  henUmen  know 
That  the  white-thorn  eooo  will  blow : 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Love,  and  Peace, 
When  they  struggle  to  increase. 
Are  lo  us  as  soft  winds  be 
To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

lONC 

Whei«  are  the  spirits  fled  ? 


rANTHXA. 


Only 


Remains  of  them,  like  the  omnipotence 
Of  music,  when  tfie  inspired  voice  and  lute 
Laagniah,  ere  yet  the  responses  are  mute» 
Which  through  the  deep  and  labyrinthine  soul, 
like  echoes  through  long  caverns,  wind  and  roU. 

PKOMETBXUfl. 

How  ftir  these  air-bome  shapes !  and  yet  I  feel 

Most  rain  ail  hope  but  love ;  and  thou  art  far, 

Afla !  who,  when  my  being  overflow'd, 

Wert  like  a  golden  chalice  to  bright  wine 

Which  else  had  sunk  into  the  thirty  dust 

AU  things  are  still :  alas!  how  heavily 

Tfan  quiet  luoming  weighs  upon  my  heart ; 

Though  I  Aould  dream  I  could  even  sleep  with  grief^ 

If  slamber  were  denied  not.    I  would  fiiin 

Bo  what  it  is  my  destiny  to  be, 

The  savior  and  the  strength  of  suflering  man. 

Or  sijik  into  the  original  gulf  of  things : 

There  is  no  agony,  and  no  solace  left; 

£anh  can  cxnaole.  Heaven  can  torment  no  more. 

rANTHXA. 

Hsst  tboQ  forgotten  one  who  watches  thee 
The  cold  dark  night,  and  never  sleeps  but  when 
The  diadow  of  thy  spirit  falls  on  her  7 

PBOmTHXUS. 

I  asid  aD  hope  was  vain  but  love :  thou  lovest 

PANTHXA. 

Deeply,  in  truth ;  but  the  eastern  star  looks  white, 
And  Asia  waits  in  that  &r  Indian  vale 
The  scene  of  her  sad  exile ;  rugged  once 
And  desolate  and  froaen,  like  this  ravine ; 
But  now  invested  with  fur  flowen  and  herbs, 
And  haunted  by  sweet  airs  and  sounds,  which  flow 
Among  the  woods  and  watersi  from  the  ether 
Of  her  tnnsfbiming  presence,  which  would  fade 
If  it  were  mingled  not  with  thine.    Farewell ! 


ACTIL 
SCENE  h 
A  lotdy  Vale  m  Ike  Indian  Cauauus. 
Asia,  oJoae. 

ABU. 

From  all  the  blasts  of  heaven  thou  hast  descended 
iTes,  tike  a  spirit,  like  a  thought,  which  makes 
,t*nwonted  tears  throng  to  the  homy  eyes, 
I  And  beatings  hatmt  tiM  desolated  heart. 


Which  should  have  leamt  repose :  thou  hast  descend- 
ed 
Cradled  in  tempests ;  diou  dost  wake,  O  Spring ! 
O  child  of  many  winds !  As  suddenly 
TIkhi  comest  as  the  memory  of  a  dream. 
Which  now  is  sad  because  it  hath  been  sweet ! 
like  genius,  or  like  joy  which  riseth  up 
As  from  the  earth,  clothing  with  golden  clouds 
The  desert  of  our  hfe. 
This  is  the  seascm,  this  the  day,  the  hour ; 
At  sunrise  thou  shouldst  come,  sweet  sister  mine, 
Too  long  desired,  too  long  delaying,  come! 
How  like  death-worms  the  wingless  moments  cimwl ! 
The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  H^t  of  widening  mom 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains :  through  a  chasm 
Of  windnlivided  mist  the  dariter  lake 
Reflects  it :  now  it  wanes :  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  &de,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air: 
Tis  lost!  and  through  yon  peaks  of  doudlike  snow 
The  roseate  sunlight  quivers :  hear  I  not 
The  .folian  music  of  her  sea.green  {dumes 
Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn? 

Panthia  enfers. 

I  feel,  I  see 
Those  eyes  which  bum  through  smiles  that  fade  in 

tears, 
like  Stan  half  quench'd  in  mists  of  silver  dew. 
Beloved  and  most  beautiful,  who  wearest 
The  shadow  of  that  soul  by  which  I  live, 
How  late  thou  art !  the  sphered  sun  had  climb'd 
The  sea ;  my  heart  was  sick  with  hope,  befine 
The  printless  air  felt  thy  belated  plumes. 

PANTBXA. 

Pardon,  great  ^ter!  but  my  wings  were  fiunt 
With  the  delight  of  a  remember'd  dream. 
As  are  the  noontide  plumes  of  summer  winds 
Satiate  with  sweet  flowers.    I  was  wcmt  to  sleep 
Peacefully,  and  awake  refresh^  and  calm 
Before  the  sacred  Titan's  fall,  and  thy 
Unhappy  love,  had  made,  through  use  and  pity, 
Both  love  and  woe  &niiliar  to  my  heart 
As  they  had  grown  to  thine :   erewhile  I  slept 
Under  the  glaucous  caverns  of  old  Ocean 
Within  dim  bowers  of  green  and  purple  moss. 
Our  young  lone's  soft  and  milky  arms 
Lock'd  then,  as  now,  behind  my  dark,  moist  hair, 
While  my  shut  eyes  and  cheek  wore  press'd  within 
The  folded  depth  of  her  life-breathing  bosom ; 
But  not  as  now,  since  I  am  made  the  wind 
Which  feils  beneath  the  music  that  I  bear 
Of  thy  most  wordless  converse ;  since  dissolved 
Into  the  sense  with  which  love  talks,  my  rest 
Was  troubled  and  yet  sweet ;  my  waking  hours 
Too  full  of  care  and  pain. 

ASIA. 

lift  up  thine  eyes. 
And  let  ne  read  thy  dream. 

PANTHXA. 

As  I  have  said 
With  our  se&«8ter  at  his  feci  I  slept 
The  mountain  mists,  condensing  at  tnir  voice 
Under  the  moon,  had  spread  their  snowy  flakes. 
From  the  keen  iee  ehielding  our  linked  sleep. 
Then  two  dreams  cane.    One,  I  remember  ant 
9ut  in  the  other  his  pale  wound-worn  limbs 
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Fell  fioni  PrometheiH,  and  the  anuv  nlf^t 

Grew  radiant  with  the  glory  of  that  form 

Which  livei  unchanged  within,  and  hit  veice  fell 

like  nranc  which  niakee  giddy  the  dim  brain* 

Faint  with  intoxication  of  keen  joy : 

**  Sister  of  her  whose  footatepi  pave  the  worid 

With  lovelineaB^Hmore  Air  than  aught  bat  her, 

Whose  diadow  thou  art— lift  thine  eyes  on  me.** 

I  Ufled  them :  the  overpowering  light 

Of  that  immortal  shape  was  shadow'd  o'er 

By  love ;  which,  fiom  his  soil  and  flowing  limbs, 

Aad  pasmm*parted  lips,  and  ke«i,  &int  vyet, 

Steam'd  forth  like  vaporous  fire ;  an  atmosphara 

Which  wrapt  me  in  its  all-dissolvii^  power,  ' 

As  the  waim  ether  of  Iha  morning  sun 

Wrap!  ere  it  drinks  some  cloiid  of  wandering  dem 

I  law  not,  heard  not,  moved  not,  only  felt 

His  presence  flow  and  mingle  through  my  Uood 

Till  it  became  his  life,  and  his  grew  mine, 

And  I  was  thus  absorbed,  until  it  past. 

And  like  the  vapois  when  the  sun  sinks  down. 

Gathering  again  in  drops  upon  the  pines, 

And  tremulous  as  they,  in  the  deep  night 

My  being  was  condensed ;  and  as  the  rays 

Of  thought  were  slowly  gather'd,  I  could  hear 

His  voice,  whoee  accents  linger*d  ere  they  died 

like  footiteps  of  weak  melody :  thy  name 

Among  the  many  sounds  alone  I  heard 

Of  what  might  be  articulate ;  though  still 

I  listen'd  through  the  night  when  sound  was  none. 

lone  waken*d  ti^en,  and  said  to  me : 

**  Canst  thou  divme  what  troubles  me  to-night  t 

I  always  knew  what  I  desired  before. 

Nor  ever  found  delight  to  wish  in  vain. 

But  now  I  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  seek ; 

I  know  not;  something  sweet,  since  it  is  sweet 

Even  to  desire;  it  is  thy  sport,  false  sister ; 

Thou  hast  di8oover*d  some  enchantment  old. 

Whose  spells  have  stolen  my  spirit  as  I  slept 

And  mingled  it  with  thine :  for  when  just  now 

We  kisB'd,  I  felt  within  thy  parted  Ups 

The  sweet  air  that  sustain'd  me,  and  the  warmth 

Of  the  life-blood,  for  loss  of  which  I  iaint, 

Quiver'd  between  our  intertwining  arms.*' 

I  answer'd  not,  for  the  Eastern  star  grew  pale. 

But  fled  to  thee. 

ASIA. 

Thou  speakest,  but  thy  words 
Are  as  the  air :  I  feel  them  not :  Oh,  lift 
Thine  ejres,  that  I  may  read  his  written  soul ! 

PANTinSA. 

I  lift  them,  though  they  drop  beneath  the  load 
Of  that  they  would  express :  what  canst  thou  see 
But  tliine  own  fiiirest  shadow  imaged  there  ? 

ASIA. 

Thine  eyes  ere  lik^  the  deep-blue,  boundless  heaven 
Contracted  to  two  circles  underneath 
Their  long,  fine  lashes ;  dark,  for,  measurelesB, 
Orb  within  orb,  and  line  through  line  inwoven. 

PANTRBA. 

Why  lookest  thou  as  if  a  spirit  past  ? 


There  is  a  change :  beyond  their  inmost  depth 
I  see  a  shade,  a  shape :  'tis  lie.  army'd 
In  the  soft  light  of  his  own  smiles,  which  spread 
like  radiance  from  the  cloudHiurrouoded  mom. 


Prometheus,  it  is  thine !  depart  not  yet! 
Say  nol  Aoae  nules  dmt  we  shall  meet  ifsin 
Within  fliat  bright  pavilion  which  their  bei» 
Shall  build  on  the  waste  worldt  The  dream  is  loU. 
What  shape  is  that  between  us  ?  Itt  rode  hair 
Roughens  the  wind  that  lifts  it,  in  ngud 
Is  wild  and  quick,  yet  *tis  a  thing  of  air, 
For  through  its  gray  robe  gleams  the  golden  dew 
Whose  Stan  the  noon  has  quench'd  not. 

DaXAM. 

FoUow!  FoUow! 

PAIfTHKA. 

It  is  mine  other  dream. 

ASIA. 

/  Itdiaappesis. 

pAirrHKA. 

It  passes  now  into  my  raiiid.    Methonght 
As  we  sate  here,  the  fiowerflifolding  bodi 
Burst  on  yon  lightning-blasted  almood-tree. 
When  swift  from  the  white  Scythian  wildenm 
A  wind  swept  forth  wrinkling  the  Earth  with  fiat 
I  look*d,  and  all  the  blossoms  were  blown  down; 
But  on  each  leaf  was  stamp*d,  as  the  blue  belb 
Of  Hyacinth  tell  Apollo's  written  grieC 
O,  fi^w,  follow ! 

ASIA. 

As  you  speak,  your  vMnk 
Fill,  pause  by  pause,  my  own  foigocten  sleep 
With  shapes.   Methought  among  the  bwns  t(^^ 
We  wandered,  underneath  the  young  gny  ^*^ 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  doedi 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flodis  slong  the  waastim 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind ; 
And  the  white  dew  on  the  new-bladed  gim 
Just  piercing  the  dark  earth,  hung  silently; 
And  there  was  more  vvhich  I  remember  not: 
But  on  the  shadows  of  the  morning  cloodi, 
Athwart  the  purple  mountain  slope,  was  wiitteo, 
Follow,  O,  follow  ?    As  they  vanirii*d  bf, 
And  on  each  herb,  from  which  Hcsveni dew hst 

fidlen, 
The  like  was  stamped,  as  with  a  withering  Bk- 
A  wind  arose  among  the  pines :  it  dMxdi 
The  ctioging  muaic  f)rom  th«r  houghs,  and  tbeni 
Low,  sweet,  foint  sounds,  like  the  ftrsweU  9i^ 
Were  heard:  Oh.  foUow,  folbw,  foflswise! 
And  then  I  said  ;  **  Psnthea.  k>ok  on  me." 
But  in  the  depth  of  those  beloved  syea 
StiU  I  saw,  follow,  follow  * 

xcno. 

Follow,  feUow! 

PANTHXA. 

The  crags,  this  clear  spring  morning.  9"^  ^ 

voices. 
As  they  were  sfHrit-tuigued. 

'•   ASIA. 

It  is  some  being 
Anmnd  the  crags.    What  fine  clear  somid«' *'- "" 


XCHOli  (taUBM}. 

Echoes  we :  listen ! 
We  camot  slay  .* 
As  dew4laiB  ghsMi 
Than  fode  away^ 
Child  of  Ocean! 
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Hark;  Spiriti,ipeak.    The  ligtrid  fetpomw 
Of  tfa«ir  afiii^  tongues  yet  louiid. 


rANTBSA. 


KCH0X8. 


I  hear. 


O,  follow,  follow, 

Am  our  voice  recedeth 
Throogh  the  caverns  hollow, 
Where  the  forest  spreadeth ; 
(More  dittanL) 
O,  follow,  follow! 
Through  the  caverns  hoUow, 
Ae  the  song  floats  thou  pumie, 
Where  the  wild  bee  never  flew, 

Through  the  noontide  darkness  deep, 
By  the  odor-breathing  sleep 
or  faint  aight-flowen,  and  the  waves 
At  the  fountain-lighted  caves. 
While  our  music,  wild  and  sweet, 
Mocks  thy  gently  foiling  foet, 
Chikl  of  Ocean ! 

laiA. 

Shsn  we  poisne  the  sound  ?  It  grows  more  faint 
And  dislaiiL 

FAHTHKA. 

list!  the  strain  floats  never  now 

ECHOES. 

In  the  world  unknown 
Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken ; 

By  thy  step  akme 

Can  its  rest  be  broken ;    . 
Child  of  Ocean! 


How  the  ootea  sink  upon  the  ebbing  wind ! 

ECHOES. 

O,  foOow,  foUow ! 

Through  the  cavenis  hollow, 
Am  the  song  floats  thou  pnnue. 
By  the  woodland  noontide  dew; 
V^  the  forests,  lakes,  and  fountains, 
'HiRNigh  the  many-fblded  mountain ; 
To  the  rents,  and  gulfs,  and  chasms, 
Where  the  Earth  reposed  from  spasms, 
Od  the  day  when  He  and  thou 
Parted,  to  commingle  now ; 
Child  of  Ocean! 


Come,  sweet  Psnthea,  link  thy  hand  in  mine. 
And  follow,  ere  the  voices  fade  away. 


scEiins:  n. 


IbresC,  ndermmgUd  wilk  Rodu  ami  Cawnt.  AfiA 
4md  Faxtbka  pat§  into  it.  7\oo  jfoimg  Fauiu  are 
witfifw  on  a  ffgrfr.  Ktdfniiw 

SEMICROEUB  I.  OF  8PIRITB. 

The  path  through  which  that  lovely  twain 
Have  past,  by  cedar,  pine,  and  yew. 
And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew. 
Is  cortaiD'd  out  from  Heaven's  wide  blue ;     I 
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Nor  Sim,  nor  moon,  nor  wind,  nor  lain. 
Can  pierce  its  interwoven  bowen. 

Nor  aught,  save  where  some  ckmd  of  daw, 
Drifted  akmg  the  earth-creeping  fareeae, 
Between  the  trunks  of  the  hoar  trees, 

Hangs  each  a  pearl  in  the  pale  flowen 

Of  the  green  laurel,  blown  anew ; 
And  bends,  and  then  fades  silently. 
One  frail  and  fair  anemone: 
Or  when  some  star  of  many  a  one 
That  climbs  and  A^'andera  through  steep  night, 
Has  found  the  clefl  through  which  alone 
Beams  fall  from  high  those  depths  upon 
Ere  it  is  borne  away,  away, 
By  the  swifl  Heavens  that  cannot  stay. 
It  scatters  drops  of  golden  Ught, 
like  lines  of  rain  that  ne'er  unite : 
And  the  gkmm  divine  is  all  around ; 
And  underneath  is  the  mossy  ground. 

8EMICHORI7I  U. 

There  the  voluptuous  nightingales. 

Are  awake  through  all  the  broad  noonday, 

When  one  with  blis  or  sadness  foils. 

And  through  the  windless  ivy-boughs, 
SSck  with  sweet  love,  droops  djring  away 

On  its  mate's  music-panting  bosom ; 

Another  from  the  swinging  blossom. 

Watching  to  catch  the  languid  ckisa 
Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on  high 
The  wings  of  the  weak  melody. 

Till  some  new  strain  of  feeUng  bear 
The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  mute ; 

When  there  is  heard  through  the  dim  air 

The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there 
like  many  a  lake-surrounding  flute. 

Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  biain 

So  sweet,  that  joy  is  almost  pain. 

SEMICHOEinU  I. 

There  those  enchanted  eddies  play 
Of  echoes,  music-tongued,  which  draw. 
By  Demogorgon's  mighty  law. 
With  melting  rapture,  or  sweet  awe, 

All  spirits  on  that  secret  way,* 
As  inland  boats  are  driven  to  Ocean 

Down  streams  made  strong  widi  mountain^thaw; 
And  first  there  comes  a  gentle  sound 
To  those  in  talk  or  slumber  bound. 
And  wakes  the  destined  soft  emotion, 

Attracts,  impels  them :  those  who  saw 
Say  from  the  breathing  earth  behind 
There  streams  a  plume-uplifbng  wind 

Which  drives  them  on  their  path,  while  they 
Believe  their  own  swift'Uvings  and  feet 

The  sweet  desires  within  obey: 

And  so  they  float  upon  their  wny. 

Until,  still  sweet,  but  bud  and  straQg, 

The  storm  of  sound  is  driven  along, 
Suck'd  up  and  hunying  as  they  fleet 
Ahind,  its  gathering  billows  meet, 

And  to  the  fotal  mountain  bear 

Like  clouds  amid  the  yielding  air. 

FIEST  FAirir. 

Canst  thou  imagine  where  thosa  spirits  live 
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Which  make  such  deliciUe  music  in  the  woods  f 
We  haunt  within  the  least  frequented  caves 
And  closest  coverts,  and  we  know  these  wilds, 
Tet  never  meet  them,  though  we  hear  them  oft  : 
Where  may  they  hide  themselves  f 

SECOND  FAUN. 

Tis  hard  to  tell : 
I  have  heard  those  more  skill'd  in  spirits  say, 
The  bubbles,  which  enchantment  of  the  sun 
Sucks  from  the  pale  faint  water-floweis  that  pave 
The  oozy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools. 
Are  the  pavilions  where  such  dwell  and  float 
Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 
Which  noontide  kindles  through  the  woven  leaves ; 
And  when  these  burst,  and  the  -thin  fiery  air. 
The  which  they  breathed  within  those  lucent  domes. 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteon  through  the  night, 
They  ride  on  them,  and  rein  their  headlong  speed, 
And  bow  their  burning  crests,  and  glide  in  fire 
Under  the  waters  of  the  earth  again. 

FIRST   FAUN. 

If  such  live  thus,  have  others  other  lives. 
Under  pink  blossoms  or  within  the  bells 
Of  meadow  flowers,  or  folded  violets  deep, 
Or  on  their  dying  odors,  when  they  die. 
Or  on  the  sunlight  of  the  sphered  dew  ? 

SECOND   FAUN. 

Ay,  many  more  which  we  may  well  divine. 
But  should  we  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would  come. 
And  thwart  Silenus  find  his  goats  undrawn. 
And  grudge  to  sing  those  wise  and  lovely  songs 
Of  fiite,  and  chance,  and  God,  and  Chaos  old. 
And  Love,  and  the  chainM  Titan's  woful  dooms, 
And  how  he  shall  be  loosed,  and  make  the  earth 
One  brotherhood  :  delightful  strains  which  cheer 
Our  solitary  twilights,  and  which  charm 
To  silence  the  unenvying  nightingales. 


SCENE  ffl. 


A  Pnmade  of  Rock  among  Mountains.  Asia  and 

Pantiiea. 

PANTHEA. 

Hither  the  sound  has  borne  us^to  the  realm 

Of  Demogorgon,  and  the  mighty  portal. 

Like  a  volcano's  meteor^brea  thing  chann, 

Whence  the  oracular  vapor  is  hurl'd  up 

Which  lonely  men  drink  wandering  in  their  youth, 

And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy. 

That  maddening  wine  of  life,  whose  dregs  they  drain 

To  deep  intoxication ;  and  uplift. 

Like  Menads  who  cry  loud,  Evoe!  Evoe! 

The  voice  which  is  contagion  to  the  world. 

ASIA. 

Fit  throne  for  such  a  Power!  Magnificent! 
How  glorious  art  thou.  Earth  *  And  if  thou  be 
The  shadow  of  some  spirit  lovelier  still. 
Though  evil  stain  its  work,  and  it  should  be 
like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful, 
1  could  fidl  down  and  worship  that  and  thee. 
Even  now  my  heart  adoreth :  Wonderful ! 
Look,  sister,  ere  ttie  vapor  dim  thy  brain : 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billovi^  mist, 
As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  rooming  sky, 
With  asure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light. 
Some  Indian  vale.    Behold  it,  rolUng  on 


Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islsndiiig 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand,  midway,  sioaDd, 
Encinctured  by  the  dark  and  blooining  foreib, 
Dim  twilight-lawns,  and  Btream-illumiofid  cavei, 
And  wind-enchanted  shapes  of  wsnderiag  nun; 
And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  mouDtum 
From  icy  spires  of  sunlike  radiance  fling 
The  dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean's  dazzling  spny. 
From  some  Atlantic  islet  scattered  up, 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  waler-dnp^ 
The  vale  is  girdled  with  their  walls,  a  howl 
Of  cataracts  from  their  thaw-cloven  nviaei 
Satiates  the  listening  wind,  continuous,  vast, 
Awful  as  silence.    Hark!  the  rushmgmow! 
The  sun-awaken'd  avalanche !  whose  msa, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gather'd  then 
Flake  after  flake,  in  Heaven-defying  wait 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  gnat  tn& 
Is  looeen'd,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mnmtaini  ddw. 

PANTHEA. 

Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of  mist  is  faraskinK 
In  crimson  foam,  even  at  oor  foet!  it  risaa- 
As  Ocean  at  the  enchantment  of  die  moQD 
Round  foodlesB  men  wreck'd  on  some  ooBf  wk. 

ASIA. 

The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  seatler'd  up; 
The  wind  that  lifls  them  disentwinss  my  htin 
Its  billows  now  sweep  o*er  mine  eyes ;  my  bnin 
Grows  dizzy ;  I  see  thin  shapes  within  the  vi^ 

PANTHEA. 

A  countenance  with  beckoning  smfles :  dioe  bo* 
An  azure  fire  within  its  golden  locks! 
Another  and  another:  hark!  they  speak! 

BONG   OF  SPnUTS. 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 
Down,  down ! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleeps 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  and  of  Life; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are. 
Even  to  the  steps  of  the  rsooieit  thnsfT 

Down,  down! 
I 

While  the  sound  whirls  aramd, 

Down,  down! 
As  the  fawn  draws  die  hound, 
As  the  lightning  the  vapor. 
As  a  weak  modi  the  taper ; 
Death,  despair;  love,  sorrow; 
Time  both;  to^lay,  to-morrow; 
As  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  the  slaoe. 

Down,  down! 

Through  the  gray,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down! 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism. 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  noli 
And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 
Nor  the  gloom  to  Eailk  given. 
Where  there  is  one  pervading,  oos  skofc 

Down,  down ! 
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In  flw  depth  of  the  deep 

Down,  down ! 
Like  veil'd  lightning  tdeep, 
like  the  spark  nuned  in  emben. 
The  lait  look  Love  rememben, 
like  a  diamond,  which  shines 
On  the  dark  wealth  of  mines, 
A  spell  is  treasured  bat  for  thee  alone. 

Down,  down ! 

We  have  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee : 

Down,  down !  * 

With  the  bright  fbitn  beside  thee ; 
Resist  not  the  weakness, 
Sach  strength  is  in  meekness 
That  the  Eternal,  the  Immortal, 
Moat  unloose  throu^  life's  portal 
The   snake-like  Doiom  coil'd  underneath  his 
throne 

By  that  alone. 


SCENE  IV. 


Thi  One  of  Dimoooroon,  Asia  and  Panthea. 

PANTBXA. 

What  veiled  ibrm  siti  on  that  ebon  throne  f 


ASIA. 


Hm  TeQ  has  fallen. 


PANTHKA. 

I  see  a  mighty  darkness 
rdling  the  seat  of  power,  and  rajrs  of  gloom 
Ikrt  round,  as  light  from  th%  meridian  sun, 
Ungaaed  upon  and  shapelMS ;  neither  limb, 
Nor  form,  nor  outline ;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  living  Spirit 

DKHOOOHOON. 

Ask  what  thou  wouldst  know. 

ASIA. 

What  canst  thou  tell  f 

DEHOGOEOOBT. 

All  things  thou  darest  demand. 

ASIA. 

Who  made  die  living  world  f 

mMOGOEaON. 

God. 

ASIA. 

Who  made  all 
Hiat  it  coDtains  ?  thought,  paanon,  reason,  will, 
f 


OBMOOOnOON. 

God:  Almighty  God. 

ASIA. 

Who  made  that  sense  which,  when  the  winds  of  spring 

In  nrest  lintation,  or  the  voice 

Of  one  beloved  heard  in  youth  alone. 

Fills  the  faint  eyes  with  fiilling  tean  which  dim 

The  radiant  looks  of  unbewailing  flowers, 

And  leaves  this  peopled  earth  a  solitude 

^^^^hen  it  returns  no  more  ? 

DEMOOOSOON. 

Merciful  God. 


And  who  made  terror,  madness,  erime,  remoise, 
^'^^h  fiom  the  links  of  the  gnat  chain  of  things, 
To  every  dMxight  within  the  mind  of  man 


Sway  and  drag  heavily,  and  each  one  reels 
Under  the  load  towards  the  pit  of  death ; 
Abandfm'd  hope,  and  love  that  turns  to  hate ; 
And  seU^ntempt,  bitterer  to  drink  than  blood ; 
Pain,  whose  unheeding  and  fkmilii^r  speech 
Is  howling,  and  keen  shrieks,  day  after  day ; 
And  Hell,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  HeUY 


DEMOOOKOON. 


ASIA. 


He  reigns. 


Utter  his  name :  a  world  pining  in  pain 

Asks  but  his  name :  curses  sludQ  drag  him  down. 


He  reigns. 


DEMOOORGON. 
ASIA. 

I  feel,  I  know  it:  who? 

DEMOOOaOON. 
ASIA. 


He  reigns. 


Who  reigns  7  There  was  the  Heaven  and  Earth  at 

fint. 
And  light  and  Love ;  then  Saturn,  from  whose  throne 
Time  fell,  an  envious  shadow :  such  the  state 
Of  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  his  sway. 
As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living  leaves 
Before  the  wiiul  or  sun  has  withered  them 
And  semi-vital  wonns ;  but  he  refused 
The  birthright  of  their  being,  knowledge,  power. 
The  skill  which  wields  the  elements,  the  thought 
Which  pierces  the  dim  universe  like  light. 
Self-empire,  and  the  majesty  of  love ; 
For  thirat  of  which  they  fainted.    Then  Pnoietfaens 
Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter. 
And  with  this  law  alone,  *'  Let  man  be  free," 
Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven. 
To  know  nor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  law ;  to  be 
Onmipotent  but  friendless,  is  to  reign ; 
And  Jove  now  reign*d ;  for  on  the  race  of  man 
First  famine  and  then  toil,  and  then  disease. 
Strife,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  unseen  befora, 
Fell ;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove. 
With  alternating  shafls  of  frost  and  fire, 
Their  shelterless,  pale  tribes  to  mountain  caves : 
And  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  wants  he  sent. 
And  mad  disquietudes,  and  shadows  idle 
Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war, 
So  ruining  the  Jair  wherein  they  raged. 
Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legion'd  hopes 
Which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowers. 
Nepenthe,  Moly,  Amaranth,  fiideless  blooms. 
That  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rainbow  wings 
The  shape  of  Death ;  and  Love  he  sent  to  biiid 
The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 
Which  bears  the  wine  of  life,  the  human  heart ; 
And  he*  tamed  fire,  which,  like  some  beast  of  prey. 
Most  terrible,  but  lovely,  play'd  beneath 
The  fiown  of  man ;  and  tortured  to  his  will 
Iron  aiui  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of  power. 
And  gems  and  poisons,  and  all  subtlest  forms 
Hidden  beneath  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 
He  gave  man  speech,  and  speech  created  thought, 
Which  is  the  measure  of  the  universe ; 
And  Science  struck  the  thrones  of  earth  and  heavm. 
Which  shook  but  fell  not ;  and  the  haimoniooi  miDd 
Four'd  itself  forth  in  all-prophetic  song ; 
And  music  lifted  up  the  hstening  spirit 
Until  it  walk'd,  exempt  fiom  mortal  care, 
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Godlike,  o'er  the  clear  billa>w«  of  sweet  sound ;  ^ 

And  humtin  hands  fint  miroick'd  and  then  mock'd, 

With  moulded  limbs  more  lovely  than  its  own. 

The  human  form,  till  marble  grew  divine ; 

And  mothers,  gazing,  drank  the  love  men  see 

Reflected  in  their  race,  behold,  and  perish. 

He  told  the  hidden  power  of  herbs  and  springs, 

And  Disette  drank  and  slept.  Death  grew  like  sleep. 

He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 

Of  the  wide-wandering  stars;  and  how  the  son 

Changes  his  lair,  and  by  what  secret  spell 

The  pale  moon  is  tninsfbrm'd,  when  her  broad  eye 

Gakes  not  on  the  interlunar  sea : 

He  taught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  the  limbs, 

The  tempest*winged  chariots  of  the  Ocean, 

And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.    Cities  then 

Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-like  columns  flow'd 

The  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  ether  shone. 

And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 

Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 

Prometheus  gave  to  roan,  for  which  he  hangs 

Withering  in  destined  pain :  but  who  rains  down 

Evil,  the  immedicable  plague,  which,  while 

Man  \ockM  on  his  creation  like  a  God 

And  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  drives  him  on 

The  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  scorn  of  earth, 

The  outcast,  the  abandon*d,  the  alone  T 

Not  Jove:  while  yet  his  frown  shook  heaven,  aye 

when 
His  adversary  fiom  adamantine  chains 
Cuaed  him,  he  trembled  like  a  slave.    Declare 
Who  is  hii  master  7    Is  he  too  a  slave? 

DEIIOOOIIGON. 

AH  spirits  are  enslaved  which  serve  things  evil : 
Thou  knowest  if  Jupiter  be  such  or  no. 

ASIA. 

Whom  called'st  thou  God  ? 

DBHOOORGON.  . 

I  spoke  but  as  ye  speak, 
For  Jove  is  the  supreme  of  living  things. 

ASIA. 

Who  is  the  master  of  the  slave  7 

DEMOGOBOON. 

'If  the  abysm 
Could  vomit  forth  its  secrets— But  a  voice 
Is  wanting,  the  deep  truth  is  iroageless ; 
For  what  would  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gaze 
On  the  revolving  world  7   What  to  bid  speak 
Fate,  Time,  Occasion,  Chance  and  Change  7  To  these 
All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love. 

ASIA. 

So  much  I  ask'd  before,  and  my  heart  gave 
The  response  thou  hast  given ;  and  of  such  truths 
Each  to  itself  must  be  the  oracle. 
One  more  demand ;  and  do  thou  answer  me 
As  my  own  soul  would  answer,  did  it  know 
That  which  I  ask.    Prometheus  shall  arise 
Henceforth  the  stin  of  this  rejoicing  world : 
When  shall  the  destined  hour  arrive? 


And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  rtsn: 
Others,  with  bunung  eyes,  lean  forth,  snd  dzink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  ovni  speed, 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  <ki  before, 
And  now,  oven  now,  they  clasp'd  it  'VMt  \m^ 

locks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair:  Owy  tU 
Sweep  onwaid. 

DEMOGOEOOIf. 

These  are  the  immortal  Hbidi, 
Of  whom  tl^  didst  demand.   One  waits  fer  ttoe. 

.    ABIAt 

A  s]Mrit  with  a  dreadful  countenance 
Checks  its  dark  chariot  by  the  craggy  gulf. 
Unlike  thy  brethren,  ghasdy  charioteer, 
Whoartthou?  Whither  wouldst  thou  bear  met  Speak! 

BFIEIT. 

I  am  the  shadow  of  a  destiny 
More  dread  than  m  my  aspect :  ere  yon  plsnet 
Has  set,  the  darkness  which  ascends  widi  ne 
Shall  wrap  in  lasting  night  heaven's  kinglMs  thrw. 


ADA. 


What  meanest  thou  t 


PANTHXA. 

Tfattt  terrible  disdow  (bHi 
Up-fiom  its  tfanme,  as  may  the  luiid  moke 
Of  eartfaquake-niin'd  citiea  o'er  the  sea. 
Lo!  it  ascends  the  car ;  the  coorNis fly 
Terrified :  watch  its  peth  among  the  slan 
Blackening  the  night ! 

ASIA.  , 

Thus  I  am  amwer'd:  itnnp 

PANTHXA. 

See,  near  the  verge,  another  chariot  sti^it 
An  ivtny  shell  inlaid  with  crimson  fire. 
Which  comes  and  goes  within  its  scolptand  lin 
Of  delicate  strange  tracery ;  the  young  ipiRt 
That  guides  it  has  the  dove-like  eyes  of  hope; 
How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  soul!  ss  light 
Lures  winged  insects  through  the  lamplea  air. 

SP»IT. 

My  coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightning. 
They  drink  of  the  whiriwind's  sizaaiD, 

And  when  the  red  morning  is  bfighfniog 
They  bathe  in  the  fraeh  sunbeam; 
They  have  strength  for  their  swifineM  I  *« 

Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Oeesn. 

I  desire :  and  their  speed  makes  ni|^  kiiiAe; 
I  fear:  they  outstrip  the  Typhoon; 

Ere  the  cloud  piled  on  Atlas  can  dwindle 
We  encircle  the  earth  and  the  moon : 
We  shall  rest  from  long  labois  at  nooo : 

Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ooesn. 


DIMOOOIOON. 


Behold! 


The  lodv  are  doven,  and  Uuoagh  the  purple  night 
I  see  caiB  drawn  by  rainbow-wiaiged  steeds 
Whieh  trample  the  dim  winds:  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  dieir  flight 
Some  look  behind,  as  flends  pursued  them  there. 


SCENE  V. 


T%B  Car  pauteiwiikin  a  Cloud  <m  at 'nip  9f  990^9 
Mountain.  Asia,  Pantbka.  and  Cfe  Snur  or  tsi 
Hour. 

■PDUT. 

On  the  brink  of  the  night  and  the  moniog 

My  oouisers  are  wont  to  respire; 
Bat  the  Earth  has  just  whiiperM  a  wmim 

Hiat  their  flight  must  be  swiflsr  dMB  fo»- 
They  shall  drink  the  hot  speed  of  diaiie! 
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ASIA. 


Hum  fanailMft  oa  their  nottrils,  Imt  my  bratth 
Would  gbn  diem  ewifier  speed. 


smuT. 

Ales !  it  oouU  not 

rANTRBA. 

Oh  Spirit !  psuM,  snd  tell  whence  is  the  light 
Which  fills  the  ckradf  the  sua  is  yet  nnrisen. 

smrr. 
The  ran  will  rise  not  until  noon.    Apollo 
b  held  in  heeven  by  wonder;  and  the  light 
Which  fills  this  vapor,  as  the  aerial  hue 
Of  fiMintain-gaiing  nam  fills  the  water, 
fhmw  ftom  thy  mighty  sister. 

PANtHKA. 

Tea,  I  feel— 

ASIA. 

What  ii  it  with  thee,  ostar  f  Thou  art  pale. 

rANTHKA. 

How  thou  ait  changed!  I  dare  not  look  on  thee ; 

I  lieel  hot  see  thee  not    I  scarce  endure 

The  rsdiaace  of  thy  beauty,    Some  good  change 

b  worfciag  in  the  elementi,  which  mAu 

Thy  piesence  thus  unyeil'd.    The  Nereids  tell 

That  on  the  day  when  the  clear  hyaline 

Was  cloven  at  thy  uprise,  and  thou  didst  stand 

WHhin  a  veined  iheU,  which  floated  on 

Over  the  calm  floor  of  the  crystal  Ma, 

AiDODg  the  Egean  isleo,  and  by  die  shores 

Whidi  bear  thy  name ;  love,  Uke  die  atmosphere 

Of  die  son's  fire  filling  the  Uving  world. 

Bant  from  thee,  and  fllumined  earth  and  heaven 

And  die  deep  ocean  and  the  sunless  caves 

And  all  that  dwells  within  diem ;  till  grief  cast 

Edipie  upon  the  soul  fron^  which  it  came : 

Such  art  thou  now ;  nor  is  it  I  alone, 

Thy  sister,  thy  cqppanion,  thine  own  chosen  one. 

Bat  the  whole  worid  which  seeks  thy  sympathy. 

Hesiest  thou  not  sounds  i*  the  air  which  speak  the  love 

Of  sU  articulate  beings?  Feelest  diou  not 

The  inanimste  winds  enaroor'd  of  diee  t  List! 

[JfuAC. 
ASIA. 

*niy  words  are  sweeter  than  aught  else  but  his 
Whose  echoes  they  are ;  yet  all  love  is  sweet. 
Given  or  retum'd.    Common  as  light  is  love, 
And  its  ftmiliar  voice  wearies  not  ever, 
like  die  wide  heaven,  the  all-sustaining  air. 
It  makes  die  reptile  equal  to  die  God ; 
They  who  mspire  it  most  are  fortunate. 
As  I  am  now;  but  diose  who  feel  it  most 
Are  happier  still,  after  kmg  sufibringif 
As  I  sludl  soon  become. 

rAHTBSA. 

list!  Spirits, speak. 

voiCB  (m  Ae  air,  tingu^, 

Ule  of  life !  diy  hps  enkindle 

With  tbeif  love  die  brsadi  between  diem  ; 
And  tlif  snUes  before  they  dwindle 

Make  the  cold  air  fire;  dien  screen  them 


In  those  looks,  where  wlioso  gaws 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 

ChiM  of  light !  thy  lips  are  burning 
Through  the  vest  which  seensi  lo  hide  them ; 

As  the  radiant  lines  of  rooming 
Through  the  clouds  ere  they  divide  them; 

And  this  atmosphere  divinest 

Shrouds  thee  wheresoe'er  thou  shinest 

Fair  are  othen ;  none  behokis  thee. 
But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 

Like  die  fiurest,  ibr  it  fiilds  thee 
From  die  sight,  diat  tiquid  splendor, 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never. 

As  t  feel  now,  kst  fer  ever! 

Lamp  of  Eardi !  where'er  thou  movest 

Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  brightness, 
And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 

Walk  upon  die  winds  with  1igbtif*^if, 

Till  diey  fail,  as  I  am  failing, 

Dissy,  lost,  yet  unbewailing ! 


ASIA. 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  faoat» 
Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  dolh  fbai 
Upon  die  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  smgfaig ; 
And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 
Beside  the  helm  conducting  it 
Whilst  all  die  winds  widi  melody  are  ringing. 
It  seems  to  float  ever,  fer  ever. 
Upon  that  many-winding  river. 
Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 
A  paradise  of  wildernesses ! 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound. 
Borne  to  the  oceaq,  I  float  down,  around. 
Into  a  sea  profeund,  of  everepreading  sound : 
Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifb  its  pinions 
In  music's  most  serene  dominimis ; 
Catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy  heaven. 
And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar, 
Widiout  a  course,  without  a  star. 
But,  by  (he  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven ; 
Till  through  Elysian  garden  islets 
By  thee,  most  beautiful  of  pilots, 
Where  never  mortal  pinnace  glided. 
The  boat  of  my  desire  is  guided : 
Realms  where  the  air  we  breathe  is  love. 
Which  in  the  winds  on  the  waves  dodi  move, 
Harmonisng  diis  earth  wtdi  what  we  feel  above. 

W^  have  passed  Age's  icy  caves, 

And  Manhood's  dtA  and  tossing  waves. 
And  Youdi's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to  betray : 

Beyond  die  glassy  gulfs  we  flee 

Of  shadow-peofded  Inftncy, 
Through  Deadi  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner  day  : 

A  paradise  of  vaulted  bowers 

lit  by  downwaid*gaaDng  flowers. 

And  wateiy  paths  that  wind  between 

Wildernesses  calm  and  green. 
Peopled  by  shapes  too  bright  to  see. 
And  rest  having  beheld ;  somewhat  like  thee ; 
Which  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  chant  melodkNaly* 
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ACT  m. 

SCENE  I. 

Heaven.    Jopitkr  on  his  Throne ;  Thitib  and  the 
other  DeUiee  aeaemUed. 

JUPlTJUi. 

Ye  congregated  powen  of  heaven,  who  share 

The  glory  and  the  strength  of  him  ye  serve. 

Rejoice !  henceforth  I  am  omnipotent 

All  else  had  been  subdued  to  me ;  alone 

The  soul  of  man,  like  an  unextinguished  five. 

Yet  bums  towards  heaven  with  fierce  reproach,  and 

doubt. 
And  lamentation,  and  reluctant  prayer. 
Hurling  up  insurrection,  which  might  make 
Our  antique  empire  insecure,  though  built 
On  eldest  faith,  and  helFs  coeval,  fear ; 
And  though  my  curses  through  the  pendulous  air, 
like  snow  on  herbless  peaks,  fall  flake  by  flake, 
And  cling  to  it ;  though  under  my  wrath'p  might 
It  cUmb  the  crags  of  life,  step  after  step. 
Which  wound  it,  as  ice  wounds  unsandall'd  feet, 
It  yet  remains  supreme  o'er  misery. 
Aspiring,  unrepress'd,  yet  soon  to  ftll : 
Even  now  have  I  begotten  a  strange  wonder, 
That  fatal  child,  the  terror  of  the  earth, 
Who  waits  but  till  the  distant  hour  arrive, 
Bearing  from  Demogorgon's  vacant  throne 
The  dreadful  might  of  ever-living  limbs 
Which  clothed  that  awfiil  spirit  unbeheld, 
To  redescend,  and  trample  out  the  spark. 
Pour  forth  heaven's  wine,  Idosan  Gan3rroede. 
And  let  it  fill  the  Dedal  cups  like  fire, 
And  from  the  ftower-inwoven  soil  divine 
Ye  all-triumphant  harmonies  arise, 
As  dew  from  earth  under  the  twilight  stars : 
Drink !  be  the  nectar  circling  through  your  veins 
The  soul  of  joy,  ye  ever-living  Gods, 
Till  exultation  bunt  in  one  wide  voice 
Like  music  from  Elysiah  winds. 

And  thou 
Ascend  beside  me,  veiled  in  the  light 
Of  the  desire  which  makes  thee  one  with  me. 
Thetis,  bright  image  of  eternity ! 
When  thou  didst  cry,  "  Insufferable  might ! 
God !  Spare  roe !  I  sustain  not  the  quick  flames 
The  penetrating  presence ;  all  my  being. 
like  him  whom  the  Numidian  seps  did  thaw 
Into  a  dew  with  poison,  is  ditoolved, 
Sinkii^  through  its  foundations :"  even  then        • 
Two  mighty  spirits,  mingling,  made  a  third 
Mightier  than  either,  which,  unbodied  now, 
Between  us  fkiats,  felt,  although  unbeheld, 
Waiting  the  incarnation,  which  ascends, 
(Hear  ye  the  thunder  of  the  fiery  wheels 
Griding  the  winds  ?)  from  Demogorgon's  throne. 
Victory !  victory !  Feel'st  thou  not,  O  world ! 
The  earthquake  of  his  chariot  thundering  up 
Olympus  ? 

[The  Car  of  the  Hour  arrives.     Demogorgon  (f«- 
ecendit  ond  moves  towards  the  Throne  of  Jutttek. 
Awful  shape,  what  art  thou  ?  Speak ! 

DKHOGOROOlf. 

Etermty.     Demand  no  direr  luune. 
Descend,  and  follow  me  down  the  abyss. 


I  am  thy  child,  as  thou  wert  Saturn's  child; 
Mightier  than  thee :  and  we  must  dwell  together 
Henceforth  in  darkness.    lifl  thy  lightningi  not. 
The  tyranny  of  heaven  none  may  retain. 
Or  reassume,  or  hold,  succeeding  thee : 
Yet  if  thou  wilt,  as  't  is  the  destiny 
Of  trodden  worms  to  writhe  till  they  are  dead. 
Put  forth  thy  might. 

juprmu 
Detested  prodigy! 
Even  thus  beneath  the  deep  Titanian  pnons 
I  trample  thee  !  ihou  lingereatt 

Mercy!  mercy! 

No  pity,  no  release,  no  respite!  Oh, 
That  diou  wouldst  make  mine  enemy  my  jodp, 
Even  where  he  hangs,  sear'd  by  my  long  levcoge 
On  Caucasus !  he  would  not  doom  me  thm. 
Gentle,  and  just,  and  dreadleas,  is  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  world  7  What  art  thoa ! 
No  refuge !  no  appeal ! 

Sink  Hith  me  then, 
We  two  win  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  ruio. 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight. 
Into  a  shoreless  sea.     Let  hell  unlock 
Its  mounded  oceans  of  tempestuous  fire, 
And  whehn  on  them  into  ihe  bottomlesi  Toid 
This  desolated  worid,  and  thee,  and  me, 
The  conqueror  and  the  oonquer'd,  and  the  irreck 
Of  that  for  which  tfaoy  combated. 

Ai!  Ai! 
The  elements  obey  me  not    I  sink 
Dizzily  down,  ever,  for  ever,  down. 
And,  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory !  Ai,  Ai ! 


SCENE  n. 

The  Mouth  of  a  great  river  in  the  Idaiti  Mg^ 
Ocean  w  discovered  redining  near  Ae  Sktm 

Apollo  stands  beside^him 

« 

OCEAN.  , 

He  fell,  thou  sayest,  beneath  his  conqueior'i  fio^- 

APOLLO. 

Aye,  when  the  strife  was  ended  which  made  dim 
The  orb  I  rule,  and  shook  the  solid  stars, 
The  terrors  of  his  eye  illumined  heaven 
With  sanguine  hght,  through  the  thick  ragged  «* 
Of  the  victorious  darkness,  as  he  fell : 
Like  the  last  glare  of  day's  red  agony, 
Which,  from  a  rent  among  the  fiery  ckwdi. 
Bums  &r  along  the  tempest-wrinkled  deep 

OCEAN. 

He  sunk  to  the  abyss  ?  To  the  dark  void  ? 

APOLI^. 

An  eagle  so  caught  in  some  bursting  cloud 
On  Caucasus,  his  thunder-baffled  wings 
Entangled  in  the  whirlwind,  and  his  eyes 
Which  gaxed  on  the  undnztling  sun,  now  Im^ 
By  the  white  lighting,  while  the  pondeiwn  hifl 
Beats  on  his  struggling  form,  which  einb  at  IW* 
Prone,  and  the  aerial  ice  clings  over  it 

OCEAN. 

Henceforth  the  fields  of  Heaven-reflecting  «• 
Which  are  my  realm,  will  heave,  unstaind  «» 

blood, 
Beneadi  the  uplifUng  winds,  like  plains  of  «»» 
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Swiy'd  by  the  wmmitr  air;  my  stniuns  will  flow 
Rouod  Buuiy  peopled  ooatinenta,  aad  round 
Fortunate  iUes  {  and  from  their  gloesy  thrones 
Blue  Proteue  and  his  humid  nymphs  shall  mark 
The  shadow  of  fiiir  ships,  as  mortals  see 
The  floatiDg  bark  of  the  light-laden  moon 
With  that  white  star,  its  sightlMS  pilot's  crest. 
Borne  down  the  rapid  sunset's  ebbing  sea ; 
Trucking  ttieir  path  no  more  by  blood  and  groans. 
And  desolation,  and  the  mingled  voice 
Of  alayery  and  command ;  but  by  the  light 
Of  waTe-reflected  flowers,  and  floating  odon. 
And  music  soft,  and  mild,  free,  gentle  voices, 
Thtt  fweetesC  music,  such  as  spirits  love. 

AFOLLO. 

And  I  shall  gaze  not  on  the  deeds  which  make 
My  mind  obscure  with  sorrow,  as  eclipse 
Daricsos  the  sphere  I  guide ;  but  list,  I  hear 
Tb»  small,  dear,  silver  lute  of  the  young  Spirit 
That  site  OD  the  moning  star. 

OCEAN. 

Thou  must  away; 
Thy  iteeds  will  pause  at  even,  till  when  farewell : 
The  bud  deep  oils  me  home  even  now  to  feed  it 
^ith  azure  calm  out  of  the  emerald  urns 
Which  stand  for  ever  full  beside  my  throne. 
BeboU  the  Nereids  under  the  green  sea. 
Their  wavering  limbs  borne  on  the  wind-like  stream. 
Their  white  anna  liAed  o'er  their  streaming  hair 
With  garlands  pied  and  starry  sea-flower  crowns, 
Hastenmg  to  grace  their  mighty  sister's  joy. 

[A  sound  of  toates  is  heard. 
It  ii  the  unpaatured  sea  hungering  for  calm. 
Peace,  monater;  I  come  now.    Farewell. 


APOLLO. 


Farewell. 


SCENE  ni. 

Caaeamu.  PfcOMirmuH,  Hercules,  Tone,  the  Earth, 
Snaira,  Asia,  and  Pan thea,  6onie  in  the  Car  with 
Ae  Srurr  or  the  Hour. 

Hercules  wtbimh  Prometheus,  who  descends, 

HERCULES. 

Most  glorioaa  among  spirits !  thus  doth  strength 
Tb  wisdom,  courage,  ajid  long-sufllering  love, 
Aad  thee,  who  art  the  form  they  animate, 
Mmiflter  like  a  slave. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Thy  gentle  words 
Are  sweeter  even  than  freedom  long  desired 
And  king  dela/d. 

Asia,  thou  light  of  life. 
Shadow  of  beauty  unbeheld :  and  ye, 
Fair  aster  nymphs,  who  made  long  years  of  pain 
Sweet  to  remember,  through  your  love  and  care : 
Henceforth  we  will  not  part.    There  ia  a  cave. 
All  overgrown  with  trailing  odorous  plants, 
Which  curtain  out  the  day  witb  leaves  and  flowers. 
And  paved  with  vemed  emerald,  and  a  fountain 
Leaps  ia  the  midst  with  an  awakening  sound. 
From  its  curved  roof  the  mountam's  frozen  tean 
like  mow,  or  silver,  or  kmg  diamond  sjMres, 
Hang  cfownward,  raining  forth  a  doubtful  light : 
And  there  is  heud  the  ever-moving  air, 


Whispering  without  from  tree  to  tree,  and  birds. 

And  bees;  and  all  around  are  mossy  seats. 

And  the  rough  walls  are  clothed  widi  long  soft 

A  simple  dwelling*  which  shall  be  our  own ; 

Where  we  will  sit  and  talk  of  time  and  change. 

As  the  world  ebbs  and  flows,  ouraelvea  unchanged. 

What  can  hide  man  from  mutability  ? 

And  if  ye  sigh,  then  I  will  smile;  and  thou, 

lone,  shalt  chant  fragments  of  sea-music, 

Until  1  weep,  when  ye  shall  smile  away 

The  tean  she  brought,  which  yet  were  sweet  to  shed 

We  will  entangle  buds  and  flowen  and  beama 

Which  twinkle  on  the  fountain's  brim,  and  make 

Strange  oombinatk>ns  out  of  common  things, 

Like  human  babes  in  their  brief  innocence ; 

And  we  will  search,  with  Jooks  and  words  of*  love 

For  hidden  thoughts,  each  lovelier  than  the  last. 

Our  unexhausted  spirits ;  and  like  lutes 

Touch'd  by  the  skill  of  the  enamor'd  wind. 

Weave  harmonies  divine,  yet  ever  new, 

From  diflerence  sweet  where  discord  cannot  be ; 

And  hither  come,  sped  on  the  charmed  winds. 

Which  meet  ftom  all  the  points  of  Heaven,  as  bees 

From  every  flower  aiirial  Enna  foods, 

At  their  known  island-homes  in  Himera, 

The  echoes  of  the  human  world,  which  tell 

Of  the  low  voice  of  love,  almost  unheard, 

And  dove^yed  pity's  murmur'd  pain,  and  music. 

Itself  the  echo  of  the  heart,  and  all 

That  tempers  or  improves  man's  life,  now  free ; 

And  lovely  apparitions,  dinf'at  fint. 

Then  radiant,  as  the  mind,  arising  bright 

From  the  embrace  of  beauty,  whence  the  forms 

Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms,  casts  on  them 

The  gather'd  rays  which  are  reality. 

Shall  visit  us,  the  progeny  immortal 

Of  Panting,  Sculpture,  and  wrapt  Poesy, 

And  arts,  though  unimagined,  yet  to  be. 

The  wandering  voices  and  the  shadows  these 

Of  all  that  man  becomes,  the  mediators    • 

Of  that  best  worship  love,  by  him  and  us 

Given  and  retum'd ;  swifl  shapes  and  sounds,  which 

grow 
More  foir  and  soft  os  man  groin's  wise  and  kind. 
And  veil  by  veil,  evil  and  error  (all : 
Such  virtue  has  the  cave  and  place  Around. 

['fuming  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour. 
For  thee,  fair  Spirit,  one  toil  remains.    lone. 
Give  her  that  curved  shell,  which  Proteus  old 
Made  Asia's  nuptial  boon,  breathing  within  it 
A  voice  to  be  accomplish'd,  and  which  thou 
Didst  hide  in  grass  under  the  hollow  rock. 

lONE. 

Thou  most  desired  Hour,  more  loved  and  lovely 
Than  all  thy  sisters,  this  is  the  mystic  shell; 
See  the  pale  azure  fading  into  silver 
Lining  it  with  a  sofl  yet  glowing  light : 
Looks  it  not  like  lull'd  music  sleeping  fliera  ? 

spiRrr. 
It  seems  in  truth  the  fairest  shell  of  Ocean : 
Its  sound  must  be  at  once  both  sweet  and  straqge. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Go,  borne  over  the  cities  of  mankind 
On  whirlwind-footed  coursen :  once  again 
Outspeed  the  sun  around  the  orbed  world ; 
And  as  thy  chariot  cleaves  the  kindling  air, 
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Thou  fanodie  into  the  nuny-felded  thell* 
LooMning  its  mighty  nranc ;  it  shall  be 
As  thunder  mingled  with  clear  echoes :  then 
Return ;  and  thou  shalt  dwell  beside  our  oave. 
And  thou,  O,  Mother  Earth  i — 

THK  XAETH. 

I  hear,  I  feel ; 
Thy  lips  are  on  me,  and  thy  touch  runs  down 
Even  to  the  adamantine  central  gloom 
Along  these  marble  nerves;  *tis  life,  'tis  joy, 
And  duoogh  my  withered,  old,  and  icy  frame 
llie  wannth  of  an  immiHrtal  youth  shoots  down 
Circling.    Henceibrth  the  many  children  feir 
Folded  in  my  sustaining  anns;  all  plants. 
And  creeping  forms,  and  insects  rainbow-wing'd. 
And  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  human  shapes, 
Which  drew  disease  and  pain  from  my  wan  boaom, 
Draining  die  poison  of  despair,  shall  take 
And  interchange  sweet  nutriment ;  to  me 
Sball  they  become  like  sister^mtelopes 
By  one  fiur  dam,  snow-white  and  swift  as  wind, 
Nursed  among  lilies  near  a  brimming  stream. 
The  dew-mists  of  my  sunless  sleep  shall  float 
Un^er  the  stars  like  balm :  night-folded  floweis 
Shall  suck  unwitting  hues  in  their  repose : 
And  men  and  beasts  in  happy  dreams  shall  gather 
Strength  for  the  coming  day,  and  all  its  joy  : 
And  death  shall  be  the  last  embrace  of  her 
Who  takes  the  life  she  gave,  even  as  a  mother 
Folding  her  child,  says,  *  Leave  me  not  again." 

» 

ASIA. 

Oh,  mother!  wherefore  speak  the  name  of  death  f 
Cease  they  to  love,  and  move,  and  breaUie,  and  speak, 
Who  die! 

THK  XAATH. 

It  would  avail  not  to  reply: 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
But  to  the  unoommunicating  dead. 
Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life : 
They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted :  and  meanwhile 
In  mild  variety  the  seasons  mild 
Witfi  rainbow-skirled  showeri,  and  odorous  winds, 
And  long  blue  meteors  cleansing  the  dull  night. 
And  the  life-kindling  shafts  of  the  keen  sun's 
All-piercing  bow,  and  die  dew-mingled  rain 
Of  die  calm  moonbeams,  a  soA  influence  mild, 
Shall  clothe  the  forests  and  the  fields,  ay,  even 
The  crag-built  deserts  of  the  barren  deep. 
With  ever-living  leaves,  and  fruits,  and  fiowen. 
And  thou!  There  is  a  cavern  where  my  spirit 
Was  panted  forth  in  anguish  whilst  thy  pain 
Made  my  heart  mad,  and  those  that  did  inhale  it 
Became  mad  too,  and  built  a  temple  there, 
And  spoke,  and  were  oracular,  and  lured 
The  erring  nations  round  to  mutual  war, 
And  faithless%dth,  such  as  Jove  kept  with  thee ; 
Which  breath  now  rises,  as  amongst  tall  weeds 
A  violet's  exhalation,  and  it  fills 
With  a  serener  light  and  crimson  air 
Intense,  yet  sof^  the  rocks  and  woods  around ; 
It  feeds  the  quirk  growth  of  the  serpent  vine. 
And  the  dark-link*d  ivy  tangling  wild, 
And  budding,  blown,  or  odoi^ftded  blooms 
Which  star  the  winds  with  pointi  of  oolor'd  light. 
As  diey  rsin  dirough  Uiem,  and  bright  golden  globes 
Of  fruit,  suspended  in  their  own  green  Heaven, 


And  through  dieir  veined  leaves  and  amber  ttom 
The  flowers  whose  purple  and  truslacid  bowb 
Stand  ever  manding  with  aerial  dew. 
The  drink  of  sptriis :  and  it  drdes  round, 
Like  the  soft  waving  wiogs  of  nooodsy  dresmi, 
Inspiring  calm  and  happy  thoughts,  like  mine, 
Now  thou  art  thus  nstored.   This  cave  a  tbioe. 
Arise!  Appear! 

[A  Spoxt  rims  m  ike  Wenut  efa  wngei  dM 
This  is  my  torch-bearer; 
Who  let  his  lamp  out  in  old  time  widi  psiig 
On  eyes  firom  which  he  Idndled  it  snew 
With  love,  which  is  as  fire,  sweet  daughter  nine. 
For  such  is  that  vrithin  thine  own.   Run,  wijrwui 
And  guide  this  company  beyond  the  pesk 
Of  Bacchic  Nysa,  Meenad-hannted  mooniuD, 
And  beyond  bidus  and  its  tribute  liven, 
Tramplmg  the  torrent  streams  and  gissqr  Uui 
With  feet  unwet,  unwearied,  undebqriii^ 
And  up  the  green  ravine,  acnss  the  vale^ 
Beside  die  windless  and  crystalline  pool, 
Where  ever  lies,  on  unersaing  waves. 
The  image  of  a  temple,  built  above, 
Distinct  with  column,  arch,  and  archikSTe, 
And  palm-like  capital,  and  over-wroogfat. 
And  populous  most  with  living  imsgery, 
Praxitelean  riiapes,  whose  marble  miilee 
Fill  the  hush'd  air  with  everlasting  love. 
It  is  deserted  now,  but  once  it  bore 
Thy  name,  Prometheus ;  there  the  enmkni  TOdhi 
Bore  to  thy  honor  through  the  divine  gloom 
The  lamp  which  was  thine  emblem;  erenmtkM 
Who  bear  the  untransmitled  torch  of  hope 
Into  the  grave,  across  the  night  of  life, 
As  thou  hast  borne  it  most  triumphantly 
To  diis  &r  goal  of  Time.    Depart,  farewelL 
that  temple  is  the  destined  cave. 


SCENE  IV. 


A  FortaL  In  tht  bock-grmmd  a  One.  PiotfiTBrn. 
Asia,  Panthea,  Ionc,  and  ikt  Srurr  or  tbi 
Earth. 

lOKE. 

Sister,  it  is  not  earthly :  bow  it  glides 
Under  the  leaves !  liow  on  its  head  there  beiv 
A  tight,  like  a  green  star,  whose  emenld  besv 
Are  twined  with  its  feir  hair !  how,  ss  it  moT« 
The  splendor  drops  in  flakes  upon  the  grav! 
Knowest  thou  it  7 

PANTUEA. 

It  is  die  delicate  ipirit 
That  guides  the  earth  through  Heaven.  From  aw 
The  populous  constellations  call  that  light 
The  loveliest  of  the  planets ;  and  BometiJDet 
It  floats  along  the  spray  of  the  sslt  ees. 
Or  makes  its  chariot  of  a  foggy  cloud. 
Or  walks  through  fields  or  cities  while  nea  ileep' 
Or  o'er  the  mountain-tAps,  or  down  the  riven, 
Or  through  the  green  waste  wildemetfi »  n^' 
Wondering  at  all  it  sees.   Before  Jove  reignU 
It  loved  our  sister  Asia,  and  it  came 
Each  leisure  hour  to  drink  the  liquid  light 
Out  of  her  eyes,  for  which  it  said  it  diinted 
As  one  bit  by  a  dipsas,  and  widi  her 
It  made  iti  childish  confidence,  and  told  her 
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AH  it  had  known  or  wen*  fer  it  nw  much* 
Yet  idly  rawan'd  wlwt  it  law ;  and  callM  her. 
For  whence  it  epnmg  it  knew  not,  nor  do  I, 
Modier,  deer  mother. 

THX  muT  OF  TBS  KAETH  {numing  to  Asia). 

Mother,  dearest  mother ; 
hbf  I  dien  talk  with  thee  aa  I  was  wontf 
Mgf  I  then  hide  my  eyea  in  thy  soft  anna, 
After  thy  looks  have  made  them  tired  of  Joy  7 
IMsy  I  then  piay  beaide  thee  the  long  noooa, 
^VImd  work  ia  none  in  the  bright  silent  air  f 

ASIA. 

%  We  thee,  gentlest  being !  and  henceibiclt 
Cin  cherish  thee  nnenri^ :  speak,  I  pray : 
Thj  ample  talk  once  solaced,  now  delights^ 

SrXAIT  OF  TBX  BAftTB. 

Mother,  I  am  grown  wiaer,  though  a  child 
Cannot  be  wise  like  diee,  within  this  day  { 
And  happier  too ;  happier  and  wiaer  both. 
IVia  knoweat  that  toads,  and  snakea,  and  lothely 


Aod  venomooa  and  malidous  beasts,  and  boughs 
Tbat  bore  ill  berries  in  the  woods,  were  ever 
A  hindrance  to  my  walks  o'er  the  green  world : 
And  that,  among  the  haunts  of  human-kind, 
Haid^featured  men,  or  with  proud,  angry  looks. 
Or  oold,  staid  gait,  or  fidse  and  hollow  smiles, 
Qt  the  doll  sneer  of  self-loved  ignorance. 
Or  other  such  foul  masks,  with  which  ill  thoughts 
Hide  that  &ir  being  whom  we  spirits  call  man ; 
And  woBoen  too,  ugliest  of  all  things  evil 
(Tboogh  &ir,  even  in  a  world  where  thou  art  iair, 
When  good  and  kind,  free  and  sincero  like  thee), 
Wiien  false  or  frowning  inade  me  sick  at  heart 
To  pass  them,  though  they  slept,  and  I  unseen. 
Well,  my  path  lately  lay  through  a  great  city 
laio  the  woody  hills  surrounding  it : 
A  sentinel  was  sleeping  at  the  gate : 
When  there  waa  heard  a  sotmd.  so  loud,  it  shook 
The  towers  amid  the  moonlight,  yet  mora  sweet 
Than  any  voice  but  thine,  sweetest  of  all ; 
A  long,  long  sound,  as  it  would  never  end : 
And  all  the  inhabitants  leapt  suddenly 
Oat  of  their  rest,  and  gather'd  in  the  streets, 
linking  in  wonder  up  to  Heaven,  while  yet 
The  music  peal*d  along.    I  hid  myself 
Within  a  fountain  in  the  public  square, 
^lieie  I  lay  like  the  reflex  of  the  moon 
Seen  in  a  wave  under  green  leaves :  and  soon 
Those  ugly  human  shopes  and  visages 
Of  Vfhich  I  spoke  as  having  wrought  me  pain, 
PM  floating  through  the  air,  and  fading  still 
Into  the  wiSods  that  scatter'd  them ;  and  those 
Front  whom  they  past  seem*d  mild  and  lovely  forms 
AfWr  some  fool  diiguise  had  fallen,  and  all 
W^ere  somewhat  changed,  and  afler  brief  surprise 
And  greetings  of  delighted  wonder,  all 
Went  to  their  sleep  again ;  and  when  the  dawn 
^*Q^,  wonldst  thou  think  that  toads,  and  snakes,  and 
^        efla, 

^^^  e*er  be  beautiful  ?  .yet  ao  they  were, 
^^  that  with  little  change  of  shape  or  hue :     * 
^I  things  had  put  their  evil  nature  off : 
^^'^^tmot  tell  my  joy,  when  o'er  a  lake 
jP^  a  drooping  bou^  with  nightshade  twined, 
'  "^"^  two  amra  halcyona  clinging  downward 
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And  thinning  one  bright  bunch  of  amber  beiriee. 
With  quick  kxig  beaks,  and  in  the  deep  there  lay 
Those  lovely  forms  imaged  aa  in  a  sky ; 
So  with  my  thoughts  full  of  these  happy  changes, 
We  meet  again,  the  happiest  change  of  alL 

ASIA. 

And  never  will  we  part,  till  thy  chaste  sister 
Who  guides  the  fhnen  and  inconstant  moon 
Will  look  on  thy  more  warm  and  equal  light 
Till  her  heart  thaw  like  flakes  of  April  now 
And  love  thee. 

■riKIT  OF  THS  SARTH. 

What!  as  Asia  loves  Prametheiist 

ASIA. 

Peace,  wanton :  thou  art  yet  not  old  enotigh. 
Think  ye  by  gazing  on  each  other's  eyea 
To  multiply  your  lovely  selves,  and  fill 
With  aphered  firea  the  interlimac  air  7 

■PIUT  OF  THK  lARTB. 

Nay,  mother,  while  my  aistar  trima  her  lampb 
Tis  hard  I  ahoold  go  darkling. 

ASIA. 

Listen^  look! 

The  Spirit  of  thk  Hoiim  enten, 

raoiRTHKus. 

We  feel  what  thou  haat  heard  and  seen :  yet  speak. 

SPIRIT  OF  THK  HOUR. 

Soon  as  the  sound  had  ceased  whose  thunder  fill'd 
The  abysses  of  the  sky  and  the  wide  earth, 
There  was  a  change :  the  impalpable  thin  air 
And  the  all-circling  sunlight  were  transfbrm'd. 
As  if  the  sense  of  love  dissolved  in  them 
Had  folded  itself  round  the  sphered  world. 
My  vision  Uien  grew  clear,  and  T  could  see 
Into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe : 
Dizzy  as  with  delight  I  floated  down, 
Winnowing  the  lightsome  air  with  languid  pltunes 
My  coursers  sought  their  birth-place  in  the  sun. 
Where  they  henceforth  will  live  exempt  from  toil 
Pasturing  flowers  of  vegetable  -fire. 
And  where  my  moonlike  cor  wiU  stand  within 
A  temple,  gazed  upon  by  Phidian  forms 
Of  thee,  and  Asia,  and  ^e  Earth,  and  me. 
And  you  fidr  nymphs  looking  the  love  we  feel ; 
In  memory  of  the  tidings  it  has  borne ; 
Beneath  a  dome  fretted  with  graven  flowers. 
Poised  on  twelve  columns  of  resplendent  stone, 
And  open  to  the  bright  and  liquid  sky. 
Voked  to  it  by  an  amphisbenic  snake, 
The  likeness  of  those  winged  steeds  will  mock 
The  light  from  wliich  they  find  repose.     Alas, 
Whiiher  has  wandor'd  now  my  partial  tongue 
When  all  remains  untold  which  ye  would  hear  ? 
As  I  have  said,  I  floated  to  the  earth : 
It  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  pain  of  bliss 
To  move,  to  breathe,  to  be  ;  I  wandering  went 
Among  the  haunts  and  dwellings  of  mankind. 
And  first  was  disappointed  not  to  see 
Such  mighty  change  as  I  had  felt  within 
Express'd  in  outward  things ;  but  soon  I  look'd. 
And  behold,  thrones  were  kingless,  and  men  walk'd 
One  with  the  other  even  as  spirits  do. 
None  fawn'd,  none  trampled ;  hate,  disdain,  or  foar. 
Self-love  or  self-contempt,  on  human  browa 
No  more  inacribed,  as  o'er  the  gate  of  hell, 
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**  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  hero  ;*' 

None  frowned,  none  trembled,  none  with  eager  fear 

Gaied  on  another's  eye  of  cold  command. 

Until  the  mibject  of  a  tyrant's  will 

Became,  worse  fate,  the  algect  of  his  own, 

Which  spurr'd  him,  like  an  ootspent  horse,  to  death. 

None  wrought  his  lips  in  truth'cntangling  lines 

Which  smiled  the  lie  his  tongue  disdain'd  to  speak ; 

None,  with  firm  sneer,  trod  out  in  his  own  heart 

The  sparks  of  love  and  hope  till  there  remain'd 

Those  bitter  ashes,  a  soul  self-consumed, 

And  the  wretch  crept  a  vampire  among  men. 

Infecting  all  vnth  his  own  hideous  ill ; 

None  talk'd  that  common,  fiibe,  cold,  hoUow  talk 

Which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yea  it  breathes, 

Yet  questbn  that  unmeant  hypocrisy 

With  such  a  self-mistrust  as  has  no  name. 

And  women,  too,  fhmk,  beautiful,  and  kind 

As  the  firee  heaven  which  rains  fresh  light  and  dew 

On  the  wide  earth,'  past ;  gentle,  radiant  (brms, 

From  custom's  evil  taint  exempt  and  pure ; 

Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not  think, 

y^Viwg  emotkms  once  they  fear'd  to  feel, 

And  changed  to  all  which  once  they  dared  not  be, 

Yet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven ;  nor  pride. 

Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  ill  shame, 

The  bitterest  of  those  drops  of  treasured  gall, 

Spoilt  the  Bweet  taste  of  the  nepenthe,  love. 

Thmies,  altars,  judgment-seats,  and  prisons;  wherein, 
And  beside  which,  by  wretched  men  were  borne 
Sceptres,  tiaras,  swoids,  and  chains,  and  tomes 
Of  reasoned  wnmg,  glozed  on  by  ignorance, 
Were  like  those  monstrous  and  barbaric  shapes, 
The  ghosts  of  a  no  more  remember'd  feme. 
Which,  fiom  their  unworn  obelisks,  look  forth 
In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors :  mouldering 

round 
Those  imaged  to  the  pride  of  kings  and  priests, 
A  dark  3ret  mighty  feith,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  wast^,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment ;  even  so  the  tools 
And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity. 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth, 
Stand,  not  o'erthrown,  but  unregarded  now. 
And  those  foul  shapes,  abhorr'd  by  god  and  man. 
Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a  form 
Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark,  and  execrable. 
Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of  the  world ; 
And  which  the  nations,  panic-stricken,  served 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long  hope,  and  love 
Dragg'd  to  his  altars  soil'd  and  garlandless. 
And  slain  among  men's  unreclaiming  tears. 
Flattering  the  thing  they  fear'd,  which  fear  was  hate, 
Frown,  mouldering  fast,  o'er  their  abandon'd  shrines : 
The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  call'd  life, 
Which  mimick'd,  as  with  colon  idly  spread, 
All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside ; 
The  lotheaome  mask  has  fallen,  the  man  remains 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed,  but  man 
Equal,  unclasa'd,  tribeless,  and  nationless. 
Exempt  from  awe.  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself;  just,  gentle,  wise :  but  man 
Passionless ;  not  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain, 
Which  were,  fer  his  will  made  or  sufler'd  them, 
Nor  yet  exempt,  though  ruling  them  like  slaves. 


From  chance,  and  death,  and  matafaOitjr, 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  ovenoir 
The  loftiest  ster  of  nnascended  beaTen, 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 


ACTIV. 

SciNB— A  part  of  the  Pomt  near  (he  Cam  of  Plo- 
MKTRKfTS.  Panthka  and  loNK  are  dupug ;  (^ 
awaken  gradually  during  Ikejinl  Song. 

VOICS  OF  UNSnif  BFUUn. 

.  The  pale  stais  are  gone ! 
0  For  the  sun,  their  swifl  ikepheid. 

To  their  feld  them  oompellkig, 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn. 
Hastes,  in  meteoi^«clipsing  amy,  and  tfaey  flee 
Beyond  his  blue  dwelling, 
As  fawna  flee  the  leopard. 
But  where  are  ye ! 

A  Train  rf  dark  Farwu  and  Shaiam  fomhfOk 
futedly,  tingiag. 

Here,  oh !  here : 

We  bear  the  bier 
Of  the  Father  of  many  a  cancell'd  year! 

Spectres  we 

Of  the  dead  Hours  be, 
We  bear  Time  to  his  tomb  in  eternity. 

Strew,  oh !  strew 

Hair,  not  yew ! 
Wet  the  dusky  pall  with  tean,  not  dew! 

Be  the  feded  flowers 

Of  Death's  bare  bowers 
Spread  on  the  oorpae  of  the  King  of  Hooi! 


Haste,  oh,  haste ! 

As  shades  are  chased, 
Trembling,  by  day,  from  Heaven's  bhw 

We  melt  away. 

Like  dissolving  spray. 
From  the  children  of  a  diviner  day. 

With  the  lulk^ 

Of  winds  that  die 
On  die  bosom  of  their  own  harmony! 

lOKK. 

What  dark  forms  were  they  f 

PANTHKA. 

The  post  Hours  weak  and  gray, 
With  the  spoil  which  their  toil 

Raked  together 
From  the  conquest  but  One  could  foil 

lONK. 

Have  they  past? 

PANTHEA. 

They  have  past ; 
They  outspeeded  the  blast, 
•  While  'tis  said,  they  are  fled : 


lom. 
Whither, oh!  whither f 
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To  tlM  dtik,  to  die  paat,  to  the  dead. 


TOICK  OF  VMBESN  8PIKIT8. 

Brii^t  donds  float  in  heaven, 
Dew4ian  gleam  on  earth, 
Wavet  aHemble  on  ocean. 
They  ai«  gathered  and  driven 
Bjr  the  atonn  of  delight,  by  the  panic  of  glee ! 
They  ahake  with  emotion, 
Hiejr  dance  in  their  mirth. 
But  where  are  ye  f 

llie  pine^bongfaa  are  nnging 
Old  aoogi  with  new  gladbneiB; 
7%e  faiUowa  and  ibuntaini 
Freah  mnaic  are  flinging, 
like  the  notea  of  a  spirit  from  land  and  from 
The  BtDrma  mock  the  moontaina 
With  the  thunder  of  gladnem. 
Bot  where  are  ye  f 

lom. 
What  chaiioCeen  are  theie? 


PANTHEA. 

t 


Where  are  their 


niacRORus  of  hoitm. 

The  Toice  of  the  Spirits  of  Air  and  of  Earth 
Hm  drawn  baick  the  figured  curtain  of  sleep 
Which  oover'd  our  being  and  darken'd  our  hirth 
la  the  deep. 

A  voice 
In  the  deep  f 

SDIICHOftCS  II. 

Qtk !  below  the  deep. 

8BMICH0RVB  I. 

A  hundred  ages  we  had  been  kept 
Ciidled  hi  viaioiw  of  hate  and  care, 
And  each  one  who  waked  as  his  brother  slept, 
Foond  tlse  truth — 

SBHICBOKUS  II. 

Worse  than  his  visions  were ! 

8EMICH0RU8  I. 

We  have  heard  the  lute  of  Hope  in  sleep ; 
We  have  known  the  voice  o£  Love  in  dreams, 
We  have  felt  the  wand  of  Power,  and  leap— 

8EMICII0RUS  11. 

As  the  billows  leap  in  the  morning  beams ! 

C1I0KU8. 

Wea>*e  the  dance  on  die  floor  of  the  breeze, 
Pierce  with  song  heaven's  silent  light. 

Enchant  the  day  that  loo  swiAIy  flees. 
To  check  its  flight  ere  the  cave  of  night 

Once  the  hungry  Hours  were  hounds 
Which  chaaed  the  day  like  a  bleeding  deer, 

And  it  limp'd  and  stumbled  with  many  wounds 
Through  die  nighdy  deUs  of  the  deaert  jear. 


But  now,  oh !  weave  the  myatic  measure 
Of  music,  and  dance,  and  shapes  of  light, ; 

Let  the  Houn,  and  the  spirits  of  might  and  pli 
Like  the  clouds  and  sunbearoa,  unite. 

A  voice 
Unite. 


PANmA. 

See,  where  the  Spirits  of  the  human  mind 

Wrapt  in  sweet  sounds,  as  in  bright  veils,  approaoh. 

CHORtJS  OF  SPOUTS. 

We  join  the  throng 

Of  the  dance  and  the  song. 
By  the  whirlwind  of  gladness  bonie  along ; 

As  the  flying-&h  leap 

From  the  Indian  deep, 
And  mix  with  the  sea-birds,  half-asleep. 

CB0RU8  OF  Bouaa. 

Whence  come  ye,  so  wild  and  so  fleet, 
For  sandals  of  lightning  are  on  your  feet, 
And  your  wings  are  soft  and  swift  as  thought. 
And  your  eyes  are  as  love  which  is  veiled  notf 

CHORI78  OF  snRITS. 

We  come  from  die  mind 

Of  human-kind, 
Which  was  late  so  dusk*  and  obscene,  and  blind ; 

Now  *tis  an  ocean 

Of  clear  emotion, 
A  heaven  of.  serene  and  mighty  motion. 

From  that  deep  abyss 

Of  wonder  and  bliss. 
Whose  caverns  are  crystal  palaces ; 

From  those  skiey  towers 

Where  Thought's  crowned  powers 
Sit  watching  your  dance,  ye  happy  Hours ! 

From  the  dim  recesses 

Of  woven  caresses. 
Where  lovers  catch  ye  by  your  loose  tresses ; 

From  the  azure  iides 

Where  sweet  Wisdom  smiles, 
Delaying  your  ships  with  her  S3rren  wiles. 

From  the  temples  high 

Of  Man's  ear  and  eye, 
RooPd  over  Sculpture  and  Poesy ; 

From  the  murmurings 

Of  the  unseal'd  springs 
Where  Science  bedei^-s  his  Dedal  wings. 

Years  after  years, 

Through  blood,  and  tears. 
And  a  thick  holl  of  hatreds,  and  hopes,  and  fears  ,* 

We  waded  and  flew, 

And  the  islets  were  few 
Where  the  bud-blighted  flowers  of  happineas  grew. 

Our  feet  now,  every  palm, 

Are  sandall'd  with  calm, 
And  die  dew  of  our  wings  is  a  rain  of  balm : 

And,  beyond  our  eyea. 

The  human  love  lies 
Which  makes  all  it  gates  on 
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cjMios  or  ffpom  and  houul 
Then  weave  the  web  of  the  myrtic  iiiM»m . 

riU  the  dance  and  the  muaic  of  mirth,^^ 
A.  the  wa  ve«  of  a  thoii«uid  ■tfe«»  rnrii  br 
Toanoceanofaplendorandhannooy! 

CHOROB  OF  apiKm. 

Our  apoil  is  won. 

Our  task  is  done, 
We  an  fiee  to  dive,  or  nar,  or  nm; 

Beyond  and  around, 

0»  wfdiin  the  bound 
nmh  dips  the  worid  with  daifaieM  round. 


CBOEOI  OF  BOOIS 

Break  the  danee,  and 
Let  aome  depart,  aiMJ 

Wherever  we  flf  we  lead 

In  leaifaei^  hke 
l%e  doodi  that 


dWHB^ 


niiL 


|Ha!  dwyangooe! 

lOWK. 

11.,^.^ .  YetfeelyDunodrf^ 

rfroinihepaataweetneair  ^^ 


WellpaMtheeyea 
Of  the  stairy  skiea 
Into  the  hoar  deep  to  eolonin  : 
I>Mth,  Chaot,  and  Night, 

ai«n  flee,  like  Birt  iW«  a  te»^.  Bight 
And  £arth«  Air,  and  Light, 

^^**  1^«  ««ndth«  ««  in  their  fiery  flight  ; 

And  I^e,  Thought,  and  Breath, 

The  powen  that  quell  Death. 
Wherever  we  war  thall  a»emble  beneath. 

And  our  nnging  gfaall  build 
In  the  void's  loose  field 

A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield ; 
We  will  lake  our  plan 

I^rom  the  new  world  of  man. 
And  our  work  shall  be  caU'd  the  Promethean. 


_.  ^  Aa  the  bate  mttyg 

When  some  aoft  dood  TwnslMa  imo 
laughs  with  a  tfaouand  dropa  of 
To  the  nnpavflkm'd  sky! 

lOHK. 


Tis  ttie  deep  mnaic  of  the  tol&m  wwM. 
KmcQuig  within  the  strionorii?  ^^ 
iEolian  modulatkin. 

lOlfS. 


How  eveiy  paoae  is  fiU'd  with  nnn 
Ctear  aUver,  icy,  keen  awakemar 

Which  pwn»  the  sense,  and  h^TwahiB  fttaiA 
As  the  sharp  stan  pierce  winter's  cmial  sir 
And  gaie  upon  themselvea  within  tbsma. 


CHOKUB  OF  H0I7R& 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song  ; 
Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain. 

BEMICHORUS  I. 

We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  along  : 

SUnCRORtTS  II. 

Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain  ; 

SmiCHORUS  I. 

S?T^?^  "^  ^^*  "^  ^«"»'  «nd  free. 

With  the  Spirits  which  build  a  new  earth  and  sea. 

And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  could  never  be. 

SXmCRORCS  XL 

Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright 
Leadiiig  the  Day  and  outspeeding  the  Ni^hf, 
With  the  powere  of  a  world  of  perfect  light 

SKMICHOROS  I. 

^t  I^^^i^°f  ^l  "'^  ***  gathering  sphere. 
TiU  the  trees,  and  the  beaits,  and  the  clouds  appear 
From  Its  chaos  made  calm  by  love,  not  fear. 

WMICH0RD8  II. 

]b^^'**  «»>«  ocean  and  mountains  of  earth, 
cSl^^.E?' *™  «^  »*■*»•*  •nd  birth 
Change  to  the  music  of  our  sweet  mirth^ 


Wh^ch  hanging  breaches  over^^uum 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivid2;  ' 
Between  the  close  moss  violet  inwown. 
^ve  made  their  path  of  melody.  likT 
Who  part  with  aigfas  that  they  i£y  » 
Turning  their  dear  disunion  to  an  kle 
Oflovely  grief,  a  wood  of  sweet  snd  thoagte 
TVro  visKm.  of  strenge  i^liwice  flo«  ^St 
^e  oj^«n.hke  enchantment  of  «««.« 
Which  flows  intenaer,  keener,  decmerret 
Under  the  ground  and  through  the 


iir. 


Li  whjch  the  mother  of  the  months  is  u 
%  ebbing  mght  into  her  western  cave. 
When  she  upspnngs  fiom  interiunar  dre 
O'er  which  is  curved  an  orWike  canopr 
W  gentfe  darkness,  and  the  hills^j^^roodi 

fcS  i^i,**!?  *~V«*>  '^^  dusk  airy  Ten 
Regard  hke  shapes  in  an  enchanter's  riMT- 
lie  wheel,  are  solid  clouds,  a«ire  andVoR 
ajch  as  the  genii  of  the  thunder^tonn*^ 
ftte  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 
When  the  sun  rushes  under  it;  they  roO 
And  move  and  grow  as  with  an  inwaid  wind: 
Withm  it  sits  a  wiqged  in&nt  white 
III  countenance,  like  the  whilenem  of  bright  nw. 
Ito  plumes  aw  as  featheia  of  «mny  fro^ 

Wi^t^^^^"^  *"««*  ^  wind^towingttli 
W  Its  white  robe,  woof  of  ethereal  pevL 
Ite  hair  a  whito.  the  brightnam  of  vd^lUrt 
Scatter-dmrtringsj  yet ii. two eyeT^"^ 
|Qf  liquid  daiknssi^  which  the  Bai^ 
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bin  ■miiw  poming,  as  •  ilocn  ii  pour'd 

^  J*9B^  doudt,  out  of  their  anowy-  ImImi, 

aperinf^  the  oold  and  radiant  air  anniod, 

li  fire  tfanf  ii  not  farigfatneai ;  in  its  hand 

wwy  a  qm'Tvring  moonbeam,  fiom  whoie  point 

rnidiDg  povrer  directi  the  chariot't  prow 

»r  its  wheeled  clouds,  which  as  they  roll 

>r  the  grain,  and  flowen,  and  waves,  wake  sounds 

eet  as  a  singing  rain  of  silver  dew. 

PARTHKA. 

i]  from  the  other  opening  in  the  wood 
■hea,  with  loud  and  whirlwind  harmony, 
9here,  which  is  as  many  tboosand  spheres, 
id  as  crywul,  yet  duotigh  all  its  mass 
m,  as  thitnigh  empty  space,  music  and  light : 

0  rhfrnsaiH  orbs  involving  and  involved, 
r^e  and  azure,  white,  green,  and  golden, 
here  within  apbere ;  and  evexy  space  between 
opled  with  nnimaginable  shapes, 

ch  as  gfaoata  dream  dwell  in  the  lampleas  deep, 

1  each  inter-transpicuous,  and  they  whiri 
tr  each  other  with  a  thousand  motions, 
on  a  thousand  sightlesB  axles  spinning, 

d  with  the  Ibrce  of  selfdestroying  swiftness, 
lensely,  slowly,  solemnly  roll  on, 
odling  with  mingled  sounds,  and  many  lones^ 
telligibla  words  and  music  w0d. 
ith  mighty  whirl  the  multitudinous  oib 
tods  the  bfi^t  brook  into  an  asure  mist 
elemental  subtlety,  like  light; 
id  the  wild  odor  of  the  forest  flowers, 
M  music  of  the  living  grsss  and  air, 
le  emerald  light  of  lealPentangled  beams 
nnd  its  intense  yet  selfeonflicting  speed, 
«m  kneaded  into  one  aerial  mass 
hich  diowns  the  sense.  Within  the  orb  itself, 
Dow'd  upon  its  alabaster  arms, 
ke  to  a  child  o'erweaiied  with  sweet  toil, 
I  iai  own  firided  wings,  and  wavy  hair, 
be  Spirit  of  the  Earth  is  laid  asleep, 
id  yoa  can  see  its  little  lips  are  moving, 
aid  the  changing  light  of  their  own  smiles, 
ke  one  who  talks  of  what  he  loves  in  dream. 

loine. 
is  only  mocking  the  orb's  harmony. 

PANTRCA. 

• 

id  fiom  a  Mar  upon  its  forehead,  shoot, 

ke  swords  of  azure  fire,  or  golden  speaia 

ith  tyiant-quelling  myrtle  overtwined, 

ablenung  heaven  and  earth  muted  now, 

at  III  ana  like  spoke  of  some  invisible  wheel 

hich  whirl  as  the  orb  whirls,  swifter  dian  thought, 

Ihng  the  abysi  with  snnUke  lightning 

id  perpendicular  now,  and  now  transvaise, 

Bice  the  dark  soil,  and  as  they  pieioe  and  pass, 

ake  bare  die  secrets  of  the  eardi's  deep  heart ; 

finite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold, 

tlneless  stones,  and  unimagined  gems, 

id  caverns  on  crystalline  columns  poised 

ilfa  'Vegetable  silver  oveiapread ; 

eDs  of  unfiohom'd  fire,  and  water  springs 

hence  die  great  sea,  even  as  a  child  is  Ad, 

hose  ympian  ebihe  earth's  moiardi  nouiitai]i4ops 

iih  kingly,  ermine  now.  The  beams  flash  on' 

id  make  appear  the  melancholy  rains 

'  canoeU'd  cycles;  aachoia»  beaks  of  ships ; 


Flanks  tnm'd  to  marUe ;  qoiven,  hdms,  and  speais. 

And  gorgon-headed  targes,  and  the  wheels 

Of  Slothed  chariois,  and  tlie  emblaaoory 

Of  trophies,  stuidards,  and  armorial  beasts. 

Round  which  death  laugh'd,  sepulchred  emUems 

Of  dread  destructian,  ruin  within  ruin ! 

The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  city  vast. 

Whose  population  which  the  earth  grew  over 

Was  mortal,  but  not  human ;  see,  they  lie 

Their  monstrous  works,  and  uncouth  skeletons. 

Their  statues,  domes  and  &ne8 ;  prodigious  shapes 

Huddled  in  gray  annihilation,  split, 

Jamm'd  in  the  hard,  black  deep;  and  over  these. 

The  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things, 

And  fishes  which  were  isles  of  hving  scale. 

And  serpents,  bony  chains,  twisted  around 

The  iron  crags,  or  within  heaps  of  dust 

To  which  the  torturous  strength  of  their  last  pangs 

Had  crush'd  the  iron  crags ;  and  over  these 

1*^®  jagged  alligator,  and  the  might 

Of  earth-convuking  behemoth,  which  once 

Were  monarch  beasts,  and  on  the  slimy  shores. 

And  weed-overgrown  continents  of  earth. 

Increased  and  multiplied  like  sunmier  worms 

On  an  abandon'd  corpse,  till  the  blue  globe 

Wrapt  deluge  round  it  like  a  cl  Ak.  and  they 

Yell'd,  gasp*d,  and  were  abolish'd ;  or  some  God 

Whose  throne  was  in  a  comet,  past,  and  cried. 

Be  not !  And  like  my  words  they  were  ito  more. 

THK  KAftTH. 

The  Joy,  the  trimnph,  the  delight,  the  madnen ! 

The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting  gladness. 

The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  ooi^ned! 
Ha !  ha!  the  animation  of  delight 
Which  vrraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of  ligfaC 

A^d  bean  me  as  a  cloud  is  home  by  its  own  wLid. 

THX  MOOM. 

Brother  mine,  calm  wanderer, 

Happy  globe  of  land  and  air. 
Some  Spirit  is  darted  like  a  beam  fiom  thee. 

Which  penetrates  my  fioien  fiame. 

And  passes  v?ith  the  warmth  of  flsme, 
With  love,  and  odor,  and  deep  melody 

Through  me,  through  me ! 

TmSAKTH. 

Ha !  ha !  the  caverns  of  my  hollow  moimtains. 
My  ck)ven  fire-crags,  soond-exulting  fountains. 
Laugh  v^th  a  vast  and  inextinguisbable  laughter. 
The  oceans,  and  the  deserts,  and  the  abyam. 
And  the  deep  air's  unmeasured  wildemeaMs, 
Answer  from  all  their  clouds  and  billows,  echoing  after. 

They  cry  aloud  as  I  da    Sceptred  curse, 
Who  all  our,  green  and  azure  univene 
Threaton'dst  to  muffle  round  with  Uack  destruction, 
sending 
•    A  solid  doud  to  rain  hot  thunderstones. 

And  splinterand  knead  down  my  children's  bones^ 
All  I  bring  forth,  to  one  vdd  mass  battering  and 
Mending, 

Until  each  crag-like  tower,  and  storied  column, 
Filaoe,  and  obelisk,  and  temple  solemn, 
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My  imperial  immntaioi  cnnvn'd  with  cloud,  and  mowt 
and  fire; 
My  sea-like  Ibreata,  every  blade  and  bloamm 
Which  finda  a  grave  or  cradle  in  my  boaom. 

Were  atamp'd  \jy  thy  Btrong  hate  into  a  lifeleaB  mire. 

How  art  thou  sank,  withdrawn,  covered,  drunk  up 

By  thiiaty  nothing,  as  the  brackish  cup 
Drain'd  by  a  desert  troop,  a  litde  drop  for  all ; 

And  from  beneath,  around,  within,  above. 

Filling  thy  void  annihilation,  love 
Bunts  in  Iflte  Ught  on  caves  cloven  by  thunder-bait 

THE  MOON. 

The  aoow  upon  my  lifeless  mountains 
Is  looscn'd  into  living  fountains, 
My  9oM  oceans  flow,  and  sing,  and  shine : 
A  spirit  from  my  heart  bursts  forth. 
It  ck>the9  with  unexpected  birth 
•My  cold  bare  bosom :  Oh !  it  must  be  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine ! 

Gazing  on  thee  I  feel,  I  know 
Green  stalks  burst  forth,  and  bright  flowers 
grow, 
And  living  shapes  upon  my  bosom  move : 
Music  is  in^he  sea  and  air. 
Winged  clouds  soar  here  and  there, 
Daik  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of: 
Tis  love,  all  love ! 

THE  EARTH. 

It  interpenetrates  my  granite  mass. 
Through  tangled  roots  and  trodden  clay  doth  pass, 
Into  the  utmost  leaves,  and  delicatest  flowen ; 
Upon  the  winds,  among  the  clouds  'tis  spread, 
It  wakes  a  life  in  the  forgotten  dead, 
#They  breathe  a  spirit  up  fifora  their  obscurest  bowers. 

And  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy  prison    * 
With  thunder,  and  with  whirlwind,  has  arisen 
Out  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined  being : 
With  earthquake  shock  opd  swiftness  making 

shiver 
Hiougbt's  stagnant  chaos,  unremoved  for  ever. 
Till  hate,  uid  foor  and  pain,  light^vanquish'd  shadows, 
fleeing, 

« 

Leave  man,  who  was  a  many-sided  mirror, 
Which  could  distort  to  many  a  shape  of  error, 

This  true  fiur  world  of  things,  a  sea  reflecting  love ; 
Which  over  all  his  kind,  aa  the  sun's  heaven 
Gliding  o'er  ocean,  smooth,  serene,  and  even 

Darting  fiom  starry  depths  radiance  and  light,  doth 
move, 

Leave  man,  even  as  a  leprous  child  is  lefV, 
Who  follows  a  sick  beast  to  some  warm  cleft 

Of  rocks,  through  which  the  might  of  healing  springs 
is  pour'd ; 
Then  when  it  wanders  home  with  rosy  smile. 
Unconscious,  and  its  mother  fears  awhile 

It  is  a  spirit,  then  weeps  on  her  child  restored. 

Man,  oh,  not  men !  a  chain  of  linked  thought, 

Of  love  and  might  to  be  divided  not, 
Compellmg  the  elements  with  adamantine  stress; 

As  the  sun  rules,  even  widi  a  tyrant's  gase, 

The  unquiet  republic  of  the  maze 
Of  planets,  struggling  fierce  towards  heaven's  five 
wilderness. 


Man,  one  haimomoas  sod  of  many  a  sool, 

Whose  nature  ir  its  own  divine  control. 
Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the  Mt; 

Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  thraogh  love; 

Labor,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life's  green  gm 
Sport  like  lame  beasts,  none  knew  how  gentle  dM 
could  be! 


viriU,  with  all  mean  pasaons,  bad  defigfa^ 
And  selfish  cares,  its  tremhliDg  ssteUitei, 
A  spirit  ill  to  guide,  but  mighty  to  obef, 
Is  as  a  tempest-winged  sldp^  whose  hehi 
Love  rulee,  through  waves  iriiich  dan  dbCohi 
whelm. 
Forcing  life's  wildest  shores  to  own  ill  sorereigB  iwij 

All  things  confess  his  strengfli.   llraagh  A 

cold  mass 
Of  marble  and  of  color  his  dresmi  paa; 
Bright  threads  whence  mothers  weave  the  robei  dd 
children  wear ; 
Language  is  a  perpetual  orphic  lOQg, 
Which  rules  with  Diedal  faaimooy  t  dmog 
Of  thoughts  and  forma,  which  else  seoiriea  and  ifaspi 
lees  were. 

The  lightning  is  his  slave;  heaven'i  itfiDoitdaq 
Gives  up  her  stars,  and  like  a  flock  of  theep 

Tliey  pass  before  his  eye,  are  nnmber'd,  lod  nil  ob 
The  tempest  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the  air 
And  the  abyss  shouts  from  her  depdi  hid  faim 

Heaven,  hast  thou  secrete  ?  Man  unveiJi  me ;  I  htf^ 
none. 

THE  MOON. 

The  shadow  of  white  death  hn  pert 

From  my  path  in  heaven  at  last. 
A  clinging  shroud  of  solid  frost  snd  deep; 

And  through  my  newly-woven  bospo* 

Wander  happy  paramoun, 
Less  mighty,  but  as  mild  as  duse  fris)  keep 
Thy  vales  more  deep^ 

THXSABTB. 

As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  nf  ^ 
A  half-infrozen  dew-globe,  green,  and  goii 

And  crystalline,  till  it  becomes  a  winged  wM, 
And  wanders  up  the  vaidt  of -die  bhie  ixj, 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  die  fdn'i  hrt  "T 

Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  tat'^ 

THE  MOOJV. 

Thou  art  folded,  thou  art  lying 

In  the  light  which  is  imdying 
Of  thine  own  joy,  and  heaven's  smile  divia^ , 

All  suns  and  cooateliatioos  shower 

On  thee  a  light,  a  lifo,  a  power 
Which  doth  amy  thy  s^tora;  dioa  poiii«< n'* 

On  mine,  on  mine! 

THEEAETB. 

I  spin  beneath  my  pyramid  of  nigiit, 
Which  points  into  die  heavev  ^'^'^^^ 

Mturmuring  victorioas  joy  in  my  eoehsaied  i»«f« 
As  a  youth  lull'd  in  kwdreaw  f^  "V^ 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  beaiitf  Ijiaf;_a 

Which  round  his  rest  a  waloh  ofUgbl  i»l  ^"^ 

dodikeep. 
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PROUETHEUS  UNBOUND. 


As  ID  ibe  aiifl  BDil  nvMi  eclipn. 

When  •ml  idmb  Mial  on  lovon'  1i[>, 
Higb  besrii  m  cdm,  and  tnghlon  ajm  ira  dull ; 

So  wfesn  ihr  dikdow  Iklla  on  nw, 

Than  vn  I  muia  and  Mill  by  Ibea 
Cover'il  j  of  Itay  love.  Orb  moil  bsauuful, 

Full,  oh!  irofull! 

Tboo  srl  apeediog  rouod  ihe  nui, 
BrighlM  world  of  many  a  (me ; 
Green  and  amre  iphere  whicb  iliineat 
With  a  lighl  which  ii  dii-ineit 
Among  all  the  lampi  at  Heaven 
To  nhom  life  and  light  it  given ; 
I,  Ibj  cryMal  paniDonr 
Bame  beaids  Ihee  by  a  power 
like  the  polar  Pandne. 
Hagnel^e,  of  loven'  eyea; 

Whose  weak  bnin  it  overladsD 
With  the  pleasure  of  herlovo. 

Gazing,  an  inaaliala  biide. 
On  thy  Ibnn  froiD  ever;  tide 
like  a  Msnad,  round  the  enp 
Which  Agave  lifted  up 
In  ihe  weird  Cadnwan  fbretL 


Of  tby  HTcl  Irom  hungry  ipaee, 
DnnUng  from  thy  tente  and  nght 
BeanCy,  m^ieiiy,  and  might, 
A*a  lover  or  a  cameleon 
Crom  Uke  what  it  knki  upon, 
At  •  violet't  gentle  eye 
Gaiea  on  Ibe  azure  iky 
Until  IB  hue  giowi  like  what  it  bdioldi, 


Peacelpeace!  Amighty Power, whichiandaAnaat, 
It  risng  Dul  af  Earth,  and  fiom  the  dcy 
Ii  ahower'd  like  night,  and  from  nilhin  ihe  air 
BanB,  like  eclipue  whicb  had  been  gather'd  up 
IdIo  the  pom  of  lunlighl :  the  bright  vinofw. 
Wherein  the  linging  tpiriti  iDde  and  ahone. 
Gleam  like  pale  me:eon  Lhnugh  a  watery  oi^t 


There  ii  a  lenae  of  wtmlt  upon  n 
A  tuuvataal  lomid  like  1 


lloa.  Earth,  calm  anipre  of  a  IM| 
Sphere  of  divineai  ihapai  and  h 

Beautiful  orh '.  gathering  at  ibou  d 
The  love  whicb  favea  thy  path 


I  hear :  I  am  ti  a  drop  of  dew 


Than.  Moon,  whicb  gaieit  on  lbs 
With  wonder,  at  it  gaiet  upm  t 

WhilM  each  to  men,  and  beaita.  ai 
Of  biidi.  it  beauty,  love,  calm,  I 


Te  kingt  oT  imna  and  ttata!  Demo 
Elhereal  DoinintdoTU !  who  poi 

Elyiian.  windlea.  fortunate  sbodei 
Beyond  Heaven't  conatellaled  i 


Our  great  Republic  heart;  we  a 


Oh.  gentle  Mooni  the  voice  oT  thy  delight 
Falli  on  rue  like  thy  dear  and  tender  li^t 
Soolbijig  Ihe  ■eaman.  borne  Ihe  lummar  night 

Through  itlea  for  ever  calm ; 
Hi,  gentle  Moon '.  tby  cryRal  accenli  pierce 
IV  oaverw  of  my  pride'i  deep  univene, 
Charming  Ihe  liger  joy,  whoie  Inmplingi  fierce 

Made  woondi  which  tieed  Iby  balm. 


Whom  we  hare  led,  we  changi 


Genii,  who  have  hoi 

From  man't  high  mind  even  lo 

Of  tullen  lead ;  from  Heaven't  tu 

To  Ihe  dull  weed  noiae  lea-noi 


We  hear:  Ihy  wordi  waken  Ofe 


Ah  ma !  iweel  tii 


And  you  praWikl  lo  rite  out  of  in  w 


Maiema  and  mitli,  which  thm 
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A  VOIOB. 

Thy  voice  to  in  u  wind  amoog  BtQl  woodi. 

DIMOGOBOOII. 

Mblu,  who  wert  once  a  despot  and  a  daTe ; 

A  dupe  and  a  deceiver  j  a  decay; 
A  traveller  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Through  the  dim  night  of  thia  immortal  day : 

ALL. 

Speak!  thy  strong  words  may  never  paai  away. 

DEMOOORGON. 

This  is  the  day,  which  down  the  void  abysm 

At  the  Earth-horn's  spell  yawns  for  Heaven's  despotism, 

And  Conquest  is  dragg'd  captive  through  the  deep; 
Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 

Of  dead  endurance,  from  the  sUppeiy,  steep, 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs 
And  folds  ovef  &e  world  its  healing  wings. 


GenUenesB,  \^rtiie.  Wisdom,  nd  Eodumoe, 
These  are  the  seab  of  dtat  moat  fiim  SMiniiee 

Which  ban  the  pit  over  Dertrnctioa'i  Mnogifa ; 
And  if,  with  infinn  hand.  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acta  and  faoun,  shooU  free 

The  serpent  that  woold  clasp  her  irith  hii  logli* 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reemime 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 


To  sufler  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infiniCe; 
To  foigive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipolcot; 
To  love,  and  bear;  to  hope  till  Hope  crettcs 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  cootemplsici; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent; 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan!  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  tnd  free; 
Th»  is  akme  Lifo,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victay. 


<Sttte(n  jciiiti. 


I. 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 
The  odier,  rosy  as  the  mom 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  wave, 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul  1 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 
That  lovely  outline,  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish? 
Must  putre&ction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  dght 

But  lothesomeness  and  ruin  ? 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme. 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize  7 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o'er  sensation, 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  moniing 
Chaseth  into  darkness  7 
Will  lanthe  wake  again, 
And  give  that  &ithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleeplesB  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  imd  rapture  from  her  arnUe  t 

Yes!  she  will  wake  again. 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionlev, 

Ajod  silent  those  sweet  lips. 

Once  breathing  eloquence. 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger's  rage. 
Or  tfaaw'd  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 


Her  devry  eyea  are  cksed. 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  teztore  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark-blue  oris  benesdi, 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillow'd : 

Her  golden  trcoeea  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  piide. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  panvite 

Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark!  whence  that  rariiing eooDd T 

Tis  like  the  virondrons  strsin 
That  round  a  lonely  rain  swells, 
Which,  wandering  on  the  edwiog  i^MX ' 

The  enthusiast  heai*  at  evening: 
Tis  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sgii ; 
Tis  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  noiee 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep: 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  Ugfat 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fiO 
Through  some  cathedral  vnndow,  but  die  tcB* 

Are  such  as  may  not  find 

Compaiisonon  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  Faiiy  Queen! 

Celestial  couisers  paw  the  miyielding  eir; 

Their  fihny  pennons  at  her  word  they  M 

And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  tigkt: 
These  the  Queen  of  spells  drew  in, 
^e  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot. 

And  leaning  gnceiul  from  the  elhtfeil  eer, 
Long  did  ehe  gaze,  and  silendy, 
Upon  the  slumbering  nuwl* 

Oh !  not  the  visioa'd  poet  in  hie  ^'•'■"l  ..t..^ 
Whensaverydoudsfloat  through  the  wiM«rdM» 

When  every  sight  of  tovely.  irild  nd  gn» 
Aatoniihes,  enmptnm,  elevates 
When  fimcy  at  a  glmoe  oonlniei 

d6S 


Ai  tto  which  nio'd  Ihs  coiuHn  at  du  i 
Alkd  pcHir'd  the  magic  of  har  gute 
Upon  ihe  maidan'i  ilsap. 

Tba  bmd  and  rillow  mDca 
Sioiui  dimly  ihnugh  hftr  fenn — 

That  fbm  of  &ulllca  lymiDaDy ; 

The  ffrif  aod  pellucid  car 

HoTtd  ml  the  moonlighi'i  Use : 
T  «u  DM  an  eailhly  pogeaal ; 

"nuHt  who  had  loak'd  upoa  Ihe  ughl, 
PaHDg  all  human  gloly. 
Saw  DOl  Ihe  fellow  raoon. 
Saw  DDt  tha  imnal  •renc. 
Hraid  not  tha  nighl-wind'a  nnb, 
Heaid  ml  m  eanhl;  wuDd, 
Saw  bul  lb*  &irr  pageant, 
Heaid  but  the  bMTenlf  itnina 
Thai  Gll'd  Ihe  bnel;  dwelling. 

"He  Fairr't  frame  wu  ilight :  yon  fibraui  cloud 
Thai  CMlchea  bul  ihe  paleai  linge  of  sten. 
AihI  which  the  nraining  eye  can  haidl;  ae 
When  malUng  inio  euiem  Iwilighi'a  ihedo 
Wen  Marce  io  thin.  »  iligbl;  bul  the  biialv 
"Hal  getv  lbs  glttlaring  mranal  of  mora, 
flbadi  not  a  light  n  mild,  ao  ptiweiful, 
Al  Ihat  which,  bunting  rrom  ihe  Faity'i  I 
Sfmad  a  purpureal  halo  round  Ihe  acenei 

Yei  vrith  an  imdulating  motitni, 

St/tyd  U  her  outline  grmcefblly. 

From  twr  eelntial  car 

Tba  Fairy  Queen  deaceoded. 

And  thrice  riie  waved  bei  wand 
Circled  with  wreatha  oT  unanntb : 

Her  tbin  and  niiaty  fonn 

Moved  with  the  moving  air, 

Aitd  the  clear  nlvar  tonea, 

Aa  thna  ahe  apoke,  were  mch 
Aa  are  nnbeard  by  all  but  gifted  eai. 


,0-  wiath  luapend  '. 

Blfp,  Ocean,  in  the  iDcky  bounda 
TbB(  circle  thy  domain ! 
Let  not  a  Iseaih  be  Hen  to  itir 
Aioand  yon  graa^^nwu  ruin'i  height, 
I^I  eveD  the  reilleii  gnaamer 
Sleep  on  Ihe  movelcs  ail- 1 
Soul  of  lanihe !  thou. 
lodged  alone  worthy  of  Ihe  envied  boon 
That  waita  the  good  aod  Ihe  lincere  ;  that  waita 
Tboaa  who  have  ttruggled.  aitd  with  reaoluta  will 
Vmquiah'd  eanh'i  pride  and  ineaiine«,  bural  the 

The  icy  chaina  of  euMom,  and  have  abone 
TIm  day«lan  of  Iheir  age: — Soul  of  lanlbel 


The  perfect  aenbtance  of  ita  bodily  fianui, 
IiMinct  with  ineiprsiaible  beau^  and  grace, 
Each  (tain  of  eanhlinea 
Had  paa'd  away,  it  rMBumed 
lli  natiTe  dignity,  and  atood 
InuDonal  aiiiid  ruin. 

Upon  Ihe  couch  ihe  body  lay 
Wrapt  in  Ihe  depih  of  alumbor: 
Iti  fniuiH  were  lii'd  and  meaningleN, 


111  natural  fundi)  '  ' ' 

or  wonder  to  bebol  ll 

The  lelCaanie  lin 

Marki  of  identil) 
Yel.  oh  hon  difiereni '.  One  aipiiea  to  Heavea, 
Panli  fcr  iia  eeiupilemol  berttage. 

ver-riaing  ifill. 


Warn 

Ofcircun^ 


IzEne  the  unwilling  iport 
I  and  pKKion,  Mrugglea  aa  j 
!■  aad  duration  rapidly; 


Spirit!  who  baai  dived  lo  deep ; 

Spirit !  who  bail  aoar'd  lo  high ; 

Thou  Ihe  fearleia,  thou  Ihe  mild, 

Accept  the  boon  thy  worth  hath  eai 

Aacend  Ihe  car  with  ne. 


I  am  Ihe  Fairy  Mai:  to  me  'Iia  given 
The  wonden  of  Ihe  human  world  to  keep; 
The  aecreti  of  Ihe  immeaaurabte  peat. 
In  the  un&iling  conaciencea  of  men, 
Thoae  alem,  unflattei-ing  chniaiclen.  I  find: 
The  future,  from  the  cauaea  which  ariae 
In  each  event,  I  gaihei:  not  the  ating 
Which  retributive  memory  impUoa 
In  the  hard  boaoni  of  Ihe  lelbh  man ; 
Nor  thai  ecaiBiic  and  enulting  lluob 
Which  vinue'a  votary  feela  when  he  auma  np 
The  thoughia  and  actiona  of  a  well«pent  day. 
Are  unforeeeen,  unrsgiaier'd  by  me : 
And  ii  ia  yet  perrailled  me  to  rend 
The  veil  of  rootlal  frailty,  that  the  apirit 
Clothed  in  ita  ehmgeleaa  purity,  may  know 
How  loonett  lo  wcompliah  die  great  end 


For. 


lich  it 


wing,  a 


The  choina  of  earth'a  immarenienl 
Fell  fiom  lanthe'i  apiril ; 
lliey  ihrink  and  brake  like  bandagei  of  it 
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Beneath  a  wokeD'd  fient's  strengfli. 

She  knew  her  glorioua  change. 
And  felt  in  apprehension  unoontroird 

New  raptures  ofcning  round  : 
Each  day-dream  of  her  mortal  life. 
Each  frenaed  vision  of  the  slumben 

That  closed  each  well-epent  day, 

Seem*d  now  to  meet  reality. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Soul  proceeded ; 
The  silver  clouds  disparted  ; 
And  as  the  car  of  magic  they  ascended. 
Again  the  speechless  music  swell*d, 
Again  the  coursem  (rf*  the  air 
Uofarl'd  their  azure  pennons,  and  the  Queen, 
Shaking  the  heamy  reins. 
Bade  them  pursue  their  Hvay. 

.  The  magic  car  moved  on. 
The  night  was  fair,  and  countless  stars 
Studded  heaven's  dark-blue  vault, — 

Just  o'er  the  eastern  wave 
Peep'd  the  first  fiunt  smile  of  mom : — 

The  magic  car  moved  on — 

From  the  celestial  hooft 
The  atmosphere  in  flaming  sparkles  flew. 

And  where  the  burning  wheels 
Eddied  above  the  mountain's  loftiest  peak. 
Was  traced  a  line  of  lightning. 
Now  it  flew  fiur  above  a  rock. 

The  utmost  verge  of  earth. 
The  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  brow 

Lower'd  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

« 

Far,  far  below  the  chariot's  path 

Calm  as  a  slumbering  babe. 

Tremendous  Ocean  lay. 
,  The  minor  of  its  stillness  show'd 

The  pale  and  waning  stars. 

The  chariot's  fiery  track, 

And  the  gray  light  of  mora 

Tinging  Uiose  fleecy  clouds 

That  canopied  the  dawn. 
Seem'd  it,  that  the  chariot's  way 
Lay  through  the  midst  of  an  immense  ooncaTe, 
Radiant  with  fliillion  constellations,  tinged 

With  shades  of  infinite  color. 

And  semicirded  with  a  belt 

Flashing  incessant  meteors. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
As  they  approach'd  their  goal, 
The  ooursen  seem'd  to  gather  speed ; 
The  sea  no  longer  was  distinguish'd ;  eardi 
Aj^war'd  a  vast  and  shadowy  sphere : 
The  Sim's  unclouded  orb 
RoU'd  through  the  black  concave ;  (1) 
Its  rays  of  rapid  light 
Puted  around  the  chariot's  swifter  ooune, 
And  fell,  like  ocean's  feathery  spray 
Dssh'd  from  the  boiling  surge 
Befiire  a  vessel's  prow. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
Earth's  distant  orb  appear'd 
The  smallest  light  that  twinkles  in  the  heaven; 


Whibt  round  the  diariof  s  way 
Innumerable  systems  roH'd,  (9) 
And  countleis  spheres  diffused 
An  ever^varying  glory. 
It  was  a  sight  of  wonder:  some 
Were  horned  like  the  crescent  moon; 
Some  shed  a  mild  and  silver  beam 
Like  Hesperus  o'er  the  western  set; 
Some  dash'd  athwart  with  truns  of  Bum, 
like  worlds  to  death  and  ruin  driva; 
Some  shone  tike  suns,  and  as  the  choiiot 
Eclipsed  all  other  li^ 

Spirit  of  Nature !  here ! 
In  this  interminable  wildernesB 
Of  worlds,  at  whose  immensity 
Even  soaring  fancy  staggen. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 
Yet  not  the  slightest  leaf 
Tliat  quivers  to  the  passing  brsen 
Is  less  instinct  with  ^ee : 
Yet  not  the  meanest  woim 
That  lurks  in  gmvea  and  fettens  on  the  deid 
Lees  shares  thy  eternal  breath. 

Spirit  of  Nature !  thou! 
Imperishable  as  thia  scene. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 

n. 

If  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 
To  the  wild  ocean's  echoing  shors. 
And  thou  hast  linger'd  there, 
Until  the  sun's  brood  orb 
Seem'd  resting  on  the  burnish'd  wave, 

Thou  must  have  mark'd  the  tiofli 
Of  purple  gold,  that  motionless 

Hung  o'er  the  sinking  sphere : 
Thou  must  have  mark'd  the  billowy  doodi 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiaocy. 
Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 
Crown'd  with  a  diamond  wreath. 
And  yet  there  is  a  moment. 
When  the  sun's  highest  point 
Peeps  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge. 
When  those  fer  clouds  of  feathery  gold, 
Shaded  with  deepeat  purple,  gletn 
Like  islands  an  a  dark-blue  sea ; 
Then  has  thy  fimcy  aoar'd  above  die  esiA, 
And  furl'd  its  wearied  wing 
Within  the  Fairy's  fene. 

Yet  not  the  golden  ishuid 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light. 

Nor  the  feathery  curtains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  oooch. 
Nor  the  burnish'd  ocean  waves 
Paving  that  gorgeous  dome, 
So  fiur,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  Mab's  ethereal  palace  could  aflbid. 
Yet  Ukest  evening's  vault,  that  feiiy  Hsll!    ^ 
As  Heaven,  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it  ipK^ 
Its  floon  of  flaslung  light. 
Its  vast  and  ainre  dome. 
Its  fertile  golden  islands 
Floating  on  a  silver  sea ; 
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Whflat  nmi  dieir  mmgitng  beammgi  darted 
Throng  clonds  of  drcumiuiitaient  diirknf , 
And  peariy  batdeiminti  oioond 
Look'd  o'er  the  immeiiee  of  Heaven. 


The  magic  car  no  longer  moTed. 
The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Enter'd  the  Hall  of  Spells : 
ThoM  golden  clondi 
That  roll'd  in  glittering  billo^va 
Beneath  the  azure  canopy 
With  the  ethereal  fbotatepsi  trembled  not: 

The  light  and  crimeon  miele* 
Floating  to  ftiaina  of  thrilling  melody 
Thran^  that  unearthly  dwelling, 
Yielded  to  erexy  movement  of  the  will. 
Upon  their  pensive  spell  the  spirit  lean'd, 
And,  fiv  the  varied  blisi  that  pressed  around, 
Ufed  not  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  virtue  and  of  wisdom. 


Spirit!  the  F^  said, 
And  pointed  to  the  gargeooB  dome. 
This  is  a  wondrous  sight 
And  mocks  all  human  grandeur; 
But,  were  it  virtue's  only  meed,  to  dwell 
In  s  celestial  palace,  all  resigned 
To  pleaiurable  impulses,  immured 
Within  the  prison  of  itself,  the  will 
Of  changelMi  nature  would  be  unfulfill'd. 
Learn  lo  make  otiben  happy.    Spirit,  come ! 
This  is  thine  high  reward  : — ^the  past  shall  rise ; 
Thou  Shalt  behold  the  present ;  I  will  teach 
The  secrets  of  the  future. 


llie  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Appnach'd  the  overhanging  battlements— 
Below  lay  stretch'd  the  univene ! 
There,  fiv  as  the  remotest  line 
*Thmt  bounds  imagination's  flight. 
Countless  and  unending  orbs 
hi  msay  motion  intermingled. 
Tec  still  fulflU'd  immutably 
Eternal  nature's  law. 
Above,  below,  around 
The  circling  systems  form'd 
A  wildemesB  of  harmony ; 
Each  with  undeviating  aim, 
In  eloquent  silence,  through  the  depths  of  space 
PiUBued  iti  wondrous  way. 


There  was  a  little  light 
Thai  twinkled  in  the  misty  distance : 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye 

Bfight  ken  tluit  rolling  orb ; 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye, 

And  in  no  other  plAce 
Bottfaat  celestial  dwellmg,  might  behold 
£*<^,acikm  of  diis  earth's  inhabitants. 

But  matter,  space  and  time. 
In  those  atrial  mansions  ceme  to  act ; 
^^  sH-prevailing  wisdom,  when  it  reaps 
The  harvest  of  its  excellence,  o'erbounds 
'^^'^^^  obstacles,  of  which  an  earthly  soul 
Feais  10  attempt  the  conquest. 


The  Fairy  pointed  to  the  earth. 
The  Spirit's  intellectual  eye 
Its  kindred  beings  recognized. 
The  thronging  thousands*  to  a  passing  view, 
Seem'd  like  an  ant-hill's  citizras. 
How  wonderful !  that  even 
The  passions,  prejudices,  interests. 
That  sway  the  meanest  being,  the  weak  touch 
That  moves  the  finest  nerve. 
And  in  one  human  brain 
Causes  the  fiiintest  thought,  becomes  a  link 
In  the  great  chain  of  nature. 

Behold,  the  Fairy  cried, 
Palmyra's  nxin'd  palaces  !~— 

Behold .'  where  grandeur  fiown'd ; 

Behold !  where  pleesure  smiled  i 
What  now  remains  f---the  memory 

Of  senselessness  and  shame — 

What  is  immortal  there  f 

Nothing — ^it  stands  to  tell 

A  melancholy  tale,  to  give 

An  awful  warning :  soon 
Oblivion  will  steal  silently 

The  remnant  of  its  fitme. 

Monarchs  and  conquerois  there 
Proud  o'er  prostmte  millions  trod — 
The  earthquakes  of  the  human  race ; 
like  them,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 

That  marks  their  shock  is  past 

Beside  the  eternal  Nile 

The  pyramids  have  risen. 
Nile  shall  pursue  his  changeless  way : 

Those  pyramids  shall  fall ; 
Yea !  not  a  stone  shall  stand  to  tell 

The  spot  whereon  they  stood ; 
Their  very  site  shall  be  forgotten. 

As  is  their  builder's  name ! 


Behold  yon  sterile  spot ; 
Where  now  the  wandering  Arab's  tent 

Flaps  in  the  desert  blast 
There  once  old  Salem's  haughty  fime 
Rear'd  high  to  heaven  its  thousand  golden  domea, 
And  in  the  Mushing  face  of  day 
Exposed  its  shameful  glory. 

Oh'!  many  a  widow,  many  an  orphan  currad 
The  building  of  that  fane ;  and  many  a  father. 
Worn  out  with  toil  and  slavery,  implored 
The  poor  man's  God  to  sweep  it  from  the  earth. 
And  spare  his  children  the  detested  task 
Of  piling  stone  on  stone,  and  poisonmg 

The  choicest  days  of  life. 

To  soothe  a  dotard's  vanity. 
There  an  inhuman  and  uncultured  race 
Howl'd  hideous  praises  to  their  Demon<3od ; 
They  rush'd  to  war,  tore  from  the  mother's  womb 
The  unbcNm  child,— old  age  and  infancy 
Promiscuous  perish'd ;  their  victorious  arms 
Left  not  a  soul  to  breathe.    Oh !  they  were  fiends 
But  what  was  he  who  taught  them  that  the  God 
Of  nature  and  benevolence  had  given 
A  spedal  sanction  to  the  trade  of  bhx>d  f 
His  name  and  theirs  are  fiuUng,  and  the  tales 
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Of  atoM  bBrfaarian  nation,  which  imposture 
Recites  till  terror  credits,  are  punuing 
Itself  into  forgetfulness. 

Where  Athens,  Rome,  and  Sparta  stood. 
There  is  a  monA  desert  now : 
The  mean  and  miserable  huts. 
The  yet  more  wretched  palaces, 
Contrasted  with  those  ancient  ftnes. 
Now  crumblmg  to  oblivion ; 
The  long  and  lonely  colonnades, 
Through  which  the  ghost  of  Freedom  stalks, 

Seem  like  a  well-known  tune. 
Which  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loved  to  hear, 

Remember'd  now  in  sadness. 

But,  oh !  how  much  more  changed. 

How  gloomier  is  the  contrast 

Of  human  nature  there ! 
Where  Socrates  expired,  a  tyrant's  slave, 
A  coward  and  a  fool,  spreacb  death  around — 

Then,  shuddering,  meets  his  own. 
Where  Cicero  and  Antoninus  lived, 
A  cowrd  and  hypocritical  monk 

Ftays,  curses  and  deceives. 


Spirit!  ten  thousand  yean 
Have  scarcely  past  away. 
Since,  in  the  waste  where  now  the  savage  drinks 
His  enemy's  blood,  and,  aping  Europe's  sons. 
Wakes  the  unholy  song  of  war. 
Arose  a  stately  city. 
Metropolis  of  the  western  continent  : 

There,  now,  the  mossy  column-stone, 
Indfti^*^  by  time's  unrelazing  grasp. 
Which  once  appear'd  to  brave 
All,  save  its  country's  ruin ; 
There  the  wide  forest  scene. 
Rude  in  the  uncultivated  loveliness 

Of  gardens  long  run  wild. 
Seems,  to  the  unwilling  sojourner,  whose  steps 

Chance  in  that  desert  has  delay'd, 
llius  to  have  stood  since  earth  was  what  it  is. 

Yet  once  it  was  the  busiest  haunt. 
Whither,  as  lo  a  common  centre,  flock'd 
Strangers,  and  ships,  and  merchandise : 
Once  peace  and  freedom  blest 
The  cultivated  plain : 
But  wealth,  that  curse  of  man. 
Blighted  the  bud  of  its  prosperity : 
Virtue  and  wisdom,  troth  and  liberty. 
Fled,  to  return  not,  until  man  shall  know 
That  Uiey  alone  can  give  the  bliss 

Worthy  a  soul  that  claims 
Its  kindred  with  eternity. 

There's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 

But  once  was  living  man ; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain. 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  clond. 

But  flow'd  in  human  veins : 

And  from  the  burning  plains 

Where  Lybian  monsters  yell, 

From  the  most  gloomy  glens 

Of  Greenland's  sunless  clime. 

To  where  the  golden  fields 

Of  lertile  England  spread 


Their  harvest  to  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot 
Whereon  no  dty  stood. 

How  strange  is  human  pride! 
I  tell  thee  that  those  living  thiogs, 
To  Didkom  the  fragile  blade  of  gna, 
That  springeth  in  the  mom 
And  perisheth  ere  soon. 
Is  an  unbounded  world; 
I  tell  diee  that  those  viewiess  haap. 
Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  pariide 
Of  the  impassive  atmosf^ierB, 
Think,  feel  and  live  Uke  man; 
That  their  afiections  and  antipathiM, 
like  his.  produce  the  k^« 
Ruling  their  mortal  state; 
And  the  minutest  throb 
That  through  their  frame  difiiMs 
The  slightest,  faintest  molioo, 
Is  fix'd  and  indispensable 

As  the  mi^®'^^^  1^^*^ 
That  rule  yon  rolling  orba 

Tlie  Fairy  paused.   Tie  Split, 
In  ecstasy  of  admiration,  felt 
All  knowledge  of  the  past  revived;  die  era* 

Of  old  and  wondrous  timeib 
Which  dim  tradition  interruptedly 
Teaches  the  credulous  vulgar,  were  mfcUed 
In  just  perspective  to  the  view; 
Yet  dim  frvn  their  infinitude. 
The  Spirit  aeem'd  to  stand 
High  on  an  isolated  pumade ; 
The  flood  of  ages  combating  bekyar, 
The  depth  of  the  unbounded  univene 
Above,  and  all  around 
Nature's  unchanging  haimony. 

m. 

Fairt!  the  Spirit  said, 
And  on  the  Queen  of  speUs 
Fix'd  her  ethereal  eyes, 
I  thank  thee.    Thou  hsst  given 
A  boon  which  I  will  not  resign,  end  tiaght 
A  lesson  not  to  be  unleam'd.   I  know 
The  pest,  and  thence  I  will  essay  to  gleea 
A  warning  for  the  fritnre.  so  that  msn 
May  profit  by  his  errors,  and  derive 

Experience  from  his  folly : 
For,  when  the  power  of  impart^  joy 
Is  equal  to  the  will,  the  human  mil 
Requires  no  other  heaven. 

MAB. 

Turn  thee,  surpassing  Spirit! 
Much  yet  remains  unscann'd. 
Thou  knowes^how  great  ii  msn, 
Thou  knowest  his  imbecility : 
Yet  learn  thou  what  he  ii; 
Yet  learn  the  lofiy  destiny 
Which  restless  Time  prepu* 
For  every  living  soul. 

Behold  a  gorgeous  palace,  that,  amid 

Yon  popi£)UB  city,  teats  its  tbooHuid  wwit 
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And  wenw  ilnlf  m  city.   Gloomy  traopi 

or  Hnimeb,  in  110111  and  mkot  ranki, 

Encompui  it  aiound :  tho  dweller  there 

Canoot  be  &9e  and  happy;  heareot  thou  not 

The  cmea  of  the  latherle«,  the  groano 

Of  tfaote  who  have  no  friendf  He  poaeo  on: 

The  King,  the  wearer  of  a  giUed  chain 

Thet  binds  hit  aoul  lo  algecmeH,  the  ibol 

Whom  oourtien  ntcknanie  monarrJi,  whikt  a  alaye 

Even  to  the  baaeet  appetite^-that  man 

Heeds  not  the  ahriek  of  penury;  he  milflo 

At  the  deep  cuiaea  which  the  destitute 

Mutter  in  secret,  and  a  suUen  joy 

Penrsdes  his  bloodless  heart  when  thonnnds  groan 

Bttt  tor  thoae  moisels  which  his  wanloimeH 

Wastes  in  uqjoyous  revelry,  to  lave 

All  that  they  love  from  famine :  when  he  hears 

The  tale  of  horror,  to  eome  ready-made  fiuse 

Of  hypocritical  assent  he  turm, 

Sonthering  the  glow  of  shame,  that,  spite  of  him, 

Flodies  his  hkntad  cheek. 

Now  to  the  meal 
Of  dance,  giandeor,  and  excess,  he  dmgs 
Hb  psll'd,  unwilling  appetite.    If  gold, 
Glesming  around,  and  numerous  viands  culVd 
Fkom  every  clime,  could  force  the  lotking  seose 
To  overcome  satiety^ — if  wealth 
The  spring  it  draws  from  poisons  noty— or  vice, 
Unleeiing,  stubborn  vice,  oonverteth  not 
In  ibod  to  deadliest  venom ;  then  that  king 
la  happy ;  and  the  peasant  who  fulfills 
Hti  unforced  task,  when  he  returns  at  even. 
And  by  the  biasing  fitgot  meets  again 
Her  welcome  for  whom  all  his  toil  is  sped. 
Tastes  not  a  sweeter  meal. 

Behold  him  now 
8iretch*d  on  the  gorgeous  couch ;  his  iever'd  brain 
Reels  disfly  awkuUe :  but  ah !  too  soon 
T^  slumber  oi  intemperance  subsides. 
And  oonsdence,  that  undying  serpent,  calls 
Her  venomous  brood  to  their  noctuinal  task* 
listen  f  he  speaks !  oh!  mark  that  freniied  eye» 
Oh!  nark  that  deadly  visage. 

Kura. 

No  cessation! 
Oh !  mim  this  last  for  ever !  Awful  death, 
I  ^nik,  yet  fear  to  clasp  thee! — Not  one  moment 
^^  dreamless  sleep !  O  dear  and  blessed  peace! 
^^Y  dost  thou  shroud  thy  vestal  purity 
Ia  penury  and  dungeons?  wherefore  lurkest 
With  danger,  death,  and  solitude;  yet  shunn*st 
"^^  palace  I  have  built  thee!  Sacred  peace ! 
^^  viait  me  but  once,  but  pitying  shed 
One  drop  of  balm  upon  my  withered  souL 

Vain  man !  that  palace  is  the  virtuous  heart, 

^^  peace  defileth  not  her  snowy  robes 

^  ^ch  a  shed  as  thine.    Hsik!  yet  he  mutteii; 

~^  aiombets  are  but  varied  agonies, 

^^ey  pi^  Ijld*  toorpbns  on  the  springs  of  lifo. 

J^^  needeth  not  the  hell  that  bigots  frame 

f/°  Itunish  those  who  err :  earth  in  itself 

retains  at  once  the  evil  and  the  cure ; 

^'^  all-solficing  Nature  can  chastise 


Those  who  transgress  her  lawr-she  only  knows 
How  justly  to  proportion  to  the  fiiult 
The  punialiment  it  merits. 

Is  it  strange 
That  this  poor  wretch  should  pride  him  in  his 
Take  pleasure  in  his  abjectness,  and  hug 
The  soorpi(»i  that  consiunes  him  f  Is  it  strange 
That,  (daced  on  a  conspicuous  throne  of  thorns, 
Grssping  an  iron  sceptre,  and  immured 
Within  a  splendid  prison,  whose  stem  bounds 
Shut  him  from  all  that's  good  or  dear  on  earth. 
His  soul  asserts  not  its  humanity  Y 
That  man's  mild  nature  rises  not  in  war 
Against  a  king's  employ?  No— 'tis  not  strange. 
He,  like  the  vulgar,  thinks,  feels,  acli  and  lives 
Just  as  his  father  did;  the  unoooquer'd  powers 
Of  precedent  and  custom  interpose 
Between  a  king  and  virtue.   Strsnger  yet. 
To  those  who  know  not  nature,  nor  deduce 
The  future  from  the  preaent,  it  may  seem, 
Tliat  not  one  slave,  who  suflers  fifom  the  ciimaa 
Of  diis  unnatural  being ;  not  one  wretch, 
Whose  children  fomish,  and  whose  nuptial  bed 
Is  earth's  unpitying  bosom,  rears  an  arm 
To  dash  him  fiom  his  throne! 


Those  gilded  flies 
That,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court. 
Fatten  on  its  corruption! — what  are  they? 
—The  drones  of  the  community ;  they  feed 
On  the  mechanic's  labor :  the  starved  hind 
For  them  compels  the  stubborn  g^ebe  to  yield 
Its  unshared  harvests;  and  yon  squalid  form. 
Leaner  than  fleshleaa  misery,  that  wastes 
A  sunless  life  in  the  unwholesome  mine. 
Drags  out  in  labor  a  protracted  death. 
To  glut  their  grandeur ;  many  &int  with  toO, 
That  few  may  know  the  cares  and  woe  of  sfoth. 

Whence,  thinkcst  thou,  kings  and  parasites  arose? 

Whence  that  unnatural  line  of  drones,  who  heap 

Toil  and  unvanquiahable  penury 

On  those  who  build  their  palaces,  and  bring 

Their  daily  bread  ?— From  vice,  black  lothesome  vice. 

From  rapine,  madness,  treachery,  and  i^rong; 

From  all  that  gendera  misery,  and  makes 

Of  earth  this  thorny  wildemeaa;  from  lust,        %^\ 

Revenge,  and  murder. — ^And  when  reason's  vmee^ 

Loud  as  the  voice  of  nature,  shall  have  waked 

The  nations ;  and  mankind  perceive  that  vice 

Is  discord,  war,  and  misery ;  that  virtue 

Is  peace,  and  happiness,  and  harmony ; 

When  man's  maturer  nature  shall  disdsin 

The  playthings  of  its  childhood ;— kingly  glare 

Win  kise  its  power  to  daxzle ;  its  aut^rity 

1^1  silently  pass  by;  the  gorgeous  throne 

Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  hall. 

Fast  falling  to  decay ;  whilst  fidsefaood's  trade 

Shall  be  as  hateful  and  improfitaUe 

Aa  that  of  truth  is  now. 


Where  is  the  lame 
Whidi  the  vain-gloiious  mighty  of  the  eartfi 
Seek  to  etemiie  ?  Oh !  the  fiuntest  sound 
From  time's  light  fbot&ll,  the  minutest  wit* 
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That  jwelk  the  flood  of  aget,  whelim  in  nothing 
The  iinnibtlantial  bubble.    Ay  I  icHlay 
Slam  it  the  tyrant's  mandate,  red  the  gaae 
That  flashes  desolation,  strong  the  ann 
That  scatters  multitodes.   To-monow  oomes! 
That  mandate  is  a  thande^peal  that  died 
In  ages  past ;  that  gaze,  a  transient  flash 
On  whieh  the  midnight  closed,  and  on  that  ana 
The  worm  has  made  his  meal 


The  virtwnii  nan, 
Who,  great  in  his  humility,  as  kiilgB 
Are  little  in  their  grandeur ;  he  who  leads 
Invincibly  a  life  of  resolute  good. 
And  stands  amid  the  silent  dungeon^epths 
More  free  and  fearless  than  the  trembling  judge. 
Who,  clothed  in  venal  power,  vainly  strove 
To  bind  the  impassive  spirit; — wh«i  he  ftlls, 
His  mild  eye  beams  benevolent  no  more : 
Wither'd  the  hand  outstretch'd  but  to  relieve ; 
Sunk  reason's  simple  eloquence,  that  roll'd 
But  to  appal  the  guilty.    Yes !  the  grave 
Hath  quendi'd  that  eye,  and  death's  relentless  frost 
Wither'd  that  ann :  but  the  unfading  fame 
Which  virtue  hanga  upon  its  votary's  tomb; 
The  deathless  memory  of  that  man,  whom  kings 
Call  to  their  mind  and  tremble ;  the  remembianoe 
With  which  the  happy  spirit  contemplates 
Its  well-spent  pilgrimage  on  earth, 
Shall  never  pass  away. 

Nature  rejects  the  monarch,  not  the  man  ; 
The  sulgect,  not  the  citizen :  for  kings 
And  sutgects,  mutual  foes,  for  ever  ^y 
A  losing  game  into  each  other's  hands. 
Whose  stakes  are  vice  and  misery.    The  man 
Of  virtuous  soul  commands  not  nor  obeys. 
Pbwer,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches;  and  obedience, 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth, 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human  frame 
A  mechanized  automaton. 


When  Nero, 
High  over  flaming  Rome,  with  savage  joy 
Lower'd  like  a  fiend,  drank  with  enmptured  ear 
The  shrieks  of  agonizing  death,  beheld 
The  frightful  desolation  spread,  and  felt 
A  new-created  sense  within  his  soul 
Thrill  to  the  sight,  and  vibrate  to  the  sound ; 
Thinkest  thou  his  grandeur  had  not  overcome 
The  force  of  human  kindness  f  and.  when  Rome, 
With  one  stem  blow,  huri'd  not  the  tyrant  down, 
Crush'd  not  the  arm  red  with  her  dearest  Mood, 
Had  not  submissive  abjectness  destroy'd 
Nature's  suggestions  ? 

Look  on  yonder  earth : 
The  golden  hnr\*MtB  spring ;  the  unfailing  sun 
Sheds  light  and  life;  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the  trees, 
Arise  in  due  successicm ;  all  things  speak 
Peace,  harmony,  and  love.    The  univene, 
In  nature's  silent  eloquence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  love  and  joy,— 
All  but  the  outcast  man.    He  fabricates 
The  sword  which  stabs  his  peace ;  he  cherishetfa 


The  snakes  diat  gnaw  his  heart;  he  iiiiedi  op 
The  tyrant,  whose  delight  is  in  his  woe, 
Whose  sport  is  in  his  agony.   Ton  smi, 
lights  it  the  great  ak»e  ?  Yon  silver  besv, 
Sleep  they  less  sweetly  oo  the  cottage  thsich. 
Than  on  the  dome  of  kings  ?  Is  nwiher  ssiih 
A  stepdame  lo  her  numerous  sons,  who  ssn 
Her  imshared  gi As  with  unremitting  toil , 
A  mother  only  to  those  puling  babes 
Who,  nursed  in  ease  and  luxury,  make  wn 
Tlie  playthings  of  their  babyhood,  and  nsr, 
In  selfimportant  childishness,  that  peaes 
Which  men  alone  appreciate  ? 


Spirit  of  Nature!  no. 
The  pure  difliMion  of  thy  essence  duobi 
Alike  in  every  human  heart 
Thou,  aye,  erectest  there 
Thy  throne  of  power  unappsalaUer 
Thou  art  the  jwlge  beneath  whose  ood 
Man's  brief  and  frail  authority 
Is  powerless  as  the  wind 
That  passeth  kUy  by. 
Thine  die  tribunal  which  lUipSMsft 
The  show  of  human  justice. 
As  God 


Spirit  of  Nature!  thou 
Lift  of  interminable  multitudes; 

Soul  of  those  mighty  spheres 
Whose  changeless  paths  ihiough  HetTiD'i  ^ 
silence  lie ; 
Soul  of  that  smallest  thing, 

The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  faint  April  sun-gieam;— 
Man,  like  these  passive  ihingi. 
lliy  will  unconsciously  fiilfilleth: 
Like  theirs,  his  age  of  endless  pesos, 
Which  time  is  ftst  maturing. 
Will  swiftly,  surely  come ; 
And  the  unbounded  frame,  which  thou  pcmM 
Will  be  without  a  flaw 
Marring  its  perfect  sjrmmetiy. 


IV. 

How  beautiful  this  night!  the  belmiest tigh. 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  eveniBf '•  ctf* 
Were  discord  to. the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.  Heaveo'i  ebon  nw 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  gruideornik 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  had  spresd 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world,    Ton  gentle  lulk 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow; 
Ton  darksome  rocks,  whence,  icicles  depend, 
So  stainless,  that  their  white  and  glittering  ■]»«> 
Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam;  yon  csstled  «^^ 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-wom  wn 
So  idly,  that  rapt  fkncy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace  ^-all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  kive  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthlinea; 
Where  silence  undisturb'd  might  watch  skoc 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  stilL 
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The  orb  of  day, 
laimitiieni  dimei,  o'er  ocean'a  wsvelen  field 
Sinb  iweedy  •miling :  not  the  (amteBt  breath 
Stedt  o'er  the  luimffled  deep ;  the  clouds  of  eve 
Reflect  ooiiioved  the  lingering  beam  of  day ; 
And  Veiper'e  image  on  the  western  main 
Ii  betaiifhlly  still.    To-morrow  comes  : 
Clood  upon  cloiid,  in  dark  and  deepening  mass, 
RoU  o'er  the  Uackan'd  waters;  the  deep  raar 
Of  distant  thonder  mutters  awfully ; 
Tempest  onfclds  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
That  ihioods  the  boUing  surge ;  the  pitilem  fiend, 
With  all  hii  winds  and  lightnings,  trades  hii  pray ; 
llie  torn  deep  yawna^ — ^the  vessel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  in  JWed  gul£ 

Ah !  whence  yon  glare 
That  fires  die  aicbof  beaven  t — that  dark-red  smoke 
Bloniiig  the  alver  moon  ?  The  stars  are  quench'd 
In  daifawai,  and  the  pure  and  apangling  anew 
GkaniB  laiatly  throu^^  the  gloom  that  gathers  round ! 
Hark  to  that  roar,  whoae  awift  and  dearning  peala 
In  ooantleai  eehoea  through  the  mountaina  ring. 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  atarry  throne ! 
Now  iwella  the  intermingling  din ;  the  jar 
fVeqnent  and  inghtful  of  the  bpuating  bomb ; 
lie  falling  beam,  the  abriek,  the  groan,  the  about, 
lie  ceaseless  clangor,  and  the  ru^  of  men 
Inebriate  with  rage ; — ^loud,  and  more  knid 
Tlie  dinord  grows ;  till  pale  death  ahuta  the  acene, 
And  o'er  the  conqueror  and  the  conquer'd  draws 
His  cold  and  bloody  ahroud. — Of  all  the  men 
Whom  day's  departing  beam  saw  blooming  there. 
In  proud  and  vigorous  health ;  of  all  the  hearts 
That  beat  with  anxious  life  at  sunset  tfaera ; 
How  few  survive,  bow  few  are  beating  now! 
All  ii  deep  silence,  like  the  fearful  calm 
IW  ilumbeis  in  the  stoim's  portentous  pause ; 
Sive  when  the  frantic  wail  of  widow'd  love 
Comet  ifaoddering  on  the  blast,  or.  the  faint  moan 
With  which  aome  aoul  burata  from  the  frame  of  clay 
Wiapt  round  in  atruggling  powera. 

The  gray  mom 
I^wna  on  the  mournful  acene !  the  aulphuroua  amoke 
Before  dw  icy  wind  alow  rolls  away. 
And  the  bright  beams  of  frosty  morning  dance 
AloDg  the  spangling  snow.    There  tracks  of  blood 
£▼60  to  the  forest's  depth,  and  scatter'd  arms, 
And  lifeleis  warriors,  whose  hard  lineaments 
lath's  self  could  change  not,  mark  the  dreadful  path 
Of  the  outeallying  victora :  ftr  behind, 
Black  aihea  note  where  their  proud  city  atood. 
Within  yon  foreat  is  a  gloomy  glen — 
Each  tree  which  guarda  ita  daricneaa  from  the  day 
Waves  o'er  a  wairior'a  tomb. 


I  see  thee  shrink, 
Sarpaming  Spirit!— wert  thou  human  else ? 
I  eee  a  ahade  of  donbt  and  horror  fleet 
Acnaa  thy  atainleaa  featurea :  yet  fear  not; 
Thia  ia  no  unooonected  misery, 
Nor  ituida  micauaed,  and  irretrievable, 
^'a  evil  nature,  that  apology 
Which  kings  who  rule,  nkI  cowards  who  cronch, 

aetup 
For  their  nmmmber'd  crimes,  sheds  not  the  blood 


Which  desolates  the  discord-wasted  land. 
From  kings,  and  priests,  and  stateamen,  war  arose. 
Whose  safety  is  man's  deep  unbetter'd  woe, 
Whoae  gnndeur  hia  debasement.    Let  the  ai 
Strike  at  the  root,  the  poison-tree  will  ftll ; 
And  where  its  venom'd  exhalationa  spread 
Ruin,  and  death,  and  woe,  where  millkma  lay 
Quenching  the  aerpent'a  famine,  and  their  bonea 
lUeaching  unburied  in  the  putrid  blast, 
A  garden  shall  arise,  in  loveliness 
iaUed  Eden. 


Hath  Nature's  soul. 
That  form'd  this  world  so  beautiful,  that  spread 
Earth's  lap  with  plenty,  and  life's  smalleet  chord 
Strung  to  unchanging  unison,  that  gave 
The  happy  birds  their  dwelling  in  the  grove, 
Tliat  yielded  to  the  vranderen  of  the  deep 
The  tovely  silence  of  the  unfiithom'd  main. 
And  fill'd  the  meanest  vronn  that  cnwis  in  dust 
With  spirit,  thought,  and  love ;  on  Man  alone. 
Partial  in  causeless  malice,  wantonly 
Heap'd  ruin,  vice,  and  slavery ;  his  soul 
Blasted  with  withering  curses ;  placed  afar 
The  meteor-happiness,  that  shuns  his  grasp^ 
But  serving  oo  die  frightful  gulf  to  glare. 
Rent  vride  beneath  his  fbolitepsf 


Nature  !- 

Kings,  priests,  and  stateamen,  blast  the  human  Itower 
Even  in  its  tender  bud  ;  their  influence  darts 
like  subtle  poison  through  the  bloodleai  veina 
Of  desolate  society.    The  child, 
Ere  he  can  lisp  bis  mother's  sacred  name. 
Swells  with  the  unnatural  pride  of  crime,  and  Uiis 
His  baby-sword  even  in  a  hero's  mood. 
This  infiuit-arm  becomes  the  bloodiest  scourge 
Of  devastated  earf h :  whilst  specious  names. 
Learnt  in  soil  childhood's  unsuspecting  hour. 
Serve  as  the  sophisms  with  which  manhood  dims 
Bright  reason*s  ray,  and  sanctifies  the  sword 
Upraised  to  shed  a  brother's  innocent  blood. 
Let  prieat^led  slaves  cease  to  proclaim  that  man 
Inherits  vice  and  misery,  when  force 
And  falsehood  hang  even  o'er  the  cradled  babe. 
Stifling  with  rudest  grasp  all  natural  good. 


Ah !  to  the  stranger-soul,  when  firat  it  peepa 
From  ita  new  tenement,  and  looka  abroad 
For  happineaa  and  sympathy,  how  stem 
And  desolate  a  track  is  this  wide  world ! 
How  withered  all  the  buds  of  natural  good ! 
No  shade,  no  shelter  from  the  sweeping  storms 
Of  pitiless  power!  On  its  wretched  firame, 
Poison'd,  perchance,  by  the  disease  and  woe 
Heap'd  on  the  wretched  parent  whence  it  sprung 
By  morals,  law,  and  custom,  the  pure  winds 
Of  heaven,  that  renovate  the  insect  tribes. 
May  breathe  iwt    The  untainting  light  of  day 
May  visit  not  its  loi^gings.    It  is  bound 
Eire  it  has  life :  yea,  all  the  chains  are  forged 
Long  era  its  being :  all  liberty  and  love 
And  peace  is  torn  from  its  defencelesaneaa ; 
Cursed  fivm  its  birth,  even  from  its  cradle  doom'd 
To  ahgectneas  and  bondage ! 
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Througfaout  thit  varied  and  eternal  would 

Soul  18  the  only  element,  the  block 

That  for  uncounted  ages  has  reniain*d. 

The  moveleai  pillar  of  a  mountain's  weight 

Is  active,  living  spirit    Every  grain 

Is  sentient  both  in  uni^  and  part. 

And  the  minutest  atom  comprehends 

A  world  of  bves  and  hatreds ;  these  begftt 

Evil  and  good :  hence  truth  and  falsehood  spring ; 

Hence  will  and  thought  and  action,  all  the  genm 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  sympathy  or  hate, 

Tliat  variegate  the  eternal  universe. 

Soul  is  not  more  polluted  than  the  beams 

Of  heaven's  pure  orb,  ere  round  their  rapid  lines 

The  taint  of  earth-born  atmospheres  arise. 

Man  is  of  soul  and  body,  ibnn'd  for  deeds 
Of  high  resolve,  on  fancy's  boldest  wing 
To  soar  unwearied,  fearlessly  to  turn 
The  keenest  pangs  to  peacefulness,  and  taste 
The  joys  which  mingled  sense  and  spirit  yield. 
Or  he  is  fbnn'd  for  algectness  and  woe. 
To  grovel  on  the  dunghill  of  his  foan, 
To  shrink  at  every  sound,  to  quench  the  flame 
Of  natural  love  in  sensualism,  to  know 
That  hour  as  blest  when  on  hu  worthless  days 
The  frozen  hand  of  death  shall  set  its  seal, 
Tet  fear  the  cure,  though  hating  the  disease. 
The  one  is  man  tfiat  shall  hereafter  be ; 
The  other,  man  as  vice  has  made  him  now. 

War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's  delight. 

The  lawyer's  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade. 

And,  to  those  royal  murderers,  whose  mean  thrones 

Are  bought  by  trimes  of  treachery  and  gore. 

The  bread  they  eat,  the  staff  on  which  diey  lean. 

Guards,  garb'd  in  blood-red  livery,  surround 

Their  palaces,  participate  the  crimes 

That  force  defends,  and  from  a  nation's  rage 

Secures  the  crown,  which  all  the  curses  reach 

That  fitmine,  frenzy,  woe  and  penury  breathe. 

These  are  the  hired  bravoes  who  defend 

The  tyrant's  throne  (3) — the  bullies  of  his  fear : 

These  are  the  sinks  and  channels  of  worst  vice, 

The  refuse  of  society,  the  dregs 

Of  all  that  is  most  vile :  their  cold  hearts  blend 

Deceit  with  sternness,  ignorance  with  pride. 

AU  that  is  mean  and  villanous,  with  rage 

Which  hopelessness  of  good,  and  self-contemfrt, 

Alone  might  kindle ;  they  are  deck'd  in  wealth. 

Honor  and  power,  then  are  sent  abroad 

To  do  their  work.    The  pestilence  that  stalks 

In  gloomy  triumph  through  some  eastern  land 

Is  less  destrojring.    They  a^Ie  with  gold. 

And  promises  of  fame,  die  thoughtless  youth 

Already  crush'd  with  servitude:  he  knows 

His  wretchedness  too  late,  and  cherishes 

Repentance  for  his  ruin,  when  his  doom 

Is  seal'd  in  gold  and  blood ! 

Those  too,  the  tyrant  serve,  who,  skill'd  to  snare 

The  feet  of  justice  in  the  toils  of  law. 

Stand,  ready  to  oppress  the  weaker  still ; 

And,  right  or  wrong,  will  vindicate  for  gold. 

Sneering  ct  public  virtue,  which  beneath 

Their  pitiless  tread  lies  torn  and  trampled,  where 

Honor  sits  smiling  at  the  sale  of  trudi. 


Then  grave  and  hoary-headed  hypocritss. 
Without  a  hope,  a  passion,  or  a  kwe. 
Who,  through  a  life  of  luxury  and  lies. 
Have  crept  by  flaUery  to  the  seats  of  power, 
Support  the  system  whence  their  hooon  flow— 
They  have  three  words :— well  tyianti  know  to 


Well  pay  tfaem  for  the  loan,  widi  nsmy 
Tom  firam  a  Meeding  world !— God,  Hell,  lod  Hcito. 
A  vengeful,  pitiless,  and  almighty  fiend. 
Whose  mercy  is  a  nickname  for  the  r^e 
Of  tameless  tigers  hungering  for  blood. 
Hell,  a  red  gulf  of  everiasting  fire. 
Where  poisonous  and  undying  worms  prakni 
Eternal  misery  to  those  hapless  slaves 
Whose  life  has  been  a  penance  for  its  crimei 
And  Heaven,  a  meed  for  those  who  dsie  bebe 
Their  human  nature,  quake,  believe,  sad  aiqg« 
Before  the  mockeries  of  earthly  power. 

These  tools  the  tyrant  tempers  to  his  work. 
Wields  in  his  wrath,  and  as  he  wills  deMOf^ 
Omnipotent  in  wickedneai :  the  while 
Youth  springs,  age  moulders,  manhood  tuielydMi 
His  bidding,  bribed  by  shortlived  joys  toleod 
Force  to  the  weakness  of  his  trerabliiig  ana. 

They  rise,  they  foil ;  one  generatioQ  camei, 
Yielding  its  harvest  to  destruction's  scythe. 
It  fades,  another  blossoms :  jret  behold ! 
Red  glows  the  tyfant's  stamp-mark  on  iti  Uom. 
Withering  and  cankering  deep  its  pssnve  piiiM. 
He  has  invented  lying  words  and  modes. 
Empty  and  vain  as  his  own  corelesi  hasit; 
Evasive  meanings,  nothings  of  much  awod, 
T9  lure  the  heedless  victim  to  the  toils 
Spread  round  the  valley  of  its  pandiss. 

Look  to  thyself,  priest,  conqueror, or  prince! 
Whether  thy  trade  is  falsehood,  and  thy  lot" 
Deep  wallow  in  the  earnings  of  die  poor, 
With  whom  thy  master  was  .—or  ihou  deiighi'* 
In  numbering  o'er  the  myriads  of  thy  ilaiD, 
All  misery  weighing  nothing  in  the  icsle 
Against  thy  shortlived  fome :  or  thoa  doet  low 
With  cowardice  and  crime  the  groaning  land. 
A  pomp-fed  king.     Look  to  thy  wretched  m- 
Ay,  art  thou  not  the  veriest  slave  that  e'er 
Crawl'd  on  the  lothing  earth  ?  Are  not  thy  dtj* 
Days  of  unsatisfying  listlessneai  f 
Dost  thou  not  ciy,  ere  night's  long  rack  is  o'er, 
When  will  the  morning  come  f  Is  not  ^J  F<"" 
A  vain  and  feverish  dream  of  sensualism? 
Thy  manhood  blighted  with  unripe  disesie? 
Are  not  thy  views  of  unregretted  death 
Drear,  comfortleaa,  and  horrible  ?  Thy  laiDd, 
Is  it  not  morbid  as  thy  nerveless  frame, 
Incaphble  of  judgment,  hope,  or  love? 
And  dost  thou  wish  tlie  crron  to  "^^ 
That  bar  thee  from  all  sympathisa  of  gw", 
After  the  miserable  interest  ^ 

Thou  hold'st  in  their  protraction  f  When  *•  8»" 
Haa  Bwallow'd  up  thy  memory  and  thyielt. 
Dost  thou  desire  the  bane  that  poieom  ssrtti 
To  twine  its  roota  around  thy  cofiin'd  day. 
Spring  flnm  thy  bones,  and  blossom  on  tljr  w»* 
That  of  its  fruit  thy  babes  msy  eat  and  dw  r 
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V. 

Thvb  do  the  genentkmi  of  the  earth 

Go  to  the  gnve,  and  nnd  flom  tho  yvoaih,  (4) 

Sarviviag  itill  die  imperishable  change 

That  nooyatei  the  world ;  even  as  the  leaves 

Which  the  keen  fiost-wind  of  the  waning  year 

Has  Matter'd  on  the  forest  soil,  (5)  and  heap'd 

For  many  seasons  there,  though  long  they  choke. 

Loading  with  lothesome  rottenness  die  land* 

All  germi  of  promise.    Yet  when  the  tall  treea 

From  which  they  fell,  shorn  of  their  lovely  shapes, 

Lie  level  with  the  earth  to  moulder  then, 

They  fertilize  the  Und  they  long  delbrm'd. 

Till  from  die  breathing  lawn  a  forest  springs 

Of  youdu  integrity,  and  loveliness, 

Like  diat  which  gave  it  life,  to  spring  and  die. 

Thtu  luicidal  selfishness,  that  blights 

The  &irest  feelings  of  the  opening  heart, 

Ii  defdned  to  decay,  whilst  from  the  soil 

Shall  ipriflg  all  virtue,  ail  delight,  all  tove, 

Aod  judgment  cease  to  wage  unnatural  war 

With  paision'B  unsubdnable  array. 

Twin-aster  of  religion,  selfiahneas ! 

Rival  in  crime  and  &]sehood,  aping  all 

The  wanton  horrors  of  her  bloody  play ; 

Yet  firaen,  nnimpesaion^d,  spiritless, 

Shiuming  the  light,  and  owning  not  its  name : 

Coiapell'd,  by  its  deformity,  to  screen 

With  flimsy  veil  of  justice  and  of  right, 

It>  unattnctive  Uneaments,  that  scare 

AQ,  save  die  brood  of  ignorance :  at  once 

1^  caow  and  the  effect  of  tyranny ; 

Unbloshiog,  hardened,  sensual,  and  vile ; 

1^  to  all  love  but  of  its  abjectneas, 

With  heart  impaaive  by  more  noble  powen 

ThiQ  Dnahared  pleaaiire,  sordid  gain,  or  fiune ; 

I^^*puing  its  own  mi«erable  being, 

Wliich  still  it  longs,  yet  fears  to  disenthrall 

Hence  commerce  springs,  the  venal  mterchange 

W  all  diat  human  art  or  nature  yield ; 

Which  wealth  should  purchase  not,  but  want  demand, 

Aod  natural  kindneaa  hasten  to  supply 

From  die  iiill  fountain  of  its  boundless  love, 

for  ever  stiBed,  drain'd,  and  tainted  now. 

^<"xunefce!  beneath  whose  poiaon-bieathing  shade 

No  solitary  virtue  dares  to  spring, 

^  poverty  and  wealth  with  equal  hand 

Setter  their  withering  curses,  and  unfold 

The  doors  of  premature  and  violent  death, 

To  pining  famine  and  fuU-fed  disease, 

^(dl  dttt  shares  the  lot  of  human  life, 

Which  poiaon'd  body  and  soul,  scarce  drags  the  chain, 

That  lengthens  as  it  goes  and  clanks  behind. 

Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selftshneai, 

The  signet  of  its  all-enslaving  power, 

%Q  a  ahining  ore,  and  call'd  it  gold : 

Before  whoae  image  how  die  vulgar  great, 

Tne  vainly  rich,  the  miserable  proud, 

^^  mob  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests,  and  king8,(6) 

And  with  blind  feelings  reverence  the  power 

"»<  grinds  them  to  the  dust  of  misery. 

Bui  in  (be  temple  of  their  hireling  hearto 


Gold  is  a  living  god,  and  rules  in  iconi 
All  earthly  thinga  but  virtue. 

Since  tyrants,  by  the  sale  of  human  life. 
Heap  luxuries  to  their  sensualism,  and  fitme 
To  dieir  wide-wasting  and  insatiate  pride. 
Succeas  has  sanction'd  to  a  credulous  world 
The  ruin,  the  disgrace,  the  woe  of  war. 
His  hosts  of  blind  and  unresisting  dupes 
Tlie  despot  numbers ;  from  his  cabinet 
These  puppets  of  his  schemes  he  moves  at  will» 
Even  as  the  slaves  by  force  or  fiunine  driven. 
Beneath  a  vulgar  master,  to  perform 
A  task  of  cold  and  brutal  drudgery  9— 
Harden'd  to  hope,  insensible  to  fear. 
Scarce  living  pulleys  of  a  dead  machine, 
Mere  wheels  of  work  and  artidea  of  trade. 
That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of  vrealth! 


The  harmony  and  happiness  of 

Yield  to  the  wealth  of  nations;  that  which  lifla 

His  nature  to  the  heaven  of  its  pride, 

Is  bartered  for  the  poison  of  his  soul ; 

The  weight  that  drags  to  earth  his  towering  hopee, 

Blighting  all  proapect  but  of  selfish  gain. 

Withering  aU  passion  but  of  slavish  fear, 

Extinguishing  all  free  and  generous  love 

Of  enterprise  and  daring,  even  the  pulse 

That  fency  kindles  in  the  beating  heart 

To  mingle  with  seiuation,  it  deatroys^— 

Leaves  nothing  but  the  sordid  lust  of  self. 

The  grovelling  hope  of  interest  and  gold, 

Unqualified,  unmingled,  uniedeem'd 

Even  by  hypocrisy. 

And  statesmen  boast 
Of  wealth !  (7)  The  wordy  eloquence  that  Uvea 
After  the  ruin  of  their  hearts,  can  gild 
The  bitter  poison  of  a  nation's  woe. 
Can  turn  the  worship  of  the  servile  mob 
To  their  corrupt  and  glaring  idol  feme, 
From  yirtue,  trampled  by  its  iron  tread. 
Although  its  dazzling  pedestal  be  raised 
Amid  the  horrors  of  a  limb-strewn  field. 
With  desolated  dwellings  smoking  round. 
The  man  of  ease,  who,  by  his  warm  fireside, 
To  deeds  of  charitable  intercourse 
And  bare  fulfilment  of  the  common  lawa 
Of  decency  and  prejudice,  confines 
The  struggling  nature  of  his  human  heart. 
Is  duped  by  their  cold  sophistiy ;  he  sheds 
A  passing  tear  perchance  upon  Uie  wreck 
Of  earthly  peace,  when  near  his  dwelling's  door 
The  frightful  waves  are  driven, — ^when  lus  son 
Is  murder'd  by  the  tyrant,  or  religion 
Drives  his  wife  raving  mad.  (8)  But  the  poor  m^n, 
Whose  life  is  misery,  and  fear,  and  care ; 
Whom  the  mom  wakens  but  to  fruitless  toil ; 
Who  ever  hears  his  femish'd  offipring's  scream. 
Whom  their  pale  mother's  uncomplaining  gaze 
For  ever  meets,  and  the  proud  rich  man's  eye 
Flashing  command,  and  the  heart-breakmg  scene 
Of  thousands  like  himself; — ^he  little  heeds 
The  riietoric  of  Qrranny ;  his  hate 
Is  quenchless  as  his  wrongs ;  he  laughs  to  scorn 
The  vain  and  bitter  mockery  of  words, 
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Feeling  the  horror  of  die  tyrant's  deeds. 
And  unrettrun'd  but  by  the  arm  of  power, 
That  knows  and  dreads  his  enmity. 

The  iron  rod  of  penury  still  compels 

Her  wretched  slave  to  bow  the  knee  to  wealth, 

And  poison,  with  unprofitable  toil, 

A  life  too  void  of  solace  to  confirm 

Tlie  very  chains  that  bind  him  to  his  doom. 

Nature,  impartial  in  munificence. 

Has  gifted  man  with  all-subduing  will : 

Matter,  with  all  its  transitory  shapes, 

lies  sul^ected  and  plastic  at  his  foet. 

That,  weak  firom  bondage,  tremble  as  they  tread. 

How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  past  by, 

Stifiing  the  speechless  longings  of  his  heart. 

In  unremitting  drudgery  and  care ! 

How  many  a  vulgar  Cato  has  compell'd 

His  eneigies,  no  longer  tameless  then. 

To  mould  a  pin,  or  fiibricato  a  nail ! 

How  many  a  Newton,  to  whose  passive  ken 

Those  mi^ty  spheres  that  gem  infinity 

Were  only  specks  of  tinsel,  fix'd  in  heaven 

To  light  die  midnights  of  his  native  town ! 

• 

Yet  every  heart  contain  perfection's  germ : 
The  wiiest  of  the  sages  of  the  earth. 
That  ever  from  the  stores  of  reason  draw 
Science  and  truth,  and  virtue's  dreadless  tone. 
Were  but  a  vreak  and  inexperienced  boy. 
Proud,  sensual,  unimpassion'd.  unimbued 
With  pure  desire  and  univeml  love, 
Compared  to  that  high  being,  of  cloudless  brain. 
Untainted  passion,  elevated  will. 
Which  death  (who  even  would  linger  ^ong  in  awe 
Widiin  his  noble  presence,  and  beneath 
His  changeless  eyeboaro),  might  alone  subdue. 
Him,  every  slave  now  dragging  through  the  filth 
Of  some  corrupted  city  his  sad  life, 
Pining  with  famine,  swoln  with  luxury, 
Blunting  the  keenness  of  his  spiritual  sense 
With  narrow  schemings  and  unworthy  cares, 
Or  madly  rushing  dirough  all  violent  crime. 
To  move  the  deep  stagnation  of  his  soul,— 
Might  imitate  and  equal 

But  mean  lust 
Has  bound  its  chains  so  tight  around  the  earth, 
Thab«ll  within  it  but  the  virtuous  man 
Is  venal :  gold  or  fame  will  surely  reach 
The  price  prefix'd  by  selfishness,  to  all 
But  him  of  resolute  and  unchanging  will ; 
Whom,  nor  the  plaudits  of  a  servile  crowd, 
Nor  the  vile  joys  of  tainting  luxury. 
Can  bribe  to  yield  his  elevated  soul 
To  t3rranny  or  falsehood,  though  they  wield 
With  blood-red  hand  the  scepire  of  the  wwld. 

AH  diings  are  sold  :  the  very  light  of  heaven 
Is  venal ;  earth's  unsparing  gifls  of  love. 
The  smallest  and  most  despicable  things 
That  lurk  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep, 
All  obgecti  of  our  life,  oven  life  itself. 
And  the  poor  pittance  which  the  laws  allow 
Of  liberty,  the  fellowship  of  man. 
Those  duties  which  his  heart  of  human  love 


Should  urge  him  to  perform  imtinctiTdy, 
Are  bought  and  lold  as  in  a  public  mart 
Of  undisguiiing  seUsduess,  diat  leli 
On  each  its  price,  the  stamp-maik  of  her  lagu 
Even  love  is  sold ;  (9)  the  solace  of  all  woe 
Is  tum'd  to  dMdIiest  agony,  old  age 
Shivers  in  selfish  beauty's  lothing  araii. 
And  youdi's  corrupted  impulses  prepsre 
A  life  of  horror  from  the  blighting  bans 
Of  commerce ;  whilst  the  penilenoe  that  tpiap 
FVom  unei^iojring  sensualism,  has  fiU'd 
All  human  life  with  hydra-headed 


Falsehood  demands  but  gold  to  pay  the  pn^i 
Of  outraged  conscience ;  for  die  slsTiih  pma 
Sets  no  great  value  on  his  hireling  ftilh: 
A  litde  passing  pomp,  some  servile  soob, 
Whom  cowardice  itself  might  ssfely  cfasin. 
Or  the  spare  mito  of  avarice  could  bribe 
To  deck  the  triumph  of  their  languid  leil, 
Can  make  him  minister  to  tyranny. 
More  daring  crime  requires  a  loftier  mead : 
Without  a  shudder,  the  slave^oHier  lendi 
His  arm  to  murderous  deeds,  and  iieeb  Iw  bent 
When  the  dread  eloquence  of  dying  men, 
Low  mingling  on  the  lonely  field  of  ftme. 
Assails  that  nature,  whose  applause  be  lelk 
For  the  gross  blessings  of  a  patriot  mob^ 
For  the  vile  gratitude  of  heudeae  kingi; 
And  tot  a  coki  wx>rld'a  good  word^— rikr  ttQ! 

There  is  a  nobler  glory,  which  surrires 
Until  our  being  fedes,  and,  solacing 
All  human  care,  accompanies  its  change; 
Deserti  not  virtue  in  the  dungeon's  gknoi 
And,  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  goidei 
lis  footsteps  through  that  labyrindi  of  criae; 
Imbues  its  lineaments  with  dsundeseoea, 
Even  when,  from  power's  avenging  band,  be  tikfl 
Its  sweetest,  last  and  noblest  tide-Hdesth; 
— ^The  consciousness  of  good,  which  neitber  pA. 
Nor  sordid  fame,  nor  hope  of  heavenly  bli«> 
Can  purchase :  but  a  life  of  resolute  good. 
Unalterable  will,  quenchless  desire 
Of  universal  happiness,  the  heart 
That  beats  with  it  in  unison,  the  biaifl, 
Whoae  ever-wakeful  wisdom  toils  to  cbioT 
Reason's  rich  stores  lor  its  eternal  weaL 

This  commerce  of  smcerest  virtue  needi 
No  meditative  signs  of  selfishnees. 
No  jealous  interoourse  of  wretohed  gain, 
No  balancings  of  prudence,  cold  and  leog; 
In  just  and  equal  measure  all  is  weighU 
One  scale  contains  the  sum  of  human  wetL 
And  one,  the  good  man's  heart 

Howtaialf** 
The  selfish  lor  diat  happinesi  denied 
To  aught  but  virtue!   Blind  and  haiden'd  thff. 
Who  hope  lor  peace  amid  the  storaii  of  ore. 
Who  covet  power  they  know  not  how  to  see, 
And  sigh  lor  pleasure  they  refuse  to  giyP'" 
Madly  diey  frustrate  still  Uieir  own  deeigM ; 
And,  where  they  hope  that  quiet  to  eqjoy 
Which  virtue  pictures,  bilteniesa  of  eoul, 
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Fining  ragfvk^  and  vain  rapenlaiic«a, 
DiMwe,  di^pm,  and  laMtudOt  pervade 
Tbien  valoelm  and  miaenbto  Uvea. 


But  hoary-headed  eelfiahneaa  haa  felt 

In  death-blow,  and  ii  totteiing  to  the  gmve : 

A  brjfhter  mom  awaita  the  human  day, 

Wha  eveiy  iMmfar  of  eaith*a  nataral  gifhi 

ShaU  be  a  oonuneroe  of  good  word*  and  worfca ; 

When  poverty  and  wealth,  Om  thint  of  Ame, 

The  fear  of  in&iny,  diaeaae  and  vvoe, 

Wir  wiih  ita  million  honora,  and  fierce  hell 

Shall  live  but  in  the  memory  of  time. 

Who,  like  a  penitent  libertine,  ahall  atart* 

Look  back,  and  ahudder  at  hia  younger  yeara. 


VI. 

All  loach,  all  eye,  all  ear. 
The  Spirit  felt  the  Fairy'a  baning  apeech. 

O'er  the  thin  texture  of  ita  fiame, 
'The  vaiying  period  painted  changing  glowa, 

Aa  on  a  aummer  even. 
When  aml^niblding  muaic  floata  around. 
The  itainleaB  minor  of  the  lake 
Rfronagea  the  eaatem  gloom, 
UiQgling  coovulaively  ita  purple  hueo 
With  aunaera  bumiah'd  gold. 


Tien  thua  the  Spirit  apoke : 
It  ii  a  nvild  and  miaerable  world ! 

Tliomy,  and  fall  of  care, 
^'fiodi  every  fiend  can  make  hia  |Mey  at  wilL 
0  Faiiy !  in  the  lapae  of  yeara, 
b  there  no  hope  in  atore  f 
Will  yon  vaut  auna  roll  on 
Inleiminably,  atill  illuming 
The  night  o£  ao  many  wretched  aoula, 
And  aee  no  hope  for  them  f 
WiU  not  ihe  univetaal  Spirit  e'er 
Revivify  thia  withered  limb  of  Heaven  t 


The  Fairy  calmly  amiled 
In  comibii,  and  a  kindling  gleam  of  hope 

Suffbied  the  Spirit'a  lineamenta. 
^-  reit  thee  tranquil;  chaae  thoae  fisarful  doubl8» 
^^^hxh  ne'er  could  rack  an  everlaating  aoul. 
That  leee  the  chaina  which  hind  it  to  its  doom. 
Yet !  crime  and  nuaery  are  in  yonder  earth, 

Fabehood,  miatake,  uid  luat; 

But  the  eternal  world 
Contaioe  at  once  the  evil  and  the  cure. 
Some  eminent  in  virtue  ahall  alart  up. 

Even  in  perveraeat  lime : 
The  trutha  of  their  pure  lipa,  that  never  die. 
Shall  bind  the  acorpaon  fiilaehood  with  a  wreadi 

Of  ever-living  flame. 
Until  the  monater  ating  itaelf  to  death. 

How  Bweet  a  acene  vnll  earth  become ! 
or  purest  ipirita  a  pure  dwelling-place, 
^pbonioua  with  the  planetary  apherea; 
VVhen  man,  with  changeleaa  nature  ooaleadng, 
(^n  midertake  regeneration'a  work, 
iVben  ita  ungenial  polea  no  k>nger  point 


To  die  red  and  baleful  aun 
That  fiundy  twinklea  diere.  (10) 

Spirit!  on  yonder  earth, 
Falaehood  now  triumpha;  deadly  power 
Haa  fiz'd  ita  aeal  upon  the  lip  of  truth ! 

Madneaa  and  miaery  are  there ! 
The  happieat  ia  moat  wretched !   Yet  confide, 
Until  pure  healtbdropa,  fiom  the  cup  of  joy. 
Fall  like  a  dew  of  balm  upon  the  worlds 
Now,  to  the  acene  I  ahow,  in  ailenoe  turn. 
And  read  the  Uood-atain'd  charter  of  all  woe, 
Which  nature  aorni,  with  recreating  hand. 
Will  blot  in  mercy  fiom  the  book  if  earth. 
How  bold  the  flight  of  paaabn'a  wandering  wing. 
How  awift  the  atep  of  reaaon'a  firmer  tread. 
How  calm  and  sweet  the  victoriea  of  life, 
How  tenorieas  the  triumph  of  the  grave ! 
How  powerleai  were  the  raightieat  monarch'B  aim. 
Vain  hia  loud  threat,  and  impotent  hia  fitown ! 
How  ludicrouB  the  prieat'a  dogmatic  roar ! 
The  weight  of  hia  exterminating  curae 
How  light !  and  hia  affected  charity, 
To  auit  the  pressure  Of  the  changing  timea. 
What  palpable  deceit ! — ^but  for  diy  aid. 
Religion !  but  for  thee,  prolific  fiend. 
Who  peoplest  earth  with  demons,  hell  widi  men, 
And  heaven  with  alavea ! 

Thou  tainteat  all  thou  look's!  upon  !-^e  alan. 
Which  on  thy  cradle  beam'd  ao  brighdy  sweet. 
Were  gods  to  the  distemper'd  playfulneaa 
Of  thy  untutor'd  infancy :  the  treea. 
The  graea,  the  clouda,  the  mountains,  and  the  aea. 
All  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep,  or  fly. 
Were  gods :  the  sun  had  homage,  and  the  moon 
Her  worshipper.    Then  thou  becamest  a  boy. 
More  daring  in  thy  frenzies :  every  shape, 
Monstrous  or  vast,  or  beautifully  wild, 
Which,  from  sensation's  relics,  fimcy  culls ; 
The  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghost. 
The  genii  of  the  elements,  the  powers 
That  give  a  shape  to  nature's  varied  woika, 
Had  life  and  place  in  the  corrupt  belief 
Of  thy  blind  heart :  yet  still  thy  youthful  hands 
Were  pure  of  human  blood.    Then  immhood  gave 
Ita  atreingth  and  ardor  to  thy  firenzied  brain ; 
Thine  eager  gaze  ac»nn'd  the  atupendous  scene. 
Whose  wonders  mock'd  the  knowledge  of  thy  pride: 
Their  everiasting  and  unchanging  laws 
Reproach'd  thine  ignorance.    Awhile  thou  atoodat 
Baflfled  and  gloomy;  then  thou  didst  aum  up 
The  elements  of  all  that  thou  didst  know ; 
The  changing  seaaons,  winter'a  leafleaa  reign. 
The  budding  of  the  heaven-breathing  treea. 
The  eternal  orba  that  beautify  the  night. 
The  sunrise,  and  the  setting  of  the  moon. 
Earthquakes  and  wars,  and  poisons  and  diaeaae. 
And  all  their  causes,  to  an  absbact  point 
Converging,  thou  didst  bend,  and  call'd  it  God ! 
The  self^ufficing,  the  omnipotent. 
The  merciful,  and  the  avenging  God ! 
Who,  prototype  of  human  miarule,  aita 
High  in  heaven'a  realm,  upon  a  golden  throne, 
Even  like  an  earthly  king ;  and  whoae  dread  work. 
Hell,  gapea  for  ever  for  the  unhappy  alavea 
Of  fhto,  whom  he  created  in  hia  aport. 
To  triumph  in  their  tonnenta  when  they  fell ! 
Earth  heard  die  name;  earth  tremUad,  as  th*  aaoke 
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Of  his  revenge  aK6nd«d  up  to  heaven. 

Blotting  the  contellationi ;  and  the  criee 

Of  mULcHtf,  batcher*d  in  sweet  ocmfidenoe 

And  unsuspecting  peace,  even  when  the  bcHidi 

Of  safety  were  oonfinn'd  by  wordy  oaths 

Sworn  in  his  dreadful  name,  rung  through  the  land ; 

Whilst  innocent  babes  writhed  on  thy  stubborn  spear, 

And  thou  didst  laugh  to  hear  the  mother's  shriek 

Of  maniac  gladness,  as  the  sacred  steel 

Felt  cold  IB  her  torn  entrails ! 

Religicm!  thou  wort  then  in  manhood's  prime: 

But  age  crept  on :  one  God  would  not  suffice 

For  senile  puerility ;  thou  firamedst 

A  tale  to  suit  thy  dotage,  and  to  glut 

Thy  miseryothiiBting  soul,  that  the  mad  fiend 

Thy  wickedneM  had  pictured,  might  afibrd 

A  plea  for  sating  the  unnatural  thirst 

For  murder,  rapine,  violence,  and  crime. 

That  still  consumed  thy  being,  even  when 

Thou  heardst  the  step  of  fiite  { — that  flames  might 

Ught 
Thy  funeral  scene,  and  the  shrill  horrent  shrieks 
Of  parents  dying  on  the  pile  that  bum'd, 
To  light  their  children  to  thy  paths,  the  roar 
Of  the  encircling  flames,  the  exulting  cries 
Of  thine  apostles,  loud  commingling  there, 

Might  sate  thine  hungry  ear 

Even  on  the  bed  of  death ! 

But  now  contempt  is  mocking  thy  gray  hairi ; 
Thou  art  descending  to  the  darkwme  grave, 
Unhonor'd  and  nnpitied,  but  by  those 
Whose  pride  is  {sassing  by  like  thine,  and  sheds, 
like  thine,  a  glare  that  fades  before  the  sun 
Of  trutii,  and  shines  but  in  the  dreadful  night 
That  long  has  lower'd  above  the  ruin'd  world. 

« 

Throughout  these  infinite  orbs  of  mingling  light. 

Of  which  yon  earth  is  one,  is  wide  diffused 

A  spirit  of  activity  and  life, 

That  knows  no  tenoo,  cesaaticm,  or  decay ; 

That  fades  not  when  the  lamp  of  earthly  life, 

Extinguish'd  in  the  dampness  of  the  grave. 

Awhile  there  sliunbers,  more  than  when  the  babe 

In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being  feels 

The  impulses  of  sublunary  things, 

And  all  is  wonder  to  unpractised  sense : 

But,  active,  stedfiist,  and  eternal,  still. 

Guides  the  fierce  whirlwind,  in  the  tempest  roars, 

Cheen  in  the  day,  breathes  in  the  balmy  groves, 

Strengthens  in  health,  and  poisons  in  disease ; 

And  in  the  storm  of  change,  that  ceaselessly 

Rolls  round  the  eternal  universe,  and  shakes 

Its  undecajring  battlement,  presides, 

Apportioning  with  irresistible  law 

The  place  each  spring  of  its  machine  shall  fill ; 

So  that,  when  waves  on  waves  tumultuous  heap 

Confiision  to  the  clouds,  and  fiercely  driven 

Heaven's  lightnings  scorch  th'  uprooted  ocean^fbrds. 

Whilst,  to  ^e  eye  of  shipwreck'd  mariner, 

Lone  sitting  on  the  bare  and  shuddering  rock, 

All  seems  unlink'd  contingency  and  chance : 

No  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfils 

A  vague  and  unneoessitated  tadt. 

Or  acts  but  as  it  must  and  ought  to  act  (11) 

Even  the  minutest  molecule  of  light. 


That  in  an  April  sunbeam's  fleeting  glow 
Fulfils  its  destined,  though  inviribie  woik, 
The  univeml  Spirit  guides ;  nor  less 
When  merciless  ambition,  or  mad  teal, 
Has  led  two  hosts  of  dupes  to  battle-field, 
That,  blind,  they  there  may  dig  each  othei'i  gnni^ 
And  call  the  sad  work  glory,  does  it  rule 
All  passions :  not  a  thought,  a  will,  an  act, 
No  working  of  the  tynnf  s  moody  mind, 
Nor  one  mi^ving  of  the  slaves  who  boait 
Their  servitude,  to  hide  the  riiame  thsjr  fed 
Nor  the  eyents  enchaining  every  wiD, 
That  from  the  depths  of  unreocHded  time 
Have  drawn  all-influencing  virtue,  pasi 
Unreoogniied,  or  unforeseen  by  thee, 
Soul  of  the  Universe !  eternal  spring 
Of  life  and  death,  o€  happiness  and  woe, 
Of  all  that  chequen  the  phaniasmal  scene 
That  floats  before  our  eyes  in  waverii^  light, 
Whidi  gleams  but  <m  the  darkness  of  our  pnsii, 

Whose  chains  and  massy  walk 

We  feel,  but  cannot  see. 


Spirit  of  Nature !  all-sufficing  power. 
Necessity!  thou  mother  of  the  worid!(li) 
Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  tiwo 
Requirest  iw  prayen  or  praises ;  the  caprice 
Of  man's  weak  vrill  belongs  no  more  to  ibee 
Than  do  the  changeful  passions  of  hii  breat 
To  thy  unvarying  harmony :  the  slave, 
Whose  horrible  lusts  spread  misery  o'er  the  pmU, 
And  the  good  man,  who  lifts,  vrith  virtoooi  prid^ 
His  being,  in  the  sight  of  happiness, 
That  springs  from  his  own  works;  the  poisn^e^ 
Beneath  whose  shade  all  life  is  withered  np^ 
And  the  fair  oak,  whoae  leafy  dcnne  aflfonk 
A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love 
Are  register'd,  are  equal  in  thy  sight : 
No  love,  no  hate  thou  cherishest ;  revenge 
And  &voritiam,  and  wont  desire  of  faaWt 
Thou  knowest  not :  all  that  l!he  wide  woiid  enttiv 
Are  but  thy  passive  instruments,  and  tboa 
Regard'st  them  all  with  an  impsrtial  eye, 
Whoee  joy  or  pain  thy  nature  ctfmot  feel, 
Because  thou  hast  not  human  sense. 
Because  thou  art  not  human  mind, 


Tea !  when  the  sweeping  storm  of  time 
Has  sung  its  death-dirge  o'er  the  ruin'd  fiuMs 
And  broken  altars  of  th'  almii^ty  fiend, 
Whose  name  usurps  thy  honors,  and  the  Uood 
Through  centuries  clotted  there,  has  flosted  doav 
The  tainted  flood  of  ages,  shalt  thou  live 
Unchangeable !  A  shrine  is  raised  to  thee, 

Which,  nor  the  tempest  breath  of  time, 

Nor  the  interminable  flood, 

Over  earth's  slight  pageant  rolling, 
Availeth  to  destroy, — 
The  sensitive  extension  of  the  worid. 

That  wondrous  and  eternal  fime. 
Where  pain  and  pleasure,  good  and  aril  join. 
To  do  the  will  of^  strong  necessity, 

And  life,  in  multitudinous  shapes. 
Still  prossing  forward  where  no  term  can  be, 

like  hungry  and  unresting  ftufti 
Curls  rouod  the  eternal  columns  of  tie  rireof^ 
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vn. 


SPIUT. 


I  vns  an  infant  when  my  mother  went 

7b  see  an  atfaeiat  bom'd.    She  took  me  there : 

The  dark-nbed  prieats  were  met  around  the  pile ; 

The  multitude  waa  gazing  ailently ; 

AjkI  as  the  culprit  paas'd  with  dauntleaa  mien, 

Temper'd  diidain  in  hia  unaltering  eye, 

Afix'd  with  a  quiet  amile,  ahone  calndy  forth : 

The  thinCy  fire  crept  round  hia  manly  limbs ; 

Hii  molute  eyea  were  acorch'd  to  bUndneaa  aoon ; 

Hii  death-pang  rent  my  heart !  the  inaenaate  mob 

Utter'd  a  ciy  of  triumph,  and  I  wept 

Weep  not,  child !  cried  my  mother,  ibr  that  man 

Htt  said,  There  is  no  God.  (13.) 

FAisr. 

There  ia  do  God ! 
Nttme  eottfiima  the  fidth  hia  death-groan  aeal'd : 
I^t  heaven  and  earth,  let  man'a  revolving  race. 
His  ceaaeleai  generationa  tell  their  tale ; 
I^  eveiy  part  depending  on' the  chain 
That  linb  it  lo  the  whole,  point  to  the  hand 
That  gnapa  ita  term !  let  every  aeed  that  fidlfl 
h)  olent  eloquence  unfold  ita  store 
Of  argnnent:  infinity  withixi. 
Infinity  without,  belie  creation ; 
The  interminable  spizit  it  contains 
b  nttan'a  only  God  ;  but  human  pride 
b  ikilful  to  invent  most  serious  names 
To  hide  in  ignorance. 

The  name  of  God 
Ru  fenced  about  all  crime  with  holiness, 
Hnuelf  the  creature  of  hia  Vvorahippera, 
Wboae  oamea  and  attributes  and  paaaiona  change, 
Swva,  Buddh,  Fob,  Jehovah,  God,  or  Lord. 
£yeD  with  the  human  dupea  who  build  his  shrines, 
Still  serving  o'er  the  war-poUuted  world 
For  desolation's  watcli^ord;  whether  hosts 
S*un  his  death-blushing  chariot^wheela,  aa  on 
Tnumphantly  they  roll,  whilat  Brahmina  raiae 
A  aacred  hymn  to  mingle  with  the  groana ; 
Or  countleas  partners  of  hia  power  divide 
His  tynuii^  to  weoknen ;  or  the  smoke 
Of  bunting  towna,  the  cries  of  female  helpl 
tnann'd  old  age,  and  youth,  and  infancy, 
Horribly  maasacred,  ascend  to  heaven 
In  honor  of  his  name ;  or  last  and  worst, 
£vth  groana  beneath  religion'a  iron  age, 
^  prieata  dare  babble  of  a  God  of  peace, 
CTen  whilat  their  hands  are  red  with  guiltleas  bkxxJ, 
Moidering  the  while,  uprooting  every  germ 
Of  truth,  eiterminating,  spoiling  all, 
Alakiog  the  earth  a  slaughter-house  I 

0  Spirit!  through  the  sense 
By  which  thy  inner  nature  was  apprised 
Of  outward  shows,  vague  dreams  have  foll*d. 
And  varied  reminiscences  have  waked 

Tablets  that  never  fade; 
All  dungs  have  been  imprinted  there, 
The  stars,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  s^, 
£ven  the  unehapetiest  lineamenit 
Of  wild  and  fleeting  visions 


Have  left  a  record  there 
To  testify  of  earth. 

These  are  my  empire,  for  to  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep. 
And  fancy's  thin  creations  to  endow 
With  matter,  being,  and  reality; 
Therefore  a  wondrous  phantom,  from  the  dreams 
Of  human  error's  dense  and  purblind  fiuth, 
I  will  evoke,  to  meet  thy  queationing. 
Ahaauerua,  riae!  (14) 

A  atrange  and  woe-worn  wight 
Arose  beside  the  battlement. 

And  stood  unmoving  there. 
His  inessential  figure  cast  no  shade 

Upon  the  golden  floor ; 
His  port  and  mien  bore  mark  of  many  yeais. 
And  chronicles  of  untold  ancientneas 
Were  legiUe  within  his  beamless  eye : 

Yet  his  cheek  bore  the  mark  of  youth ; 
Freshness  and  vigor  knit  his  manly  frame ; 
The  wisdom  of  old  age  was  mingled  there 
With  youth's  primeval  dauntleamess ; 

And  inexpressible  woe, 
Chasten'd  by  fearless  resignation,  gave 
An  awful  grace  to  his  all-speaking  blow. 

8PIUT 

b  there  a  God  T 

ABAB17Eft178. 

Is  there  a  God ! — ay,  an  almighty  God, 

And  vengeful  as  almighty !  Once  hia  voice 

Waa  heard  on  earth :  earth  ahudder'd  at  the  sound ; 

The  fiery-viaaged  firmament  express'd 

AUiorrence,  and  the  grave  of  nature  yawn'd 

To  swallow  all  the  dauntleas  and  the  good 

That  dared  to  hurl  defiance  at  his  throne, 

Girt  as  it  was  with  power.     None  but  slaves 

Survived, — cold-blooded  slaves,  who  did  the  worik 

Of  tyrannoua  omnipotence ;  whose  souls 

No  honest  indignation  ever  urged 

To  elevated  daring,  to  one  deed 

Which  groaa  and  sensual  self  did  not  pollute. 

These  slaves  built  temples  for  the  omnipotent  fiend. 

Gorgeous  and  vast :  the  costly  altars  smoked 

WiSi  human  blood,  and  hideous  pseana  rung 

Through  all  the  long-dmi^Ti  aisles.    A  murderer 

heard 
His  voice  in  Egypt,  one  whose  gifts  and  arts 
Had  raised  him  to  his  eminence  in  power 
Accomplice  of  omnipotence  in  crime. 
And  confidant  of  the  all-knowing  one. 
These  were  Jehovah's  words. 

From  an  etemi^  of  idleness 
I,  God,  awoke ;  in  seven  days'  toil  made  earth 
From  nothing ;  rested,  and  created  man : 
I  placed  him  in  a  paradise,  and  there 
Planted  the  tree  of  evil,  ao  that  he 
Might  eat  and  perish,  and  my  aoul  procure 
Wherewith  to  aate  ita  malice,  and  to  turn. 
Even  like  a  heartless  conqueror  of  the  earth, 
All  misery  to  my  &me.    The  race  of  men 
Chosen  to  my  honor,  with  impunity 
May  sate  the  lusts  I  planted  in  their  heart 
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Here  I  oommaiid  thee  hence  to  lead  diem  on. 
Until,  with  harden'd  ftet,  their  oonqnenng  troopi 
Wade  on  the  pronund  aoil  throogh  woman't  Uood, 
And  make  my  name  he  dreaded  throogh  die  land. 
Yet  ever-horning  flame  and  oeaaeleoi  woe 
Shall  be  the  doom  of  their  eternal  aooh, 
With  every  soul  on  this  ongratefol  earth, 
Yirtuoof  or  vidous,  weak  or  ■tiongr— even  sll 
Shall  pnith  to  fulfil  the  Mind  revenge 
(Which  yon,  to  men,  call  juitice)  of  their  God. 

The  muderer'a  brow 
Qniver'd  with  horror. 

God  omnipotent, 
b  there  no  mercy?  muft  our  pnniahment 
Be  endleai  ?  will  long  ages  roll  away. 
And  see  no  term?  Oh!  whereibre  hast  thon  made 
In  mockery  and  wrath  diis  evil  earth  ? 
Mercy  becomes  the  powerful — be  but  just : 

0  God !  repent  and  save. 

One  way  remains : 

1  will  beget  a  son,  and  he  shall  bear 

The  sins  of  all  the  world ;  (15)  he  shall  arise 

In  an  unnoticed  corner  of  the  earth. 

And  there  shall  die  upon  a  cross,  and  purge 

The  univeraal  crime ;  so  that  the  few 

On  whom  my  grace  descends,  those  who  are  mark'd 

As  vessels  to  the  honor  of  their  God, 

May  credit  this  strange  sacriiice.  and  save 

Their  souls  olive :  millioiis  shall  live  and  die. 

Who  ne*er  shall  call  upon  their  Savior's  name, 

But,  unredeem'd,  go  to  the  gaping  grave. 

Tliousands  shall  deem  it  an  old  woman's  tale» 

Such  as  the  nurses  fiighien  babes  withal : 

These  in  a  gulf  of  anguish  and  of  flame 

Shall  curse  their  reprobation  endlessly. 

Yet  tenfold  pangs  shall  force  them  to  avow. 

Even  on  their  beds  of  torment,  where  they  howl. 

My  honor,  and  the  justice  of  their  doom. 

What  then  avail  their  virtuous  deeds,  their  thooghls 

Of  purity,  with  radiant  genius  bright. 

Or  Ut  with  human  reason's  earthly  ray  ? 

Many  are  call'd,  but  few  will  I  elect. 

Do  thou  my  bidding,  Moses ! 

Even  die  murderer's  cheek 
Wbs  blanch'd  with  horror,  and  his  quivering  lips 
Scarce  fiiindy  utter'd — O  almighty  one, 
I  tremble  and  obey !    . 

0  Spirit !  centuries  have  set  their  seal 

On  this  heart  of  many  wounds,  and  loaded  brain, 

Since  the  Incarnate  came :  humbly  he  came. 

Veiling  his  horrible  Godhead  in  the  shape 

Of  man,  scom'd  by  the  worid,  his  name  unheard. 

Save  by  the  rabble  of  his  native  town, 

Even  as  a  parish  demagogue.    He  led 

The  crowd ;  he  taught  them  justice,  truth,  and  peace, 

In  semblance ;  but  he  lit  widiin  theur  souls 

The  quenchleai  flames  of  zeal,  and  blest  the  sword 

He  brought  on  earth  to  satiate  with  the  bk)od 

Of  truth  and  freedom  his  malignant  soul. 

At  lengdi  his  mortal  frame  was  led  to  death. 

1  stood  beside  him :  on  the  torturing  cross 
No  pain  assail'd  his  unterrestiial  sense ; 
And  yet  he  groan'd.    Indignandy  I  somm'd 


The  msMrrss  and  miseries  which  Us 
Had  sanctkm'd  m  my  country,  and  I  oisd. 
Go!  go!  in  mockery. 
A  smfle  of  godlike  malice  rHUnrained 
His  fading  lineaments^— I  go,  he  cried. 
But  thou  shalt  wander  o*er  the  unqoiet  esith 

Eternally. The  dampness  of  the  gnfe 

Bathed  my  imperishable  fiiont.    I  fell. 
And  long  lay  tranced  upon  the  chained  wL 
When  I  awoke,  hell  buro'd  within  n^  brm, 
Which  stagger'd  on  its  seat ;  for  all  arouul 
The  mouldering  relics  of  my  Idndred  Isjr, 
Even  as  the  Almighty's  ire  arrested  then. 
And  in  their  various  attitudes  of  death 
My  murder'd  children's  mute  and  eydea  AnOi 
Glared  ghastily  upon  me. 

Bat  my  soul, 
From  sight  and  sense  of  the  polIutiDg  noe 
Of  tyrsnny,  had  long  leam'd  to  prefer 
Hell's  freedom  to  the  servitude  of  hesvea. 
Therefore  I  rose,  and  daundesdy  begsn 
My  lonely  and  unending  pilgrimsge, 
Reeolved  to  wage  unweaziable  wsr 
Widi  my  almighty  tyrant,  and  to  huH 
Defiance  at  his  impotence  to  harm 
Beyond  the  cuiae  I  bore.    The  veiy  hsad 
That  barr'd  my  passage  to  the  peaceful  gisTS 
Has  crosh'd  the  eardi  to  mtseiy,  snd  gives 
Its  empire  to  die  chosen  of  his  slaves. 
These  have  I  seen,  even  from  the  esriiest  disB 
Of  weak,  unstable  and  precarious  power; 
Then  preaching  peace,  as  now  they  pnctM  var, 
So  when  diey  tum'd  but  from  the  msasoe 
Of  unofiending  infidels,  to  quench 
Their  thirst  for  ruin  in  the  very  blood 
That  flow'd  in  their  own  veins,  and  piiilflH  sni 
Froae  every  human  feeling,  as  die  wift 
Sheathed  in  her  husband's  heart  die  sscied  ttd. 
Even  whilst  its  hop^  were  dreaming  of  hsr  lore 
And  friends  to  friends,  Inodiere  to  biotbeii  mA 
Oppoeed  in  bloodieet  batde-field,  and  wsr, 
Scarce  satiable  by  fiite's  last  deathdrsught  v^f^ 
Drunk  from  the  wine-preas  of  the  Almighty'iiRiii^i 
Whilst  the  red  croes,  in  mockery  of  pesee, 
Pointed  to  victory !  When  die  frsy  was  dooe> 
No  remnant  of  the  exterminated  fsith 
Snrvived  to  tell  its  ruin,  but  the  flesh. 
YTiiti  putrid  smoke  poisoning  the  stmosftoe. 
That  rotted  on  the  half^xtinguish'd  pile. 

Yes !  I  have  seen  God's  woishippeis  ^b'^^"'^' 

The  sword  of  his  revenge,  when  giaoe  deicso^ 

Conflrming  all  unnatural  impulses. 

To  sanctify  their  desolating  deeds: 

And  frantic  priests  waved  dw  ill-onen'd  mm 

O'er  the  unhappy  earth ;  then  shone  the  iob 

On  showers  of  gore  from  the  upflssfaing  ^ 

Of  safe  assassinadon,  and  all  crime 

Made  stingless  by  the  spirits  of  die  Loid* 

And  blood-red  rainbows  canopied  the  Imd. 

Spirit !  no  year  of  my  eventfhl  being 

Hss  pass'd  unslain'd  by  crime  snd  minfyi  . 

Which  flows  fhun  God^  own  fiith.   I've  svkd 

his  slaves. 
With  tongues  whose  lies  are  veaouam,  ^"^^ 
The  inseiHate  mob,  and  whilst  one  hsnd  ff»  ^ 
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With  mmder,  feign  to  itretch  the  o^r  oat 

For  brotheibood  and  peace;  and  that  they  now 

Babble  of  love  and  mercy,  whilat  th«r  deeds 

An  mark'd  with  all  the  narrowneM  and  crime 

That  fieedom's  young  ann  dare  not  yet  chaatiae, 

Reason  may  chum  oar  gratitude,  who  now 

Ertablwihing  the  imperiahable  throne 

Of  troth,  and  atabbom  virtue,  maketh  vain 

The  unprevailing  malice  of  my  foe. 

Whose  bootien  rage  heapa  tormenta  lor  the  brave. 

Adds  impotent  etemitiea  to  pain, 

^liilst  keenest  disappointment  racka  his  breast 

To  see  the  smiles  of  peace  aroand  them  play. 

To  frustrate  or  to  aanctify  their  doom. 

Ilina  have  I  atoody^throogh  a  wild  waste  of  yean 

Straggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  agony, 

Yet  peaceful,  and  serene,  and  self-enshrined. 

Mocking  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible  curse 

With  stubborn  and  unaltenble  will, 

Eren  as  a  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce  flame 

Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand 

A  nKBiument  of  fadeless  ruin  there; 

Tet  peaeefuUy  and  movelessly  it  braves 

Hie  midnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm. 

As  in  the  sunlight's  calm  it  spreads 

Its  worn  and  wither'd  arms  on  high 
To  meet  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  noon. 

The  Fairy  waved  her  wand : 
Ahaaaeros  fled 
Fast  as  the  shapes  of  mingled  shade  and  mist. 
That  luzk  in  tfie  glens  of  a  twilight  grove. 
Flee  from  the  morning  beam  : 
The  matter  of  which  dreams  are  made 
Not  nnra  endow'd  with  actual  life 
Hian  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandering  human  thought 

vm. 

Trs  praaent  and  the  past  thou  hast  beheld : 
It  was  a  deaolote  sight    Now,  Spirit  learn 

ThiB  aeccets  of  the  future. — ^T^me! 
Uoftid  the  fapooding  pinicm  of  thy  gloom. 
Render  thou  up  tfar  half-devoured  babes, 
And  from  the  cradles  of  eternity, 
Where  millions  Ue  lulFd  to  their  portion'd  sleep 
Bj  the  deep  murmuring  stream  of  passing  things 
Tesr  thoa  that  gloomy  shroud. — Spirit  behold 
Thy  glorious  destiny ! 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came. 
Tlutmgh  the  wide  rent  in  Time's  eternal  veil, 
Hope  waB  seen  beaming  dirough  the  mists  of  fear : 

Earth  was  no  longer  hell ; 

Love,  freedom,  health,  had  given 
I'to  ripeness  to  the  manhood  of  its  prime, 

And  all  ita  pulses  beat 
^ymphonioas  to  the  planetary  spheres : 

Then  dulcet  music  swell'd 
^^c'Qoordant  with  the  life-atrings  of  the  soul ; 
1^  thiobb'd  in  sweet  and  languid  beatings  there, 
p^ching  new  life  fiom  trensifory  deaths — 
L^ke  the  vague  nffiuxii/t  of  a  wind  at  even, 
P^  wakes  the  waveleta  of  the  slumbering  sea 
^^  diea  on  the  cfeation  of  its  breath. 


And  sinks  and  rises,  faila  and  swells  by  fits : 
Was  the  pure  stream  of  feeling 
That  sprung  from  these  sweet  notes. 
And  o'er  the  Spirit's  human  sympathies 
With  mild  and  gentle  motion  calmly  flow'd. 


Joy  to  the  Spirit  came^^ 
Such  joy  as  when  a  lover  aees 
Hie  chosen  of  his  soul  in  hi^p^nesa. 

And  witnesaes  her  peace 
Whose  woe  to  him  were  bitterer  than  death. 

Sees  her  imfaded  cheek 
Gk>w  mantling  in  first  luxury  of  health. 

Thrills  with  her^lovely  eyes, 
Which  like  two  stars  amid'  the  heaving  main 

Sparkle  thnmgh  liquid 


Hien  in  her  triumph  spoke  the  Fairy  Queen : 
I  will  not  coll  the  ghost  of  ages  gone 
To  unfold  the  frightful  secrets  of  its  lore ; 

The  present  now  is  post 
And  those  events  that  desolate  the  earth 
Have  ftded  from  the  memoiy  of  Time, 
Who  dares  not  give  reality  to  that 
Whose  being  I  annul.    To  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep. 
Space,  matter,  time,  and  mind.    Futurity 
Exposes  now  its  treasure ;  let  the  sight 
Renew  and  strengthen  all  thy  ftiling  hope. 
O  human  Spirit!  spur  thee  to  the  goal 
Where  virtue  fixes  universal  peace. 
And,  'tpidst  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  things. 
Show  somewhat  stable,  somewhat  certain  still, 
A  light-house  o'er  the  wild  of  dreary  waves. 
The  habitable  earth  is  full  of  bliss ; 
Those  wastes  of  frozen  billows  that  were  hurl'd 
By  everlasting  snow-storms  round  the  poles, 
Where  matter  dared  not  vegetate  or  live, 
But  ceaseleaa  frost  round  the  vast  solitude 
Bound  its  broad  aone  of  stillnesa,  are  unloosed ; 
And  fragrant  lephjrra  there  from  spicy  isles 
Rufile  the  placid  ocean-deep,  that  rolls 
Its  broad,  bright  surges  to  the  sloping  sand, 
Whose  roar  is  waken'd  into  echoinga  sweet 
To  murmur  through  the  heaven-breathing  groves, 
And  melodize  with  man's  blest  nature  there. 


Those  deserts  of  immeosumble  sand, 

Whose  age-collected  fervors  scarce  allow'd 

A  lord  to  live,  a  blade  of  grass  to  spring. 

Where  the  shrill  chirp  of  the  green  lizud's  love 

Broke  on  the  sultry  ailentness  olone. 

Now  teem  with  countless  rills  and  shady  woods. 

Corn-fields  and  pajitures  and  white  cottages ; 

And  where  the  startled  wilderness  beheld 

A  savage  conqueror  slain'd  in  kindred  blood, 

A  tigress  sating  with  the  flesh  of  lambs 

The  unnatural  famine  of  her  toothless  cubs. 

Whilst  shouts  and  bowlings  through  the  desert  rang 

Sloping  and  smooth  the  daisy-apangled  lawn, 

Oflforing  sweet  incense  to  the  sunrise,  smiles 

To  see  a  babe  befbn  his  mother's  door. 

Sharing  his  morning's  meal 
With  the  green  and  golden  basiliik 

That  comes  to  hck  his  feet 
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ThoM  tneklea  deeps,  where  many  a  weaiy  nil 
Has  seen  above  the  iUimitable  plain. 
Morning  on  night,  and  night  on  morning  rise, 
Whihit  still  no  land  to  greet  the  wanderer  spread 
Its  shadowy  mountains  on  the  sunbright  sea. 
Where  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tempest-waves 
So  long  have  mingled  with  the  gusty  wind 
In  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept 
The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes. 
But  vocal  to  the  sea-bird's  harrowing  shriek. 
The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing  storm. 
Now  to  the  sweet  and  many  mingling  sounds 
Of  kindliest  human  impulses  respond. 
Those  bnely  realma  bright  garden-isles  begem. 
With  lightsome  clouds  and  shining  seas  between. 
And  fertile  valleys,  resonant  with  bliss. 
Whilst  green  woods  overcanopy  the  wave. 
Which  like  a  toil-worn  laborer  leaps  to  shore. 
To  meet  the  kisses  of  the  flowerets  there. 


All  things  are  recreated,  and  the  flame 
Of  consentaneous  love  ins]Hres  all  life : 
The  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth  gives  suck 
To  myriads,  who  still  grow  beneath  her  care, 
Rewarding  her  with  their  pure  perfecmess: 
The  balmy  breathings  of  the  wind  inhale 
Her  virtues,  and  diffuse  them  all  abroad : 
Health  floats  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere. 
Glows  in  the  fruiti,  and  mantles  on  the  stream ; 
No  storms  deform  the  beaming  brow  of  Heaven,* 
Nor  scatter  in  the  freshness  of  its  (Hide 
The  foliage  of  the  ever-verdant  trees ; 
But  fruits  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fair. 
And  autumn  proudly  bears  her  matron  grace. 
Kindling  a  flush  on  the  fair  cheek  of  spring. 
Whose  virgin  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy  fruit 
Reflects  its  tint  and  blushes  mto  love. 


The  lion  now  forgets  to  thirst  for  blood : 
There  might  you  see  him  sporting  in  the  sun 
Beside  the  dreadleai  kid ;  his  cluvn  are  sheathed. 
Ifis  teeth  are  harmless,  custom's  force  has  made 
His  nature  as  the  nature  of  a  lamb. 
Like  passion's  fruit,  the  nightshade's  tempting  bane 
Poisons  no  more  the  pleasure  it  bestows : 
All  bitterness  is  past ;  the  cup  of  joy 
Unmingled  mantles  to  the  goblet's  biim. 
And  courts  the  thirsty  lips  it  fled  before. 


But  chief,  ambiguous  man,  he  that  can  know 

More  misery,  and  dream  more  joy  than  all ; 

Whose  keen  sensations  thrill  within  his  breast 

To  mingle  with  a  loilier  instinct  there, 

Lending  their  power  to  pleasure  and  to  pain, 

Yet  raising,  sharpening,  and  refining  each ; 

Who  stands  amid  the  ever-varying  world, 

The  burthen  or  the  gloiy  of  the  earth ; 

He  chief  perceives  the  change,  his  being  notes 

The  gradual  renovation,  and  defines 

Each  movement  of  its  progress  on  his  mind. 

Man,  where  the  gloom  of  the  long  polar  night 
Lowers  o'er  the  snow-clad  rocks  and  froaen  soil. 
Where  scarce  the  hardiest  herb  diat  braves  the  froat 
Basks  in  the  moonlight's  ineflectual  glow, 
Shrank  with  the  plants,  and  darken*d  with  fhe  night; 


His  cihiird  and  nanow  aoeigies,  his  heait, 
Insensible  to  courage,  truth,  or  love, 
His  stunted  stature  and  imbecile  frame, 
Mark'd  him  for  some  abortion  of  the  earth, 
Fit  oompeer  of  the  bean  that  raam'd  anxmd,      j 
Whose  habits  and  enjoyments  were  hii  om  * 
His  life  a  feverish  dream  of  stagnant  woe, 
Whose  meager  wants,  but  scantily  fulfiU'd,        ' 
Apprized  him  ever  of  the  joyless  length 
Which  his  short  being's  wretchedness  had  Rtdi'di 
His  death  a  pang  which  famine,  cold  and  toil     ' 
Long  on  the  mind,  whilst  yet  the  vital  sptii 
Clung  to  the  body  stubbornly,  had  brooght: 
All  was  inflicted  here  that  earth's  revenge        I 
Could  wreak  on  the  infringers  of  her  law; 
One  curse  alone  was  spared — thenaineofGod. 


Nor  where  the  tropics  bound  the  reahm  of  day 
With  a  broad  belt  of  mingling  ckrad  and  fbne, 
Where  blue  mists  through  the  unmoving  tuaaa^ 
Scatter'd  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  kd 
Unnatural  vegetation,  where  the  land 
Teem'd  with  all  earthquake,  tempest  and  diHM, 
Was  man  a  nobler  being ;  slaveiy 
Had  cnish'd  him  to  his  country's  bktod-stain'd  dirt 
Or  he  was  barter'd  for  the  fame  of  power, 
Which,  all  internal  impulses  destrqjfing, 
Makes  human  virill  an  article  of  trade; 
Or  he  was  changed  with  Chrislians  for  tbeir  goU. 
And  dragg'd  to  distant  isln,  where  to  the  msA 
Of  the  flesh-mangling  scouige,  he  does  Uie  went 
Of  all-polluting  luxury  and  wealth. 
Which  doubly  vists  oo  the  tyrants'  besdi 
The  long-protracted  fullnem  of  their  woe; 
Or  he  was  led  to  legal  butchery, 
To  turn  to  worma  beneath  that  bumng  ami 
Where  kings  first  leagued  against  the  lighti  of  b(^ 
And  priests  first  trad^  with  the  name  of  God. 


Even  where  the  milder  zone  afiwded  nan 
A  seeming  shelter,  yet  contagion  there, 
Blighting  his  being  with  unnumber'd  illi> 
Spread  like  a  quenchleas  fire;  nor  tmtfa  tiD  Itfe 
Avail'd  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  crests 
That  peace  which  fiiat  in  bkiodlefl  victory  vw» 
Her  snowy  standard  o'er  Uiis  fovor'd  dime: 
There  noan  was  long  the  train-bearer  of  ihvff> 
The  mimic  of  surrounding  misery, 
The  jackal  of  ambition's  Soiwage, 
The  bloodhound  of  religion's  hongiy  »ol 


Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adomiiV 
This  loveliest  earth  with  taindoi  body  tod  Bifld  i 
Blest  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  impelled 
Which  gently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 
All  kindly  passions  and  all  pure  desirBi. 
Ifim,  still  from  hope  to  hope  the  blin  V^"^' 
Which  from  the  exhaustless  lore  of  hanan  «» 
Draws  on  the  virtuous  mind,  the  tboughli  dat  n^ 
In  time^estroying  infinitenes,  gift 
With  self-enshrined  etemi^,  (16)  tfast  ooc^ 
The  unprevaHing  hoarineas  of  agSi 
And  man,  onoe  fleeting  o'er  the  tranaent  sreoe 
Swifr  as  an  unremember'd  viaioo,  >tsod> 

Immortal  upon  earth :  no  longer  now 

Ha  slays  the  lamb  that  lodst  him  ia  the  ace,  U'^ 
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bid  hotribly  devoun  ha  iiMii^«d  fladi, 

Vhich,  MiU  avrnging  natnn'i  broken  law, 

[imlled  all  putrid  hmnois  in  hit  fiuoe, 

Jl  oTil  iwjmw,  and  all  vain  baliaf, 

hired,  despair,  and  lothing  in  hii  mind, 

lie  genat  of  nnwry,  death,  diseaie,  and  crime. 

To  longer,  now  the  winged  haKlMrti. 

lat  in  the  woodt  their  eweet  livee  ring  away, 

lee  fiom  the  ftnn  of  man;  hat  gather  round, 

jid  pnme  their  nmny  leatheia  on  the  handi 

Vhich  little  ohiMren  ftrotch  in  fiiendly  iport 

V>warda  tfaeie  dreandem  parlnen  of  dieir  phy* 

Jl  things  are  void  of  terror:  man  has  lost 

b  terrihle  pierogative,  and  stands 

Jt eqnnl  aaaidsteqaals :  happinem 

Jid  science  dawn,  though  late,  upon  the  eardi ; 

eace  cfaeen  the  mind,  health  renovates  the  fiame; 

seaae  and  pleasoie  oesse  to  mingle  here, 

eason  and  pewinn  oesse  to  combat  there; 

Hulst  each  unfettered  o'er  the  earth  extend 

liar  all^eubdmog  energies,  and  wield 

be  aoeptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there ; 

lulst  every  shape  and  mode  of  matter  lends 

I  force  to  the  omnipotence  of  mind, 

liich  fiom  its  dark  mine  drags  Ihe  gem  of  tradi 

I  deootate  in  paradise  of  peace. 


IX. 

BAPPrEart^!  leality  of  Heaven! 
I  which  those  restless  souls  that  oeasplesriy 
brong  through  the  human  universe,  aspire ; 
Ikon  consnmmation  of  all  mortal  hope ! 
bon  gloriooi  prixe  of  Uindly-woridng  will ! 
iMse  rays,  diffused  throughout  all  space  and  time, 
»ge  to  one  point  and  blend  for  ever  there : 
r  porest  spirits  thou  pure  dwelling-place ! 
here  care  and  sorrow,  impotence  and  crime, 
ingnor.  disease,  and  ignorance,  dare  not  come ; 
happy  Earth,  reality  of  Heaven! 


mina  has  aeen  thee  in  her  pasrionate  dreams, 

id  dim  forebodings  of  thy  loveliness 

ranting  die  human  heart,  have  there  entwined 

mse  rooted  hopes  of  some  sweet  place  of  bliss, 

"here  fiiends  aiid  lovers  meet  to  part  no  mors. 

ion  art  the  end  of  all  desire  and  will, 

Ike  product  of  all  action ;  and  the  souls 

tet  by  the  padis  of  an  aspiring  change 

ive  reach*d  diy  haven  of  perpetual  peace, 

here  rest  fiom  the  eternity  of  toil 

bat  fiamed  the  fabric  of  thy  perfoctness. 


ren  Time,  the  conqueror,  fled  thee  in  his  ibar ; 
liat  hoary  giant,  who,  in  lonely  pride, 
» kmg  had  ruled  die  worid,  diat  nations  fell 
meath  his  silent  fixMstep.    P3rraniidB, 
liat  for  millenniums  had  withstood  the  tide 
*  human  things,  his  storm-breath  drove  in  sand 
aoas  that  desert  where  dieir  stones  survived 
M  name  of  him  whose  pride  had  heap'd  them  there, 
m  monareh,  in  his  solitary  pomp, 
as  but  the  mushroom  of  a  summer  day, 
lat  his  li^t'Winged  footstep  preis'd  to  dust : 
me  was  the  king  of  eardi :  all  diings  gave  way 
fore  him,  UA  fii  fix'd  and  virtuous  wUl, 
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The  sacred  sjrmpathies  of  soul  and 

That  mook'd  his  fiuy  and  pieparsd  his  folL 

Yet  alow  and  gradual  dawn'd  the  mom  of  love ; 
Long  lay  the  clouds  and  darkness  o'er  the  scene, 
Till  ftom  iti  native  heaven  diey  roll'd  away : 
First,  crime  triumphant  p*er  all  hope  careered 
Unblushing,  undiiguiaing,  bold  and  strong ; 
Whilst  felsehood,  trick'd  in  virtue's  attributes. 
Long  sanctifled  all  deeds  of  vice  and  woe. 
Till  done  by  her  own  venomous  sting  to  deadi. 
She  left  the  moral  worid  without  a  law. 
No  longer  fettering  pesrion's  feariem  wing. 
Nor  searing  reason  with  the  brand  of  God. 
Hien  steadily  die  happy  ferment  work'd ; 
fteasnn  was  696 ;  and  wild  though  pasnon  went 
Through  tangled  glens  and  wood-embosom'd  meadik 
Gathering  a  garland  of  the  strangest  flowen, 
Yet  like  die  bee  retnining  to  her  queen. 
She  bound  the  sweetest  on  her  sister's  brow. 
Who  meek  and  sober  Jdm'd  the  sportive  child. 
No  longer  trembUog  at  die  broken  rod. 

Blild  was  the  slow  necemity  of  deadi  : 

The  tranquil  Spirit  &UM  beneadi  its  grasp^ 

Widiout  a  groan,  almost  without  a  fear. 

Calm  as  a  voyager  to  some  distant  land. 

And  full  of  wonder,  full  of  hope  as  he.  i 

The  deadly  germs  of  languor  and  disease 

Died  in  the  human  frame,  and  purity 

Blest  with  oil  gifb  her  earthly  womhippen 

How  vigorous  then  the  athletic  form  of  age! 

How  clear  its  open  and  unwrinkled  brow ! 

Where  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride,  nor  care. 

Had  Btamp'd  die  seal  of  gray  deformity 

On  all  the  mingling  lineamenti  of  time. 

How  bvely  the  intrepid  front  of  youth ! 

Which  meek-eyed  courage  deck'd  with  fiediest  grace ; 

Courage  of  soul,  that  dreaded  not  a  name. 

And  elevated  will,  that  joumey'd  on 

Throuj^  life's  phantasmal  scene  in  fiiarlflasiium 

^th  virtue,  love,  and  pleasure,  haiMi  in  hand. 


Tlien,  that  sweet  bondage  which  is  fieedom's  seU^ 

And  riveti  with  sensation's  softest  tie 

The  kindred  sympathies  of  human  woak. 

Needed  no  fetten  of  tyrannic  law : 

Tbose  delicate  and  timid  impulses 

In  nature's  primal  modesty  arose. 

And  with  midoubdng  confidence  disclowd 

The  growing  longings  of  its  dawning  love, 

Uncheck'd  by  dull  and  selfish  chastity, 

T%at  virtue  of  the  cheaply  virtuous. 

Who  pride  themselves  in  senselesmem  and  inKL 

No  longer  prostitution's  venom'd  bane 

Poison'd  the  springs  of  happiness  and  life ; 

Woman  and  man,  in  confidence  and  love. 

Equal  and  free  and  pare,  together  trod 

The  mountain-paths  of  virtue,  wtdch  no  more 

Were  stain'd  with  blood  from  many  a  pilgrim's  feet. 


Ilien,  where,  through  distant  ages,  long  in  pride 
The  palace  of  the  moDarclndave  had  mockM 
Famine's  fiiint  groan,  and  penury'a  silent  tear, 
A  heap  of'  crumbling  ruins  stood,  and  threw 
Year  after  year  their  stones  upon  the  field, 
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Wakaoiiig  a  lonely  echo ;  and  Uie  leaves 

Of  the  old  thom,  that  on  the  lopmoit  tower 

Uforp'd  the  royal  ensign's  grandeur,  shook 

In  the  stem  storm  that  sway'd  the  topmost  tower, 

And  whisper'd  strange  tales  in  the  whirlwind's  ear. 

Low  through  the  lone  cathedral's  roofless  aisles 
The  melancholy  winds  a  death-dirge  sung : 
It  were  a  sight  of  awfulness  to  see 
The  works  of  iaith  and  slavery,  so  vast, 
So  sumptuous,  yet  so  perishing  withal ! 
Even  as  the  corpse  tlMt  rests  heneath  its  wall. 
A  thouand  mourners  deck  the  pomp  of  death 
To-day,  the  breathing  marble  glows  above 
To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 
Are  busy  of  its  life :  to-morrow,  worms 
In  silence  and  in  darkness  seize  their  prey. 

Within  die  massy  prison's  mouldering  courts, 
Fearless  and  free  the  ruddy  children  pla/d. 
Weaving  gay  chaplets  for  their  innocent  brows 
With  the  green  ivy  and  the  red  wall-flower. 
That  mock  the  dungeon's  unavailing  gloom ; 
The  ponderous  chains,  and  gratings  of  strong  iron. 
There  rusted  amid  heaps  of  broken  stone, 
That  mingled  slowly  with  their  native  earth : 
There  the  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly  once 
Lighted  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 
With  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  then  freely  shone 
On  the  pure  smiles  of  in&nt  playfulness : 
No  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse  despair 
Peal'd  through  the  echoing  vaults,  but  soothing  notes 
Of  ivy-finger'd  winds  and  gladsome  birds 
And  merriment  were  resonant  around. 


These  ruins  soon  left  not  a  wreck  behind : 
Their  elements,  wide  scatter'd  o'er  the  gk>be, 
1\>  happer  shapes  were  moulded,  and  became 
Ministrant  to  aU  blissful  impulses : 
Thus  human  ihii^  were  perfected,  and  earth. 
Even  as  a  child  beneath  its  mother's  love. 
Was  strengthen'd  in  all  excellence,  and  grew 
Fairer  and  nobler  with  each  paasing  year. 

Now  Time  his  dusky  pennons  o'er  the  scene 
Closes  in  stedfest  darkness,  and  tiie  past 
Fades  fiom  our  charmed  sight    My  task  is  done : 
lily  loro  is  leam'd.    Earth's  wonders  are  diine  own, 
With  all  flie  fear  and  all  the  hope  they  bring. 
My  spells  are  past :  tiie  present  now  recuis. 
Ah  me !  a  pathless  wilderness  remains 
Yet  unsubdued  by  man's  reclaiming  hand. 

Tet,  human  Spirit !  bravely  hold  thy  comae. 

Let  virtue  teach  thee  firmly  to  pursue 

The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change : 

For  Urth  and  life  and  death,  and  that  strange  etato 

Before  the  naked  soul  has  feund  iti  home* 

All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 

The  restless  wheels  of  bemg  on  their  way, 

Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  inflhito  life. 

Bicker  and  bum  to  gain  their  destined  goal : 

For  birth  but  wakes  the  spirit  to  the  sense 

Of  outward  shows,  whose  unexperienced  shape 

New  modes  of  passion  to  its  inane  may  lend ; 

Life  is  its  state  of  action,  and  the  store 


Of  all  events  is  aggregated  there 
That  variegate  the  eternal  universe ; 
Death  is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  gloom. 
That  leads  to  azure  isles  and  beaming 
And  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 
Therefore,  O  Spirit!  fearlessly  bear  on: 
Though  storms  may  break  the  primroae  on  m  stilk. 
Though  fiosti  may  blight  the  freshness  of  ite  gknai. 
Yet  spring's^wakening  breath  will  woo  fths  sank. 
To  fMd  with  kindliest  dews  its  fevorito  flower. 
That  blooms  in  mossy  banks  and  darfcaonaa  gWoi, 
lighting  the  greenwood  with  its  sunny  smilA. 


Fear  not  then.  Spirit!  death's  disrobing  hand. 
So  welcome  when  the  tyrant  is  awake. 
So  welcome  when  the  bigot's  hell-torch  bonai 
T  is  but  the  voyage  of  a  darksome  hour. 
The  transient  gulf-dream  of  a  startling  sleepL 
Death  is  no  fee  to  virtue :  earth  has  seen 
Love's  brightest  roses  on  the  scaflbld  Uooa, 
Mingling  with  freedom's  fiideless  laureh  there. 
And  presaging  the  trudi  of  vision'd  blisa. 
Are  there  not  hopes  within  thee,  wiiich  this 
Of  link'd  and  gradual  being  has  confirm'd  f 
Whose  stingings  bade  thy  heart  U)ok  Innber  siiB. 
When  to  the  moonlif^t  walk,  by  Henry  led. 
Sweetly  and  sadly  thou  didst  talk  of  death  t 
And  wilt  thou  rudely  tear  them  from  diy  ' 
listening  supinely  to  a  bigot's  creed. 
Or  tamely  crouching  to  the  tyrant's  rod. 
Whose  iron  thongs  are  red  with  human  gofe  f 
Never :  but  bravely  bearing  on,  thy  will 
Is  destined  an  eternal  war  to  wage 
With  tyranny  and  falsehood,  and  uproot 
The  germs  of  misery  fiom  the  human  heart 
Thine  is  the  hand  whose  piety  would 
The  thorny  pillow  of  unhappy  crime. 
Whose  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gaim. 
Watching  its  wanderings  as  a  friend's 
Thine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would  defy 
Its  fiercest  rage,  and  brave  its  stoniest  will. 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the  worid 
Thou  art  sincere  and  good ;  of  resolute  mmd. 
Free  fiom  heart-withering  custom's  oold  ooniroL 
Of  passion  lofty,  pure  and  unsubdued. 
Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  vanquiiik  thee. 
And  therefere  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  hast  now  received :  virtue  diaD  keep 
Tliy  footsteps  in  the  path  that  thou  hast  trod. 
And  many  days  of  beaming  hope  diall  hies 
Tliy  spotless  Ufe  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 
Go,  happy  one !  and  give  that  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Ll(^t,  life  uid  rapture  fitun  thy  sonle. 


The  feiry  waves  her  wand  of  cfaann. 
Speechless  with  bbss  the  Spirit  mounti  the  eu. 

That  roll'd  beside  the  battlement. 
Bwyling  her  beamy  eyes  in  thankfulness. 


Again  the  enchanted  steeds  weie  yoked. 
Again  the  burning  wheels  inflame 

The  steep  descent  of  heaven's  untrodden  way- 
Fast  arid  fer  the  chariot  flew : 
The  vast  and  fiery  globea  that  roll'd 
Around  the  Fairy's  palace-gate 

Lessen'd  by  slow  degrees,  and  soon  arpear'd 

no 
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Soch  tiny  twinUen  ai  die  pimnet  orbt 

Hiat  there  ■ttendant  on  the  ■olar  power 

With  bonow'd  light  punned  Aeir  narrower  way. 

Earth  Hoated  then  bebw : 
The  chariot  paqaed  a  moment  there ; 

Tike  spirit  then  deacended : 
nie  iwtleaB  ooursen  pew'd  the  migenial  loil, 
Snuff'd  the  groai  air,  and  then,  their  errand  done, 
Unfarrd  their  piniona  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Tie  Body  and  the  Soul  muted  then. 
A  gentle  atait  oonvulaed  lanthe'a  frame ; 
Her  veiny  eyelids  quietly  uncloaed ; 
MoTeleM  awhile  the  dark-blue  orba  raniain*d : 
Bhe  look'd  around  in  wonder,  and  beheld 
Heoiy,  who  kneel'd  in  silence  by  her  couch, 
VPatching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechleas  love. 
And  the  bright  beaming  slan 
llutt  through  the  casement  shone. 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  106,  ooL  1. 

The  ioo's  uneloadsd  orb 

BoB'd  thioach  the  Usck  eoneaTe. 

BiTOHD  our  atmosphere  the  sun  would  appear  a  ray- 
ha  orb  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  black  concave.  The 
«qtitl  diffosion  of  its  light  on  earth  is  owing  to  the 
Reaction  of  the  raya  by  the  atmosphere,  and  their 
Rflection  fiom  other  bodies.  Light  consists  either  of 
vibniioni  propagated  through  a  subtle  medium,  or  of 
Bmneroni  minute  particles  repelled  in  all  directioiis 
fiom  the  luminous  body.  Its  velocity  greatly  exceeds 
dttt  of  any  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted : 
obwrtations  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
have  demonstrated  that  light  takes  up  no  more  than 
8*  7"  in  passing  from  theaun'  to  die  earth,  a  distance  of 
99,000,000  mUea.— Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
inmeme  datance  of  the  fixed  atan,  when  it  is  oompu- 
M  that  many  yean  would  elapae  before  light  could 
nach  this  earth  from  the  nearest  of  them ;  yet  in  <me 
year  light  tnvels  5,422,400,000,000  miles,  which  is  a 
^^■laoce  5,707,600  tines  greater  than  that  of  the  aun 
frnatheeaith. 

Note  2,  page  106,  col.  2. 

WUht  round  the  chariot's  wsf 
Innamerable  iriteiiia  roU'd. 

The  plorality  of  worlds,-— the  indefinite  immensity 
of  the  universe,  is  a  moat  awful  subgect  of  oontem- 
N^^.  He  who  rightly  feels  iti  mystery  and  gran- 
deur, is  in  no  danger  of  aeduction  from  the  ialaehoods 
of  religious  systems,  or  of  deifying  the  principle  of 
^  univerae.  It  is  impoasible  to  believe  that  the 
Spirit  that  pervades  this  infinite  machine,  begat  a 
■on  upon  the  body  of  a  Jewish  woman ;  or  is  angered 
M  the  ooQsequencea  of  that  neceasity,  which  is  a 
•ynonyne  of  itself  All  that  miserable  tale  of  the 
^^il,  and  Eve,  and  an  Intercessor,  with  the  childish 
nummeries  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  is  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  knowledge  of  the  stars.  The  works  of 
^  fingers  have  borne  witness  against  him.    * 

T^  nearest  of  the  fixed  stan  is  inconceivably  die- 
^Qt  ftom  the  earth,  and  they  are  probably  propor- 
<ionably  distam  from  each  other.    By  a  calculatioD 


of  the  velocity  of  light.  Sinus  ia  supposed  to  be  at 
least  54,224,000,000,000  miles  from  the  earth.*  That 
which  appean  only  like  a  thin  and  silvery  cloud 
streaking  the  heaven,  is  in  effect  composed  of  iimu- 
merable  dusten  of  suns,  each  shining  with  its  own 
light,  and  illuminating  numben  of  jiianets  that  re- 
volve around  them.  Millions  and  milUooa  of  auna  are 
raAged  around  us,  all  attended  by  innumerable  worlds, 
yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmonioua,  all  keeping  the 
patha  of  immutable  neceasity. 

Note  3,  page  112,  coL  1. 

ThcM  are  the  hired  brsvoea  who  defsad 
The  tyraat'a  thnsne. 

To  employ  murder  as  a  means  of  justice,  isan 
idea  which  a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  will  not 
dwell  upon  with  pleasure.  To  maroh  forth  in  rank 
ami  file,  and  all  the  pompof  streamen  and  trumpets, 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  our  fellow-men  as  a 
mark ;  to  inflict  upon  them  all  the  variety  of  wound 
and  anguish ;  to  leave  them  weltering  in  their  blood ; 
to  wander  over  the  field  of  desolation,  and  count  the 
number  of  the  dying  and  the  deadr— are  employ- 
menti  which  in  thesis  we  may  maintain  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  which  no  good  man  will  oontempUte  with 
gratulation  and  delight  A  battle,  we  suppose,  is 
won : — thus  truth  is  established,  thus  the  cause  of 
justice  is  confirmed !  It  surely  requires  no  common 
sagacity  to  discern  the  connexion  betweep  this  im- 
mense heap  of  calamities  and  the  aasertion  of  tnitih 
or  the  maintenance  of  justice. 

Kings,  and  ministen  of  state,  the  real  authon  of 
the  calamity,  sit  unmolested  in  their  cabinet,  while 
those  against  whom  the  fury  of  the  storm  ia  directed 
are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  who  have  been  trepan- 
ned into  the  service,  or  who  are  dragged  unwillingly 
from  thoir  peaceful  homes  into  the  field  of  battle. 
A  soldier  is  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  kill  those 
who  never  offended  him,  and  who  are  the  iimocent 
martyn  of  other  men's  iniquities.  Whatever  may 
become  of  the  abstract  question  of  the  justifiableneas 
of  war,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  soldier  should 
not  be  a  depraved  and  unnatural  being. 

To  these  more  serious  and  momentous  considera* 
tions  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  a  recollection  of  the 
ridiculousneas  of  the  militiiy  character.  Iti  first 
constituent  is  obedience :  a  soldier  is,  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  men,  the  most  completely  a  machine ;  yet  hia 
profession  inevittkbly  teaches  him  something  of  dogma- 
tism, swaggering,  and  self-consequence :  he  is  like  the 
puppet  of  a  showman,  who,  at  the  very  time  he  is  made 
to  strut  and  swell  and  display  the  moat  farcical  airs,  we 
perfectly  know  cannot  assume  the  moat  insignificant 
gesture,  advance  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  lef^  bat 
as  he  is  moved  by  his  exhibiter.— Godwin's  JSn^iorer, 
£ssay  v. 

I  will  here  sul^in  a  little  poem,  so  strongly  expree- 
sive  of  my  abhorrence  of  despotism  and  fiilaehood, 
that  I  fear  lest  it  never  again  may  be  depictured  so 
vividly.  This  opportunity  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
that  ever  will  eccur  of  rescuing  it  fiom  obUvion. 

FALSEHOOD  AND  VICE; 


A  DIALOGine. 

WmLiT  monarchs  laugh*d  upon  their  thrones 
To  hear  a  fhmiah'd  nation's  groans. 
And  bufi'd  the  wealth  wrung  fhMn  their  woe 
That  makes  its  eyes  and  veina  o'erftow,— 


•  See  Nieholson'i  Encrckvedia,  art.  LitkL 
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Tbon  thrones,  Ufh  Imilt  upon  the  beapi 
Of  bones  where  frenzied  Famine  sleeps, 
Where  Slavery  wields  her  scourfe  of  iron 
Red  with  mankind's  unheeded  gore. 
And  War's  mad  fiends  the  scene  environ. 
Mingling  with  shrieks  a  drunken  roar, 
Tliere  Vice  and  Falsehood  took  their  stand. 
High  raised  above  the  unhappy  land. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Brother  I  arise  from  the  dainty  fhre 

Which  thousands  have  toil'd  and  Med  to  bestow, 

A  finer  Ibast  for  thy  hungry  ear 

Is  the  news  that  I  bring  of  human  woe. 

VICE. 

And,  secfet  one !  wliat  hast  thou  done. 
To  compare,  in  thy  tumid  pride,  with  ne  f 
/,  whoee  career,  through  the  blasted  year. 
Has  been  traek*d  by  despair  and  agony. 

FAUEHOOa 

What  have  I  done  I— J  have  torn  the  robe 
From  baby  truth's  unsheltered  form, 
And  round  the  desolated  globe 
Borne  saftly  the  bewildering  charm : 
My  tyrant-slaves  to  a  dungeon-floor 
Have  bound  the  Ibarless  innocent. 
And  streams  of  fertilizing  gore 
Flow  flrom  her  bosom's  hideous  rent, 
Whidi  this  unfkiling  dagger  gave .... 
I  dread  that  Uood  l<— no  more— this  day 
Is  ours,  though  her  eternal  ray 
Must  shine  upon  our  grave. 
Tet  know,  proud  Vice,  had  I  not  given 
To  thee  the  robe  I  stole  firom  heaven. 
Thy  shape  of  ugliness  and  fear 
Had  never  gain'd  admission  here. 

vicx. 
And  know,  that  had  I  disdain'd  to  toil. 
But  sate  in  my  lothesome  cave  the  while. 
And  ne'er  to  Uiese  hatefiil  sons  of  heaven 
6oi.n,  MoRARCHT,  and  Mdrdbk,  given ; 
Hadst  thou  with  all  thine  art  eesayd 
One  of  thy  games  then  to  have  play*d. 
With  all  thine  overweening  boast. 
Falsehood  I  I  tell  thee  thou  hadst  lost  l~ 
Tet  wherefore  tMs  dispute  ?— we  tend. 
Fraternal,  to  one  common  end ; 
In  this  cold  grave  beneath  my  feet. 
Will  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and  our  labors,  meet. 

FAIACHOOa 

I  brought  my  daughter,  Rauaiov,  on  earth : 

She  smother*d  Reason's  babes  in  their  birth; 

But  dreaded  their  mother's  eye  severe,— 

80  the  crocodile  slunk  off  slily  in  fear, 

And  loosed  her  bloodhounds  IVom  the  den ... . 

They  started  ttcm  dreams  of  slaughter'd  men. 

And,  by  the  light  of  her  poison  eye. 

Did  her  work  o'er  the  wide  earth  flrightftiUy : 

The  dreadAil  stench  of  her  torches'  flaie. 

Fed  with  human  fet.  polluted  the  air : 

The  cums,  the  shrieks,  the  eeaseleas  eriea 

Of  the  many-mingling  miseries. 

As  on  she  trod,  ascended  high 

And  trumpeted  my  victory  I— 

Brother,  tell  what  thou  hast  done 

VIOK. 

I  have  eztingnish'd  the  noonday  sun, 

In  the  eaniage  smoke  of  battles  wuo: 

Famine,  Murder,  Hell,  and  Fewer 

Were  glutted  in  that  glorious  hour 

Which  searchless  Fate  had  stamp'd  for  as 

With  the  seal  of  her  security .... 

For  the  bloated  wretch  on  yonder  throne 

Commanded  the  bloody  fray  to  rise. 

Uke  me  be  Joy'd  at  the  stifled  moan 

Wrung  from  a  nation's  miseries ; 

While  the  snakes,  whose  slime  even  him  i^/iM, 

la  eestaaSes  of  malice  smiled  : 


They  thought  'twas  thnx8,-bttt  siiae  tbiMI 
Theirs  is  the  toil,  but  mine  the  meei- 
Ten  thousand  victims  madly  Ueed. 
They  dream  that  tyrants  goad  Una  theic 
With  poisonous  war  to  taint  the  air: 
These  tyrants,  on  their  beds  of  thom, 
Swell  with  the  thoughto  of  murdecow  tut, 
And  with  their  gains,  to  lift  my  nsme. 
Restless  they  plan  from  night  to  mom: 
I— I  do  all ;  without  my  aid 
Thy  daughter,  that  reientlem  maid. 
Could  never  o'er  a  death-bed  urge 
The  Airy  of  her  venom'd  scourge. 

FALSBHOODi 

Brother,  well :— the  world  is  ems ; 
And  whether  thou  or  I  have  won. 
The  pestilence  expectant  lowen 
On  all  beneath  yon  blasted  sua. 
Our  Joys,  our  toils,  our  honors,  meet 
In  the  milk-white  and  woiay  windiag-diKt; 
A  shortlived  hope,  unceasing  care, 
CkioM  heartless  scraps  of  godly  prayer, 
A  moody  curse,  and  a  firenzied  deep, 
Ere  gapes  the  grave's  unclosing  deq^ 
A  tyrant's  dream,  a  coward's  start, 
The  ice  that  clings  to  a  iriestly  hesrt, 
A  Judge's  frown,  a  courtier's  smile. 
Make  the  great  whole  for  which  vie  toil ; 
And,  brother,  whether  thou  or  I 
Have  done  the  work  of  misery. 
It  little  boots:  thy  toil  and  pain. 
Without  my  aid,  were  more  thaa  vaia ; 
And  but  for  thee  I  ne^er  had  sate 
The  guardian  of  heaven's  palace-gate. 

Note  4,  page  113,  ooL  1. 

Tlrai  do  the  generations  of  thsssith 
Oo  to  the  grave,  and  issue  from  dn  weak. 

One  generation  paaeeth  away  and  anofeer  gevR' 
tion  cometht  bat  the  earth  abideth  fcr  ever.  IVm 
also  ajtselfa  and  the  son  goefli  down,  and  kutetbto 
hia  {dace  where  he  arose.  The  wind  go^y^ 
the  south  and  tnmeth  about  unto  the  nnrtb,  itvli'i' 
elh  abont  continually,  and  the  wind  rstnmstk  agifl 
acoQiding  to  his  drctiilB.  All  the  riven  nmiato^ 
sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  fall;  onto  the  place w1|(bc* 
the  riven  come,  thither  ahafl  they  letoin  «gi)D^ 
Ecofesiajfes,  chap^  L 

Note  5,  page  113,  ooL  1. 

Even  as  the  letvw 
Which  the  keen  fttMt-wind  of  the  vrsdsiiw 
Hss  scatter'd  on  the  forest  soil 

*^X\a  ra  fih  r*  ivt/ios  X^^^^i  X'<*i  ^^  ^^'^ 
Tn^tBSmra  ^tfcit  tapog  i*  hrtYlyvtrtu  fipv* 

lAIAA.  Z,  L 1*^ 

Note  6,  page  1  IS,  coL  1. 
'   Ths  mob  ofpessants,  nobiss,  piisshi,  ssd  \ntt^ 
Suave  mari  magno  turbantibns  sqvon  watis 
E  terri  magnum  alterius  spectare  laboism : 
Non  quia  vezari  quemquam  'st  Jocaada  vehptv* 
Bed  quibus  ipse  mails  careas  quia  oeraae  nxft  "^ 
Suave  etiam  beUi  oertamina  magna  taeri, 
Fer  eampos  instructs,  tua  sine  parts  perieH ; 
Bed  nil  duleins  est  bene  quam  maaiu  leosre 
BdiU  doctrine  sapientum  templa  ssntfa ; 
Dsspieere  unde  queue  alios,  passinqne  vidiie 
Errare  atque  riam  palanteis  quweic  vile ; 
Oertare  ingenio ;  contendere  nobilitate: 
Nocteis  atque  dies  niti  prwstaata  laboie 
Ad  summas  emetiere  opes,  remmiiae  peliii 
O  miseras  homlnum  meateisl  0  pect«aeeeai 

Locli^ii- 
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Note  7,  page  113,  col.  8. 


or 


And 

I 


Tlun  if  no  red  wealth  bat  the  labor  of  man. 
W«n  the  inoimtaini  ofgold  and  the  valleyi  of  lilver, 
the  world  woald  not  be  one  grain  of  com  the  richer ; 
no  one  oomfcrt  would  be  added  to  the  human  race. 
In  oomequenee  of  our  oooaideratioa  ibr  the  preriouB 
netib,  one  man  it  enabled  to  heap  to  himaelf  luzu- 
riet  at  the  ezpeme  of  the  necemariea  of  his  neigh- 
bor; a  lyitem  admirably  fitted  to  produce  all  the 
varieties  of  dieeaee  ami  crime,  which  never  fail  to 
ditiacteriae  the  two  eztremea  of  opulence  and  penury. 
A  ipeciilator  takea  pride  to  himeelf  ae  the  promoter 
of  hii  conntr/a  praaperity,  who  employe  a  number 
of  haade  in  the  manufiMstnre  of  articlea  avowedly 
denitute  of  uee,  or  aufaaervient  only  to  the  unhallow- 
ed cnvingi  of  luxury  and  ostentation.    The  noble- 
mn,  who  employa  the  peaaante  of  hia  neighborhood 
in  bdlding  hk  palacea,  until  **jam  pauca  aratroju- 
gtn ngim  nofee  relinqmuU"  flatters  himeelf  that  he 
btt  gaiaed  the  title  of  a  patriot  by  yielding  to  the 
impnlm  of  vanity.    The  ehow  and  pomp  of  courts 
wMacei  the  aune  apology  Ibr  its  continuance ;  and 
ntny  t  ftie  hao  been  given,  many  a  woman  has 
cclipied  her  beauty  fay  her  dreas,  to  benefit  the  labor- 
ing poor  and  to  encourage  trade.    Who  does  not  see 
Hat  thia  is*  a  remedy  wUch  aggravatea,  whilst  it  pal- 
liatea  the  coantlesa  diseaacs  of  society?   Tlie  poor 
ve  set  to  labor^^ibr  what  t  Not  the  fiiod  for  which 
they  iainish:  not  the  blankets  ibr  want  of  which 
their  babes  are  frocen  by  the  cold  of  their  miserable 
horeli:  not  thoae  oomforls  of  dviliation  without 
^hich  civitixed  man  is  fitr  more  tmserable  than  the 
"Moert  Htvage;  oppressed  as  he  is  by  all  its  insidious 
CTih,  within  the  daily  and  taunting  prospept  of  its 
tnooiDefable  benefits  assiduously  exhibited  before 
|>im>~no;  for  the  pride  of  power,  for  the  miserable 
■'Option  of  pride,  ibr  the  folae  pleasures  of  the  hun- 
<^th  part  of  society.    No  greater  evidence  is  af- 
forded of  the  wide-extended  and  radical  mistakea  of 
ci>nli2ed  man  than   this  fact :  those  arts  which  are 
Mential  to  his  very  being  are  held  in  the  greatest 
(wtempt;  employments  are  lucrative  in  an  inverw 
Kbo  to  their  uaefulness  .•*  the  jeweller,  the  toyman, 
the  actor,  gains  fome  and  wealth  by  the  exercise  of 
hia  awlev  and  ridiculous  art ;  whilst  the  cultivator 
of  the  earth,  he  without  whom  society  must  cease  to 
mfaiift,  struggles  through  contempt  and  penury,  and 
P^hes  by  that  fiimine  which,  but  for  his  unceasing 
exertions,  would  annihilate  the  rest  of  mankind. 

1  will  not  insult  common  sense  by  insisting  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  man.  The  quea- 
tmi  is  not  concerning  its  desirableneaa,  but  its  prac- 
ticability: so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  it  is  desirable. 
1^  state  of  human  society  which  approachea  nearer 
to  an  equal  partition  of  its  benefits  and  evils  should, 
^^ferit  paribus,  be  preiened:  but  so  long  as  we  con- 
ceive that  a  wanton  expenditure  of  human  labor,  not 
for  the  neceasities,  not  even  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
vam  of  society,  but  for  the  egotism  and  ostentation 
of  a  few  of  its  memben,  is  defensible  on  the  ground 
of  public  justice,  so  long  we  neglect  to  approximate 
to  the  redemption  of  the  human  race. 

l^bor  is  required  for  physical,  and  leisure  for 
noral  improvement :  irom  the  former  of  theee  ad 


vantages  the  rich,  and  from  the  latter  the  poor,  by 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  their  respective  situations, 
are  precluded.  A  state  which  should  combine  the 
advantages  of  both,  would  he  subgected  to  the  evils 
of  neither.  He  that  is  deficient  in  firm  health,  or 
vigorous  intellect,  is  but  half  a  man :  hence  it  fol- 
k>ws,  that,  to  subject  the  laboring  classes  to  unneces- 
sary labor,  is  wantonly  depriving  them  of  any  op- 
portunities of  intellectual  improvement;  and  that 
the  rich  aro  heaping  up  for  their  own  mischief  the 
disease,  lassitude  and  eruiui  by  which  their  existence 
ia  rendered  an  intolerable  burthen. 

English  raformen  exclaim  against  sinecuresr~but 
the  true  pension-list  is  the  rent-roll  of  the  landed 
proprietors .-  wealth  is  a  power  usurped  by  the  few. 
to  compel  the  many  to  labor  for  their  benefit  Hie 
laws  which  support  this  system  derive  their  force 
from  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  iti  victims :  they 
are  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  iew  against  the 
many,  who  are  themselves  obliged  to  purehaae  diis 
pre-enunenoe  by  the  loss  of  all  real  comfort 

The  commodities  that  substantially  contribute  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  human  species  ibrm  a  very 
short  catalogue  :  they  demand  from  us  but  a  slender 
portion  of  industry.  If  these  only  were  produced, 
and  suflSciently  produced,  the  species  of  man  would 
be  continued.  If  the  labor  necessarily  required  to 
produce  them  were  equitably  divided  among  the 
poor,  and,  still  more,  if  it  were  equitably  divkled 
among  all,  each  man's  share  of  labor  wouM  be  light, 
and  his  portkm  of  leisure  would  be  ample.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  leisure  would  have  been  of 
small  comparative  value :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  wiU  come,  when  it  will  be  applied  to  the  most 
important  purposes.  Those  houn  which  are  not  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  the  neceaaaries  of  life, 
may  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understand- 
ing, the  enlarging  our  stock  of  knowledge,  the  re- 
fining our  taste,  and  thus  opening  to  us  new  and 
more  exquisite  sources  of  eiuoyment 

It  vras  perhaps  necessary  that  a  period  of  monopoly 
and  oppreoskm  should  subsist,  before  a  period  of  cul- 
tivated equality  could  subsist  Savages  perhaps  would 
never  have  been  excited  to  the  discovery  of  truth 
and  the  invention  of  art,  but  by  the  narrow  motives 
which  such  a  period  affords.  But  surely,  afler  the 
savage  state  has  ceased,  tmd  men  have  set  out  in  the 
glorious  career  of  discovery  and  invention,  monopoly 
and  oppression  cannot  be  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  returning  to  a  state  of  barbarism.— Godwin's 
Enquirer,  E$my  H.  See  abo  Poi«  Jtn.,  book  VIIL 

ckeqt.  11. 

It  is  a  calculation  of  this  admirable  author,  that  all 
the  conveniences  of  civilised  lift  might  be  produced, 
if  society  would  divide  the  labor  equally  among  its 
members,  by  each  individual  being  employed  in  labor 
two  houn  during  the  day. 


*See  Rounean, 
i»9te7. 


De.riD«|aUt«  parmi  les  Hommes,** 


Note  8,  page  113,  col.  S. 

Or  reliffioo 
Drivflt  hii  wife  ravinff  mod. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  considerable  ao- 
complishmentB,  and  the  mother  of  a  numerous  &mily» 
whom  the  Christian  religion  has  goaded  to  incurable 
msanity.  A  parallel  case  is,  I  believe,  within  the  ex- 
perience of  every  physician. 

Nam  Jam  acpe  homines  patHam,  carosque  parentes 
Prodidenut,  vitare  Acheruaia  templa  peteates. 

Li7GE8nvs. 
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Note  9,  page  114,  col  % 
Even  lore  if  eold. 

Not  even  the  interooune  of  the  lexef  is  exempt 
fipom  the  despotism  of  positive  institution.  Law  pre- 
tends even  to  govern  the  indisciplinable  wanderings 
of  passion,  to  put  fetters  on  the  elearest  deductions 
of  reason,  and,  by  appeals  to  the  will,  to  subdue  the 
invi^untary  afiections  of  our  nature.  Love  is  inevi- 
taUy  consequent  upon  the  perceplion  of  loveliness. 
Love  withers  under  constraint :  its  very  essence  is 
liberty:  it  is  compatible  neither  with  obedience, 
jealousy,  nor  fear :  it  is  there  most  pure,  perfect,  and 
unlimited,  where  its  votaries  live  in  confidence, 
equality,  and  unreserve. 

How  long  then  ought  the  sexual  connexion  to  last  f 
what  law  ought  to  specify  the  extent  of  the  griev- 
ances which  should  Umit  its  duration?  A  husband  and 
wife  ought  to  continue  so  long  united  as  they  love 
each  other :  any  law  which  should  bind  them  to  co- 
habitatioa  ibr  one  moment  after  the  decay  of  their 
■flection,  would  be  a  most  intolerable  tyranny,  and 
the  most  unworthy  of  toleration.  How  odious  a 
usurpation  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  should 
that  law  be  considered,  which  should  make  the  ties 
of  friendship  indissoluble,  in  spite  of  the  caprices, 
the  inconstancy,  the  fallibility,  and  capacity  for  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind.  And  by  so  much 
would  the  fetters  of  love  be  heavier  and  more  unen- 
durable than  those  of  friendship,  as  love  is  more 
▼ehement  and  capricious,  more  dependent  on  those 
delicate  peculiarities  of  imagination,  and  less  capable 
of  reduction  to  the  ostensible  merits  of  the  object 

The  state  of  society  in  which  we  exist  is  a  mixture 
of  feudal  savageness  and  imperfect  civilization.  The 
narrow  and  unenhghtened  morality  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  an  aggravation  of  these  evils.  It  is  not 
even  until  lately  that  mankind  have  admitted  that 
happiness  is  the  sole  end  of  the  science  of  ethics,  as 
of  all  other  sciences ;  and  that  the  fanatical  idea  of 
mortifying  the  flesh  for  the  love  of  God  has  been 
discarded.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  an  ignorant  colle- 
gian adduce,  in  fiivor  of  Christianity,  its  hostility  to 
every  vrorldly  feeling!* 

But  if  happiness  be  the  object  of  morality,  of  all 
human  unions  and  disunions ;  if  the  worthiness  of 
every  action  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of 
pleasurable  sensation  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  then 
she  connexion  of  the  sexes  is  so  long  sacred  as  it 
contributes  to  die  comfort  of  the  parties,  and  is  natu- 
nlly  dissolved  when  its  evils  are  greater  than  its 
benefits.  There  is  nothing  immoral  in  this  separation. 
Constancy  has  nothing  virtuous  in  itself,  independent- 
ly of  the  pleasure  it  confers,  and  partakes  of  the 
temporizing  spirit  of  vice  in  proportion  as  it  endures 
tamely  moral  defects  of  magnitude  in  the  object  of 
in  indiscreet  choice.  Love  is  free :  to  promise  for 
ever  to  love  the  same  woman,  is  not  less  absurd  than 
to  promise  to  believe  the  same  creed :  such  a  vow, 

*  The  first  Christian  emperor  made  a  law  by  which  se- 
dnetion  was  punished  with  death :  if  lbs  female  pleaded 
bsr  own  coBsent.  she  also  was  penislied  ^th  desth;  if  the 
pareats  endeavored  to  screen  the  criminals,  they  were 
banished  and  their  estates  were  confiscated ;  the  slaves 
who  might  be  accessory  were  burned  alive,  or  forced  to 
•wallow  melted  lead.  The  very  oApring  of  an  illegal  love 
were  Involved  in  tbe  oonaeqaenees  of  the  ssatenoe.— 
Qimnonfu  D^cUn*  mnd  FkU,  au.  vol.  ii.  page  810.  See  also, 
for  the  hatred  of  the  primitive  {Christians  to  love,  and 
marriage,  pege  960. 


in  both'  cases,  excludes  na  fino  dl  inqmry.  The 
language  of  the  votarist  is  this:  Tbe  wqosdI  now 
love  may  be  infinitely  inferior  to  many  othcn;  dM 
creed  I  now  profess  may  be  a  mass  of  fmn  lad 
absurdities ;  but  I  exclude  myself  from  sll  fine 
information  as  to  the  amiability  of  the  one  lad  ib» 
truth  of  the  other,  reaolving  blindly,  and  io  ipiie  flf 
conviction,  to  adhere  lo  them.  Is  this  the  kngoife 
of  delicacy  and  reason  ?  Is  the  love  of  such  i  ti^ 
heart  of  more  worth  than  its  betieft 

The  present  system  of  oonatraint  does  no  noK.ia 
the  m^rity  of  inetancea,  than  make  hypoaiin  « 
open  enemies.  PerscMis  of  deUcacy  and  rirtse,  as- 
happily  united  to  oiie  whom  they  find  it  iiiiimible 
to  love,  spend  the  loveliest  season  of  their  life  i&  «» 
productive  eflbrts  to  appear  otherwise  thsn  tiwy  ire. 
for  the  sake  of  the  feelings  of  thmr  panner,  or  ;be 
welfare  of  their  mutual  oflspring:  tboK  of  )« 
generosity  and  refinement  openly  avow  ibeji  im^ 
pointmen^  and  linger  out  the  remnant  of  d»t  uba 
which  only  death  oan  dissolve,  in  a  slate  of  iacanliie 
bickering  and  hostility.  The  eariy  educatiooofibar 
children  takes  its  color  from  the  sqnabbla  of  ^ 
parents ;  they  are  nursed  in  a  systematic  ichool  of 
ill-humor,  violence,  and  fiilsehood.  Had  tbej  beat 
sufifered  to  part  at  the  moment  when  indiftnoa 
rendered  their  union  irkaome,  they  would  hiTC  bcei 
spared  many  yean  of  misery ;  they  would  hsve  oo- 
nected  themselves  more  suitably,  and  wooU  bin 
found  that  happiness  in  the  socie^  of  moce  coogeoiil 
partners  which  is  for  ever  denied  them  by  the  ii» 
potism  of  marriage.  They  would  have  been  vpt- 
rately  useful  and  happy  members  of  mde^.  «b& 
whilst  united,  were  miserable,  and  rendered  duob- 
thropical  by  misery.  The  conviction  dial  »WlockB 
indissoluble  holds  out  the  strongest  of  all  tempatiooi 
to  the  perverse :  they  indulge  without  iwfrwfl' « 
acrimony,  and  all  the  little  tyrannies  of  dooKstic  hie. 
when  they  know  that  their  victim  is  without  ipp«^ 
If  this  connexion  were  put  on  a  rational  ban.  e«^ 
would  be  assured  that  habitual  ill  temper  wookl  tef 
minate  in  separation,  and  would  check  thii  ^x*'* 
and  dangerous  propensi^. 

Prostitution  is  the  legitimate  offiprtog  of  ninar 
and  its  accompanying  errors.  Women,  for  no  otto 
crime  than  having  followed  the  dictates  of  a  natnij 
appetite,  aro  driven  with  fury  from  the  comfcrti  im 
sympathies  of  society.  It  is  less  venial  thsn  noider 
and  the  punishment  which  is  inflicted  <»  '^  r^ 
destroys  her  child  to  escape  reproot^.  i«  M"'  ^ 
the  life  of  agony  and  disease  to  which  *•  PJJ"?^ 
ii  irrecoverably  doomed.  Has  a  womso  obeyed  t» 
impulse  of  unerring  luiture ; — society  declsiei  ^ 
against  her,  pitiless  and  eternal  war:  she  !»>** 
the  tame  slave,  she  must  make  no  reprink;  thetn» 
the  right  of  persecution,  hen  the  duty  <>f  *"^"^ 
She  lives  a  Ufe  of  infiuny :  the  loud  and  ^1^^^ 
of  scorn  scares  her  from  all  retuin.  She  dies  of  Wl 
and  lingering  disease ;  yet  tile  is  in  &oIl.  «^'' 
crimuial,  sAe  the  fioward  and  untamable  ouw^ 
and  Society,  forsooth,  the  pure  and  ^^''^"^^^ 
who  casts  her  as  an  abortion  from  hsr  ^"^^^^ 
bosom!  Society  avenges  henelf  «.***•  ^^jjjjjj^ijl 
her  own  creation  ;*she  is  employed  in  '"'**J*''2 
the  vice  ttnlay,  which  ]restefday  Ae  wat  *f"r 
zealous  to  teach.  Thus  is  formed  «>^*^*JJ^ 
population  of  London :  meanwhile  the  evil  i»  'JJ'Tr 
Young  men,  excluded  bf  the  fimatical  ides  ct^ 
tity  from  the  society  of  modest  and  •«W*^ 
women,  associate  with  theae  vickw  ^  am^w" 
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II  iIm  etctm  of  feammcf  and  davoudnas.  Their 
body  lod  DUDd  ilikt  cnunble  into  a  hideom  wreck 
of  bumint^;  idiocy  uid  diwaw  become  perpslD- 
Ugd  in  Iheii  minnbls  (Apcing,  ud  diBUni  geners' 
li«  aSn  Gk  tb«  bigoted  moralily  of  iheir  Ibie- 
k/nen  CbMtity  im  ■  looakiib  uid  evuigsliol 
■  gTC«ier  ibe  u  natural  lempennce  even 


btlTofthBli 
a«Df»lue 
nil  h»a  I 


c  bappineH,  and  conaigni  iDOrB 
mo  race  to  miaary.  Ihai  aoroe  Tew  may 
cording  lo  law.  A  ■yuem  could  not 
an  deviaed  more  itudioualy  hoaiils  lo 


I.  i» 

B  of  HLudoalail  Sir  their  pfaliiclioii.t  Tba 
reaMTchea  of  M.  Bailtyl  ntabliih  the  euataoca  of  a 
peopiv  who  iobabilad  a  liact  in  T^rtary,  ^9°  mmfa 
latiiuda.  of  greater  andquily  than  ailhar  iha  ludiau. 
the  Chineae,  or  Iba  Chaldeuw.  from  whom  thaaa 
■  derived  their  adencea  and  theology.  We  God, 
the  leatimaoy  of  anrieni  wrilan,  Ihal  BrilaiD, 
my  aDd  Trance  were  ipiich  colder  than  tt 
It,  and  Ihat  iheir  great  riven  were  annoally 
froaen  over,  Aitronomy  leachs  ua  alao,  Ihat  ainca 
Ihii  period,  (he  obliquity  of  the  earth'i  poaitioo  hai 
been  conaiderably  diminiihed. 

Mole  11.  page  IIS,  col.  1. 
HoatomoTUil 


I  conceive  that,  fn>m  Ihe  abolition  of  marriage,  thi 
fit  iihI  natural  arraogeaient  of  ieiual  carmeiioE 
mnU  reiulL  1  by  no  maana  aiaert  that  Ihe  inter 
cnuH  would  ha  proniiacuoua J  on  the  contrary;  i' 
■ppnn,  bxa  the  relation  of  pa[«nl  to  child,  iha 
Iba  naiOD  ia  geneimlly  of  long  duiatiOD,  and  marked 
■bove  all  otheia  with  generonty  and  aolf-devol 
Eku  ihii  a  a  aotgect  which  it  ia  petfaapa  premalure 
udacua.  Thai  which  will  remit  from  the  abolidt 
i^auTiage,  will  be  oatuial  and  right,  becauae  choii 
ud  cbange  will  be  aiempted  from  restraint 

b  &CI.  religim  mod  rtMialiiy.  a>  they  now  itand. 
oxtpoH  a  practical  code  of  miaer 
dw  lemn  cuT  human  bappineae  mual  tear  every  loaf 
Ann  the  aceiuaed  book  of  Cod,  ete  man  can  read 
1"  imciiplitn  on  hii  been.  How  would  morality, 
dnaed  up  in  atiffatayi  and  finery,  atart  from  berown 
'afuliiig  miBga,  abould  ahe  look  in  Ihe 

Note  10,  page  116,  col.  I. 

That  UxOr  twioUB  tbeti. 

The  north  potar  alar,  lo  which  the  aiii  of  Ibe  Fartb, 
i°  IB  pnacnl  itata  of  obliquily,  poinia.    It  ia  eic 
■iitlr  pnibible,  from  many  connderation,  that 
oUiquity  will  gradually  diminiah,  tmiil  ibe  equ 
'""cids  with  the  ecliptic  :  the  nighia  and  dayi 
ftfo  become  eqaa)  on  Ihe  earth  throughout  flie  year. 
sn^  pralably  the  mmioim  alao.     There  ia  no 
rtlrtvagaace  in  pmoming  that  Ihe  progrea 
P"pnidicnlarity  of  the  polea  may  be  a>  rapid  aa  Ihe 
ffitB  of  intellect ;  or  that  there  nbould  be  a  per. 
tot  idendly  between   the  moral  and  pliyrical  im- 
pncement  of  the  human  ipeciea.     It  it  certain  thai 
■""liini  iiDot  oompatible  with  diwaae.  and  that,  in 
»»  pwwBt  itaia  of  the  olimaiea  of  the  earth,  health, 
m  ih(  tme  and  comprehenaive  acnso  of  the  word,  ia 

'■  of  the   reach   of  civllited    man.       Aatronomy 


ibla  la  princtpe  qui  viem  d'etre  poari ;  nottt  emprmt 
urooa  I'un  du  phyaique  et  I'Butre  du  moral.  Dana 
in  lourbillon  de  pouiidire  qu'^live  un  vent  mptu- 
ui.  quelque  ooofui  qn'il  panwe  k  Doa  yam ;  dana 
I  pluaaffieiiae  lemptteeidl^  par  daa  venta  oppoata 
,ui  BouUveuI  l«  OoB,  il  n'y  a  pu  Doa  aanle  moU- 
cule  de  pDuaaiira  ou  d'ean  qui  aoil  plac^  an  Haai  J, 
t  a  cauae  inflbanle  pour  occuper  la  lien  ai 
rouve.  etqui  n'agiaie  rigooteaaemenl  de  la 
dont  die  doit  agir.    "      '     ■ 


aaqiiiM 


■  cea  deui  caa,  et  Ita  propritt^  dta  moUcalea 

aonl  muea,  dtmontreroit  qua  d'apria  dea  canaea 

donnMa,  cheque  nraUcula  agit  pr«cit6mani  conuna 

lite  doit  agir,  el  oa  peut  agir  a  ~ 


paaiion  dana  lea  agsna  qi 


action,  ime  aeule  parole, 

coorent  k  la  rdvolui 
vicdme*.  qui  ne  aoii  neceaaaire,  qui  n'agnee  cccame 
elle  doit  agir.  qui  n'opire  in&iUiblement  lea  eSbia 
qu'alle  doii  oparer  luivant  la  place  qu'oonipanl  oaa 
agena  dana  ce  lourtelloa  moral.     Cela  pamitnil  t-n- 

et  d'appi«cier  loulsi   tea   acliona    al   rtectioDB  dea 
eaprita  et  dea  corpa  de  ceu  qui  conlribuenl  k  catta 
rtivolutjon. — SyMhae  dt  ia  Nabtrt,  vol.  I-  page  44. 
Note  ia,pege  116,  col.  S. 

Nmaiahr.  Ihou  nmllHr  of  Ok  weild ' 
who  aanerli  Ihe  doctrine  of  Meceanly.  k 


■hich  c 


npoae  II 


'^  Hi*  polea  are  every  year  bei 

"■^a  perpendicular  to  ihe  acUptie.     The  itrong 

"SsntB  aSirded  by  the  hiatory  of  mythology,  and  geo- 

""poil  rewerchea,  that  aome  event  of  (hm  na-  --  ■— 

Ukcn  place  already,  affcrda  a  alrong  preai 

ihu  Uiia  progrea  ia  iiot  merely  an  oKillBiioi 

•■wn  inrmiaed  by  aome  late  aatronomera.*    Bonee  of 

»maH  peculiar  to  Ihe  torrid  lone  have  been  fonnc 

'^ibei»nhof8iberia,andonthe  banka  of  ihe  nve 

^    Flania  have  been  Ibund  in  Ihe  fowl  itate  ii 

w  iilerior  df  Germany,  which  demand  ibe  preaen 

*  La^ace.  Byalf  me  du  Honda. 


moral  and  material  univerae,  be  beboldt  only  ai 
menae  and  uninierrupled  chain  of  ceuaea  and  efieelib 
no  one  of  which  could  occupy  any  other  place  than 
it  doea  occupy,  or  act  in  any  other  way  than  it  doea 
art     The  idea  of  neceaaity  ia  obtained  by  onr  ei- 

unifonnity  of  the  operationa  of  nature,  the  conalant 
conjunction  of  ciniiur  evenla,  and  Ihe  cooaequent 
inference   of  one   from  I" 
therefore  agreed  in  the 
they  admit  that  theae  Iw 


Mot 


f  Cabaaii,  Rapparta  da 
Fiomma,  vol.  Ii.  page  W6. 
t  Lallrea  nr  ki  SdtBCt^ 
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inind,  n  aiialogoiii  to  the  word  chance,  aa  applied 
to  matter :  they  spring  fiom  an  ignorance  of  the 
certainty  of  the  conjunction  of  ante^enta  and  oon- 
aequenlB. 

Every  human  being  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  act 
precisely  as  he  does  act :  in  the  eternity  which  pre- 
ceded his  birth  a  chain  of  causes  was  generated, 
which,  operating  under  the  name  of  motives,  make 
it  impossible  that  any  thought  of  his  mind,  or  any 
action  of  his  life,  should  be  otherwise  than  it  iM. 
Were  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  ialse,  the  human 
mind  would  no  longer  be  a  legitimate  obgect  of 
science ;  from  like  causes  it  would  be  in  vain  that 
we  should  expect  like  efiects ;  the  strongest  motive 
would  no  longer  be  paramount  over  the  conduct ;  all 
knowledge  would  be  vague  and  undeterminate ;  we 
oonld  not  predict  with  any  certainty  that  we  might 
not  meet  aa  an  enemy  to-monow  him  with  whom  vn 
have  parted  in  ftientbhip  to-nigfat ;  the  most  probable 
indnoements  and  the  clearest  reasonings  would  lose 
the  invariabie  influence  they  possess.  The  contrary 
of  this  is  demonstrably  die  fiwt  Similar  drcum- 
stancea  produce  the  same  unvariable  eflects.  The 
precise  character  and  motivea  of  any  man  on  any 
occasion  being  given,  the  moral  philosopher  could 
predict  his  actions  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
natural  philosopher  could  predict  the  eflects  of  the 
niixtuie  of  any  particular  chemical  substances.  Why 
is  the  aged  husbandman  more  experienced  than  the 
young  beginner?  Because  there  is  a  unifonn,  unde- 
niaUe  necessity  in  the  operations  of  the  material 
universe.  Why  is  the  old  statesman  more  skilful 
than  the  raw  politician  t  Because,  relying  on  the 
necessary  conjunction  of  motive  and  action,  he  pio- 
ceeda  to  produce  moral  eflects,  by  the  application  of 
those  moral  causes  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  efleotuaL  Some  actions  may  be  found  to  which 
vra  can  attach  no  motives,  but  these  are  the  eflecti 
o€  causes  vrith  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Hence 
the  relation  which  motive  bean  to  voluntary  action 
is  that  of  cause  to  effect;  nor,  placed  in  this  point 
of  view,  is  it,  or  ever  has  it  been  the  subject  of 
popular  or  philosophical  dispute.  None  but  die  few 
fiuoatics  who  are  engaged  in  the  herculean  task  of 
reconciling  the  justice  of  their  God  with  die  misery 
of  man,  will  longer  outrage  common  sense  by  the 
supposition  of  an  event  without  a  cause,  a  voluntary 
action  without  a  motive.  History,  politics,  morals, 
criticism,  all  grounds  of  reasonings,  all  principles  of 
science,  alike  assume  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity.  No  ferroer  carrying  his  com  to  market 
doubti  the  sale  of  it  at  the  market  fnrice.  The  master 
of  a  manufactory  no  more  doubts  that  he  can  pur* 
chase  the  human  labor  necessary  fer  his  purposes, 
than  that  hia  machinery  will  act  as  it  has  been  ac- 
customed to  act 

But,  whilst  none  have  scrupled  to  admit  necessity 
as  influencing  matter,  many  have  disputed  its  do- 
minion over  mind.  Independently  of  iti  militating 
with  the  received  ideas  of  the  justice  of  God,  it  is 
by  no  means  obvious  to  a  superficial  inquiry.  When 
the  mind  observes  its  own  operations,  it  feels  no  con- 
nexicm  of  motive  and  action :  but  as  we  know  "  no- 
thing more  of  causation  than  the  constant  conjunc- 
tion of  objects  and  the  consequent  inference  of  one 
fipom  die  other,  as  we  find  that  these  two  circum- 
stances are  universally  allowed  to  have  place  in  vol- 
nntaiy  action,  we  may  be  easily  led  to  own  diat  they 
itfe  subjeoted  to  the  necessity  common  to  all  causes." 
Tlie  actions  of  the  will  have  a  regukr  conjunction 


with  circumstances  and  eharacteft)  Mtn  i%  ib 
voluntary  action,  what  cauae  ii  to  effect  ht  ib 
only  idea  we  can  form  of  causatkai  it  t  eufeni 
conjunction  of  smiilar  olgects,  and  the  osn^anl 
inference  of  one  fhim  die  oUier:  whsitfw  Aa  s 
the  case,  necessity  is  dearly  establiAed. 

The  idea  of  liberty,  app^ed  meisphiiMaUy  to  d» 
will,  has  sprung  from  a  misconception  of  Ae  bms- 
ing  of  the  word  power.  What  is  powerl— tf  f»rf 
poteM,  that  which  can  produce  ai^  given  efied  Tv 
deny  power,  is  to  say  diat  nodiiDg  ean  or  ki  &e 
power  to  be  or  act  In  the  only  true  seon  ef  4« 
wmd  power,  it  appliea  widi  equal  fbnslo&ln^ 
stone  as  to  die  human  wilL  Do  jfoi  think  A« 
motives,  which  I  shall  present,  are  powerfbl  tm^ 
to  rouse  himt  is  a  question  just  ai  cobudodii.  D» 
you  think  this  lever  has  the  power  of  mng  As 
weight  f  The  advocates  of  fiw-will  siwt  thii  ds 
will  has  the  power  of  refusing  to  be  deteraiwd  fcy 
die  strongest  motive :  but  die  strangest  mAftB^ 
which,  overcoming  all  others,  nltiaisidy  jwiili} 
this  aawrtion  therefore  amounto  «>  a  dffnl  if^ 
will  bemg  ultimately  determined  by  thit  notin 
which  does  determine  it,  which  is  afasnrd.  ftit^ 
^equally  certain  that  a  man  cannot  reeiit  the  ttODgei 

motive,  aa  diat  he  cannot  overcome  a  pbyaeil  ia- 
poBsibility. 

The  doctrine  of  Necessity  tends  to  wtniKt  i 
great  change  into  die  eatabBsbed  notioaiofnw^' 
and  utterly  to  destroy  religion.  Reward  ud  pw 
ment  must  be  considered,  by  the  NumHrim  nswy 
as  motives  which  he  would  employ  in  otderiop^ 
cure  die  adoption  or  abandonment  of  way  9^^^ 
of  conduct  Deaert,  in  die  present  sense  of  dttw^ 
would  no  longer  bave  any  meamng;  end  he.s»> 
diould  inflict  pain  upon  anodier  fer  no  beaef !«» 
dian  diat  he  deserved  it,  wouM  only  gniifylu*'^ 
venge  under  pretence  of  satisfying  jmtice.  ft  » j"* 
enough,  aays  the  advocate  of  free-will  *^*J"f 
inal  should  be  prevented  fhom  a  repetitita  oHis 
crimes:  he  should  feel  pam.  and  his  totnenti^ 
jusUy  inflicted,  ought  precisely  to  be  propoi«8«  " 
his  feult  But  utility  is  moraUty ;  dist  ^*^ 
capable  of  producing  happiness  is  uiele«;  vao  "i^ 
the  crime  of  Damiens  must  be  condeouMd,  ^  ^ 
fiightful  tormenti  which  revenge,  under  the  tai^ 
of  justice,  inflicted  on  diis  unhappy  nsn,  casnot » 
supposed  to  have  augmented,  even  at  tbeMPg-"^ 
die  stock  of  pleasurable  sensation  in  flw  ''^ 
die  same  time,  die  doctrine  of  Neceaity  doei  n* 
the  least  diminish  our  disapprobation  of  ^^^^^^ 
conviction  which  all  feel,  diat  a  viper  ■  •  J^^ 
animal,  and  that  a  tiger  is  consirsined,  ^^^"f^ 
table  condition  of  his  existence,  to  devonr  n^  «* 
not  induce  us  to  avoid  them  lees  ■«^"**""^'*'!^ 
more,  to  hesitate  in  destroying  diem:  bat  ^J^ 
surely  be  of  a  hard  heart,  who,  meeting  ^"^ 
pent  on  a  deeeit  island,  or  in  a  atustioo  wbe"  ^ 
was  incapable  of  injury,  should  wantonlf  depn« 
of  existence.  A  Necemrian  is  incflnieqQ«Bi  »^ 
own  principles,  if  he  indulges  in  hatred  or  ooni*mp'' 
die  compassion  which  he  feels  for  the  ow^Tj! 
unmixed  witfi  a  desire  of  injuring  WmJ  •»«  *»" 
widi  an  elevated  and  dieadlese  ^*"P*""u!S!l  h« 
links  of  die  univenwd  chain  as  dteypy  W*|^^ 
eyes ;  whilst  cowardice,  curioritf  and  i»^*"*^ 
only  assail  him  in  proportion  to  the  fe^^flW" 
indistincmeiB  widi  which  he  hss  perceived  f»  '^ 
jected  the  delusions  of  f^ee-wiU.  ,     . -^ 

Religion  is  die  peiYH»ption  of  die  rektioo  m  ww^ 
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we  itand  to  the  prinofde  of  die  unhrene.  Bat  if  die 
principle  of  the  nniyene  be  not  an  organic  being,  the 
model  and  prototype  of  man,  the  lelation  between  it 
and  humth  beingi  ii  abaolntely  none.  Without  aome 
inaigkt  info  ita  \nil  reapecting  our  actiona,  religion  ia 
nugatory  and  Tflfb.  But  will  ia  only  a  mode  of  animal 
mind ;  moral  qualitiea  alao  are  auch  aa  only  a  human 
being  can  poame ;  to  attribute  them  to  the  principle 
of  the  uniTene,  ia  to  annex  to  it  propertiea  incom- 
patible with  any  poaible  definition  of  ita  nature.  It 
ii  probable  that  the  word  God  waa  originally  only  an 
eiprenm  denoting  die  unknown  cauae  of  the  known 
eTenIi  which  men  perceived  in  the  umveiae.  By  the 
rolfar  miilBke  of  a  metaphor  lor  a  real  being,  of  a 
word  fer  a  thing,  it  became  a  man,  endowed  with 
bamm  qualitiea  and  governing  'the  univerae  aa  an 
earthly  monaich  govema  hia  kingdom.  Their  ad- 
drenet  to  thii  imagxnnry  being,  indeed,  are  much  in 
the  flsne  etyle  aa  thoae  of  auliecta  to  a  king.  They 
aebwwledge  hia  benevolence,  deprecate  hia  anger, 
and  supplicate  hia  ftvor. 
But  the  doctrine  of  Necenty  teachea  ua,  that  in 

00  OM  ooaki  any  event  have  happened  otherwiae 
than  it  did'happen,  and  that,  if  God  ia  dw  attdior  of 
ff^,  he  ia  alao  the  author  of  evil ;  that,  if  he  ia  en- 
tided  to  oar  gratitude  ibr  the  one,  he  ia  entided  to 
oar  hatred  for  die  other;  that,  admitting  the  eziatence 
of  tlw  hypodietic  being,  he  ia  alao  aulgected  to  die 
■loounioD  of  an  immutable  neceaaity.  It  ia  phiin  that 
the  now  argumenta  which  prove  that  God  ia  the 
author  of  fooid,  light,  aivi  life,  prove  him  alao  to  be 
the  anthorof  poiaon,  darkneaa,  and  death.  The  wide- 
^mting  eardiqaake,  die  atorm,  the  batde,  and  the 
^fnmy,  are  attributable  to  thia  hypothetic  being,  in 
^  naie  degree  aa  die  fiureat  fenna  of  nature,  aun- 
^  liberty,  and  peace. 

fiat  we  are  taught  by  the  doctrine  of  Neceaaity, 
that  there  ia  neidrar  good  nor  evil  in  the  univem, 
Mherwiae  than  aa  tbe  eventa  to  which  we  apply 
(heieepithelBhavereladontooorown  peculiar  mode 
9f  being.  Still  le«  dian  widi  die  hypodieaia  of  a 
Gof  will  die  doctrine  of  Neceaaity  accord  widi  die 
l^f  of  a  future  alato  of  pnniahment  God  made 
Ban  auch  aa  he  ia,  and  duni  damned  him  for  being 
0.  in  to  aay  diat  God  waa  the  audior  of  all  good, 
nd  man  die  author  of  all  evfl,  ia  to  aay  that  one 
nan  made  a  atiaight  line  and  a  crooked  one,  and  an- 
ither  man  made  the  incongruity. 

A  hhhometan  atory,  much  to  the  preaent  purpoae, 

1  recoided,  wherein  Adam  and  Afoaea  are  introduced 
^mng  beibre  God  in  die  following  manner.  Thou, 
*}*  Moaea,  art  Adam,  whom  God  created  and  ani- 
aated  widi  die  breath  of  life,  and  cawed  to  be  wor- 
hipped  by  die  angeb,  and  pkced  in  Pkradiae,  from 
idieiice  mankind  have  been  expelled  ibr  diy  foult 
thereto  Adam  anawered.  Thou  ait  Moaea,  whom 
'^  choee  for  hia  apoade,  and  intnwted  widi  hia 
^id,  by  giving  thee  the  tablea  of  die  law.  and  whom 
e  vouchaafed  to  admit  to  diaconne  widi  himaelf 
low  many  yeara  doat  thou  find  die  law  waa  written 
efoPD  I  waa  created?  Saya  Moaea,  Forty.  And  doat 
»»  not  find,  replied  Adam,  theae  worda  therein, 
Jid  Adam  rebelled  againat  hia  Lord  and  tranagreaa- 
>  f  Which  Moaee  confeaaing,  Doat  diou  therefore 
'ane  me,  continued  he,  for  doing  that  which  God 
vote  of  me  that  I  ahouM  do»  forty  yeaia  before  I 
^  created;  nay,  for  what  waa  decreed  concerning 
«%  dwnaand  yearn  before  die  creation  of  heaven 
>d  eardi?->SAUC*8  Prrlim.  Ditc,  to  the  Koran,  page 
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Note  13,  page  117,  ool.  1. 
llMietoBoOod! 

Thia  negatkm  muat  be  undentood  aolelytoafifeet  a 
creative  Deity.  The  hypodieaia  of  a  penrading  Spirit 
ooetemal  widi  the  univerae,  remaina  unahaken. 

A  cloae  examination  of  die  validity  of  die  pnoft 
adduced  to  aupport  my  propoaitioii,  ia  the  only  aecure 
way  of  attaining  truth,  on  the  advantagea  of  which 
it  ia  unneceaaary  to  deacant :  our  knowledge  of  die 
exiatenoe  of  a  Deity  ia  a  autgect  of  auch  importance, 
that  it  cannot  be  too  minutely  inveatigated ;  in  con- 
aequence  of  thia  conviction,  we  proceed  briefly  and 
impartially  to  examine  the  piooft  which  have  been 
adduced.  It  ia  neceaaary  fint  to  oonaider  the  nature 
of  belief 

When  a  propoaitkm  ia  ottered  to  the  mind,  it  per* 
ceivea  the  agreement  or  diaagreement  of  the  ideaa  of 
which  it  ia  oompoaed.  A  perception  of  their  agree- 
ment  ia  termed  beUef.  Many  obataclea  fiequently 
prevent  thia  perception  from  being  immediate ;  theae 
the  mind  attempta  to  remove,  in  order  that  die  pei^ 
oeption  may  be  diatinct  The  mind  ia  active  inibe 
uiveatigation,  in  order  to  perfect  the  atato  of  percep- 
tion of  the  relation  which  the  component  ideaa  of 
the  propoaition  bear  to  each,  which  ia  paaaive :  the 
inveatigation  being  confuaed  with  the  perception,  baa 
induced  many  felaely  to  imagine  that  the  mind  ia 
active  in  belief.^ — that  belief  ia  an  act  of  voUtikmn-— 
in  conaequenoe  of  which  it  may  be  regulated  by  die 
mind.  Punning,  continuing  tltia  miataJte,  diey  have 
attached  a  degree  of  criminality  to  diabelief ;  of 
which,  in  ita  nature,  it  ia  incapable :  it  ia  equally  in- 
capable of  merit 

Belief^  then,  ia  a  paaakm,  the  atrength  of  which, 
like  every  other  paaakm,  ia  in  preciae  proptudoik  to 
the  degreea  of  excitement 

The  degreea  of  excitement  are  three. 

The  aenaea  are  the  aoorcea  of  all  knowledge  to 
the  mind;  oonaequendy  their  evidence  daima  the 
atrongeat  aaaent  ^ 

The  dedaion  of  the  mind,  Ibunded  upon  our  own 
experience,  derived  from  theae  aourcea,  daima  the 
next  degree. 

The  experience  of  othera,  which  addreaaea  itaelf  to 
the  former  one,  occupiea  the  loweat  degree. 

(A  graduated  acale,  on  which  ahould  be  marked 
the  capabilitiea  of*proporitiona  to  approadi  to  the  teat 
of  the  aenaea,  would  be  a  juat  barometer  of  die  belief 
which  ought  to  be  attached  to  them.) 

Conaequendy  no  teatimony  can  be  admitted  which 
ia  contrary  to  reaaon ;  reaaon  ia  founded  on  die  evi- 
dence of  our  aenaea. 

Every  proof  may  be  referred  to  one  of  theae  three 
diviaiona :  it  ia  to  be  conaklered  what  aiguraenta  we 
receive  fbom  each  of  them,  which  ahould  convince  ua 
of  the  exiatence  of  a  Deity. 

let  The  evklence  of  the  aenaea.  If  the  Ddty  ahould 
appear  to  ua,  if  he  ahould  convince  our  aenaea  of  hia 
exiatence,  diia  revelatidn  would  neceaaarily  command 
belief  Thoae  to  whom  the  Deity  baa  thua  appeared 
have  the  atrongeat  poaaible  conviction  of  hia  exiatence. 
But  the  God  of  Theologiana  ia  incapable  of  local  viai- 
failitj^ 

8d.  Reaaon.  It  ia  urged  that  man  known  that  what- 
ever ia,  muat  either  have  had  a  beginning,  or  have 
exiated  firom  all  eternity :  he  also  knowa,  that  what- 
ever ia  not  eternal  muat  have  had  a  cauae.  When 
thia  reaaoning  ia  applied  to  the  univene,  it  ia  neceaaary 
to  prove  that  it  waa  created :  until  that  ia  clearly 
demonatrated,  we  may  reasonably  euppoae  that  it  has 
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enduKd  fiom  tU  eteniitjr.  We  must  prove  design 
before  we  can  infer  a  deagner.  The  only  idea  which 
we  can  fiwm  of  camtion  it  derivable  fiom  the 
conrtant  coq)unction  of  objects,  and  the  consequent 
inference  of  one  fiom  the  other.  In  «  case  where  two 
propositions  are  diametrically  opposite,  the  mind 
believes  that  which  is  least  inocnuprehensible ; — it 
is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  univerw  has  existed  from 
all  eternity,  than  to  conceive  a  being  beyond  its  limits 
capable  of  oceating  it :  if  the  mind  sinks  beneath  the 
weight  of  one,  is  it  an  alleviation  to  increase  the  in- 
tolerability  of  the  burthen  T 

The  other  argument,  which  is  founded  on  a  man's 
knowledge  of  lus  own  existence,  stands  thus.  A  man 
knows  not  only  that  he  now  is,  but  that  once  he  was 
not ;  oonsequendy  there  must  have  been  a  cause.  But 
our  idea  of  causation  is  akme  derivable  fiom  the  con- 
stant coi^unction  of  olgectB  and  Uie  consequent  infer- 
ence  of  one  fhxn  the  other ;  and,  reasoning  experi- 
mentally, we  can  only  infer  fiom  efiects,  causes  ex- 
actly adequate  to  those  eflfects.  But  thero  certainly 
is  a  generative  power  which  is  efi^cted  by  certain 
instruments :  we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  inherent  in 
these  instruments ;  nor  is  the  contrary  hypodiesis  ca- 
pable of  demonstration :  we  admit  that  the  generative 
power  is  incomprehensible ;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
same  efiect  is  produced  by  an  eternal,  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  being,  leaves  the  cause  in  the  same  ob- 
scurity, but  renden  it  more  incomprehensible. 

3d.  Testimony.  It  is  required  that  testimony  should 
not  be  contrary  to  reason.  The  testimony  that  the 
Dei^  convinces  the  senses  of  men  of  his  existence 
can  only  be  admitted  by  us,  if  our  mind  considers  it 
less  probable  that  these  men  should  have  been  de- 
ceived, than  that  the  Deity  should  have  appeared  to 
them.  Our  reason  can  never  admit  the  testimony  of 
men,  who  not  only  declare  thai  they  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  miracles,  but  that  the  Deity  was  irrational; 
for  he  commanded  that  he  should  be  believed,  he 
proposed  the  highest  rewards  for  &ith»  eternal  punish- 
ments for  disbehef  We  can  only  command  vol- 
untaiy  actions;  belief  is  not  an  act  of  volitfon ;  the, 
ndnd  is  even  passive,  or  involuntarily  active :  from 
this  it  is  evident  that  we  have  no  sufficient  testimony, 
or  rather  that  testimony  is  insufficient  to  prove  the 
being  of  a  God.  It  has  been  before  shown  that  it 
cannot  be  deduced  from  reason.  Tliey  alone,  then, 
who  have  been  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  can  believe  it      \ 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  having  no  proofs  from  either 
of  Ae  three  sources  of  conviction,  the  mind  cannot 
believe  the  existence  of  a  creative  God :  it  is  also 
evident,  that,  as  belief  is  a  passion  of  the  mind,  no 
degree  of  ciiminali^  is  attachable  to  disbeUef ;  and 
that  they  only  are  reprehensible  who  neglect  to  re- 
move the  fiilse  medium  through  which  their  mind 
views  any  subject  of  discussion.  Every  reflecting 
mind  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity. 

God  is  an  hypothesii,  and,  as  such,  stands  in  need 
of  proof:  the  omta  prcbandi  rests  on  the  theisL  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  says :  *'H3rpotheses  non  fmgo,  quicquid 
enim  ex  phasnomenis  non  deducitur,  hypothesis  vo- 
canda  est,  et  hypothesis  yel  meta  physion,  vel  physical 
vel  qualitatum  occultanim,  sou  mechanics,  in  philo- 
sophill  k>cum  non  habent"  To  all  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  creative  God  apply  this  valuable  rule. 
We  tee  a  variety  of  bodies  poasetsing  a  variety  of 


powers :  we  merely  know  ibtn  efiedi;  we  m  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  their  cmom  lad 
causes.  These  Newton  calls  the  phenomnaofdiiggii; 
but  the  pride  of  philosophy  is  unwilling  to  aftna  itt 
ignorance  of  their  causes.    From  tii«  pbrnnmeiB. 
which  are  the  objects  of  our  tensli,  we  «B»pt  lo 
infer  a  cause,  which  we  call  God,  and  gntniioady 
endow  it  with  all  negative  and  oontradictorf  qaaiiaa. 
From  this  hypothesis  we  invent  this  genenl  obim,  to 
conceal  our  ignorance  of  causes  and  stMocei.  The 
being  called  God  by  no  means  antweii  niih  die  aso- 
ditiont  prescribed  by  Newton ;  it  bean  every  nuk 
(^  a  veil  woven  by  phiknophical  conceit,  to  lude  tbr 
ignorance  of  philosophers  even  from  theaeelm. 
They  borrow  the  thr^uls  of  itt  teiture  from  ^  aa- 
throporoorphisro  of  the  vulgar.    Wordt  have  bN& 
used  by  sophists  for  the  same  porpom,  tnm  ifat 
occult  qualities  of  the  peripatedcs  to  the  tfam  d' 
Boyle  and  the  crinitia  or  neltula  of  Hencbel  God  s 
represented  at  infinite,  eternal,  incomprdkenible ;  k 
is  contained  under  every  praodicate  in  non  that  lbs 
logic  of  ignorance  could  fabricate.   £v€o  bit  nor- 
shippers  allow  that  it  is  impossible  to  fima  any  idn 
of  him :  they  exclaim  with  the  Frendi  poet. 

Poor  dire  ce  qu*fl  eot,  U  faot  toe  bt-fste*. 

Lord  Bacon  saya,  that  **  atheism  lesTCS  to  bis 
reason,  philosophy,  natural  piety,  lavs,  repotonai. 
and  every  thing  that  can  serve  to  oondttct  kin  » 
virtue ;  but  superstition  destroys  all  these,  ssd  erKt 
itself  into  a  tyranny  over  the  imdeistandii^of  am: 
hence  atheism  never  disturbs .  the  govenuasoL  b«t 
renders  man  more  clear-aghled,  since  he  seee  notfas^ 
beyond  the  Ixmndaries  of  the  present  life.**— Bicox's 
Mortd  E»my». 

La  premiere  th^logie  de  lliomme  hn  fit  f  abod 
croindre  et  adorer  lea  ^l^ments  m^me,  desolgeto  mli^ 
riels  et grosaierB ;  il  rendit  ensuite ses hominagei  tdei 
agents  presidents  aux  ^l^ments,  k  des  g^nics  in&inn. 
k  des  h^ros,  ou  k  des  hommes  dou^  de  grandesqA' 
Ut^  A  force  de  rM^chir,  il  cmt  simpli£er  let  cfaoio 
en  soumettant  la  nature  enti^  k  un  seul  agent  i  ^ 
eaprit,  k  une  ame  univeiselle,  qui  mettoit  cette  ostiiR 
et  ses  parties  en  mouvement  Enremootantdetctva 
en  causes,  les  mortels  ont  fini  par  ne  rien  voir;  ei  c«rt 
dans  cette  obscurity  qu'ils  ont  plao6  lenr  Diea;  c'm 
dans  cet  atqrme  ti^n^breux  que  leur  imagiostion  la- 
quidte  trevaille  toujoors  &  ae  fiibriqaer  dei  chizMrci 
qui  les  afiligeront  juaqu'i  ce  que  k  oonnoisBiKe  it 
la  nature  les  d^irompe  des  fantdmes  quHa  «Dt  toajpss* 
si  vainement  ador^ 

Si  nous  voulons  nous  rendre  compte  de  vm  idto  ^ 
la  Divinity,  nous  serons  oblig^  de  coovenir  que,  {bi  ^ 
mot  DieUj  les  hommes  n'ont  jamais  pu  dUiff*f  %^ 
la  cause  la  plus  cach^,  la  plus  ^loigni^  la  plu  atfoo- 
nue  des  effots  qu'ils  voyoient :  ils  ne  foot  vsagt^c* 
mot,  que  lorsque  le  jeu  des  causes  nasurril«  et  ceo- 
nues  cesse  d'etre  visible  pour  eux ;  d^  qn'th  penkot 
le  fil  de  ces  causes,  ou  des  que  leur  esprit  ne  pest 
plus  on  suivre  la  chaine,  ils  tranchent  leur  diffiniltt. 
et  teiminent  leur  recherches  en  appellant  Dieo  b 
demi^  des  causes,  c'est-i'dire  celle  qui  est  va4f» 
de  routes  les  6auses  qu'ils  ocmnoissent;  ainsi  ib  ne  6xH 
qu'aarigner  une  denomination  vague  k  une  cti'V 
ignor^,  k  laquelle  leur  paresse  ou  les  bones  de  letu^ 
connoissanoes  les  foroent  de  s'air^r.  Toatee  les  fc* 
qu'on  nous  dit  que  Dieu  est  Tauteur  de  qoelque  ^■ 
nomine,  cela  signifie  qu'on  ignore  oonmcot  «n  ^ 
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yMiwmfae  a  paa'op^nr  par  b  Mooan  dei  ibroet  ou 
<kicai]i«qiMiiouiooiuMnaoMdaiu  la  nature.  C'eat 
aind  que  le  oommiin  des  hommea,  dont  rignorance 
flit  le  paitafe,  attribue  III  la  Divinit^  ncm  ■eolement 
la  efleti  inunt^  qui  let  frappeni,  maia  encore  lea 
^v^meoi  let  fiku  aimplea,  dont  lea  cauaea  aoot  lea 
pin  fiualet  III  conooitre  pour  quioonqne  a  pu  lea  m^ 
diter.  £n  un  mot,  Hiomme  a  loi^un  reaped^  lea 
cauMi  inoonnaes  des  efieta  aurprenans,  que  ion  igno- 
iinca  rfaip6choit  de  d^m^lor.  Ce  fut  aur  lea  debuts 
de  la  aatura  que  lea  hommea  61evirent  le  coloaee 
ioHginain  de  la  Divinit^ 

Si  rignonnce  de  la  nature  donna  la  naiwance  aux 
ilieox.  la  connoueance  de  la  nature  eat  laite  pour  lea 
dttruire.  A  memire  que  Thonune  8*inatruit,  aes  forcea 
ft  M*  nmouitet  augroentent  avec  aes  lumiirea ;  lea 
ideDcei,  lea  ana  oonaervateura,  rinduatrie,  lui  ibur- 
QJneat  dea  aecoun ;  I'exp^rience  le  raaaure  ou  lui 
pncure  dea  moyens  de  i^aiater  aux  eflbrta  de  bien 
d«a  caoaea  qui  ceaaent  de  ralacmer  d^  qu'ii  lea  a 
connoei.  En  nn  Riot,  aea  terreura  ae  diaaipent  dana 
li  m^iDd  ptoportion  que  aon  eaprit  a'^claire.  L'homme 
oatruit  ceaae  d'etre  aupemtitieux. 

Ce  n'eat  jamaia  que  aur  parole  que  dea  peuplea 
CQtien  adorent  le  Dieu  de  leuia  pirea  et  de  leura 
pc^Uei;  raatorit^,  la  oonfiance,  la  aoumiaaion,  et 
llitbuud^  leur  tiennent  lieu  de  conviction  et  de  preu* 
vm;  iliae  proatement  et  prient,  parce  que  leura  pirea 
i*v<nt  appris  a  ae  proatemer  et  prier :  maia  pourquoi 
Mu-ci  le  aoot4la  mis  a  genoux  f  C'eat  que  dana  lea 
^Mnpa  eioignte  leun  l^gialateun  et  leura  guidea  leur 
«p  ODt  iait  un  devoir.  **  Adorez  et  croyez,'*  ont-ila 
dit. "  des  4ieux  que  voua  ne  pouvez  comprendre ;  rap* 
P^xtetvoua  en  k  notre  aageaae  profimde ;  noua  en  aa- 
VQDi  pluf  que  voua  aur  la  Divinity."  Maia  pourquoi 
n'eo  rapperteioia-je  a  voua  ?  C'eat  que  Dieu  le  veut 
*'o*<  c'eat  que  Dieu  voua  punira  ai  voua  oaex  rteiater. 
Mail  ce  Dieu  n'eat-il  done  paa  la  choae  en  queation  ? 
dependant  lea  hommea  ae  aont  toujouia  payte  de  ce 
<*'^  videuz;  la  percaao  de  leur  esprit  leur  fit 
^noftt  plua  Gonit  de  a*en  rapporier  au  jugement  des 
">^  Toutes  lea  notions  reUgieuaes  aont  ibnd^ea 
miquement  sur  I'autorit^ ;  toutea  lea  religions  du 
"■[■ode  d^fimdentrexamen  et  ne  veulent  pas  que  Ton 
***N>ne;  c'eat  Fautoritd  qui  veut  qu'cm  cioye  en 
^Q ;  oe  Dieu  n'est  lui-m£me  ibnd^  que  sur  I'autorit^, 
de  qnelqiies  hommea  qui  pr6tendent  le  oonnottre,  et 
vasir  de  aa  part  pour  I'annoncer  a  la  terre.  Un  Dieu 
^  par  lea  hommea,  a  aana  doute  beaoin  dea  hommea 
Pov  w  &ire  oonnottre  aux  homroes. 

Ne  seroitce  done  que  pour  des  prfttrea,  dea  inspire, 
da  noAtaphyaiciena  que  seroit  rdaerv^e  la  conviction 
de  renaienoe  d*un  Dieu,  que  Ton  dit  n^anmoins  si 
'*^<^ciHire  k  tout  le  genre  humain  ?  Mais  trouvons- 
^  de  lliannonie  enire  lea  opiniona  thtologiques 
^  dittrens  inspires,  ou  dea  penseura  r^pandus  aur 
I*  terra  f  Ceux  m^mea  qui  font  profeasion  d'adorer  le 
Bi^oe  Dieu,  sont-ila  d'acoord  sur  aon  compte  7  Sont- 
w  coDtenia  des  preuvea  que  leura  oolldguea  apportent 
^  lOD  exiatence  f  Souscrivent41a  unanimement  aux 
'^  qui'ils  prteement  sur  sa  nature,  sur  sa  oondnite, 
air  la  fiu;oQ  d'eniendre  aea  pr«tendus  oraclea  ?  Eat-il 
^^  oontrie  sur  la  terre,  oik  la  adence  de  Dieu  se 
^^  v6elleroent  perfectionntoT  A-t«lle  pria  quelqne 
put  la  canastance  et  Tuniibrmit^  que  nona  voyons 
P^'^dre  aux  connoiaaancea  humainea,  aux  arts  lea  plua 
i^lei.aaxmMerB  lea  plua  ro^prisAif  Deamotscfea- 
P"^!  ^mmaiinaiUi,  de  criation,  de  jprAleKmafion, 


de  grace ;  cetta  fimle  da  distinclioOB  snbtilea  dont  la 
thtologie  s'eat  partout  remplie  dana  quelquea  pays, 
ces  inventions  ai  ing^nieuaes,  imaging  par  dea  pen- 
seura qui  ae  aoQt  succ^dte  depuis  tant  de  ai^lea, 
n'ont  ikit,  h^laa !  qu'embrouiller  lea  choaea,  et  jamaia 
la  science  la  phis  n^ceaaaire  aux  hommea  n'a  jua- 
qu'ici  pu  aoqu^rir  la  rooindre  fixit6.  Depuia  des  mil- 
liers  d'ann^ea,  cea  r^veura  oisift  se  aont  perp^tuelle- 
ment  relays  pour  m^cfiter  la  Divinity,  pourdevinerses 
vmes  cach^ea,  pour  inventor  des  hjrpothdses  proprea 
&  d^velopper  oette  6nigme  importante.  Leur  peu  de 
succdan'a  point  d^oourag^  la  vanity  thtelogique ;  toit 
joura  on  a  parl6  de  Dieu :  on  s'est  4goig4  pour  lui, 
et  cet  £ire  sublime  demeure  toi^urs  le  plus  ignor6 
et  le  plus  discutd. 

Les  hommes  auroient  6tA  trop  heuretix,  ai,  se  bor- 
nant  aux  ofagets  visibles  qui  les  inttfressent,  ils  eus 
sent  employ^  k  perfectionner  leura  aciences  r^ellea, 
leura  loia,  leur  morale,  leur  Queation,  la  mmtid  dea 
eflbrta  qu'ils  out  mis  dana  leura  recherches  sur  la  Di- 
vinity, lis  auroient  ^v6  bien  plua  sages  encore,  et 
plus  fortune,  s'ils  euaaent  pu  conaentir  &  laiaser  lews 
guides  d^soBuvrte  se  qu^reller  entre  eux,  et  smder 
des  profondeura  capables  de  les  ^tourdir,  sans  se  m6- 
ler  de  leura  -disputes  inaens^es.  Maia  il  est  de  Tea- 
sence  de  Tignorance  d'attacher  de  Timportance  k  oe 
qu'elle  ne  comprends  paa.  La  vanity  humaine  iait  que 
Vespiit  se  roidit  contre  les  difficult^  Plus  un  ob- 
jet  se  d^robe  k  noa  yeux,  plus  nous  faiaons  d'eflbrta 
pour  le  aaisir,  parceque  des-lora  il  aiguillonne  notre 
orgueil,  il  excite  notre  curiosity,  il  nous  paroit  int6r- 
essant  En  oombattant  pour  son  Dieu  chacun  ne 
combattit  en  efiet  que  pour  les  int^r^ts  de  sa  propre 
vanity,  qui  de  toutea  les  passions  produits  par  la  mal 
organisation  de  la  socidt^,  est  la  plus  prompte  k  a'alar^ 
mer,  et  la  plus  propre  k  produire  de  trie  grandes  folies. 

1^  ^cartant  pour  un  moment  lea  id^es  ftcheusea 
que  la  thtologie  nous  donne  d'un  Dieu  capricieux, 
dont  les  d^crets  partiaux  et  despotiques  d^cident  du 
sort  des  humains,  nous  ne  voulons  fixer  noe  yeux  que 
sur  la  bontd  pr^tendue,  que  tons  les  hommes,  mftme 
en  tremblant  devant  ce  Dieu,  s'acoordent  k  lui  don- 
ner ;  si  nous  lui  suppoaons  le  projet  qu'on  lui  prftte, 
de  n'avoir  travaill6  que  pour  aa  propre  gloire ;  d'exi- 
ger  les  hommages  dea  6trea  inteUigens ;  de  ne  cher- 
cher  dana  ses  ceuvres  que  le  bien-^tre  du  genre  hu- 
main ;  comment  oonctlier  ses  vues  et  ses  dLipoaitiona 
avec  rignorance  vraiment  invincible  dans  laquelle 
ce  Dieu,  si  glorieux  et  ai  bon,  laisae  la  plupart  dea 
hommea  sur  son  compte  ?  Si  Dieu  veut  6tre  connu, 
chdri,  remercid,  que  ne  se  montre-Ul  sous  des  traita 
fav6rahles  i  toua  ces  dtres  intelligent  dont  il  veut 
6tre  aim^  et  ador^  f  Pourquoi  ne  point  se  roanifester 
III  toute  la  terre  d'une  &fon  non  ^uivoque,  bien  plus 
capable  de  nous  convaincre,  que  ces  revelations  par* 
ticuUeres  qui  semblent  accuser  la  Divinity  d'une  par- 
tiality f  ^cheuae  pour  quelquea  unea  de  ses  creatures  ? 
Le  Tout*Puiasant  n'auroit-il  done  paa  des  moyena 
plua  convainquana  de  ae  montrer  aux  hommes  que 
cea  m^tamorphoaes  ridicules,  ces  incarnations  pr6- 
tendues,  qui  nous  sont  attest^es  par  des  ^crivaina  ai 
peu  d'accord  entre  eux  dans  les  r^cits  qu'ils  en  font  ? 
Au  lieu  de  tant  de  miracles  invent^  pour  prouver 
la  nussion  divine  de  tant  de  l^gialateurs  r^v^r^s  par 
les  diffirena  peuplea  du  mmide,  le  sauverain  des  ea- 
prita  ne  pouvoit-il  paa  convaincre  tout  d'un  coup  I'ea- 
prit  humain  dea  duiaea  qu'il  a  voulu  lui  (aire  coonot- 
tie  7  Au  lieu  de  suspendre  un  soleil  dans  la  vodte  du 
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fimwnwDt ;  an  lien  de  rtpandreMnioidTO  l«a6loilet 
et  lei  ooPrtellatkuMi  qui  iwaplwiont  Vetpace,  n*eut>il 
pas  6tA  plus  ooDfi>niie  aux  viie^  d'un  Dien  jakmz  de 
•a  gloire  et  ■  bien  intentionTrf.  pour  rhomine,  d'6crire 
d'lina  £1/9011  Dim  nyetle  k  dispute,  mo  nom,  tee  attri- 
bote,  Ml  vokmi^  pennanantei  en  caiactint  ineA^ 
blea  et  liaible  ^galemeDt  pour  tooi  lei  habitani  de  la 
texre  f  Penoone  akwa  n*auroit  pu  doater  de  I'exia- 
tence  d'lin  Dien,  de  m  vo]oat^  dairea,  de  lei  in- 
tentioDi  vinUei.  Som  lee  yeux  de  oe  Dien  a  terri- 
ble penonne  n'anroit  ea  Taadace  do  violer  m  or- 
donnanoei ;  nul  moitel  n'e&t  oie  m  mettre  dam  le 
caa  d'attiier  m  oaHAte ;  enfin  nul  hooune  n'efit  en  le 
fioDt  d'en  impoier  en  ion  nom,  on  d'interptiiter  lea 
ToIoDt^  luivant  lei  proprei  ftntainei. 

£n  eflet,  qoand  mime  on  admettroit  I'exiatence  du 
Dien  thfolo^ue,  et  la  r^t^  dei  attribnta  n  diicor- 
dam  qu'on  lui  doone,  Ton  ne  pent  en  rien  condnie, 
ponr  autoriier  la  oondnite  on  lei  cultei  qn*an  praicrit 
de  lui  rendrn  Ia  thfologie  eit  Yvaiment  le  Ummeam 
de»  DttMBttdu,  A  force  de  quality  oontradictoirei  et 
d'lMertiona  hamd^  elle  a,  pour  ainii  dire,  telle- 
ment  guot^  ion  Dieu  qu'elle  Ta  mil  dam  rimpoan- 
failit^  d'agir.  S'il  eit  infiniment  bon,  qn*eUe  raiion 
auriom  nom  de  le  crundre  t  S'il  eit  infiniment  nge, 
de  qnoi  nom  inqui^r  nir  notre  lort  ?  S'il  nit  tout, 
pouiquoi  I'avertir  de  noi  beioim,  et  le  fiitiguerde  noi 
pri^raaf  S'il  eit  partout,  ponrquoi  lui  Clever  dei  tem> 
plei  f  S'il  Mt  maitre  de  lout,  pourquoi  lui  ftire  dm 
mciificm  et  dm  ofliandm  t  S'il  mt  juite,  comment 
cniiie  qu'il  punime  dm  crteturm  qu'il  a  remplim  de 
IbiUeam  t  Si  la  grace  iait  tout  en  ellei^  quelle  niioQ 
auioit-il  de  Im  r^oompenmr  f  S'il  eit  tout-puiimnt,  com- 
ment I'qflenMr,  comment  lui  r^iiiter  t  S'il  mt  raiion- 
nable,cooimentM mettioit41  en  ool^  centre  dm  aveu- 
glei,  4  qui  il  a  laim^  la  liberty  de  d^raiionner!  S'il 
eit  inmuable,  de  quel  droit  pt^tendriona-nom  ftire 
changer  im  d^creti  t  S'il  mt  inooncevable,  pourquoi 
noui  en  oocuper  f  S'il  ▲  PAaut,  pouEauoi  l'Uni- 
TXR8  n'btt-il  fab  conyainou  t  Si  la  connoiannce 
d'un  Dieu  mt  la  plui  n^oeanire,  pourquoi  n'mt-elle 
pm  la  pin  ^vidente,  et  la  plus  daire  % — SytUmt  d§ 
la  Nature.  London,  1781. 

Tlie  enlightened  and  benevolent  Pliny  thui  pub- 
lidy  profeam  himmlf  an  atheiit :— Quapropter  efli> 
giem  Dei,  formamque  qunrere,  imbecilUtatii  humanB 
reor.  Quiiquii  mt  Deui  (n  modo  mt  aliui)  et  qua- 
cunque  in  parte,  lotui  eit  mmui,  lotw  eit  viiai,  totui 
aoditm,  totui  aninm,  totoi  animi,  totui  luL  *  *  * 
ImperfectB  vero  in  homine  natum  pindpua  mlatia 
ne  deum  quidem  pone  omnia.  Namque  nee  nbi  po- 
tmt  mortem  ooniciicere,  n  velit,  quod  homini  dedit 
optimum  in  tantb  vita  poanii :  nee  mortalm  stemitaSe 
donare,  aut  revocare  defunctm;  me  iaoere  ut  qui 
vizit  non  vizerit,  qui  honorm  geant  non  geamrit,  nul- 
lumque  habere  in  pivteritum  jua,  proterquam  oblivi- 
onii,  atque  ut  &oetii  quoque  argumenlii  lodetm  hsc 
cum  deo  oopuletur,  ut  bii  dena  viginta  non  nnt,  et 
multa  nmiliter  eflScere  non  pome  1— per  que,  deda- 
ratur  baud  dubie,  naturs  potentiam  id  qooque  erne, 
quod  Deum  vocamui.^-PuN.  Nat.  Hut  ct^  de  Deo. 

The  oombtent  Newtonian  ii  necenarily  an  atfaeiit 
See  Sir  W.  Drdmmond'i  ■AcarfewtfliZ  Quettiona,  dkq».' 
iil — Sir  W.  leemi  to  ooniider  the  atheiim  to  which 
it  leadi,  m  a  luiBdent  prmumption  of  the  ialaeiiood 
of  the  lyitem  of  gravitation :  but  lurely  it  ii  more 
oomiatent  with  the  good  faith  of  philoiophy  to  admit 
a  deduction  fiom  iacti  than  an  hjrpotheni  incapaUe 
of  proof;  although  it  might  militate  with  the  obetinate 


praoooceptiaiii  of  the  amobk  Had  thbulfaii;] 
of  inveighing  agaimt  the  guilt  ind  abnriii^triiba* 
im,  demomtrated  iti  frlwbood,  hii  ooodact  ninld 
have  been  more  railed  to  the  modn^of  ftt  wupie 
and  the  tderation  of  the  phikmpber. 

Oomia  enim  per  Dei  potentiam '&cia  aal:  in^ 
quia  natnra  poCentia  nulla  mt  nm  ipn  Da  poana. 
artem  mt  nm  caiemui  Dei  potentiam  nm  iBteOipiK 
qnatenw  cauam  natoralm  ignoramm;  adioqwAte 
ad  eandem  Dei  potentiam  recunitor,  quaado  ra  «)i- 
oiQua,  caniam  naturalem,  aive  mt,  ipMia  Dei  pta^ 
tiam  ignoramuh — SmtoaA,  TVnct  TVrfyw-M 
dk^  L  page  14. 

Note  14,  page  117,  ooL  2. 
Ahafloerai,  rtas ! 

« Ahaineraa  the  Jew  crept  fbfth  fiom  ibe  4ark 
cave  of  Mount  CarmeL  Near  .two  tfaoBHad  ym» 
have  elapaed  aince  he  wm  lirat  goaded  bf  aem^ed- 
ing  reatlnianoM  to  rove  the  gh^  from  pole  10  polf 
When  our  Lord  wm  wearied  with  the  boihiB  W 
hii  ponderoui  crom,  and  wanted  to  rest  befaiv  ik» 
door  of  Ahmuerui,  the  unfeeling  wrelch  diwf  kua 
away  with  brutality.  The  Savior  of  taankiod  nae- 
gered,  ainking  under  the  heavy  load,  but  attoed  » 
complaint  An  angel  of  death  appeared  bdbie  Ah»> 
raerua,  and  exclaimed  indignantly,  *  Barbaras !  thai 
bmt  denied  reat  to  the  Son  of  Mui:  be  itdeaitd  ibet 
aim,  until  he  oomm  to  judge  the  woiM.' 

**  A  black  demon,  let  kime  from  hell  vpoa  Ahm- 
eraa.  goada  him  now  from  country  to  oomaijr:  lie  a 
denied  the  oonadation  whidi  deaidi  afiM^  and  pl^ 
eluded  from  the  reat  of  ttie  peaceful  gnve. 

"  Aharaenia  crept  Ibrth  from  the  daik  cave  d 
Mount  Carmel— he  ahook  the  duat  from  kii  bnrd— 
and  taking  up  one  of  the  aknlla  heaped  there,  hoiW 
it  down  the  eminence :  it  rebouiid«d  fimi  dM  mtk 
in  ahivered  atone.  Tlua  wm  my  foAerl  roared  Ah- 
auerua.  Seven  more  akuUa  rolled  down  fioaiiorko 
rock;  while  the  infuriate  Jew,  following  tfam  vik 
ghaatly  looka,  exclaimed — And  them  were  ny  in^t* ' 
He  itill  continued  to  huri  down  ikull  after  droU.K•^ 
ing  in  dreadful  acoenia— And  theae,  and  iheie.  at^ 
dieae  were  my  children!  They  coMid  die;  btf '•' 
reprobate  wretch,  aim !  I  caimot  die !  Dnadfol  b^ 
yood  conception  ia  the  judgment  that  hanpoTcr  wt- 
Jeruaalem  fell— I  cruahed  the  anddng  babe,  aid  ft^ 
cipitated  mymlf  into  the  deatractive  flamea.  I  ntrc*) 
the  Romana— but.  ahN !  aim!  the  rwdtn cam h'^ 
me  by  the  hair,-Hand  I  could  not  die! 

«  Rome  the  gianten  fell— I  plaoed  mywlf  befti^l 
the  falling  alatue— «he  fell,  and  dkl  not  avA  n* 
Natkma  aprung  up  and  diaappmred  befbn  mtf^ 
1  romained  and  did  not  die.  Ftan  dood^DBitW 
clifla  did  I  predpitate  mymlf  into  the  ocean;  bd  ^ 
foaming  biUowa  caat  me  upon  die  wbot%  ad  ^ 
burning  arrow  of  exiatenoe  pierced  my  ooU  i>(«*| 
apiiL  I  Imped  into  £tna'8  flaming  abjna,  and  tm^ 
with  the  giants  for  ten  long  montha,  poQotinf  «^ 
my  groam  the  Moont'a  aulphureooa  BKOib— ib'  ^'. 
long  montha.  Hie  volcano  fennanled;  and  iai^, 
atream  of  lava  eait  me  up.  I  lay  lam  by  the  to'""*' 
uakm  of  hell  amid  the  glowing  cmden,  ^^\ 
continued  to  exiit— A  ftnat  wm  00  fire:  I dai*' 
on  wing!  of  fury  and  dmpair  into  the  enckhtv  "^ 
Fire  dropped  upon  me  fiora  the  traea,  hot  the  A^"* 
only  aioged  ray  limfaa;  aim !  it  eonU  not  eaf^ 
them<— I  DOW  mixed  with  the  bntchen  of  mtt^ 
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lad  plnoged  m  IIm  ttrnpeit  of  the  nging  battleb  I 
totnd  defitnoe  to  tbe  infuriate  Qanl,  defiance  to  the 
vjciorioui  GMinan;  bat  anowv  and  apean  rebounded 
io  ihiven  from  my  body.  Tlie  Saraoen'i  flaimng 
•word  broke  upon  my  d^uU:  balk  in  vain  hined 
upon  ne:  the  figfatoingv  of  battle  glared  hannleei 
UDttod  my  Uiit:  in  vain  did  the  elephant  trample 
CO  me,  in  tain  the  iron  hoof  of  the  wrathful  steed ! 
IV  mine,  big  with  deetractiYe  power,  bunt  upon 
me,  ud  kofled  me  high  in  the  air— I  fell  on  heaps 
of  naokiBg  limbs,  but  was  only  singed.  The  giant*s 
iceel  clvb  nbounded  from  my  body ;  the  executioner's 
baod  eonld  not  strangle  me,  the  tiger's  tooth  could 
Dot  pierce  me,  nor  would  the  hungry  lion  in  die  dr- 
oa  devour  me.  I  oohabitated  with  poisonous  snakes, 
ind  pinched  the  red  crest  of  the  drsgon.  The  ser- 
peot  rtung,  but  could  not  destroy  me.— Tlie  drsgon 
tonsented,  bat  dared  not  tt>  devour  ine.^1  now  pro- 
voked tkefoiy  of  Qrrants:  I  said  to  NerOk  Thou  art 
a  Uoodhoand!  I  said  to ChriBtieni,Tboa  ait  a  blood- 
hoQod!  I  mid  to  Muley  Ismail,  Thou  ait  a  bkxid- 
iMod!— The  tyrsnfti  invented  cruel  tonnenls,  but 
<U  not  kill  me.  Ha!  not  to  be  able  to 

^>e~not  to  be  able  to  die— not  to  be  permitted  to 
M  lAer  the  toils  of  life  ■  to  be  doomed  to  be  im- 
pniBed  6r  ever  in  the  clay-lbrmed  dungeon — to  be 
^  ever  dogged  with  thss  worthless  body,  ito  load  of 
daeaiei  sod  infinnitiee— to  be  condemned  to  hold  for 
■illenninia  that  yawning  monster  Sameness,  and 
HsK,  thst  hongfy  hyena,  ever  bearing  children,  and 
nor devooring  again  her  ofispring! — ^Ha!  not  to  be 
Pxnitied  to  die!  Awful  avenger  in  Heaven,  hast 
thoa  in  thine  armory  of  vnath  a  punishment  more 
dntdfiil  r  then  let  it  thunder  upon  me,  command  a 
^■iiicuie  to  sweep  me  down  to  the  loot  of  Carmel, 
Am  I  there  nay  lie  extended;  may  pant,  and  wridie, 
loddie!'* 

^  fiagment  is  the  translation  of  part  of  some 
^^^"BBB  work,  whose  title  I  have  vainly  endeavored 
bdiHover.  I  picked  it  up,  dirty  and  torn,  some 
jvan  ago^  in  IiDOoln's>Iiin  Fields. 

Note  15,  page  118,  col.  1. 

I  wil  bsRSt  a  Soo,  sad  hs  ihan  bssr 
The  iisi  of  sO  tiM  worid. 

A  book  is  put  into  our  hands  when  children,  called 
^Bibie,  the  purport  of  whose  history  is  briefly  thk: 
ThetGod  made  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  there  |Jantad 
^delightful  garden,  m  v^uch  he  placed  the  first  pair 
^haaan  beings,  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  he 
^*^oteA  a  tree,  whose  fruit,  although  within  their 
"^  they  were  Ibrbidden  to  touch.  That  the  Devil, 


in  the  shape  of  a  snaka,  persuaded  them  to  eat  of  cirmmstanoes,  future  ages  may  exalt  him  to  a  di- 


jba  (nnt;  in  esnsequipee  of  which  God  condemned 
mh  them  and  their  posterity  yet  unborn,  to  satisfy 
w  JDitiee  by  their  eternal  misery.  That,  fimr  thou- 
^  y«SR  after  these  evento  (the  human  race  in  the 
l^while  having  gone  unndeemed  to  perditton), 
'^  «Dg«idefed  with  die  betrothed  wife  of  a  car- 
inier  in  Jodea  Cwhoae  virginity  was  neveithelem 
jNued),  and  begat  a  Son,  whose  name  was  Jesus 
^;  md  who  woe  crucified  and  died,  m  order 
^  no  more  men  might  be  devoted  to  hell-firo,  he 
*^  the  burtfaan  ef  his  Fadier's  displeMuro  by 
^^'  The  book  stales,  in  addition,  dwt  the  soul  of 
«&o«Ter  difbeUeveo  diissacrifioe  wiU  be  boiilBd  wiA 
'erkatiog  fin. 

I^^uiog  many  ages  of  misery  and  darkness,  thk 
^  gained  implicit  belief;  but  at  length  men  arose 
»bo  suspected  that  it  was  a  fable  and  impostun,  and 


that  Jesus  Chiist,  ao  far  fium  being  a  God,  was  only 
a  man  like  themselves.  But  a  numerous  set  of  men, 
who  derived  and  still  derive  immense  emolumenta 
from  this  opinion,  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  belieC 
tokl  the  vulgar,  that,  if  they  did  not  believe  in  the 
Bible,  diey  would  be  damned  to  all  eternity;  ami 
burned,  imprisoned,  and  poisoned  all  the  unbiassed 
and  unconnected  inquirers  who  occasionally  arose. 
They  still  oppress  them,  so  lar  aa  the  people,  now 
become  more  enlightened,  vrill  allow. 

The  belief  in  all  that  die  Bible  contains,  is  called 
Christianity.  A  Roman  governor  of  Jndea,  at  the  in- 
stances of  a  priest-led  mob,  crucified  a  man  called 
Jesus,  eighteen  centuries  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  pure 
life,  who  desired  to  rescue  his  countrymen  fiom  the 
tjrranny  of  their  barbarous  and  degrading  supentitionsL 
"The  common  fete  of  all  who  desin  to  benefit  man- 
kind awaited  him.  The  rabble,  at  the  instigatioD  of 
the  priests,  demalided  his  death,  although  his  very 
judge  made  public  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence. 
Jesus  was  sacrificed  to  the  honor  of  that  God  widi 
whom  he  was  afterwards  confounded.  It  is  of  im- 
portance, dierofbre,  to  distinguish  between  the  pre- 
tended character  of  this  being  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Savior  of  the  worid,  and  his  real  chancter 
as  aman,  who,  lor  a  vain  attempt  to  reibnn  die  world, 
paid  die  Ibrfeit  of  his  life  to  that  overbearing  tyaaay 
which  has  since  so  long  desolated  die  univene  in  hk 
name.  Whilst  die  one  is  a  hypocritical  demon,  who 
announces  himself  as  die  God  of  compassion  aivl 
peace,  even  whilst  he  stretches  fordi  his  blood-red 
hand  with  the  sword  of  discord  to  waste  die  earth, 
having  confemedly  devised  this  scheme  of  desolation 
ftom'  eternity ;  the  other  stands  in  the  feremost  list  of 
diose  true  heroes,  who  have  died  in  the  gloriouB 
martyrdom  of  libei^,  and  have  braved  torture,  coo- 
tompt,  and  poverty,  in  the  cause  of  snflEering  hu- 
manity.* 

Tlie  vulgar,  ever  in  extremes,  became  persuaded 
that  the  crucifidon  of  Jesus  waa  a  supernatural  event 
Testimonies  of  miracles,  so  frequent  in  unenlightened 
ages,  were  not  wanting  to  prove  that  he  was  some- 
thing divine.  This  beUef,  rolling  through  the  lapse 
of  ages,  met  with  the  reveries  of  Plato  and  the  rea- 
sonings of  Aristode,  and  acquired  force  and  extent, 
undl  the  divinity  of  Jesus  became  a  dogma,  which 
to  dispute  was  death,  which  to  doubt  was  inferoy. 

Chruttamiy  is  now  the  established  religion:  he 
who  attempts  to  impugn  it,  must  be  contented  to  be- 
hold murderen  and  traitois  take  precedence  of  him 
in  public  opinion :  though,  if  his  genius  be  equal  to 
his  courage,  and  assisted  by  a  peculiar  coalition  of 


vinity,  and  peisecute  othen  in  his  name,  as  he  was 
peiaecuted  in  the  name  of  his  predecumor  in  the 
homage  of  the  world. 

Ilie  same  means  that  have  supported  every  other 
popular  belief,  have  supported  Christianity.  War, 
imprisonment,  assassination,  and  felsehood ;  deeds  of 
unexampled  and  incomparable  atrocity,  have  made  it 
what  it  is.  Ilie  blood  shed  by  the  votaries  of  the 
God  of  mercy  and  peace,  since  the  establishment  of 
his  religion,  would  probably  sufiioe  to  drown  all  other 
sectaries  now  on  the  habitable  globe.  We  derive 
flom  our  ancestors  a  faidi  thus  fevered  and  support- 
ed ;  we  quarrel,  penecnte,  and  hate  for  ito  mainte- 

*  Snce  writing  this  note,  I  have  seen  reason  to  sospset 
that  Jesus  was  an  ambitious  mao,  who  aspired  to  tlw 
tbroae  of  Jadea. 
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nance.  Even  under  a  govenunent  which,  whikt  it 
infnnges  the  very  right  of  thought  and  ipeech,  boaaii 
of  permitting  the  liberty  of  the  preal^  a  man  is  pU* 
loried  and  impriioned  becante  he  ii  a  deist,  and  no 
one  raiaea  hie  voice  in  the  indignation  of  outraged 
humanity.  But  it  is  ever  a  proof  that  the  falsehood 
of  a  proposiixm  is  felt  by  those  who  use  coercion, 
not  reasoning,  to  procure  iti  admission ;  and  a  dis- 
passionate observer  would  feel  himself  more  power- 
fully interested  in  favor  of  a  man,  who,  depending 
on  the  truth  of  lus  opinions,  simply  stated  bSs  reasons 
ibr  entertaining  them,  than  in  that  of  his  aggreaaor, 
who  daringly  avowing  his  unwillingness  or  incapacity 
to  answer  diem  by  argument,  proceeded  to  repress 
the  energies  and  break  the  spirit  of  their  promulgator 
by  that  torture  and  imprisonment  whose  infliction  he 
oould  command. 

Analogy  seems  to  fiivor  the  opinion,  that  as,  like 
other  systems,  Christianity  has  arisen  and  augmented, 
so  like  them  it  will  decay  and  perish ;  that,  as  vio- 
lence, dnrimww,  and  deceit,  not  reasoning  and  persuar 
sSon,  have  procured  its  admission  among  mankind, 
so,  when  enthusiasm  has  subsided,  and  time,  that  in- 
falliUe  controverter  of  fiilse  opinions,  has  invcrfved 
ito  pretended  evidences  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity, 
it  will  become  obsolete;  that  Milton's  poem  alone 
will  give  permanency  to  the  remembrance  of  its  ab- 
surdities; and  that  men  will  laugh  as  heartily  at 
grace,  fidth,  redemption,  and  original  sin,  as  they 
now  do  at  the  metamorphoses  of  Jupiter,  the  miracles 
of  Romish  saints,  the  efficacy  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
appearance  of  departed  spirits. 

Had  the  Christian  religion  commenced  and  con- 
tinued by  the  mere  force  of  reasoning  and  perraasion, 
the  preceding  analogy  would  be  inadmissible.  We 
sboidd  never  speculate  on  the  future  obsoleteness  of 
a  system  perfectly  conformable  to  nature  and  reiuwn : 
it  would  endure  so  long  as  they  endured ;  it  would 
be  a  truth  as  indisputaUe  as  the  light  of  Ae  sun,  the 
criminali^  of  murder,  and  other  fiicts,  whose  evi- 
dence, depending  on  our  organization  and  relative 
situations,  must  remain  acknowledged  as  satisfactory 
so  long  as  man  is  man.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
the  consideration  of  which  ought  to  repress  the  hasty 
conclusions  of  credulity,  or  inoderate  its  obstinacy  in 
maintaining  them,  that,  had  the  Jews  not  been  a 
fanatical  race  of  men.  had  even  the  reaoluiion  of 
Pontius  Pilate  been  equal  to  his  candor,  the  Christian 
religion  never  could  have  prevailed,  it  oould  not  even 
have  existed  :  on  so  feeble  a  tSiread  hangs  the  moat 
cherished  opinion  of  a  sixth  of  the  human  race! 
When  will  the  vulgar  learn  humility?  When  will  the 
pride  of  ignorance  blush  at  having  believed  before  it 
oould  comprehend} 

Either  the  Christian  religion  is  true,  or  it  is  fiilse : 
if  true,  it  comes  from  Gk>d,  and  its  authenticity  can 
admit  of  doubt  and  dispute  no  further  than  its  om- 
nipotent author  is  willing  to  allow.  Cither  the  power 
or  the  goodness  of  God  is  called  in  question,  if  he 
leaves  thote  doctrines  inpst  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  man  in  doubt  and  dispute ;  the  only  ones  which, 
since  their  promulgation,  have  been  the  subject  of 
unceasing  cavil,  the  cause  of  irreconcilable  hatred. 
If  Ood  ha*  spofcen,  whif  i»  the  umoerte  not  oonmnoedf 

There  is  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  : 
"Those  who  obey  not  God,  and  believe  not  the  Gos- 
pel of  his  Son,  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction."  This  is  the  pivot  upon  which  all  re- 
ligioin  turn  ;  they  aU  assume  that  it  is  in  our  power 
to  behave  or  not  to  believe ;  whereas  the  mind  can 


only  believe  that  which  it  thinks  tras.  Ahun 
being  can  only  be  supposed  accountable  is  bw 
actions  which  are  influenced  by  his  will.  Bis  Wvf 
is  utterly  distinct  from  and  uncoonected  widi  i«hiua. 
it  is  the  apprehension  of  the  agreeneat  or  dMgi» 
ment  of  the  ideas  that  compose  any  pfoponbai  B» 
lief  is  a  passion,  or  involuntary  operalioaof  the  sai 
and,  like  other  paasions,  iti  intensity  is  pndvlf  |» 
portionate  to  the  degrees  of  eiGitemenL  Voiiaa  s 
essential  to  merit  or  demerit  But  the  Chraaui  iel> 
gion  attaches  the  highest  possible  degrsM  of  sni 
and  demerit  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  oeitbcf.  sri 
which  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  peeua 
faculty  of  the  mind,  whoae  presence  ie  eeKottal  I 
dieir  being. 

Christianity  was  intended  to  refbna  the  irarid  y 
an  all-wise  Being  planned  it,  nothing  is  moreiminb 
ble  than  that  it  should  have  &iled :  omnndeas 
would  itt&llibly  have  foreseen  the  inotfliijr  4\ 
scheme  which  experience  demonstntei,  to  iha  9 
to  have  been  utterly  unsuccesaful. 

Christianity  inculcates  the  necesntyof  lappbciai 
the  Deity.  Prayer  may  be  considered  okderm 
points  of  view  ;— as  an  endeavor  to  cfasnge  t»  % 
tentions  of  God,  or  as  a  formal  testimony  ofoortbi 
dience.  But  the  former  case  snppoees  thai  the  a 
prices  of  a  limited  inteUigenoe  can  occuiaoilly  i| 
struct  the  Creator  of  the  world  how  to  ngoiaie  U 
universe ;  and  the  latter,  a  certain  degree  oftemlj 
analogous  to  the  loyalty  demanded  by  esrfhly  tyitfi^ 
Obedience  indeed  is  only  the  pitiful  sod  covvQ 
egotism  of  him  who  thinks  that  he  can  doamrdaj 
better  than  reason.  * 

Christianity,  like  all  other  religioos,  rarii  M 
miracles,  propl^ecies,  and  niailynloins.  No  t^«B^ 
ever  existed,  which  had  not  its  propbeti, 
miracles,  and,  above  all,  crones  of  devoteei 
would  bear  patiently  the  most  horrible 
prove  its  authenticity.  It  shoukl  appesr  ibtt  ia  ■ 
case  can  a  discriminating  mind  subscribe le^^^ 
ineneae  of  a  miracle.  A  miracle  is  sn  infncoui  fl 
nature's  law,  by  a  supernatural  came;  bjrtc*» 
acting  beyond  that  eternal  circle  within  ^iu^  |J 
things  are  included.  God  broaks  through  the  tii«d 
nature,  that  he«iay  convince  mankind  of  the  trtj 
of  that  revelation  which,  in  spite  of  hie  Ff'^'"' j 
has  been,  since  its  introduction,  the  migectof  w 
ceasing  schim  and  cavil. 

Miracles  resolve  themaelvea  into  the  ^^ 
queationi:*— Whether  it  is  more  probsUe  then. 
of  nature,  hitherto  so  immutably  faaraienioai.  n^ 
have  undergone  violation,  or  that  a  msn  dwoU  n^ 
told  a  Ue?  Whether  it  ia  more  probable  thstms^ 
ignorant  of  the  natural  cause  of  an  event,  or  thatf^c 
know  the  supernatural  one?  Thst.  in  old  tioA 
when  the  powers  of  nature  were  lem  known  <W 
at  present,  a  certain  set  of  vam  were  *«niiei>^J^ 
ceived,  or  had  some  hidden  motive  fcr  de«i^ 
others;  or  that  God  begat  a  son,  who,  in  ^ /^ 
tion,  measuring  merit  by  belief,  evidenced  h^* 
to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  poweis  ^,**,^'^ 
mind— of  what  is  voluntary,  and  whsl  !•  ** 
trary? 

We  have  many  instanceaof  men  toUo*  w*'^ 
none  of  an  infraction  of  nature's  law*  «i»"«  *JV 
whose  government  alone  we  have  nnyb*^^ 
or  experience.  The  records  of  afl  naii«»  ^ 
numerable  instances  of  men  deceiving  otbsri  tev 
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bm  vanity  or  intereeC,  or  thenwlves  being  deceived 
bjr  the  limitcdiiai  of  their  viewe  and  their  ignorance 
)f  nstaral  cwaea:  but  where  is  the  accredited  case 
if  God  having  come  upon  earth,  to  give  the  lie  to 
bit  own  creatiQDs  1  There  would  be  something  truly 
aooderfiil  in  the  appearance  of  a  ghost ;  but  the 
Hsertion  oC  a  child  that  he  saw  one  as  he  paasad 
ihrough  the  church-yard  is  universally  admitted  u>  be 
lea  miraculous. 

Bat  even  suppasing  that  a  man  should  raise  a  dead 
bn]y  to  life  before  our  eyes,  and  on  this  fiict  rest  his 
eluin  to  being  considered  the  son  of  God ; — the  Hu- 
■iDe  Society  restores  drowned  persons,  and  because 
a  makes  no  mystery  of  the  method  it  employs,  its 
nembere  are  not  mistaken  for  the  sons  of  God.  AH 
hi  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  our  ignorance  of 
lie  caoie  of  any  event  is,  that  we  do  not  know  it ! 
ad  the  Mexicans  attended  to  this  simple  rule  when 
^r  beaid  the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards,  they  would 
M  have  ooosidered  them  as  gods :  the  experiments 
)f  HKidem  chemistiy  would  have  defied  the  wisest 
?U(»(d)ers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to  have 
Mounied  fer  them  on  natural  pdnciples.  An  author 
fiuoDg  common  sense  has  observed,  that  **  a  miracle 
100  mirecle  at  second-hand ;"  he  might  have  added, 
iat  a  mincle  is  no  miracle  in  any  case  ,*  for  until 
>e  are  aoquainted  with  all  natural  causes,  we  have 
n  reaaon  to  imagine  others. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  another  proof  of 
^^Utttiaiuty — Prophecy.  A  book  is  written  before  a 
unin  event,  in' which  this  event  is  foretold ;  how 
"oqU  the  prophet  have  foreknown  it  without  inspi- 
ttonl  how  ooold  he  have  been  inspired  without 
'w  r  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  the  prophecies  of 
^^  and  Hosea  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and 
bt  of  Uaiah  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
^  prophecy  of  Moaea  is  a  collection  of  every  poe- 
dde  caning  and  bleasing ;  and  it  is  so  far  fVom  being 
■vrellotn  that  the  one  of  dispersion  should  have 
^  fulfilled,  that  it  would  have  been  more  sur- 
P^  if.  out  of  all  these,  none  should  have  taken 
^-  In  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  64,  where 
■OKs  explicitly  foreteUa  the  dispervon,  he  states  that 
ky  ahoU  there  serve  gods  of  wood  and  stone :  **  And 
he  lord  ahall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the 
Be  end  of  the  earth  even  to  the  other,  and  Ihtre  thou 
w  aene  oiker  gods,  vUdch  neither  thou  Tior  thy 
Meri  kaoe  knowtiy  eten  gods  of  wood  and  Mone.** 
n»  Jews  are  at  this  day  remarkably  tenacious  of 
^  religioD.  Moses  also  declares  that  they  shall 
^  ■ubjected  to  these  causes  for  disobedience  to  his 
i^:  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not 
iearken  onto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  ob- 
vre  to  do  all  the  commandments  and  statutes  which 
^^'inmand  you  this  day,  that  all  these  cunes  shall 
'"o«  upon  thee  and  overtake  ihee."  Is  this  the  real 
csaoQ  r  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  Hosea 
XK  a  piece  of  immodest  confession.  The  indelicate 
FP«  nught  apply  in  a  hundred  senses  to  a  hundred 
^»op.  The  fUty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  more 
Implicit,  yet  it  does  not  exceed  in  clearness  the  oracles 
*  I)e]phoa.  The  historical  proof,  that  Moses,  Isaiah 
'^  Hoeea  did  write  when  they  are  said  to  have 
^tten,  is  &r  from  being  clear  and  circumstantial. 
,But  prophecy  requires  proof  in  its  character  as  a 
P^cle ;  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  a  man 
oreknew  future  events  from  God,  until  it  ii  demon- 
■nted  that  he  neither  could  know  them  by  his  own 
'^^^^«iD%,  nor  that  the  writings  which  contain  the 
l*«diction  could  poaribly  have  been  fitbricated  after 


the  event  pretended  to  be  foretold.  It  is  more  piob> 
able  that  writings,  pretending  to  divine  inspiration, 
should  have  been  fobricated  afler  the  fulfilment  of 
their  pretended  prediction,  than  that  they  should  have 
really  been  divinely  inspired;  when  we  consider 
that  the  latter  supposition  makes  God  at  once  the 
creator  of  the  hunum  mind,  and  ignorant  of  its  pri- 
mary powera,  particularly  as  we  have  numberlev 
instances  of  false  religions,  and  forged  prophecies  of 
things  long  past,  and  no  accredited  case  of  God  hav- 
ing conversed  with  men  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  description  of  an  event  mi^t 
have  foregone  iti  occurrence;  but  this  is  far  from 
being  a  legitimate  proof  of  a  divine  revelation,  as 
many  men,  not  pretending  to  the  character  of  a 
prophet,  have  nevertheless,  in  this  sense,  prophesied. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  never  taken  for  a  prophet, 
even  by  a  bishop,  yet  he  uttered  this  remarkable 
prediction :  **  The  despotic  government  of  France  is 
screwed  up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  a  ravolution  is  fast 
approaching ;  that  revolution,  I  am  convinced,  will 
be  radical  and  sanguinary.**  This  appeared  in  the 
letters  of  the  prophet  long  before  the  accomplishment 
of  thii  wonderful  prediction.  Now,  have  these  par- 
ticulars come  lo  pass,  or  have  they  not  f  If  they  have, 
how  could  the  Earl  have  foreknown  them  without 
inspiration  f  If  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  on  testimony  such  as  this,  we  must  admit, 
on  the  same  strength  of  evidence,  that  God  has  af^ 
fixed  the  highest  rewards  to  belief)  and  the  eternal 
tortures  of  the  never-dying  worm  to  disbelief;  both 
of  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  involunluy. 

The  last  proof  of  the  Christian  religion  depends 
on  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Theologiana 
divide  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  its  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  modes  of  operation.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  inspired  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles;  and  the  former  to  be  the 
grace  of  God,  which  summarily  makes  known  the 
truth  of  hii  revelation,  to  those  whose  mind  b  fitted 
for  its  reception  by  a  submissive  perusal  of  his  v^rd. 
Persons  convinced  in  this  manner,  can  do  any  thing 
but  account  for  their  conviction,  describe  the  time  at 
which  it  happened,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  came 
upon  them.  It  is  supposed  to  enter  the  mind  by 
other  channels  than  those  of  the  senses,  and  there- 
fore professes  to  be  superior  to  reason  founded  on 
their  experience. 

Admitting,  however,  the  usefulneai  or  possibility 
of  a  divine  revelation,  unless  we  demolish  the  foun- 
dations of  all  human  knowledge,  it  ii  requisite  that 
our  reason  should  previously  demonstrate  its  genu- 
ineness ;  for,  before  we  extinguish  the  steady  ray  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  dis- 
cover whether  we  can  do  without  their  assistance, 
whether  or  no  there  be  any  other  which  may  suflice 
to  guide  us  through  tha  labyrinth  of  life:*  for,  if  a 
man  is  to  be  inspired  upon  all  occasions,  if  he  is  to 
be  sure  of  a  thing  because  he  is  sure,  if  the  ordinary 
operaticms  of  the  spirit  are  not  to  be  considered  very 
extraordinary  modes  of  demonstration,  if  enthusiasm 
is  to  usurp  the.  place  of  proof,  and  madness  that  of 
sanity,  all  reasoning  is  superfluous.  The  Mahometan 
dies  fighting  for  his  prophet,  the  Indian  immolates 
himself  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Brahma,  the  Hot- 
tentot workups  an  insect,  the  Negro  a  bunch  of  fea- 


•  Sea  Locke's  Essay  OB  the  Homaa  UBdersta]|ling,  book 
iv.  chap.  six.  on  Enthusiasm. 
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tben,  the  Mexican  Mcrifioei  human  TictinH!  Their 
degree  of  conviction  most  certainly  be  very  itrong: 
it  cannot  aiiae  fW>m  conviction,  it  must  fh>m  feelings, 
tiie  reward  of  their  prayen.  If  each  of  these  should 
affirm,  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ments, that  inspirataoo  carried  internal  evidence,  I 
fear  dieir  inspired  brethren,  the  orthodox  Mission- 
aries, would  be  so  uncharitaUe  as  to  pronounce  them 
obstinate. 

MiiBdes  cannot  be  received  as  testimonies  of  a 
disputed  fact,  because  all  human  testimony  has  ever 
been  insufficient  to  establish  die  possilnli^  of  mii»* 
elsB.  That  which  is  incapable  of  proof  itself)  is  no 
proof  of  any  thing  else.  Prophecy  has  also  been 
nyected  by  the  test  of  reason.  Those,  then,  who 
have  been  actually  inspired,  are  the  only  trae  be- 
Ueven  in  die  ChristiKi  religion. 

Mox  nuonine  viso 
Viniati  tmnuere  sinus,  innnpcaqae  mater 
Areaao  stupait  complori  viscera  parta 
Anctorem  peritara  snum.    Mortalia  corda 
Artiflcem  texere  pdi,  latuitque  sub  nno 
Feetore,  qui  totom  late  complectitur  orbem. 

Cladvum ,  OsraMa  PMtekak. 

Does  not  so  monstrous  and  disgusting  an  absurdity 
cany  its  own  infiuny  and  refutation  with  itself! 

Note  16,  page  120,  ool.  8. 

Bim  MO  from  hope  to  hope  the  blia  poisidiiff. 
Which,  from  the  ezheastloi  lore  of  hnman  wssl 
Dawns  on  ttia  Tirtaoni  mind),  the  thoaghts  that  liM 
Is  time-deitrofiiif  infinitencn,  fiit 
Whh  ssl^euhrioBd  eteroitjr,  etc 

'Hme  is  our  consciousness  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  our  mind.  Vivid  sensation,  of  either  pain 
or  pleasure,  makes  the  time  seem  long,  as  the  cmn- 
mon  phrase  is,  because  it  renders  us  mora  acutely 
conscious  of  our  ideas.  If  a  mind  be  comdous  of  a 
hundred  ideas  during  one  minute,  by  the  clock,  and 
of  two  hundred  during  another,  the  latter  of  these 
spaces  would  actually  occupy  so  much  greater  extent 
in  the  mind  as  two  exceed  one  in  quantity.  If,  there* 
fore,  the  human  mind,  by  any  future  improvement 
of  its  sensibility,  should  become  conscious  of  an  in- 
finite number  oif  ideas  in  a  minute,  that  minute  would 
be  eternity.  I  do  not  hence  infer  that  the  actual 
space  between  the  birA  and  death  of  a  man  will 
ever  be  prolonged;  but  that  his  sensibility  is  per- 
fectible, and  that  the  number  of  ideas  which  his 
mind  is  capable  of  receiving  is  indefinite.  One  man 
is  stretched  on  the  rack  during  twelve  hours ;  another 
sleeps  soundly  in  his  bed :  the  diflbrence  of  time 
perceived  by  these  two  persons  is  immense;  one 
hardly  will  believe  that  half  an  hour  has  elapsed, 
the  oOier  could  credit  that  centuries  had  flown  dur- 
ing his  agony.  Thus,  the  life  of  a  man  of  virtue 
and  talent  who  should  die  in  his  thirtieth  year,  is, 
with  regard  to  his  own  feelings,  longer  than  that  of 
a  miserable  priest-ridden  slave,  who  dreams  out  a 
century  of  dullness.  The  one  has  perpetually  cul- 
tivated his  mental  faculties,  lias  rendered  himself 
master  of  his  thoughts,  can  abstract  and  generalixe 
.  amid  the  lethargy  of  every-day  business ; — the  other 
can  slomber  over  the  brightest  moments  of  his  being, 
and  is  unable  to  remember  the  happiest  hour  of  his 
life.  Perhaps  the  perishing  eplMHneron  enfqri  a 
longer  life  than  the  tortoise. 


IiI£V< 


Dark  flood  of  tisKl 
Koll  as  it  listetb  tbee— I  oMasare  not 
By  montlw  or  moments,  thy  ambifnoQi  count 
Another  may  stand  hy  me  on  the  brink. 
And  watch  the  bubUe  wbirl'd  bey<Rid  hif  be 
That  pauses  at  my  fiset.    The  mtim  of  tpw. 
The  thirst  for  action,  and  the  impssuoa*d  tfaoBgW, 
Prolong  my  being:  if  I  wake  do  man, 
My  life  more  actual  living  will  contain 
Than  some  gray  veteran's  of  tbe  wovlirs  eoU  Kksci 
Whose  listleai  bours  unprofiuhly  roll. 
By  oae  enthusiast  (Ming  aaredeera'd. 

See  Godwin's  PoL  Jus.  wl  i.  page  411;- 
Condorcel,  Eeqtdsee  d'nn  Tdiont  HiMarupi 
Pregrh  de  VEtprit  Humaint  Epofut  ix. 

Note  17,  page  180,  coL  S. 

No  looser  now 
He  ilays  the  huab  that  looks  him  in  tbe  ftee. 

I  hold  that  the  depravity  of  the  t^yaicslsfidii 
nature  of  man  originated  in  his  unnatural  babi 
life.    The  origin  of  man,  like  that  of  the 
of  which  he  is  a  part,  is  enveloped  in  in] 
mystery.    His  generations  either  had  a 
they  had  not    The  weight  of  evidence  in  k\ 
each  of  these  suppositions  seems  tDlenUj  e?^ 
and  it  is  perfectly  tmimpoitant,  to  the  prewst 
ment,  which  is  assumed.     The  Isngoage 
however  by  the  mythology  of  neariy  sU  ivl 
seems  to  prove,  that  at  some  distant  pefiod  nan 
mxik  the  path  of  nature,  and  sacrificed  the  puriir 
happiness  of  his  being  to  imnatursl  sppetittf 
date  of  thw  event  seems  to  have  sbo  been 
some  great  change  in  the  climates  of  die  csrtL 
which  it  has  an  obyious  correspondence.   "Hie 
gory  of  Adam  and  Eve  eating  of  the  tree  n 
and  entailing  upon  their  posterity  the  wrath  of 
and  the  loss  of  everlasting  life,  admiti  of  w 
explanation  than  the  disease  and  crime  that 
flowed  from  unnatural  diet    Miltcm  w«b  » 
aware  of  this,  that  he  makes  Raphael  thw  « 
Adam  the  consef^ence  of  his  disobedience. 

^Immediately  a  pisce 

Before  his  eyes  appeared  :  sad,  notsosw,  dait- 
A  laaar-hottse  it  seem'd ;  wherein  wen  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased :  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qosln* 
Of  beart-siek  agony,  all  Ibvenmi  kinds, 
GonyulsioDS.  epilepsies,  fierce  cstsnbf, 
Intestine  stone,  aai  aloer,  cholic  pssgf. 
Dnmonlac  tntaj,  moping  melancholy. 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  strofiliy. 
Marasmus  and  wide-wasting  pestllenee,  ^^ 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  ioiAtnddatt«B^ 

And  how  many  thousands  mow  ia»«^  ^ 
added  to  fliisfrigfatfiil  catalogue!  . 

The  story  of  Prometheus  is  one  i*f2l!«j 
although  univermny  admitted  to  ^  ■J^Ji  jW 
never  been  satisfiictory  explained.  f"?f^ 
fire  from  heaven,  and  was  chained  »'™'^  , 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  a  vultnre  «*"Jt^0, 
voured  his  liver,  that  grew  to  meet  In  boj^ 
siod  says,  that,  before  the  «»»•  «^ ''*****,^^^ 
kind  were  exempt  from  ^^^^'J^^iJiiki 
a  vigorous  youth,  and  that  death,  when  ^^-^ 
came,  approached  like  sleep,  end  8«?"f^jjg5£{ 
eyes.  Again,  so  geneml  was  thi»  opinion,  m" 

a  poet  of  the  Augustim  age,  write*— 

Andax  omnia  perpeti. 
Gens  humana  rait  per  vetittsi  «•»»  • 
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Ailultpetifeaw 
1pm  ftiade  aata  geiitibiia  iatnlit: 

Am  ipoa  •tterii  domo 
fisMiKtuB,  BMdetei  mm  ftbriim 

Totm  iacobait  cobon, 
Snootiqae  jnQs  uitli  neeettitu 
l«Uii  corhpait  gradum. 

pUflalaDgaag«iigpokent7allthii!  Prome- 
(«1»  rejnaeam  die  hiioun  race)  effected  wme 
ti  fiuage  in  the  cooditkm  of  hia  naf  ure,  and  ap- 
'  fire  to  colinuy  purpows ;  ihua  imreoting  an  ex- 
hrtenemg  from  hii  diagnat  the  horron  of 
^bi«  Frno  diia  moaient  hia  vilala  were 
bf  the  vnltuie  of  diaeoae.  It  oonaamed 
io  every  ifaspe  ofita  totheaome  and  infinite 
^ty.  lodooD;  the  •oui-qaelling  ainkings  of  prenia- 
aod  tiolan  death.  All  vice  araae  from  the  ruin 
^wliWy  nmocence.  Tyranny,  tupentition,  com- 
nrfineqaality,  were  then  fint  known,  when 
^f  attempted  to  guide  the  wanderinga  ef 
•<«rf  pMkn.  I  conclude  thia  part  of  the 
»iA  in  eiuact  from  Mr.  Newton'a  Defencp 
wtkbh  Repiaen,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed 
iBbYpfetotion  of  the  fiible  of  Prometheua. 
libkmg  aJiotnuice  ibr  aucb  transpoaition  of  the 
^  oT  (be  aUegory  aa  time  might  produce  after 
[iajwiut  truths  were  forgotten,  which  thia  por- 
^  indent  mythology  woa  intended  to  trana- 
|i^  of  the  Able  aeema  to  he  thia : — Man  at 
liioii  wai  endowed  with  the  gift  of  perpetual 
^  is>  he  was  not  formed  to  be  a  sickly  auf- 
<^natiirt  as  we  now  see  him,  but  to  enjoy 
ml  to  ank  by  slow  degrees  into  the  boaom 
puvot  ee/lh,  without  disease  or  pain.  Prorae- 
^t  tsaghc  the  uae  of  animal  food  (primus 
^itcidit  Promethetw^  and  of  fire,  with  which 
t  it  aofe  digestible  and  pleasing  to  the  taste. 
'f.  ind  the  rest  of  th«  gods,  foreseeing  the  con- 
^f^^itcei  of  these  inyentions,  were  amused  or  irri- 
■td  ai  the  ihort'4igfaied  devices  of  the  ne  wly«formed 
l^'w.  and  left  him  to  experience  the  sod  effects 
^  ^u^  Thirst,  the  necessary  concomitant  of  a 
^^t,**  (perfaapa  of  all  diet  vitiated  by  culinary 
9>niion,)  •*  ensued ;  water  was  resorted  to,  and 
M  forfeited  the  inestimable  gift  of  health  which  he 
'ffcei?ed  from  Heaven:  he  became  diseased,  the 
'^ker  of  a  precarious  existence,  and  no  longer 
■Koded  sk>wly  to  hia  grave."t 

Bat  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds. 
And  every  deatti  itit  own  aveni^r  breeds ; 
The  fury  passions  from  that  blood  began, 
Aad  tuni'd  on  man  a  fiercer  savage— man. . 

hn,  and  the  aoumala  whom  he  has  infected  with 
•ocjety,  or  depraved  by  his  dominion,  are  alone 
ised.  The  wild  hog,  the  mouAon,  the  bison,  and 
9kA£,  are  peHectly  exempt  from  malady,  and  in* 
ibly  die  either  from  external  violence,  or  natural 
ige.  But  the  domestic  hog,  the  sheep,  the  cow, 
die  dog.  are  subject  to  an  incredible  variety  of 
mpera;  and,  like  the  oumiptera  of  their  nature, 
phyaicians  who  thrive  upon  their  miseries.  The 
reminence  of  man  is  like  Satan's,  a  superemi- 
e  of  pain;  and  the  majority  of  hia  species, 
led  to  penury,  diseaw.  and  crime,  have  reason  to 
)  the  naioward  event,  that  by  enabling  him  to 

•  PliD.  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  vii.  sect.  57. 
t  Rttan  to  Nature.  Cadell.  Idll. 
2Y 


communicate  hia  aensations,  raiaed  hin  above  the 
level  of  his  fellow  animala.  But  the  atepa  that  have 
been  taken  are  irrevocable.  The  whole  of  himiaa 
adence  is  comprised  in  one  question: — How  can  the 
advantages  of  intellect  and  civilization  be  reconciled 
with  the  liberty  and  pure  pleasures  of  natural  life  ? 
How  can  we  take  the  brnenta,  and  reject  the  evila 
of  the  system,  which  is  now  interwoven  with  all  the 
fibres  of  our  being  J — 1  believe  that  abstinence  from 
animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors  would  in  a  great 
measure  cnpncitate  us  for  the  solution  of  thia  import 
ant  question. 

It  is  true,  that  mental  and  bodily  derangement  ia 
attributable  in  part  to  other  deviations  from  rectitude 
and  nature  than  those  which  concern  diet  The  mia- 
takes  cherished  by  society  respecting  the  connexkm 
of  the  sexes,  whence  the  misery  and  diseaaaa  of  un- 
satisfied celihacry,  unenjoying  prostitution,  and  the 
premature  arrival  of  puljerty,  necessarily  spring;  the 
putrid  atmosphere  of  crowded  cities ;  the  exhalationa 
of  chemical  processes ;  the  muffling  of  our  bodies  in 
superfluous  apparel ;  the  olMurd  treatment  of  inftnto: 
— all  these,  aiid  innumerable  other  causes,  contribute 
their  mite  to  the  mass  of  human  evil. 

Comparative  anatomy  teachea  us  that  man  reaeni* 
blea  friigivorous  animals  in  every  thing,  and  camtvor> 
ous  in  nothing ;  he  haa  neither  clawa  wherewith  to 
seize  liis  prey,  nor  distinct  and  pointed  teeth  to  tear 
the  living  fibre.  A  Mandarin  of  the  first  claaa,  with 
nails  two  inches  long,  would  probably  find  them  alone 
inefficient  to  hold  even  a  hare.  Af\er  every  aubter- 
fuge  of  gluttony,  the  bull  must  bo  degraded  into  the 
ox,  and  the  ram  into  the  wether,  by  an  unnatural 
and  inhuman  operation,  that  the  flaccid  fibre  may 
offer  a  fainter  resistance  to  rebellious  nature.  It  ia 
only  by  softening  and  disguising  dead  flesh  by  culi- 
nary  preporation,  that  it  if  rendered  suscefrtible  of 
masiticotion  or  dtgo^tion;  and  that  the  sight  of  ita 
bloody  juices  and  raw  horror  does  not  excite  intoler* 
able  lothing  and  disgust.  Let  the  advocate  of  animal 
food  force  himself  to  a  decisive  experiment  on  ita 
fitness,  and,  as  Plutarch  recommends,  tear  a  living 
Iamb  with  his  teeth,  and  plunging  his  head  into  ita 
vitals,  slake  his  thirst  with  i)ie  streaming  blood ;  when 
fresh  from  the  deed  of  horror,  let  him  revert  to  the 
irresistible  instincts  of  nature  that  would  rise  in  judg' 
ment  against  it,  and  say,  iVaiure  formed  me  for  such 
work  as  thia.  Then,  and  then  only,  would  he  be 
conaistelit 

Man  resembles  no  camivoroua  animal.  There  is 
no  exception,  unless  man  be  one,  to  the  rule  of  her- 
bivorous animala  having  cellulated  colons. 

The  orang-outang  perfectly  resembles  man  both 
in  the  order  and  number  of  his  teeth.  The  orang- 
outang is  the  most  anthropomorphous  of  the  ape  tribe* 
all  of  which  are  strictly  frugivorous.  There  is  no 
other  species  of  animals,  which  live  on  different  food, 
in  which  this  analogy  exists.!  In  many  frugivorous 
animals,  the  canine  teeth  are  more  pointed  and  dis- 
tinct than  those  of  man.  The  resemblance  alao  of 
the  human  stomach  to  thot  of  the  orang-outang,  is 
greater  than  to  that  of  any  other  animal. 

The  intestines  are  also  identical  with  those  of  her- 
bivorous animals,  wliich  present  a  larger  surface  for 
abaorption,  and  have  ample  and  cellulated  colona. 
The  ccBcum  alao,  though  short,  ia  larger  than  that  of 


t  Curier,  Le^na  d'Anat.  Comp.  torn.  iii.  page  160,  373, 
448,  465,  480.    Rees's€yelop«dia,  artirle  Mak. 
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caniivoroiu  uiinialH ;  and  even  here  the  orang-outang 
retains  ila  accustomed  similarity. 

The  structure  of  the  human  frame  then  is  that  of 
one  fitted  to  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  in  every  essential 
particular.  It  is  true,  that  the  reluctance  to  abstain 
from  animal  food,  in  those  who  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  its  stimulus,  is  so  great  in  some  penwns 
of  weak  minds,  as  to  be  scarcely  overcome;  but  this 
is  &r  fipom  bringing  any  alignment  in  its  &vor.  A 
Iamb,  which  was  fed  for  some  time  on  flesh  by  a 
ship's  crew,  refused  its  natural  diet  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  horses, 
sheep,  oxen,  and  even  wood-fngeons,  having  been 
taught  to  live  upon  fiesh,  until  they  have  lotheid  their 
natural  aliment  Young  children  evidently  prefer 
pastry,  oranges,  apples,  and  other  fruit,  to  the  flesh 
of  animals;  until,  by  the  gradual  depravation  of  the 
digestive  organs,  the  free  use  of  vegetables  has  for  a 
time  produced  serious  inconveniences ;  for  a  timet  I 
say,  since  there  never  was  an  instance  wherein  a 
cluaige  from  spirituous  liquon  and  animal  food  to 
vegetables  and  pure  water,  has  failed  ultimately  to 
invigorate  the  body,  by  rendering  ila  juices  bland 
and  consentaneous,  and  to  restore  to  the  mind  that 
cheerfiilneai  and  elasticity,  which  not  one  in  fifty 
poMOSioe  on  the  present  system.  A  love  of  strong 
liquon  is  also  with  difficulty  taught  to  infonts.  Al- 
most every  one  remembers  the  wry  iaces  which  the 
first  glav  of  port  produced.  Unsophisticated  instinct 
is  invariably  unerring ;  but  to  decide  on  the  fitness 
of  animal  food,  from  the  perverted  appetites  which 
its  constrained  adoption  produces,  is  to  faiake  the 
criminal  a  judge  in  his  own  cause :  it  is  even  worse, 
it  is  appealing  to  the  infatuated  drunkard  in  a  ques- 
tion of  the  salubrity  of  brandy. 

What  is  the  cause  of  morbid  action  in  the  animal 
system  f  Not  the  air  we  breathe,  for  our  fellow-deni- 
zens of  nature  breathe  the  same  uninjured ;  not  the 
water  we  drink,  (if  remote  from  the  pollutions  of 
man  and  his  inventions,*)  for  the  animals  drink  it  too; 
not  the  earth  we  tread  upon ;  not  the  unobscured 
sight  of  glorious  nature,  in  the  wood,  the  field,  or  the 
expanse  of  sky  and  ocean ;  nothing  that  we  are  or 
do  in  common  with  the  nndiseased  inhabitants  of  the 
forest  Something  then  wherein  we  difier  from  them: 
our  habit  of  altering  our  food  by  fire,  so  that  our  ap- 
petite is  no  longer  a  just  criterion  for  the  fitness  of  its 
gratificadon.  Except  in  children,  there  remain  no 
traces  of  that  instinct  which  determines,  in  All  other 
animals,  what  aliment  is  natural  or  otherwise ;  and 
so  perfectly  obliterated  are  they  in  the  reasoning  adults 
of  our  species,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  ui^e 
considerations  drawn  from  comparative  anatomy  to 
prove  that  we  are  naturally  frugivorous. 

Crimp  is  madness.  Madness  is  disease.  Whenever 
the  cause  of  disease  shall  be  discovered,  the  root, 
fronv.which  all  vice  and  misery  have  so  long  over- 
shadowed the  globe,  will  lie  bare  to  the  ax.  All  the 
exertions  of  man,  from  that  moment,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  tending  to  the  clear  profit  of  his  species.  No 
sane  mind  in  a  sane  body  resolves  upon  a  real 
crime.    It  is  a  man  of  violent  paaiions,  blood-«hot 


*  Tbs  neeessity  of  resorting  to  some  means  of  purifying 
water,  and  the  dissase  which  artws  from  its  adulteration 
in  civiliiad  countries,  is  sufficiently  appannt.-«ee  Dr. 
Laiku*s  Reporu  on  Cancer.  I  do  not  assert  that  the  use 
of  water  is  in  itself  unnatursl.  but  tliat  the  unperverted 
palate  would  swallow  no  liquid  ctpablc  of  oocaalttniag 


eyes,  and  swollen  veins,  that  alone  can  gmp  the 
knife  of  murder.    The  system  of  a  aimple  dks  pom- 
ises  no  Utopian  advanragea.   It  is  no  mere  idbraof 
legislation,  whilst  the  furious  paanoos  and  evil  fto> 
pensities  of  the  human  heart,  in  which  ii  lad  ia 
origin,  are  still  unassuaged.    It  strikes  at  the  re«l  of 
all  evil,  and  is  an  experiment  which  may  be  toHi 
with  success,  not  alone  by  nations,  but  by  sbsO  fl>- 
cieties,  families,  and  even  individuals^     likBoa» 
has  a  return  to  vegetable  diet  produced  the  ihgkai 
injury;  in  most  it  has  been  attended  with  cbsop* 
undeniably  beneficial.    Should  ever  a  pbyiictsD  br 
bom  with  the  genius  of  Locke,  I  am  twmiisilsil  ifasi 
he  might  trace  all  bodily  and  mental  denogeanft 
to  our  unnatural  habits,  as  clearly  as  that  phikBopher 
has  traced  all  knowledge  to  sanation.  What  piob&c 
sources  of  disease  are  not  those  minerml  and  vegels- 
ble  poisons  that  have  been  introduced  for  ila  exttrps- 
tion !  How  many  thousands  have  became  murdcRn 
and  robbers,  bigots  and  domestic  tyrant^  diootae 
and  abandoned  adventurers,  from  the  use  of  kt- 
mented  liquors!  who,  had  they  slaked  their  dyjitf 
only  with  pure  water,  would  have  lived  but  to  ^^ 
fuse  the  happiness  of  their  own  unperverted  feekofs. 
How  many  groundless  opinions  and  absurd  instiiatiao* 
have  nc4  received  a  general  sanction  limn  the  vtr 
tishness  and  intemperance  of  individuals !  Who  mil 
assert  that,  had  the  populace  of  Paris  setiified  thcsr 
hunger  at  the  ever-furnished   taUe  of  v^etabie 
nature,  they  would  have  lent  their  brutal  saffiage  to 
the  proscription-list  of  Robespierre  ?    Could  a  set  ef 
men,  whose  passions  were  not  perverted  by  oBoain- 
ral  stimuli,  look  with  coolness  on  an  auto  da  (e  ?   U 
it  to  be  behoved  that  a  being  of  gentle  frefaoA. 
rising  from  his  meal  of  roots,  would  take  delight  m 
sports  of  blood?    Was  Nero  a  man  ef  temperate 
life  ?  could  you  read  calm  health  in  his  cheek,  fluked 
with  ungovernable   propensities  of  hatred  for  the 
human  race  ?  Did  Muley  Ismael's  pulse  beat  evFii)>\ 
was  his  skin  transparent,  did  his  eyes  beam  witii 
healthfulness,  and  its  invariable  ooncomitantss  (hcei- 
fulness  and  benignity  ?    Though  history  h»  decide 
none  of  these  questions,  a  child  could  not  besitsie  ir- 
answer  in  the  negative.    Sorely* the  bile-cufibvd 
cheek  of.  Bonaparte,  his  wrinkled  hrow\  and  yeliow 
eye,  the  ceaseless  inquietude  of  his  nervous  syviesL 
speak  no  less  plainly  the  character  of  his  unrestu^ 
ambition  than  his  murdeis  and  his  victories,    li  » 
impossible,  had  Bonaparte  descended  from  a  rat^  of 
vegetable  feeders,  that  he  could  have  bad  either  ihe 
inclination  or  the  power  to  ascend  &e  throne  of  the 
Bourbons.    The  desire  of  tyranny  could  8carre)>  Ik 
excited  in  the   individual,   the  power  to  tynanar 
would  certainly  not  be  delegated  by  a  society  neir&<'r 
frenzied  by  inebriation  nor  rendered  impotent  mad 
irrational  by  disease.    Pregnant  indeed  with  inei- 
haustible  calamity  is  the  renunciation  of  instutrr.  as 
it  concerns  our  physical  nature;  arithaetic  rwioK 
enumerate,  nor  reason  perhaps  suspect,  the  mnhitv 
dinous  souroes  of  disease  in  civilised  lifo.     £vf« 
common  water,  that  apparently  tntM\«M^«  pabaiam. 
when  corrupted  by  the  filth  of  populMi  cities^  u  « 
deadly  and  insidnus  destroyer.*    Yf%/i}  can  wenrirr 
that  all  the  inducements  heU  out  by  God  hnswlf  in 
the  BiUe  to  virtue  should  have  been  vainer  than  a 
nurse's  tale;  and  that  those  dogmas,  by ifiiach  be  has 
there  excited  and  justified  the  most  foiocfafe  prc^ien. 


*  Lambe's  Beportt  on  Cancsv. 
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Mtiflit  ■hould  have  alone  been  deemed  eeiential; 
wfaikt  Chiiitiani  an  in  the  daily  practice  of  all  thow 
faabita,  which  have  infected  with  diiease  and  crime, 
not  ooly  the  reprobate  •ons,  bat  thoie  favored  chil- 
dren of  the  common  Fadier'i  lovef  Omnipotence 
itwlf  oonld  not  lave  them  from  the  conaequencei  of 
thii  original  and  oniverMil  an. 

There  ie  no  diaeaie,  bodily  or  mental,  which  adop* 
tion  of  T^etable  diet  and  pure  water  has  not  inlalli- 
bly  mitigated,  wherever  Uie  experiment  has  been 
frirly  tried.  Debility  is  graduoUy  converted  into 
strength,  disease  into  healthfolneas ;  madness,  in  all 
itB  hideous  variety,  from  the  ravings  of  the  fettered 
maniac,  to  the  unaccountable  irrationalities  of  ill 
temper,  that  make  a  hell  of  domestic  life,  into  a  calm 
and  oonaaderate  evenness  of  temper,  that  alone  might 
ofier  a  certain  pledge  of  the  future  moral  reformation 
of  sodeCy.  Chi  a  natural  system  of  diet,  old  age 
would  be  our  last  and  our  only  malady ;  the  term  of 
oar  eaaience  would  be  protracted ;  we  should  enjoy 
life,  and  no  longer  preclude  others  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it ;  all  sensational  delights  would  be  infi- 
nildy  more  exquisite  and  perfect ;  the  very  sense  of 
being  woold  then  be  a  continued  pleasure,  such  as 
we  now  feel  it  in  some  few  and  favored  moments  of 
ooj  youth.  By  all  that  is  sacred  in  our  hopes  for 
iStM  homan  race,  I  conjure  those  who  love  happiness 
and  truth,  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  vegetable  system. 
Reasoning  is  surely  superfluous  on  a  subject  whose 
mmii  an  experience  of  six  months  would  set  for 
ever  at  rssL  But  it  is  only  among  the  enlightened 
and  benevolent  that  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  appetite 
and  pr^udioe  can  be  expected,  even  though  its  ulti- 
mste  exceUenoe  should  not  admit  of  dispute.  It  is 
hand  easier,  by  the  sfaort-sigbted  victims  of  disease. 
Id  palliafe  their  torments  by  medicine,  than  to  pre- 
rvoit  diem  by  regimen.  The  vulgar  of  all  ranks  are  in- 
viriaUy  sensual  and  indocile  ,*  yet  I  cannot  but  feel 
myself  persuaded,  that  when  the  benefits  of  vegeta- 
ble diet  are  mathematically  proved ;  when  it  is  as 
clear,  that  those  who  live  naturally  are  exempt 
fhan  premature  death,  as  that  nine  is  not  one,  the 
Bust  sottish  of  mankind  wiU  feel  a  preference  to- 
wsids  a  long  and  tranquil,  contrasted  with  a  short  and 
psinfnl  life.  On  an  average,  out  of  sixty  pereons, 
four  die  in  three  years.  Hopes  are  entertained  that, 
in  April  1814,  a  statement  will  be  given,  that  sixty 
penons,  all  having  lived  more  than  three  years  on 
vegetables  and  pure  water,  are  then  in  perfect  health. 
Hon  than  two  yean  have  now  elapsed ;  not  one  of 
them  has  died  ,*  no  such  example  will  be  found  in  any 
sixty  persona  taken  at  random.  Seventeen  persons 
of  all  ages  (the  families  of  Dr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  New- 
ton) have  lived  for  seven  yean  on  this  diet  without 
a  death,  and  almost  without  the  slightest  illness.  Sure- 
ly, when  we  consider  that  some  of  these  were  infants, 
and  one  a  mart^  to  asthma  now  nearly  subdued,  we 
may  challenge  any  seventeen  persons  taken  at  ran- 
Eiom  in  this  city  to  exhibit  a  parallel  case.  Those 
Kvho  have  been  excited  to  question  the  rectitude  of 
nstabliahed  habits  of  diet,  by  these  loose  remarks, 
rihoald  oonsuU  IVIr.  Newton's  luminous  and  eloquent 
««y.* 

When  these  proois  come  fairly  before  the  world, 
and  are  clearly  seen  by  all  who  understand  arithmetic, 


•  "  Betnra  to  Nature,  or  Defencs  of  Vegetable  Begiinen." 
Csdell,  181L 


it  is  scarcely  possible  that  afastioencfi*from  aliments 
demonstrably  pemicioiis  should  not  become  univer- 
sal. In  proportion  to  the  number  of  proselytes,  so, 
will  be  the  weight  of  evidence ;  and  when  a  thou-' 
sand  persons  can  be  produced,  living  on  vegetables 
and  distilled  water,  who  have  to  dread  no  disease  but 
old  age,  the  world  will  be  compelled  to  regard  ani- 
mal flesh  and  fermented  liquore  as  slow  but  certain 
poisons.  The  change  which  would  be  produced  by 
sim|der  habits  on  political  economy  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable. The  monopolizing  eater  of  animal  flesh 
would  no  longer  destroy  his  constitution  by  devouring 
an  acre  at  a  meal,  and  many  loaves  of  bread  would 
cease  to  contribute  to  gout,  madness  and  apoplexy, 
in  the  shape  of  a  pint  of  porter,  or  a  dram  of  gin, 
when  appeasing  the  long-protracted  famine  of  the 
hard-working  peasant's  hungiy  babes.  Thequantity  of 
nutritious  vegetable  matter,  consumed  in  fottening  the 
carcass  of  an  ox,  would  afford  ten  times  the  sustenance, 
undepraving  indeed,  and  incapable  of  generating  die- 
ease,  if  gathered  immediately  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  The  most  fertile  districts  of  the  habitable  globe 
are  now  actually  cultivated  by  men  for  animals,  at  a 
delay  and  waste  of  aliment  absolutely  incapable  of 
calculation.  It  is  only  the  wealthy  that  can,  to  any 
great  degree,  even  now,  indulge  the  unnatural  cra- 
ving for  dead  flesh,  and  they  pay  for  the  greater 
Ucense  of  the  privilege  by  subjection  to  supernu- 
merary diseases.  Again,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that 
should  take  the  lead  in  this  great  reform,  would  in- 
sensibly become  agricultural ;  commerce,  with  all  its 
vice,  selfishness  and  corruption,  would  gradually  de- 
cline; more  natural  habits  would  produce  gentler 
mannen,  and  the  excessive  complication  of  political 
relations  would  be  so  far  simplified,  that  every  indi- 
vidual might  foel  and  understand  why  he  loved  his 
country,  and  took  a  personal  interest  in  its  welfore. 
How  would  England,  for  example,  depend  on  the 
caprices  of  foreign  rulen,  if  she  contained  within 
henelf  all  the  necessaries  and  despised  whatever 
ihey  possessed  of  the  luxuries  of  life  \  How  could 
they  starve  her  into  compliance  with  their  views  f 
Of  what  consequence  would  it  be  that  they  refused 
to  take  her  woollen  manufactures,  when  large  and 
fertile  tracts  of  the  island  ceased  to  be  allotted  to  the 
waste  of  pasturage  t  On  a  natural  system  of  diet,  we 
should  require  no  spices  from  India ;  no  wines  from 
Portugal,  Spain,  France,  or  Madeira ;  none  of  those 
multitudinous  articles  of  luxury,  for  which  every 
comer  of  the  globe  is  rifled,  and  which  are  the  causes 
of  so  much  individual  rivalship,  snch  calamitous  and 
sanguiimry  national  disputes.  In  the  history  of  mod- 
em times,  the  avarice  of  commercial  monopoly,  no 
less  than  the  ambition  of  weak  and  wicked  chieft, 
seems  to  have  fomented  the  tmiversal  discord,  to 
have  added  stubbornness  to  the  mistakes  of  cabinets, 
and  indocilit^  to  the  infatuation  of  the  people.  Let 
it  ever  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  direct  influence 
of  commerce  to  make  the  interval  between  the  rich- 
est and  tlie  poorest  man  wider  and  more  unconquer- 
able. Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  foe  to  every 
thing  of  real  worth  and  excellence  in  the  human 
character.  The  odious  and  disgusting  aristocracy 
of  wealth  is  built  upon  the  niins  of  all  that  is  good 
in  chivalry  or  republicanism  ;  and  luxury  is  the  fore- 
runner of  a  barbarism  scarce  capable  of  cure.  Is  it 
impossible  to  realize  a  state  of  society,  where  all  the 
energies  of  man  shall  be  directed  to  the  production 
of  his  solid  happineKl  Certainly,  if  thii  advantage 
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(the  olgect  of  all  political  speculation)  be  in  any 
degree  attainable,  it  is  attainable  only  by  a  oomrau- 
nity,  which  holds  out  no  factitious  incentives  to  the 
'avarice  and  ambition  of  the  few,  and  which  is  inter* 
nally  organized  for  the  liberty,  security  and  comfort 
of  the  many.  None  must  be  intrusted  with  power 
(and  money  is  the  oompletest  species  of  power)  who 
do  not  stand  pledged  to  use  it  exclusively  for  the 
general  benefit  But  the  use  of  animal  flesh  and 
fermented  liquors,  directly  militates  with  this  equal- 
ity of  the  rights  of  man.  The  peasant  cannot  gratify 
these  ftsfaionable  cravings  without  leaving  his  family 
to  starve.  Without  disease  and  war,  those  sweeping 
curtailers  of  population,  pasturage  would  include  a 
waste  too  great  to  be  afforded.  The  labor  requisite 
to  support  a  family  is  far  lighter*  than  is  usually 
supposed.  The  peasantry  work,  not  only  for  them* 
selves,  but  for  the  aristocracy,  the  army,  and  the  man- 
ufacturert. 

The  advantage  of  a  reform  in  diet  is  obviously 
greater 'than  that  of  any  other.  It  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  To  remedy  the  abuses  of  legislation, 
before  we  annihilate  the  propensities  fty  which  they 
are  produced,  is  to  suppose,  that  by  taking  away  the 
efiect,  the  cause  will  cease  to  operate.  But  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  system  depends  entirely  on  the  prose- 
lytism  of  individuals,  and  grounds  its  merits,  as  a 
benefit  to  the  community,  upon  the  total  change  of 
the  dietetic  habits  in  its  members.  It  proceeds  se- 
curely from  a  number  of  particular  cases  to  one  that 
is  univeml,  and  has  this  advantage  over  the  contra- 
ry mode,  that  one  error  docs  not  invalidate  all  that 
has  gone  before. 

Let  not  too  much  however  be  expected  from  this 
system.  The  healthiest  among  us  is  not  exempt  from 
hereditary  disease.  The  most  symmetrical,  athletic, 
and  long-lived,  is  a  being  inexpressibly  inferior  to 
what  he  would  have  been,  had  not  the  unnatural 
habits  of 'his  ancestors  accumulated  for  him  a  certain 
portion  of  malady  and  deformity.  In  the  most  per* 
feet  specimen  of  civilized  man,  something  is  still 
found  wanting  by  the  physiological  critic.  Can  a 
return  to  nature,  then,  instantaneously  eracidate  pre- 
dispositions that  have  been  slowly  taking  root  in  the 
silence  of  innumerable  ages  ?— Indubitably  not  All 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  from  the  moment  of  the 
relinquishing  all  unnatural  habits,  no  new  disease  is 
generated :  and  that  the  predisposiiion  to  hereditary 
maladies  gradually  perishes,  for  want  of  its  accustom- 
ed supply.  In  cases  of  consumption,  cancer,  gout, 
asthma,  and  scrofula,  such  is  the  invariable  tendency 
of  a  diet  of  vegetables  and  pure  water. 

Those  who  may  be  induced  by  these  remarks  to 
give  the  vegetable  system  a  fair  trial,  should,  in  the 
flnt  place,  dato  the  commencement  of  their  practice 
from  the  moment  of  their  conviction.  All  depends 
upon  breaking  through  a  pernicious  habit  resolutely 
and  at  once.  Dr.  Trottert  asserts,  that  no  drunkard 
was  ever  reformed   by  gradually  relinquishing  his 

*  It  bas  coDie  under  the  author's  experience,  that  some 
of  lbs  workmen  on  an  embankment  in  North  Wales,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  proprietor  to  pay 
them,  seldom  received  their  wages,  have  supported  larxe 
fhmllies  by  cultivating  small  spots  of  sterile  ground  by 
moonlight  In  the  notes  to  Pratt's  Poem,  "  Bread  of  the 
Poor,"  it  an  account  of  an  industrious  laborer,  who,  by 
working  in  a  small  garden,  before  and  after  his  day's 
task,  attained  to  an  enviable  state  of  independenee. 

t  Bee  Trotter  on  the  Nervous  Temperament, 


dram.      Animal  fleeh,  in  its  efferfa  on  iIk  bmsn 
stomach,  is  analogous  to  a  dram.   It  is  amihriB  tke 
kind,  though  diOering  in  the  degree,  of  ita  openbat 
Tlie  proselyte  to  a  pure  diet  must  be  wsned  to  n* 
pect  a  temporary  diminution  of  muscukr  itrai^ 
The  subtraction  of  a  powerful  stimultv  will  ssSce 
to  account  for  this  event.     But  it  is  only  tsmponiy. 
and  is  succeeded  by  an  equable  capalatity  fcr  oa- 
tion,  far  surpassing  his  jR>nner  various  and  floctosDsf 
strength.     Above  all,  he  will  acquire  an  saanestf 
breathing,  by  which  such  exertion  is  per&msd,  wA 
a  remarkable  exemption  from  that  painful  sod  diffi- 
cult  panting  now  folt  by  almost  every  <ne.  dkr 
hastily  cUmbtng  an  ordinary  mountain.    He  wiB  be 
eqnally  capable  of  bodily  exertion,  or  meotsl  9^ 
cation,  after  as  before  his  simple  meal.  He  «i&  M 
none  of  the  narcotic  efiecta  of  ordinaiy  diK  bm- 
bility,  the  direct  conaequenoe  of  exhansting  Ansli. 
would  yield  to  the  power  of  natural  and  tnaqvl 
impulsM.  He  will  no  longer  pine  imder  the  lettet^ 
of  ennui,  that  unconquerable  v?earinea  of  lifiMUR 
to  be  dreaded  than  death  itoel£    He  will  escape  thi 
epidemic  madness,  which  broods  over  its  own  iajm- 
ous  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  "  realiaes  die  beli  da: 
priests  and  beldams  feign.**     Every  man  ftn»  »  * 
were  his  god  from  his  own  character ;  to  tbe  ifi^iaty 
of  one  of  simple  habits,  no  offering  would  be  kmr 
acceptable  thin  the  happineaa  of  hn  erestum.  Hf 
would  be  incapable  oC  hating  or  peiseeatiDg  o^ 
for  the  love  of  God.    He  will  find,  raoreorer,  i  s^ 
tom  of  nmple  diet  to  be  a  system  of  perfect  epe 
curism.     He  will  no  longer  be  inoesssntly  ocraH 
in  blunting  and  destroying  those  organ  from  wbsrii 
he  expects  his  gratiiieatiorL     The  pleamni  «f  ^^ 
to  be  derived  from  a  dinner  of  potatoei^  beaa>,  pre« 
turnips,  lettuces,  witli  a  desaert  of  apples,  goo^b^* 
ries,  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  aDd,miiii*^ 
oranges,  apples  and  peara,  is  far  greater  ibm  is  sop- 
posed.   Those  who  wait  until  they  can  eat  thif  f»5in» 
fore  with  the  sauce  of  appetite  will  acunl^  }^ 
with   the  hypocritical  sensualist  at  a  lord-Barer  i 
feast,  who  declaims  against  the  pleasures  of  tbe  ttb'^ 
Solomon  kept  a  thousRind  concubines,  and  omx^  ^ 
despair  that  all  was  vanity.     The  man  vrlKse  bf 
piness  is  constituted  by  the  aodety  of  ooe  tni't^ 
woman,  would  find  some  difficulty  in  sympathir  ; 
with  the  disappointment  of  this  vencraWe  debeocbe*. 
I  address  myself  not  only  to  the  young  enibipe*^ 
the  ardent  devotee  of  truth  and  virtue,  the  pnrp«si 
passionate  moralist,  yet  unvitiated  by  tbe  cootaroo 
of  the  world.    He  will  embrace  a  pure  systen.  &^ 
its  abstract  truth,  its  beauty,  its  simplidtft  ^  " 
promiM  of  wide-extended  benefit ;  unlesi  c urtooi  h« 
turned  poison  into  food,  he  will  hate  tbe  bratxl  p'^ 
ures  of  the  chase  by  instinct ;  it  will  be  s  coo^a- 
plation  full  of  horror  and  disappointment  to  hi*  in^- 
that  beings  capable  of  the  grntlest  and  iikk!^  adnii^- 
ble  sympathies,   should  take  delight  m  the  dw''^ 
pangs  and  last  convulsions  of  dying  aniioal*-   ^"^^ 
elderly  man,  whose  youth  has  been  poisonrtl  ^  '"'- 
temperance,  or  who  has  lived  with  appsJvn'  w/»j^' 
tion,  and  is  afflicted  with  a  variety  of  Iwinfol  r-i> 
dies,  would  find  his  account  iu  a  beneficial  chAn?* 
produced  without  the  risk  of  poisonoo*  m€«}iflc?^ 
The  mother,  to  whom   the   perpetual  rwticwr* 
of  disease,  and    unaccountable  deatha  inridcnt  ^' 
her  children,  are  the  causes  of  incurahle  on'^F' 
piness,  wouM  on  this  diet  experience  the  ««i»fiii*  "■' 
of  beholding   their   perpetual  health  and  nstDrs- 
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pbyfuliMM.*  The  inoit  ▼aliuble  lives  are  daily  de- 
mtoy^d  by  dheMBa,  that  it  m  dmngerom  to  palliate 
and  iropoMible  to  cure  by  medicine.  How  much 
bnger  will  man  continue  to  pimp  for  ihe  gluttony  of 
death,  hit  meet  insidioui,  im|dacable,  and  eternal 
foe? 

Xi»rratf  mini  6t  ^lu^ovuri  tU  itiUnrra  KaraXiir&rrtt 

On  ydf  tht  hnw  a»$pAw^  kotH  ^9tv  t6  Mipm^ycTv, 
9pmr99  pH  iw^  rmr  wmpdirmw  JirXa^rat  7%t  Kar«a«c9iK> 


*  Bee  Mr.  Newtoa'a  book.  His  children  are  the  meet 
beaatiful  and  healthy  creatures  it  is  poasible  to  conceive ; 
tbeprla  are  perfect  models  for  a  sculptor;  their disposi- 
tioos  are  also  the  most  gentle  tad  conciliating ;  the  Judi- 
aoua  treatment,  which  they  experience  in  other  points, 
msy  be  a  correlative  cause  of  this.  In  the  flrit  five  years 
of  their  life,  of  18,000  children  that  are  born,  7,S00  die  of 
various  diseases ;  and  how  many  more  of  those  that  sur- 
vive are  not  rendered  miserable  by  maladies  not  immedi* 
ately  mortal?  The  quality  and  quantity  of  a  woman's 
Dilk  are  materially  injured  by  the  use  of  dead  flesh.  In 
aa  island  near  Iceland,  where  no  vegetables  are  to  be  got, 
the  children  invariably  die  of  tetanus,  before  they  are 
three  weeks  old,  and  the  population  is  supplied  from  the 
main  land.— 8ir  G.  M acxbmzii's  mu.  qf  lulaud.  See  ahm 
fails,  chapi  i.  pages  Sa,  54,  M. 


OM(v  Y^P  ^in  ^  iv$pSwmt  vUpa  nav  tni  9apK»^lq. 
yeyov^rwv,  oi,  ^(p4*v6nii  x<^«vf,  oic  i^tnn  {r^xof  oh 
Tpaxyrtft  Udtrruiv  wp6ct9Ti¥f  oi  xoiX/af  tvrovla,  ra)  irviv 
Haro^  ^fidnit,  rpi^ai^  koI  KartpydaaoBai  iwar^  r6  ^ap^ 
Kai  KpiOUf  ;  dXX*  aiTdOiv  t,  6691^  rfj  Xcctfmrt  rwv  iUvrvv^ 
KOJ  Tif  vntxp&r^Ti  roS  ffoitd-nSf  koI  Vfi  fioXaJctfriyri  r^f 
yXucetfff  ra2  t^  w^os  ri}ptv  ^ittXiniTi  rov  w/v/iarof, 
t^Suwrai  ritv  vapKo^aytdy'  Et  it  Xtytlf  wc^Wvai  vtav 
ri¥  M  Tota^rnv  liioinvt  5  fio^ya  ^y^^^i  wpShw  aiT6t 
mr6mtvop,  dXX*  alirtff,  itA  otavrolt  fiil  j^ptfcdiitvot  KonSjf^ 
fti^Si  rvftiravif  pitii  ircA/Mc.  dXXJ  if  Xhxoif  Kai  ipxrot^  koL 
Xedvc<  ahr^  iri  Iv^ioict  ^ovno^etv,  SvcXt  impart  /3oSv, 
If  <rwfi«n  (rSv,  ^  apva  {  Xayiioy  iidp^fi^oVf  koI  ^dyc  irpee* 

Hfttif  ii  sSriiff  cv  TV  fiiai^^vy  rpv^pttVf  &9T»  i^jfov  rd 
Kpiat  upovayoptiopitv^  tlra  ti^ft^  ir^a;  dvH  rh  Kpiat  j/e- 
/ic0a,  ivaiuyv&irrts  iXoiev,  oi vev,  /(Ac,  yipov,  8^of,  ^  iia^ 
ftafft  TvpttiKots,  'Aji^a^tffOfC,  &9Wtp  5vrw(  mxpSv,  hro/^i" 
a(ovTtf,  Ka\  yip  Brwt  ahntv  ^i aXo^/rrwv  koI  paKax^h^ 
ruv  Kai  tpivov  rtvd  Kptveanivvjwv  ipyav  icri  r9^  irtf/tp 
KpaT^oat  Koi  iiaKpaniOHviii  ii  ittvdf  fiaatfnfras  //iiroii? 
Kot  voadietf  ave^^idf, 

Ourw  ri  wpiiTov  aypt6v  ri  (^Sov  HptMri  kuI  KUKc/bpyw 
tlra  ipvif  Tis  Ii  ix^it  ffXcv^ro*  ml  yctfe/icyev,  o0ro  ce) 
rpo/icXrrifvav  cv  UdvQis  rb  viko^p  irri  0oiv  ipydrriv  !f\$tt 
Koi  rd  Kocpov  itpdSarov  nai  rdv  elKOvpov  iXtKrp6ova*  coi 
KaraftiKpiv  o^to  rflv  ivXtimdw  mv^avrtt^  hiafayi^ 
avOpuxuVf  Koi  f699Vi  Koi  mXipcvi  itpaStX^tv. 

nXovr.  wtpi  nn  eapce^cXinf. 


fHUatUtv ;  w  tlir  Sbyftrf t  of  SbalUtt^ir. 


Nondum  amabam,  et  amare  amabam,  qaierebaro  quid  amarem  amana  amare. 

On^esv.  St.  Jtugmt^ 


PREFACE. 


The  poem  entitled  '*  Alaator/*  may  be  considered  as 
allegorical  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  situations 
of  the  human  mind.  It  represents  ar  youth  of  uncor- 
rapted  feelings  and  adventurous  genius  led  forth  by 
an  imagination  inflamed  and  purified  through  ftmi- 
liarity  with  all  that  is  excellent  and  majestic,  to  the 
oootemplation  of  the  univeise.  He  drinks  deep  of 
the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  is  still  insatiate. 
The  magniflcence  and  beauty  of  the  external  world 
ainlBi  piofoundly  into  the  frame  of  his  conception^ 
and  aAwds  to  their  modifications  a  variety  not  to  be 
exhausted.  So  long  as  it  is  possible  for  his  desires 
to  point  towards  objects  thus  infinite  and  unmeasured, 
he  is  joyous,  and  tranquil,  and  self-possessed.  But 
the  period  arrives  when  these  objects  cease  to  suf- 
fice. His  mind  is  at  length  suddenly  awakened,  and 
thirsts  for  intercourse  with  an  intelligence  similar  to 
itael£  lb  images  to  himself  the  being  whom  he 
knrea  conversant  with  speculations  of  the  sublhnest 
and  most  perflsot  natures,  the  vision  in  which  he 


embodies  his  own  imaginations  unites  all  of  wonder- 
ful, or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the  poet,  the  philoso- 
pher, or  the  lover  could  depicture.  The  intellectual 
faculties,  the  imagination,  the  flmctions  of  sense,  have 
their  respective  requisitions  on  the  sympathy  of  cor- 
responding powers  in  other  human  beings.  The  Poet 
is  represented  as  uniting  these  requisitions,  and  at- 
taching them  to  a  single  image.  He  seeks  in  vain 
for  a  prototype  of  his  conception.  Blasted  by  his 
disappointment,  he  descends  to  an  untimely  grave. 
The  picture  is  not  barren  of  instruction  to  actual 
men.  The  Poet's  self-centred  seclusion  was  avenged 
by  the  furies  of  an  irresistible  passicm  puisuing  him 
to  speedy  ruin.  But  that  power  which  strikes  the 
luminaries  of  the  world  with  sudden  darkness  and 
extinction,  by  awakening  them  to  too  exquisite  a  per- 
ception of  its  influences,  dooms  to  a  slow  and  poison- 
ous decay  those  meaner  spirits  that  dare  to  atgura  its 
dominion.  Their  destiny  is  more  atyect  and  inglori- 
ous, as  their  delinquency  is  more  contemptible  and 
pernicious.  They  who,  deluded  by  no  generous  ei^ 
ror,  instigated  by  no  sacred  thirst  of  doubtful  know- 
ledge, duped  by  no  illustrious  superstition,  loving 
nothing  on  this  earth,  and  cheriahing  no  hopes  be- 
yond, yet  keep  aloof  from  sympathies  with  thiir  kind, 
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rejoicing  neither  in  hunmn  jo^  nor  niouniing  with 
human  grief,*  these,  and  luch  aa  they,  have  their 
apportioned  curse.  Thejr  languish,  because  none 
feel  with  them  their  common  nature.  They  are 
morally  dead.  They  are  neither  friends,  nor  lovers, 
nor  faUiers,  nor  citizens  of  the  world,  nor  beneftctors 
of  their  country.  Antong  those  who  attempt  to  exist 
without  human  sympathy,  the  pure  and  tender-hearted 
perish  through  the  intensity  and  passion  of  their 
search  after  its  communities,  when  the  vacancy  of 
their  spirit  suddenly  makes  itself  felt  All  else,  sel- 
fish,  blind,  and  torpid,  are  those  unforeseeing  multi- 
tudes who  constitute,  together  with  their  own,  the 
lasting  misery  and  loneliness  of  the  world.  Those 
who  lovo  not  their  fellow-beings,  live  unfruitful  lives, 
and  prepare  for  their  old  age  a  miserable  grave. 

The  good  die  first. 
And  those  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer's  dost, 
Bum  to  the  socket! 

December  14,  1815. 


ALASTOR; 

OR,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOLITUDE 


Eaxtb,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotheriiood  I 

If  our  great  Mother  has  imbued  my  soul 

With  au|^t  of  natural  piety  to  feel 

Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with  mine ; 

If  dewy  mom,  and  odorous  noon,  and  even, 

^th  sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers. 

And  solemn  midnight's  tingling  silentness ; 

If  autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood, 

And  winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 

Of  starry  ice  the  gray  grass  and  bare  boughs ; 

If  spring's  voluptuous  pantings  when  she  breathes 

Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to  me ; 

If  no  bright  bird,  insect  or  gentle  beast 

I  consciously  have  ii\jured,  but  still  loved 

And  cherish'd  these  my  kindred  ; — then  forgive 

This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdraw 

No  portion  of  your  wonted  favor  now ! 

Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world ! 
Favor  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only ;  I  have  watch'd 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps, 
Aiu!  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries.     I  have  made  my  bed 
In  chamels  and  on  coffins,  where  black  death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from  thee, 
Hoinng  to  still  these  obsUnata  questionings 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  lone  ghost. 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are.     In  lone  aind  silent  hours, 
Wlien  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  its  own  stillness, 
Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchemyit 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope. 
Have  I  mix'd  awful  talk  and  asking  looks 
With  my  most  innocent  love,  until  strange  tears. 
Uniting  with  those  breathless  kisses,  made 
Such  magic  as  compels  the  charmed  night 
To  render  up  thy  charge :  and,  though  ne'er  yet 
Thou  hast  unvf'il'd  thy  inmost  sanctuary. 


Enough  from  incommtmicable  dream. 

And  twilight  phantasms,  and  deep  noonday  ^tn^ 

Has  shone  within  me.  that  serenely  now. 

And  moveless  as  a  long-forgotten  lyre. 

Suspended  in  the  solitary  dome 

Of  some  mysterious  and  deserted  ftne, 

I  wait  thy  breath.  Great  Parent,  that  iny  atnin 

May  modulate  with  murmurs  of  the  air, 

And  motions  of  the  forest  and  the  sea. 

And  voice  of  living  beings,  and  woven  hjmns 

Of  night  and  day,  and  the  deep  heart  of  msn. 

There  was  a  Pbet  whose  untimely  tomb 
No  human  hands  with  pious  reverence  resi'd, 
But  the  charm'd  eddies  of  autumnal  wiadi 
Built  o'er  his  mouldering  Ixmes  a  pyramid 
Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  waste  wiMeraea; 
A  lovely  youth! — ^no  mourning  maiden  dsd^'d 
With  weeping  flowers,  or  votive  cyprsM  wretdL 
The  lone  couch  of  his  everiasting  sleep: 
Gentle,  and  brave,  and  generous,  no  lom  fatid 
Breathed  o'er  his  dark  fate  one  melodkrai  ngb: 
He  lived,  he  died,  he  sung,  in  solitude. 
Strangers  have  wept  to  bear  Us  passionstn  notei. 
And  virgins,  as  unknown  he  past,  have  ngb'd 
And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  vrikl  eysi. 
Hie  fire  of  thoae  sofl  orbs  has  ceased  to  bun. 
And  Silence,  too  enamor'd  of  that  voice. 
Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  oelL 


By  solemn  vision  and  bright  silver  dresn, 
His  infancy  was  nurtured.     Every  aght 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambisot  air, 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses. 
The  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips ;  and  all  of  gnst. 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  psH 
In  truth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 
And  knew. '  When  early  youth  had  past,  he  leA 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home. 
To  seek  strange  tnitlis  in  undisoover'd  Isodi- 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wildernca 
Has  lured  his  fearless  stepe ;  and  he  hss  boaglii 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  fiom  ■strsge  n*^ 
His  rest  and  food.     Nature's  most  secret  itepi 
He,  like  her  shadow,  has  puraued,  where'er 
The  red  volcano  overcanopies 
Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
With  burning  smoke ;  or  where  bitumen  lakei, 
On  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 
With  sluggish  surge ;  or  where  the  secret  caiei 
Rugged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  spring 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domei 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls, 
frequent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear  ihriuo 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite- 
Nor  had  that  scene  of  ampler  m^jes^ 
Than  gems  of  gold,  the  varying  roof  of  hesveo 
And  the  green  earth,  lost  in  his  heart  it«  cltim 
To  love  and  wonder;  he  would  linger  long 
In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  hie  hone. 
Until  the  doves  and  squirrels  \«'Ould  psrtske 
From  his  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless  food, 
Lured  by  the  gentle  meaning  of  hii  looks. 
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And  th«  wild  aatelope,  that  ttarta  whene'er 
The  dry  leaf  rartlee  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Her  timid  eteps,  to  gaze  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own. 

His  wandering  step* 
.  Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visited 
The  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old  : 
Atheos,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  itood  Jerusalem,  the  fidlen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  whatsoe'er  of  strange, 
Sculptor'd  on  alabaster  obelisk. 
Of  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  aphinx. 
Dark  Ethiopia  on  her  deaert  hills 
Conceala    Among  the  ruin'd  templea  there, 
StapendooB  columns,  and  wild  images 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  demona  watch 
The  Zodiac'a  Ixaien  myatery,  and  dead  men 
Hang  their  mate  tfaoogbts  on  the  mute  walls  around. 
He  liDger'd,  poring  on  memorials 
Of  the  world's  youth,  through  the  long  burning  day 
Cued  00  those  speechless  shapes,  nor,  when  the  moon 
FiU'd  the  mysterious  balls  with  floating  shades 
Suspended  he  that  task,  but  ever  gazed 
And  pzed,  till  meaning  on  his  vacant  mind 
Flaah'd  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 
The  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birth  of  time. 

Meantime  an  Arab  maiden  brought  his  food. 
Her  daily  portion,  from  her  father'a  tent. 
And  spread  her  matting  for  hia  couch,  and  stole 
From  duties  and  repose  to  tend  his  steps : — 
^Danor'd,  yet  not  daring  for  deep  awe 
1'oepeak  her  love  .■ — and  watch'd  his  nightly  sleep, 
Sleepless  herself,  to  gaze  upon  his  lips 
Farted  in  slumber,  whence  the  regular  breath 
Of  innocent  dreams  arose :  then,  when  red  mom 
Made  paler  tfie  pale  moon,  to  her  cold  home, 
Wilder'd  and  wan  and  panting,  she  retum'd 

The  Poet  wandering  on,  through  Arabie 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste, 
And  o'er  the  aerial  mountaiits  which  pour  down 
Indns  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves. 
In  joy  and  exultation  held  hia  way. 
Till  in  the  vale  of  Cachmire,  fiir  within 
Its  loneliest  dell,  where  odorous  plants  entwine 
^eath  the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower, 
^^e  a  aparkling  rivulet  he  atretch'd 
His  languid  limbe.     A  vision  on  his  sleep 
'^ere  came,  a  dream  of  hopea  that  never  yet 
Had  fluah'd  his  check.    He  dream'd  a  veiled  maid 
^te  near  him,  talking  in  low  silver  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought :  its  music  long, 
like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
^  nuny-color'd  woof  and  ahifting  hues. 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  theme. 
And  lofly  hopes  of  divine,  liberty, 
Thoughts  the  moat  dear  to  him,  and  poesy, 
Herself  a  poet     Soon  the  solemn  mood 
^  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
A  permeating  Bre :  wild  numbera  then 
%e  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 


Subdued  by  ita  own  pathos :  her  fiur  hands 

Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange  harp 

Strange  symphony,  and  in  their  branching  veins 

The  eloquent  blood  told  an  inefiable  tale. 

The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heard  to  fill 

The  pauses  of  her  music,  and  her  breath 

Tumultuously  accorded  with  those  fito 

Of  intermitted  song.     Sudden  she  rose, 

As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 

Its  bursting  burthen :  at  the  sound  he  tum'd. 

And  saw  by  the  worm  light  of  their  own  life 

Her  glowing  .limbs  beneath  the  sinuous  veil 

Of  woven  wind ;  her  outspread  arms  now  bare. 

Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of  night. 

Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 

Outstretch'd,  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly. 

His  strong  heart  sunk  and  sicken'd  with  excess 

Of  love.  He  rear'd  his  shuddering  limbs,  and  qnell'd 

His  gasping  breath,  and  spread  his  arms  to  meet 

Her  panting  bosom : — she  drew  back  awhile, 

Then,  ]rielding  to  the  irresistible  joy, 

With  frantic  gesture  and  short  breathless  cry 

Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 

Now  blackness  veil'd  his  dizzy  eyes,  and  night 

Involved  and  swallow'd  up  the  vision ;  sleep, 

Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  oouise, 

Roll'd  back  its  impulle  on  his  vacant  bnio. 


Roused  l^  the  shock,  he  started  from  his 

The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 

Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills, 

The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods, 

Spread  round  where  he  stood.— Whither  have  fled 

The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 

Of  yesternight  ?  The  sounds  that  soothed  his  sleep, 

The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  earth. 

The  joy,  the  exaltation?  His  wan  eyes 

Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 

As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 

The  spirit  of  aweet  human  love  has  sent 

A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spum'd 

Her  choicest  giOs.    He  eagerly  punues 

Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  that  fleeting  shade : 

He  overleaps  the  bound.     Alas !  alas ! 

Were  limbs  and  breath,  and  being  intertwined 

Thus  treacherously  ?  Lost,  lost,  fi>r  ever  lost. 

In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep. 

That  beautiful  shape !  does  the  dark  gate  of  death 

Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 

O  Sleep?  Does  the  bright  arch  of  rainbow  clouds, 

AikI  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm  lake, 

Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth. 

While  death's  blue  vault  with  lotheliest  vapors  hung. 

Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  grave  exhales 

Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day. 

Conduct,  O  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  realms  f 

This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flow'd  on  his  heart, 

The  insatiate  hope,  which  it  awaken'd,  stung 

His  brain  even  like  despair. 


WhUe  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  Poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.    At  night  the  passion  came, 
Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distemper'd  dream. 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him  forth 
Into  the  darkness. — As  an  eagle  grasp'd 
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ij^pieciouM  ebarge,  and  rilent  death  expoied, 
^faithleat,  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure, 


/a 


With  doubtful  smile  mocking  ita  own  stiaDgcdanBi. 


'^f^'^  ^y^tnifft^ blind  - 

^^  ?Jr  rA*  *»*;  JS^ihe  desolated  tombs 
ijJSS^ Vj^^^  10 every  wind 
J^Ftrtb*^  "JSt  vnldly  he  wander'd  on, 

^y  s^'fjg,  iiis  life  the  brooding  care 
geaii'^  ^  on  <'"  decaying  flame. 
T^baf  ^*^^h^  iimbs  were  lean ;  hia  scatter'd  hair, 
Jiffd  ''^^^0  autumn  of  straDge  sufleiing, 
SepedJ^y     in  ihe  wind ;  bis  Ustleta  band 
Saag  j^deed  bone  within  ita  wither'd  aUn ; 
y^aod  tb«  It*'^'^  ^at  consumed  it,  shone 
^^'  -  faroB^  burning  secretly 
Kvoin  bis  dark  eyea  alone.    Tfab  cottagers, 
^^  fOQiaten'd  wilh  human  charily 
His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 
Their  Beeting  visitant    The  mountaineer. 
Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 
That  spectral  form,  deem'd  that  the  S]Mrit  of  wind, 
With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 
Disturbing  not  the  driHed  snow,  had  paused 
In  his  career.     The  infant  would  conceal 
Hia  troubled  visage  in  his  mother's  robe. 
In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes, 
To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 
Of  afler-times :  but  youthful  maidens  taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 
That  wasted  him,  would  call  biro  with  false  names 
Brother,  and  ihend,  would  press  his  pallid  hand 
At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 
Of  his  departure  from  their  ftther's  door. 


At  length  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshee— «  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.     A  swan  was  there 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approach 'd,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  imraeaHurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight : — **  Thou  hast  a  home, 
Beautiful  bird :  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home, 
Where  tliy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  dowTiy  neck 
With  thino.  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  ibnd  joy. 
And  what  am  T,  that  I  should  linger  here, 
\Vith  voire  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying  notes. 
Spirit  more  va««t  than  thine,  frame  more  attuned 
To  beauty,  wasting  these  surpassing  powers 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,  and  heaven, 
That  echoes  not  my  thoughts  ?"  A  gloomy  smile 
Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  quivering  lips. 
For  sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 


Startled  by  his  own  thoughts  he  look'd  aioosd. 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  mm  a  agh 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep  mind. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  impatient  wandering  of  his  gue. 
It  hcul  been  long  abandon'd,  lor  its  aides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joiitt 
Sway'd  with  the  undulations  of  the  tide^ 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark. 
And  meet  h>ne  Death  on  the  drear  ooeao'i  mite; 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Shadow  ky?ai 
The  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep» 

The  day  was  (air  and  sunny :  sea  and  sky 
Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the  wind 
Swept  strongly  from  the  shore,  blackening  the  mm 
Following  his  eager  soul,  the  wanderer 
Leap'd  in  the  boat,  he  spread  his  cloak  aktft 
On  the  bare  mast,  and  took  his  lonely  sest, 
And  feh  the  boat  speed  o*er  the  tranqnil  ms 
Like  a  torn  cloud  before  the  hurricane. 

As  one  that  m  a  silver  vinon  floats 
Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  winds 
Upon  resplendent  clouds,  ao  rapidly 
Along  the  dark  and  ruffled  waters  fled 
The  straining  boat — A  whirlwind  swept  it  oo. 
With  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  ibrce, 
Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed  sea. 
The  waves  arose.     Higher  and  higher  itUl 
Their  flerce  necks  writhed  beneath  tne  tanp*'« 

scourge. 
Like  serpents  sirugi^ling  in  a  vulture's  gn9p> 
Calm  and  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 
Of  wave  running  on  wave,  and  blast  on  blast 
Descending,  and  black  flood  on  whirlpool  diiveo 
With  dark  obliterating  courae,  he  sate : 
As  if  their  genii  were  the  ministers 
Appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  light 
Of  those  beloved  cyeit,  the  Poet  sate 
Holding  the  steady  helm.     Evening  came  on. 
The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 
High  'mid  the  shilling  domes  of  sheeted  tpnj 
That  canopied  his  path  o'er  the  waste  deep; 
Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east. 
Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  lo<*> 
O'er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day; 
Night  fellow'd,  clad  with  stars.    On  every  «de 
More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 
Of  ocean's  mountainous  uiuite  to  mutual  war 
Rush'd  in  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to  raock 
The  calm  and  spangled  sky.    The  little  boat 
Still  fled  before  the  slorm ;  still  fled,  like  fbsm 
Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  wintry  river ; 
Now  pausing  on  the  e<Ige  of  the  riven  vnve; 
Now  leaving  far  behind  the  bursting  msai 
That  fell,  convulsing  ocean.    Safely  fled— 
As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  ferra 
Had  been  an  elemental  god. 

At  midnight 
The  moon  arose :  and  lo !  tlie  ethereal  clift 
Of  Caucasus,  whoso  icy  summits  »hone 
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Among  the  ilBn  like  minlight,  and  aroand 
Whose  cavem*d  txiae  the  whirlpools  and  the  waves 
Bunting  and  eddying  irredstibly 
Rage  and  resound  for  ever. — ^Who  shall  save  ? 
The  boat  fled  on, — ihe  boiling  torrent  drove, — 
The  crags  closed  round  with  black  and  jagged  arms. 
The  shattered  mountain  overhung  the  sea. 
And  faster  still,  beyond  all  human  speed. 
Suspended  on  the  sweep  of  the  smooth  wave, 
The  little  boat  was  driven.    A  cavern  there 
Yawn'd,  and  amid  its  slant  and  winding  depths 
Inguird  the  rushing  sea.    Thf  boat  fled  on 
With  unielaxing  speed.    "  Vision  and  Love !  '* 
The  Poet  cried  aloud,  **  I  have  beheld 
The  path  of  thy  departure.    Sleep  and  death 
Shall  not  divide  us  long.*' 

The  boat  pursued 
The  wiDdings  of  the  cavern. — Daylight  shone 
At  length  upon  that  gloomy  river's  flow ; 
Now,  where  the  fiercest  war  among  the  wavea 
b  calm,  oo  the  unfathomable  stream 
Tlie  boat  moved  slowly.   Where  the  moontain  riven 
Exposed  those  black  depths  to  the  azure  sky, 
Eie  yet  the  flood's  enormous  volume  ibU 
Even  to  the  hose  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  diook  the  everlasting  rocks,  the  mass 
Fill'd  with  one  whirlpool  all  that  ample  chasm ; 
Stair  above  stair  the  eddying  waters  rose. 
Circling  immeasurably  fast,  and  laved 
With  alternating  dash  the  gnarled  roots 
Of  mighty  trees,  that  stretch'd  their  giant  arras 
in  darkness  over  it    J'  the  midst  was  leA, 
Reflecting,  yet  distorting  every  cloud, 
A  pool  of  treacherous  and  tremendous  calm. 
Seized  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream, 
With  diny  swifln^s,  round,  and  round,  and  round, 
Ridge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose. 
Till  on  the  verge  of  the  extremest  curve. 
Where  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank 
The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glassy  quiet  'mid  those  battling  tides 
h  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering.    Shall  it  sink 
Down  the  at^ss  ?  Shall  the  reverting  stress 
Of  that  resistless  gulf  embosom  it  ? 
Now  shall  it  fall  ?  A  wandering  stream  of  wind, 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded 

sail, 
And,  lo !  with  gentle  motion  between  banks 
Of  rooHsy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream. 
Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  sails,  and,  hark ! 
Tlie  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar 
With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical  woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 
A  Uttle  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove  . 

Is  dosed  by  meeting  bankv,  whose  yellow  flowen 
For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes. 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calra.    Tlie  wave 
<X  the  boat's  motion  marr'd  their  pensive  task. 
Which  naught  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wind, 
Or  falling  spear-gram,  or  their  own  decay 
Had  e'er  disturbed  before.    The  Poet  long'd 
To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  witherM  hair, 
But  on  hm  heart  its  solitude  retum'd. 
And  he  forbore.    Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 
In  those  flush'd   cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy 

fiwne, 
H^  yet  perfbrm'd  its  ministry :  it  hung 
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Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 
Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the  floods 
Of  night  close  over  it 


The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vale  embusoms.    There,  huge  caves, 
Scoop'd  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aery  rocks. 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Poet's  path,  as  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  God,  or  mightier  Death, 
He  sought  in  Nature's  dearest  haunt  tome  bank. 
Her  cradle,  and  his  sepulchre.    More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate^the  oak. 
Expanding  its  immeasurable  arms. 
Embraces  the  light  beach.    The  pyntmida 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below, 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hong 
Tremulous  and  pale.    Like  restless  serpenti,  clodied 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
Starr'd  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  gny  trunks,  and  as  gamesome  in&nts'  eyes. 
With  gentle  meanings,  and  most  innocent  wiles. 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love. 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs, 
Uniting  their  close  union ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  net-work  of  the  dark-blue  light  of  day, 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.    Sofl  mossy  lawna 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells, 
Fragnmt  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooma 
Minute  yet  beautiful.    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jaa- 

mine, 
A  soul-dissolving  odor,  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Hirough  the  dell, 
Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen ;  beyond,  a  well. 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  roost  translucent  wave. 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above. 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  tlieir  chasms : 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair, 
Or,  painted  bin],  sleeping  beneath  the  moon, 
Or  gorgeous  imect  floating  motionless. 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  thdr  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 


Hither  the  Poet  came.    His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain ;  as  the  human  heart. 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave. 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.  He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves,  the  grass  that  sprung 
Startled  and  glanced  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
An  unaccustomed  presence,  and  tlie  soimd 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springa 
Of  that  dork  fountain  rose.    A  Spirit  scem'd 
To  stand  beside  him — clothed  in  no  bright  robes 
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In  folds  of  the  green  eerpent,  feele  her  breast 

Bum  with  tbo  poison,  and  precipitates 

Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm  and  cloud, 

Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  flight 

O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness :  thus  driven 

By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream, 

Beneath  the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night, 

Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  precipitous  dells, 

Startling  with  careless  step  the  moonlight  snake. 

He  fled — Red  morning  dawn*d  upon  his  flight, 

Shedding  the  mockery  of  its  vital  hues 

Upon  his  cheek  of  death.    He  wander'd  on  j 

Till  vast  Aomos  seen  from  Petn's  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud ; 

Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated  tombs 

Of  Psrthian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 

Their  waiting  dust,  wildly  he  wuider'd  on. 

Day  after  day,  a  weary  waste  of  komv. 

Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 

That  ever  fed  on  iia  decaying  flame. 

And  now  his  limbs  were  lean ;  his  scatter'd  hair, 

Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange  suflTeiing. 

Sung  dirges  in  the  wind ;  his  listless  hand 

Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  wither'd  skin ; 

Life,  and  the  lustre  that  consumed  it,  shone 

As  in  a  furnace  burning  secretly 

From  his  dark  eyes  alone.    Tfab  cottagers. 

Who  moisten'd  with  human  charity 

His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 

Their  fleeting  visitant    The  mountaineer. 

Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 

That  spectral  form,  deem'd  that  the  Spirit  of  wind. 

With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 

DiHurbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 

In  his  career.    The  iniant  would  conceal 

His  troubled  visage  in  hie  mother's  robe*. 

In  terror  at  the  gkire  of  those  wild  eyes. 

To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 

Of  after-times :  but  youthful  maidens  taught 

By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 

That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names 

Brother,  and  ftiend,  would  press  his  palUd  hand 

At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 

Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door. 


At  length  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes-Hi  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  seashore.     A  swan  was  there 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approach'd,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeafiirable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight :-— *'  Tliou  hast  a  home. 
Beautiful  bird :  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home. 
Where  tliy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  ihino,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  tho  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 
And  what  am  I,  that  I  should  linger  here. 
With  voice  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying  notes. 
Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more  atttmed 
To  beauty,  wnvting  these  surpassing  powers 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,  aiid  heaven. 
That  echoes  not  my  thoughts  ?"  A  gloomy  smile 
Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  quivering  lips. 
For  sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 


Its  precious  charge,  and  silent  death  exposed, 
FaiilUess,  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lore, 
With  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  stcsDfedisnBt. 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts  he  lookd  tnmod. 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sigh 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep  miad. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  impatient  wandering  of  bis  pat. 
It  haid  been  long  abandon'd,  for  its  «des 
Gaped  viride  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  fiail  joioli 
Sway'd  with  the  imdulations  of  the  tide^ 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark. 
And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's  imte  { 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Siadow  lorn 
The  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep^ 

The  day  was  fair  and  sunny:  sea  and  sky 
Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the  wind 
Swept  strongly  firom  the  shore,  bladtenlogiheinTei 
Following  his  eager  soul,  the  vnndent 
Leap'd  in  the  boat,  he  spread  his  cloak  alofl 
On  the  bare  mast,  and  took  his  knely  seat. 
And  feh  the  boat  speed  o*er  the  tranquil  ms 
Like  a  torn  cloud  before  the  hurricane. 


As  one  that  in  a  silver  vision  floats 
Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  winds 
Upon  resplendent  clouds,  so  rapidly 
Along  the  dark  and  ruffled  waters  fled 
The  straining  boat — A  whirlwiiMl  swept  it  on. 
With  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force. 
Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed  ses. 
The  waves  arose.     Higher  and  higher  still 
Their  fierce  necks  writhed  beneath  the  tonpat 

scourge. 
Like  serpents  struggling  in  a  vulture's  gFUp. 
Calm  and  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 
Of  wave  running  on  wave,  and  blast  on  blsst 
Descending,  and  black  floud  on  whirlpool  dhveo 
With  dark  obliterating  ooune,  he  sate : 
As  if  their  genii  were  the  ministers 
Appointed  to  conduct  hira  to  the  light 
Of  those  beloved  even,  the  Poet  sate 
Holding  the  steady  helm.     Evening  came  on. 
The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 
High  'mid  the  shifting  domes  of  sheeted  tpnf 
That  canopied  his  path  o'er  the  waste  deep ; 
Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east, 
Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks 
O'er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day; 
Night  follow'd,  clad  with  stais.    On  every  n^e 
More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 
Of  ocean's  mountainous  waste  to  mutual  war 
Rush'd  in  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to  nock 
The  calm  and  spangled  sky.     The  litde  bost 
Still  fled  before  the  storm ;  still  fled,  like  fosoi 
Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  vvintry  river ; 
Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven  wave  ; 
Now  leaving  far  behind  die  bursting  msis 
That  fell,  convulsing  ocean.     Safely  fled— 
As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  fbnn 
Had  been  an  elemental  god. 


At  midnight 
The  moon  arose :  and  lo !  tlie  ethereal  clifK 
Of  Caucasus,  whoso  icy  summits  shone 
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Among  the  stan  like  sunlight,  and  around 

Whose  csvem'd  beae  the  whirlpools  and  the  waves 

Biusting  and  eddying  irresiBtibly 

Rage  and  resound  for  ever. — Who  shall  save  7 

The  boat  fled  on,^ — ^the  boiling  torrent  drove, — 

The  crags  cloeed  round  with  black  and  jagged  arms, 

The  shattered  mounlain  overhung  the  sea. 

And  fiwter  still,  beyond  all  human  speed. 

Stupended  oa  the  sweep  of  the  smooth  wave, 

The  liule  boat  was  driven.    A  cavern  there 

Yawn'd,  and  amid  its  slant  and  winding  depths 

Ingulfd  the  rushing  sea.    Th^  boat  fled  on 

With  unrelaiing  speed.    "  Vision  and  Love !  '* 

The  Foet  cried  aloud,  **  I  have  beheld 

The  paih  of  thy  departure.    Sleep  and  death 

Shall  DOC  divide  us  k>ng.'* 

The  boat  pursued 
The  windings  of  the  cavern. — Daylight  shone 
At  length  upon  that  gloomy  river's  flow ; 
Now,  where  the  fiercest  war  among  the  wavea 
h  calm,  on  the  un&thomable  stream 
The  boat  moved  alowly.   Where  the  mountain  riven 
Ezpoaed  thoae  black  depths  to  the  azure  sky, 
£n  yet  the  flood's  enormous  volume  fell 
Even  to  the  base  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  sbocA  the  everhialing  rocks,  the  mass 
Fill'd  with  one  whirlpool  all  that  ample  chasm ; 
Staif  above  stair  the  eddying  waters  rose, 
Circling  immeasurably  fiwt,  and  laved 
With  alienating  dash  the  gnarled  roots 
^  nighty  trees,  that  stretch 'd  their  giant  arras 
1b  darknesi  over  it    I'  the  midst  was  left, 
Reflecting,  yet  distorting  every  cloud, 
A  pool  of  treacherous  and  tremendous  calm. 
^ized  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream, 
With  disy  swiftness,  round,  and  round,  and  round. 
Ridge  afler  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose, 
Till  on  the  verge  of  the  extremest  curve, 
Hliere  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank 
The  walera  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glasay  quiet  'mid  those  battling  tides 
^  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering.    Shall  it  sink 
ttewn  the  abyss  ?  Shall  the  reverting  stress 
^  that  resistless  gulf  embosom  it  ? 
Now  Bhall  it  fall  ?  A  wandering  stream  of  wind, 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded 

sail, 
And,  lo !  with  gentle  motion  between  banks 
Of  nxMy  ttope,  and  Oi^  a  placid  stream, 
Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  soils,  and,  hark ! 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  for  roar 
With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical  woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trreji  recede,  and  leave 
A  linlo  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove         • 
1«  cloied  by  meeting  bank.<),  whose  yellow  flowers 
For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes. 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.    TTlie  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motion  marr'd  their  pensive  task. 
Which  naught  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wind, 
^  falling  spear-grasfl.  or  their  own  decay 
'lad  e'er  disturbed  before.    Tlie  Poet  long'd 
To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  viritherM  hair, 
»«t  on  his  heart  its  solitude  retum'd. 
And  he  forbore.    Not  the  strong  impuhie  hid 
In  thoae  flush'd  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy 

fiome, 
™  yet  perlbnn'd  iia  ministry :  it  hung 
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Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 
Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the  floods 
Of  night  close  over  it 

The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vole  embusonu.    There,  huge  caveat 
Scoop'd  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aery  rocks. 
Mocking  its  moans,  respcmd  and  roar  for  ever. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Pbel's  path,  as  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  God,  or  mightier  Death, 
He  sought  in  Nature's  dearest  haunt,  some  bonk, 
Her  cradle,  and  his  sepulchre.    More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate— the  oak, 
Expanding  its  immeasurable  arms. 
Embraces  the  light  beach.    The  pyramidi 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below. 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky. 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 
Tremulous  and  pale.    Like  restless  serpenti,  clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  panudtes, 
Starr'd  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  aroimd 
The  gray  trunks,  and  as  gamesome  infimts*  eyes. 
With  gentle  meanings,  and  most  innocent  wiles. 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love. 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs, 
Uniting  their  close  union ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  net-work  of  the  dark-blue  light  of  day, 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.    Sofl  mossy  lawns 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooina 
Minute  yet  beautiful.    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jas- 
mine, 
A  soul-diasolving  odor,  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Hirough  the  dell. 
Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen ;  beyond,  a  well, 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  roost  translucent  wave, 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above, 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  tlieir  chasms : 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair, 
Or,  painted  birrl,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon, 
Or  gorgeous  inject  floating  motionless, 
Unconscions  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  th^r  glories  to  the  gaze  of  nooiL 


Hither  the  Poet  came.    His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain ;  as  the  human  heart. 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave, 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.  He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves,  the  grass  that  sprung 
Startled  and  glanced  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
An  unaccustomed  presence,  and  the  sound 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  tlie  secret  springs 
Of  that  dork  fountain  rose.    A  Spirit  soem'd 
To  stand  beside  him — clothed  in  no  bright  robes 
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Of  thadowy  silver  or  enshrining  light, 
Bonow'd  from  aught  the  visible  world  aflbrds 
Of  grace,  or  miyesty,  or  mystery ; 
But  undulating  woods,  and  silent  well. 
And  leaping  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  for  speech  assuming 
Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  and  it 
Were  all  that  was, — only — when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness — two  eyes, 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of  thought, 
And  seem'd  with  their  serene  and  azure  smiles 
To  beckon  him. 


Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursuing 
The  windings  of  the  dell. — ^The  rivulet 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flow'd.    Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moaa  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profound.  Now  on  the  polish'd  stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood  laughing  as  it  went : 
Then  through  the  plain  in  tranquU  wanderings  crept, 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness. — **  O  stream ! 
Whose  source  is  inacceaubly  profound, 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  ? 
Thou  imagest  my  life.    Thy  darksome  stillness. 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulfs. 
Thy  searchlesB  fountain  and  invisible  course 
Have  each  their  type  in  me :  and  the  wide  sky. 
And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What  oozy  cavern  or  what  wandering  cloud 
Contains  Uiy  waten,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside,  when  stretch'd 
Upon  thy  flowers  ray  bloodless  limbs  shall  waste 
r  the  passing  wind  I " 


Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  impress 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that  caught 
Strong  shuddering  from  his  burning  limbs.   As  one 
Roused  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move ;  yet,  not  like  him, 
Forgetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent, 
He  must  descend.   With  rapid  steps  ho  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  tlie  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest^s  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Gray  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and 

stemm'd 
The  struggling  brook :  tall  spires  of  windle^troB 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope, 
And  naught  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines. 
Branchless  and  blosted,  clench'd  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soil    A  gradual  change  was  here, 
Yet  ghastly.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away, 
The  smootb  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  while ;  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  8h<me,  gleam  stony  orbs :  so  from  his  steps 
Bright  ffowefs  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shaide 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds   . 
And  miurical  motions.    Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now 
RoU'd  through  the  labyrinthine  dell ;  and  there 
Fretted  a  path  through  its  descending  curves 


^tfa  its  wintry  speed.   On  every  side  urn  rm 
Rooks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms, 
lifled  their  black  and  barren  pinxttdes 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  predpioe 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  topi^ng  stones,  black  gulft,  and  yawmognm 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  vaiioai  taopiei 
To  the  loud  stream.    Lo !  Where  the  pM  eipifidi 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  bitaki, 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  ciagi^ 
To  overhang  the  world :  far  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  mooo 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mi^^  stresiim 
Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  InsUooi  glooa 
Of  leaden-color'd  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  ths  veige 
Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene. 
In  naked  and  severe  simplicity, 
Made  ccmtrast  with  the  universe.    A  pine. 
Rock-rooted,  stretch'd  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  Usit 
Yielding  one  only  response  at  each  pause, 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  honwlesi  stresai 
Minghng  its  solemn  song,  whilst  the  brosd  rira, 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  rugged  path, 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winds. 


Yet  the  gray  precipice,  and  solemn  pine 
And  torrent,  were  not  all ; — one  silent  nook 
Was  there.  Even  on  the  edge  of  thatvsit  noantub 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks. 
It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 
The  dark  earth,  and  the  bending  vault  of  ctii>- 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seem'd  to  soule 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.    Ivy  clasp'd 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  ana, 
And  did  embower  viith  leaves  for  ever  gttea. 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space 
Of  its  inviolated  floor ;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whiriwind  bow. 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves,  whose  deciy. 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rival  the  pride  of  summer.    *Tis  the  hsuDt 
Of  every  gentle  wind,  whose  breath  can  tesco 
The  vrilds  to  love  tranquillity.    One  step. 
One  human  step  alone,  has  ever  broken 
The  stillness  of  its  solitude : — one  voice 
Alone  inspired  it»  echoes ;— even  that  voice 
Which  hither  came,  floating  among  the  windB, 
And  led  the  loveliest  among  human  forms 
To  make  their  wild  haunts  the  depoailoiy 
Of  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  endiMd 
Its  m5tions,  reiuler  up  its  majesty. 
Scatter  its  music  on  the  unfeeling  slono* 
And  to  tho  damp  leaves  and  blue  cavern  nwe. 
Nurses  of  rainbow  flowers  and  blanching  too* 
Commit  flie  colors  of  that  varying  cheek, 
That  snowy  breast,  those  dork  and  drooping  ef» 


The  dim  and  homed  moon  hung  low,  and  powfl 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horizon's  veige 
That  overflow'd  its  mountains.    Yelk>w  miit 
Fiird  the  unbounded  atmosphere,  and  disnk 
Wan  moonlight  even  to  fulbess:  not  a  star 
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Sbone,  im  ■  •oond  wu  heud ;  the  very  winda, 

Danger**  griin  ptaymaleit  on  that  precipice 

Sept,  clflsp'd  in  his  emfance^-O,  stonn  of  death ! 

Whose  nghtleiB  speed  divides  tUa  sullen  night : 

And  thou,  ookMsal  Skeleton,  that,  stiU 

Goidiflg  ito  irresiBtible  career 

In  ihy  devastating  omnipotence. 

Art  King  of  this  frail  world,  from  the  red  field 

Of  ilaughter,  from  the  reeking  hospital. 

The  patriot's  sacred  couch,  the  snowy  bed 

Of  innocence,  the  scafibld  and  the  throne, 

A  mighty  voice  invokes  thee.    Ruin  calls 

His  Brother  Death.     A  rare  and  regal  prey 

He  bath  prepared,  prowling  around  the  world ; 

Glutted  with  which,  thou  mayest  repose,  and  men 

Go  to  their  graves  like  flowers  or  creeping  wonoos, 

Nor  ever  more  ofler  at  thy  dark  shrine 

The  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart 

When  oa  the  threshold  of  the  green  recess 
The  wanderer's  footsteps  fell,  he  knew  that  death 
Waioohim.    Yet  a  Uttle.  ere  it  fled, 
Did  he  resign  his  high  and  holy  soul 
To  images  of  the  migestic  past, 
l^t  patiied  within  his  passive  being  now, 
like  winds  that  bear  sweet  music,  when  they 

breathe  ^ 

Thnngh  some  dim  latticed  chamber.  He  did  place ' 
Ha  pale  lean  hand  upon  the  rugged  trunk 
Of  the  old  pine.    Upon  an  ivied  stone 
Reclined  his  languid  heed ;  his  Umbs  did  rest, 
^>^^°Kd  and  motionleaa,  on  the  amooth  brink 
Of  that  ohicureat  chasm;— and  thua  he  lay, 
Smrcndering  to  their  final  impulses 
The  hovering  powen  of  life.     Hope  and  Despair, 
JJ»  torturers,  slept :  no  mortal  pain  or  fear 
Marr'd  his  repose,  the  influxes  of  sense, 
And  his  own  being  unalloy'd  by  pain, 
J«  feebler  and  more  feeble,  calmly  fed 
The  stream  of  thought,  till  he  lay  breathing  there 
^t  peace,  and  &intly  smiling :— hia  laat  sight 
WM  the  great  moon,  which  o'er  the  western  line 
Of  the  wide  world  her  mighty  horn  suspended, 
With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness  seem'd 
Tonungle.    Now  upon  the  jagged  hills 
^restB,  and  stiU  as  the  divided  frame 
Of  the  TMt  meteor  sunk,  the  Poet's  blood, 
rb»t  ever  beat  in  mystic  sympathy 
With  nature's  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler  still : 
And  when  two  lessening  points  of  Ught  alone 
;^eam'd  through  the  darkness,  the  alternate  gasp 
*  hia  feint  respiretion  scarce  did  stir 
^  stagnate  night  .—till  the  minutest  ray 
^«  quench'd,  the  pulse  yet  linger'd  in  his  heart. 
;  paused— it  fluttered.    But  when  heaven  reraain'd 
^tteriy  black,  the  murky  ahades  involved 
ui  image,  sUent,  cold,  and  motionleaa, 
Y  **»"  own  voiceleaa  earth  and  vacant  air. 
£ven  as  a  vapor  fed  with  golden  beams 


That  minister'd  on  sunlight,  ere  the  west 

Eclipses  it,  was  now  that  wondrous  firame —  , 

No  aense,  no  motion,  no  divinity — 

A  fragile  lute,  on  whoae  harmonioua  strings 

The  breath  of  heaven  did  wander — a  bright  stream 

Once  fed  with  many-voiced  waves— a  dream 

Of  youth,  which  night  and  time  have  quench'd  for 

ever, 
Still,  dark,  and  dry,  and  unremember'd  now.      ^    • 

O,  for  Medea's  wondrous  alchemy, 
Which,  wheresoe'er  it  fell,  made  the  earth  gleam^ 
With  bright  flowers,  and  the  wintry  boughs  exhale 
From  vernal  blooms  fresh  fragrance !  O,  that  God, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  conceal  the  chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drain'd,  who  now, 
Veaael  of  deothlees  wrath,  a  slave  that  feels 
No  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting  curse 
He  bears,  over  the  world  wanders  for  ever. 
Lone  as  incarnate  death !  O,  that  the  dream 
Of  dark  magician  in  his  vision'd  cave» 
Raking  the  cinders  of  a  crucible 
For  life  and  power,  even  when  his  feeble  hand 
Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  this  so  lovely  world !  But  thou  art  fled 
like  some  frail  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  beams, — ah !  thou  hast  fled; 
The  brave,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautiful. 
The  child  of  grace  and  genius.    Heartless  things 
Are  done  and  aaid  i*  the  world,  and  many  womiB 
And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty  Earth 
From  sea  and  mountain,  dty  and  wilderness. 
In  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison, 
LifVs  still  its  solemn  voice .' — but  thou  art  fled— • 
Thou  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the  shapes 
Of  this  phantasnul  scene,  who  have  to  Uiee 
Been  purest  ministers,  who  are,  alaa ! 
Now  thou  art  not     Upon  those  pallid  lips 
So  sweet  even  in  their  silence,  on  those  eyes 
That  image  sleep  in  death,  upon  that  form 
Yet  safe  from  the  worm's  outrage,  let  no  tear 
Be  shed — not  even  in  thought  Nor,  when  those  hues 
Are  gone,  and  those  divintat  lineaments. 
Worn  by  the  senseless  wind,  riiall  live  alone 
In  the  frail  pauses  of  this  simple  strain. 
Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting's  woe. 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  imagery 
Tlieir  own  cold  powers.  [  Art  and  eloquence. 
And  all  the  shows  o'  the  world,  are  frail  and  vain 
To  weep  a  loas  that  turns  their  light  to  shade. 
It  is  a  woe  too  "  deep  for  tears,"  when  all 
Is  raft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  Spirit, 
Whose  light  adom'd  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  nor  sobs  nor  groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope ; 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity. 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things,  , 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were.  | 
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HoisaUn^  uvCti  ^tUn; 


A  MODERN  ECLOGUE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thb  itoiy  of  Rosalind  and  Hilsn,  i«,  undoubtedly, 
not  an  attempt  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry.  It  is 
in  no  degree  calculated  to  excite  profound  meditation ; 
and  if,  by  interesting  the  aflections  and  amusing  the 
imagination,  it  awaken  a  certain  ideal  melancholy 
favorable  to  the  reception  of  more  important  im- 
pressions, it  will  produce  in  the  reader  all  that  the 
writer  experienced  in  the  composition.  I  resigned 
mysell)  as  I  wrote,  to  the  impulse  of  the  feeloigs 
which  moulded  the  conception  of  the  story ;  and  this 
impulse  determined  the  pauses  of  a  m^a8ure,  which 
only  pretends  to  be  regular  inasmuch  as  it  corresponds 
with,  and  expresses,  the  irregularity  of  the  imagine' 
tions  which  inspired  it 

Naples,  Dec  20,  1818. 


ROSALIND  AND  HELEN. 


SCENE.— 7!^  Shore  of  the  Lake  of  Coma. 
RosAUiVD^  Helen,  and  her  Child, 

HELEN. 

Come  hither,  my  sweet  Rosalind. 

Tis  long  since  thou  and  I  have  met. 

And  yet  methinks  it  were  unkind 

Those  moments  to  forget 

Come,  sit  by  me.    I  see  thee  stand 

By  tliis  lone  lake,  in  this  for  land. 

Thy  loose  hair  in  the  light  ^^ind  flying, 

Thy  sweet  voice  to  each  tone  of  even 

United,  and  thine  eyes  replying 

To  the  hues  of  yon  fair  heaven. 

Come,  gentle  friend !  virilt  sit  by  me  ? 

And  be  as  thou  wert  wont  to  he 

Ere  we  were  disunited  7 

None  doth  behold  us  now :  the  power 

That  led  us  forth  at  this  lone  hour 

Will  be  but  ill  requited 

If  thou  deport  in  scorn :  oh !  come, 

And  talk  of  our  abandon'd  home. 

Remember,  this  is  Italy, 

And  we  are  exiles.    Talk  with  me 

Of  that  our  land,  whose  wilds  and  floods, 

Barren  and  dark  although  they  be. 

Were  dearer  than  these  chestnut  woods ; 

Those  heathy  paths,  that  inland  stream, 

And  the  blue  mountains,  shapes  which  seem 

Like  wrecks  of  childhood's  sunny  dream : 

Which  that  we  have  abandon'd  now, 

Weighs  on  the  heart  like  that  remorse 

Which  altcr'd  friendship  leaves.     I  seek 

No  more  our  youthful  intercourse. 

That  cannot  be !  Rosalind,  speak. 


Speak  to  me.    Leave  Be  not^-Whsa  mm  dil 

come, 
When  evening  fell  upon  our  oomraoo  hone, 
When  for  one  hour  we  parted,— do  not  fiom; 
I  would  not  chide  thee,  though  thy  isith  jilsraken; 
But  turn  to  me.    Ob!  by  this chervh^d lokflo. 
Of  woven  hair,  which  thou  wilt  not  dimn. 
Turn,  as  'i  were  but  the  memory  of  ne, 
And  not  my  scorned  self  who  pny'd  to  ^^^ 

K08ALIN0. 

Is  it  a  dream,  or  do  I  see 
And  hear  frail  Helen !  I  would  flee 
Thy  tainting  touch  ;  hut  former  yeats 
Arise,  and  bring  forbidden  tears ; 
And  my  o'erburthen'd  memory 
Seeks  yet  its  lost  repose  in  thee. 
I  share  thy  crime.     I  cannot  cbooie 
But  weep  for  thee :  mine  own  sinnge  pief 
But  seldom  stoops  to  such  relief; 
Nor  ever  did  I  love  thee  less. 
Though  mourning  o*er  thy  wickednsa 
Even  with  a  sister's  woe.     I  knew 
What  to  the  evil  world  is  due. 
And  therefore  sternly  did  refuse 
To  link  me  with  the  infomy 
Of  one  so  lost  as  Helen.     Now 
Bewilder'd  by  my  dire  despair. 
Wondering  I  blush,  and  weep  that  flioa 
Shouldst  love  me  still,  thou  only!— Tli^' 
Let  us  sit  on  that  gray  stone. 
Till  our  mournful  talk  be  done. 

HELEN. 

Alas !  not  there ;  I  cannot  bear 
The  murmur  of  this  lake  to  hear. 
A  sound  from  thee,  Roaalind  dear. 
Which  never  yet  I  heard  elsewhere 
But  in  our  native  land,  recurs. 
Even  here  where  now  we  meet    It  slin 
Too  much  of  suflR>cating  sorrow ! 
In  the  dell  of  yon  dark  chestout  wood 
Is  a  stone  seat  a  solitude 
Less  like  our  own.    The  ghost  of  peace 
Will  not  desert  this  spot    IVHOonow, 
If  thy  kind  feelings  should  not  cease. 
We  may  sit  here. 

EOSALtND. 

Thou  lead,  my  swset. 
And  I  will  follow. 

HENRY. 

Tis  Fenid's  seat 
Where  you  are  going  T  This  is  not  the  wiy. 
Mamma;  it  leads  behind  those  trees  that  po* 
Close  to  the  little' river. 


HELEN. 

Yes 
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I  wu  \M(wildtc'<L   Km  me,  and  be  g«y, 
Dear  hoy,  why  do  you  Bob  T 


RKiniY. 


I  do  not  know : 
Bat  it  might  break  any  one's  heart  to  see 
You  and  the  lady  cry  so  bitterly. 

HELEN. 

It  M  a  gende  child,  my  friend.    Go  home, 
Henry,  and  play  with  lilla  till  they  oome. 
We  only  cried  with  joy  to  see  each  other ; 
We  are  qnite  merry  now — Good  night 

The  boy 
lifted  a  aodden  look  upon  his  mother. 
And  in  the  gleam  of  (breed  and  hollow  jc^ 
Which  lighten'd  o'er  her  &ce,  laugh*d  with  the  glee 
Of  light  and  imnispectiDg  infiuicy. 
And  whiaper'd  in  her  ear,  **  Bring  home  with  you 
TW  sweet  strange  lady-friend."  Then  off  he  flew. 
But  stopp'd,  and  beckon'd  with  a  meaning  smile, 
Where  the  road  tum'd.    Pale  Roaaliiid  the  while. 
Hiding  her  &ce,  stood  weeping  silently. 

In  lilenoe  then  they  took  the  way 

Beneath  the  ibrest'a  solitude. 

It  was  a  vast  and  antique  wood. 

Through  which  they  took  their  way,* 

And  the  gray  shadee  of  eyening 

O'er  that  green  wildemesa  did  fling 

Still  deeper  solitude. 

PanutQg  still  the  path  that  wound 

The  vast  and  knotted  trees  around 

Through  which  slo^^  shades  were  wandering. 

To  a  deep  lawny  dell  they  came, 

To  a  itone  seat  beside  a  spring. 

O'er  which  the  column'd  wood  did  frame 

A  roofless  temple,  like  the  fane 

Where,  ere  new  creeds  could  iaith  obtain, 

Man  B  early  race  once  knelt  beneath 

The  overhanging  deity. 

0  er  this  fair  fountain  hung  the  sky, 

Kow  spangled  with  rare  stars.    The  snake, 

l^e  pale  snake,  that  with  eager  breath 

Creeps  here  his  noontide  thint  to  slake, 

Is  beaming  with  many  a  mingled  hue, 

^Shed  fmm  yon  dome's  eternal  blue, 

When  he  floats  on  that  dark  and  lucid  flood 

In  the  light  of  his  own  loveliness ; 

And  the  birds  that  in  the  fountain  dip 

Their  plumes,  with  iearlcss  fellowship 

Above  and  round  him  wheel  and  hover. 

The  fitful  wind  ie  heard  to  stir 

One  solitary  leaf  on  high ; 

The  chirping  of  the  grasshopper 

Fills  erery  pause.    There  is  emotion 

In  all  that  dwells  at  noontide  here : 

Then,  through  the  intricate  wild  wood, 

A  maze  of  hfe  and  light  and  motion 

b  woven.    But  there  is  stilhiess  now ; 

Gloom,  and  the  trance  of  Nature  now : 

The  snake  ia  in  his  cave  asleep ; 

The  birds  are  on  the  branches  dreaming: 

Only  the  shadows  creep ; 

Only  the  glow-worm  is  gleamii^ ; 


Only  the  owls  and  the  nightingales 
Wake  in  this  dell  when  daylight  (ails. 
And  gray  shades  gather  in  the  woods : 
And  the  owls  have  all  fled  far  away 
In  a  merrier  glen  to  hoot  and  play. 
For  the  moon  is  veil'd  and  sleeping  now. 
The  accustomed  nightingale  still  broods 
On  her  accustom'd  hough, 
But  she  is  mute;  for  her  false  male 
lias  fled  and  left  her  desolate. 


This  silent  spot  traditkm  old 

Had  peopled  with  the  spectral  dead. 

For  the  roots  of  the  apeakefs  hair  felt  cold 

And  stiff,  as  with  tremulous  lips  he  told 

That  a  hellish  shape  at  midnight  led 

The  ghoot  of  a  youth  with  hoary  hair. 

And  sate  on  ttie  seat  beside  him  there. 

Till  a  naked  child  came  wandering  by,  • 

When  the  fiend  would  change  to  a  lady  hit  I 

A  (earful  tale !    The  truth  was  worse : 

For  here  a  sister  and  a  brother 

Had  solemnized  a  monstrous  cuiae, 

Meeting  in  this  &ir  solitude : 

For  beneath  yon  very  sky, 

Had  they  resign'd  to  one  another 

Body  and  soul.   The  multitude. 

Tracking  them  to  the  secret  wood, 

Tore  limb  from  Umb  their  innocent  child. 

And  stabb*d  and  trampled  on  its  mother; 

But  the  youth,  for  God's  most  holy  grace, 

A  priest  saved  to  bum  in  the  market-place. 


Duly  at  evening  Helen  came 

To  this  lone  silent  spot. 

From  the  wrecks  of  a  tale  of  wilder  sorrow 

So  much  sympathy  to  borrow 

As  soothed 'her  own  dark  lot 

Duly  each  evening  from  her  home, 

With  her  fair  child  vi'ould  Helen  come 

To  sit  upon  that  antique  seat. 

While  the  hues  of  day  were  pale ; 

And  the  bright  boy  beside  her  feet 

Now  lay,  lifting  at  intervaU 

His  broad  blue  eyes  on  her ; 

Now,  where  some  sudden  impulse  calls 

Following.    He  was  a  gentle  boy 

And  in  all  gentle  sports  took  joy  ; 

Oft  in  a  dry  leaf  for  a  boat, 

With  a  small  feather  for  a  sail. 

His  fiincy  on  that  spring  vix>uld  float. 

If  some  invisible  breeze  might  stir 

Its  marble  calm :  and  Helen  smiled 

Through  tears  of  awe  on  the  gay  child, 

To  think  that  a  boy  as  fair  as  he. 

In  years  which  never  more  may  be, 

By  that  same  fount,  in  that  same  wood, 

The  like  sweet  fancies  had  pursued ; 

And  that  a  mother,  lost  like  her. 

Had  mournfully  sate  watching  him. 

Then  all  the  scene  was  wont  to  swim 

Through  the  mist  of  a  burning  tear. 


For  many  months  had  Helen  known 
This  scene ;  and  now  she  thither  tum'd 
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Her  ibotitept,  not  done. 
The  fiiend  whoee  falaehood  she  had  nionni'd, 
Sate  with  her  on  that  teat  of  atone. 
Silent  they  nte ;  for  evening, 
And  the  power  iti  glimpees  bring 
Had,  with  one  awful  shadow,  quell'd 
The  paanon  of  their  grief   They  nte 
With  linked  hands,  for  onrepell'd 
Had  Helen  taken  Rosalind's. 
Like  the  aatumn  wind,  when  it  unlrinds 
The  tangled  locks  of  the  nightshade's  hair. 
Which  is  twined  in  the  sultry  summer  air 
Round  the  walls  of  an  outworn  sepulchre, 
Did  the  voice  of  Helen,  sad  and  sweet, 
And  the  sound  of  her  heart  that  ever  beat, 
As  with  sighs  and  words  she  breathed  on  her, 
Unbind  the  knots  of  her  friend's  despair, 
Till  her  thoughts  were  free  to  float  and  flow ; 
And  from  her  laboring  boaom  now, 
like  the  bunting  of  a  prison'd  flame. 
Hie  voice  of  a  Ipug-neut  sorrow  came. 


KOBAUSD. 

I  saw  the  dark  earth  (all  upon 

The  ooflin ;  and  I  saw  the  sume 

Lud  over  him  whom  this  cold  breast 

Had  pillow'd  to  his  nightly  rest ! 

Thou  knowest  not,  thou  canst  not  know 

My  agony.    Oh !  I  could  not  weep : 

The  sources  whence  such  blessings  flow 

Were  not  to  be  approach'd  by  me ! 

But  I  could  smile,  and  I  could  sleep. 

Though  with  a  self-accusing  heart. 

In  morning's  light,  in  evening's  gloom, 

I  watch'd,^ — and  would  not  thence  depart, — 

My  husband's  unlamented  tomb. 

My  children  knew  tlioir  sire  was  gone. 

But  .when  I  told  them,  "  he  is  dead," 

They  laugh'd  aloud  in  frantic  glee, 

They  clapp'd  their  hands  and  ieap'd  about. 

Answering  each  other's  ecstasy 

With  many  a  prank  and  merry  shout 

But  I  sate  silent  and  alone, 

Wrapp'd  in  the  mock  of  mourning  weed. 


They  laugh'd,  for  he  was  dead ;  but  I 
Sate  with  a  hard  and  tearless  eye, 
And  with  a  heart  which  would  deny 
The  secret  joy  it  could  not  quell, 
Low  muttering  o'er  lus  lothed  name ; 
Till  from  that  selfcontention  came 
Remorse  where  sin  was  none ;  a  hell 
Which  in  pure  spirits  should  not  dwell. 


1 11  tell  the  trath.  He  was  a  man 

Haid,  sejflsh,  loving  only  gold. 

Yet  full  of  guile :  his  pale  eyes  ran 

With  tears,  which  each  some  falsehood  told, 

And  ofl  his  smooth  and  bridled  tongue 

Would  give  the  lie  to  his  flushing  cheek : 

He  was  a  coward  to  the  strong ; 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak, 

On  whom  his  vengeance  he  would  wreak : 

For  scorn,  whose  arrows  search  the  heart. 

From  many  a  stranger's  eye  would  dart, 


And  on  his  memwy  citing,  end  fellow 

His  soul  to  its  hmne  so  cold  and  hoUow. 

He  was  a  ^^rant  to  the  weak. 

And  we  were  such,  alas  the  day ! 

Oft,  when  my  little  ones  at  play, 

Were  in  youth's  natural  lightness  ^, 

Or  if  they  listen'd  to  Kme  tale 

Of  travellers,  or  of  fisdiy-land, — 

When  the  light  from  the  wood^firs's  dying  bnsd 

Flash'd  on  their  foces, — if  they  heard 

Or  thought  they  heard  upon  the  stair 

His  footstep,  the  suspended  word 

Died  on  my  lips :  we  all  grew  pale ; 

The  babe  at  my  bosom  was  hush'd  with  feir, 

If  it  thought  it  heard  its  fiilher  near; 

And  my  two  wild  boys  would  near  my  kiies 

Cling,  oow'd  and  cowering  fearfully. 


Ill  tell  the  trath :  I  loved  anodier. 

His  name  in  my  ear  was  ever  liQging, 

His  form  to  my  bnin  was  ever  dingiiig; 

Yet  if  some  stranger  breadied  that  nsaie, 

My  lips  tum'd  white,  and  my  heart  beat  ftH: 

My  nights  were  once  haunted  by  drBaof  of  iliM 

My  days,  were  dim  in  the  shadow  csii, 

By  the  memory  of  the  same ! 

D«iy  and  night,  day  and  night, 

He  was  my  breath  and  life  and  light, 

For  three  short  yean,  which  soon  were  psil 

On  the  fourth,  my  gentle  mother 

Led  me  to  the  shrine,  to  be 

His  sworn  bride  eternally. 

And  now  we  stood  on  the  altar<«tair, 

When  my  fiither  came  from  a  distant  laDd, 

And  with  a  loud  and  fearful  cry, 

Rush'd  between  us  suddenly. 

I  saw  the  stream  of  his  thin  gray  hair, 

I  saw  his  lean  and  lifted  hand, 

And  heard  his  words, — and  live!  OGod! 

Wherefore  do  I  live  ?— «  Hold,  hold !" 

He  cried,—*'  I  tell  thee  'tis  her  brother! 

Thy  mother,  boy,  beneath  the  sod 

Of  yon  church-]rard  rests  in  her  shroud  lo  tiM. 

I  am  now  weak,  and  pale,  and  old : 

We  were  once  dear  to  one  another, 

I  and  that  corpse !  Thou  art  our  child!'* 

Then  with  a  laugh  both  long  and  wild 

The  youth  upon  the  pavement  fell  : 

They  found  him  dead !  All  look'd  on  me. 

The  spasms  of  my  despair  to  see  ,* 

But  I  was  calm.    I  went  away ; 

I  was  clammy-cold  like  clay! 

I  dki  not  weep-~I  did  not  speak ; 

But  day  by  day,  week  afler  week. 

I  walk'd  about  like  a  corpse  alive ! 

Alas !  sweet  friend,  you  must  believe 

This  heart  is  stone^t  did  not  break. 


My  fether  lived  a  little  while, 
But  all  might  see  that  he  was  dying, 
He  smiled  with  such  a  wofol  smile ! 
When  he  was  in  the  church*yard  lying 
Among  the  worms,  he  grew  quite  podr> 
So  that  no  one  would  give  us  bread. 
My  mother  look'd  at  me,  and  said 
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Faint  wordi  of  cheer,  which  only  meant 

That  she  coald  die  and  be  content ; 

So  I  went  ibrth  from  the  aune  church-door 

To  another  hosbond's  bed. 

And  this  waa  he  who  died  at  last. 

When  weeka  and  montha  and  yean  had  paat, 

Through  which  I  firmly  did  fulfil 

My  duties,  a  devoted  wife, 

With  the  stem  step  of  vanquiah'd  will. 

Walking  beneath  the  night  of  life. 

Whose  houra  extiiiguish'd,  like  alow  rain 

Falling  for  ever,  pain  by  pain, 

The  very  hope  of  death'a  dear  reat ; 

Which,  aince  the  heart  within  my  breaat 

Of  natural  life  waa  diapoaaeat, 

la  strange  auatainer  there  had  been. 


When  floweiB  were  dead,  and  gnaa  waa  graen 

Upon  my  mother'a  grave, — that  mother 

Whom  to  outlfve,  and  cheer,  and  make 

My  wan  eyea  glitter  for  her  lake, 

Was  my  vow'd  taak,  the  aingle  care 

Which  once  gave  life  to  my  deapair,-"* 

When  she  waa  a  thing  that  did  not  atir, 

And  the  crawling  wormy  were  cradling  her 

IV)  a  sleep  more  deep  and  ao  more  aweet 

Than  a  baby'a  rock*d  on  ita  nurae'a  knee, 

1  lived ;  a  living  pulae  then  beat 

Beneath  my  heut  that  awaken'd  me. 

What  waa  thia  poise  ao  warm  and  free  ? 

Alas!  I  knew  it  could  not  be 

My  own  dull  blood:  'twaa  like  a  thought 

Of  liqoid  love,  that  spread  and  wrought 

Under  my  boaom  and  in  my  brain, 

And  crept  with  the  blood  through  every  vein ; 

And  hour  by  hour,  day  after  day, 

The  wonder  could  not  charm  away. 

But  laid  in  aleep,  my  wakeful  pain. 

Until  I  knew  it  waa  a  child. 

And  then  I  wept    For  long,  long  yean 

These  frozen  eyea  had  ahed  no  lean  : 

But  now— 'twaa  the  season  &ir  and  mild 

^'hen  April  haa  wept  itself  to  May : 

I  sate  through  the  aweet  aunny  day 

%  my  window  bower'd  round  with  leaves. 

And  down  my  cheeka  the  quick  tean  ran 

like  twinkling  rain-drope  from  the  eavea, 

^Vhen  warm  apring  ahowera  are  paaaing  o'er : 

0  Helen,  none  can  ever  tell 

Tbe  joy  it  waa  to  weep  once  more ! 


I  wept  to  think  how  hartl  it  were 

To  kill  my  babe,  and  take  from  it 

The  aenae  of  light,  and  the  warm  air, 

And  my  own  fond  and  tender  care, 

And  k>ve  and  amilea ;  ere  I  knew  yet 

That  theae  for  it  might,  aa  for  me. 

Be  the  maaka  of  a  grinning  roockeiy. 

And  haply, I  would  dream,  'twere  aweet 

To  feed  it  from  my  faded  breaat. 

Or  mark  n^  own  heart'a  reatleaa  beat 

I^k  it  to  ita  untroubled  rest. 

And  watch  the  growing  aoul  beneath 

^wn  in  fiimt  amilea;  and  hear  ila  breath, 

Half  interrupted  by  calm  aigha, 


And  search  the  depth  of  ita  fair  eyea 

For  long  departed  memoriea ! 

And  80  I  lived  till  that  aweet  load 

Waa  Ughten'd.    Darkly  forward  flow'd 

The  atream  of  yoare,  and  on  it  bore 

Two  ahapea  of  gladness  to  my  sight ; 

Two  other  babes,  delightful  more 

In  my  lost  soul's  abandon'd  night. 

Than  their  own  country  ahips  may  be 

Sailing  towards  wrecked  marinera, 

Who  cling  to  the  rock  of  a  wintry  sea. 

For  each,  as  it  came,  brought  soothing  tears. 

And  a  loosening  warmth,  aa  each  one  lay 

Sucking  the  sullen  milk  away 

About  my  fiozen  heart,  did  play, 

And  we<n'd  it,  oh  how  painfully ! — 

Aa  they  themselves  were  wean'd  each  one 

From  that  aweet  food, — even  from  the  thint 

Of  death,  and  nothingncaa,  and  reat. 

Strange  inmate  of  a  living  breast ! 

Which  all  that  I  had  undergone 

Of  grief  and  shame,  since  she,  who  fint 

The  gates  of  that  dark  refuge  closed. 

Came  to  my  sight,  and  almost  bunt 

The  seal  of  that  Lethean  apring ; 

But  these  fair  shadows  interposed : 

For  aU  delights  are  ahadowa  now! 

And  from  my  brain  to  my  dull  brow 

The  heavy  tean  gather  and  flow : 

I  cannot  apeak — Oh  let  me  weep ! 

The  tean  which  fell  from  her  wan  eyea 
Glimmer'd  among  the  moonlight  dew ; 
Her  deep  hard  aoba  and  heavy  aigha 
Their  echoes  in  the  darkness  threw. 
When  she  grew  calm,  she  thus  did  keep 
The  tenor  of  her  tale : — 


He  died, 
I  know  not  how.    He  was  not  old, 
If  age  be  numbered  by  its  yean ; 
But  he  was  bow'd  and  bent  with  fears. 
Pale  with  the  quenchless  thint  of  gold. 
Which,  like  fierce  fever,  lefl  him  weak ; 
And  hia  atrait  lip  and  bloated  cheek 
Were  warp'd  in  apaama  by  hollow  aneen ; 
And  aelfish  cares  with  barren  plow, 
Not  age,  had  lined  hia  narrow  brow, 
And  foul  and  cruel  thoughta,  which  feed 
Upon  the  witliering  life  within, 
like  vipen  on  aome  poisonoua  weed. 
Whether  hia  ill  were  death  or  ain 
None  knew,  until  he  died  indeed. 
And  then  men  owu'd  Uiey  were  the  aame. 

Seven  days  within  my  chamber  lay 
That  corse,  and  my  babes  made  holidoy : 
At  last,  I  told  them  what  ia  death : 
The  eldest,  ^ith  a  kind  of  shame. 
Came  to  my  kneea  with  ailent  breath. 
And  aate  awe-stricken  at  my  feet ; 
And  soon  the  othen  left  their  play, 
And  sate  there  too.    It  is  unmeet 
To  shed  on  the  brief  flower  of  youth 
The  withering  knowledge  of  the  grave ; 
From  me  remorse  then  wrung  that  truth 
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I  could  not  bear  the  joy  which  f^\e 
Too  just  a  response  to  mine  own. 
In  vain.    I  dared  not  feign  a  groan ; 
And  in  their  artless  looks  I  saw, 
Between  the  mists,  of  fear  and  awe. 
That  my  own  thought  was  theirs ;  and  they 
Expressed  it  not  in  words,  but  said. 
Each  in  its  heart,  how  every  day 
Will  pass  in  happy  work  and  play, 
Now  he  is  dead  and  gone  away. 


After  the  fiinetal  all  our  kin 
Assembled,  and  the  will  was  read. 
My  friend,  I  tell  thee,  even  the  dead 
Have  strength,  their  putnd  shrouds  within, 
To  blast  and  torture.    Those  who  live 
Still  fear  the  living,  but  a  corse 
Is  merciless,  and  power  doth  give 
To  such  pale  tyrants  half  the  spoil 
He  rends  from  those  who  groan  and  toil, 
Because  they  blush  not  with  remorw 
Among  their  crawling  worms.    Behold, 
I  have  no  child !  my  tale  grows  old 
With  grief,  and  staggers :  let  it  reach 
The  limits  of  my  feeble  speech. 
And  languidly  at  length  recline 
Qn  the  brink  of  its  own  grave  and  mine. 


Thou  knowest  what  a  thing  is  Poverty 
Among  the  fiillen  on  evil  days : 
Tis  Crime,  and  Fear,  and  Infamy, 
And  houseless  Want  in  frozen  ways 
Wandering  ungarraented,  and  Pain, 
And,  worse  than  all,  that  inward  stain 
Foul  Self-contempt,  which  drowns  in  sncere 
Youth's  starlight  smile,  and  makes  its  teara 
First  hke  hot  gall,  then  dry  for  ever. 
And  well  thou  knowest  a  mother  never 
Could  doom  her  children  to  this  ill, 
And  well  he  knew  the  same.    The  will 
Imported,  that  if  e'er  again 
I  sought  my  children  to  behold. 
Or  in  my  birth-place  did  remain 
Beyond  three  days,  whose  houre  were  told. 
They  should  inherit  naught :  and  he. 
To  whom  next  came  their  patrimony, 
A  sallow  lawyer,  cruel  and  cold, 
Aye  watch'd  me,  as  the  will  was  read,  . 
With  eyes  askance,  which  sought  to  see 
The  secrets  of  my  agony ; 
And  with  close  lipa  and  anxious  brow 
Stood  canvassing  still  to  and  fro 
The  chance  of  my  resolve,  and  all 
The  dead  man's  caution  just  did  call; 

For  in  that  killing  lie  't  was  said 

**  She  is  adulterous,  and  doth  hold 
In  secret  that  the  Christian  creed 
Is  &lse,  and  therefore  is  much  need 
That  I  should  have  a  care  to  save 
My  children  from  eternal  fire." 
Friend,  he  was  shelter'd  by  the  grave. 
And  therefore  dared  to  be  a  liar! 
In  truth,  the  Indian  on  the  f^re 
Of  her  dead  husband,  half  consumed. 
As  well  might  there  be  fiilse,  as  I 
To  those  ahhorr'd  embraces  doom'd» 


Far  worie  than  fire's  brief  agooy. 
As  to  the  Christian  creed,  if  tnie 
Or  false,  I  never  question'd  it : 
I  took  it  as  the  vulgar  do : 
Nor  my  vext  soul  had  leisure  yet 
To  doubt  the  things  men  say,  »  deem 
That  they  are  other  than  they  seem. 


All  present  who  those  crimes  did  heir, 
In  feign'd  or  actual  scorn  and  fear. 
Men,  women,  children,  slunk  away, 
Whispering  with  seliHXxntented  pnde. 
Which  half  suspects  its  own  base  lie. 
I  spoke  to  none,  nor  did  abide, 
But  silently  I  went  my  way, 
Nor  noticed  I  where  joyously 
Sate  my  two  younger  babes  at  play. 
In  the  court-yard  through  which  I  psH; 
But  went  with  IboCBieps  firm  and  fint 
Till  I  came  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean  greco, 
And  there,  a  woman  with  gray  fiuis, 
Who  had  my  mother's  servant  been. 
Kneeling,  with  many  tean  and  pnyen, 
Made  me  accept  a  parse  of  goM, 
Half  of  the  earnings  ^e  had  kept 
To  refuge  her  when  weak  and  c4d. 


With  woe,  which  never  sleeps  or  slept, 
I  wander  now.    "Tis  a  vain  thoaghl— 
But  on  yon  alp,  whose  snowy  head 
'Mid  the  azure  air  is  islanded 
(We  see  it  o'er  the  flood  of  cloud. 
Which  sunrise  from  its  eastern  caves 
Drives,  wrinkling  into  golden  waves, 
Hung  with  its  precipices  proud. 
From  that  gray  stone  where  fiist  we  met), 
There,  now  who  knows  the  dead  fed  nssfbif 
Should  be  my  grave ;  for  he  who  yet 
Is  my  soul's  soul,  once  said :  "  T  were  iweet 
'Mid  stars  and  lightnings  to  abide. 
And  winds  and  lulling  snows,  that  best 
With  their  sofl  flakes  the  mountain  wide, 
When  weary  meteor  lamps  repose. 
And  languid  storms  their  pinioni  ckise: 
And  all  things  strong  and  bright  and  jmtj 
And  ever^luring,  aye  endure  : 
Who  knows,  if  one  were  buried  tberei 
But  these  things  might  our  spirito  mtke, 
Amid  the  all-surrounding  air. 
Their  own  eternity  partake  T 
Then  'twas  a  wild  and  playful  eaying 
At  which  I  laugh'd  or  seem'd  to  laugh : 
They  were  his  words :  now  heed  my  pn]Fins> 
And  let  them  be  my  epitaph. 
Thy  memory  for  a  term  may  be 
My  monument    Wilt  remember  me ! 
I  know  thou  wilt,  and  canst  foigivs 
Whilst  in  this  erring  world  to  live 
My  soul  disdain'd  not,  that  I  thooght 
Its  lying  forms  were  worthy  augfa^ 
And  much  less  thee. 


REUEN. 

0  speak  an  i< 
But  come  to  me  and  pour  thy  wos 
Into  this  heart,  full  though  it  be. 
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Aye  overflowing  with  ill  own : 

I  thought  that  grief  had  aeTer'd  me 

From  all  beaide  who  weep  and  groan ; 

Ito  likenea  upon  earth  to  be, 

In  expna  image ;  but  thoa  ait 

More  wretched.   Sweet!  we  will  not  part 

HencefoHh,  if  death  be  not  diviiion ; 

If  so,  the  dead  feel  no  oontritkm. 

But  wilt  thoa  hear,  linoe  last  we  parted 

All  that  haa  left  me  broken-heartad  T 

mOBAUND. 

7ei,epeak.   The  fiuntest  ataia  are  acaroely  ahom 
Of  their  Uiia  beama  by  that  deluaive  mom 
Which  nnki  again  in  darkneea,  like  the  light 
Of  eariy  love,  aoon  loit  in  total  night. 

HU.XN. 

Ahi!  Itdian  winds  are  mild. 

But  my  boaom  ia  cold— wintiy  cold — 

When  the  warm  air  we«vea,  among  the  freih  leavea, 

Soft  mmie^  my  poor  brain  is  wild, 

And  I  am  weak  like  a  nursling  diild. 

Though  my  aoul  with  grief  is  gray  and  old. 

BOSAUND. 

Weep  not  at  dune  arm  worda,  tho*  they  rouatmake 
Meweepw   What  is  thy  tale? 

HKLEN. 

I  fear  UwiU  ahake 
Thjr  gentle  heart  with  teare.    Thou  well 
HeiDembereet  when  we  met  no  more, 
And,  though  I  dwelt  with  Lionel, 
"nuit  fiiendlesi  caution  pierced  me  sore 
With  grief;  a  wound  my  spirit  bore 
Indignantly,  but  when  he  died 
With  him  Uiy  dead  both  hope  and  pride. 

Alas!  all  hope  ia  buried  now. 
Bat  then  men  dream'd  the  aged  earth 
Was  laboring  in  that  mighty  birth, 
Which  mai^  a  poet  and  a  sage 
Hai  aye  ibreaeeik — the  happy  age 
When  truth  and  love  ahall  dwell  below 
Aioong  the  works  and  ways  of  men ; 
Which  on  thia  world  not  power  but  will 
£ven  now  is  wanting  to  fulfil. 

Among  mankind  what  thence  befell 
or  strife,  how  vain,  is  known  too  wall ; 
WhMi  liberty's  dear  psoan  fell 
'Mid  murderaus  howla.    To  Lkmel, 
'I^Qgh  of  gnat  wesdth  and  Uneoge  high. 
Yet  through  thoae  dungeon  walla  there  oame 
Thy  thrilUng  hgfat,  O  liberty! 
^  S8  the  meteoi^a  midnight  flame 
'Parties  the  dreamer,  snnlike  truth 
Hash'd  on  his  visioaary  youth, 
And  fill'd  him,  not  with  Iotc,  but  feith, 
^^  hope,  and  courage  mute  in  death ; 
For  love  and  life  in  Um  were  twine. 
Bom  at  one  birih :  in  every  other 
FiiM  life  then  love  its  coucse  begiaa. 
Though  they  be  children  of  one  mother; 
And  so  thfougfa  ihm  dark  world  they  fleet 
I>ivided,  tUl  in  death  th^  meet : 

3  A 


But  he  loved  all  things  ever.   Then 

He  pass'd  amid  the  strife  of  men. 

And  stood  at  the  throne  of  armed  power 

Pleading  for  a  world  of  woe : 

Secure  as  one  on  a  rock-built  tower 

(yet  the  wrecks  which  the  surge  traila  to  and  fio, 

'Mid  the  passions  wild  of  human-kind 

He  stood,  like  a  spirit  calming  them ; 

F<M>,  it  was  said,  his  words  ocrald  bind 

Like  music  the  lull'd  crowd,  and  stem 

That  torrent  of  unquiet  dream 

Which  mortals  truth  and  reaaon  deem. 

But  ia  revenge  and  fear,  and  pride. 

Joyous  he  waa;  and  hope  and  peace 

On  all  who  heard  him  did  abide, 

Raining  like  <few  irom  hia  sweet  talk. 

As  where  the  evening  star  may  walk 

Along  the  brink  of  the  gloomy 

liquid  mists  of  splendor  quiver. 


His  veiy  gestures  touch'd  to  tears 

The  unpersuaded  tyrant,  never 

So  moved  before :  his  presence  stUQg 

The  torturers  with  their  victim's  pain. 

And  none  knew  how ;  and  duough  their  ean, 

The  subtle  witchcraft  of  his  tongue 

Unlock'd  the  hearts  of  those  who  keep 

Gold,  the  world's  bond  of  slavery. 

Men  wonder'd,  and  some  sneerM  to  see 

One  sow  what  he  could  never  reap : 

For  he  is  rich,  they  said,  and  young. 

And  might  drink  from  the  depths  A  Itizury. 

If  he  seeks  fame,  feme  never  crovm'd 

The  champion  of  a  trampled  creed: 

If  he  seekn  power,  power  is  enthroned 

'Mid  ancient  rights  and  wrongs,  to  feed 

Which  hungry  wolves  with  praise  and  spoil 

Those  who  would  sit  near  power  muat  toil; 

And  such,  there  sitting,  all  may  see. 

What  seeks  he  ?  All  that  others  seek 

He  casts  away,  like  a  vile  weed 

Which  the  sea  casts  unretumingly. 

That  poor  and  hungry  men  should  break 

The  laws  which  wreak  them  toil  and  aoora, 

We  understand ;  but  lionel 

We  know  is  rich  and  nobly  bora. 


So  wonder'd  they ;  yet  all  men  loved 
Young  Lionel,  though  few  appioved ; 
All  but  the  priests,  whose  hatred  feU 
like  the  unseen  blight  of  a  sailing  day. 
The  withering  honey-dew,  which  dingi 
Under  the  bright  green  bods  of  May, 
Whilst  they  unfold  their  emerald  win0i : 
For  he  made  verses  wild  and  queer 
On  the  strange  creeds  priests  hold  so  dear, 
Because  they  bring  them  land  and  gold. 
Of  devils  and  saints  and  aM  such  gear. 
He  made  tales  which  whoso  heard  or  read 
Would  laugh  till  he  were  almoat  dead. 
So  this  grew  a  proverb :  **  Don't  get  old 
Till  lioners  '  baaquet  in  hall'  you  hear, 
And  then  you  will  laugh  yomaelf  yoimg  again. 
So  the  priests  hated  him,  and  he 
Repakl  their  hale  with  chaeEful  glee. 
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Ah,  nniles  and  joj^ance  quickly  died, 

For  public  hope  grew  pale  and  dim 

In  an  alter'd  time  and  tide, 

And  in  ito  wasting  wither'd  him« 

As  a  summer  flower  that  blows  too  soon 

DroofM  in  the  smile  of  the  waning  moon. 

When  it  scatters  through  an  April  night 

The  fiozen  dews  of  wrinkling  blight. 

None  now  hoped  more.    Gray  Power  was  seated 

Safely  on  her  ancestral  throne; 

And  Faith,  the  Pjrthon,  undefeated, 

Even  to  its  blood-stain'd  steps  dragg*d  on 

Her  Ibul  and  wounded  train,  and  men 

Were  trampled  and  deceived  again. 

And  words  and  shows  again  could  bind 

The  wailing  tribes  of  human-kind 

In  scom  and  famine.    Fire  and  blood 

Raged  round  the  raging  multitude. 

To  fields  remote  by  tyrants  sent 

To  be  the  scorned  instrument 

With  which  they  drag  from  mines  of  gore 

The  chains  their  slaves  yet  ever  wore ; 

And  in  the  streets  men  met  each  other, 

And  by  old  altars  and  in  halls, 

And  smiled  again  at  festivals. 

But  each  man  found  in  his  heart's  brother 

Cold  cheer;  for  all,  though  half  deceived, 

The  outworn  creeds  again  believed, 

And  the  same  round  anew  began. 

Which  the  weary  world  yet  ever  ran. 


Many  then  wept,  not  tean,  but  gall 

ll^thin  their  hearts,  like  drops  which  fidl 

Wasting  the  fbuntain-etone  away. 

And  in  that  dark  and  evil  day 

Did  all  desires  and  thoughts,  that  claim 

Men's  care— ambition,  friendship,  fame, 

Love,  hope,  though  hope  was  now  despair^ 

Indue  the  colors  of  this  change. 

As  from  the  all'surrounding  air 

The  earih  takes  hues  obscure  and  strange. 

When  storm  and  earthquake  linger  there. 


And  so,  my  firiend,  it  then  befell 
To  many,  most  to  lionel. 
Whose  hope  was  like  the  life  of  ]routh 
V^thin  him,  and  when  dead,  be<»me 
A  spirit  of  unresting  flame. 
Which  goaded  him  in  his  disirasi 
Over  die  world's  vast  wilderness. 
Three  years  he  left  his  native  land. 
And  on  the  feurlh,  when  he  retum'd, 
Nome  knew  him :  he  was  stricken  deep 
With  some  disease  of  mind,  and  tum'd 
Into  aught  unlike  limel. 
On  him,  on  whom,  did  he  pause  in  sleep. 
Serenes!  smiles  were  wont  to  keep^ 
And,  did  he  wake,  a  winged  band 
Of  bright  persuasions,  which  had  fed 
On  his  sweet  lips  and  liquid  eyes. 
Kept  their  swift  pinions  half  outspread. 
To  do  on  men  his  least  command ; 
On  him.  Whom  once  'twas  paradke 
Even  to  behold,  now  misery  lay: 
In  his  own  heart  'twas  mareiless. 


To  all  things  else  none  may  express 
Its  innocence  and  tenderness 

T  was  said  that  he  had  refuge  loagfat 
In  love  from  his  unquiet  thought 
In  distant  lands,  and  been  deceived 
By  some  strange  show ;  fer  there  were  ibsnd, 
Blotted  with  tears  as  those  relieved 
By  their  own  words  are  wont  to  do, 
Tliese  mournful  veraes  on  the  ground. 
By  all  who  read  them  blotted  too. 

*'  How  am  I  changed !  my  hopes  were  ooee  fiks  fin 
I  loved,  and  I  believed  that  life  wu  lore. 
How  am  I  lost !  on  wings  of  swift  deare 
Among  Heaven's  winds  ray  spirit  once  £d  weft 
I  slept,  and  silver  dreams  did  aye  inpiie 
My  liquid  sleep.    I  woke,  and  did  spprore 
All  nature  to  my  heart,  and  thought  to  nab 
A  paradise  of  earth  lor  one  sweet  nke. 

**  I  love,  but  I  believe  in  love  no  mon : 
I  feel  desire,  but  hope  not   O,  from  ileep 
Most  vainly  must  my  weary  brain  implom 
Its  long-lost  flattery  now.    I  wake  to  weep, 
And  sit  through  the  long  day  gxttisiiig  the  ook 
Of  my  bitter  heart,  and,  Uke  a  naser.  keep. 
Since  none  in  what  I  feel  take  psin  or  pkaut. 
To  my  own  soul  its  aelf^ccNisDming  treanire." 

He  dwelt  beside  me  near  the  sea; 
And  ofl  in  evening  did  we  meet. 
When  the  waves,  beneath  the  starligfat,  flee 
O'er  the  yellow  sands  with  silver  feet, 
And  talk'd.    Our  talk  was  sad  and  iweet. 
Till  slowly  from  his  mien  there  paa'd 
The  desolation  w^hich  it  spoke ; 
And  smiles, — ^as  when  the  lightoiiig'i  blitf 
Has  parch'd  some  Heaven^ehghtiDg  oik. 
The  next  spring  shows  leaves  pale  and  nre. 
But  like  flowers  delicate  and  feir, 
On  its  rent  boughs, — ^again  amy'd 
His  countenance  in  tender  light : 
His  words  grew  subtle  fire,  which  made 
The  air  his  hearers  breathed  del^t : 
His  motions,  like  the  winds,  were  free, 
Which  bend  the  bright  grass  gnoefally. 
Then  fiide  away  in  drclett  faint: 
And  winged  Hope,  on  which  upborne 
His  soul  seem'd  hovering  in  his  eyes, 
Like  some  bright  spirit  newly-bom 
Floating  amid  the  sunny  skies. 
Sprang  ferth  from  his  rent  heart  anew. 
Yet  o'er  Us  talk,  and  looks,  and  nian. 
Tempering  their  loveliness  too  keen. 
Pkst  woe  its  shadow  backward  threw, 
Till  like  an  exhalation,  apread 
From  floweia  half  drunk  with  evamog  dew. 
They  did  become  mfectiott:  sweet 
And  subtle  mists  of  sense  and  thoogfat^ 
Which  wrapt  us  soon,  when  we  nugiit  neei 
Almost  from  our  own  looks  and  aught 
The  wide  world  holds.    And  so,  hn  nind 
Was  heal'd,  wfaUe  mine  grow  sick  with  ku 
For  ever  now  his  health  deeUned, 
Like  aome  frail  bark  which  cauiot  bear 
The  impulse  of  an  alter'd  wind, 
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ThoDgh  pmpeRHui ;  and  my  heart  grew  foil 

'Mid  it!  Dew  joy  of  a  new  caie  : 

For  hie  cheek  became,  not  pale,  but  fiur, 

As  raieo'enhadow'd  lilies  are ; 

And  MOD  his  deep  and  eunny  hair» 

In  tiaa  alcme  leas  beautiful. 

Like  gnas  in  tombe  grew  wild  and  rare. 

The  blood  in  hie  translucent  veins 

Best,  not  like  animal  life,  but  love 

Seem'd  now  its  sullen  springs  to  move, 

When  life  had  fiul*d,  and  all  its  poiTui ; 

And  sudden  sleep  would  seize  bim  ofl 

Like  death,  so  csdm,  but  that  a  tear. 

His  pomted  eye-lashes  between, 

WboJd  gather  in  the  light  serene 

Of  miles,  whose  lustre  bright  and  soft 

Beneath  lay  undolating  there. 

His  breath  was  like  inconstant  flame, 

As  eagerly  it  \vent  and  came ; 

And  I  hong  o'er  him  in  his  sleep, 

Til],  like  an  inuige  in  the  lake 

Which  lains  disturb,  my  tears  would  break 

The  shadow  of  that  slumper  deep ; 

Tbm  be  would  bid  me  not  to  weep, 

And  say  with  flattery  &lae,  yet  sweet. 

That  deadi  and  he  could  never  meet. 

If  I  would  never  part  with  him. 

And  so  we  loved,  and  did  unite 

All  ihot  in  us  waa  yet  divided : 

For  when  he  said,  that  many  a  rite, 

B7  men  to  \xad  but  once  provided. 

Could  not  be  shared  by  him  and  me. 

Or  they  would  kill  him  in  their  glee, 

I  ahudder'd,  and  then  laughing  nid, 

"  We  will  have  rites  our  faith  to  bind, 

1^  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  night, 

Our  altar  the  grassy  earth  outspread, 

And  our  priest  the  munering  wind.*' 

I^vas  sunaet  aa  I  spoke :  one  star 

Had  scarce  bunt  forth,  when  fiom  a&r 

The  ministers  of  mjamle  sent, 

Seized  upon  Lionel,  and  bore 

His  cham'd  limbs  to  a  dreary  tower. 

In  the  midat  of  a  ckty  vast  and  wide. 

For  he,  they  aaid,  from  his  mind  had  bent 

Afamst  their  gods  keen  blasphemy, 

For  which,  though  his  soul  must  roasted  be 

hi  hell's  red  lakes  immortally. 

Yet  even  on  earth  must  he  abide 

The  vengeance  of  their  slaves— a  trial, 

I  think,  men  call  iL    What  avail 

Are  prayers  and  lean,  which  chase  denial . 

From  the  fierce  aavage,  nursed  in  hate  f 

What  the  knit  soul  that  pleading  and  pale 

^Iftkea  wan  the  quivering  cheek,  which  late 

It  painted  with  its  own  dehght  7 

We  were  divided.     As  I  could, 

I  atill'd  the  tingling  of  my  blood. 

And  fbUow'd  him  ill  their  despite. 

As  a  widow  follows,  pale  and  wild, 

The  murderers  and  corse  of  her  only  child ; 

And  when  we  csune  to  the  prison  door. 

And  I  piay'd  to  share  his  dungeon  floor 

With  prayers  that  rarely  have  been  spum'd. 

And  when  men  drove  me  ibrth,  and  I 


Stared  with  blank  frenzy  on  the  sky, 
A  fiirewell  look  of  love  he  tum'd, 
Half  calming  me ;  then  gaied  awhile, 
As  if  through  that  black  and  massy  pile. 
And  through  the  crowd  around  him  there. 
And  through  the  dense  and  murky  air. 
And  the  throng'd  streets,  he  did  espy 
What  poets  know  and  prophesy  ; 
And  said,  with  voice  that  made  them  shiver 
And  clung  like  music  in  my  brain. 
And  which  the  mute  walls  spoke  again 
Prolonging  it  with  deepen'd  strain — 
**  Fear  not  the  tyrants  shall  rule  ibt  ever, 
Or  the  priests  of  the  bloody  iaith ; 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  river. 
Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death : 
It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  dells. 
Around  them  it  foams,  and  rages,  and  swells. 
And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating 
Like  wrecks  in  the  surge  of  eternity." 


I  dwelt  beside  the  prisoni^te, 

And  the  strange  crowd  that  out  and  in 

Pftss'd,  some,  no  doubt,  with  mine  own  fate. 

Might  have  fretted  me  with  its  ceaseless  din. 

But  the  fever  of  care  was  louder  within. 

Soon,  but  too  late,  in  penitence 

Or  fear,  his  fees  releaaed  him  thence  : 

I  saw  his  thin  and  languid  fonn. 

As  leaning  on  the  jailer's  arm. 

Whose  harden'd  eyes  grew  moist  the  while, 

To  meet  his  mute  and  feded  smile, 

And  hear  his  words  of  kind  ferewell. 

He  totter'd  forth  from  his  damp  oeU. 

Many  had  never  wept  before. 

From  whom  fast  tears  then  gush'd  and  fell : 

Many  will  relent  no  more. 

Who  sobb'd  like  infimts  then  ,*  ay,  all 

Who  throng'd  the  prison's  stony  hall. 

The  rulers  or  the  slaves  of  law. 

Felt  with  a  new  surprise  and  awe 

That  they  were  human,  till  strong  shame 

Made  them  again  become  the  same. 

The  prison  Uood-hounds,  huge  and  grim. 

From  human  looks  the  infection  caught, 

And  fondly  crouch'd  and  fawn'd  on  him ; 

And  men  have  heard  the  prisoners  say. 

Who  in  their  rotting  dungeons  lay. 

That  from  that  hour,  throughout  one  day, 

The  fierce  despair  and  hate  which  kept 

Their  trampled  bosoms  almost  slept : 

When,  like  twin  vultures,  they  hung  feeding 

On  each  heart's  wound,  wide  torn  and  bleeding, 

Because  their  jaileis*  rule,  they  Ifaou^t, 

Grew  merciful,  like  a  parent's  sway. 

I  know  not  how,  but  we  were  free : 

And  Lionel  sate  alone  with  me, 

As  the  carriage  drove  through  the  streets  apace ; 

And  we  look'd  upon  each  other's  face ; 

And  the  blood  in  our  fingers  intertwined 

Ran  like  tlw  thoughts  of  a  single  mind. 

As  the  swifl  emotions  went  and  came 

Through  the  veins  of  each  united  firame. 

So  through  the  long  lone  streets  we  past 

Of  the  ndllion-peopled  city  vast ; 
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Which  k  that  dfliert,  where  each  one 

Seeks  hit  mate  yet  is  alone, 

Beloved  and  aought  and  moarn*d  of  none ; 

Until  the  clear  blue  iky  was  teen, 

And  die  graisy  meadows  brighl  and  green. 

And  then  I  sunk  in  his  embrace, 

Inclosing  there  a  mighty  space 

Of  love :  and  so  we  trnvell'd  on 

By  woods,  and  fields  of  yellow  flowers. 

And  towns,  and  villages,  and  toweis. 

Day  after  day  of  happy  hours. 

It  was  the  amre  time  of  June, 

When  the  skies  are  deep  in  the  stainless  noon. 

And  the  warm  and  fitful  breezes  shake 

The  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  hedge-row  brier, 

And  there  were  odors  dien  to  make 

The  very  breath  we  did  respire 

A  liquid  element,  whereon 

Our  spitfia,  like  delighted  things 

That  walk  the  air  on  subtle  wings. 

Floated  and  mingled  fiur  away, 

'Mid  the  warm  winds  of  Ihe  sunny  day. 

And  when  Ihe  evening  star  came  forth 

Above  the  curve  of  the  new-bent  moon. 

And  light  and  sound  ebb'd  fivm  the  eardi, 

like  the  tide  of  the  full  and  weary  sea 

To  the  depths  of  its  own  tranquillity. 

Our  natures  to  its  own  repose 

Did  die  earth's  breadiless  sleep  attune : 

Like  flowers,  which  on  each  other  close 

Th«r  languid  leaves  when  daylight's  gone. 

We  lay,  till  new  emotions  came, 

Which  seem'd  to  make  each  mortal  frame 

One  soul  of  interwoven  flame, 

A  life  in  life,  a  second  birth 

In  worlds  diviner  iar  than  earth, 

Which,  Uke  two  strains  of  harmony 

That  mingle  in  the  silent  sky, 

Then  slowly  disunite,  past  l^ 

And  left  the  tenderness  of  tears, 

A  soft  oblivion  of  all  fears, 

A  sweet  sleep :  so  we  trav^I'd  on 

Till  we  came  to  the  home  of  Lkmel, 

Among  <he  mountains  wild  and  lone. 

Beside  the  hoary  western  sea. 

Which  near  the  verge  of  the  echoing  shore 

The  massy  forest  shadow'd  o'er. 

Tlie  ancient  steward,  with  hair  all  hoar, 

As  we  alighted,  wept  to  see 

His  master  changed  so  fearfully ; 

And  the  old  man's  sobs  did  waken  me 

From  my  dream  of  unremaining  gladness ; 

The  truth  flash'd  o'er  me  like  quick  madness 

When  I  look'd,  and  saw  that  there  was  death 

On  Lionel :  yet  day  by  day 

He  lived,  till  fear  grew  hope  and  faith, 

And  in  my  soul  I  dared  to  say. 

Nothing  so  bright  can  pass  away : 

DfitAk  is  daiic,  and  foul,  and  dull. 

But  he  is— O  how  beautiful ! 

Yet  day  by  day  he  grew  more  weak, 

And  his  sweet  voice,  when  he  might  speak. 

Which  ne'er  was  loud,  became  more  low; 

And  the  tight  which  flash'd  through  his  wiien 

cheek 
Grew  laint,  as  the  rose-like  hues  which  flow 


From  sunset  o*er  the  Alpine  mow: 
And  death  seem'd  not  like  death  in  lum. 
For  the  spirit  of  life  o'er  every  limb 
linger'd,  a  mist  of  sense  and  tfaoo^t 
When  the  summer  wind  fiont  odon  brra^ 
From  mountain  flowers,  even  as  h  pss'd 
His  choek  wtMiki  change,  as  the  noondty  m 
Which  the  dying  breeze  s>»'ept  fitfully. 
If  but  a  cloud  the  sky  o'ercast, 
You  might  see  his  color  come  and  go, 
And  the  softest  strain  of  music  made 
Sweet  smiles,  yet  sad,  arise  and  fiids 
Amid  the  dew  of  his  tender  eyes: 
And  the  breath,  with  intermitting  flow, 
Made  his  pale  lips  quiver  and  part 
You  might  hear  the  beatings  of  his  heiit, 
Quick,  but  not  strong ;  and  with  my  trttsa 
When  oft  he  playllilly  would  bind 
In  the  bowers  of  mossy  lonelinesMS 
His  neck,  and  win  me  so  to  mingle 
In  the  sweet  depth  of  woven  carases, 
And  our  faint  limbs  were  intettwined, 
Alas !  the  unquiet  life  did  tingle 
From  mine  own  heart  through  every  too, 
Like  a  captive  in  dreams  of  liberty, 
Who  beats  the  walls  of  his  stony  oeD. 
But  his,  it  seem'd  already  free, 
like  the  shadow  of  fire  surrounding  oe! 
On  my  faint  eyes  and  limbs  did  dwell 
That  spirit  as  it  pQss*d,  till  soon. 
As  a  frail  cloud  wandering  o'er  Ihe  mooo, 
Beneath  its  light  invisible. 
Is  seen  when  it  folds  its  gray  wingi  sguB 
To  alight  on  midnight's  dusky  pisui, 
I  lived  and  saw,  and  the  gathering  awl 
PasB'd  ftom  beneath  that  strong  oootroi. 
And  I  fell  on  a  life  which  was  sick  with  te 
Of  all  the  woe  that  now  I  bear. 


Amid  a  bloomless  myrrie  wood. 
On  a  green  and  sea-girt  praoiontofy, 
Not  far  from  where  wo  dwelt,  thne  stood 
In  record  of  a  sweet  sad  stoiy. 
An  altar  and  a  temple  bright 
Circled  by  steps,  and  o'er  the  gale 
Was  sculptured,  "  To  FideUty ;" 
And  in  the  shrine  an  image  sate. 
All  veil'd :  but  there  was  seen  Ihe  hf^ 
Of  smiles,  which  faintly  oould  eipre* 
A  mingled  pain  and  tenderness 
Through  tl^t  ethereal  drapery. 
The  left  hand  held  Ihe  head,  the  rigfat- 
Beyond  the  veil,  beneath  the  akin. 
You  migfht  see  the  nervea  quivering 
Was  fbreing  the  point  of  a  barbed  dart 
Into  its  side-convulaing  heart 
An  unskiU'd  hand,  yet  one  inlbna'd 
With  genius,  had  the  marble  warm'd 
With  that  pathetic  hfe.    This  tale 
It  told :  A  dog  had  fmn  (he  sea. 
When  the  tide  was  raging  fearfully, 
Dragg'd  lionel's  mother,  weak  and  ftk. 
Then  died  beside  her  on  fhp  »Dd' 
And  she  that  temple  thence  had  piann'd 
But  it  was  Lionel's  own  hand 
Had  wrought  the  image.    Each  new  doob 
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That  lady  ^,ui  diii  lone  ft&e* 

The  htm  of  %  reUgkm  iweet, 

WhoM  fpd  wna  in  her  heart  and  brain : 

The  aemoaf  lorelieat  Bowen  were  atiewn 

Od  the  marUe  ikwr  beneath  her  fret. 

And  die  brought  crowna  of  aea-budB  white, 

Whon  odor  ii  ao  aweet  and  fiunt, 

And  weedB,  like  branching  chryaolite. 

Woven  in  devioea  fine  and  quaint. 

And  tears  from  her  brown  eyea  did  itain 

The  altar:  need  but  look  upon 

That  dying  itatue,  &ir  and  wan, 

If  tean  ihoald  ceaae,  to  weep  again : 

And  me  Antbian  odora  came, 

lIutMigh  the  myrtle  copaea  fteaming  thence 

From  the  hiaaing  frankincense, 

Whose  imoke,  wool-while  as  ocean  feam, 

HuDg  in  denee  flocka  beneath  the  dome, 

That  ivory  dome,  whoae  azure  night 

With  golden  atan,  like  heaven,  waa  bright 

O'er  the  iplit  cedaia'  pointed  flame : 

And  the  ladjr'a  harp  would  kindle  there 

The  mekdy  of  an  old  air. 

Softer  than  sleep ;  the  villagers 

&Ilxt  their  religion  up  with  hen, 

And  as  they  listen'd  round,  shed  tears. 


One  eve  he  led  me  to  thia  &ne : 
Dsylight  on  its  laat  purple  cloud 
Was  Imgenng  gray',  and  aoon  her  strain 
The  nightingale  began;  now  loud, 
Climbing  in  circlea  the  windleas  sky, 
Now  dying  mode ;  aoddenly 
Til  scatter*d  in  a  thouaand  notea, 
And  now  to  the  huahM  ear  it  floats 
like  field<«mella  known  in  in&ncy. 
Then  failing,  aoothea  the  air  again. 
We  sate  within  that  temple  lone, 
Pavflion'd  round  with  Parian  stone : 
Ilia  mother'a  haip  atood  near,  and  oft 
I  had  awaken'd  mnaic  sofl 
Amid  its  wirea :  the  nightingale 
Was  pausing  in  her  heaven-taught  tale : 
"  Xow  drain  the  cup."  said  Lionel, 
**  Which  the  poet-bird  haa  crown'd  ao  well 
With  the  wine  of  her  bright  and  liquid  aong ! 
Heardst  thou  not  aweet  words  among 
That  heaven-reaounding  minstrelay ! 
Heaidst  thou  not,  that  those  who  die 
Awake  in  a  world  of  ecataay  ? 
I^t  love,  when  limfaa  are  interwoven, 
And  sleep,  when  the  night  of  life  ia  cloven, 
And  thought,  to  the  world's  dim  boundariea  cling- 
ing, 
And  muaic,  when  one  beloved  ia  singing. 
Is  death?  Let  ua  dmin  right  joyoualy 
The  cap  which  the  aweet  bird  fills  for  me." 
He  paosed,  and  to  my  lips  he  bent 
His  own:  like  apirit  hia  words  went 
Through  all  my  limba  with  the  speed  of  fire ; 
And  his  keen  cgrea.  glitteiing  through  mine, 
nird  me  wiih  the  flame  divine, 
Which  in  their  orba  was  burning  far, 
like  the  light  of  an  unroeaaured  star, 
In  the  sky  of  midnight  darit  and  deep : 
Yes,  'twas  hia  aoul  that  did  inspire 
^^oonda,  which  my  skill  could  ne'er  awaken. 


And  first,  I  felt  my  fingers  aweep 

The  harp,  and  a  long  quivering  cry 

Burst  from  my  lipa  in  symphony: 

The  dusk  and  solid  air  waa  shaiken. 

As  swifl  and  swlfier  the  notes  came 

From  my  touch,  that  wandar'd  like  quick  flame, 

And  from  my  bosom,  laboring 

With  some  unutterable  thing : 

Tlie  awful  sound  of  my  own  voice  made 

My  faint  lipa  tremble,  in  some  mood 

Of  wordless  thought  Li<mel  stood 

So  pale,  that  even  beside  hia  cheek 

The  snowy  column  from  its  shade 

Caught  whiteness :  yet  his  countenance 

Raised  upward,  bum'd  with  radiance 

Of  spirit-piercing  joy,  whose  light, 

Like  the  moon  struggling  through  the  nif^t 

Of  whirlwind-rihed  clouds,  did  break 

With  beams  that  might  not  be  confined. 

I  paused,  but  soon  his  geatures  kindled 

New  power,  as  by  the  moving  wind 

The  waves  are  lifVed,  and  my  aong 

To  low  soft  notes  now  changed  and  dwindled, 

And  from  the  twinkling  wires  among. 

My  languid  fingen  drew  and  flung 

Circfes  of  Ufe-dissolving  sound, 

Yet  &int :  in  aery  rings  they  bound 

My  Lionel,  who,  as  every  strain 

Grew  fainter  but  more  aweet,  hia  mien 

Sunk  with  the  sound  rehixedly ; 

And  slowly  now  he  tum'd  to  me, 

Aa  slowly  faded  from  hia  face 

That  awful  joy :  with  looka  aerene 

He  was  soon  drawn  to  my  embrace, 

And  my  wild  song  then  died  away 

In  murmurs;  ^'ords,  I  dare  not  say 

We  mix'd,  and  on  his  lipa  mine  M 

Till  they  methought  felt  still  and  cold : 

*'  What  is  it  with  thee.  love  ?'*  1  said ; 

No  word,  no  look,  no  motion !  yea. 

There  was  a  change,  but  spare  to  guesa. 

Nor  let  that  moment's  hope  be  told. 

I  look'd,  and  knew  that  he  was  dead. 

And  fell,  aa  the  eagle  on  the  plain 

Falls  when  life  deserts  her  bniin. 

And  the  mortal  lightning  is  veil'd  again. 


O  that  1  were  now  dead !  but  such 
Did  they  not,  love,  demand  too  much 
Those  dying  murmun?  He  iorbad. 
O  that  I  once  again  were  mad ! 
And  yet,  dear  Rosalind,  not  ao, 
For  I  would  live  to  share  thy  woe. 
Sweet  boy :  did  I  forget  thee  too  ? 
Alas,  we  know  not  what  we  do 
When  we  speak  words. 


No  memory  more 
Is  in  my  mind  of  that  sea-ah<Me. 
Madness  came  on  me,  and  a  troop 
Of  miaty  shapes  did  seem  to  sit 
Beside  me,  on  a  veasel's  poop, 
And  the  clear  north  wind  was  driving  it 
Then  I  heard  strange  tonguea,  and  aaw  atrange 

floweiB, 
And  the  stars  methought  grew  unlike  ours, 
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And  the  azure  sky  and  the  eftnrmlen  sea 

Made  me  believe  thil  I  had  died, 

And  waked  in  a  wwld,  which  was  lo  me 

Draar  hell,  though  heaven  to  all  beside. 

Then  a  dead  deep  fell  on  my  mmd. 

Whilst  animal  life  many  long  years 

Had  rescued  from  a  chasm  of  team ; 

And  when  I  woke,  I  wept  to  find 

That  the  same  lady,  bright  and  ^ise. 

With  silver  locks  and  quick  biawn  eyes. 

The  mother  of  my  Lionel, 

Had  tended  me  in  my  distress. 

And  died  some  roonihs  before.     Nor  less 

Wonder,  bat  far  more  peaoe  and  joy 

Brought  in  that  Hour  ray  lovely  boy; 

For  through  that  trance  my  soul  had  well 

The  impress  of  thy  being  kept; 

And  if  I  waked,  or  if  I  slept. 

No  doubt,  though  memory  feiihle^  be, 

Thy  image  ever  dwelt  on  me ; 

And  thus,  O  Lionel !  like  thee 

Is  our  sweet  child.     'Tis  sure  most  strange 

I  knew  not  of  so  great  a  change, 

As  ^hat  which  gave  him  birth,  who  now 

Is  all  the  solace  of  my  woe. 

That  Lionel  great  wealth  had  left 
By  will  to  me,  and  that  of  all 
The  ready  Ues  of  law  berefi. 
My  child  and  me  might  well  befall. 
But  let  me  think  not  of  the  scorn, 
Which  from  the  meanest  I  have  borne. 
When,  for  my  child's  beloved  sake, 
I  mix*d  with  slaves,  to  vindicate 
The  very  laws  themselves  do  make : 
Let  roe  not  say  scorn  is  my  fate. 
Lest  I  be  proud,  suflering  the  same 
With  those  who  live  in  deathless  lame. 


She  cowed.—-"  Lo,  where  red  morning  through  the 

woods 
Is  kuniing  o*er  the  dew !"  said  Rosalind. 
And  with  these  words  they  rose,  and  towards  the  flood 
Of  the  blue  lake,  beneath  the  leaves  now  wind 
YTiih  equal  stepa  and  fingers  intertwined : 
Thence  to  a  lonely  dwelling,  where  the  shore 
Is  shadowed  with  rocks,  and  cypresses 
Cleave  with  their  dark-green  cones  the  silent  skies. 
And  with  their  shadows  the  clear  depths  below, 
And  where  a  little  terrace,  from  its  bowers 
Of  blooming  myrtle  and  faint  lemon-flowers. 
Scatters  its  sense-dissolving  fragrance  o'er 
The  liquid  marble  of  the  windless  lake ; 
And  where  the  aged  forest's  limbs  look  hoar, 
Under  die  leaves  which  their  green  garments  make, 
They  oome :  'tis  Helen's  home,  and  clean  and  white, 
Like  one  which  tyrants  spare  on  our  own  land 
In  some  such  sohtude,  its  easements  bright 
Shone  through  their  vine-leaves  in  thd  morning  son. 
And  even  within  'twas  scarce  like  Italy. 
And  when  she  saw  how  all  tilings  there  were  phinn*d, 


As  in  an  English  home,  dim  monoty 
Disturb'd  poor  Rosalind :  she  ttwd  m  one 
Whose  mind  is  where  hia  body  camMt  be, 
Till  Helen  led  her  where  her  chiM  yet  tkpt. 
And  said,  **  Obserre,  that  biow  was  Uonel'i, 
Those  lips  were  his,  and  so  he  ever  kept 
One  arm  m  ileepi  pillowing  his  head  with  iL 
Yon  cannot  aee  his  eyes,  they  are  two  w^ 
Of  liquid  love :  let  us  not  vrake  him  yet" 
But  Rosalind  could  bear  no  more,  and  wept 
A  shower  of  burning  tears,  which  fell  vfoo 
His  fece,  and  so  his  opening  lashes  shoiM 
With  tears  nnUke  his  own,  as  he  did  leap 
In  sudden  wonder  from  his  innocent  ilee^ 


So  Rosalind  and  Helen  lived  together 
Thenceforth,  changed  in  all  else,  yet  firiends  agi^ 
Such  as  they  were,  when  o*er  the  raoontaiit  heit>' 
They  wander'd  in  their  youth,  ihrougk  gun  loi  «& 
And  afU»r  many  years,  for  human  thingi 
Change  even  like  the  ocean  and  the  wind, 
Her  daughter  was  restored  to  Rosalind, 
And  in  their  circle  thence  some  visiting! 
Of  joy  'mid  their  new  calm  would  interreoe: 
A  lovely  child  she  waa,  of  looks  serene. 
And  motions  which  o'er  things  indi£^nt  Ad 
The  grace  and  gentleneas  from  whence  tfacr  cam 
And  Helen's  boy  grew  with  her,  and  they  W 
From  the  same  flowers  of  thought,  until  esch  Biif«^ 
Like  springs  which  mingle  in  one  flood  beciiiie. 
And  in  their  union  soon  their  parents  siw 
The  shadow  of  the  peace  denied  to  theiB. 
And  Rosalind, — for  when  the  livii^  sten 
Is  canker'd  in  its  heart,  the  tree  must  ftH— 
Died  ere  her  time ;  and  with  deep  grief  tod  >«' 
The  pale  survivors  Ibllow'd  her  remahw 
Beyond  the  region  of  dissolving  rain^ 
Up  the  cold  mountain  she  was  wont  is  call 
Her  tomb ;  and  on  Chiavenna's  precipice 
They  raised  a  pyramid  of  lasting  ice, 
Whose  poliah'd  sid^  ere  day  had  yet  began. 
Caught  the  first  glow  of  the  uniisen  son. 
The  last,  when  it  had  sunk;  and  through  the  nn^- 
The  charioteers  of  Arclos  wheeled  roinid 
Its  glittering  pr>int,  as  seen  from  Helen's  boioe. 
Whose  sad  inhalntants  each  year  wwUI  oogk. 
With  willhig  steps  cUmbmg  thai  rugged  beichi. 
And  hang  long  locks  of  hair,  and  garlsndi  bj^ 
With  amaranth  flowers,  which,  m  the  clime'i  (in^^ 
Fill'd  the  frore  air  with  unaccuslom'd  light' 
Such  flowers,  as  in  tlie  wintry  memoiy  Nogpi 
Of  one  friend  lef>,  adum'd  that  irocen  tonh 


Helen,  whose  spirit  waa  of  softer  monU, 
Whose  Buflferings  too  were  less,  death  slowlier  ifo 
Into  the  peace  of  hie  dominion  cold : 
She  died  unong  her  kindred,  being  i^. 
And  know,  that  if  love  die  not  in  the  dead 
As  in  the  Hving,  none  of  mortal  kind 
Are  blest,  as  now  Helen  and  Rosalind. 
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AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  JOHN  KEATa 


NSy  6i  9av&v  Xtf/ivcis  iamfMis  h  ^Si^hum* 

Plato. 


PREFACE. 


llutf  m  r0f {  j(t(kufat  xordpaits,  Koht  iyXurivdi? ; 
Tt's  ii  0por6i  rotvaStrov  ivdfiepoSj  Ji  Kipdaat  roii 
*H  ioZvat  XaXlovn  rd  Odpnaxov ;  cir^vycv  ^<fy. 

MoBcuirs,  Efitapk,  Bion, 


Ft  m  my  intention  to  subjoin  to  the  London  edition  of 
Uu5  poem,  a  ciiticism  upon  the  claims  of  its  lamented 
')hject  to  be  cla»ed  among  the  writers  of  the  highest 
gcniua  who  have  adorned  our  age.  My  known  re- 
pugnance to  the  narrow  principle  of  taste  on  which 
several  of  his  earlier  compositions  were  modelled, 
prove,  at  leart,  that  I  am  an  impartial  judge.  I  con- 
«:der  the  fragment  of  Hyperion  as  second  to  nothing 
that  was  ever  produced  by  a  writer  of  the  same 
ream, 
John  Keats  died  at  Rome,  of  a  consumption,  in  his 

twent/'ibunh  .year,  on  the  of 1821 ; 

f.Txd  \%'m  buried  in  the  romantic  and  lonely  cemetery 
of  The  Protestants  in  that  city,  under  the  pyramid 
ivnicli  is  ttie  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the  massy  walls 
and  lowers,  now  mouldering  and  desolate,  which 
ibrmed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Rome.  The  cemetery 
ta  an  o|>en  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter 
\\  iih  violets  and  daisies,  it  might  make  one  in  love 
wiih  deaths  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in 
sio  tiweet  a  place. 

The  genius  of  the  lamented  person  to  whose  mem- 
ory I  have  dedicated  these  unworthy  veriea,  was  not 
U'^  delicate  and  fragile  than  it  \vas  beautiful ;  and 
\.\'ttere  canker- worms  abound,  what  wonder,  if  its 
b-f>ung  flower  was  blighted  in  the  bud  ?  The  savage 
:  ntfciMin  on  his  Eiidyraion,  which  appeared  ni  the 
Quarterly  Review,  produced  the  roost  violent  effect 
•fj  hia  ausceptible  mind ;  the  agitation  thus  origin- 
Lied  ended  in  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
imgs  ;  a  rapid  consumption  ensued,  and  the  succeed- 
ns.  acknowledgments  from  more  candid  critics,  of  the 
rue  greatness  of  his  powers,  were  ineffectual  to  heal 
he  i^'ound  thus  wantonly' inflicted. 

it  may  be  well  said  that  these  wretched  men  know 
!OC  -what  they  da  They  scauer  their  insults  and  their 
trtnders  without  heed  as  to  whether  the  poisoned 
biaft  lights  on  a  heart  made  callous  by  many  Mows, 
r  ane,  like  KeaLi's,  composed  of  more  penetrable 
lutT.  One  of  their  associates  is,  to  my  knowledge, 
momt  base  and  unprincipled  calunmiator.  As  to 
l^ndynuon,"  was  it  a  poem,  whatever  might  be  its 
t.ioci»^  <*3  ^  treated  contemptuously  by  Uiose  who 
od  celalvnled  with  various  degrees  of  complacency 


and  paneg3mc  **  Paris,'* and  "Waman," and  a'* Syri- 
an 'Tale,"  and  a  long  list  of  the  illustrious  obKuret 
Are  these  the  men,  who  in  their  venal  good-nature, 
presumed  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Milman  and  Lord  Byron  ?  What  gnat  did  they  atrain 
at  here,  afler  having  swallowed  all  diaae  camels  f 
Against  what  woman  taken  in  adultery,  dares  the 
foremost  of  these  literary  prostitutes  to  cast  his  oppto* 
brioua  stone?  Miserable  man!  yaa,  one  of  the 
meanest,  have  wantonly  defaced  one  of  die  noblest 
specimens  of  the  workmansbip  of  GkkL  Nor  shall 
it  be  your  excuse,  that,  murderer  as  you  tie,  you 
have  spoken  daggers,  but  used  none. 

The  circumstances  of  the  closing  scene  of  poor 
Keats's  hfe  were  not  made  known  to  me  until  the 
Elegy  was  ready  for  the  press.  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  wound  which  his  sensitive  spirit 
had  received  from  the  criticism  of  Endyouoiw  wis 
exasperated  by  the  bitter  sense  of  unrequited  bene- 
fits; the  poor  fellow  seems  to  have  Iwen  hooted 
from  the  8tage  of  life,  no  leas  by  those  on  whom  he 
had  wasted  the  promise  of  his  genius,  than  those  on 
whom  he  had  1a\iBhed  his  fortune  and  his  care.  He 
was  accompanied  to  Rome,  and  attended  in  his  last 
illness,  by  Mr.  Severn,  a  young  artist  of  the  highait 
promise,  who,  I  have  been  informed,  "  almost  risked 
his  own  hfe,  and  sacrificed  every  prospect  to  unwearied 
attendance  upon  his  dying  friend."  Had  I  known  these 
circumstances  before  the  completion  of  my  poem,  I 
should  liave  been  tempted  to  add  my  feeble  tribute 
of  applauae  to  the  more  solid  recompense  which  the 
virtuous  man  finds  in  the  recollection  of  his  own  mo- 
tives. Mr.  Severn  can  dispense  with  a  reward  fh>m 
"  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of"  His  conduct  is 
a  golden  augury  of  the  success  of  his  future  career — 
may  the  unextinguished  Spirit  of  his  illusttious  friend 
animate  the  creations  of  his  pencil,  and  plead  against 
Oblivion  for  fas  name ! 
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I. 


1  WEEP  fbr  AooNAis— he  is  dead ! 
O,  weep  fbr  Adonais !  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head ! 
And  thou»  sad  Hour,  selected  from  ail  yean 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeen, 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow  y  say— widi  me 
Died  Adonais .' — till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eteroity ! 
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II. 

Where  wen  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay, 
When  Ifay  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which  flies 
In  darimess  t  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died  f  With  veiled  eyes, 
'Mid  list'nfaig  EU:hoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with  sdft  enamor'd  breath, 
Rekindled  aU  the  fading  melodies, 
With  which,  like  flowen  that  mock  the  corse  be- 
neath. 
He  had  adom'd  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 

ni. 

O,  weep  ibr  Adonais— he  is  dead ! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep ! 
Tet  wherefcre  f  Qnench  within  their  burning  bed 
Thy  fiery  tean,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep, 
like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep ; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Deioend  ^— oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  hun  to  the  vital  air ; 
Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our 
deepair. 

IV. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania ! — He  died. 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain. 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his 'country's  pride. 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  hberticide, 
Trampled  and  roock'd  with  many  a  lothed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ,-  he  went,  unterrified, 
Into  the  gulf  of  death ;  but  his  clear  sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth ;  the  third  among  the  sons  of 
light 

V. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb ; 
And  happier  they  their  happineas  who  knew. 
Whose  tapen  yet  bum  through  that  night  of  time 
In  which  suns  perish'd ;  others  more  sublime, 
Struck  by  the  envious  wraih  of  man  or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime  ; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road. 
Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's  serene 
abode. 

VI. 

But  now,  thy  youngest,  deareM  one,  has  perished, 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 
like 'a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished, 
And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew ; 
Mosi  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew .' 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 
The  bloom,  whose  petaU  nipt  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste ; 
The  broken  lily  lies—the  storm  is  overpast 

VII. 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 
He  came ;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest  bre&th, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away ! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  bine  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  rhamel-roof .'  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay ; 
Awake  him  not !  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
'V  deep  and  liquid  rest,  foigetful  of  all  ill. 


vin. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh.  oerer  nont- 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apsoe 
The  shadow  of  white  Deadi,  and  st  (he  door 
InvisiUe  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelliog-plsce; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pitjr  snd  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  llie  to  deiic« 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  die  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  omtal  conm 

draw. 

IX. 
O,  weep  for  Adonais !— -The  quick  Dreua. 
Tlie  passion-winged  Ministera  of  thougfat, 
Who  were  Us  flocks,  whom  near  the  liviogstntv 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  sod  whom  be  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not,— 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  bnin. 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprang ;  end  Docro 

their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  Oeir  ivcet 

pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  aboneapm 


And  one  with  trembling  hand  claspibisnUbflMi' 
And  fiins  him  with  her  moonlight  wingi,  tad  cna. 
•*  Our  love,  our  hope,  oiur  sonow,  is  not  dad ; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  fsint  ejo, 
Like  dew  upon  a  aleeping  flower,  there  li»    ^ 
A  tear  some  dream  has  loosen'd  fhn  his  bnin 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruin'd  Paradise, 
She  knew  not  'twas  her  own ;  as  with  i»<»in 
She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  oatwepi  it»  na^ 

XI. 

One  from  a  lucid  um  of  starry  dew 
WMh'd  his  light  limbe,  as  if  embsbnioglhcn; 
Another  dipt  her  profuse  locks,  and  lbre« 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  aaadem. 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  peari"  begen. 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  atem 


A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more 


vrcaiti 


And  dull  the  bvbed  fire  against  his  frneo  cltf^ 

xn. 

Another  Splendor  on  his  mouth  alit, 

That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  dnw  tw 

breath 
Which  gave  il  strength  to  pierce  the  gnawed  vn 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  ransic:  the  damp  d«^ 
Quench'd  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lip*; 
And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapor,  which  the  cold  w^'^^.f  J^" 
It  flaah'd  through  bis  pale  limbs,  and  pa**  »' 

eclipse. 

xni. 

And  others  came,— Desires  and  Adm^ 
Winged  Persussionii  and  veil'd  Destini* 
Splendoia,  and  Glooms,  and  gUroering  Incaiw'^' 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twihgfat  RianlBa*. 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  liimily  of  Sgha, 
And  Pleasure,  bUnd  with  teais,  led  bf  *•  «^ 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  efti, 
Came  in  slow  pomp ;— the  moTing  p«"P  "'^ 
seem 
Uke  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  aatomail  "f**" 
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XIV. 
All  he  had  loved,  and  monlded  into  tfaoaght. 
From  shape,  ^nd  hue,  and  odor,  and  vweet  sound, 
Lainented  Adonsia.    Morning  aonght 
Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound, 
Wet  with  the  tean  which  should  adorn  the  ground. 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day ; 
Aikr  the  meladcholy  thunder  moan'd, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay. 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  found,  sobbing  in  their  dismay. 

XV. 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains. 
And  fiseds  her  grief  with  his  remember*d  lay, 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains. 
Or  amorous  birds  perch'd  on  the  young  green  spray, 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  dosing  day ; 
Smce  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined  away 
Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds : — a  drear 
Marmiir,  between  their  aongp,  is  all  the  woodmen 
haar. 

XVI. 
Grief  nude  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw 

down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were. 
Or  they  dead  leaves ;  since  her  delight  is  flown 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen  yeart 
To  Fbcsbos  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear. 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou  Adonais :  wan  they  stood  and  sere 
Amid  the  drooping  comrades  of  their  youth. 
With  dew  all  tum'd  to  tears ;  odor,  to  sighing  ruth. 

xvn. 

Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lom  nightingale 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain ; 
Not.  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
Her  migllly  youth  with  morning,  doth  complain. 
Soaring  and  scrisaming  round  her  empty  nest, 
Aa  Albion  wails  for  thee :  the  curse  of  Cain 
Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent  breast. 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly  guest 


xvni. 

Ah  W041  is  roe !  Winter  is  come  and  gone. 
Bat  grief  returns  nvith  the  revolving  year; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone ; 
Ttie  anti,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear ; 
Fresh  leaves  and  nowere  deck  the  dead  Season's  bier; 
The  araorouB  birds  now  |Niir  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  nKMsy  homes  in  field  and  brere. 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake, 
Uke  unimprison'd  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake 

XIX. 

lliroagh  wood  and  stream,  and  field  and  hill  and 

Ocean, 

A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  has  burst, 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion. 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
€iOd  dawn'd  on  Chaos ;  in  its  stream  immeised, 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  sofler  light ; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst ; 
Difluse  theraselvM ;  and  spend  in  love's  delight. 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 

3B 


XX. 

Tlie  leprous  corpse,  touch'd  by  this  spirit  tender. 
Exhales  itself  in  fiowera  of  gentle  braath ; 
Like  incainationB  of  the  stan,  when  splendor 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death. 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath ; 
Naught  we  know,  dies.  Shall  that  alone  which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheadi 
By  sightless  lightning  I — the  intense  atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quench'd  in  a  most  cold  repose. 

XXI. 
Alas !  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be. 
But  for  our  grief^  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal !  Woe  is  me ! 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  f  of  what  scene 
The  acton  or  spectaton  7  Great  and  mean 
Meet  mass'd  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must 

borrow. 
As  long  aa  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green. 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow, 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year 

to  sorrow. 

xxn. 

Hb  will  awtke  no  more,  oh,  never  more  f 
"  Wake  thou."  cried  Misery, "  childless  Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
A  wound  more  flerce  than  hk  with  tean  and  sighs." 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watch'd  Urania's  eyes. 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried:  ** Arise!" 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  stung, 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendor  sintmg. 

XXUI. 
She  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and^lrear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  winga, 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 
Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.    Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  wrapt  Urania ; 
So  sadden'd  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist ;  so  swept  her  on  her  way. 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

XXIV. 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 

Through  camps  and  cities,  rough  with  stone  and  steel, 

And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 

Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 

Polms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  foil  : 

And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp  than 

Ihey, 
Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel, 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  team  of  May, 
Phved  with  eternal  flowen  that  undeserving  way. 

XXV. 

la  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Might, 
Blush'd  to  annilulation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flaah'd  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear  delighL 
**  Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless, 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 
Leave  me  not!"  cried  Urania:  her  distress 
Roused  Death :  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her 
vain  caress. 
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XXVI. 

*Stay  yet  awhile!  speak  to  me  once  agami 
KiM  me,  to  long  but  as  a  Uh  may  live ; 
And  in  my  hearde«  breast  and  bturning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else  survive, 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive. 
Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais !  I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art ! 
But  I  am  chain'd  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart! 

xxvn. 

**  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 
YHxy  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  hia  den  ? 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh !  where  was  then 
Wiidom  the  minror'd  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear  ? 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  fillM  its  crescent  sphere, 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like  deer. 


XXVIII. 

**  The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue ; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead ; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true. 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed. 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion ; — ^how  they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow. 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled ! — ^The  spoilen  tempt  no  second  blow. 
They  &wn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  as  they  go. 

XXIX. 

**  The  smi  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  spawn ; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gather'd  into  death  without  a  dawn. 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again ; 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men : 
A  godUke  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  ear&  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  diram'd  or  shared  its  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night.'* 

XXX. 

Thus  ceased  she :  and  the  mountain  shepherds  came, 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent. 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  soROW ;  from  her  wiles  leme  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong, 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his  tongue. 

XXXI. 

'Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men ;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  ia  its  knell ;  he,  as  I  guess. 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Act8Bon>like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world  s  wilderness. 
And  his  own  ihoughts.  along  that  rugged  way, 
Puniued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  fiither  and  their  prey. 


XXXII. 
A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift- 
A  Love  in  desolation  mask'd ;— a  Fraw 
Girt  round  with  weakness , — it  csn  mroe 
The  weight  of  the  superincnmbeothoar; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow ;— «ven  whilst  we  ipnk 
Is  it  not  broken !  On  the  witheng  floiicr 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly :  od  t  cheek 
The  lift  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heutaiy 
break. 

xxxm. 

His  head  was  bound  with  pensies  over^ihmn. 
And  &ded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  sod  blw ; 
And  a  light  spear  topp'd  with  a  cypreai  eoee, 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  iYjAiimu  pew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  nooodsy  dew, 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasp'd  it;  of  thitotv 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 
A  herd-abandon'd  deer,  struck  by  the  hunier'i  dm 

XXXIV. 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tean;  well  knew  disi  gatf^ 

band 
Who  in  another's  fiUe  now  wept  hie  own; 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sang  new  sorrow ;  sad  Urania  ecann'd 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  muimur'd:  "Wboartlkoii^ 
He  answer'd  not,  but  with  a  sadden  hsnd 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  broV' 
Which  was  Uke  Cain's  or  Christ's,-Oh!  tint  ii  ibw»<l 

be  so! 

XXXV. 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  o'er  the  deadf 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  msnde  thmn' 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  deedhbed. 
In  mockeiy  of  monumental  stone, 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moso  f 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honor'd  the  deputed  «*; 
Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonioui  ngbi. 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  eacrifi^ 

XXXVI. 
Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison — (rii ! 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  cnwrs 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  sw 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  di«w> 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tooe 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  »wi- 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  bresst  alooe, 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song, 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  ■dverlyieD'*^ 

xxxvn. 

live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  Suae. 
Live !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  fiem  »*• 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remember'd  name. 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom,  when  thy  ftngn  o'eiflo* 
Remone  and  Self-contempt  shaU  cling  to  wf^ 
Hot  Shame  shall  bum  upon  thy  eecrti  brow. 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  ehait-MJ* 
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xxxvm. 

Nor  let  wweep  that  onr  delight  is  fled 
¥v  from  tbete  carrion-kitet  that  Mieani  below ; 
He  wakee  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead ; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. — 
Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  thtt  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  chanj^e.  unquenchably  the  same, 
IVhilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of 
shame. 

XXXIX. 

Peace !  peace !  he  b  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep — 
He  hath  awaken'd  from  the  dream  of  tiie— 
'TIS  we,  who,  lost  in  stonny  visions,  keep 
Wiih  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife. 
And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirits  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings — We  decay 
like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;  fear  and  grief 
CoDTulae  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 
And  cold  hopes  swann  like  worms  within  our  living 
clay. 

XL. 

He  has  outsoar'd  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight. 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again ; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain ; 
Nor,  when  the  spirits  self  has  ceased  to  bum. 
With  spaildess  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

XLI. 

He  lives,  he  wakes— 'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he ; 
Mourn  not  lor  Adonais. — ^Thou  yoang  Dawn 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendor,  fer  fn»ii  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone ; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan ! 
Cease  ye  fiiint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou  Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst  thrown 
O'er  the  abandon'd  Earth,  now  leave  it  ban 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair ! 

XLII. 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature :  there  is  heard 
His  v<Mce  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone. 
Spreading  itMlf  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own ; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never«wearied  love, 
Sostains  it  fiom  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above,  i 

xun. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely :  he  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling 

there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear ; 
Torturing  th*  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeneM,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 
And  bunting  in  its  beaftty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light 


XUV. 
Hie  splendors  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguish'd  not , 
Like  Stan  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.    When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  Uve  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy 
air. 

XLV. 
The  inheritors  of  unftilfill'd  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones  built  beyond  mortal  thought 
Far  in  the  Unapparent     Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  feded  from  him ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot, 
Arose ;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved : 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

XLVI. 

And  many  more,  whose  itames  on  eartfi  are  dark. 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 
Rose,  robed  in  daxzling  immortality. 
"  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry, 
**  It  was  for  thee  jron  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty. 
Silent  alone  amid  a  Heaven  of  Song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our 
throng!" 

XLVn. 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais  f  oh  come  forth. 
Fond  wretch !  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth  ; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference :  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night ; 
And  keep  ihy  heart  light  lest  ft  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the 
brink. 

XLVm. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 
O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy :  'tis  naught 
That  agos,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  vnought ; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend, — they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  worid  their  prey ; 
And  he  is  gather'd  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

XLIX. 

Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  vrilderaess ; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shatter'd  mountains  rise, 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses,  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness, 
Psas,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access, 
Where,  like  an  infent's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread. 
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And  gray  walk  moulder  louod,  oo  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  ilow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  suhlime, 
PbTiliomng  the  dust  of  him  who  plann'd 
This  refuge  for  his  memoiy,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transfi>rm'd  to  marble ;  and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitch'd  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death, 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguish'd 
breath. 

LI. 

Here,  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrows  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set. 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind. 
Break  it  not  thou !  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  retumest  home. 
Of  tears  and  gall.    From  the  world  s  Intter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adomiis  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  t 

LII. 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines.  Earth's  shadows  fly ; 
life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coWd  glass. 
Stains  the  while  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled ! — Rome's  azure  sky. 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 


LDI. 

Why  linger,  why  ton  back,  why  shnDk.iii7Hnit> 
Thy  hopes  aro  gone  before :  fiioiu  sU  tjuofi  We 
They  have  departed ;  thou  riioaldst  nnr  depui! 
A  light  is  pasi'd  from  the  revoWing  yev. 
And  man,  and  woman ;  and  wfast  Kill  iitet 
Attncto  to  crash,  repels  to  make  tfase  viiber. 
The  aoft  sky  smiles^— the  low  wind  wfaafoiDar 
Tis  Adonais  calls !  (^  hasten  thither. 
No  mora  let  life  divide  what  Desih  esn  joio  to- 
gether. 

UV.    • 

That  light  whose  smiles  kindle  the  UiiiTcise. 
That  B^uty  in  which  all  things  woik  and  vm. 
That  Benediction  which  the  edipnog  Qvm 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sostainiog  hm 
Which  throtti^  the  web  of  being  Uindljr  «m 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  sir  sod  aei. 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  eadi  sn  mintn  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst;  now  bean  obsc. 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  oold  BiQrta%. 

LY. 
The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  sic 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  diiTen 
Far  from  the  shore,  fkr  from  the  tremblini  tbiMS 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempeat  gi^reo; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  liTeo : 
I  am  borne  darkly,  feariiilly,  sfiu ; 
Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  HaveD. 
The  soul  of  Adcmais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eieraal  are- 
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NOW  IMPRISONED  IN  THE  CONVENT  OF 


L*  anisna  aroante  si  slancia  fiiori  del  creato,  e  si  crea  oell*  infinito  nn  Mondo  tatto  per 
diverse  oasai  da  qaesto  oscuro  e  pauroso  raretro.— Hkk  own  Words. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

(BT  A  FRIENO  OP  THE  AUTHOR.) 


Thx  writer  of  the  following  Lines  died  at  Florence, 
as  he  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  one  of  the  wild- 
est  of  the  Sporades,  which  he  had  bought,  and  where 
he  had  fitted  up  the  ruins  of  an  old  building,  and 
where  it  vras  his  hope  to  have  realized  a  scheme  of 
life,  suited  perhaps  to  that  happier  and  better  world 
of  which  he  is  now  an  inhabitant,  but  hardly  practi- 
cable in  this.  His  life  was  singular ;  less  on  account 
of  the  romantic  vicissitudes  which  diversified  it,  than 
the  ideal  tinge  which  it  received  from  his  own  char- 
acter and  feelings.  The  present  Poera,  like  the  Vita 
Nuova  of  Dante,  is  RufTiciently  intelligible  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  readers  without  a  matter-offact  history 


of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  relatsi;  and  «>> 
certain  other  class  it  must  ever  remain  ineoittpiw'^ 
siUe,  fitmi  a  defect  of  a  common  organ  of  peR«P^ 
for  the  ideas  of  which  it  treats.  Not  but  that. "  f^ 
vergogna  sarebbe  a  colui,  che  rirassse  coaa  aocio  iti^^ 
di  figure,  o  di  colore  rettorico:  e  domandaio  ■«  «' 
pesse  denudare  le  sue  parole  da  ootal  veate,  in  F^ 
che  avessero  verace  intendimenta**  ^ 

The  present  Poem  appears  to  have  been  inie»W 
by  the  Writer  as  the  dedication  to  acme  ^^'^ 
The  stanza  prefixed  to  the  Poem  is  tlmwt  • '»'"*^ 
translation  from  Dante's  famous  Cvcaaaf, 

Voi,  ch'  Intcndendo,  il  tcrso  del  swvets.  ft« 

The  presumptuous  application  of  theocncludin«I«»^ 
to  his  own  composition  will  raise  a  saiile  f<  "'^  ^^ 
pense  of  my  unfortunate  friend:  be  it  a  aoak^ 
contempt,  but  pity.  '^ 
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My  SoBff,  I  fear  that  thou  wSt  find  bat  ftw 
Who  illy  dbmll  eoaMiTe  thy  reaaooinit, 
or  aoeli  hard  laatter  doM  Uioa  aatertain ; 
WlMooe,  if  by  nianulvmtura,  ehaoeo  ahooid  brag 
Thee  to  base  company  (aa  chance  may  Ao\ 
Qnita  noawafe  of  what  thoa  do«t  cootain, 
I  pnthaa,  coosfbct  thy  iweet  nif  atain, 
Mr  fautdeiiffht!  leU  then  that  they  are  ddl. 
And  bid  tbMB  own  that  thou  art  brautifuL 


Swnr  Spirit !  Sister  of  that  orphan  one, 
Whoie  empire  is  the  name  thou  weepeat  oo. 
In  my  heait's  temple  I  aiiBpend  lo  thee 
These  ▼olive  wreaths  of  withered  memory. 

Poor  captive  bird !  who,  fitim  thy  narrow  cage, 
Pourest  sach  rotanc,  that  it  might  aaraage 
The  ragged  hearts  of  those  who  prison'd  thee. 
Were  thejr  not  deaf  to  all  sweet  melody ; 
lliis  sons  shall  be  thy  rose :  its  petals  pale 
Are  dead,  indeed,  my  adored  Nightingale ! 
But  soft  foid  fragrant  is  the  faded  blossom, 
And  it  has  no  thorn  left  to  wound  thy  bosom. 

High,  8]xrit-winged  Heart !  who  dost  for  ever 
Beat  thhia  mifeelii^  ban  with  vain  endeavor, 
'nil  dKwe  bright  plumes  of  thought,  in  which  array'd 
It  over-MMured  this  low  and  worldly  shade, , 
Ue  shattei'd ;  and  thy  panting,  wounded  breast 
&ains  with  dear  blood  its  uimiatemal  nest! 
I  weep  vain  tears :  blood  would  less  bitter  be, 
Yet  poar*d  fi>rth  gladlier,  could  it  profit  thee. 

Senph  of  Heaven!  too  gentle  to  be  human, 
Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  (brm  of  Woman 
All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light,  amd  love,  and  immortality ! 
Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  cune ! 
Veil'd  Glory  of  this  lample»  Universe ! 
Thou  Moon  beyond  the  clouds !    Thou  living  Form 
Among  the  Dead !  Thou  Star  above  the  Storm  I 
Thou  Wonder,  and  diou  Beauty,  and  thou  Terror ! 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art !  Thou  Mirror 
in  whom,  as  in  the  splendor  of  the  Sun, 
All  shapea  look  glorious  which  thou  gazest  on ! 
Ay,  even  the  dim  worda  which  obscure  thee  now 
Flash,  lightning-like,  with  unaccustom'd  glow ; 
I  pray  Ihee  that  thou  blot  from  this  sad  song 
All  of  its  much  mortality  and  wrong. 
With  thoee  clear  drops,  which  start  like  sacred  dew 
From  the  twin  lights  thy  sweet  soul  darkens  throag^ 
Weeping,  till  sorrow  becomes  ecstasy : 
Then  smile  on  it.  so  that  it  may  not  die. 

I  never  thought  before  my  death  to  see 
Youth's  vision  Uios  made  periecL    f^ly, 
I  love  thee ;  though  the  world  by  no  thin  name 
Will  bide  that  love,  from  its  unvalued  shAne, 
Would  we  two  had  bean  twins  of  the  same  mother! 
Or,  that  the  name  my  heart  lent  to  another 
Could  be  a  sister's  bond  ftr  her  and  thee, 
Blending  two  beam  of  one  eternity ! 


Yet  were  one  lawful  and  the  other  true. 

These  names,  though  dear,  could  paint  not,  as  is  due, 

How  beyond  refuge  I  am  thine.    Ah  me! 

I  am  not  thine :  I  am  a  part  of  ihee. 

Sweet  Lamp!  my  moth^ike  Mnsehas  burnt  its  wings; 
Or,  like  a  dying  swan  who  soan  and  sings. 
Young  Love  should  teach  Time,  in  his  own  gray  st^le. 
All  that  thou  art.    Art  thou  not  void  of  gi^e, 
A  lovely  soul  fbrm'd  to  be  blest  and  bless  ? 
A  well  of  seal'd  and  secret  happiness, 
Whose  waters  like  blithe  light  uid  music  are, 
Vanquishing  dissonance  and  gloom  ?  A  Star 
Which  moves  not  in  the  moving  Heavens  akmeT 
A  smile  amid  dark  frowns  7  a  gentle  tone 
Amid  rode  voices?  a  beloved  light? 
A  Solitude,  a  Refuge,  a  Delight? 
A  lute,  which  those  whom  love  has  taught  to  play 
Make  music  on,  to  soothe  the  roughest  day. 
And  lull  fond  grief  asleep?  A  buried  treasun? 
A  cradle  of  young  thoughts  of  wingleas  pltfiasnio  f 
A  violet-shrouded  grave  of  Woe  ? — I  meaaute 
The  world  of  fancies,  seeking  (me  like  theet 
And  find — alas!  mine  own  infirmity. 

She  met  me,  Stmnger,  upon  life*8  rough  way, 
And  lured  me  towards  sweet  Death:  as  Night  by  Dty, 
Winter  by  Spring,  or  Sorrow  by  swift  Hope, 
Led  into  light,  life,  peace.    An  antelope, 
In  the  suspended  impulse  of  its  lightness. 
Were  less  ethereally  light :  the  brightneas 
Of  her  divinest  presence  trembles  through 
Her  Umbs,  as  underneath  a  cloud  of  dew 
Embodied  in  the  windless  Heaven  of  Jime, 
Amid  the  splondor-winged  stars,  the  Moon 
Bums,  ineitinguishably  beautiful : 
And  from  her  lips,  as  from  a  hyacinth  full 
Of  honey-dew,  a  liquid  murmur  drops. 
Killing  the  sense  widi  passion ;  sweet  as  stops 
Of  planetary  music  heard  in  trance. 
In  her  mild  tights  the  starry  spirits  dance. 
The  sunbeams  of  those  wells  which  ever  leap 
Under  the  lighmings  of  the  soul — too  deep 
For  the  brief  fiithom-line  of  thought  or  sense. 
The  glory  of  her  being,  isstiing  thence. 
Stains  the  dead,  blank,  cold  air  with  a  warm  shade 
Of  imentangled  intermiiture,  made 
By  Love,  of  light  and  motion :  one  intense 
Diffusion,  one  serene  Omnipresence, 
Whose  flowing  outlines  mingle  in  their  flowing 
Around  her  cheeks  and  utmost  fingers  glowing 
With  the  unintermitted  blood,  which  there 
Quivers  (as  in  a  fleece  of  snow-like  air 
The  crimson  pulse  of  living  morning  quivei). 
Continuously  prolong'd,  and  ending  never. 
Till  they  are  lost,  and  in  that  Beauty  furl'd 
Which  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills  the  world ; 
Scarce  viable  from  extreme  loveliness. 
Warm  fragrance  seems  to  (all  from  her  light  drees. 
And  her  loose  hair ;  and  where  some  heavy  tress 
The  air  of  her  own  speed  has  disentwined. 
The  sweetness  seems  to  satiate  the  faint  vrind  { 
And  in  the  soul  a  wild  odor  is  felt. 
Beyond  the  sense,  like  fiery  dews  that  melt 
Into  the  bosom  of  a  fhaen  bud. 
See  where  she  stands !  a  mortal  shape  endued 
With  love  and  life,  and  light  and  deity. 
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And  motion  which  may  change  but  cannot  die ; 
An  image  of  wme  bright  Eternity ; 
A  shadow  of  aome  golden  dream;  a  Splendor 
Leaving  the  third  s^ere  pilotlesB;  a  tender 
Reflection  of  the  eternal  Moon  of  Love, 
Under  who§e  motiou  life's  dull  billows  move ; 
A  Metaphor  of  Spring  and  Yonth  and  Morning; 
A  Vision  Uke  incarnate  April,  warning. 
With  oniles  and  tears,  Frost,  the  Anatomy 
Into  his  summer  grave. 

Ah,  woe  is  me ! 
What  have  I  dared f  where  am  I  lifted?  how 
Shall  I  descend,  and  perish  nott  I  know 
That  Love  makes  all  things  equal :  I  have  heard 
By  mine  own  heart  this  joyous  truth  averred : 
Tlie  spirit  of  the  worm  beneath  the  sod. 
In  love  and  worship  blends  itself  with  God. 

Spouse!  Sister!  Angel !  Pilot  of  the  Fate* 
Whose  course  has  been  so  starless!  O  too  late 
Beloved !  O  too  soon  adored,  by  me ! 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortality    . 
My  spirit  should  at  fint  have  worshipp*d  thine, 
A  divine  presence  in  a  place  divine ; 
Or  dkould  have  moved  beside  it  on  diis  earth, 
A  shadow  of  that  substance,  from  its  birth; 
But  not  as  now  >— I  love  thee ;  yes,  I  feel 
That  on  the  fountain  of  my  heart  a  seal 
Is  set,  fo  keep  its  waters  pure  and  bright 
For  thee,  since  in  those  teetr$  thou  hast  delight 
We — are  we  not  ibrm'd,  as  notes  of  music  are. 
For  one  another,  though  dissimilar; 
Such  difierence  without  discord,  as  can  make 
Those  sweetest  sounds,  in  which  all  spirits  shake 
As  trembling  leaves  in  a  continuous  air  t 

Thy  wisdom  speaks  in  me,  and  bids  me  dare 
Beacon  the  rocks  on  which  high  hearts  are  wreckt 
I  never  was  attach'd  to  that  great  sect. 
Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend, 
And  all  the  rest,  though  fidr  and  wise,  commend 
To  cold  oblivion,  though  it  is  in  the  code 
Of  modem  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footiteps  tread. 
Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead 
By  the  broad  highway  of  the  worid,  and  so 
With  one  chain'd  fnend,  perhaps  a  jealous  foe. 
The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  ga 

True  Love  in  this  difibrs  from  gold  and  clay. 
That  to  divide  b  not  to  take  away. 
Love  is  like  undeAtanding,  that  grows  bright. 
Gazing  on  many  truths ;  'tis  like  thy  light. 
Imagination !  which  from  earth  and  sky. 
And  from  the  depths  of  human  phantasy. 
As  from  a  thousand  prisms  and  mirrors,  filb 
The  Universe  with  glorious  beams,  and  kills 
Error,  the  worm,  with  many  a  sunlike  arrow 
Of  its  reverberated  lightning.    Narrow 
The  heart  that  loves,  the  brain  that  contemplates. 
The  life  that  wean,  the  spirit  that  creates 
One  olgect,  and  one  form,  and  builds  thereby 
A  sepulchre  for  its  Eternity. 


Mind  from  its  object  diSen  most  in  tiiii: 
Evil  from  good ;  misery  from  happinea; 
The  baser  from  the  ncAiler ;  the  unporB 
And  frail,  from  what  is  clear  and  most  sadoR. 
If  you  divide  suflforing  and  dross,  yoa  nay 
Piminidh  till  it  is  consumed  away ; 
If  ]rou  divide  pleasure  and  love  and  dwogbl, 
Each  part  exceeds  the  whole ;  end  we  know  not 
How  much,  while  any  yet  remains  undiared. 
Of  pleasure  may  be  gain'd,  of  sorrow  ipued: 
This  truth  is  that  deep  well,  whence  tsgei  dnw 
Tlie  unenvied  light  of  hope ;  the  etemil  lew 
By  which  those  live,  to  whom  this  wotU  of  bft 
Is  as  a  garden  ravaged,  and  whose  strife 
l^lls  for  the  promise  of  a  later  birth 
llie  wilderness  of  this  Elysian  earth. 


There  was  a  Being  wlxmi  my  spirit  oft 
Met  on  its  viaion'd  wanderings,  far  sbA, 
In  the  dear  golden  prime  of  my  yoaA's  dswn, 
Upon  the  fairy  isles  of  sunny  lawn. 
Amid  the  enchanted  mountains,  and  the  ca?H 
Of  divine  sleep,  and  on  the  air-like  wsvei 
Of  wonder-level  dream,  whose  tremukni  floor 
Paved  her  light  steps  ^—on  an  imsgiDed  dia% 
Under  the  gray  beak  of  some  promootory 
She  met  me,  robed  in  auch  exceeding  gloiy. 
That  I  beheld  her  not.    In  sotitndes 
Her  voice  came  to  me  through  ihe  whiiperiflg«wi>» 
And  from  the  fountains,  and  the  odon  de«p 
Of  flowers,  which,  like  Upe  murmuring  in  dietr  ilee(h 
Of  the  sweet  kisses  which  had  lulled  them  iben. 
Breathed  but  of  Aer  to  the  enamor'd  air; 
And  from- the  breezes,  whether  low  or  load, 
And  from  the  rain  of  every  passing  dood. 
And  from  the  singing  of  the  summer-birds. 
And  from  all  sounds,  all  silence.    In  the  wnn^ 
Of  antique  verse  and  high  romance,— -in  fink 
Sound,  color — in  whatever  checks  that  Siobb 
Which  with  the  shattered  present  chokes  the  pstf ; 
And  in  diat  best  philosophy,  whose  tsste 
Makes  this  cold  common  hell,  our  life,  a  doom 
As  glorious  as  a  fiery  martyrdom ; 
Her  Spirit  was  the  harmony  of  troth.— 


Then,  from  the  caverns  of  my  dreamy  yoo* 

I  sprang,  as  one  sandall'd  with  plumes  of  &«> 

And  towards  the  loadstar  of  my  one  deue, 

I  flitted,  like  a  dizzy  moth,  whose  flight 

Is  as  a  dead  leafs  in  the  owlet  light, 

When  it  would  seek  in  Hesper'a  settiog  spbere 

A  radiant  death,  a  fiery  sepulchre. 

As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame^-' 

But  She,  whom  prayers  or  tears  Aen  couM  »« t""*- 

Pfest,  like  a  God  throned  on  a  winged  planet. 

Whose  burning  plumes  to  tenfold  swiftoesi  &n  iL 

Into  the  dreary  cone  of  our  lifo's  shade; 

And  as  a  man  with  mighty  loss  diaaay'd, 

I  would  have  follow'd,  though  the  grave  bet««n 

Yawn'd  like  a  gulf  whose  specirss  sre  m>"« 
When  a  voice  said  >-*' O  Thou  of  hearts  the  wesjea. 

The  phantom  is  beside  thee  whom  thoa  ^^^^^> 
Then  I— "wherer'  the  worW'oechosniwer'd-^W^ 
And  in  that  silence,  .and  in  my  despsifi 
I  question'd  every  tongueleai  wind  that  flew 
Over  my  tower  of  roouining»  if  it  knew 
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^\her  'twas  fled,  this  soal  out  of  my  soul ; 

And  murmui^d  names  and  spells  which  have  0(»trol 

!)ver  the  sightless  t3rTants  of  our  fate ; 

But  neither  prayer  nor  verse  could  diasipete 

The  night  which  cloaed  on  her ;  nor  uncreate 

That  \soTld  within  this  Chaos,  mine  and  me, 

)f  which  she  was  the  veii'd  Divinity, 

rhe  world  I  say  of  thoughts  that  woiahipp'd  her : 

Knd  therefore  I  went  forth,  with  hope  and  fear 

Vnd  every  gentle  passion  sick  to  death, 

'  eciiing  my  coune  with  expectation's  breath, 

nto  the  wintiy  forest  of  our  life ; 

\nd  struggling  through  its  error  with  vain  strife, 

Vnd  stumbling  in  my  weakness  and  my  baste, 

Ind  half  bemlder*d  by  new  forms,  I  past 

leeking  anKHig  those  untaught  fyteiieTB 

f  I  could  find  one  form  resembling  hers, 

n  which  she  might  have  mask'd  herself  from  me. 

There, — One,  whoae  voice  was  venom'd  melody 

nte  by  a  well,  under  blue  nightahade  bowers; 

The  breath  of  her  fidse  mouth  was  like  foint  fiowera, 

ier  touch  was  as  electric  poiaon^ — flame 

hit  of  her  kwks  into  my  vitals  came, 

Ind  from  her  living  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 

i  kindling  air,  which  (nerced  like  honey-dew 

nto  the  core  of  my  graen  heart,  and  lay 

■'pon  its  leaves;  uDti],  aa  hair  grown  gray 

)>r  a  yoong  brow,  they  hid  ita  unblown  prime 

Yith  ruins  of  unseaaonable  time. 


In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
rhe  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thought 
^  some  were  fair — but  beauty  dies  away : 
)thets  were  wise — but  honey 'd  words  betray : 
^nd  One  was  true— oh !  why  not  true  to  me  7 
Hien,  as  a  hunted  deer  that  could  not  flee, 

tum'd  upon  my  thoughts,  and  stood  at  bay, 
tVounded  and  weak  and  panting ;  the  cold  day 
Trembled,  for  pity  of  my  strife  and  pain. 
^VHien,  like  a  iwonday  dawn,  there  shone  again 
^liverance.    One  stood  on  my  path  who  scem'd 
^  hke  the  glorious  shape  which  I  had  dream'd, 
^^  is  the  Moon,  whose  changes  -ever  run 
'110  themselves,  to  the  eternal  Sun ; 
Hie  cold  chaste  Moon,  the  Queen  of  Heaven's  bright 

isles, 
Mio  makes  aU  beautiful  on  which  she  smiles. 
(^t  wandering  shrine  of  soA  yet  icy  flame, 
^ch  ever  is  transform'd,  yet  still  the  same, 
^od  warms  not  but  illumines.    Young  and  fair 
^  the  descended  Spirit  of  that  sphere, 
%e  hid  me,  as  the  Moon  may  hide  the  night 
ram  its  own  darkness,  until  all  was  bright 
letween  the  Heaven  and  £arth  of  my  calm  mind, 
^od,  aa  a  cloud  charioted  by  the  wind, 
he  led  roe  to  a  cave  in  that  wild  place, 
tnd  sate  beaide  me,  with  her  downward  face 
ilumining  my  alumbers,  like  the  Moon 
i^axing  and  waning  o*er  End3rmion. 
od  I  was  laid  asleep,  spirit  and  limb, 
^  all  my  being  became  bright  or  dim 
'■  the  Moon's  image  in  a  sunmier  sea, 
ccording  as  she  smiled  or  frown'd  on  me; 
od  there  I  lay,  within  a  chaste  cold  bed  : 
^  I  then  was  nor  alive  nor  dead : — 
or  at  her  silver  voice  came  Death  and  Life, 
nmindfol  each  of  their  accustom'd  strife. 


Mask'd  IHie  twin  babes,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 
The  wandering  hopes  of  one  abandon'd  mother. 
And  through  the  cavern  without  wings  they  flew. 
And  cried  **  Away,  he  is  not  of  our  crew." 
I  wept,  and  though  it  be  a  dream,  I  weep. 

What  storms  then  shook  the  ocean  of  my  sleep. 
Blotting  that  Moon,  whoae  pale  and  waning  lipa 
Then  shrank  aa  in 'the  aickness  of  eclipse ; — 
And  how  my  soul  was  as  a  lampless  sea. 
And  who  was  then  its  Tempest ;  and  when  She, 
The  Planet  of  that  hour,  was  quench'd,  what  frost 
Crept  o'er  those  waters,  till  from  coast  to  coast 
The  moving  billows  of  my  being  fell 
Into  a  death  of  ice,  immovable  ;— 
And  then — what  earthquakes  made  it  gape  and  split. 
The  white  Moon  smiling  all  the  while  on  it. 
These  words  conceal : — ^If  not,  each  word  vroukl  be 
The  key  of  stanchless  tears.    Weep  not  for  me ! 


At  length,  into  the  obscure  Forest  came 
The  Vision  I  had  sought  through  grief  and  shame. 
Athwart  that  wintry  wilderness  of  thoma 
Flash'd  from  her  motion  splendor  like  the  Mom's, 
And  from  her  presence  life  was  radiated 
Through  the  groy  earth  and  branchea  bare  and  dead ; 
So  that  her  way  was  paved,  and  roord  above, 
With  flowers  as  soft  as  thouf^ts  of  budding  love ; 
And  music  from  her  respiration  spread 
Like  light, — all  other  sounds  were  penetrated 
By  the  small,  still,  sWeet  spirit  of  that  sound. 
So  that  the  savage  winds  hung  mute  around ; 
And  odors  worm  and  fresh  fell  from  her  hair. 
Dissolving  the  dull  cold  in  the  froie  air : 
Soft  OS  an  Incantation  of  the  Sun, 
When  light  is  changed  to  love,  this  glorious  One 
Floated  into  the  cavern  where  I  lay. 
And  caU'd  my  Spirit,  and  the  dreaming  day 
Was  lifted  by  the  thing  that  dream'd  below 
As  smoke  by  Are,  and  in  her  beauty's  glow 
I  stood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 
Waa  penetrating  me  with  living  light : 
I  knew  it  was  the  Vision  veii'd  ftiim  me 
So  many  years — that  it  was  Emily. 


Twin  Spheres  of  light  who  rule  this  paasive  Earth, 
This  world  of  love,  this  me ;  and  into  birth 
Awaken  all  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  dart 
Magnetic  might  into  its  central  heart ; 
And  lift  its  billows  and  its  mists,  and  guide 
By  everlasting  laws,  each  wind  and  tide 
To  its  fit  cloud,  and  its  appointed  cave ; 
And  lull  its  storms,  each  in  the  craggy  grave 
Which  was  its  cradle,  luring  to  faint  bowers 
The  armies  of  the  rainbow-vringed  showers ; 
And,  as  those  married  lights,  which  from  the  towers 
Of  Heaven  look  forth  and  fold  the  wandering  globe 
In  liquid  sleep  and  splendor,  as  a  robe ; 
And  all  their  many-mingled  influence  blend. 
If  equal,  yet  unlike,  to  one  sweet  end  ^-^ 
So  ye,  bright  regents,  with  alternate  sway 
Govern  my  sphere  of  being,  night  and  day ! 
Thou,  not  diadaining  even  a  borrow'd  might ; 
Thou,  not  eclipsing  a  remoter  light ; 
And,  through  the  shadow  of  the  seoaona  three, 
From  Spring  to  Autumn's  sere  maturity, 
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Light  ii  into  the  Winter  of  the  tomh, 

AVhere  it  oiay  ripen  to  a  bri^iter  bloom. 

Tboa  too,  O  Comet  beautiful  and  fierce! 

Who  drew  the  heart  of  this  frail  UniTeiae 

Toward*  thine  own;  till  ivreck'd  in  that  ccnToUon, 

Alternating  attraction  bbt'i  repulaian. 

Thine  went  ^atmy  ifid  (hat  wai  rent  in  twain ; 

Oh,  float  into  our  azure  heaven  again ! 

Be  there  love'i  ibldiag-etar  at  thy  return ; 

The  living  Son  will  feed  thee  fivMn  in  urn 

Of  golden  fire ;  the  Moon  will  veil  her  horn 

In  diy  lait  noilee ;  adoring  Even  and  Mom 

Will  wonhip  thee  with  inceme  of  calm  breath 

And  light!  and  ehadowe;  ai  the  iter  of  Death 

And  Birth  ie  wonhipp'd  by  tboee  neten  wild 

Call'd  Hope  and  Fear-^upon  the  heart  are  piled 

Their  oflbrii^pir— of  thie  ncrifioe  divine 

A  WorU  ikaU  be  tn  altar. 


Lady  mine, 
Scorn  not  theae  floweri  of  thought,  the  ftding  birth 
Which  from  iti  heart  of  hearti  that  plant  puta  forth 
Whooe  firuit,  made  perfect  by  thy  aunny  eyei, 
Will  be  aa  of  the  treea  of  Paradiae. 


The  day  ia  come,  and  thou  wilt  fly  with  me. 
To  whatBoe*er  of  doll  mortality 
It  mine,  remain  a  veatal  aiater  atill ; 
To  the  intenae,  the  deep,  the  imperiahaUe, 
Not  mine  but  me,  henceforth  be  thou  united 
Even  aa  a  bride  delighting  and  delighted. 
The  hour  ia  come: — the  deatined  Star  haa  riaen 
Which  ahall  deacend  upon  a  vacant  prison. 
The  walla  are  high,  the  gatea  are  atrong,  thick  aet 
The  aentinela        but  true  love  never  yet 
Waa  thua  conatrain'd :  it  overieapa  all  fence : 
Like  lightning,  with  inviaible  violence 
Piercing  ita  continenta ;  like  Heaven'a  free  breath. 
Which  he  who  graapa  can  hold  not ;  liker  Death, 
Who  ridea  upon  a  thought,  and  makea  hia  way 
Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and  the  array 
Of  arma :  more  atrength  haa  love  than  he  or  they ; 
For  it  can  burst  hia  chamel,  and  make  free 
The  limba  in  chaina,  the  heart  in  agony. 
The  aoul  in  dust  and  chaoa. 


Emily, 
A  ahip  ia  floating  in  the  harbor  now, 
A  wind  ia  hovering  o*er  the  mountain'a  hrow ; 
There  ia  a  path  on  the  aea'a  azure  floor. 
No  keel  haa  ever  plow'd  that  path  before ; 
The  halcyona  brood  around  the  fbamleaa  ialea ; 
The  treacherooa  Ocean  haa  fbnwom  its  wilea ; 
The  merry  marinerB  are  bold  and  free  : 
Say,  my  heart's  aiater,  wilt  thou  aail  with  me  ? 
Our  bark  is  aa  an  albatroaa,  whoae  neat 
Is  a  far  Eden  of  the  purple  East ; 
And  we  between  her  wings  will  sit,  while  Night 
And  Day,  and  Storm,  and  Calm,  pursue  their  flight. 
Our  ministers,  along  the  boundless  Sea, 
Treading  each  other's  heels,  unheededly. 
It  is  an  ble  under  Ionian  akiea. 
Beautiful  aa  a  wreck  of  Pktfadiae, 


And,  for  the  harbors  are  not  safis  and  good, 
Thia  land  would  have  remain'd  a  ootoak 
But  for  some  paatonl  people  native  there, 
Who  from  the  Elysian,  dear,  and  goldeo  sir 
Draw  the  laat  apirit  of  the  age  of  gold, 
Simfde  and  apirited ;  innocent  and  bold 
The  blue  .£gean  giida  thia  choaen  boaw, 
With  ever-changing  aoond  and  U|^t  and  fan, 
Kiasing  the  aified  aanda,  and  cavena  hosr; 
And  all  the  winds  wandering  ahng  the  dnc 
Undulate  with  the  undulating  tide: 
There  are  thick  wooda  wbera  aylvan  fansi  ibidi; 
And  many  a  fountain,  rivulet,  ud  pond, 
Aa  clear  aa  elemental  diamond. 
Or  aerene  morning  air;  and  fiff  beyond, 
The  moaay  tracka  made  by  the  goals  and  doer 
(Which  the  nmgh  ahepberd  treada  hot  once  t  yW, 
Fierce  into  gladea,  cavema,  and  bowen,  nd  Uk 
Built  round  with  ivy,  which  the  nateHalb 
Illumining,  with  aoond  that  never  frill. 
Accompany  the  noonday  nightingales ; 
And  all  the  place  ia  peopled  with  sweat  sin; 
The  light  clear  element  which  the  ide  wein 
Is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  lemonfiowsn, 
Which  floata  like  miat  laden  widi  unsesn  Aoaai. 
And  falb  upon  the  eyelids  like  frint  ikep: 
And  from  the  rooas,  videti  and  jonqoib  pee^ 
And  dart  their  anowy  odor  through  the  bnia 
Till  you  might  foint  with  that  delkaooi  ptin- 
And  every  motion,  odor,  beam  and  tone, 
With  that  deep  moaic  is  in  unison : 
Which  is  a  aoul  within  the  soul— Ihey  mb 
Like  echoes  of  an  antenatal  dream.— 
It  ia  an  isle  Uwixt  Heaven,  Air,  Eaiih,  ud  Set, 
Cradled,  and  hung  in  clear  tranquilUty; 
Bright  08  that  wandering  Eden  Lucifer, 
Wash'd  by  the  soft  blue  Oceans  of  young  aii. 
It  is  a  fiivor'd  place.   Famine  or  BUght, 
Pestilence,  War  and  Earthquake,  never  Bgb 
Upon  its  mountain-peaks ;  blind  vnlturei,  i^ 
Sail  onward  far  upon  their  &tal  way : 
The  winged  storms,  chanting  their  thiind«^|MiB 
To  other  lands,  leave  azure  chasms  of  caln 
Over  this  isle,  or  weep  themselves  in  dew, 
From  which  its  fields  and  woods  ever  reoew 
Their  green  and  golden  immortality. 
And  fii»m  the  sea  there  rise,  and  fion  the  Aj 
There  fall,  dear  exholationa,  soft  and  biigbt, 
Veil  after  ^'eil,  each  hiding  eome  delight 
Which  Sun  or  Moon  or  Zephyr  draw  aade. 
Till  the  iale's  beauty,  Uke^  naked  bride 
Glowing  at  once  with  love  and  lovelinea. 
Bluahea  and  tremblea  at  ita  own  exoea : 
Yet,  like  a  buried  himp,  a  Soul  no  la« 
Buma  in  tlie  heart  of  this  delieioDS  ade 
An  atom  of  th*  Eternal,  whose  own  mal^ 
Unfolds  itself,  and  may  be  felt,  not  seea 
O'er  the  gray  rocks,  blue  vi-aves,  and  few*  f^ 
Filling  their  bare  and  void  inteistioea^ 
But  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wildeneH 
Is  a  lone  dwelling,  built  by  whom  or  hov 
None  of  the  rustic  ialand-people  know;       ^^ 
•Tie  not  a  tower  of  atrength,  though  with  »*•*«" 
It  overtopa  the  wooda;  but,  for  delight. 
Some  wve  and  tender  Oceen-Kiflg,  ere  ^"^ 
Had  been  invented,  in  the  worid'a  jfouni  !«»*• 
Rear'd  it,  a  wonder  of  that  simple  line, 
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An  envy  of  the  ules,  a  pleasure-houie 

Afade  sacred  to  his  nster  and  hie  epouee. 

It  scarce  seemi  now  a  Wreck  of  human  art, 

Bat,  u  it  were,  Titanic ;  in  the  heart 

Of  Earth  haying  aaiamed  its  form,  then  grown 

Oat  of  the  monntaina,  iirom  the  living  atone, 

iJAing  itself  in  caverns  light  and  high : 

For  all  the  antiqae  and  learned  imagery 

Has  been  eraaed,  and  in  the  place  of  it 

The  ivy  and  the  wild-vine  iliterknit 

The  volumea  of  their  many  twining  stems ; 

Parante  ilowen  illmne  with  dewy  gems 

The  lampleaa  halb,  and. when  they  fade,  the  sky 

Peeps  throogh  their  winter-woof  of  tracery 

Ulih  moonlight  patches,  or  star  atoma  keen. 

Or  firagmenta  of  the  day'a  intense  aerene  ;— 

Working  moaaic  on  their  Parian  floora. 

And.  day  and  night,  aloof,  from  the  high  towers 

And  terracea,  the  Earth  and  Ocean  aeem 

To  sleep  in  one  another'a  arms,  and  dream 

Of  wavea,  floweia,  clouda,  wooda,  rocks,  and  all  that 

we 
Read  in  their  smiles,  and  call  reality. 

Thii  iile  and  houa^  are  mine,  and  I  have  ▼ow'd 
Tbee  10  be  lady  of  Ifae  aolitude.— 
And  I  have  fitted  up  aome  chambera  there, 
liMking  towaida  the  golden  Eastern  air, 
Aad  level  with  the  living  winds,  which  flow 
like  waves  above  the  living  waves  below.— 
I  hftye  lent  books  and  music  there,  and  all 
Those  ioBtruments  with  which  high  apiiita  call 
^  future  tnm  ita  cradle,  and  the  peat 
Oat  of  iti  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 
h  thoughts  and  joys,  which  sleep,  but  cannot  die, 
folded  within  their  own  eternity. 
t)ur  ample  life  wants  little,  and  true  taste 
Hires  not  the  pale  dradge  Luxury,  to  waste 
rbe  scene  it  would  adorn ;  and  therefore  still, 
N'atQTe,  with  all  her  children,  haunts  the  hill. 
n»  ringdove,  in  the  embowering  ivy,  yet 
Keeps  up  her  love-lament,  and  the  owls  flit 
^^  the  evening  tower,  and  the  young  stars  glance 
wtH'een  the  quick  bats  in  their  twilight  dance ; 
Hw  ipotted  deer  bask  in  the  fresh  moonlight 
>^^  our  gate,  and  the  slow,  silent  night 

*  nieasured  by  the  pants  of  their  calm  aleep. 
fe  this  oar  home  in  life,  and  when  yean  heap 
l^eir  wiiher'd  houra,  like  leaves,  on  our  decay, 
^i  us  become  the  over-hanging  day, 

y  living  soul  of  Oiis  Elyaian  isle, 

-<>»cioiia,  inaeparable,  one.    Meanwhile 

^9  tH-o  will  rise,  and  sit,  and  walk  together, 

'nder  the  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather, 

ind  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  aseend 

%«  moasy  moontaine,  where  the  blue  heavens  bend 

i^iih  lighteat  winds  to  fouch  their  paramour ; 

*  Iing«rf  where  the  pebMe-pavea  shore, 
[nder  the  quick,  ftint  kisses  of  die 
fcoihlsB  and  sparidea  as  with  eostify, 


Posaessing  and  poasest  by  all  that  is 

Within  that  calm  circumference  of  bliss, 

And  by  each  other,  tfll  to  love  and  live 

Be  one :— or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 

Where  some  old  cavem  hoar  seems  yet  to  keep 

The  moonlight  of  the  expired  night  asleep^ 

Through  which  the  awaken'd  day  con  never  peep ; 

A  veil  for  our  seclusion,  close  as  Night's, 

Where  secure  aleep  may  kill  thine  innocent  ligfata; 

Sleep,  the  fieyh  dew  of  languid  love,  the  rain 

WhoM  drops  quench  kiaaea  till  they  bum  again. 

And  we  will  talk,  until  thought's  melody 

Become  loo  sweet  for  utterance,  and  it  die 

In  words,  to  live  again  in  looks,  which  dart 

With  thrilling  tone  into  the  voiceless  heart, 

Harmonizing  ailence  without  a  soimd. 

Our  breath  shall  intermix,  our  boaoma  bound. 

And  our  veins  beat  together ;  and  our  lips. 

With  other  eloquence  than  words,  eclipse 

The  soul  that  bums  between  them ;  and  the  wells 

Which  boil  under  our  being's  inmost  cells. 

The  foimtains  of  our  deepest  life,  shaU  be 

Confused  in  passion's  golden  purity. 

As  mountain-spiingB  under  the  morning  Son. 

We  shall  become  the  -same,  we  shall  be  one 

Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh !  wherefore  two  f 

Okie  paasKHi  in  twin-hearts,  which  grows  and  grew. 

Till,  like  two  meteors  of  expanding-  flame. 

Those  apheres  inatinct  with  it  become  the  same. 

Touch,  mingle,  are  transfigured ;  ever  still 

Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable : 

In  one  another's  substance  finding  food, 

like  flames  too  pure  and  light  and  unimbued 

To  nourish  their  bright  lives  vvith  baser  prey. 

Which  pmnt  to  Heaven  and  cannot  pass  away : 

One  hope  within  two  wilb^  one  will  beneath 

Two  overshadowing  minds,  one  life,  one  death, 

Qne  Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality. 

And  one  annihilation.     Woe  is  me ! 

The  winged  words  on  which  my  soul  would  pierce 

Into  the  height  of  love's  rare  Universe, 

Are  chains  of  lead  around  ita  flight  of  firew— 

I  pant,  I  aink,  I  tremble,  I  expire ! 


Weak  verses,  go,  kneel  at  your  Sovereign's  feet. 
And  say  >— ^  We  are  the  masters  of  thy  slave ; 
What  wouldeet  thou  with  us  and  oun  and  thine  ?" 
Then  call  your  sisters  from  OUivkm's  cave. 
All  singing  loud :  *'  Love's  very  pain  is  sweet. 
But  its  reward  is  in  the  world  divine 
Which,  if  not  here,  it  builds  beyond  the  greve." 
So  shall  ye  live  when  I  am  there.    Then  haste 
Over  the  hearti  of  men,  until  ye  meet 
Blaiina,  Vanna,  IVimas,  and  the  rest. 
And  had  diem  tove  each  other  and  be  blest : 
And  leave  the  tnop  vidiich  ena,  and  wfaieh  reproves, 
And  oome  and  be  my  guest.— for  I  am  Love's. 
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A  LYRICAL  DRAMA. 


MANTS  EIM*  ESeAAN  APaNON. 

(Edit.  CdoL 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  PRINCE  ALEXANDER  MAVROCORDATO. 

LATI  nCISTAAT  FOE  FOBKIOR  AFFAIX8  TO  TBS  B08P0DA&  OF  WALLACHIA, 

THE  DRAMA  OF  HELLAS 

IS  mSOElBXO  AS  AN  mPERFECTr  TOKXM  OF  THE  ADMIEATION,  STHPATHT,  AND  FtmiWHIF  Of 

Pisa,  Nimmber  h  1821.  •  THE  AITHOU 


PREFACE. 


The  poem  of  Hellas,  written  at  the  raggestion  of 
the  events  of  the  moment,  is  a  mere  improinae,  and 
derives  its  inteiest  (should  it  be  found  to  powBesw  any) 
solely  from  the  intense  sympathy  which  the  Author 
(eels  with  the  cause  he  would  celebrate. 

The  subject  in  its  present  state  is  insusceptible  of 
being  treated  otherwise  than  lyrically,  and  if  I  have 
called  this  poem  a  drama  from  the  circtmistance  of 
its  being  composed  in  dialogue,  the  license  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  has  been  assumed  by  other 
poets,  who  have  called  their  productions  epics,  only 
because  they  have  been  divided  into  twelve  ot  twen^- 
four  books. 

The  PersB  of  .fschylus  aflbrded  me  the  fiist  model 
of  my  conception,  allboogh  the  decision  of  the  glori> 
ous  contest  now  waging  in  Greece  being  yet  suspend- 
ed, forbids  a  catastrophe  parallel  to  the  letura  of 
Xerxes  and  the  desolation  of  the  Perrians.  I  have, 
therefore,  contented  myself  with  exhibiting  a  series 
of  lyric  pictures,  and  with  having  vnought  upon  the 
curtain  of  futurity,  which  fidls  upon  the  tmfinished 
scene,  such  figures  of  indistinct  and  visbnary  delinea- 
tion as  suggest  the  final  triumph  of  the  Greek  cause 
as  a  portion  of  the  cause  of  civiliaatioa  and  social 
improvement. 

The  drama  (if  drama  it  must  be  called)  is,  however, 
so  inartificial  that  I  doubt  whether,  if  recited  on  the 
Thespian  wagon  to  an  Athenian  viUage  at  the  Diony- 
siaca,  it  would  have  obtained  the  prize  of  the  goat 
I  shall  bear  with  equanimity  any  punishment  greater 
than  the  losi  of  such  a  revmrd  which  the  Aiistarchi 
of  the  hour  may  think  fit  to  inflict 

The  only  goa^song  which  I  have  yet  attempted 
has,  I  oonfesi,  in  spite  of  the  un&vorahle  nature  of 
the  subgect,  received  a  greater  and  a  more  valuable 
portion  of  applause  than  I  expected,  or  than  it  de- 
served. 

Common  ftme  is  the  only  authority  which  I  can 
allege  for  the  details  which  form  the  basisof  the  poem, 
and  I  must  trespass  upon  the  forgiveness  of  my  read- 
en  for  the  display  of  newspaper  erudition  to  which 
I  have  been  reduced.  Undoubtedly,  untU  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  it  wiU  be  impossible  to  obtain 
an  account  ef  it  sufficiently  authentic  for  historical 
materials;  but  poets  have  their  privilege,  and  it  is 
unquestionable  that  actions  of  the  most  exalted  emu- 


age  have  been  performed  by  the  Greeks— tbai  ^ 
have  gained  more  than  one  naval  victory,  and  ifas 
their  defeat  in  Wallachia  was  signalised  bf  curaa- 
stances  of  heroism  more  glwious  even  than  vici'Tr 

The  apathy  of  the  rulers  of  the  ci\Tli2ed  wrid.iu 
the  astoi^ing  circumstances  of  the  d«cendan'>*  d 
that  nation  to  which  they  owe  their  dTiliBbos- 
rising  as  it  were  from  the  ashes  of  their  rain,  is  »^>^ 
thing  perfectly  inexpUcable  to  a  mere  spectaitfof 
the  shows  of  this  mortal  scene.  We  are  ill  GrpfU 
Our  laws,  our  literature,  our  religiao*  our  ans.  U\f 
their  root  in  Greece.  But  for  Greec^Kow  tbe 
instructor,  the  conqueror,  or  the  metropoliiofoiira> 
cestois,  would  have  sprrad  no  illumination  nitb  hs 
arms,  and  we  might  still  have  been  ssTagci  tnd  id» 
aiers ;  or,  what  is  worse,  might  have  snivnl  at  ra^j 
a  stagnant  and  miserable  state  of  sodsl  invtitBnaQ^ 
China  and  Japan  possess.  ' 

The  human  form  and  the  human  miod  tituood 
a  perfection  in  Greece  which  has  impre«ed  is 
on  those  foultless  productions  whose  veiy  ' 
are  the  deapair  of  modem  art,  and  has 
impulses  which  camiot  cease,  throogfa  ■  ^ 
channels  of  manifost  or  imperceptible  opmK&i 
ennoble  and  delight  mankind  until  the  exbu^ 
the  race. 

The  modem  Greek  is  the  descendant  of 
glorious  beings  whom  the  imagination  alnist  tet 
to  figure  to  itself  as  belonging  to  our  kind;  loc 
inherits  much  of  Uieir  sensibiUty.  their  np^ 
conception,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  coonp 
in  many  in**sn*^***  he  is  degraded  by  monl  aul 
cal  sUvery  to  the  practice  of  the  basest  fia>i^ 
genders,  and  that  below  the  level  of  ordinarr^^ 
dation ;  let  us  reflect  that  the  conuptioo  dt» 
produces  the  worst,  and  that  habits  wfakh  « 
only  in  relation  to  a  peculiar  state  of  lo^  ^ 
tion  may  be  expected  to  cease,  as  soon  a«  tb^ 
tion  is  dissolved.    In  fiu^t,  the  Greeki,  iio»  i^ 
mirahle  novel  of  «  Anastalius*'  could  bav«  «^ 
fUthful  picture  of  their  manners,  have  uodeipner 
important  changes.  The  flower  of  liuuj^ 
turning  to  their  country  fiom  the  univeniti««^ 
Germany  and  France,  have  oomiDaaicstad  to 
fellow-citumns  the  Utest  resulti  of  thst  looai 
fection  of  which  their  ancestois  were  the 
source.    The  vniveisity  of  ChioB  oontsiDw 
the  bteaking  out  of  the  revololian  eight  bi 
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student!,  and  among  them  Mveral  Germans  and 
Americans.  The  munificence  and  energy  of  many 
of  the  Greek  princea  and  merchants,  directed  Id  the 
renovacioa  (il[  their  country  with  a  spirit  and  a  wis- 
dom which  has  few  examples,  is  above  all  praise. 

The  English  permit  their  own  oppressors  to  act 
aceording  to  their  natural  sjrmpaifay  with  the  Turkish 
tyrant,  and  to  brand  upon  their  name  the  indelible 
blot  of  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  domestic 
happinen,  of  Christiaiiity  and  civilization. 

Ruttia  desires  to  possesi,  not  to  liberate  Greece ; 
snd  is  contented  to  see  the  Turks,  its  natural  ene- 
nues,  and  the  Greeks,  its  intended  slaves,  enfeeble 
each  other,  until  one  or  both  fall  into  its  net  The 
wise  and  generous  policy  of  England  would  have 
consisted  in  establishing  the  independence  of  Greece 
and  in  maintaining  it  both  against  Russia  and  the 
Turk}— but  when  was  the  oppreawr  generous  or 
just? 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  is  already  free.  France  is 
tnoqnil  in  the  ei\joyment  of  a  partial  exemption 
fiom  the  abuses  which  its  unnatural  and  feeble  gov- 
nnment  is  vainly  attempting  to  revive.  Tlie  seed 
of  blood  and  misery  has  been  sown  in  Italy,  and  a 
more  vigorous  race  is  arising  to  go  forth  to  the  har- 
vest The  worid  waits  only  the  news  of  a  revolution 
of  Germany,  to  see  the  tyrants  tvho  have  pinnacled 
tiiemselves  on  its  supinenese  precifMtated  into  the  ruin 
from  which  they  shall  never  arise.  Well  do  these 
deitroyen  (rf*  mankind  know  their  enemy,  when  they 
impute  the  insurrection  in  Greece  to  the  same  spirit 
before  which  they  tremble  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  and  fliat  enemy  well  knows  the  power  and 
rimnii^  of  its  opponents,  and  watches  the  moment 
of  their  approaching^  weakness  and  inevitable  divis- 
kxi,  to  wrest  the  blqcxly  sceptres  from  their  grasp. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


BfAHMUD. 

Hassan. 

Daoodl 

ABABUKfttrs,  a  Jew. 

Choeot  rf  Cheek  captive  Women. 

Meuengert,  Slaves,  and  AUendaidt. 


ScKNKt — C&uUaUmopU. 


HELLAS. 


ScEKX,  a  Terrace  en  ike  SeragUo. 

UiuiuD  (deepUtg),  an  Indian  Slave  mUing  heaide  kie 

Couck. 

cnomtTB  or  orskk  OAPrivx  womH. 
We  strew  theae  opiate  fkfwtm 

On  thy  reatiea  pillow,— 
They  were  stfipt  from  Orient  bowen, 
j^  the  Indian  billow. 
Be  thy  sleep 
Calm  and  deep, 
like  theim  who  fell— not  ours  who  weep! 


INDIAN. 

Away,  unlovely  dreams ! 

Away,  fidae  shapes  of  sleep : 
Be  his,  as  Heaven  seems. 

Clear,  bright  and  deep! 
Soft  as  love  and*  calm  as  death. 
Sweet  as  a  summer-night  widiout  a  breath. 

CHORUS. 

Sleep,  sleep!  our  song  is  laden 

With  the  aoul  of  slumber ; 
It  was  sung  by  a  Samian  maiden. 
Whose  lover  was  of  the  number 
Who  now  keep 
That  calm  sleep 
Whence  none  may  wake,  where  none  ahall  weep^ 

INDIAN. 

I  touch  thy  templea  pale ! 

I  breathe  my  soul  on  thee ! 
And  could  my  prayers  avail. 
All  my  joy  shoiUd  be 
Dead,  and  I  would  live  to  weep. 
So  thou  mighlst  win  one  hour  of  quiet  sleep.  . 

csBoans. 

Breadie  low,  low. 
Hie  spell  of  the  mighty  mistress  now ! 
When  conscience  lulls  her  sated  anake, 
And  Tjrrants  sleep,  let  Freedom  wake. 
Breathe  low,  low. 
The  words  which,  like  secret  fire,  shall  flow 
Through  the  veins  of  the  frozen  earth— low,  low! 

BEMICUORUB  I. 

life  may  change,  but  it  may  fly  not ; 
Hope  may  vanish,  but  can  die  not ; 
Truth  be  veil'd,  but  still  it  bumeth ; 
Love  repulsed, — but  it  retumeth! 

BKBUCHORUS  IL 

Yet  were  life  a  chamel,  where 
Hope  lay  cofiin'd  with  despair; 
Yet  were  truth  a  sacred  lie, 
Lqv6  were  lust— 

BBWCHORDS  1. 

If  Liberty 
Lent  not  life  its  soul  of  light, 
Hope  its  irii  of  delight, 
Trudi  its  prophet's  robe  to  wear. 
Love  its  power  to  give  and  bear. 

CHORUS. 

In  the  great  monung  of  the  worid. 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  uniiiri'd 
Tlie  flag  of  Freedom  over  Chaos, 

And  all  its  banded  anarchs  fled, 
like  vultures  frighted  from  Imaus, 

Beibre  an  ear£quake's  tread — 
So  from  Time's  tempestuous  dawn 
Freedom's  splendor  burst  and  shone : — 
Thermopyln  and  Marathon 
Caught,  like  mountains  beacon-lighted. 

The  springing  fire^— The  winged  glory 
On  Philippi  halfalighted, 

like  an  esale  on  a  pramonloiy. 
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rerlhaae  ftrong  and  secret  Uiingv  and  thoughto 
niich  olhen  feu  and  know  not 


Tith  thiB  old  Jew. 


MAHMUn 


RABSAN. 


I  would  talk 


Thy  will  b  even  now 
bde  known  to  him,  where  he  dwella  in  a  aea-caTem 
Hid  the  Domonesi,  leai  accearible 
Inn  thoa  or  God !  He  who  woald  qoeetion  him 
fut  «iil  alone  at  aunset,  where  the  atream 
If  oce&n  deeps  aroand  thoee  fiwmleBB  islea 
Hwn  the  yoong  moon  is  westering  as  now, 
ind  evening  aira  wander  upon  the  wave ; 
ind  when  the  pines  of  that  bee-posturing  isle, 
^en  ErebinthaB,  quench  the  fiery  shadow 
If  his  gilt  prow  wiUiin  the  sapphire  water ; 
lien  must  the  lonely  helmsman  cry  aloud, 
•hanieros!  and  the  caverns  round 
rdl  uaswer,  Ahasuerus !  If  his  prayer 
e  granted,  a  fidnt  meteor  will  arise, 
ighiing  bim  over  Marmora,  and  -a  wind 
111  rash  out  of  the  sighing  pine-ibrest, 
nd  with  the  wind  a  storm  of  harmony 
BQttenbly  sweet,  and  pilot  him 
trough  the  soft  twilight  to  the  Bosphoms : 
KDce,  at  the  hour  and  place  and  circumstance 
t  for  the  matter  of  theif  conference, 
10  Jew  appears.    Few  dare,  and  few  who  dare, 
B  the  deiired  communion — ^bfut  that  shout 
lea [A  AoutwUkouL 

MAHMUIX 

Evil,  douhllesB ;  like  lill  huhien  sounds. 
tne  converse  with  spiiita. 

HASSAN. 

Thatahout  again! 

MAHMirD. 

■  Jew  whom  thou  bast  summon'd— 

HASSAN. 

Wm  be  here— 

MAHMUD. 

en  the  omnipotent  hour,  to  which  are  yoked 
1.  and  all  things,  shall  compel — enough, 
ore  those  mutineers — that  drunken  crew 
^  t  crowd  about  the  pilot  in  the. storm. 
Mrike  the  foremost  shorter  by  a  head ! 
f  weary  me,  and  I  have  need  of  rest 
^  are  like  stars — they  rise  and  set,  they  have 
^'onhip  of  the  world,  but  no  repose. 

IEmzoU  aeveraUy. 

.     .  CHORUS.* 

W  Hds  on  worlds  are  rolUng  ever 

^  creation  to  decay, 
I  -^  bubbles  oo  a  river,  *  * 

ing,  bursting,  borne  away ; 
-^  still  immortal 

1  birth's  orient  portal. 


^  of  Cbriatianitr  aie  reprsseolad  ia  this 

*  u  lation  to  the  worahtp  they  sopeneded, 

iai  which  in  all  probability  they  will  rapeiaede.  without 
•BioK  their  merits  in  relation  more  univeraal.  The  first 
a  cQotraaiB  the  fanmortalily  of  the  hVing  and  tfaiskins 
iwbieh  inhabit  the  planets,  and,  to  use  a  eommaa  and 
«>at«  phrase,  clothe  themselves  in  matter,  with  the  tran- 
lof  the  noblest  manifostattons  of  the  external  world. 
I  coBohidiag  verse  indicates  a  progressiTe  state  or  more 


And  ]>eath*a  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  and  fio. 

Clothe  their  unceeang  flight 

In  the  brief  dust  and  light 
Gatber'd  around  their  chariols  as  they  go; 

New  shapes  they  still  may  weave. 

New  Gods,  new  laws  receive ; 
Bright  or  dim  are  they,  as  the  robes  they  last 
On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast 

A  power  fiom  the  imknown  God ; 
A  Promethean  conqueror  came; 
like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  vapor  dim 
Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light; 
Hell,  Sin  and  Slavery  came, 
Like  blood-hounds  mild  and  tame. 
Nor  prey'd  until  their  lord  had  taken  flight 
The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set : 
While  blaaon'd  as  on  Heaven's  immortal  noon 
The  croas  leads  generationB  on. 

Swift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep 

From  one  whose  dreuns  are  paradise. 
Fly  when  the  Ibnd  wretch  wakes  to  weep. 
And  day  peers  'forth  with  her  blank  eyes ! 
So  flee^  so  fiunt,  so  fiur, 
The  powers  of  earth  and  air 
Fled  from  the  iblding*star  of  Bethlehem : 
Apollo,  Psn,  and  Love, 
And  even  Olympian  Jove 
Grew  weak,  ibr  killing  Truth  had  glared  on  them. 
Our  hills,  and  seas,  and  streams. 
Dispeopled  of  their  i  reams. 
Their  waters  tum'd  to  blood,  their  dew  to  tean, 
Wafl'd  Ibr  the  golden  yean. 

EfOer  Mahirtd,  Hassan,  Daood,  and  ctkera. 

HABMITD. 

More  gold  t  onr  ancestors  bought  gold  widi  victi^. 
And  shall  I  aell  it  for  defiMt? 

DAOOD. 

The  Janizais 
Clamor  for  pay. 

MAHMUD. 

Go !  bid  them  pay  themselves 
With  Christian  blood !   Are  there  no  Grecian  viigins 


or  less  exalted  ezistenee.  acoording  to  the  decree  of  pofection 
whieh  every  distinct  ioielliienoe  may  have  attained.!  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  dogoftatise  upon  a  auhiect  coaoem- 
inf  which  all  men  are  equally  Ignorant,  or  that  1  think  the 
Ciordian  knot  of  the  origin  of  evil  can  be  disentangled  by  that 
or  aay  similar  assertions.  The  received  hypothesis  of  a  Being 
resembling  raea  in  the  moral  attributes  of  his  natuxa,  having 
called  us  out  of  noo-exislEince,  and  after  inflicting  on  us  the 
misery  of  the  commission  of  error,  should  superadd  that  of  the 
punishment  and  the  privations  consequent  upon  it,  still  would 
remain  inexplicable  and  incredible.  That  there  is  a  true  solu- 
tioB  of  the  riddle,  and  that  in  our  present  state  that  solution  is 
unattainable  by  us,  are  propositions  which  may  be  regarded  as 
equally  certain ;  meauiwhilo,  as  it  is  the  province  of  the  poet  to 
attach  himself  to  tlioso  ideas  which  exalt  and  ennoble  humanity, 
let  him  be  pcrniittod  to  have  conjectured  the  condition  of  that 
futurity  towards  which  wo  are  aU  impollcd  by  an  inextingnish- 
ablo  thirst  for  immortality.  Until  better  arguments  can  be  pro- 
duced than  sophisms  which  disgrace  the  cause,  this  desire  itself 
roust  remain  the  strongest  and  the  only  presumption  that  eter- 
nity is  the  inheritance  of  every  thinking  being. 
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WboM  shrieki  and  •paum  and  tean  they  may  e^joy  f 

No  infidel  children  to  impale  on  ipean  ? 

No  hoary  priesti  after  that  patriarch* 

Who  bent  the  curse  against  hit  conntiy*i  heart, 

Which  clove  hia  own  at  last?  Go!  bid  them  kill : 

Blood  is  the  seed  of  gold. 

DAOOD. 

It  has  been  sown, 
And  yet  the  harvest  to  the  sickle-men 
Is  as  a  grain  to  each. 

VARMUD. 

Then,  take  this  signet : 
Unlock  the  seventh  chamber,  in  which  lie 
The  treasures  of  victorious  Solyman. 
An  empire's  spoils  stored  for  a  day  of  ruin — 
O  spirit  of  my  sires !  is  it  not  come  ? 
The  prey-birds  and  the  wolves  are  gorged  and  sleep, 
But  these,  who  spread  their  feast  on  the  red  earth. 
Hunger  for  gold,  which  fills  not — See  them  fed ; 
Then  lead  them  to  the  riven  of  fresh  death. 

[Exit  Daood. 
Oh !  miserable  dawn,  after  a  night 
More  glorious  than  the  day  which  it  usurp'd ! 
O,  fiiilh  in  God !  O,  power  on  earth !  O,  word 
or  the  great  Prophet,  whose  overshadowing  wings 
DarkenM  the  thronei  and  idols  of  the  west, 
Now  bright ! — ^For  thy  sake  cursed  be  the  hour, 
Even  as  a  father  by  an  evil  child, 
When  the  orient  moon  of  Islam  roll'd  in  triumph 
From  Caucasus  to  white  Ceraunia ! 
Ruin  above,  and  anarchy  below ; 
Terror  without,  and  treachery  within ; 
The  chalice  of  destruction  full,  and  all 
Thirsting  to  drink;  and  who  among  us  dares 
To  dash  it  from  his  lipe  ?  and  where  is  Hope  f 

HASSAN. 

The  lamp  of  our  dominion  still  rides  high; 
One  God  is  God — Mahomet  is  his  Prophet 
Four  hundred  thousand  Moslems,  fiom  the  limits 
Of  utmost  Asia  irresistibly 
Throng,  like  full  clouds  at  the  Sirocco's  cry. 
But  not  like  them  to  weep  their  strength  in  tean ; 
They  have  destroying  lightning,  and  their  step 
Wakes  earthquake,  to  consume  and  overwhelm, 
And  reign  in  ruin.    Phrygian  Olympus, 
T]rmolus,  and  Latmos,  and  Mycale,  roughen 
With  horrem  arms,  and  lofty  ships,  even  now, 
Like  vapon  anchor'd  to  a  mountain's  edge. 
Freighted  with  fire  and  whirlwind,  wait  at  Scala 
The  convoy  of  the  ever-veering  wind. 
Samoa  is  drunk  with  blood  ^-the  Greek  has  paid 
Brief  victory  with  swift  losi  and  long  despair. 
The  false  Moldavian  lerft  fled  ftst  and  fiir 
When  the  fierce  shout  of  Allah-illah-AUah ! 
Rose  like  the  war-cry  of  the  northern  wind, 
Which  kills  the  sluggish  clouds,  and  leaves  a  flock 
Of  wild  swans  struggling  with  the  naked  storm. 
So  were  the  lost  Greeks  on  the  Danube's  day! 

*  The  Oreek  Pstriareh,  afte  haying  been  eompelled  to  Ail- 
minate  an  anathema  af  ainat  the  inanrcenti,  was  pat  to  death 
bytheTorka. 

Fortonateljr  the  Greeka  have  been  tanffat  that  ther  cannot 
bay  aeenrity  by  decradation,  and  the  Turka.  tbouffh  equally 
eroel«  are  leu  cunninc  than  the  nnooth-faced  tyranti  of  Europe. 

Aa  to  the  anathema,  hia  Holineaa  might  aa  well  have  thrown 
hia  mitre  at  Mount  Athoa.  for  any  effect  that  it  produced.  The 
cbMft  of  the  Greeka  are  almost  aJI  men  of  compiehenaion  and 
enBchtMMd  riewa  on  religion  and  politics. 


If  night  is  mute,  yet  the  retninmg  sun 
Kindles  the  voices  of  the  morning  birds; 
Nor  at  thy  bidding  leas  exultingly 
Than  birds  rejoicing  in  the  golden  day, 
The  anarchies  of  Afiica  unleash 
Their  tempest-winged  cities  of  the  aea, 
TV)  speak  in  thunder  to  the  rebel  world, 
like  sulphiuoiia  clouds  halfshatter'd  bjr  Ae  rtm 
They  sweep  the  pale  ^ean.  while  the  QoaeB 
Of  Ocean,  bound  upon  her  isknd  tfarooe, 
Far  in  the  west  sits  mourning  that  her  soos, 
Who  fiown  on  Freedom,  spare  a  nnile  iiir  ihee; 
Russia  still  hoven,  as  an  eagle  might 
Within  a  cloud,  near  which  a  kite  and  aane 
Hang  tangled  in  inextricable  fight, 
TV)  stoop  upon  the  victor ;— for  she  iean 
The  name  of  Freedom,  even  as  she  hatei  thioe ; 
But  recreant  Austria  loves  thee  as  the  grave 
Loves  pestilence,  and  her  slow  6ofp  of  war, 
Flesh'd  with  the  chase,  come  up  fiom  Italy, 
And  howl  upon  their  limits;  for  they  see 
The  panther  Freedom  fled  lo  her  old  cover 
'Mid  seas  and  mountains,  and  a  miglitier  brood 
Crouch  around.  What  anarch  wears  a  crown  or  miirf. 
Or  bean  the  sword,  or  grasps  the  key  of  gold. 
Whose  friends  are  not  thy  friends,  whore  fiw  ihy  to ' 
Our  arsenals  and  our  armories  are  fuU ; 
Our  forts  defy  assaults;  ten  thousand  cannon 
lie  ranged  upon  the  beach,  and  hour  by  hoar 
Their  earth-convulsing  wheels  afingbt  the  citjr; 
The  galloping  of  fiery  steeds  makes  pale 
The  Christian  merchant,  and  the  yellow  Jew 
Hides  his  hoard  deeper  in  the  faithless  earth. 
like  douds,  and  like  the  ahfdowa  of  the  ckwdi 
Over  tiie  hills  of  Anatolia, 
Swift  in  wide  troops  the  Tartar  chivalry 
Sweep ; — ttie  far-flashing  of  their  starry  lances 
Reverberates  flie  dying  light  of  day. 
We  have  one  God,  one  King,  one  Hope,  one  Law, 
But  many-headed  Insurrection  stands 
Divided  in  itself,  and  soon  must  M. 

MAHMUD. 

Proud  words,  when  deeds  come  abort,  are  lessomw 
Look,  Hassan,  on  yon  crescent  moon,  emhlas«i'<i 
Upon  that  shattered  flag  of  fiery  cloud 
Which  leads  the  rear  of  the  departing  day, 
Wan  emblem  of  an  empire  fading  now ! 
See  how  it  trembles  in  the  blood-red  air, 
And  like  a  mighty  lamp  whose  oil  is  spent, 
Shrinks  on  the  horizon's  edge,  while,  fiwn  sbow- 
One  star  with  insolent  and  victorious  light 
Hoven  above  its  fhll,  and  with  keen  beami, 
like  arrows  through  a  fiunting  antelope. 
Strikes  its  weak  form  to  deafli. 


HASSAN. 


Even  as  tfasl  noiB 


Renews  itself- 


MAHKITIK 

Shall  webenotrenew'd' 
Far  other  bark  than  oan  were  needed  now 
To  stem  the  torront  of  descending  time : 
The  spirit  that  lifts  the  slave  before  ittM 
Stalks  through  the  capitals  of  aimed  kin^ 
And  spreads  his  ensign  in  the  wilderne*; 
Exults  in  chains ;  and  when  the  rebel  60^ 
Cries  like  the  Mood  of  Abel  fiom  die  dot; 
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And  the  mheiilotB  of  earth,  like  beesti 
When  earthquake  i*  unleaehM,  with  idiot  fimr 
Cower  ia  their  kingly  dene — aa  I  do  now. 
WhaX  were  Defeat,  when  Victory  mmt  appal  f 
Or  Danger,  when  Security  looks  pale  t 
How  said  the  meMenger — who  fiom  the  ibrt 
bKnded  in  the  Danube,  aaw  the  battle 
or  Bochareet^— that— 

HASBAN. 

Ibrahim's  scimitar 
Drew  with  its  gleam  swift  victory  firom  heaven. 
To  bom  before  him  in  the  night  of  battle— 
A  light  and  a  destruction. 

MAHMUIX 

Ay!  the  day 
Wu  oun ;  but  how  ? — 

HABSAN. 

The  Ught  Wallachiana, 
The  Amaut,  Servian,  and  Albanian  allies. 
Fled  from  the  glance  of  our  artiUery 
Almost  before  the  thunderstone  alit ; 
OaeAialf  the  Grecian  army  made  a  bridge 
or  lafe  and  slow  retreat,  with  Moslem  dead ; 
The  other — 

MAHMUDw 

Speak — tremble  not — 

HASSAN. 

Ishinded 
By  victor  myriads,  fbrm'd  in  hollow  square 
With  rough  and  stedfast  front,  and  thrice  flung  back 
The  deluge  of  our  foaming  cavalry ;    . 
Thhce  their  keen  wedge  of  battle  pierced  our  lines. 
Oar  baffled  army  trembled  like  one  man 
Before  a  hoet,  and  gave  them  space ;  but  soon, 
From  the  surrounding  hills,  the  batteries  biased, 
Kneading  them  down  with  fire  and  iron  rain. 
Yet  none  approach'd ;  till,  like  a  field  of  com 
I'nder  the  hook  of  the  swart  sickle-man. 
The  bands  intrench'd  in  mounds  of  Turkish  dead 
Grew  weak  and  few — ^Then  said  the  Facha,  **  Slavea, 
Render  yourselves ! — ^They  have  abandon'd  you — 
What  hope  of  refuge,  or  retreat,  or  aid  ? 
^V  e  grant  your  lives." — **  Grant  that  which  is  thine 

own," 
.'tied  one,  and  fell  upon  his  sword  and  died ! 
Another — '*  God,  and  man,  and  hope  aband(m  me ; 
3ut  I  to  them  and  to  myself  remain 
onstant;" — ^he  bow'd  his  head,  and  his  heart  burst. 
\  ihird  exdaim'd,  "  There  is  a  refuge,  tyrant, 
Vbere  thou  darest  not  pursue,  and  canst  not  harm, 
>houIdst  thou  pursue ;  there  we  shall  meet  again.*' 
Phen  held  his  breath,  and,  afler  a  brief  spasm, 
^e  indignant  spirit  cast  its  mortal  gannent 
Lmong  the  slain — dead  earth  upon  the  earth! 
>o  these  survivors,  each  by  difibrent  ways, 
ome  strange,  all  sudden,  none  dishonorable, 
let  in  tiiumi^ant  death ;  and  when  our  army, 
losed  in,  while  yet  in  wonder,  and  awe,  and  shame, 
[eld  back  the  base  hyenas  of  the  battle 
hat  feed  upon  the  dead  and  By  the  living, 
ne  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  slain ; 
nd  if  it  were  a  corpse  which  some  dead  spirit 
f  the  old  sa\iorB  of  the  land  we  rule 
ad  lifled  in  its  anger,  waiuiering  by ; 
('  if  there  bum'd  within  the  dying  man 
nquencbable  disdain  of  death,  and  fiiith 
renting  what  it  feign'd ; — I  cannot  tell. 


But  he  cried,  **  Phantoms  of  the  free,  we  oome ! 
Armies  of  the  Eternal,  ye  who  strike 
To  dust  the  citadels  of  sanguine  kings. 
And  shake  the  souls  throned  on  their  stoi^  hearH, 
And  thaw  their  frost-work  diadems  like  dew ! — 
O  ye  who  float  around  diis  clime,  and  weave 
The  garment  of  the  glory  which  it  wears, 
Whoae  fiune,  though  earUi  betray  the  dust  it  elasp'd, 
lies  sepulchred  in  monumental  thought ! 
Progenitors  of  all  that  yet  is  great, 
Ascribe  to  your  bright  senate,  O  accept 
In  your  high  ministrations,  us,  your  son»— 
Us  fint,  and  the  more  glorious  yet  to  come ! 
And  ye,  weak  conqueroni !  giants  who  look  pale 
When  die  crush'd  worm  rebels  beneath  your 
The  vultures,  and  the  dogs,  your  pensioners  tame, 
Are  overgorged ;  but,  like  oppressors,  still 
They  crave  ifae  relic  of  destruction's  feast 
The  exhalations  and  the  thirsty  winds 
Are  sick  with  blood ;  the  dew  is  foul  with  death- 
Heaven's  light  is  quench'd  in  slaughter:   Thus 

where'er 
Upon  your  camps,  cities,  or  towers,  or  fleets. 
The  obscene  birds  the  reeking  remnants  cast 
Of  these  dead  limbs  upon  yooi  streams  and  mountains, 
Upon  your  fields,  your  gardens,  and  your  house-tops, 
Where'er  the  winds  shall  creep,  or  the  clouds  fly. 
Or  the  dews  fall,  or  the  angry  sun  look  down 
With  poison'd  light — Famine,  and  Pestilence, 
And  Panic,  shall  wage  war  upon  our  side ! 
Nature  from  all  her  boundaries  is  moved 
Against  ye :  Time  has  found  ye  light  as  foam. 
The  Earth  rebels ;  and  Good  and  Evil  stake 
Their  empire  o'er  the  unborn  world  of  men 
On  this  one  cast — ^but  ere  the  die  be  thrown. 
The  renovated  genius  of  our  race, 
Proud  umpire  of  this  impious  game,  descends 
A  seraph-winged  Victory,  bestriding 
The  tempest  of  the  Omnipotence  of  God, 
Which  sweeps  all  things  to  their  appointed  doom. 
And  you  to  Oblivion ! " — ^More  he  wx>uld  have  said. 
But— 

MAHMUD. 

Died — as  thou  shouldst  ere  thy  lips  had  painted 
Their  ruin  in  the  hues  of  our  success. 
A  rabel's  crime,  gilt  with  a  rebel's  tongue ! 
Your  heart  is  Greek,  Hassan. 

HABSAN. 

It  may  be  so : 
A  spirit  not  my  own  wrench'd  me  within. 
And  I  have  spoken  words  I  fear  and  hate ; 
Tet  would  I  die  for — 

MAHMITD. 

live!  Olive!  oudive 
Me  and  this  sinking  empire. — but  the  fleefr— 


HAflBAN. 


Alas! 


MAHMUOw 

The  fleet  which,  Uke  a  flock  of  clouds 
Chased  by  the  wind,  flies  the  insurgent  banner ; 
Our  winged  castles  from  their  merchant  ships ! 
Our  myriads  before  their  weak  pirate  bands ! 
Our  arms  before  their  chains !   Our  yean  of  empire 
Before  their  centuries  of  servile  fear ! 
Death  is  awake !   Repulsed  on  the  waters. 
They  own  no  more  the  thunder-bearing  banner 
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Of  Mfthmod ;  bat  like  hounds  of  a  base  breed, 
Goige  from  a  stranger's  band,  and  rend  tbeir  master. 

HASSAN. 

I^tmoB,  and  Ampelos,  and  Phanac,  saw 
The  wreck — 

MAHMUO. 

The  caves  of  the  Icarian  isles 
Howl  each  to  the  other  in  loud  mockery, 
And  with  the  tongue  as  of  a  thousand  echoes 
First  of  the  sea-convulsing  fight — and  then — 
Thou  darest  to  speak — senseless  are  the  raoimtains ; 
Interpret  thou  their  voice ! 

HASSAN. 

My  presence  bore 
A  part  in  that  day's  shame.    The  Grecian  fleet 
Bore  down  at  day-break  from  the  North,  and  hung. 
As  multitudinous  on  the  ocean  line 
As  cranes  upon  the  cloudless  Thracian  wind. 
Our  squadron,  convoying  ten  thousand  men. 
Was  stretching  towards  Nauplia  when  the  battle 
Was  kindled.— 

First  through  the  hail  of  our  artillery 
The  agile  Hydriote  berks  with  press  of  sail 
Dash'd : — ship  to  sliip*  cannon  to  cannon,  man 
To  man  were  grappled  in  the  embrace  of  war. 
Inextricable  but  by  death  or  \ictory. 
The  tempest  of  the  raging  fight  convulsed 
To  its  crystalline  depths  that  stainless  sea. 
And  shook  heaven's  roof  of  golden  mcmiing  clouds 
Fioised  on  an  hundred  azure  mountain-isles. 
In  the  brief  trances  of  the  artillery. 
One  cry  from  the  destn^'d  and  the  destroyer 
Rose,  and  a  cloud  of  desolation  wrapt 
The  unforeseen  event,  till  the  north  wind 
Sprung  fhnn  the  sea,  lifting  the  heavy  veil 
Of  battle-smoke — ^then  victory — victory ! 
For,  as  we  thought,  three  frigates  from  Algiers 
Bore  down  from  Naxos  to  our  aid,  but  soon 
The  abhorred  cross  glimmer'd  behind,  before, 
Among,  around  us ;  and  that  fatal  sign 
*  Dried  with  its  beams  the  strength  of  Moslem  hearts, 
As  the  sun  drinks  the  dew. — ^What  more  ?  We  fled ! 
Our  noonday  path  over  the  sanguine  foam 
Was  beacon'd,  and  the  glare  struck  the  sun  pale 
By  our  consuming  transports :  the  fierce  light 
Made  all  the  shadows  of  our  sails  blood-red. 
And  every  countenance  blank.  Some  ships  lay  feeding 
The  ravening  fire  even  to  the  water's  level  : 
Some  were  blown  up :  some,  settling  heavily. 
Sunk ;  and  the  shrieks  of  our  companions  died 
Upon  the  wind,  that  bore  us  fast  and  far, 
£ven  after  they  were  dead.  ISino  thousand  perish'd! 
We  met  the  vultures  legion'd  in  the  air, 
Stemming  the  torrent  of  the  tainted  wind : 
They,  screaming  from  the  cloudy  mountain  peak 
Stoop'd  through  the  rtilphurous  battle-smoke,  and 

perch'd 
Each  on  the  weltering  carcass  that  we  loved, 
like  its  ill  angel  or  its  damned  sou). 
Riding  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
We  saw  the  dog-fish  hastening  to  their  feast 
Joy  waked  the  voiceless  people  of  the  sea, 
And  ravening  famine  lef^  his  oceaibcave 
To  dwell  with  war,  with  us,  and  with  deq»ir. 
We  met  night  three  hours  to  the  west  of  Patroos, 
And  with  night,  tempest— 


MAHMUIX. 

Cease!' 
Enter  a  MMmoKOL. 


Your  SoUime  Hi|bHi, 
That  Christian  hound,  the  Muscorite  snl—Kiftr, 
Has  left  the  city.    If  the  rebel  fleet 
Had  anchor'd  in  the  port,  had  victory 
Crown'd  the  Greek  legkms  in  the  hippodrase, 
Panic  were  tamer. — Obedience  and  rnutjay, 
Like  giants  in  contention  planet^track 
Stand  gazing  on  each  other.   There  ii  pesce 
In  Slamboul. — 

MAHMpDb 

Is  the  grave  not  cahner  nifl! 
Its  ruins  ahall  be  mina. 

HASSAN. 

Fear  not  the  Rtunn; 
The  tiger  leagues  not  with  the  stsg  at  bsy 
Against  the  hunter. — Cunning,  base,  and  ciwl, 
He  crouches,  watching  till  the  spoil  be  won, 
And  most  be  paid  for  his  reserve  in  blood. 
After  the  war  is  fought,  yield  the  sleek  Roaian 
That  which  thou  canst  not  keep,  his  deserved  porb«; 
Of  blood,  which  shall  not  flow  through  streets  tnd  fields 
Riven  and  seas,  like  that  which  we  msy  win, 
But  stagnate  in  the  veins  of  Christisn  dsTes! 

Enter  Sxcond  Mnss.MGEE. 

SECOND  lOSSDfGn. 

Nauplia,  Tripolizzi,  Mothon,  Athens, 
Navarin,  Artas,  Mowenbasia, 
Corinth  and  Thebes  are  carried  by  ssnnit; 
And  every  Islamite  who  made  his  dqgii 
Fat  with  the  flesh  of  Galilean  slaves, 
Pbss'd  at  the  edge  of  the  sword:  the  lost  of  bi«^ 
Which  made  our  wanSors  drunk,  is  qoendi'd  indeaih. 
But  like  a  fiery  plague  breaks  out  anew, 
In  deeda  which  make  the  Chiistisn  caoK  look  p^ 
In  itB  own  light    The  garrison  of  PUni 
Has  store  but  for  ten  days,  nor  is  there  hope 
But  from  the  Briton :  at  once  slave  snd  tjmnC 
His  ^hes  still  are  weaker  than  his  fean; 
Or  he  would  sell  what  faith  may  yet  reiasin 
From  the  oaths  broke  in  Genoa  and  ia  ^on»^ 
And  if  you  buy  him  not.  your  trcasuiy 
Is  empty  even  of  promises — his  own  coin. 
The  freedman  of  a  western  poet  chief* 
Holds  Attica  with  seven  thoinand  rebels, 
And  has  beat  back  the  Pacha  of  Negropoot ; 
The  aged  Ali  sits  in  Yanina, 
A  crownlesB  metaplior  of  empire; 
His  name,  tliat  shadow  of  his  wither'd  mifht. 
Holds  our  besieging  army  like  a  spell 
In  prey  to  famine,  pest,  and  mutiny: 
He.  bastion'd  in  his  citadel,  looks  forth 
Joyleas  upon  the  sapphire  lake  that  minei* 
The  ruins  of  the  city  where  he  reign'd 
Childless  and  sceptreloK   Tfie  Greek  hsi 'MP'' 
The  costly  harvest  his  own  blood  msiurei 


.•vW 


•  A  Greek  who  had  been  Loid  Bfros*!  •errtirt  ^, 
the  innurf  rata  in  Attica.  This  Graek.  Loid  b^m  "^  ^ 
thoufh  a  poet  aod  sn  enthnsMalie  patriot.  y^,'f'.!Zter 
ides  of  a  timid  and  UMnterpiieiaf  penoa.  "*^^m0u^ 
cnmstsDoei  make  men  what  thef  pre.  asd  that «••'>  ^^ 
the  genn  of  a  defree  of  defiadatioa  or  of  V*^^ 
connexion  with  oar  character  is  demishe^  br  •**** 
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Not  the  lower,  Alt — ^who  hM  bought  a  trace 
From  Ypnlanti  with  ton  cameMoadi 
Of  Indian  gold. 

fnCer  a  Third  MtssKNOXK. 

MAHMUD. 

What  more? 
TIOID  MBBSBNOKS. 

The  Chiirtian  tribei 
Of  Lebanon  and  tha  Syrian  wUddmeai 
Are  in  revolt ; — Damaacua,  Hem>,  Aleppo, 
Tremble ,' — ^the  Arab  menaces  Medina ; 
The  Ethiop  has  intrench'd  himself  in  Sennaar, 
And  keeps  the  Egyptian  rebel  well  employ'd : 
Who  denies  homage,  claims  investiture 
A»  price  of  tardy  aid.     Persia-demands 
The  cities  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  Geoi^^ians 
Refuse  their  living  tribute.    Crete  and  Cyprus, 
Like  mountain-twins  that  fiom  each  other's  veins 
Catch  the  volcano-fire  and  earthquake  spasm. 
Shake  in  the  general  fever.    Through  the  dty, 
Like  birds  before  a  storm  the  santons  shriek, 
And  prophecyings  horrible  and  new 
Are  heard  among  the  crowd ;  that  sea  of  men 
Sleeps  on  the  wrecks  it  made,  breathless  and  stilL 
A  Devise,  leam'd  in  the  koran,  preachea 
That  it  is  written  how  the  sins  of  Islam 
Must  raise  up  a  destrojrer  even  now. 
The  Greeks  expect  a  Savior  from  the  west,* 
Who  shall  not  oome,  men  say,  in  clouds  and  glory, 
But  in  the  omnipresence  of  that  spirit 
In  which  all  live  and  are.    Ominous  signs 
Are  blaxon'd  broadly  on  the  noonday  sl^ ; 
One  saw  a  red  cross  stamp'd  upon  the  sun ; 
It  has  rainM  blood ;  and  irionstrons  births  declare 
The  secret  wrath  of  Nature  and  her  Lord. 
The  army  encamp'd  upon  the  Cydaris 
Was  roused  last  night  by  the  alarm  of  battle, 
And  saw  two  hosts  conflicting  in  the  air^ — 
The  shadows  doubtless  of  the  unborn  time, 
Cast  on  the  minor  of  the  night    While  yet 
The  fi^t  hung  balanced,  there  arose  a  stonn 
Which  swept  the  phantoms  from  among  the  star*. 
At  the  third  watch  the  spirit  of  the  plague 
Was  heard  abroad  flapping  among  the  tents :    * 
Those  who  relieved  watch  found  the  sentinels  dead. 
The  laat  news  fronk  the  camp  is,  that  a  thousand 
Have  sicken'd,  and—- 

EtOer  a  Fourth  MxssENOEa. 

MAHMUD. 

And  thou,  pale  ghost,  dim  shadow 
Of  floroe  untimely  rumor,  speak ! 

FOURTH  MESSENGER. 

One  comes 
Fainting  with  toil,  covor'd  with  foam  and  blood ; 
He  Rluod,  he  rays,  u{X)n  Clelonitcs* 
Promontory,  which  o'crlooks  the  isles  that  groan 
1  'uder  the  Briton's  frown,  and  all  their  waters 
Then  trembling  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon. 
When  as  the  wandering  clouds  unveil'd  or  hid 
Her  boundless  light,  he  saw  two  adverse  fleets 
Stalk  through  tlie  night  in  the  horizon's  glimmer. 


•  It  ia  reported  that  this  Messiah  had  arrived  at  a  sea- 
iw>rt  near  Lacedcmon  In  an  American  brig.  The  asso- 
nation  of  names  and  ideas  is  irreiiatibly  ludicrous,  but 
the  prevaJenee  of  such  a  rumor  strongly  marks  the  state 
of  popolar  enthusiasm- in  Greece. 

3D 


Mingling  fierce  thunden  and  sulphureous  gleams, 
And  smoke  which  strangled  every  infiint  wind 
That  soothed  the  silver  clouds  through  the  deep  air. 
At  length  the  battle  slept,  but  the  Sirocco 
Awoke,  and  drove  his  flock  of  thunder-clouds 
Over  the  sea-horiaoo,  blotting  out 
All  olgectB— save  that  in  the  faint  moon-glimpse 
He  saw,  or  dream'd  he  saw  the  Turltish  admiral 
And  two  the  loftiest  of  our  ships  of  war. 
With  the  bright  image  of  the  queen  of  heaven. 
Who  hid,  perhaps,  her  ftce  for  grieC  reversed ; 
And  the  abhorred  ci 


Enter  an  Attendant. 

ATTENDANT. 

Your  Sublime  Higfanem, 


The  Jew, 

MAHMUD. 

Could  not  oome  mote  seasonably : 
Bid  him  attend.  I  '11  hear  no  more !  too  long 
We  gaze  on  danger  through  the  mist  of  fear. 
And  multiply  upon  oar  shatter'd  hopes 
.The  images  of  ruin.    Come  what  will ! 
To-morrow  and  to^norrow  are  as  lamps 
Set  in  our  path  to  light  us  to  the  edge 
Through  rough  and  smooth ;  nor  can  we  suflfiv  aught 
Which  he  inflicts  not  in  whose  hand  we  are.  [JEseimt 

[  SEMICHORUB  I. 

Woui^  I  were  the  winged  cloud 
Of  a  tempest  swift  aikl  loud ! 

I  would  scorn 

The  smile  of  mom 
And  the  wave  where  the  moon-rise  is  bom ! 

I  would  leave 

The  spirits  of  eve 
A  shroud  for  the  corpse  of  the  day  to  weave 
From  othen'  threads  than  mine ! 
Bask  in  the  blue  noon  divine 

Who  would,  not  I. 

8EMICH0RU8  II. 

Whither  to  fly  ? 

8EMICH0RU8  I. 

WhQre  the  rocks  that  gird  the  iEgean 
Echo  to  the  battle  pean 

Of  the  free— 

I  would  flee 
A  tempestuous  herald  of  victory ! 

My  golden  rain 

For  the  Grecian  slain 
Should  mingle  in  teara  with  the  bloody  main ; 
And  my  solemn  thunder-knell 
Should  ring  to  the  world  the  passing-bell 

Of  tyranny ! . 

8EMICH0RU8  II. 

Ah  king !  wilt  thou  chain 
The  reck  and  the  rain  t 
Wilt  thou  fetter  the  lightning  and  hurricane? 
The  storms  are  free. 
But  we 

CHORUS. 

O  Slavery !  thou  frost  of  the  world's  prime, 

Killing  its  fkiwers  and  leaving  its  thoms  bare ! 
Thy  touch  has  stamp'd  these  limbs  with  crime, 
"Iliese  brows  thy  branding  garland  bear ; 
But  the  free  heart,  the  impassive  soul, 
Scorn  thy  control ! 
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SKMICHORUS  I. 

Let  there  be  light !  said  liberty ; 
And  like  luniife  from  the  aea, 
Athens  arose ! — Around  her  bom. 
Shone,  like  mountains  in  the  morn. 
Glorious  states ;— and  are  they  now 
Ashes,  wrecks,  oblivion  f 

BEMIGHORtTI  n. 

(So 

Where  ThenoB  and  Asopos  swallow'd 
Persia,  as  the  sand  does  foam. 

Deluge  upon  deluge  follow'd. 
Discord,  Macedon,  and  Rome : 

And,  lastly,  thou ! 

SEHICHO&im  L 

Temples  and  towers. 
Citadels  and  marts,  and  they 

Who  live  and  die  there,  have  been  ouzs, 
And  may  be  thine,  and  must  decay ; 

But  Greece  and  her  foundations  are 

Built  below  the  tide  of  war. 

Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 

Of  thought  and  its  eternity ; 
Her  citizens'  imperial  spirits 

Rule  the  present  from  the  past ; 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 

Their  seal  is  set 

SBMiOHOitus  n. 

Hear  ye  the  blast. 
Whose  Orphic  thunder  thrilling  calls . 
From  ruin  her  Titanian  walls  f 
Whose  spirit  shakes  the  sapless  bones 

Of  Slavery  f  Argos,  Corinth,  Crete, 
Hear,  and  from  their  mountain  thrones 

The  demons  and  the  nymphs  repeat 
The  harmony. 

8I1IICH0KU8  I. 

I  hear!  I  hear! 

8EMICH0RU8  II. 

The  world's  eyeless  charioteer, 

Destiny,  is  hurrying  by ! 
What  fidth  is  crush'd,  what  empire  bleeds 
Beneath  her  earthquake-footed  steeds  f 
What  eagle-winged  victory  sits 
At  her  right  hand  f  what  shadow  flits 
Before  f  what  splendor  rolls  behind  f 

Ruin  and  Renovation  cry, 
Who  but  we? 

SUflORORas  I. 

I  hear !  I  hear ! 
The  luss  as  of  a  rushing  wind, 
The  roar  as  of  an  ocean  Naming, 
The  thunder  as  of  earthquake  coming. 

I  hear !  I  hear ! 
The  crash  as  of  an  empire  falling. 
The  shrieks  as  of  a  people  calling 
Mercy !  Mercy! — How  Uiey  thrill ! 
Then  a  shout  of  »  Kill !  kill!  kiU!" 
And  then  a  small  still  voice,  thus — 


SEIIICRORITS  If. 


For 


Revenge  and  wrong  bring  forth  their  kind. 

The  foul  cubs  like  their  parents  are, 
Their  den  is  in  their  guilty  mind, 

And  Conscience  feeds  them  with  despair. 


anncHORoa  i. 
In  sacred  Athens,  near  the  &ne 

Of  Wisdom,  Pity's  altar  stood ; 
Serve  not  the  unknown  God  in  vaia. 
But  pay  that  Iwoken  shrine  again 

Love  for  hate,  and  tears  for  Uood. 

Enter  MkBmm  <md  AEAmjEMxn- 


MAHMtJD. 

llMm  art  a  man,  tfaou  sagest,  even 


AHA8C7ERU8. 


No 


MAHMUIX 

But  raised  above  thy  foDow-mcD 
By  thought,  as  I  by  power.  * 

AHAAJXRUR 

Thou  ssysit  K. 

Thou  art  an  adepf  in  the  difficult  lore 
Of  Greek  and  Frank  philosophy ;  thoo  nambenii 
The  flowers,  and  thou  measurest  the  itan ; 
Tlioa  severest  element  from  element; 
Tliy  spirit  is  present  in  the  past,  and  sesi 
The  birth  of  this  old  world  through  all  in  (ydei 
Of  desolation  and  of  loveliness ; 
And  when  man  was  not,  and  how  msa  becuse 
Tlie  monarch  and  the  alave  of  this  low  ipIieR, 
And  all  its  narrow  drclee— it  is  much. 
I  honor  thee,  and  would  be  what  thou  art 
Were  I  not  what  I  am  ;  but  the  uoboni  boor, 
Cradled  in  foar  and  hope,  conflicting  Mttm, 
Who  shall  unveil  f  Nor  tbou,  nor  I,  nor  iny 
Mighty  or  wise.    I  apprehend  not 
What  thou  hast  taught  me,  but  I  now  pncave 
That  thou  art  no  interpreter  of  dreams, 
Thou  dost  not  own  that  art,  device,  or  God, 
Can  make  the  future  present — ^let  it  ooow! 
Moreover,  thou  disdainest  us  and  oun; 
Thou  art  as  God,  whom  thou  ooniemplskiL 

AB48I7SRVS. 

Disdain  thee  r— not  Uie  worm  beneath  my  fe«<! 

The  Fathomless  has  care  for  meaner  thingi 

Than  thou  canst  dream,  and  has  made  ^  » 

those 

Who  would  be  what  they  may  not,  or  wooU  kcb 

That  which  they  are  not    Sultan !  talk  do  ooR 

Of  diee  and  me,  the  future  and  the  part; 

But  look  on  that  which  cannot  change— (be  oo« 

The  unborn,  and  undjring.     Eardi  and  ooesn. 

Space,  and  the  isles  of  lifo  or  light  that  ^ 

The  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  sir, 

This  firmament  pavilion'd  upon  chaos, 

With  all  its  cressets  of  immortal  Are, 

Whose  outwalls,  bastion'd  impregnably 

Against  the  escape  of  boldest  thought!,  repeb  tbm 

As  Calpe  the  Athmlic  clouds— this  whole 

Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  bessto.  sad  ll>wen 

With  all  the  silent  or  tempestuous  working* 
By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to  be. 
Is  but  a  vision ; — aU  that  it  inherits 
Are  motes  of  a  sick  eye,  bubbles  and  dresmu 
Thought  is  itB  cradle  and  iti  grave,  nor !«« 
The  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows 
Of  thought's  eternal  flight— they  bsve  no  beiflf . 
Naught  is  but  that  it  feels  itself  to  be. 

What  meanest  thou  f  thy  words  stresm  like  •  w»P^ 
Of  dazzling  mist  within  my  brain— they  ibtf  • 
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The  earth  oa  which  I  Mtand,  and  hang  Uke  night 
On  Heaven  ahove  me.    What  can  they  avail  f 
They  cast  on  all  thinga,  aareat,  brightest,  beat, 
Doubt,  inMCurity,  aatoniahment 

AHAB17KRUB. 

Mistake  me  not!  All  is  contain'd  in  each, 

Dodona'a  ibreat  to  an  acom'e  cup, 

b  that  which  haa  been  or  will  be,  to  that 

Which  i»— the  abMnt  to  the  present   Thought 

Alone,  and  ita  quick  elementa.  Will,  Paarion, 

Reason,  Imagination,  cannol  die; 

They  are  what  that  which  they  regard  appean, 

The  stufT  whence  mutability  can  weave 

All  that  it  hath  dominion  o'er,~worlda,  worma, 

Einpirea,  and  supeiatitiona.    What  haa  thought 

To  do  with  time,  or  place,  or  circunutance  7 

Wouldflt  thou  behold  the  future? — eak  and  have! 

Knock  and  it  shall  be  open'd — look,  and  lo! 

The  coming  age  is  shadow'd  on  the  past 

As  on  a  glass. 

MAHMUD. 

Wild,  wilder  thoughts  convulse 
My  spirit — ^Did  not  Mahomet  the  Second 
Win  Stamboulf 

AnAsuzRua. 
Thou  wouldst  ask  that  giant  spirit 
The  written  fortunes  of  thy  house  and  faith. 
Thou  wouldst  cite  one  out  of  the  grave  to  tell 
How  what  was  bom  in  blood  must  die. 


MABMUIX 


Fiiive  poweron  me!  I 


Thy  words 


\  br  isrhispei 
Perrible  silence. 


AHASUSRUS. 

What  hearest  thou  f 

MAHMUD. 


AHAsumns. 
■What  Succeeds  f 


MAHHUD. 

The  sound 
ks  of  the  asault  of  an  imperial  city, 
*he  hiaB  of  ineitinguishable  fire, 
lie  roar  of  giant  cannon ; — the  earthquaking 
iall  of  vast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers. 
Tie  shock  of  crags  shot  from  strange  enginery, 
he  clash  of  wheels,  and  clang  of  armed  hoofi, 
nd  crash  of  faraxen  mail,  as  of  the  wreck 
f  adatniintine  mountains — ^the  mad  blast 
r  trumpets,  and  the  neigh  of  raging  steeds, 
nd  slirieks  of  women  whose  thrill  jars  the  blood, 
nd  CMie  sweet  laugh,  most  horrible  to  hear, 
I  or  a  joyotis  infant  waked  and  playing 
Ith  its  dead  mother's  breast ;  and  now  more  loud 


'  yrgr  the  visioa  of  Mahmud  of  the  taking  of  CoMtantinople 
I44.'i.  see  6ibboD*i  DttUt  md  Fait  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

r/i-  p.  233. 
'be  manner  of  the  invocation  of  the  spirit  of  Mahomet  the 
'Odd  «rin  bo  censured  as  orerdrawn.  I  could  eanl  j  have 
ie  tl»e  Jew  a  refular  eoiunror,  and  the  phantom  an  ordinaiy 
!^.  1  fasTa  prefen«d  to  repreaent  the  Jew  as  diaclaiming  all 
^fomon,  oT  even  belief,  in  aupernataral  asoncy,  and  as 
ptisis  Bfahmud  to  that  atate  of  mind  in  which  ideai  maybe 
to  aarome  the  force  of  nematiom,  through  the  eon- 
C  aheught  with  the  ohjecia  of  thought,  and  the  exoea 
ioD  ananattog  the  creations  of  imagination. 
%  «oTt  of  natural  magic,  raaceptible  of  being  cxereiaed  in 
t>y  an  J  one  who  ahoold  have  made  himself  master  of 
asaociatiofls  of  another's  thoughts. 


»o 


The  mingled  batUe-cry — ha !  hear  I  not 
Kv  TovrH  viKti,    Allah,  Illah,  AUah ! 

AHASUKEUS. 

The  sulphurous  mist  is  raised — thou  aee*st — 

MAHMUD. 

A  chasm. 
As  of  two  moimtains,  in  the  wall  of  Stamboul ; 
And  in  that  ghastly  breach  the  Islamites, 
Like  giants  on  the  ruins  of  a  world. 
Stand  in  the  light  of  sunrise.    In  the  dust 
Glimmers  a  kit^lees  diadem,  and  one 
Of  regal  port  has  cast  himself  beneath 
The  stream  of  war.   Another,  proudly  clad 
In  golden  arms,  spurs  a  Tartarian  barb 
Into  the  gap,  and  with  his  iron  mace 
Directs  the  torrent  of  that  tide  of  men,  ■ 
And  seems— he  is — ^Mahomet. 

AHASITXRUS. 

What  thou  seest 
Is  but  the  ghost  of  thy  forgotten  dream ; 
A  dream  itself,  yet  less,  perhaps,  than  that 
Thou  calL'st  reality.   Thou  mayst  behold 
How  cities,  on  which  empire  sleeps  enthroned. 
Bow  their  tower'd  creels  to  mutal^lity. 
Poised  by  the  flood,  e'en  on  the  height  thou  boldest. 
Thou  mayst  now  learn  how  the  full  tide  of  power 
Ebbs  to  its  depths. — ^Inheritor  of  glory, 
Cbnceived  in  darkness,  bom  in  blood,  and  nourish'd 
With  tears  and -toil,  thou  seest  the  mortal  throes 
Of  that  whose  birth  was  but  the  same.  The  Past 
Now  stands  before  thee  like  an  Incarnation 
Of  the  To-come ;  yet  wouldst  thou  commune  with 
That  portion  of  thyself  which  was  ere  thou 
Didst  start  for  this  brief  race  whose  crown  is  death , 
Dissolve  with  that  strong  faith  and  fervent  passion 
Which  call'd  it  from  the  uncreated  deep. 
Yon  cloud  of  war,  with  its  tempesttioas  phantoms 
Of  raging  death ;  and  draw  with  mighty  will 
The  imperial  shade  hither.  [Exit  Ahabuerus. 

MARMtm. 

Approach ! 

PHANTOM. 

I  come 
Thence  whither  thou  must  go!  The  grave  is  fitter 
To  take  the  living,  than  give  up  the  dead ; 
Tet  has  thy  &ith  prevail'd,  and  I  am  here. 
The  heavy  fragments  of  the  power  which  fell 
When  I  arose,  like  shapeless  crags  and  clouds, 
Hang  round  my  throne  on  the  abyte,  and  voices 
Of  strange  lament  soothe  my  supreme  repose. 
Wailing  for  glory  never  to  return. — 
A  later  empire  nods  in  its  decay ; 
The  autumn  of  a  greener  faith  is  come. 
And  wolfish  change,  like  winter,  howls  to  strip 
The  foliage  in  which  Fame,  the  eagle,  built 
Her  aeiy,  while  Dominion  whelp'd  below. 
The  storm  is  in  its  branches,  and  the  frost 
Is  on  its  leaves,  and  the  blank  deep  expects 
Oblivion  on  oblivion,  spoil  on  spoil. 
Ruin  on  ruin :  thou  art  slow,  my  son ; 
The  anarchs  of  the  world  of  darkness  keep 
A  throne  for  thee,  round  which  thine  empire  lies 
Boundless  and  mute ;  and  for  thy  subject  thou, 
I4ke  us,  shall  rule  the  ghosts  of  murder'd  lifo, 
The  phantoms  of  the  poweni  who  rule  thee  now — 
Mutinous  passions,  and  conflicting  fears, 
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And  hopes  that  sate  themaelvM  on  du«t  and  die ! 
Sttipt  of  their  mortal  itrength,  as  thou  of  thine. 
Iilam  mutt  fidl,  but  we  will  reign  together, 
Orer  iti  ruins  in  the  worid  of  death : — 
And  if  the  trunk  be  dry,  yet  shall  the  seed 
Unibld  itself  even  in  the  shape  of  that 
Which  gathers  birth  in  its  decay.    Woe !  woe ! 
To  the  weak  people  tangled  in  the  giasp 
Of  its  last  spasms. 

MAHMUD. 

Spirit,  woe  to  aU ! 
Woe  to  the  wrang'd  and  the  avenger!  Woe 
To  the  destroyer,  woe  to  the  destroy'd ! 
Woe  to  ike  dupe,  and  woe  to  the  deceiver! 
Woe  to  the  oppress'd,  and  woe  to  the  oppreswr! 
Woe  both  to  those  that  sufier  and  inflict ; 
Those  who  are  bom,  and  those  who  die !  But  say, 
Imperial  shadow  of  the  thing  I  am. 
When,  how,  by  whom,  Destruction  must  accomplish 
Her  consummation  ? 

PHANTOII. 

Ask  the  cold  pale  Hour. 
Rich  in  reversion  of  impendmg  death. 
When  he  shall  fall  upon  whose  ripe  gray  bails 
Sit  care,  and  sorrow,  and  infirmity — 
The  weight  which  crime,  whose  wings  are  plumed 

with  years. 
Leaves  in  his  flight  from  ravaged  heart  to  heart 
Over  the  heads  of  men,  under  which  burthen 
They  bow  themselves  unto  the  grave :  fond  wretch ! 
He  leans  upon  his  crutch,  and  talks  of  yean 
To  come,  and  how  in  hours  of  youth  renew'd 
He  will  renew  lost  joys,  and     r 

VOIOB  WITHOUT. 

Victory!  victory! 
[The  pkayUom  vanitku. 

MABMUIK 

What  sound  of  the  importunate  earth  has  broken 
My  mighty  trance  f 

VOICK  WITHOUT. 

Victory!  victory!* 

■AHMUD. 

Weak  lightning  before  darkness !  poor  faint  nnile 
Of  dying  blam !  Voice  which  art  the  respcxwe 
Of  hollow  weakness !  Do  I  woke  and  live  7 
Were  there  such  things?  or  may  the  unquiet  brain, 
Vex'd  by  the  wise  mad  talk  of  the  old  Jew, 
Have  shaped  itself  these  shadows  of  its  fear  7 
It  matters  not ! — for  naught  we  see  or  dream, 
PoBBOBo,  or  lose,  or  grasp  at,  can  be  worth 
More  than  it  gives  or  teaches.    Come  what  may. 
The  future  must  become  the  past,  and  I 
As  they  were  to  whom  once  this  present  hour, 
This  gloomy  crag  of  time  to  which  I  cling, 
Seem'd  an  Elysian  isle  of  peace  and  joy 
Never  to  be  attain'd — ^I  must  rebuke 
This  drunkenness  of  triumph  ere  it  die, 
And  dying,  bring  despair. — Victory! — poor  slaves! 

LExif  Mabmud. 

VOICE  WITHOUT. 

Shout  in  the  jubUee  of  death !  The  Greeks 
Are  as  a  brood  of  lions  in  the  net, 
Round  which  the  kingly  hunters  of  the  earth 
Stand  smiling.    Anarchs,  ye  whose  daily  food 
Are  cufKs,  groans,  and  gold,  the  fruit  of  death. 
From  Thule  to  the  ginlle  of  the  world. 


The  cup  is  foaming  with  a  nation's  blood. 
Famine  and  thirst  await  .^— eat,  diink,  snd  die! 


onie,  feast!  ihe  board  groans  with  the  flesli  of 


men — 


BEMICHOKUS  L 

Victorious  Wrong,  with  vulture 
Salutes  the  risen  sun,  punnes  the  flying  dijrl 

I  saw  her  f^tmmly  as  a  tyrant's  dresm, 
Perch  on  the  trembling  pyrsmid  of  nigfat, 

Beneath  which  earth  and  all  htvrsslnsiiiTiiiaD'dbf 
In  viakma  of  the  dawning  undelighL 
Wbo  shall  impede  her  fii^? 
Who  rob  her  of  her  prey  t 

VOICI  WITBOUT. 

Victory!  vietoiy!  Russia's fiimish'd esgfai 
Dare  not  to  prey  beneath  the  crescent'i  ligliL 
Impale  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks !  despoil ! 
Violate !  make  their  flesh  cheaper  flian  dim! 

SEMICH0RU8  II. 

Thou  voice  which  art 
The  herald  of  the  ill  in  splendor  hid! 

Thou  echo  of  the  hollow  heart 
Of  monarch,  bear  me'to  thine  abode 

When  desolation  flashes  o'er  a  world  dobofd 
Oh  bear  me  to  those  isles  of  jagged  dead 

Whieh  float  like  mountsim  oo  the  eartbqiuke^ 
'mid 
The  momentary  oceans  of  the  lightning; 

Or  to  some  toppling  promonkny  prood 

Of  solid  tempest,  whose  Mack  pynoud. 
Riven,  overhangs  die  founti  intensely  fafigbinios 

Of  thoee  dawn-tinted  delnges  of  6h 

Before  their  waves  expire. 
When  Heaven  and  earth  an  light,  snd  only  Irdt 
In  the  thundep>night ! 

vdlCB  WITHOUT. 

Victory!  Victory!  Auatria.  Russia,  EoghnL 
And  that  tame  serpent,  that  poor  shadow,  Fiukv. 
Cry  peace,  and  that  means  deadi  when  nooaidtf^^ 
Ho,  there !  bring  torches,  sharpen  tboie  red  stik(«' 
These  chains  are  light,  Met  for  sIsTeB  and  px^^ 
Than  Greeks.   Kill !  plunder!  bom!  lei  now  renJiL. 

SKHICHOEUS  I. 

Alas  for  liberty! 
If  numbers,  wealth,  or  unfulfilllng  yeai*. 
Or  flue,  can  quell  the  free; 
Alas  for  Virtue !  when 
Torments,  or  contumely,  or  the  soeen 

Of  erring  judging  men 
Can  break  the  heart  where  it  abides. 
Alas!  if  Love,  whose  smile  makes  this  obKOie ik>« 
splendid. 
Can  change,  with  its  fidse  timet  sad  ^ 
Like  hope  and  teiror— 
•  Alas  for  Love  I  •      iv 

And  Truth,  who  wanderest  lone  and  unbefiie»»- 
If  thou  canst  veil  thy  lieHX>nsuming  minor 
Before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  error. 
Alas  for  thee !  Image  of  the  sbove* 

SEMICnORUS  II. 

Repulse,  with  plumes  from  oonqoetf  lorn. 
Led  the  ten  thousand  fiom  the  limiii  of  dx  otfo 
Through  many  a  hostile  Anarchy!        ^       .. 
At  length  they  wept  aloud  and  cried, '^Tbexi.  t» 
Through  exile,  persecution,  snd  *^P'['!^ 
Rome  was,  and  young  Atkniis  shsB  «*** 
The  wonder,  or  the  terror,  or  die  wst) 
Of  oil  whose  step  wakes  power  liUl'dinheranP'*' 
But  Greece  was  as  a  hermit  child, 
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Whose  fiurest  thoughts  and  limbs  were  built 
To  woman's  growth  by  dreams  so  mild. 

She  knew  not  pain  or  guilt ; 
And  now,  O  Victory,  blush !  and  Empire,  tremble, 

When  ye  desert  the  free ! 

If  Greece  must  be 
A  wreck,  yet  shall  ite  fragments  reaawnble, 
And  build  themselves  again  impregnaUy 

In  a  diviner  clime. 
To  Amphionic  music,  on  some  cape  sublime. 
Which  frowns  above  the  idle  foam  of  Time. 

SKMICHOROS  I. 

Let  the  tyrants  rule  the  desert  they  have  made ; 

Let  the  free  possess  the  paradise  they  claim ; 
Be  the  fortune  of  our  fierce  oppresson  weigh'd 

With  oar  nun,  our  resistance,  and  our  name ! 

sEMicBo&ya  n. 

Our  dead  shall  be  the  seed  of  their  decay. 
Our  sarvivors  be  the  siiadows  of  their  pride. 

Oar  advenrity  a  dream  to  pa»  away — 
Their  dishonor  a  remembrance  to  abide . 

VOICE  WITHOUT. 

Victory !  Victory !  The  bought  Briton  sends 

The  keys  of  ocean  to  the  Islamite. 

Nor  shall  the  bloaon  of  the  croai  be  veil'd, 

And  British  skill  directing  Othman  might, 

Thunder-strike  rebel  victory.    O  keep  holy 

This  jubilee  of  unrevenged  blood ! 

KjU  !  crush !  despoil !  Let  not  a  Greek  escape ! 

SEMICHORUS  I. 

Darkness  has  dawn'd  in  the  East 

On  the  noon  of  time : 
The  death-birds  descend  to  their  feast, 

From  the  hungry  clime. 
Let  Freedom  and  Peace  flee  fiur 

To  a  sunnier  strand. 
And  follow  Love's  folding-ftar 

To  the  evening  land! 

BEMICHOJIUS  u. 

The  young  moon  has  fed 
Her  exhausted  hom 
With  the  sunset's  fire : 
The  weak  day  is  dead. 
But  the  night  i«  not  bom ; 
And,  like  loveliness  panting  with  wild  derixe, 
WhOe  it  trembles  with  foar  and  delight, 
Hesperus  flies  from  awakening  might. 
And  pants  in  its  beauty  and  speed  with  lij^t 
Fast  flashing,  sofl,  and  bright 
Thou  beacon  of  love !  thou  lamp  of  the  free ! 

Guide  us  for,  for  away, 
To  climes  where  now,  veil'd  by  the  ardor  of  day. 
Thou  art  hidden 
From  waves  on  which  weary  Noon 
Faints  in  her  summer  swoon, 
Between  kingless  continents,  sinleH  as  Eden, 
Around  mountains  and  islands  inviolably 
Prankt  on  the  sapphire 


BEUICHORfTS  I. 

Through  the  sunset  of  hope. 
Like  the  shapes  of  a  dream, 
What  Paradise  islands  of  glory  gleam 

Beneath  Heaven's  cope. 
Their  shadows  more  clear  float  by — 
rhe  sound  of  their  oceans,  the  light  of  their  sky, 


The  music  and  fragrance  their  solitudes  breathe, 
BuiBl  like  niomingon  dreams,  or  like  Heaven  on  death. 

Through  the  walls  of  our  prison ; 

And  Greece,  which  was  dead,  is  arisen! 

CHORUS. 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew,* 

The  golden  years  return, 
1h»  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn  .* 
Heaven  smiles,  and  foiths  and  empires  gleam 
like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  for; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  its  fountains 

Agunst  the  moming-etar. 
Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cyclad^  on  a  sunnier  deep ; 
A  loftier  Argos  cleaves  the  main. 

Fraught  with  a  later  price ; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again, 

'  And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 
O  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, . 
.  If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be ! 
Nor  mix  with  Laion  rage  the  joy 

Which  dawns  upon  the  free : 
Although  a  subtle  sphinx  renew 
Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 
Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

'The  splendor  of  its  prime ; 
And  leave,  if  naught  so  bright  may  Uvo, 
All  earth  can  take  or  heaven  can  give. 
Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose  t 

Shall  burst,  more  wise  and  good 
Than  all  who  fell,  than  one  who  rose. 

Than  many  unwithstood —  ' 
Not  gold,  nor  blood,  their  altar  dowers. 
But  native  tears,  and  symbol  ^wers. 
O  cease !  must  hate  aiid  deadi  return  ! 
Cease!  must  men  kill  and  die? 
Cease !  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  um 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  worid  is  weary  of  the  past — 
O  might  it  die  or  rest  at  Uist ! 


«  The  inal  dnras  is  ndiitiiiet  and  obscare  u  the  event  of 
tfM  liriBK  drama  whose  arrival  it  foretells.  Prophecies  of  wan, 
and  rwnor  of  wan,  ete.  may  safely  be  made  by  poet  or  prophet, 
io  any  age ;  bat  to  anticipate,  however  darkly,  a  period  of  re- 
generation and  happiness,  ia  a  more  hazardoaa  exercise  of  the 
fiiculty  which  barda  pooaeaa  or  feign.  I  will  remind  the  reader, 
**magno  nee  proxiroos  intcrvallo."  of  Isaiah  and  Virgil,  wboea 
ardent  ipirits  overleaping  tbo  actual  reign  of  evil  which  we  en- 
dure and  bewail,  already  saw  the  posuble  and  perhaps  ap- 
proaching state  of  society  in  which  the  "lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb.**  and  "omnia  feret  omnia  telloa.**  Let  these 
great  names  be  my  authority  and  excuse. 

t  Saturn  and  Love  were  among  the  deities  of  a  real  or  imagi- 
nary stale  of  innocenee  and  happiness.  All  those  who  fell,  or 
the  Gods  of  Greece,  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  the  many  unsubdued, 
or  the  monstrous  objects  of  the  idolatry  of  China,  India,  the 
Antaretio  islands,  and  the  native  tribes  of  America,  certainly 
have  reigned  over  the  nndentandings  of  men  in  conjunction  or 
in  succession,  daring  periods  in  which  all  we  know  of  evil  has 
been  in  a  state  of  portentous,  and,  until  the  revival  of  learning 
and  the  arts,  perpetually  increasing  activity,  "nie  Grecian  Gods 
seem  indeed  to  have  been  pexsODally  more  innocent,  although 
it  esnnot  be  said  that,  as  far  as  temperance  and  chastity  are 
oonoened,  thsy  gave  very  edifying  examplee.  The  boiron  of 
the  Maxiean,  the  Pttavian,  and  the  Indian  supsntitioos  are 
weU  known. 
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jpSiimtlliMtouu  ^otmu^ 


Id  nobil  nnfue  vita  amile  e  queta, 
Ed  in  Bito  intelletto  un  puro  core ; 
Frutto  aenile  in  lul  g'ovenil  flora, 
E  in  aqwtto  penMMo  aaima  lieta. 

Prr&AEOA. 


JULIAN  Ajn>  MADDALO; 

A  CONVKRBATIOlf. 


The  meadoWH  with  fteah  ttreami,  the  beef  with  thyme, 
The  goeci  with  the  green  leayes  of  bttdding  epriiif , 
Axe  aatorated  not— nor  Love  with  tears. 

Viaoii.'fl  GaUtu. 


Conrr  MaddaiiO  it  a  Venetian  noUeman  of  ancient  flunily 
and  of  great  fortune,  who,  without  mixing  mach  in  the 
•ociety  of  hie  countrymen,  reeidee  chiefly  at  hie  magnifi- 
cent palace  in  that  city.  He  is  a  prson  of  the  moet  con- 
summate genius,  and  capable,  if  be  would  direct  his  ener- 
gies to  such  an  end,  of  becoming  the  redeemer  of  his 
degraded  country.  But  it  is  his  weakness  to  be  prond :  he 
derives,  Arom  a  comparison  of  his  own  extraordinary  mind 
with  the  dwarfish  intellects  that  surround  him,  an  intense 
apprehension  of  the  nothingness  of  hyman  lift.  His  pas- 
sions and  his  powers  are  incomparably  greater  than  those 
of  other  men,  and  instead  of  the  latter  having  been  em- 
ployed in  curbing  the  former,  they  have  mutually  lent 
each  other  strength.  His  ambition  preys  upon  itself,  for 
want  of  objects  which  it  can  consider  worthy  of  exertion. 
I  say  that  Maddalo  is  proud,  because  I  can  find  no  other 
word  to  express  the  concentred  and  impatient  feelings 
which  consume  him ;  but  it  is  on  his  own  hopes  and  af- 
fections only  that  be  seeoM  to  trample,  for  in  social  life 
no  human  being  can  be  more  gentle,  patient,  and  unas- 
suming than  Maddalo.  He  is  cheerful,  Arank,  and  witty. 
His  more  serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of  intoxication ; 
men  are  held  by  it  as  by  a  spell.  He  has  travelled  much ; 
and  there  is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  his  relation  of  his 
adventures  in  different  countries. 

Julian  is  an  EngUshman  of  good  (kmily,  passionately 
attached  to  those  philosophical  notions  which  assert  the 
power  of  man  over  his  own  mind,  and  the  immense  im- 
provements of  which,  by  the  extinction  of  certain  moral 
superstitions,  human  society  may  be  jet  susceptible. 
Without  concealing  the  evil  in  the  world,  he  is  for  ever 
speculating  how  good  may  be  made  superior.  He  is  a 
complete  infidel,  and  a  scofler  at  all  things  reputed  holy ; 
and  Maddalo  takes  a  wicked  pleasure  in  drawing  out  his 
taunts  against  religion.  What  Maddalo  thinks  on  these 
matters  is  not  exactly  known.  Julian,  in  spite  of  his 
heterodox  opinions,  is  conjectured  by  his  friends  to  possess 
some  good  qualities.  How  for  this  is  possible,  the  pious 
reader  will  determine.   Julian  is  rather  serious. 

Of  the  Maniac  I  can  give  no  information.  He  seems  by 
his  own  account  to  have  been  disappointed  in  love.  He 
was  evidently  a  very  cultivated  and  amiable  person  when 
in  his  right  senses.  His  story,  told  at  length,  might  be  like 
many  other  stori^  of  the  same  kind :  the  unconnected  ex- 
clamations of  his  agony  will  perhaps  be  found  a  sufficient 
comment  for  the  text  of  every  heart. 


I  RODE  one  evening  with  Count  Maddalo 
Upon  the  bank  of  land  which  breaks  the  flow 
Of  Adria  towards  Venice :  a  bare  strand 
Of  hillocks,  heap'd  iram  ever'«hiAing  sand, 


*  The  greater  part  of  thess  pieces  first  appeared  alter 

their  authors  death,  in  a  volume  of  Pokks,  edited  by  Mrs. 

Shelley,  whose  interesUng  Preface  will  he  found  entire  in 

biographical  memoir  prefixed  to  this  edition.— EniToa. 


Matted  with  dnstlee  and  amphibioiis  weeds, 
Such  as  fipom  earth's  embrace  the  salt  oon  bieedi 
b  this ;  an  uninhabited  sea-side. 
Which  the  lone  flsher,  when  his  nets  are  dried. 
Abandons ;  and  no  other  object  breaks 
The  waste,  but  one  dwarf^tree  and  aome  few  stakes 
Broken  and  unrepair'd,  and  the  tide  makes 
A  nanow  space  of  level  sand  IhereoD, 
Where  'twas  our  wont  to  ride  while  day  went  doviL 
This  ride  was  my  delight    I  love  all  waste 
And  sohtary  places ;  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  beUeving  what  we  see 
Is  boundleM,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be : 
And  Buch  was  this  wide  ocean,  and  this  pihore 
More  barren  than  its  biUows ;  and  yet  more 
Than  all,  with  a  remember'd  friend  1  love 
To  ride  as  then  1  rode ; — ^ibr  the  winb  drove 
The  Uving  spray  along  the  sunny  air 
Into  our  fiiMs ;  the  blue  heavens  w«re  bere^ 
Stripp'd  to  their  depths  by  the  awakenii^  north ; 
And,  fiom  the  waves,  sound  like  delight  broke  fatih, 
HaiTDonizing  vrith  solitude,  and  aent 
Into  our  hearts  aerial  merrimenL 
So,  as  we  rode,  we  talk'd ;  and  the  svrift  thom^t, 
Winging  itself  with  laughter,  linger'd  not. 
But  flew  fiom  brain  to  brain,— euch  glee  was  oon. 
Charged  with  light  memories  of  remembei'd  hoon. 
None  slow  enough  for  sadness :  tili  we  came 
Homeward,  which  always  makes  the  spirit  time. 
This  diajr  had  been  cheerful  but  cold,  and  now 
Tlie  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  wind  alaa 
Our  talk  grew  somewhat  serious,  as  may  be 
Talk  interrupted  with  such  raillery 
As  mocks  itself,  because  it  cannot  scorn 
The  thoughts  it  would  extinguish : — 't^ 
Yet  pleasing;  such  as  once,  so  poets  tell. 
The  devils  held  within  the  dales  of  hell. 
Concerning  God,  free-will,  and  destiny. 
Of  all  that  Earth  has  been,  or  yet  may  be. 
All  that  vain  men  imagine  or  believe. 
Or  hope  can  paint,  or  suflering  can  achieve. 
We  descanted ;  and  I  (for  ever  still 
Is  it  not  wise  to  make  the  best  of  ill  ?) 
Argued  against  despondency ;  but  pride 
Made  my  companion  take  die  darker  side. 
The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 
Had  struck,  methinks,  ^  eagle  spirit  blind 
By  gazing  on  its  own  exceeding  UghL 
MeanwhUe  the  sun  paused  ere  it  should  aligkt 
Over  the  horixon  of  the  mountains — Oh ! 
How  beautiful  is  sunset,  when  the  glow 
Of  heaven  descends  upon  a  land  like  thee. 
Thou  paradise  of  exiles,  Italy ! 
Thy  mountains,  seas,  and  vineyards,  and  the  iowet» 
Of  cities  they  encircle ! — It  was  ours 
To  stand  on  thee,  beholding  it :  and  then. 
Just  where  we  had  dismounted,  the  Count's  men 
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Were  waiting  lor  vm  with  the  gondola. 

Ab  thoee  who  pause  on  aome  delightftil  way, 

Though  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we  stood. 

Looking  upon  the  evening  and  the  flood, 

Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore. 

Paved  with  the  image  of  the  sky :  the  hoar 

And  aery  Alps,  towards  the  nor^,  appear'd. 

Through  mist,  a  heaven-sustaining  bulwark,  rear'd 

Between  the  east  and  west;  and  half  the  sky 

Was  rooPd  with  clouds  of  rich  emblazonry, 

Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still  grew 

Down  the  steep  west  into  a  wondrous  hue 

Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the  rent 

Where-  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  lus  descent 

Among  the  many-fi>lded  hills — they  were 

Those  lamoos  Euganean  hills,  which  bear. 

As  seen  from  lido  through  Ihe  harbor  piles, 

The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked,  itles — 

And  then,  aa  if  the  earth  and  sea  had  been 

Diseolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 

Tbow  mountains  towering,  as  fronl  waves  of  flame. 

Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from,  which  there  came 

The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 

Their  very  peaks  transparent    **  Ere  it  fade," 

Said  my  ocHnpanion.    "  I  will  show  you  soon 

A  better  station."    So,  o'er  the  lagune 

We  glided ;  and  from  that  funereal  bark 

I  leaned,  and  saw  the  city,  and  could  mark 

IIow  from  their  many  isles,  in  evening's  gleam, 

IlB  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seem 

like  &bric8  bf  enchantment  piled  to  heav'n. 

I  was  about  to  speak,  when — **  We  are  even 

Now  at  the  point  I  meant,'*  said  Maddalo, 

And  bade  tlM  gondolieri  cease  to  row. 

**  Look,  Julian,  on  the  west,  and  listen  well 

If  you  hear  not  a  deep  and  heavy  bell." 

1  look'd,  and  saw  between  us  and  the  sun 

A  building  on  an  island,  such  an  one 

As  age  ID  age  might  add,  for  uses  .vile, — 

A  windowless,  deform'd  and  dreary  pile ; 

And  on  the  top  an  open  tower,  where  hung 

A  bell,  which  in  the  radiance  sway'd  and  swung — 

We  could  just  hear  its  hoarBe  and  iron  tongue : 

The  broad  sun  sank  behind  it,  and  it  toll'd 

In  strong  and  black  reUef. — "*  What  we  behold 

Shall  be  the  madhouse  and  its  belfiy  tower  ;"— 

Said  Maddalo,  "  and  even  at  this  hour, 

Those  who  may  cron  the  water  hear  that  bell. 

Which  calls  the  maniacs,  each  one  from  his  cell. 

To  veapen." — **  As  much  skill  as  need  to  pmy. 

In  thanks  or  hope  for  their  dark  lot,  have  they. 

To  their  stem  Maker,"  I  replied. — **  O,  ho! 

You  talk  as  in  yean  past,"  said  Maddala 

"  Tia  strange  men  change  not    You  were  ever  still 

Among  Christ's  flock  a  perilous  infidel, 

A  wolf  for  the  meek  hunbs :  if  you  can't  swim, 

Bew*are  of  providence."    I  look'd  on  him. 

But  the  gay  smile  had  faded  from  his  eye. 

"  And  such,"  he  cried  "  it  our  mortality ; 

And  this  must  be  the  emblem  and  the  sign 

Of  what  should  be  eternal  and  divine ; 

And  like  Uiat  black  and  dreary  bell,  the  soul 

Hung  in  a  heav'n-illummed  tower,  must  toll 

Our  tfaonghts  and  our  desires  to  meet  below 

Round  the  rent  heart,  and  pray — as  madmen  do ; 


For  what  f  they  know  not,  till  the  night  of  death. 
As  sunset  d»t  strange  vision,  severeth 
Our  memory  from  ilMlf,  and  us  from  all 
We  sought,  and  yet  were  bafBed."    I  recall 
The  sense  of  wluit  he  said,  although  I  mar 
The  force  of  his  expressiona.    The  broad  star 
Of  day  meanwhile  had  sunk  behind  the  hill  { 
And  die  black  bell  became  invisible ; 
And  the  red  tower  look'd  gray ;  and  all  between. 
The  churches,  ships,  and  palaces,  were  seen 
Huddled  in  gloom  ,*  into  the  purple  sea 
The  orange  hues  of  heaven  sunk  silently. 
We  hardly  spoke,  and  soon  the  gondola 
Convey'd  me  to  my  lodging  by  the  way. 

The  following  mom  was  rainy,  cold  and  dim : 
Ere  Maddalo  arose  I  caU'd  on  him. 
And  whilst  I  waited,  with  his  child  I  play'd ; 
A  loveUer  toy  sweet  Nature  never  made ; 
A  serious,  subtle,  wild,  yet  gentle  being ; 
Graceful  without  design,  and  unfbreseeing ; 
With  eyes — Oh !  speak  not  of  her  eyes !  which  seem 
Twin  mirrors  of  Italian  Heaven,  yet  gleam 
With  such  deep  meanuig  as  we  never  see 
But  in  the  human  countenance.    With  me 
She  was  a  special  favorite :  I  had  nursed 
Her  fine  and  feeble  limbs,  when  she  came  first 
To  this  bleak  world ;  and  she  yet  seem'd  to  know. 
On  second  sight,  her  ancient  playfellow. 
Less  changed  than  she  was  l^  six  months  or  so. 
For,  after  her  first  shyness  was  worn  out, 
We  sate  there,  rolling  billiard-balls  about. 
When  the  Count  enter'd.     Salutations  past : 
"  The  words  you  spoke  last  night  might  well  have  cast 
A  dariuieas  on  my  spirit : — ^if  man  be 
The  paasive  thing  you  say,  I  should  not  see 
Much  harm  in  the  religions  and  old  saws 
(Though  /  may  never  own  such  leaden  laws) 
Which  break  a  teachless  nature  to  the  yoke : 
Mine  is  another  faith." — ^Thtui  much  I  spoke, 
And,  noting  he  repUed  not,  added — **  See 
This  lovely  child ;  blithe,  innocent  and  free ; 
She  spends  a  hapi^  time,  w^ith  little  care ; 
While  we  to  such  sick  thoughts  subjected  are, 
As  came  on  you  last  night    It  is  our  will 
Which  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill. 
We  might  be  otherwise ;  we  might  be  all 
We  dream  of,  happy,  high,  migestical. 
Where  is  the  love,  beauty,  and  truth  we  seek. 
But  in  our  minds  f  And,  if  we  were  not  weak. 
Should  we  be  less  in  deed  than  in  desire  ?" — 
— "  Ay,  if  we  were  not  weak, — and  we  asiure. 
How  vainly !  to  be  strong,"  said  Maddalo . 
"  You  talk  Utopia"— 

"  It  remains  to  know," 
I  then  rejoin'd,  *'  and  those  who  try,  may  find 
How  strong  the  chains  aro  which  our  spirit  bind  : 
Brittle  perchance  as  straw.     We  are  assured 
Much  may  be  conquer'd,  much  may  be  endured, 
Of  what  degrades  and  crushes  us.     We  know 
That  we  have  power  over  ounelves  to  do 
And  suflfer — u)hak  we  know  not  till  we  try ; 
But  something  nobler  than  to  live  and  die : 
So  taught  the  kings  of  old  philosophy, 
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Who  reign'd  beibra  nligioo  made  men  blind ; 
And  thoM  who  rafler  with  their  Boflfering  kind. 
Yet  feel  thie  ftitfa,  religion.'* 

"Mydearfiiend," 
Said  Maddalo,  *'  my  judgment  will  not  bend 
To  your  opinion,  though  I  ttiink  yon  might 
Make  tuch  a  system  refutation4tgfat. 
As  far  as  words  ga    I  knew  one  like  yoo. 
Who  to  this  dty  came  some  months  ago. 
With  whom  I  aigued  in  this  sortr— and  he 
b  now  gone  mad— -and  so  he  answer'd  me. 
Poor  fellow ! — ^Bot  if  you  would  like  to  go^ 
We'U  visit  him,  and  his  wild  talk  wiU  show 
IIow  vain  are  such  aspiring  theories." — 

"  I  hope  to  prove  die  induction  oAerwise, 
And  that  a  want  of  that  true  theory  still. 
Which  seeks  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  ill. 
Or  in  himself  or  others,  has  thus  bow'd 
His  being : — there  are  some  by  nature  proud, 
Who,  patient  in  all  else,  demimd  but  this — 
To  love  and  be  beloved  with  gentleness : — 
And  being  soom*d,  what  wonder  if  they  die 
Some  living  death  f  This  is  not  destiny, 
But  man's  own  wilful  ill" — 

As  thus  I  spoke, 
Servants  announced  the  gondola,  and  we 
Through  the  fast>falling  rain  and  high-wrought 
Sail'd  to  the  island  where  the  mad-house  stands. 
We  disembark'd.    The  clap  of  tortured  hands. 
Fierce  yells,  and  bowlings,  and  lamentings  kecoi. 
And  laughter  where  complaint  had  merrier  been, 
Accosted  us.    We  climb'd  the  oozy  stain 
Into  an  old  court-yard.    I  heard  en  high, 
Then,  fragments  of  most  touching  melody, 
But  looking  up  saw  not  the  singer  there.— 
Through  the  black  bars  in  the  tempestuous  air 
I  saw,  like  weeds  on  a  wreck'd  palace  growing. 
Long  tangled  locks  flung  wildly  forth  and  flowing, 
Of  those  who  on  a  sudden  were  beguiled 
Into  strange  silence,  and  look'd  forth  and  smiled, 
Hearing  sweet  sounds. '  Then  I : — 

-  Metfainks  there  were 
A  cure  of  these  with  patience  and  kind  care. 
If  music  can  thus  move.    But  what  is  he, 
Whom  we  seek  here  7" 

«  Of  his  sad  history 
I  know  but  this,"  said  Maddalo :  *'  he  came 
To  Venice  a  dejected  man,  and  fame 
Said  he  was  wealthy,  or  he  had  been  so. 
Some  thought  the  loss  of  fortune  wrought  him  woe  ,* 
But  he  was  ever  talking  in  such  sort 
As  you  do, — ^but  more  sadly  f-^e  seem'd  hurt, 
£ven  as  a  man  with  his  peculiar  wrong, 
To  hear  but  of  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
Or  those  absurd  deceits  (I  think  with  you 
In  some  respects,  you  know)  which  carry  through 
The  excellent  impostors  of  this  earth 
When  they  outface  detection.    He  had  worth, 
Poor  fellow !  but  a  humorist  in  his  way." — 


— '*  Alas !  what  drove  him  mad  f ' 


"  I  cannot  say; 


A  lady  came  with  him  from  France,  and  mhm 

She  left  him  and  letum'd,  he  wandered  dm 

About  yon  lonely  isles  of  desert  ssnd, 

Till  he  grew  vrild.    He  had  no  cash  or  land 

Remaining  .• — the  police  had  brought  him  bei»— 

Some  fiincy  took  him,  and  he  would  not  bear 

Removal,  so  I  fitted  up  for  him 

Those  zopms  beside  the  sea,  to  please  bit  wIub; 

And  sent  him  busti,  and  books,  ttd  um  fiir  tamts. 

Which  had  adom'd  his  life  in  hap]»er  hoai^ 

And  instruments  of  music.    Ton  nay  goM 

A  stranger  could  do  little  mwe  or  le« 

For  one  so  gentle  and  onfortonata— 

And  those  are  his  svreet  strains  wfaidi  dura  ds 

weight 
From  madmen's  chains,  and  make  thii  heO  tppnr 
A  heaven  of  sacred  silence,  hndi'd  to  besr." 

"  Nay,  this  was  kind  of  your^  bad  oo  dain, 
As  the  world  says." 

■*  None  but  the  very  mm 
Which  I  on  all  mankind,  were  I,  as  he, 
Fall'n  to  such  deep  reveise.    Hit  nslody 
Is  interrupted  now ;  we  hear  the  din 
Of  madmen,  shriek  on  shriek,  again  begin 
Let  us  now  visit  him :  after  this  strsin, 
He  ever  communes  with  himself  agsio. 
And  sees  and  hears  not  any." 

Having  Rid 
These  words,  vre  call'd  the  keeper,  and  h«  M 
To  an  apartment  opening  on  the  8e&— 
There  the  poor  wretch  was  sitting  moarafuOy 
Near  a  piano,  his  pale  fingers  twined 
One  with  the  other ;  and  the  ooie  and  Bind 
Rush'd  through  an  open  casement,  and  did  my 
His  hair,  and  starr'd  it  with  the  brsckiah  ipnf ; 
Hb  head  was  leaning  on  a  music-book. 
And  he  was  muttering ;  and  his  lean  limbi  liiook; 
His  lips  were  press'd  against  a  folded  leaf 
In  hue  too  beautiful  for  health,  snd  giief 
Smiled  in  their  motions  as  they  lay  apart, 
As  one  who  vnought  from  his  own  fiMrid  hetii 
The  eloquence  of  passion  .*  soon  be  railed 
His  sad  meek  foce,  and  eyes  lustrona  snd  gU«d. 
And  spokor-eometimes  as  one  who  wrote,  tod  th(^4^( 
His  words  might  move  some  heart  that  heeded  cot> 
If  sent  to  distent  lands ; — and  then  st  ooe 
Reproaching  deeds  never  to  be  undone,     ^^ 
With  wondering  self-compassion  ,^— then  *»•  VJ™ 
Was  lost  in  grief,  and  then  his  wTMda  came  each 
Unmodulated  and  expreaaionless, — 
But  that  from  one  jarr'd  accent  yon  night  gne* 
It  was  despair  made  them  so  uniform : 
And  all  the  while  the  loud  and  gnrty  *"",.. 
Hiss'd  through  the  window,  and  we  attJd  behiw. 
Stealing  his  accentt  fiom  the  envioos  wind, 
Unseen.    I  jret  remember  what  he  asid 
Distinctly,  such  impression  his  words  nade- 

••  Month  after  month."  he  cried,  ••  to  htuj»  ^ 
And,  as  a  jade  urged  by  the  whip  and  goad. 
To  drag  life  on— which  like  a  heavy  chain 
Lengthens  behind  with  many  a  link  of  pain. 
And  not  to  speak  my  grief—iX  not  to  dare 
To  give  a  human  voice  to  my  despair; 
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But  live,  aad  vpov9,  andi  wvaCdifld  thiiig!  ioiile 
As  if  I  nerar  went  ande  to  groen. 
And  wear  thia  mask  of  ialMhood  even  to  thoia 
Who  axe  most  deai^— not  ibr  my  own  repoia 
AIm  !  no  Mom,  or  pain,  or  hate,  oonld  be 
So  heavy  as  that  falaehood  is  to  me— 
Bat  that  I  cannot  bear  more  alter'd-ftoei 
Than  needa  must  be,  more  changed  and  oold 


More  Buaery,  dimppointroent,  and  miitrust 

To  own  me  for  their  father.    Would  the  duit 

Were  cover*d  in  upcm  my  body  now ! 

That  tlM  file  ceaeed  to  toil  within  my  blow ! 

And  then  theee  thoughte  woald  at  the  laat  be  fled : 

Let  ua  not  fear  aiich  pain  can  vex  the  dead. 


**  What  Power  delighti  to  tortuie  ue  f  I  know 
That  lo  myaelf  I  do  not  whoUy  owe 
Whet  now  I  enfler,  though  in  part  I  raay> 
Alai!  none  etrew'd  freeh  flowera  upon  the  way, 
Where,  wandering  heedlevly,  I  met  pale  Fm, 
My  shadow,  which  will  leave  me  not  agaia 
If  I  have  err'd,  there  waa  no  joy  in  etiw, 
Bgt  pain,  and  ineult,  and  uueat,  and  tetiw; 
I  have  not,  as  some  do,  bought  penitence 
With  pleaeore,  and  a  dark  yet  sweet  ofianoe ; 
For  then  if  love,  and  tenderness,  and  truth 
Had  overlived  Hope's  momentary  youth. 
My  creed  should  have  redeem'd  me  from  repenting ; 
Bat  lotbed  oeoni  and  outrage  unrelenting 
Met  love  excited  by  far  other  teeming, 
Until  the  end  was  gain'd  .* — as  one  from  dreaming 
Of  sweetest  peace,  I  woke,  and  Ibund  my  state 
Such  as  it  ia. — 


"  O,  thou,  my  spirit's  mate ! 
Who,  tor  thou  art  compassionate  and  wise, 
Wouldst  pity  me  from  thy  meet  gentle  eyes, 
If  this  sad  writing  thou  shoaldst  ever  see. 
My  secret  groans  must  be  uuhesrd  by  thee  ; 
Thou  wouldst  weep  tears,  bitter  as  blood,  to  know 
Thy  lost  firiend's  inccmununicable  woe. 
Ye  few  by  whom  my  nature  has  been  weigh'd 
In  frien^hip,  let  me  not  that  name  degrade. 
By  placing  on  your  hearts  the  S4>cret  load 
IVhich  cmabes  mine  to  dust    There  is  one  road 
Fo  peiure,  and  that  is  truth,  which  follow  ye ! 
Love  sometimes  leads  astray  to  misery. 
Vet  think  not,  though  subdued  (and  I  may  well 
}ay  that  I  am  subdued) — ^that  the  full  heU 
Within  me  would  infect  the  untainted  breast 
)f  aacred  nature  with  its  own  unrest ; 
ks  soma  perverted  beings  think  to  find 
D  scorn  or  hate  a  medicine  for  the  mind 
Fhich  aeom  or  hate  hath  wounded. — O,  how  vain ! 
"he  dagger  heals  not,  but  may  rend  again, 
elieve  that  I  am  ever  still  the  same 

in  resolve :  and  what  may  tame 


ty  heart,  must  leave  the  understanding  firee, 
r  all  would  sink  under  this  agony. — 
or  dreaun  that  I  will  join  the  vulgar  eye, 
r  with  my  silmce  sanction  tyranny, 
r  seek  a  moment's  shelter  from  my  pain 
any  msMlness  which  die  world  calls  gain ; 
nhition,  or  revenge,  or  thoughts  as  stem 
I  tboee  'which  make  me  what  I  am,  or  tum 

3E 


To  avanoe  or  misanthrepy  or  lust 
Heap  on  me  aeon,  O  grave,  thy  weloone  dust! 
Till  then  the  dungeon  may  demand  in  pray. 
And  Pbverty  and  Shame  may  meet  and  say, 
Halting  V>side  me  in  the  public  way, — 
'  That  love-devoted  youth  is  ours :  let's  sit 
Beside  him :  he  may  live  some  six  months  ysL'— 
Or  the  red  seaflbld,  as  our  oovnliy  bends. 
May  ask  some  willing  victim ;  or  ye,  fiiands ! 
May  fidl  under  some  sorrow,  which  this  heart 
Or  hand  may  share,  or  vanquish,  or  avert ; 
I  am  prepared,  in  troth,  widi  no  pnmd  joy. 
To  do  or  sufler  aught,  as  whenm  bey 
I  did  devote  to  justice,  and  to  love. 
My  natnre,  worthless  now. 

*'  I  must  remove 
A  veil  from  my  pent  mind.    Tis  torn  aside ! 
O!  pallid  as  Death's  dedicated  bride, 
Tilou  mockery  which  art  sitting  by  my  side, 
Am  I  not  wan  like  thee  f  At  the  grave's  call 
I  haste,  invited  to  thy  wedding'hall. 
To  meet  the  ghastly  paramour,  for  whom 
Thou  hast  deserted  me, — and  made  the  tomb 
Thy  bridal  bed.    But  I  beside  thy  feet 
Will  lie,  and  watch  ye  from  my  winding-sheet 

Thua— wide  awake  though  dead Yet  stay,  O,  stay ! 

Go  not  so  soon — ^I  know  not  what  I  say^- 

Hear  but  my  reasons — ^I  am  mad,  I  fear, 

My  fancy  is  o'erwrought — thou  art  not  here.  < 

Pale  art  thou,  'tis  most  true-— —but  thou  art  gone— 

Thy  work  is  finish'd ;  I  am  left  alone. 

**  Nay,  was  it  I  who  woo'd  thee  to  this  breast. 

Which  like  a  serpent  thou  envenomest 

As  in  repajrment  of  the  warmth  it  lent  f     « 

Didst  thou  not  seek  me  for  thine  own  content  f 

Did  not  thy  love  awaken  mine  ?  I  thought 

That  thou  wart  she  who  said  *  You  kiss  me  not 

Ever ;  I  foar  you  do  not  love  me  now.' 

In  truth  I  loved  even  to  my  overthrow 

Her,  who  would  fain  forget  these  words ;  but  they 

Cling  to  her  mind,  and  cannot  peas  away. 

•        ••••••• 

**  You  ssy  that  I  am  proud ;  that  when  I  speak. 
My  lip  is  tortured  with  the  wrongs,  which  break 
The  spirit  it  expresses. — Never  one 
HumUed  himself  befon,  as  I  have  done! 
Even  the  instinctive  worm  on  which  we  tread 
Turns,  though  it  wound  not — ^then,  vriih  prostrate 

head. 
Sinks  in  the  dust,  and  writhes  like  me— and  diee : 

No : — wears  a  living  death  of  agonies ! 

As  the  slow  shadows  of  the  pointed  grass 
Mark  the  eternal  periods,  ill  pangs  pass, 
Sbw,  ever'Uioving,  making  moments  be 
As  mine  seem,— each  an  immortality ! 
eeeaeaae 

"  That  you  had  never  seen  me !  never  heard 
My  voice !  and  more  than  all,  had  ne'er  endured 
The  deep  pollution  of  my  lothed  embrace ! 
That  your  eyes  ne'er  had  lied  love  in  my  face ! 
That,  like  some  maniac  monk,  I  had  torn  out 
The  nerves  of  manhood  by  their  bleeding  root 
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'With  mine  own  quivering  fingers !  wo  that  ne'er 

Our  heeiti  had  for  a  moment  mingled  there, 

To  disunite  in  honor!  These  were  not 

With  thee  like  scrnie  suppress'd  and  hideous  thought. 

Which  flits  athwart  our  musings,  but  can  ffiid 

No  rest  within  a  pure  and  gentle  mind — 

Thott  sealedst  them  with  many  a  bare  broad  word, 

And  aearedst  my  memory  o'er  thenv — for  I  heard 

And  can  Ibrget  not — they  were  minisier'd. 

One  after  one,  those  cuTMe.    Mix  them  up 

Like  self-deatroying  poisons  in  one  cup ; 

And  they  will  make  one  blessing,  whidi  thou  ne*er 

Didst  imprecate  lor  on  mo        death! 

**  It  were 
A  cruel  punishment  fi>r  one  most  cruel. 
If  such  can  love,  to  make  that  love  the  fuel 
Of  the  mind's  hell — ^hate,  scorn,  remorse,  despair  : 
But  me,  whose  heart  a  stranger's  tear  might  wear, 
Aa  water-drops  the  sandy  fbuntaiiMtone ; 
Who  loved  and  pitied  aU  things,  and  could  moan 
For  woes  which  others  hear  not ;  and  could  see 
The  absent  with  the  glass  of  phantasy. 
And  near  the  poor  and  trampled  sit  and  weep, 
Following  the  captive  to  his  dungeon  deep ; 
Me,  who  am  as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep 
The  else  unfelt  oppressions  of  this  earth. 
And  was  to  thee  the  flame  upon  thy  hearth. 
When  all  beside  was  cold  : — that  thou  on  me 
Should  rain  these  plagues  of  blistering  agony — 
Such  curses  are  from  lips  oncf  eloquent 
With  love's  too  partial  praise !  Let  none  relent 
Who  intend  deeds  too  dreadful  for  a  name 
Henceforth,  if  an  example  for  the  same 
They  seek : — for  thou  on  me  look'dst  so  and  so, 
And  didst  speak  thus  and  thus.    I  live  to  show 

Mow  much  men  bear  and  die  not 

«        •.«        ft        *        •        »        «        a 

"  Thou  wilt  tell. 
With  the  grimace  of  hate,  how  horrible 
It  was  to  meet  my  love  when  thine  grew  less ; 
Thou  wilt  adnure  how  1  could  e'er  address 

Such  features  to  love's  vrork ^This  taunt,  though 

true 
(For  indeed  Nature  nor  in  form  nor  hue 
Bestow'd  on  me  her  choicest  workmanship), 
Shall  not  be  thy  defence:  for  since  thy  life 
Met  mine  first,  years  k»g  past, — since  thine  eye  kin- 
dled 
With  soft  fire  under  mine,— I  have  not  dvnndled. 
Nor  changed  in  mind,  or  body,  or  in  aught. 
But  as  love  changes  what  it  loveth  not 

After  long  years  and  many  trials. 

•        »*«••*•         • 

*•  How  vain 
Are  words!  I  thought  never  to  speak  again. 
Not  even  in  secret,  not  to  my  own  heart — 
But  from  my  lips  the  unwilling  accents  start. 
And  frcMD  my  pen  the  words  flow  as  I  write, 
Dazaling  my  eyes  with  scalding  tears — my  sight 
Is  dim  to  see  that  character'd  in  vain. 
On  this  unfoeling  leaf,  which  bums  the  brain 
And  eats  into  it,  blotting  all  things  fair. 
And  wise  and  good,  which  time  had  written  there. 
Those  who  inflict  must  suffer,  for  they  see 
The  work  of  their  own  hearts,  and  that  must  be 


Our  chastisement  or  recompense^ — 0,  duU! 
I  would  that  thine  were  like  to  be  man  miU, 
For  both  oar  wretched  sakes^— for  thiae  iht  aos. 
Who  feel'st  ahneady  all  that  Aou  hmt  kit. 
Without  the  power  to  wish  it  thine  sgsin. 
And,  as  slow  years  pass,  a  funereal  tiain. 
Each  with  th»  ghost  of  some  kist  hepe  «  frMsd 
FoUowiiig  it  like  its  shadow,  wilt  thou  bead 
No  thought  oo  my  dead  merooiyl 
•        «        •'•        •••« 


"Ahsykwf! 
Fear  me  not :  against  thee  I'd  not  move 
A  finger  in  despite.    Do  I  not  live 
That  thou  mayst  have  leas  bitter  cauw  U>  giievt? 
I  give  thee  tears  for  socwn,  and  love  for  ksts ; 
And,  that  thy  lot  may  be  less  desolaie 
Than  his  on  whom  thou  trsmplest,  I  nfivs 
From  that  sweet  sleep  which  medidnei  sU  pels. 
Then — ^viiien  thou  speakeot  of  mo    never  isy, 
'  He  could  forgive  not' — Here  1  csst  vmj 
All  human  passions,  all  revenge,  all  pride; 
I  tfiink,  speak,  act  no  ill ;  I  do  but  bide 
Under  these  words,  like  emben,  evwy  qark 
Of .  that  which  has  oonaumed  me.    Quick  isd  dsfc 
The  grave  is  yawning :     aa  its  roof  riisll  ttmx 
My  timbs  with  dust  and  wonns,  under  end  sve^ 
So  let  oblivion  hide  this  grieP-Hw  air 
Cloaes  upcm  my  accents,  aa  despair 
Upon  my  heart— let  death  upao  dsspsirl" 


He  ceased,  and  overcome,  leant  back  tvUr; 
Then  rising,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
Went  to  a  sofa,  and  lay  dovni.  and  sle|it 
A  heavy  sleep,  and  in  his  dreams  he  ffept* 
And  mutter'd  some  fiunihar  name,  and  we 
Wept  without  shame  in  his  society. 
I  think  I  never  was  irapreas'd  so  muck ; 
The  man  who  were  not,  must  have  Isd'd  •  W^ 
Of  human  nature. — ^Then  we  linger'd  ooi, 
Although  our  argument  was  quite  Rafgai; 
But,  calling  the  attendants,  went  to  dnie 
At  Maddolo's : — ^yet  neither  cheer  nor  wine 
Could  give  us  spirits,  for  we  talk'd  of  him. 
And  nothing  else,  till  daylight  made  Man  diffl- 
And  we  agreed  it  was  some  dreadful  ill 
Wrought  on  him  boldly,  yet  unspeakable, 
By  a  dear  friend ;  some  deadly  change  in  tov« 
ci  one  vow'd  deeply  which  he  dream'd  not  ofj 
For  whose  sake  he,  it  seem'd,  had  fix'd  a  blot 
Of  folsehood  in  hb  mind,  which  floorish'd  not 
But  in  the  light  of  all-beholding  truth ; 
And  having  stamp'd  this  canker  on  his  yoDtb- 
She  had  abandon'd  him  .—and  how  much  more 
Might  be  his  woe,  we  guess'd  not  ^— he  bad  *»• 
Of  friends  and  fortune  once,  as  we  ooald  gi»" 
From  his  nice  habits  and  his  gentlene«: 
These  now  were  lost — it  were  a  grief  indwd 
If  he  had  changed  one  unsustaining  reed 
For  all  that  such  a  man  might  else  adom. 
The  colors  of  his  mind  seem'd  yet  unworn; 
For  the  wild  language  of  his  grief  wsa  higH- 
Such  as  in  measure  were  call'd  poetiy. 
And  I  remember  one  remaric,  which  then 
Maddalo  made:  he  said— -Most  wretdiediseB 
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Are  cradled  into  poetry  hf  wrang : 

TI107  leam  in  Bofleriog  what  they  teech  in  nng.'* 


If  I  had  been  an  unconnected  man, 
I,  fiom  this  moment,  should  have  ibrm'd  aome  plan 
Never  to  leave  iweet  Venice :  for  to  me 
It  waa  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  tea : 
And  than  the  town  la  nienfr— one  may  write, 
Or  raad  in  gondolafl  by  day  or  night, 
Having  the  little  braaen  lamp  alight, 
Unaeen,  uninterrupted  .' — ^boolu  are  thera, 
Pictoraa.  and  casts  from  all  those  statues  fiur 
Whidi  were  twin-bom  with  poetry  ;--and  all 
We  aeek  in  towns,  with  litde  to  recall 
Ragiat  Ibr  the  green  country : — ^I  might  sit 
In  Maddalo's  great  palace,  and  his  wit 
And  aobde  talk  would  cheer  the  winter  night, 
And  make  me  know  myself. — and  the  fire-Ugfat 
Would  flash  upon  our  fiices,  till  the  day 
Might  dawn,  and  make  me  wonder  at  my  stay. 
But  I  had  friends  in  London  too.    The  chief 
Attraction  here  was  that  I  sought  relief 
From  die  deep  tenderness  that  maniac  wrought 
Widiin  me — ^"t  was  perhaps  an  idle  thought. 
But  1  imagined  that  if,  day  by  day, 
I  watched  him,  and  seldom  went  away. 
And  studied  all  the  beatings  of  his  heart 
With  seal,  as  men  study  some  stubborn  art 
For  their  own  good,  and  could  by  patience  Aid 
An  entrance  to  the  caverns  of  his  mind, 
I  might  redaira  him  fiom  his  dark  estate. 
In  friendships  I  had  been  most  fortunate, 
Tet  never  saw  I  one  whom  I  would  call 
More  willingly  my  friend  ^-and  this  was  all 
Accosnplish'd  not  ^— such  dreams  of  baseless  good 
Oft  come  and  go^  in  crowds  o^  solitude. 
And  leave  no  tnee ! — but  what  I  now  design*d. 
Blade,  for  long  yeaia,  impresnon  on  my  mind. 
— ThB  IbOowing  morning,  urged  by  my  afliurs, 
I  lefl  bright  Venice. — 

Afler  many  years. 
And  many  changes,  I  retum'd ;  Uie  name 
Of  Venice,  and  its  aspect,  were  the  same ; 
Bat  Maddalo  was  travelling,  far  away. 
Among  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
Hia  dog  was  dead  :  his  child  had  now  become 
A  wvMBan,  such  as  it  has  been  my  doom 
To  meet  with  few ;  a  wonder  of  this  earth, 
Where  there  is  litde  of  transcendent  worth, — 
like  one  of  Shakspeare's  women.     Kindly  she, 
And  with  a  manner  beyond  courtesy. 
Received  her  frther's  fKend ;  and,  when  I  aak'd 
Of  the  lom  maniac,  she  her  memory  tasked. 
And  tdd,  as  she  had  heard,  the  mournful  tale : 
•'  That  the  poor  snflerer's  health  began  to  fail. 
Two  yean  from  my  departure ;  but  that  then 
The  lady,  who  had  left  him,  came  again. 
Her  mien  had  been  imperious,  but  she  now 
LookM  meek ;  perhaps  remorse  had  brought  her  low. 
Her  coming  made  him  better ;  and  they  stay'd 
Together  at  my  father's,— for  I  play'd. 
As  I  ramember,  with  the  lady's  shawl ; 
I  might  be  six  years  old : — ^But,  after  all, 
She  left  him."— 

**  Why,  her  heart  must  have  been  tough : 
How  did  it  end?** 


"And  was  not  this  enough  f 
They  met,  they  parted." 

*<ChUd,  M  there  no  moraf" 

"  Something  within  that  interval,  which  bore 
The  stamp  of  why  they  parted,  how  they  met ; 
Yet  if  thine  aged  eyes  disdain  to  wet 
Thoae  wrinkled  cheeks  with  youth's  remember'd 

tears, 
Ask  me  no  more ;  but  let  the  silent  years 
Be  dosed  and  cered  over  their  memory 
As  yon  mute  marble  where  their  copses  lie." 

I  urged  and  qnestion'd  still :  she  told  me  how 
All  happen'd— but  the  cold  worid  ahall  imm  know. 
Rome,  iMay.  1819. 


THE  WITCH  OF  ATLAa 

I. 
Bbfork  those  cruel  Twins,  whom  at  one  birth 

Incestuous  Change  bore  to  her  father  Time, 
Enor  and  Truth,  had  hunted  from  the  earth 

All  those  bright  natures  which  adom'd  in  prime, 
And  left  us  nothing  to  believe  in,  worth 

The  pains  of  potting  into  learned  rhyme, 
A  lady-witch  there  lived  on  Atlas'  mountain. 
Within  a  cavern  by  a  secret  fbuntain. 

II. 
Her  mother  was  one  of  the  Athmtides : 

llie  all-beholding  Sun  had  ne'er  beholden 
In  his  wide  voyage  o'er  continents  and  seas 

So  fiur  a  creature,  as  she  lay  enfblden 
In  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loveliness ; — 

He  kias'd  her  with  his  beams,  and  made  all  golden 
The  chamber  of  gray  rock  in  which  she  lay — 
9ie,  in  tint  dream  of  joy,  dissolved  away. 

III. 

'Tis  sud,  she  was  first  changed  into  a  vapor, 
And  then  into  a  cloud,  such  clouds  as  flit, 

like  splendor-winged  moths  about  a  tiper, 
Romid  the  red  west  when  the  sun  dies  in  it : 

And  then  into  a  meteor,  such  as  oaper 
On  hill-tops  when  the  mocm  is  in  a  fit ; 

Then,  into  one  of  those  mysterious  stara 

Which  hide  themselves  between  the  Earth  and  Mars. 

IV. 

Ten  times  tiie  Motiier  of  the  Months  had  beni 
Her  bow  beside  the  folding-etar,  and  bidden 

Witii  diat  bright  sign  the  billows  to  indent 
The  sea-deserted  sand :  like  children  chidden. 

At  her  command  th^  ever  came  and  went ; — 
Since  in  that  cave  a  dewy  splendor  hidden* 

Took  shape  and  motion :  with  the  living  form 

Of  this  embodied  Power,  the  cave  graw  warm. 

V. 

A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light 

From  her  own  beauty — deep  her  eyes,  as  are 
Two  openings  of  unfathomable  night 

Seen  through  a  tempest-cloven  rooi^— her  hair 
Dark — ^the  dim  brain  whirls  dizzy  wifli  delight. 

Picturing  her  form !  her  soft  smiles  shone  aftr. 
And  her  low  voice  was  heard  like  love,  and  drew 
All  living  things  towaids  thi9  vanAet  new. 
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VI. 
And  fint  ihe  spotted  cameleopard  came. 

And  then  thiie  wise  and  fearless  elephant ; 
Then  the  sly  serpent,  in  the  golden  fliune 

Of  his  own  volumes  intervolved  ;— ell  gaunt 
And  sanguine  beasts  her  gentle  looks  made  tame. 

They  drank  before  her  at  her  sacred  Ibuat, 
And  every  beast  of  beating  heart  grew  bold. 
Such  gendeoMs  and  power  even  to  behold. 

vn. 


The  brinded  Koneas  led  forth  her  young, 
That  she  might  teach  them  how  they  ahouU  foego 

Tbair  inborn  Ihim  of  death ;  the  paid  nnetnMBg 
His  sinews  at  her  feet,  and  sought  to  know, 

With  looks  whose  motions  spoke  without  a  tongue. 
How  he  might  be  as  geotle  as  the  doe. 

The  magic  circle  of  h»  voice  and  eyes 

All  savage  naluies  did  impandise. 

vni. 

And  old  Silenua,  shaking  a  green  stick 
Of  lilies,  and  the  wood-gods  in  a  crew 

Came,  blithe,  as  in  the  olive  oopaes  thick 
Cicade  are,  drunk  with  the  noonday  dew : 

And  Driope  and  Faunus  Ibllow'd  quick. 
Teasing  tlie  God  to  sing  them  something  new* 

Till  in  Ihis  cave  tliey  found  the  lady  lone, 

Sitting  upon  a  seat  of  emerald  stone. 

IX. 

And  Universal  Pui,  'tis  said,  was  there. 

And  dKNigfa  none  saw  him, — through  the  adamant 

Of  the  deep  mountains,  through  the  tracklem  air. 
And  thniugh  those  living  spirits,  like  a  want 

He  past  out  of  his  everlasting  lair 
Where  the  quick  heart  of  the  great  world  doth  pant, 

And  felt  that  wondrous  lady  all  altme, — 

And  she  felt  him,  upon  her  emerald  throne. 

X. 

And  every  Aympb  of  stream  and  spreading  tne. 
And  every  shepherdepa  of  Ocean's  flocks, 

Who  drives  her  white  waves  over  the  green  sea ; 
And  Ocean,  with  the  brine  on  his  gray  locks. 

And  qoainl  Priapos  with  his  company 
All  came,  much  wondering  how  the  enwombed 
rocks 

Could  have  brought  forth  so  beautiful  a  birtfi ; — 

Her  love  subdued  their  wonder  and  their  mirth. 

XI. 
The  herdsmen  and  the  mountain  maidens  came, 

And  the  rude  kings  of  pastoral  Garamant — 
These  spirits  shook  wittiin  them,  as  a  flame 

StiiT^d  by  the  air  under  a  cavern  gaunt : 
Pigmies,  and  Polyphemes,  by  many  a  name. 

Centaurs  and  Satyrs,  and  such  shapes  as  haunt 
Wet  clefts, — and  lumps  neither  alive  nor  dead. 
Dog-headed,  boeoro-eyed  and  bird-footed. 

XII. 

For  she  was  beautiful :  her  beauty  made 

The  bright  world  dim,  and  every  thing  beaide 
Seem'd  like  the  fleeting  image  of  a  shade : 

No  thought  of  living  spirit  could  abide. 
Which  to  her  looks  had  ever  been  betray'd. 

On  any  olgect  in  the  world  so  wide, 
M  any  hope  within  the  circling  skies, 

'  on  her  form,  and  in  her  inmost  eyes 


xm. 

Whicii  when  the  lady  knew,  she  took  her  t|iiidle 
And  twined  three  threads  of  fleecy  mist,  tfd  three 

Long  lines  of  light,  such  as  the  dawn  may  kindfo 
l^e  clouds  and  waves  and  moonlains  wtdi,  vA 
she 

As  many  star*beems,  ere  their  lamps  could  dikillii 
In  the  belated  moon,  wou|id  skilfuUy; 

And  with  these  threads  a  subtle  ve9  die 

A  shadow  for  the  splendor  of  her  love. 

X|V. 

The  d^  leeeascs  of  bar  odoiou  dwelling 

Were  stored  with  magic 
Which  had  the  power  all  spirits  of 

Folded  in  eelb  of  crystal  aiknee  then ; 
Such  as  we  hear  in  youth,  and  think  the  Aalmg 

Will  fWver  die— yet  ere  we  an  awne, 
The  feeling  and  the  sound  are  fled  and 
And  fkB  regret  tfaey  leave  lemaina 

XV. 

And  there  }ay  Visions  swift,  and 
Each  in  its  thin  sheath  like  a  chiysaliB; 

Some  eager  to  burst  forth,  some  weak  and 
With  the  soft  burthen  of  intenseet  hbm; 

It  is  it9  work  to  bear  to  many  a  saint 

Whose  heart  adorea  the  shiine  which  holiast  at 

Even  Love*»-^and  othen  white,  gieeii,  giay,  snd 
bUck, 

And  of  all  shapes  .  and  each  was  at  hm  beck. 

XVI. 
And  odon  in  a  kind  of  aviary 

Of  ever-blooming  Eden-trees  she  kept, 
Clipt  in  a  floating  net,  a  lovesick  Fairy 

Had  woven  from  dew-beams  while  the  moon  jH 
slept; 
As  bats  at  the  wired  window  of  a  dany. 

They  beat  their  vans ;  and  each  was  an  adept. 
When  loosed  and  miarion'd,  making  wings  of  i^uods. 
To  stir  sweet  thoughts  or  sad  in  destined  miadi. 

XVII. 
And  liquors  clear  and  sweet,  whose  healthful  ugki 

Could  medicine  the  sick  soul  to  happy  sleeps 
And  change  eternal  death  into  a  night 

Of  glorious  dreams — or  if  eyes  needs  most  vccp 
Could  make  their  tean  all  wonder  and  delighL 

She  in  her  crystal  vials  did  closely  keep : 
If  men  could  drink  of  those  dear  viab,  'tis  and 
Tlie  living  were  not  envied  of  the  dead. 

xvni. 

Her  cave  was  stored  with  scrolls  of  almig»  device. 

The  works  of  some  Satomian  Arohimage^ 
Which  taught  theveipiation^  at  whoae  price 

Men  fiora  flie  Gods  might  win  fliat  happy  ift 
Too  lightly  lost,  redeeming  native  vice; 

And  which  might  quench  the  earth-cooamng  np 
Of  gold  and  Mood — ^till  men  should  Uve  and  move 
Harmonious  as  the  sacred  stan  above. 

xnc. 

And  how  all  things  that  seem  untamable. 

Mot  to  be  check'd  and  not  to  be  confined. 
Obey  the  spelb  of  wisdom's  wisard  skill : 

Time,  Earth  and  Fire— the  Ocean  and  the  Wind. 
And  all  their  ahapee— «im1  man's  imperial  will ; 

And  other  scrolls  whose  writings  did  unbind 
The  inmost  lore  of  Love — ^let  the  pit^uie 
Tremble  to  ssk  what  secrets  they  coniahi. 
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XX. 

And  wondnms  worin  of  mibftances  unknown, 
T9  wUdi  the  etidiontment  of  her  fiither*t  power 

Had  changed  Aoae  ragged  blocks  of  aavsge  atone, 
Were  heap'd  in  the  receasea  of  her  bower; 

Canred  lamps  and  chalicea,  and  pbiah  which  ahone 
In  their  own  golden  beuna— each  like  a  flower, 

Oat  of  whoae  depdi  a  fire-flf  ahakes  hia  light 

Under  a  c^preaa  in  a  atarleaa  nighL 

« 

XXI. 

At  fifrt  the  Hved  alone  in  thia  wild  home, 
'And  her  own  thoughta  were  each  a  miniiter, 

Ck>thing  themaelvea  or  with  the  ocean-foam. 
Or  wMi  the  wind,  or  with  the  apeed  of  fire, 

7\>  work  whatever  parpoaea  might  eome 
Into  her  mind ;  auch  power  her  mighty  Sire 

Had  girt  them  with,  whether  to  fly  or  run, 

Huoogh  all  the  regiona  which  he  ahinea  upon. 

xxn. 

Hie  OceaiHiymphs  and  Uamadryadea, 
Oieada  and  Naiada  with  long  weedy  locks, 

Ofler'd  to  do  her  bidding  through  the  aeaa, 
Under  the  earth,  and  in  the  hoUojv  locka. 

And  fitf  beneath  the  matted  roota  of  tieea, 
And  in  the  gnarled  heart  of  atubbom  oaki^ 

So  they  might  live  ibr  ever  in  the  light 

Of  her  sweet  pieaence    each  a  latellite. 

* 

xxm. 

**Thifl  nay  not  be,**  the  wisard  maid  replied ; 

«« The  Ibuataina  where  the  Naiadea  bedew 
Their  shining  haii^  at  length  are  drain'd  and  dried ; 

TIm  solid  oaks  forget  their  atrength,  and  straw 
Tlieir  latest  leaf  upon  the  mountains  wide ; 

The  boundless  ocean,  like  a  drop  of  dew. 
Will  be  consumed — the  stubborn  centre  most 
Be  se8tter*d,  like  a  cloud  of  summer  dust 

XXIV. 

"  And  ye  with  tfiem  will  perish  one  by  one : 
If  I  most  sigh  to  think  that  this  shall  be, 

If  I  must  weep  when  the  surviving  Sun 
Shall  smile  on  your  decay—Oh,  ask  not  me 

To  love  you  till  your  little  race  is  run ; 
I  cannot  die  as  ye  must— over  me 

Tour  leaves  shall  glance — the  streams  in  which  ire 
dweU 

Siall  be  my  paths  henceforth,  and  ao»  fiirewell!'* 

XXV. 

She  spoke  and  wept :  the  dark  and  azure  well 
Sparkled  beneath  the  shower  of  her  bright  tears, 

And  every  little  circlet  where  they  fell, 
Flimg  to  die  cavera-roof  inoanstuit  spheres 

\i]d  intertangled  lines  of  light! — a  kneU 
Of  sobbing  voices  came  upon  her  ean 

riofn  those  departing  Forms,  o*er  the  serene 

yt  the  white  streams  and  of  the  ftrest  green. 

XXVI. 

UI  day  tbe  wizard  hidy  sat  alooC 
Spelling  out  scrolls  of  dread  antiquity 

Jnder  the  cavem^s  fountain-lighted  roof; 
Or  braidering  the  pictured  poesy 

W  eome  high  tale  upcm  her  growing  woof| 
Which  the  sweet  splendor  of  her  smiles  could  dye 

n  hues  outshining  Heaven — and  ever  she 

Ldded  some  grace  to  Uie  wrought  poesy. 


XXVII. 
While  on  her  hearth  lay  blazing  many  a  piece 

Of  sandal-wood,  rare  gums  and  cinnamon ; 
Men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  ffae  is, 

£adi  flame  of  it  b  as  a  precious  stone 
Dissolved  in  ever-moving  light,  and  this 

Belongs  to  each  and  all  who  gaze  upon. 
The  Witoh  beheld  it  not,  for  in  her  band 
She  held  a  woof  that  dimm*d  the  burning  brand. 

xxvin. 

This  lady  never  slept,  but  lay  in  trance 
All  night  within  the  fountain— as  in  sleep. 

Its  emerald  crags  glow'd  m  her  beauty's  glance : 
llirough  the  green  splendor  of  the  water  deep 

She  saw  the  constellatfons  reel  and  dance 
Like  fire-flius    and  withal  did  ever  keep 

Tlie  tenor  of  her  contemplations  calm. 

With  open  e3res,  chised  feet  and  folded  palm. 

XXIX. 
And  when  the  whirlwinds  and  the  clouds  descended 

FYom  the  white  pinnacles  of  that  cold  hill. 
She  past  at  dewfiiU  to  a  space  extended. 

Where  in  a  lawn  of  flowering  asphodel 
Amid  a  wood  of  pines  and  cedafs  blended. 

There  yawn*d  an  inextinguishable  well 
Of  crimson  fire,  full  even  to  the  brim* 
And  o%*erflowing  all  the  margin  trim. 

XXX. 

Within  the  which  she  lay  when  the  fierce  war 
Of  wintry  winds  shook  that  innocuous  liquor 

In  many  a  mimic  moon  and  bearded  star. 
O'er  woods  and  lawns—the  serpent  heard  it  flicker 

In  deep^  and  dreaming  still,  he  crept  afor — 
And  when  the  wmdlees  snow  descended  thicker 

Than  autumn  leaves,  she  watch'd  it  as  it  came 

Melt  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  level  flame. 

XXXI. 

She  had  a  Boat  which  some  say  Vulcan  wrought 
For  Venus,  as  the  chariot  of  her  star ; 

But  it  was  found  too  foeble  to  be  fraught 
With  all  the  ardors  in  that  sphere  which  are. 

And  80  she  sold  it,  and  Apollo  bought. 
And  gave  it  to  this  daughter:  from  a  car 

Changed  to  the  fairest  and  the  lightest  boat 

Whid^  ever  upon  mortal  stream  did  float 

XXXIL 
And  others  say.  that  when  but  three  hoars  oM, 

The  fiist-bom  Love  out  of  his  cradle  leapt. 
And  ck>ve  dun  Chaos  with  his  wings  of  gold, 

And  like  a  horiiculturBl  adept, 
Stole  a  strange  seed,  and  wrapt  it  up  in  mould. 

And  sow'd  it  in  hia  mother's  star,  and  kept 
Watering  it  all  the  summer  with  sweet  dew. 
And  with  his  wings  frnning  it  as  it  grew. 

XXXIU. 

The  plant  grow  strong  and  green — ^the  snowy  flower 
Fell,  and  the  long  and  gourd-hke  fruit  began 

To  turn  the  light  and  dew  by  inward  power 
To  in  own  substance ;  woven  tracery  ran 

Of  light  firm  texture,  ribb*d  and  branching,  o'er 
llie  aolid  find,  like  a  leafs  veined  fan. 

Of  which  Love  scoop'd  this  boat,  and  with  soft  motion 

Piloted  it  round  the  circumfluous  ocean. 
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XXXIV. 
Hui  boat  A)B  rooor*d  upcm  her  ibont,  tnd  tit 

A  living  tpirit  within  all  iti  franw, 
Braathing  the  aool  of  twiftneii  into  it 

Couch'd  on  the  fountain  like  a  panther  Came. 
One  of  die  twain  at  Evan's  fiMt  that  ait; 

Or  as  on  Vesta's  aceptre  a  swift  flame, 
Or  on  blind  Homer's  heart  a  winged  thoagfat^— 
In  joyous  expectation  lay  the  boat 

XXXV. 

ThBD.  by  stnunge  art  she  kneaded  fire  and  snow 
Together,  tempering  the  repugnant  mam 

With  liquid  love--aIl  things  together  grow 
Through  whicK  the  harmony  of  love  can 

And  a  fair  Shape  out  of  her  hands  did  flow 
A  living  Image,  which  did  &r  surpass 

In  beauty  that  bright  shape  of  vital  stone 

Which  drew  the  heart  out  of  Fygmalioa. 

XXXVI. 

A  sezleiB  thing  it  was,  and  in  its  growth 
It  seem*d  to  have  developed  no  defect 

Of  either  sex,  yet  aU  the  grace  of  both, — 

In  gentleness  and  strength  its  limbs  were  deck*d ; 

The  bosom  lightly  swell'd  with  its  fiill  youth. 
The  countenance  was  such  as  might  select 

Some  artist  that  his  skill  should  never  die, 

Imaging  forUi  such  perfect  purity. 

XXXVII. 

From  its  smooth  shoulders  hung  two  rapid  wings. 
Fit  to  have  borne  it  to  the  seventh  sphere, 

Tipt  with  the  speed  of  liquid  lightnings, 
Dyed  in  die  odors  of  the  atmosphere : 

She  led  her  creature  to  the  boiling  springs 
Where  the  light  boat  was  moor'd,--«nd  said— 
"Sit  here!'* 

And  pointed  to  the  prow,  and  took  her  seat 

Beside  the  rudder  with  opposing  feet  ^ 

XXXVUI. 

And  down  the  streams  which  clove  those  mountains 
vast 

Around  their  inland  islete,  and  amid 
The  panthe^peopled  forests,  whose  shade  cast 

Da^ness  uxl  odors,  and  a  pleasure  hid 
In  melancholy  gloom,  the  piiinaoe  past ; 

By  many  a  star-surrounded  p3nramid 
Of  icy  crag  cleaving  the  purple  sky. 
And  caverns  yawning  round  un&thomably. 

XXXIX. 

The  sUver  noon  into  that  winding  delK 
^th  skated  gleam  athwart  the  forest  tops, 

Temper>d  like  golden  evening,  feebly  fell ; 

A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  that  which  dropi 

From  fi>lded  lilies  in  which  glow-worms  dwell. 
When  earth  over  her  face  night's  mantle  wnps ; 

Between  the  sever'd  mountains  lay  on  high 

Over  the  stream,  a  narrow  rifl  of  sky. 

XL 

And  ever  as  she  went,  the  Image  lay 
With  folded  wings  and  unavraken'd  eyes  { 

And  o'er  its  gentle  countenance  did  play 
The  busy  dreams,  as  thick  as  summer  flies. 

Chasing  the  mpid  smiles  that  would  not  stay. 

And  drinking  the  warm  team,  and  the  sweet  mffim 

Inhaling,  which,  with  busy  murmur  vain. 

They  had  aroused  from  that  fuU  heart  and  brain. 


XU. 


And  ever  down  the  prone  vale,  Hke  a  dood 
Upon  a  stream  of  wind,  the  pinnaos  we«: 

Now  lingering  on  the  pools,  in  which  abode 
The  calm  and  daikness  of  the  deep  content 

In  which  they  paused ;  now  o'er  the  ahsUow  nsd 
Of  white  and  dancing  waters  all  besprent 

With  sands  and  polish'd  pebbles  }-0oital  host 

In  such  a  shallow  repid  coaU  not  float 

XUI. 
And  down  die  earthquaking  catsrects  which  shim 

Their  snow-like  waters  into  golden  air, 
Or  under  chasms  unfiithomable  ever 

Sepulchre  them,  till  in  their  rage  they  tesr 
A  subterramean  portal  for  the  river, 

It  fled— the  ciroling  sunbows  did  upbear 
Its  fall  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spny, 
lighting  it  &r  upon  its  lamplesi  way. 

xun. 

And  when  the  wiaard  lady  would  ascend 
The  lab]rrinths  of  some  many-winding  vale, 

Which  to  the  inmost  mountain  upward  tend— 
She  call'd  **  Hermaphioditus!"  and  the  psie 

And  heavy  hue*which  slumber  could  extend 
Over  its  lips  and  eyes,  as  on  the  gale 

A  repid  shadow  from  a  slope  of  graa, 

Into  the  darkness  of  the  stream  did  pen. 

XUV. 
And  it  unfurl'd  its  Heaven-color'd  pioiooi. 

With  Stan  of  fire  spotting  the  Mnsn  below; 
And  from  above  into  the  Sun's  dominion 

Flinging  a  glory,  like  the  golden  glow 
In  which  spring  clothes  her  emeraW-winged  mmi 

All  interwoven  with  fine  feathery  mo* 
And  moonlight  splendor  of  intensest  rime. 
With  which  frost  paints  the  pines  in  winieHi«e 

XLV. 
And  then  it  winnow'd  the  ElyaisB  sir 

Which  ever  hung  about  that  lady  bright. 
With  its  ethereal  vans— and  speeding  there, 

like  a  star  up  the  torrent  of  the  night. 
Or  a  swift  eagle  in  the  momiog  glare 

Breasting  the  whiriwind  with  impetsoui  ngv. 
The  pinnace,  oar'd  by  those  enchsnted  *«*• 
Ctove  the  fierce  streauM  towanb  their  upper  ipmp 

XLVI. 
The  water  flash'd  hke  sunlight,  by  tbe  pw* 

Of  a  noon-wandering  meteor  flung  to  He«T«. 
The  still  air  seem'd  as  if  its  waves  did  »*    ^^ 

In  tempest  do^vn  the  mountaiMi— J«*v 
The  lady's  radiant  hair  stream'd  to  snd  flo: 

Beneath,  the  bUlowa  having  vainly  ■»▼« 
Indignant  and  impetuous,  rosr'd  to  feel 
The  swift  and  stciuiy  motion.of  the  keel 

XLVn. 
Or,  when  the  weary  moon  was  in  the  *•»*• 

Or  in  the  noon  ti  interlunsr  night, 
The  lady-witch  in  visions  could  not  cbwi 

iTo»  ..vint .  K»i  MiiM  «tHh  under  the  w^ 


Her  spirit ;  but  sail'd  forth  under  the 
Of  shooting  stars,  and  bade  extend  sown 

His  stoim-ouispeeding  wing*,  th'Hennspw^ 
She  to  the  Austral  waters  look  her  wir> 
Beyond  the  fabokras  Thaowndooona. 
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XLvin. 

Vliere,  like  a  meadow  which  no  scythe  has  shaven, 
Which  rain  could  never  bend,  or  whirl-blast  shake 

•Vith  the  Antarctic  constellations  haven, 
Canopus  and  his  crew,  lay  th'  Austral  lake — 

rhere  she  would  build  herself  a  windless  haven 
Out  of  the  clouds  whose  moving  turrets  make 

rhe  bastions  of  the  storm,  when  through  the  sky 

rhe  spirits  of  the  tempest  thunder'd  by. 

XUX. 
A  haven,  beneath  whose  translucent  floor 

The  tremulous  stars  sparkled  un&thomably. 
And  around  whicii,  the  solid  vapors  hoar, 

Based  oa  the  level  waters,  to  the  sky 
Lifted  thmr  dreadful  crags ;  and  like  a  shore 

Of  wintry  mountains,  inaccesably 
Hemm*d  in  with  rifts  and  precipices  gray, 
And  Hit"ging  crags,  many  a  cove  and  bay. 


And  whilst  the  outer  lake  beneath  the  lash 
Of  the  winds'  scourge,  ibam'd  like  a  wounded  thing; 

And  the  incessant  hail  with  stony  clash 
Flow'd  up  the  waters,  and  the  flagging  wing 

Of  the  roused  cormorant  in  the  lightning  flash 
Loc^'d  like  the  wreck  of  some  wind-wandering 

Fragment  of  inky  thunder-smoke — this  haven 

Was  as  a  gem  to  copy  Heaven  engraven. 

U. 
On  which  that  lady  pla/d  her  many  pranks, 

Circling  the  image  of  a  shooting  star, 
Even  ae  a  tiger  on  Hydaspes'  banks 

Outspeeds  the  antelopes  which  speediest  are. 
In  her  light  boat ;  and  many  quips  and  cranks 

She  play*d  upon  the  water ;  till  the  car 
or  the  late  moon,  like  a  sick  matron  wan, 
To  journey  from  the  misty  east  began. 

UI. 

And  then  she  call'd  out  of  the  hollow  turrets 
Of  those  high  clouds,  white,  golden  and  vermilion. 

The  armies  of  her  ministering  8pirit»— 
hi  migh^  legions,  milliwi  after  million 

They  came,  each  troop  emblazoning  its  merits 
On  meteor  flags ;  and  many  a  proud  pavilion, 

Of  the  intertexture  of  the  atmosphere. 

They  pitch'd  upon  the  plain  of  Uie  calm  mere. 

un. 

They  filmed  the  imperial  tent  of  their  great  Queen 

Of  woven  exhalations,  underlaid 
With  lambent  lightning-flre,  as  may  be  seen 

A  dome  of  thin  and  open  ivory  inlaid 
With  crimson  silk — cressets  (torn  the  serene 

Hong  there,  and  on  the  water  (bf  her  tread, 
A  tapestry  of  fleece-like  mist  was  strewn. 
Dyed  in  Uie  beams  of  the  ascending  moon. 

UV. 

And  on  a  throne  o*eriaid  vrith  star-light,  caught 
Upon  those  wandering  isles  of  aiiry  dew. 

Which  highest  shoals  of  mountain  shipwreck  not. 
She  sate,  and  heard  all  that  had  happen'd  new 

Between  the  earth  and  moon  since  they  had  brought 
The  last  intelligence — and  now  she  grew 

Pale  as  that  moon,  lost  in  the  watery  night — 

And  now  she  wept,  and  now  she  laugb'd  outright 


LV. 
These  were  tame  pleasiues.— She  would  often  climb 

The  steepest  ladder  of  the  crudded  rack 
Up  to  some  beaked  cape  of  cloud  sublime, 

And  like  Arion  on  ^e  dolphin's  back 
Ride  singing  tlirough  the  shoreleas  air.   Oft-time 

Following  the  serpent  lightning's  windin^track. 
She  ran  upon  the  platforms  of  the  wind. 
And  Uugh'd  to  hear  the  fire-balls  roar  behind. 

LVI. 

And  aometimeB  to  thoae  stieams  of  upper  air. 
Which  whirl  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  round, 

She  would  ascend,  and  win  Ae  spirits  there 
To  let  her  join  their  chfHrus.    Mortals  found 

That  on  thoae  days  the  sky  was  cahn  and  fiur. 
And  mystic  snatches  of  harmonious  sound 

Wander  a  upon  the  earth  where'er  she  past. 

And  happy  thoughts  of  hope,  too  sweet  to  last. 

Lvn. 

But  her  choice  sport  was,  in  the  houia  of  sleep, 
To  glide  adown  old  Nilus,  when  he  threads 

Egypt  and  iEthiopio,  from  the  steep 
Of  utmost  Axuin^  until  he  spreads. 

Like  a  calm  fiock  of  silver-fleeced  sheep, 
His  waters  on  the  plain :  and  crested  heads 

Of  eities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid, 

And  many  a  vapor-belted  pyramid. 

Lvm. 

By  Mnris  and  the  Mareotid  lakes. 

Strewn  with  faint  blooms  like  bridal-chamber  fbors; 
Where  naked  boys  bridling  lame  waler-snakes, 

Or  charioteering  ghastly  alligaUirs, 
Had  left  on  the  sweet  waters  mighty  wakes 

Of  those  huge  forms : — within  the  brazen  doors 
Of  the  great  Labyrinth  slept  both  boy  and  beast. 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Osirian  feast 

UX. 

And  where  within  the  surfiice  of  the  river 
The  shadows  of  tlie  massy  temples  lie, 

And  never  are  erased — but  tremble  ever 

Like  things  which  every  cloud  can  doom  to  die, 

Through  lotus-paven  canab,  and  wheresoever 
The  works  of  man  pierced  that  serenest  sky 

With  tombs,  and  towers,  and  fanes,  'twas  her  delight 

To  wander  in  the  shadow  of  ttie  night 

LX. 

With  motion  )ike  the  spirit  of  that  wind 
Whose  soft  step  deepens  slumber,  her  light  feet 

Past  through  the  peopled  haunts  of  humauokind. 
Scattering  sweet  visions  Atom  her  praaenoe  sweet, 

Through  fane  and  palaoe«onit  and  labyrinth  mined 
With  many  a  darit  and  aubterranean  sCieet 

Under  the  Nile ;  through  chambers  high  and  deep 

She  past,  observing  mortals  in  their  sleep. 

LXI. 
A  pleasure  sweet  doubtlesa  it  was  to  see 

Mortala  subdued  in  all  die  shapes  of  sleep. 
Here  lay  two  sister-twins  in  infancy ; 

There,  a  lone  youth  who  in  his  dreams  did  weep 
Within,  two  lovers  link'd  innocently 

In  their  loose  locks  which  over  both  did  creep 
Like  ivy  from  one  stem ; — and  there  lay  calm, 
Old  age  with  snow-bright  hair  and  folded  palm. 
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Lxn. 

But  other  troubled  farom  of  sleep  ehe  saw, 

Not  to  be  minor'd  in  a  holy  song, 
Distortions  fiml  of  snpenutuml  awe, 

And  pale  imaguiings  of  visioii*d  wrong, 
And  all  the  code  of  custom's  lawle«  law 

WiWbn  upon  the  brows  of  old  and  young: 
**  This^'^said  the  wiaid  maiden,  •*  is  the  strife, 
Which  rtirs  the  liquid  snriiioe  of  man's  lifik** 

LXin. 
And  little  did  the  sight  disturb  her  soul^ 

We,  the  weak  marinen  of  that  wide  lake, 
Where'er  its  shores  eitend  or  billows  roll. 

Our  couTM  unpiloted  and  stariess  make 
O'er  its  wide  snrftoe  to  an  unknown  goal — 

But  she  in  the  calm  depths  her  way  could  lake. 
Where  in  bright  bowers  immortal  forms  abide, 
Beneath  the  weltering  of  the  restless  tide. 

LXIV. 

And  she  saw  princes  oooch'd  under  the  glow 
Of  sunlike  gems ;  and  round  eadi  tempie4!ourt 

In  donnilories  ranged,  row  after  row. 
She  saw  the  priests  asleep,— all  of  one  sort. 

For  all  were  educated  lo  be  so ; — 
The  peasants  in  their  huts,  and  in  the  port 

The  sailors  she  saw  cradled  on  the  waves, 

And  the  dead  luird  within  their  dreamless  graves; 

LXV. 

And  all  the  ibnns  in  which  those  spuits  lay 
Were  to  her  sight  like  the  diaphanous 

Veils,  in  which  those,  sweet  ladies  oft  array 
Their  delicate  limbs,  who  would  conceal  from  us 

Only  their  scorn  of  all  concealment :  they 
Move  in  the  light  of  their  own  beauty  thus. 

But  these,  and  all,  now  lay  with  sleep  upon  them, 

And  little  thought  a  Witch  was  looking  on  them. 

LXVI. 

She  all  those  human  figures  breathing  there 

Beheld  as  Hving  spirit»-~to  her  eyes 
The  naked  beauty  of  the  soul  lay  bore. 

And  often  through  a  rude  and  worn  disguise 
She  saw  the  inner  form  most  bright  and  fikir — 

And  theni— she  had  a  charm  of  strange  device. 
Which  murmur'd  on  mute  lips  with  tender  tone, 
Could  make  that  spirit  mingle  with  her  own. 

LXVII. 

Alas,  Aurora !  what  wouidst  thou  have  given, 
For  such  a  chann,  when  Tithon  became  gray  f 

Or  how  much,  Venus,  of  thy  silver  Heaven 
Wouidst  thou  have  yielded,  ere  Proserpina 

Had  half  (oh!  why  not  all f)  the  debt  forgiven 
Which  dear  Adenais  had  been  doom'd  to  pay. 

To  any  witch  who  would  have  taught  >'ou  it ! 

The  Heliad  doCh  not  know  its  value  yet 

LXVUI. 
Tifl  said  in  after-times  her  spirit  fiee 

Kuew  wluit  love  was,  and  felt  itself  alone— 
But  holy  Dion  could  not  chaster  be 

Before  she  etoop'd  to  kiss  Endymion, 
Than  now  this  lady— like  a  sexless  bee 

Ta«iing  all  blossoms,  and  confined  to  none — 
Among  those  mortal  forms,  the  wizard  maiden 
Poss'd  wiUi  an  oye  serene  and  heart  unladen. 


LXIX. 

To  those  she  saw  most  beautifol,  she  gsTs 
Strange  panacea  in  a  crystal  bowl. 

They  drank  in  their  deep  sleep  of  that  sweet  mn, 
And  lived  thenceforth  as  if  some  oootiol 

Bfigfatier  than  life,  were  in  ihem ;  snd  the  gnrv 
Of  snch,  when  death  oppress'd  the  wcaiy  smI, 

Was  as  a  green  and  over-arching  bower, 

lit  by  the  gems  of  many  a  slany  flower. 

LXX. 

For  on  the  night  that  they  were  buried,  riu 
Restored  the  embelmers'  ruining,  and  aJMnk 

The  light  out  of  the  funeral  lamps,  to  be 
A  mimic  day  within  that  deathly  nook; 

And  she  unwound  the  woven  imsgeiy 
Of  second  chUdhood's  swaddlmg-baadi.  end  took 

The  coflto,  its  last  cradle,  from  its  niche. 

And  threw  it  widi  contempt  into  a  ditdi. 

um. 

And  there  the  body  lay,  age  after  age. 

Mute,  breathing,  beating,  warm,  end  andecajini. 

like  one  asleep  in  a  green  hermitsge, 
^th  gentle  sleep  about  its  eyeUA  plsying. 

And  living  in  its  dreams  beyond  the  nge 
Of  deadi  or  lift ;  iiuhile  they  were  sdl  unpBi 

In  liveries  ever  new,  the  rapid,  blind 

And  fleeting  generations  of  mankind. 

Lxxn. 

And  ahe  would  write  atrange  dresms  npoo  tbe  Inio 
Of  those  who  were  leas  beautiful,  and  make 

All  hanh  and  crooked  purposes  more  viin 
Than  in  the  desert  is  the  serpent's  wake 

Which  the  sand  covers, — all  his  evil  gain 
The  miser  in  such  dreams  would  rise  and  duic 

Into  a  beggar's  lap,' — ^the  lying  scnbe 

Would  his  own  lies  betray  without  a  bribe. 


Lxxm. 

The  priests  would  write  an  explanation  foil. 

Translating  hieroglyphics  into  Greek. 
How  die  god  Apis  really  was  a  bull, 

And  nothing  more ;  and  bid  the  benU  fiif ^ 
The  same  againut  the  temple-doore,  and  poU 

The  old  cant  down ;  they  licensed  aJl  to  sp^ 
Whatever  they  thought  of  hawks,  snd  cats,  aiki  1^ 
By  pastoral  letters  to  each  diocese. 


LXXIV. 
The  king  would  dress  an  ope  up  in  his  cram 

And  robes,  and  seat  him  on  his  gk)rioi»  t^ 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  simlike  thnM 

Would  place  a  gaudy  roock-btrd  to  r^' 
The  chatteringB  of  the  monkey.— Everyone 

Of  the  prone  courtien  crawl'd  to  kisi  (be  ^ 
Of  their  great  Emperor  when  the  roofnin;  <*" 
And  kiss'd — alas,  how  many  kiss  the  nine ! 

LXXV.  ^ 

The  soldieis  dream'd  that  they  were  fabeksnti^*' 
Walk'd  out  of  quartera  in  lomnainbBliia: 

Round  the  red  anvils  you  might  see  iheoi  «ia» 
Like  Cydopses  in  Vulcan's  sooty  alyim. 

Beating  their  swords  to  pkiwahares ;— in  >  ^ 
The  jailen  sent  those  of  ihe  libeial  wkflji  ^^ 

Free  through  the  streets  of  Memphis;  isk*  ' " 

To  the  annoyance  of  king  Amaais^ 
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UXVI. 

And  tunid  lavan.  wlio  hid  been  io  cojr 
They  haidly  Imew  whether  they  loTed  «r  not. 

Would  me  out  of  their  rnt,  and  take  sweet  joy, . 
To  the  fuliOiiient  of  their  innoat  thought; 

And  when  next  day  the  maiden  and  the  boy 
Met  one  another,  both,  like  anneia  caught* 

filuih'd  at  the  thing  which  each  believed  waa  done 

Only  in  ftncy^-till  the  tenth  mooo  ahone ; 

Lxxvn. 

And  then  the  Witch  would  let  them  take  no  ill : 
Of  many  thousand  ■chemes  which  loven  fiixl 

The  Witch  Ibund  one^-and  so  they  took  their  fill 
Of  happinoM  in  marriage  warm  and  kind. 

Friends  who  by  practice  of  aome  envious  skill 
Were  lom  apart,  a  wide  wound,  mind  fiom  mind ! 

She  did  unite  again  with  visiona  clear 

Of  deep  aflectno  and  of  truth  anoere. 

Lxxvm. 

llMse  were  die  pranka  she  play'd  ameog  die  dtiea 
Of  mortal  men,  and  what  she  did  to  spritea 

And  Godfl,  entangling  them  in  her  sweet  dittiea 
To  do  her  will,  and  show  their  subtle  sleigfaia, 

I  will  declare  another  time ;  fi>r  it  is 
A  tale  Bore  fit  lor  the  weird  winter  nights^ 

Than  tor  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 

Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  can  see. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LIFE. 

SwiTT  as  a  apint  hastening  to  his  taA 

Of  gtory  and  of  good,  the  Sun  sprang  forth 

Rejoici]^  in  bis  splendor,  and  the  mask 

Of  darimeH  fell  from  the  awaken*d  Eordi — 
The  smokeleM  altars  of  the  mo'untain  snows 
Flamed  aliove  crimson  clouds,  and  at  the  birth 

Of  light,  tfie  Ocean's  orison  arose, 

To  which  the  birds  teraper'd  their  matin  lay ; 

Ail  flowers  in  field  or  forest  which-  unclose 

Their  trembling  eyelids  to  the  kisi  of  day, 
Swinging  their  censers  in  the  element, 
With  orient  incense  lit  by  the  new  ray, 

fiura'd  slow  and  inconsumably,  and  sent 
Their  odorous  sighs  up  to  the  smiling  air; 
And,  in  enccesrion  due,  did  continent, 

Ule,  ocean,  and  all  things  that  in  thera  wear 
The  form  and  charecler  of  mortal  mould, 
Rise  as  the  sun  their  father  rose,  to  bear 

Their  portion  of  the  toil,  which  he  of  old 
Took  ae  hia  own  and  then  imposed  on  them : 
But  I,  whom  thoughti  which  must  remain  untold 

Had  kept  ea  wakeful  as  the  stan  that  gem 
llie  cone  of  night,  now  they  were  laid  asleep, 
)ti«tch'd  my  laint  limbs  beneath  the  hoary  stem 

^hich  an  old  chestnut  flung  athwart  the  steep 
)f  a  green  Apennine :  before  me  fled 
Vhe  night  *,  behind  me  rose  the  day ;  the  deep 

3F 


Was  at  my  feet,  and  HeUven  above  my  head, 
When  a  stnmge  trance  over  my  fitncy  grew. 
Which  was  not  alumber,  for  the  shade  it  spread 

Was  ao  transparent,  that  the  scene  came  through 
As  clear  as  when  a  veil  of  light  is  dmwn 
O'er  evening  hills  they  glimmer ;  and  I  knew 

That  I  had  felt  the  freshness  of  that  dawn, 
Bathed  in  the  same  cold  dew  my  brow  and  hair, 
And  sate  as  thus  upon  that  slope  of  lawn 

Under  the  self-same  bough,  and  heard  as  there 
The  birds,  the  fountains,  and  the  ocean  hold 
Sweet  talk  in  music  through  the  enamor'd  air, 
And  then  a  vision  oo  my  brain  was  roll'd. 


As  in  that  tianoeof  wondrooa  tfaooght  I  lay, 
Thia  waa  the  tenor  of  my  waking  dream : — 
Methought  I  sate  beride  a  public  way 


Thick  strewn  with  summer  dust,  and  a  great  stream 
Of  people  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Numerous  as  gnati  upon  the  evening  gleam, 

All  hastening  onward ;  yet  none  seem'd  to  know 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came,  or  why 
He  made  one  of  the  multitude,  and  so 

• 

Was  borne  amid  the  crowd,  as  through  the  sky 
One  of  the  million  leaves  of  summer's  bier ; 
Old  age  and  youth,  manhood  and  infancy, 

Mix'd  in  one  mighty  torrent  did  appear. 

Some  flying  from  the  thing  they  fear'd,  and  some 

Seeking  the  object  of  another's  (ear ; 

And  others,  as  ^ith  steps  towards  the  tomb. 
Pored  on  the  trodden  worms  that  crawl'd  beneath ; 
And  othen  mournfully  within  the  gloom 

Of  their  avm  shadow  walk'd,  and  call'd  it  death ; 
And  some  fled  (rom  it  as  it  were  a  ghost, 
Half  feinting  in  the  aflliction  of  vain  breath : 

But  more,  with  motions  which  each  other  crost. 
Pursued  or  spum'd  the  shadows  the  clouds  threw, 
Or  birds  within  the  noonday  ether  lost. 

Upon  that  path  where  flowers  never  grew. 
And  weary  with  vain  toil  and  faiiU  for  thirst. 
Heard  not  the  fountains,  whose  melodious  dew 

Out  of  their  mossy  cells  for  ever  burst ; 

Nor  felt  the  breeze  which  from  the  forest  told 

Of  grassy  paths  and  wood,  lawn-interspersed, 

With  overarching  elms  and  caverns  cold, 

And  violet  banks  where  sweet  dreams  brood,  but  they 

Pursued  their  serious  folly  as  of  old. 

And  as  I  gazed,  methought  that  in  the  way 
The  throng  grew  wilder,  as  the  woods  of  June 
When  the  south  wind  shakes  the  exUnguish'd  day ; 
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And  a  cold  glare,  intMHor  than  die  noon. 
Bat  icy  ooM,  obscured  with  [bUnding]  lighl 
The  ■ttn,  at  he  the  atan.    like  the  young  mocm. 

When  on  the  ninlit  limiti  of  the  night 
Her  white  shell  tremblei  amid  crimson  air, 
And  whilst  the  sleeping  tempest  galheiv  mighl. 

Doth,  as  the  herald  of  its  coming,  bear 

The  ghost  of  its  dead  mother,  whose  dim  frown 

Bends  in  daifc  ether  from  her  infiint's  chair, — 

So  came  a  chariot  on  the  silent  storm 
Of  its  own  rushing  splendor,  and  a  Shape 
So  sate  within,  as  one  whom  years  defbnn, 

Beneadi  a  dusky  hood  and  double  cape, 

Crouching  within  the  shadow  of  a  tomb ; 

And  o'er  what  seem'd  the  head  a  cloud>like  crape 

Was  bent,  a  dun  and  fiunt  ethereal  gloom 
Tempering  the  light  upon  the  ohaiiot  beam ; 
A  Janua-visaged  shadow  did  assume 

The  guidance  of  that  wonder-winged  team ; 
The  shapes  which  drew  it  in  thick  lightnings 
Were  lost : — ^I  heard  alone  on  the  air's  soft  stream 

The  music  of  their  ever-moving  wings. 
All  the  (bur  &ces  of  that  charioteer 
Had  their  eyes  banded ;  little  profit  brings 

Speed  in  the  van  and  blindneai  in  the  rear, 
Nor  then  avail  the  beams  that  quench  the  sun. 
Or  that  with  banded  eyes  could  pierce  the  sphere 

Of  all  that  is,  has  been  or  will  be  done ; 
So  ill  was  the  car  guided — ^but  it  post 
With  solemn  speed  migestically  on. 

The  crowd  gave  way,  and  I  arose  aghast. 
Or  seem'd  to  rise,  so  mighty  wss  the  trance, 
And  saw,  like  clouds  upon  the  thunder's  blast. 

The  millkm  with  fierce  song  and  maniac  dance 
Raging  around— 4uch  seem'd  the  jubilee 
As  when  to  meet  some  conqueror's  advance 

Imperial  Rome  pour'd  forth  her  living  sea. 
From  senate-house,  and  forum,  and  theatre. 
When  [  ]  upon  the  free 

Had  bomid  a  yoke,  which  soon  they  stoop'd  to  bear. 
Nor  wanted  here  the  just  similitude 
Of  a  triumphal  pageant,  for  where'er 

The  chariot  roll'd,  a  captive  multitude 

Was  driven; — all  those  who  had  grown  old  in  power 

Or  misery^— all  who  had  their  age  subdued 

By  action  or  by  suflering,  and  whose  hour 

Was  drain'd  to  its  last  sand  in  weal  or  woe. 

So  that  the  trunk  survived  both  fruit  and  flower; — 

All  those  whose  fame  or  infamy  must  grow 
Till  the  great  winter  lay  the  form  and  name 
Of  this  green  earth  with  them  for  ever  low ; — 


All  but  the  sacred  lew  who  could  not 
Their  spirits  lo  the  conquetma  but  ai 
As  tfiey  had  touch'd  the  worid  wifli  living 


Fled  back  like  eagles  to  their  native 
Or  those  who  put  aside  the  dittdem 
Of  earthly  thrones  or  gems  [ 


1 


Were  diere,  of  Ath«is  or  Jerusalem, 

Were  neither  'nud  the  mighty  captivei 

Nor  'nud  the  ribald  crowd  that  foUow'd  then. 

Nor  those  who  went  before  fierce  and  obscene. 
The  wild  dance  maddens  in  the  van,  and  those 
Who  lead  it,  fleet  as  shadows  un  the  green. 

Outspeed  the  chariot,'  and  without  repose 
Mix  with  each  other  in  tempeetuoua  measure 
To  savage  music ;  wilder  as  it  grows. 

They,  lortuied  by  their  agonizing  pleasure. 
Convulsed  and  on  the  rapid  whiriwinds  spun 
Of  that  fierce  spirit,  whose  unholy  leisure 

Was  soothed  by  mischief  since  the  worid  begun. 

Throw  back  their  heads  and  loose  their  I 

And  in  their  dance  round  her  who  dins  die  son. 

Maidens  and  youths  fling  their  wild  anas  in  sir; 
As  their  feet  twinkle,  diey  recede,  and  now 
Bending  vrithin  each  other's  atmosphere 

Kindle  inviribly— and  as  they  glow, 
like  moths  by  light  attracted  and  repeli'd. 
Oft  to  their  bright  destruction  come  and  go. 


TiU,  like  two  clouds  into  one  vale  impeU'd, 

That  shake  the  mountains  when  their  ligfatningi  niogW. 

And  die  in  rain — the  fiery  band  which  held 


Their  natures,  snaps— the  shock  still  may 
One  falls  and  then  another  in  the  path 
Senseless— nor  is  the  desolation  single ; 

Yet  ere  I  can  say  where    the  diariot  hath 
Past  over  them — nor  odier  trace  I  find 
But  as  of  foam  afler  the  ocean's  wrath 

Is  spent  upon  the  desert  shore : — ^behiad. 
Old  men  and  women  foully  disanay'd. 
Shake  their  gray  hain  in  the  insulting 


To  seek,  to  [         },  to  sizain  with  limba  decay'd. 
limping  to  reach  the  light  which  leaves  then  still 
Farther  behind  and  deeper  in  the  shade. 

But  not  the  less  with  impotence  of  wiO 
They  wheel,  though  ghastly  shadows  intnpose 
Round  them  and  round  each  other,  and  fulfil 


Their  work,  and  in  the  dust  from  whence  dwy 
Sink,  and  corruption  veils  them  as  they  lie. 
And  past  in  these  performs  what  [  ]  in 


Struck  to  the  heart  by  this  sad  pageantiy. 
Half  to  myself  I  said^And  what  is  ihier 
Whose  shape  is  that  within  the  car  f  And  viby^ 
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I  woqU  have  ■dd«d— n  all  han  amiaf— 

Bat  a  voice  aianiver'd— ^  Die !  "^I  tumM,  and  knew 

<0h  Hea?eii,  have  mercy  on  luch  wietchedneii!) 


That  what  I  tbooght  wai  an  old  root  which  grew 
To  itiaqge  diattntion  out  of  the  hiltiide, 
Wm  indeed  one  of  thoae  deluded  crew. 

And  that  the  graM,  which  medwogfat  hung  w  wide 
And  white,  waa  but  hie  thin  diecolor'd  hair, 
And  diat  the  faolee  it  vainly  aooght  to  hide, 

Were  or  had  been  eyei  >—^  If  diou  eanat  forbear 
To  join  the  dance,  which  I  had  well  ferbone  I** 
the  grim  Feature  of  my  thought:  "Aware, 


« I  win  nnftld  diat  which  to  diii  deep  lOom 
Led  me  and  my  oempaniooi,  and  relate 
The  ^BOfgnm  of  die  pageant  nnoe  the  mom  ,* 


'"If  tUnt of  knowledge  ehall  not  dien  abate. 

Follow  it  thou  even  lo  the  night,  but  I 

Am  weaiy.*'— llien  like  one  who  widi  die  weight 

Of  hie  own  words  is  staggered,  wearily 

He  paused ;  and  ere  he  could  resume,  I  cried : 

**  first,  who  art  thou  ?**— "  Before  thy  memory, 

«*  I  lear'd,  k>ved,  hated,  sufier*d,  did  and  died. 
And  if  the  spark  widi  which  Heaven  lit  my  spirit 
Had  been  with  purer  sentiment  supplied, 


"  Corruption  would  not  now  thus  much  inherit 
Of  what  was  once  Roomean^ — nor  this  disguise 
StBin'd  that  whieh  ought  to  Iwve  disdainM  to  wear  it; 


*"  If  f  have  been  extinguish'd,  yet  there  rise 
A  thousand  beacons  from  the  spark  I  bore*'-* 
**  And  who  are  dwse  chain*d  to  die  car  f  "-^The 


'*  Hie  great,  the  unlbigotten, — they  who  wore 
Mitres  and  helms  and  crowns,  or  wreaths  of  light, 
of  dumght's  empire  over  thought — ^dieir  lore 


**Taught  them  not  this,  to  know  themselves;  their  might 

Could  not  repress  the  mystery  within. 

And  for  the  mom  of  tmdi  they  feign*d,  deep  night 

'  Caught  them  ere  evening." — **  Who  is  he  with  chin 
Upon  hie  breast,  and  hands  crost  on  his  chain  7 " — 
"  The  Child  of  a  fierce  hour ;  he  sought  to  win 

**  The  world,  and  lost  all  that  it  did  contain 
Of  greatness,  in  its  hope  destroy'd ;  and  more 
Of  fiune  and  peoce  than  virtue's  self  can  gain, 

"  Without  the  opportunity  which  bore 

Him  on  iti  eagle  pinions  to  the  peak 

From  which  a  thousand  climbers  have  before 

**  Fairn,  as  Napoleon  fell." — I  felt  my  cheek 

Alter,  to  see  the  shadow  pass  away 

Whoae  graap  had  left  the  giant  world  so  weak, 

That  every  pigmy  kick'd  it  as  it  lay ; 

And  much  I  grieved  to  think  how  power  and  will 

In  oppoeitioo  role  our  mortal  day, 


And  why  God  made  irreconcilable 

Ciood  and  die  means  of  good ;  and  for  despair 

I  half  disdain'd  mine  eyes'  desire  to  fill 

With  die  spent  vinon  of  the  times  that  were 

And  scarce  have  ceased  to  be^— ^^ost  thou  behold," 

Said  my  guide,  *"  thoae  spoilers  spoil'd,  Voltaire, 

**  Frederic  and  Pbul,  Catherine,  and  Leopold, 
And  hoary  anarchs,  demagogues,  and  sage — 
■        names  the  world  thinks  always  old, 

'^For  m  die  balde,  lift  and  they  did  wage, 
She  remain'd  conqueror.  I  was  overcome 
By  my  ovm  heart  akme,  which  neither  age, 

**  Nor  tears,  nor  infamy,  nor  now  the  tomb, 
Could  temper  to  iti  ol^t  — ^'  Let  them  pass," 
I  cried,  <•  the  worid  and  its  mysterious  doom 

"b  not  so  mudi  more  glorious  than  it  vras, 
TTiat  I  desire  to  wonhip  diose  who  drew 
New  figuxes  on  its  fidse  and  fiagile  glass 

•^  As  die  old  faded."—"  Figures  ever  new 
Rise  on  die  bubble,  paint  them  as  you  may ; 
We  have  but  thrown,  as  those  before  us  threw, 

**  Our  shadows  on  it  as  it  pass'd  away. 

But  mark  how  chain'd  to  the  triumphal  chair 

The  mighty  phantoms  of  an  elder  day ; 

"All  diat  is  mortal  of  great  Plato  there 
Expiates  the  joy  and  woe  his  master  knew  not ; 
TIm  stair  that  ruled  his  doom  was  fiir  too  fair, 

*■  And  hfe.  where  long  diat  flower  of  Heaven  grew  not, 
Conquer'd  that  heart  by  love,  which  gold,  or  pain, 
Or  age,  or  sloth,  or  slavery  could  subdue  not. 

"And  near  walk  the  [  ]  t^ain, 

The  tutor  and  hii  pupil,  whom  Dominion 
Follow'd  as  tome  as  vulture  in  a  chain. 

"  The  world  was  darken'd  beneath  either  pinion 
Of  him  whom  from  die  flock  of  conquerors 
Fame  singled  out  for  her  thunder-bearing  minion; 

"  The  other  long  outlived  both  woes  and  wars, 
Throned  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  still  had  kept 
The  jeabos  key  of  troth's  eternal  doors, 

"  If  Bacon's  eagle  spirit  had  not  leapt 

Like  lightning  out  of  darkness — ^he  compeli'd 

The  Proteus  shape  of  Nature  as  it  slept 

"  To  wake,  and  lead  him  to  the  caves  that  held 

llie  treasure  of  the  secreti  of  iti  reign. 

See  the  great  bards  of  elder  time,  who  quell'd 

The  passions  which  they  sung,  as  by  their  strain 
May  well  be  known .-  their  living  melody 
Tempers  its  own  contegion  to  the  vein 

"  Of  those  who  are  infected  with  it — I 
Have  stifler'd  what  I  wrote,  or  viler  pain ! 

And  so  my  words  have  seeds  of  miniy" 
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[There  it  a  chama  hera  in  the  MS.  vi^ch  it  u  im- 
ponible  to  fill  up.  It  appeen  fiom  the  coDtext, 
that  other  shapes  paM,  and  that  RooMeau  still  stood 
beside  the  dreamer, 


he  pointed  to  a  company, 


Midst  whom  I  qtiicMy  reoogniied  the  heirs 
Of  Cesar's  crime,  fiooi  him  to  Conslantine ; 
The  anarch  chiefi,  whose  fierce  and  nraidenms 


Had  founded  many  a  soeptie4waiing  line. 

And  spread  the  plague  of  gold  and  blood  abioid : 

And  Gregory  and  John,  and  men  divine,  ■ 

Who  roae  tike  shadows  between  man  and  God; 

Till  that  eclipse,  still  hanging  over  heaTen, 

Was  worshipped  by  the  world  o'er  which  they  strode. 

For  the  true  sun  it  quench'd— ^  Theirpower  was  given 
But  to  destroy,"  replied  the  leader.--^  I 
Am  one  of  those  who  have  created,  even 

**  If  it  be  but  a  world  of  agony."^ 

**  Whence  comest  thou  T  and  whifher  goest  thou  ? 

How  did  thy  oouise  begin?**  I  said,  *' and  why? 

.**  Mine  eyes  are  sick  of  this  perpetual  flow 

Of  people,  and  my  heart  sick  of  one  sad  thought — 

Speak!"— *' Whence  I  em,  I  partly  seem  to  know, 

"And  how  and  by  what  paths  I  have  been  brought 
To  this  dread  pass,  methinks  even  thou  mayest  gueas^— 
Why  this  should  be,  my  mind  can  compass  not; 

<*  Whither  the  conqueror  hurries  me,  still  less^— 
But  follow  thou,  and  from  spectator  turn 
Actor  or  victim  in  tliia  wretchedness, 

**  And  what  thou  wouldst  be  taught  I  then  may  leam 
From  thee.    Now  listen : — In  the  April  prime. 
When  all  the  forest  tips  began  to  bum 

<*  With  kindling  green,  touch'd  by  the  azure  clime 
Of  the  young  year's  dawn,  I  was  laid  asleep 
Under  a  mountain,  which  from  unknown  time 

**  Had  jrawn'd  into  a  cavern,  high  and  deep; 

And  frcMn  it  came  a  gentle  rivulet. 

Whose  water,  like  dear  air,  in  its  calm  sweep 

*'  Bent  the  soft  grass,  and  kept  for  ever  wet 

The  stems  of  the  sweet  flowers,  and  fill'd  the  grove 

With  sounds  which  whoso  hears  must  needs  forget 

**  All  pleasure  and  all  pain,  all  hate  and  tove. 
Which  they  had  known  before  that  hour  of  rest; 
A  sleeping  mother  then  would  dream  not  of 

"  Hor  only  child  who  died  upon  her  bie^^ 
At  eventide — ^a  king  would  mourn  no  mot© 
Tlie  crown  of  which  his  brows  were 


**  When  the  son  lingered  o^er  his  oessa  floor. 
To  gild  his  rival's  new  prosperity. 
Thoa  WQvklst  forget  thus  vainly  todepkin 

**  Ills,  which  if  ilia  can  find  no  cme  fion  4m, 
The  thought  of  which  no  other  sleep  viD  ijaeB, 
Nor  other  music  UoC  fiom  memoiy, 

**  80  sweet  Hid  deep  is  the  oUiviodb  q)sO  ; 
And  ^diether  Hfe  had  been  before  thit  ilesp 
The  heaven  which  I  imagine,  or  a  hsU 

**  Like  this  hanh  worid  in  which  1  mke  to  me^ 

I  know  not    I  aroae,  and  for  a  spece 

The  scene  of  wttMla  and  waieis  seen'd  tolMp, 

"  Though  it  WW  now  broad  day,  a  gsade  lace 
Of  light  diviner  than  the  oommoo  loa 
.Sheds  on  the  common  earth,  and  ril  the  pboe 

**  Was  ffll'd  with  magic  soimda  woven  into  ae 
Oblivious  melody,  confusing  seuM 
Amid  die  gliding  vtavea  and  shadom  don; 

"And,  as  I  look'd,  die  bright  ommpiesmce 
Of  morning  through  the  orient  cavern  fl>^d, 
And  the  son's  image  ladianily  inlsase 

**  Bum'd  en  die  vmteffs  of  the  well  thst  glow'd 
like  gokl,  and  threaded  all  the  foreif •  iNse 
With  winding  petha  of  emerald  fire;  Ihseitood 

*"  Amid  the  sun,  as  he  amid  the  Usie 

Of  his  own  glory,  on  the  vibiaiing 

Fk)or  of  the  fountain,  paved  with  flMUnf  nj!% 

**  A  Shape  all  light,  which  with  one  ImimI  did  flB« 
Dew  on  the  earth,  as  if  she  were  the  dsva. 
And  the  invisible  rain  did  ever  siog 

**A  silver  music  on  the  mossy  lawn; 
And  still  before  me  on  the  dusky  gras, 
Iris  her  many-color'd  scarf  had  drawn: 


**  In  her  bright  hand  she  bore  a  ciystsl  gIsK 
Mantling  with  bright  Nepenthe;  the  fierce 
Fell  fiom  her  as  she  moved  under  the  ma 


"  Out  of  the  deep  cavern,  with  palois  lo  tender, 
Their  tread  broke  not  the  minor  of  ife  bfllow; 
She  glided  along  the  river,  and  did  bend  licr 

**Uead  under  the  dark  boughs,  till  like  s  wiDov, 
Her  foir  hair  swept  the  bosom  of  the  ibesiB 
That  whisper'd  with  delight  to  be  ito  pilkm- 

*<  As  one  enamor'd  is  upborne  in  dresm 

O'er  lily-poven  lakes  'mid  silver  mist, 

To  wondrous  muiie^  so  this  shape  migkt  M«i 

«  FMly  10  tread  the  waves  with  foet  which  )am'i 
The  dancing  foam ;  partly  to  glide  sknf 
The  air  which  roughen'd  the  moist  sneibyi^ 

**0r  the  fiiint  morning  beams  dMt  fell  swof 
The  treea,  or  the  soA  shadows  of  the  txm\ 
And  her  feet,  ever  to  the  oeaselei 
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~  Of  leav6a,UKl  windi,  and  wiV6%  aad  biidi,  uid  bees. 
And  ftlliimp-^iopi,  moved  to  a  ineaMira  new 
Yet  vwoet,  m  on  the  lununer  evening  breeiei 

**  Up  from  the  lake  a  shape  of  golden  dew 
Between  two  rocks,  athwart  the  lisinf  moon. 
Dances  i'  the  wind,  where  never  eagle  flew; 

**  And  etfll  her  ieet,  no  lev  than  the  ewaet  tuna 
To  wrhtch  they  moved,  seem'd  aa  they  moved,  to  blot 
Tbe  tboui^ta  of  him  who  gaaed  on  them;  and  aoon 

**  All  that  was,  aeem'd  as  if  it  had  been  oot; 
And  all  Ae  gaaer's  mind  was  strswn  heneath 
Her  Ieet  like  embers;  and  she,  tfaooc^t  by  dioaght, 

"  Tvanspled  ill  spaiki  into  the  dost  of  death ; 
Aa  day  upon  the  thiesfaold  of  the  east 
Treada  aut  die  lamps  of  night,  nntil  the  breath 

**  Of  daikness  reiUiimine  even  the  least 
Of  heaven's  living  eyes— like  day  she  came, 
Making  the  night  a  dream ;  and  ere  she  ceased 

**  To  move,  as  one  between  deare  and  shame 
Suspended,  I  said — If,  as  it  doth  seem, 
Thoa  oomest  fiom  the  reehn  without  a  name, 

^  luno  ibm  valley  of  peipetval  dream. 

Show  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  am,  and  why — 

Pass  not  away  upon  the  passing  stream. 

■•  Arise  and  quench  thy  Ihint,  was  her  reply. 
And  as  a  shut  lily,  stricken  by  the  wand 
Of  dewy  morning's  vital  alchemy, 

**  I  rose ;  and,  bending  at  her  sweet  command, 
Touch'd  with  fiiint  lips  the  cup  she  raised. 
And  suddenly  my  brain  became  as  sand 

**  Where  the  first  wave  had  more  than  half  erased 
Tte  track  of  deer  on  desert  Labnulor ; 
Whilst  the  wolf,  from  which  they  fled  amaaed, 

**  Leavea  his  stamp  visibly  upon  the  shore. 
Until  the  second  bnrsti ; — so  on  my  sight 
Burst  a  new  visioD.  never  seen  beibre, 

**  And  the  iair  shape  waned  in  the  coming  light, 
As  veil  by  veil  the  silent  splendor  drops 
From  Lucifer,  amid  the  chrysolite 

"  Of  son-rise,  ere  it  tinge  the  mountain-tops ; 
And  as  the  presence  of  that  &irest  planet, 
Although  unseen,  is  felt  by  one  who  hopes 

**  That  his  day's  path  may  end  as  he  began  it. 
In  that  star's  smile,  whose  light  is  like  the  scent 
Of  a  jonquil  when  evening  breeses  An  i^ 

"  Or  the  soft  note  ui  which  his  dear  lament 
The  Bresdan  shepherd  breathes,  or  the  caram 
That  tum'd  his  weary  slumber  to  content  ;* 


*'  So  knew  I  in  that  light's  severe  excess 

The  presence  of  thai  shape  which  on  the  stream 

Moved,  as  I  moved  along  the  wilderness, 

*'  Mme  dimly  than  a  day-appearing  dream. 

The  ghost  of  a  forgotten  form  asleep ; 

A  light  of  heaven,  whose  halfextinguish'd  beam 

"  Through  the  sick  day  in  which  we  wake  to  weep. 
Glitters,  for  ever  sought,  for  ever  lost ; 
So  did  that  shape  its  obscure  tenor  keep 


**  Beside  my  path,  as  silent  as  a  ghost; 
But  the  new  Vision,  and  the  cold  bright 
m^th  solemn  speed  and  stunning  nniac, 


*  The  fiivorite  song. "  Btaneo  di  pascolar  le  peccsorelle," 
is  s  Brvscian  national  air. 


"  Tlie  forest,  and  as  if  fiom  some  dread  war 
Triumphantly  returning,  the  loud  million 
Fiercely  extoU'd  the  fortune  of  her  star. 

"  A  moving  arch  of  victory,  the  vermilion 
And  green  and  azure  plumes  of  Iris  had 
Built  high  over  her  wind-wing'd  pavilioo, 

**  And  trndemeath  ethereal  glory  clad 
The  wilderness,  and  far  before  her  flew 
The  tempest  of  the  splendor,  which  forbade 

**  Shadow  to  fall  from  leaf  and  stone ;  the  crew 
Seem'd  in  that  light  like  atomies  to  dance 
Within  a  sunbeam  ^-hknuo  upon  the  new 

"  Embroidery  of  flowers,  that  did  enhance 
The  grassy  vesture  of  the  desert,  pky'd. 
Forgetful  of  the  chariof  s  swift  advance ; 

*'  Others  stood  gafing,  till  within  the  shade 
Of  the  great  mountain  its  light  left  them  dim ; 
Others  outipeeded  it;  and  others  made 

**  Circles  around  it,  like  the  clouds  that  swim 
Round  the  high  moon  in  a  bright  sea  of  air ; 
And  more  did  follow,  with  exulting  hymn,   . 

«*  The  chariot  and  the  captives  fetter'd  there . — 
But  all  like  bubbles  on  an  eddying  flood 
Fell  into  the  same  track  at  last,  and  were 

"  Borne  onwards— I  among  the  multitude 

Was  swept->me,  sweetest  flowers  delay'd  not  long ; 

Me,  not  the  shadow  nor  the  solitude ; 

"  Me,  not  that  foiling  stream's  Lethean  song ; 
Me,  not  the  phantom  of  that  early  form. 
Which  moved  upon  its  motion — but  among 

<*  The  thickest  billows  of  that  living  storm 
I  plunged,  and  bared  my  bosom  to  Uie  clime 
Of  that  cold  light,  whose  ain  too  soon  deform. 

'*  Before  the  chariot  had  begun  to  climb 
The  opposing  steep  of  that  mysterious  dell. 
Behold  a  wonder  worthy  of  the  rhyme 

"  Of  him  who  from  the  lowest  deptfis  of  hell. 
Through  every  paradise  and  through  all  glory. 
Love  led  serene,  and  who  retum'd  to  tell 
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"  The  wordt  of  hate  and  care;  the  wondrooi  tfoiy 
How  all  thing!  are  transBgnred  except  Low ; 
For  deaf  m  it  a  eea,  which  wiath  makea  hoary, 

**The  woiM  can  hear  not  the  tweet  noCea  that  mnre 
The  iphere  whoee  light  ii  melody  to  loveia — 
A  wonder  worthy  of  hie  rhyme— the  grove 

**  Grew  denee  with  ahadowt  to  its  inmoat  coven, 
The  earth  wae  gray  with  phantom^  and  the  air 
Wat  peopled  with  dim  ioram,  m  when  there  hoven 

■*  A  flock  of  yampire-baia  befere  the  glare 
Of  the  tropic  nm,  bringing,  ere  evening* 
Strange  night  upon  lome  Indian  vale  ;---4hni  were 

**  Phantona  diffiiied  around ;  and  nme  did  fling 
ShadowB  of  ohadowe,  yet  unlike  theroeelvei. 
Behind  them ;  eome  like  eaglets  oo  the  wing 

**  Were  loat  in  die  white  day ;  othen  like  elvei 
Danced  in  a  thounnd  unimagined  ihapea 
Upon  the  sunny  stieami  and  grassy  shelves; 

**  And  othen  sate  chattering  like  restless  apes 

On  vulgarhands,    ♦    ♦    ♦    •    • 

Some  made  a  cradle  of  the  ermined  capes 

**  Of  kingly  mantles ;  some  across  the  tire 
Of  pontifls  rode,  like  demons ;  othen  play'd 
Under  the  crawn  which  girt  with  empire 

"  A  baby's  or  an  idiot's  brow,  and  made 

Their  nests  in  iL    The  old  anatomies 

Sate  hatching  their  bare  broods  under  the  shade 

"  Of  demon  wings,  and  laugh'd  from  their  dead  eyes 

To  reaanmie  the  delegated  power, 

Array'd  in  which  those  worms  did  monarchiie, 

<*Who  make  this  earth  their  chamel.    Othen  more 

Humble,  like  fiiloons,  sate  upon  the  fist 

Of  common  men,  and  round  their  heads  did  soar; 

"Or  like  small  gnats  and  flies,  as  thick  as  mist 
On  evening  manhes,  throng'd  about  the  brow 
Of  lawyen,  statesmen,  priest  and  theorist  >-~ 

"  And  others,  like  discolored  flakes  of  snow 
On  fairest  bosoms  and  the  sunniest  hair. 
Fell,  and  were  melted  by  the  youthful  glow 

"  Which  they  extinguish'd ;  and,  like  teari,  they  were 
A  veil  to  those  from  whose  fiunt  lids  they  rain'd 
In  drops  of  sorrow.    I  became  aware 

**  Of  whence  those  tfbims  proceeded  which  thus  stain'd 
The  track  in  which  we  moved.    AAer  brief  space, 
From  every  ibna  the  beauty  slowly  waned ; 

"  From  every  firmest  limb  and  fairest  &ce 

The  strength  and  frsshness  fell  like  dart,  and  left 

The  action  and  the  shape  without  die  grace 

**  Of  life.    The  marble  brow  of  youth  was  deft 
With  can;  and  in  those  eyes  where  once  hope  shone, 
I>«nre,  like  a  lioness  bereft 


"Of  her  last  cnb^  glared  are  it  died;  eMbsas 
Of  that  great  crowd  sent  flndi  innjasaiiily 
These  shadows,  nomerous  as  the  dfead  leavsi 

"In  antann  evening  from  a  poplaMnei 
Each  like  hioaelf  and  like  ench  oAer 
At  first;  bat  some  distorted,  eeen'd  to  be 


"Obscure  donds,  moulded  by  the 
And  of  diis  stufiT  the  car*s  creative  tuy 
Wnpt  all  the  busy  phantoms  that 


"  As  the  son  shapes  the  donds ;  dms  on  te 
Afask  after  mssk  fell  from  the  conmcnaiwe 
And  ibnnof  all;  and  long  befoe  thedsy 


"  Was  dd,  die  joy  wfaidi  waked  like 
The  sleepen  in  the  oblivious  valley,  died; 
And  some  grew  weaiy  of  the  ghaady 


"Aiidlell,aslhavefal]fln;  by  die 

Those  soonest  fiom  whose  ftnoi 

And  least  of  strsi^  and  beanty  did  afaids." 


"Then,  what  is  life?  I 
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Tbsse  lines  were  written  after  a  4ay^  ei 
those  lonely  moantsins  which  soiroand  wtat  \ 
the  retreat,  and  where  is  now  the  sepnlehrs,  of 
If  any  one  Is  inclined  to  condemB  Ihs 
trodnctory  lines,  which  inage  forth  the 
state  of  deep  deepoadency  by  tlie  radiant ' 
by  the  sudden  bura^  of  an  Italian  snarise  is  aati 
the  highest  peak  of  thoee  deligfatfU  nraaataiiia,  I  < 
oflbr  as  say  excuse,  thst  they  were  not  erased  at 
quest  of  a  dear  friend,  with  whom  added  yean  sf  i 
course  only  add  to  my  appieheaaion  of  Its 
would  have  had  more  right  ihaa  aay  one  to 
that  she  has  not  been  able  to  axtingaish  la  nw  the  vwy 
power  of  delineating  ssdnc 


Many  a  green  isle  needs  mo*  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery. 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan. 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on 
Day  and  ni^t,  and  ni|^  and  day, 
Drijfbng  on  his  dreary  way, 
Widi  die  soUd  darioiem  Uaek 
Closing  round  Us  vomers  tnck ; 
Whikt  above,  the  sunless  dry. 
Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavfly. 
And  behind  die  tempeat  fieei 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet. 
Riving  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank. 
Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 
Death  fiom  die  o*er-briauniiv  daop; 
And  sinks  down,  down,  like  that  steep 
When  the  dreamer  aeems  to  be 
Weltering  through  etomity ; 
And  the  dim  low  line  befere 
Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore 
Still  recedes,  sa  ever  stUl 
Loogiqg  with  divided  will, 
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Bat  no  pow«r  to  seek  or  1111111, 

He  it  over  drifted  on 

O'er  die  umeponng  vftve, 

To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 

What,  if  there  00  friends  will  gieet ; 

What,  if  there  no  heart  will  meet 

lib  with  love**  impatient  beat ; 

Wander  wheretoe'er  he  may, 

Can  he  dream  before  that  day 

To  find  a  refuge  fnm  digtrsM 

In  friendship's  smile,  in  love's  caress  ? 

Then  'twill  wreak  him  Uttle  woe 

Whether  such  there  be  or  no : 

Senseless  is  the  breast,  and  cold. 

Which  relenting  love  would  fold ; 

Bloodless  are  the  veins  and  chill 

Which  the  pulse  of  pain  did  fiU ; 

£very  little  living  nerve 

That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 

Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow. 

Are  like  sapless  leaflets  now 

Frooen  upon  December's  boogh. 

On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 

Which  tempests  shake  eternally, 

As  once  the  wietch  there  lay  to  sleep, 

lies  a  soUtaiy  heap, 

One  white  skull  and  seven  dry  bones. 

On  the  margin  of  the  stcmes. 

Where  a  few  gray  rmdies  strind. 

Boundaries  of  the  sea  ind  land : 

Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 

But  the  seapmewB*,  as  they  sail 

O'er  the  biDows  of  the  gale ; 

Or  die  whiriwind  up  and  down 

Howling,  like  a  slaughtered  town, 

When  a  king  in  glory  rides 

Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides : 

Those  unburied  bones  around 

There  is  many  a  mournful  sound ; 

There  ii  no  lament  for  him,  • 

Like  a  sunless  vapor,  dim. 

Who  once  clothed  with  lUe  and  thought 

What  now  moves  nor  murmurs  not 


Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 
In  the  waters  of  wide  Agony : 
To  such  a  one  this  nuHn  wss  led 
My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 
'Mid  the  mountsuM  Euganean, 
I  stood  listening  to  the  JMsan 
With  which  the  legion'd  rooks  did  hail 
The  son's  uprise  majestical ; 
Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar, 
Through  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 
like  gray  shades,  till  th'  eastern  heaven 
Bunts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even, 
Fleck'd  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 
In  the  un&thonuible  sky, 
So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain, 
Starr'd  with  drops  of  golden  rein. 
Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods. 
As  in  silent  multitudes 
On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 
Through  the  broken  mist  they  sail, 
And  the  vapors  cloven  and  gleaming 
Follow  down  the  dorit  steep  streaming. 


Till  all  is  bright,  and  dear,  and  slUI, 
Round  the  solitary  hill. 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  wavelesB  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islanded  by  cities  fair ; 
Underneath  day's  azure  eyes 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice,  lies, — 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Araphitrite's  destined  halls. 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 
Lo!  the  sun  upsprings  behind. 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  hall^reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  li^t. 
As  within  a  fturnace  bright, 
Column,  tower,  and,  dome,  and  spire, 
Shine  like  obeliaks  of  fire. 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies ; 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shiines  did  rise. 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  City !  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen ; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 
And  thou  soon  must  be  hk  prey. 
If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier, 
A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now. 
With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
From  thy  throne,  among  the  waves 
Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew. 
O'er  thine  isles  depopulate. 
And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state. 
Save  where  many  a  polace^te 
With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown 
Like  a  rock  of  ocean's  own. 
Topples  o'er  the  abandon'd  sea 
As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 
The  fisher  on  his  watery  way. 
Wandering  at  the  close  of  day. 
Will  speed  his  sail  and  seiie  his  oar 
Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore. 
Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 
Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  deep. 
Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 
O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

Those  who  alone  thy  towen  behold 
Quivering  through  aerial  gold, 
As  I  now  behold  them  here. 
Would  imagine  not  they  were 
Sepulchres,  where  human  forms, 
like  poUution-nourish'd  words. 
To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling, 
Mmder'd,  and  now  mouldering  .- 
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But  if  Freedom  should  awake 
In  her  omnipotence,  and  ahake 
From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hold 
All  Uie  keys  of  dungemiB  cold, 
Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 
Chain'd  like  thee,  ingloriously, 
ThQU  and  all  thy  sister  band 
Might  adorn  this  sunny  land. 
Twining  memories  of  old  time 
With  new  virtues  more  sublime ; 
If  not,  perish  thou  and  they, 
Clouds  which  stain  truth's  rising  day 
By  her  stm  consumed  away, 
Earth  can  spare  ye :  while  like  flowen. 
In  the  waste  of  yean  and  hours, 
From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 
With  more  kindly  blossoming. 

Perish !  let  there  only  be 

Floating  o'er  thy  hearthless  sea* 

As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 

Clothes  the  world  immortally. 

One  remembrance,  more  sublime 

Than  the  tatter'd  pall  of  Time, 

Which  scarce  hides  thy  visage  wan  t 

That  a  tempest-cleaving  swan 

Of  the  songs  of  Albion, 

Driven  from  his  ancestral  streams 

By  the  might  of  evil  dreams. 

Found  a  nest  in  thee ;  and  Ocean 

Welcomed  him  with  such  emotion 

That  its  joy  grew  his,  and  sprung 

From  his  lips  like  music  flung 

O'er  a  mighty  thunder-fit. 

Chastening  terror :  what  though  yet 

poesy's  unfailing  river. 

Which  through  Albion  winds  for  ever. 

Lashing  with  melodious  wave 

Many  a  sacred  poet's  grave, 

Mourn  its  latest  nursling  fled ! 

What  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 

Scarce  can  for  this  fiime  repay 

Aught  thine  own,— oh,  rather  say. 

Though  thy  sins  and  slaveries  foal 

Overcloud  a  sunlike  soul ! 

As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 

Round  Scamander's  wasting  springs ; 

As  divinest  Shakspeare's  might 

Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light. 

Like  omniscient  power,  which  he 

Imaged  'mid  mortality ; 

As  the  love  from  Petrarch's  urn, 

Yet  amid  yon  hills  dodi  bum, 

A  quenchless  lamp,  by  which  the  heart 

Sees  things  unearthly ;  so  thou  art, 

Mighty  spirit:  so  shall  be 

The  city  that  did  refuge  thee. 

Lo.  the  sun  floats  up  the  aky 
Like  thought-winged  Liberty, 
Till  the  universal  light 
Seems  to  level  plain  and  height ; 
From  the  sea  a  mist  was  sprMd, 
And  the  beams  of  mom  lie  dead 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  now. 
Like  its  glory  long  ago. 


By  the  skirts  of  that  gv^i  cloud 
Many-domed  Padna  prood 
Stands,  a  peopled  lolitiide^ 
*Mid  the  harvert-shining  plain, 
Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  gamer  of  his  toe. 
And  the  milk-white  oxeo  slow 
With  the  purple  vintage  atrain, 
Heap'd  upon  the  creaking  wain. 
That  the  bratal  Celt  nay  swill 
Drunken  aleep  with  savage  will ; 
And  the  sickle  to  the  swoid 
Lies  unchanged,  though  many  a  1mA, 
like  a  weed  whose  shade  ia  poiaaB. 
Overgrows  this  region's  fbiaoii. 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  oome 
To  destnietion'i  harveat-home : 
Men  must  reap  the  things  Aey  sow. 
Force  ftom  force  must  ever  flow. 
Or  worse ;  bat  'tis  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  diaoge 
The  despot's  rage,  the  dave*s  revenge. 

Padsa,  thou  within  whoea  walla 
Those  mute  guests  at  foalivak. 
Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Si. 
Play'd  at  dice  for  F.netin, 
TUl  Death  cried, »I  win,  I  win!" 
And  Sin  cuned  lo  loea  the  wagor. 
But  Death  promised,  lo  assuage  her. 
That  he  would  petition  for 
Her  to  be  made  Vice-EmpM«r, 
When  the  destined  years  wen  o*«r. 
Over  all  between  the  Fp 
And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow. 
Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 
Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can. 
And  since  that  time,  ay,  long  befons 
Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  thote. 
That  incestuous  pifir,  who  foUow 
"ryrants  as  the  snn  the  swallow. 
As  Repentance  fidlows  Crime, 
And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  laanuDg, 
Padua,  now  bo  more  is  bnraii^  ; 
like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  w^ 
Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day. 
It  gleams  betny'd  and  to  betray : 
Once  remotest  nations  came 
To  adore  that  saerBd  flame. 
When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 
On  this  oold  and  gloomy  earth : 
Now  new  fiiea  fiom  antique  lighc 
Spring  beneath  the  wide  woild'b 
But  their  spark  liea  dead  in  thee. 
Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 
Am  the  Norway  woodman  qnelK 
In  the  depth  of  piny  delist 
One  light  flame  among  the  bmkea. 
While  the  boundless  forast  ahakea. 
And  its  mighty  tnmka  are  ton 
By  the  fira  thus  lowly  bora ; 
The  epaik  beneath  hia  foot  ■  dead. 
He  fllarfii  to  aee  the  flanea  it  fod 
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Howling  through  the  darkened  sky 
With  a  myriad  foogUM  victoriouily, 
And  mnkB  down  in  €bbi  i  m  thou, 
O  tyranny !  heholdest  now 
light  around  thee,  and  thou  heanat 
The  loud  flamee  atcend,  and  fiMmt : 
Grovel  on  the  earth ;  ay,  hide 
In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride ! 

Noon  descends  around  me  now : 
Tie  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow, 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 
like  a  vaporous  amethyst. 
Or  an  air-dissolved  star 
Mingling  light  and  fiagrance,  fiu* 
From  the  curved  horiaon's  bound 
To  the  point  of  Heaven's  profinmd. 
Fills  the  overflowing  sky ; 
And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 
Underneath,  the  leaves  unsodden 
Where  the  in&nt  frost  has  trodden 
With  his  morning-winged  feet. 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  jret ; 
And  the  red  and  golden  vines. 
Piercing  with  their  treUis'd  lines 
The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness ; 

The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less, 
Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 

In  the  windless  air;  the  ftower 

Glimmering  at  my  feet;  the  line 

Of  the  oHve-sandall'd  Apennine 

In  the  south  dimly  iabnded ; 

And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 

High  between  the  clouds  and  sun; 

And  of  living  things  each  one ; 

And  my  spirit,  which  so  long 

Darken'd  this  swift  stream  of  song, 

Interpenetrated  lie 

By  the  glory  of  the  sky ; 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony, 

Odor,  or  the  soul  of  all 

Which  from  Heaven  like  dew  doth  fidl. 

Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 

Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon 
Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon. 
Leading  the  in&ntine  moon, 
And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 
Almost  seems  to  minister 
Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs : 
And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  mom 
(Which  like  winged  winds  had  bonie 
To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 
'Mid  remembered  agonies. 
The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  being), 
Pbss,  to  other  waSemn  fleeing, 
And  iia  ancient  pilot.  Pun, 
Sits  beside  the  hefan  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 
In  the  sea  of  life  and  agony : 
Other  spirits  float  and  flee 
O'er  that  gulf:  even  now,  pethaps. 
On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps, 
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With  folded  wings  they  waiting  sit 
For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 
To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove. 
Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love. 
May  a  windless  bower  be  built, 
Far  fiom  pamion,  pain,  and  guilt, 
In  a  dell  'mid  lawny  hills, 
Which  the  wild  searmurmur  fills, 
And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 
Of  0d  forests  echoing  round. 
And  the  light  and  smell  divine 
Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine. 
We  may  live  so  happy  there, 
That  the  spirits  of  the  air. 
Envying  us,  may  even  entice 
To  our  healing  paradise 
The  polluting  multitude ; 
But  their  rsge  would  be  subdued 
By  that  clime  divine  and  calm. 
And  the  winds,  whose  wings  rsm  balm 
On  the  upUfled  soul,  and  leaves 
Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves ; 
While  each  breathless  interval 
In  their  whisperings  musical 
The  inspired  soul  supplies 
With  its  own  deep  melodies, 
And  the  loye  which  heals  all  strife 
•  Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life, 
All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 
With  its  own  mild  brotherhood. 
They,  not  it,  would  change ;  and  soon 
Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 
Would  repent  its  envy  vain. 
And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 


LETTER  TO 


Leghorn,  My  1,  1820. 

The  spider  spreads  her  webs,  whether  she  be 
In  poet's  tower,  cellar,  or  bam,  or  tree ; 
The  silkworm  in  the  dark-green  mulbeny-leaves 
His  winding  sheet  and  cradle  ever  weaves ; 
So  L  a  thing  whom  moralists  call  worm, 
Sit  spinning  still  round  this  decaying  ferm. 

From  the  fine  threads  of  rare  end  subtle  thought 

No  net  of  words  in  garish  colors  wrought 
To  catch  the  idle  buzzers  of  the  day^ 
But  a  soft  cell,  where,  when  that  fadea  away, 
Menmy  may  clothe  in  wings  my  living  name. 
And  feed  it  with  the  asphodels  of  fkme. 
Which  in  those  hearts  which  most  remember  me 
Grow,  making  love  an  immortality. 

Whoever  should  behold  me  now,  I  wist. 
Would  think  I  were  a  mighty  mechanist. 
Bent  with  sublime  Archimedean  art 
To  l»eatbe  a  soul  into  the  iron  heart 
Of  some  machine  portentous,  or  strange  gin. 
Which  by  the  force  of  figured  spells  mi^t  win 
Its  w^  over  the  sea,  and  sport  therein; 
For  round  the  walls  are  hung  dread  engfaies,  such 
As  Vulcan  never  wrought  Ibr  Jove  to  clutch 
Izkm  or  the  Titan.*— or  the  quick 
Wit  of  that  UMB  of  God,  St  Dondnie, 
To  convince  Atheist,  Turii,  or  Heretic ; 
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Or  thoM  in  philoaofdiic  ooundh  met. 
Who  thought  to  pay  some  interest  for  the  debt 
They  owed    •*••••♦••• 
By  giving  a  faint  Ibretaste  of  dannation 
To  Shakspeare,  Sidney,  Spenser  and  the  reat 
Who  made  our  land  an  island  of  the  blest, 
When  lamplike  Spain,  who  now  relumes  her  fire 
On  Freedom's  hearth,  grew  dim  with  Empire : — 
With  thumbscrews,  wheels,  with  tooth  and  spike 

and  jag. 
Which  fishes  found  under  the  utmost  crag 
Of  Cornwall  and  the  storm-encompass'd  isles. 
Where  to  the  sky  the  rude  sea  seldom  smiles 
Unless  in  treacherous  wrath,  as  on  the  mom 
When  the  exulting  elements  in  scorn 
Satiated  with  destroy'd  destruction,  lay 
Sleeping  in  beauty  on  their  mangled  prey, 
Ai  panthers  sleep:  and  other  strange  and  dread 

Magical  forms  the  brick  floor  ovenpread 

Proieus  transform'd  to  metal  did  not  make 

More  figures,  or  more  strange ;  nor.  did  he  take 

Such  shapes  of  unintelligible  brass, 

Or  heap  himself  in  such  a  horrid  mass 

Of  tin  and  iron  not  to  be  understood. 

And  forms  of  unimaginable  wood. 

To  puzzle  Tubal  Cain  and  all  his  brood  : 

Great  screws,  and  cones,  and  wheels,  and  grooved 

blocks. 
The  elements  of  what  will  stand  the  shocks 
Of  wave  and  wind  and  time. — Upon  the  table 
More  knacks  and  quips  there  be  than  I  am  able 
To  catalogize  in  diis  verse  of  mine : — 
A  pretty  bowl  of  wood — not  full  of  Vine, 
But  quicksilver ;  that  dew  which  the  gnomes  drink 
When  at  their  subterranean  toil  they  swink, 
Pledging  the  demons  of  the  earthquake,  who 
Reply  to  them  in  lava-cry,  halloo ! 
And  call  out  to  the  cities  o'er  their  head, — 
Roofii,  towns  and  shrines, — the  dying  and  the  dead 
Crash  through  the  chinks  of  earth — and  then  all  quafiT 
Another  rouse,  and  hold  their  sides  and  laugh. 
This  quicksilver  no  gnome  has  drunk — within 
The  walnut  bowl  it  lies,  veined  and  thin, 
In  cok)r  like  the  wake  of  light  that  stains 
The  Tuscan  deep,  when  from  the  moist  moon  rains 
The  inmost  shower  of  its  white  fire— the  breeze 
Is  still — ^blue  Heaven  smiles  over  the  pale  seas. 
And  in  this  bowl  of  quicksilver — for  I 
Yield  to  the  impulse  of  an  in&ncy 
Outlasting  manhood — I  have  made  to  float 
A  rude  idealism  of  a  paper  boat— 
A  hollow  screw  with  cogs— Henry  will  know 
The  thing  I  mean  and  laugh  at  me. — if  so 
He  fears  not  I  should  do  more  mischief. — Next 
lie  bills  and  calculations  much  perplext. 
With  steam-boats,  frigates,  and  machinery  quaint 
Traced  over  them  in  blue  and  yellow  paint. 
Then  comes  a  range  of  mathematical 
Instrumenti,  for  plans  nautical  and  statical, 
A  heap  of  rosin,  a  green  broken  glass 
With  ink  in  it ,"— a  china  cup  that  was 
What  it  will  never  be  again,  I  think, 
A  thing  from  which  sweet  lips  were  wont  lo  diink 
The  liquor  doctors  rail  at— and  which  I 
Will  quaflr  in  spite  of  tham— and  when  we  die 
Well  toss  up  who  died  fiitC  of  drinking  tea. 
And  cry  out^— heads  or  tails  ?  where'er  we  be. 


Near  that  a  dusty  painVbox,  some  oM  hookit 
A  half-burnt  match,  an  ivory  block,  tiuse  booh. 
Where  conic  sectiooa,  spherics,  logsrithiai, 
To  great  Laplace,  from  Sanndenoa  sod  Sm, 
lie  heap'd  m  their  harmonioas  dissmy 
Of  figures,— disentangle  them  who  may. 
Baron  de  Tott's  Memoirs  beude  them  lie, 
And  some  odd  volumes  of  old  cbeniMty- 
Near  them  a  most  inexplicable  thing. 
With  least  in  the  middle— I'm  conjectming 
How  to  make  Henry  understand  ^-bui— no, 
I'll  leave,  as  Spenser  says,  wiih  many  no, 
This  secret  in  the  pregnant  womb  «f  tine, 
Too  vast  a  matter  for  so  weak  a  rhyme. 


And  here  like  some  weird  Archimage  ait  I 
Plotting  dark  spells,  and  devilish  «np"«y' 
The  self-impelUng  steam-wheels  of  the  nmd 
Which  pump  up  ooths  from  clergymen,  and  p» 
The  gentle  spirit  of  our  meek  reviews 
Into  a  powdery  foam  of  salt  abuse, 
Ruffling  the  ocean  of  their  self-coatent; 
I  sit-^d  smile  or  sigh  as  is  my  bent, 
But  not  for  them — libecdo  rushes  iwffld 
With  an  inconstant  and  an  idle  lound ; 
I  heed  him  more  than  them-the  thunton* 
Is  gathering  on  the  mountains,  hke  s  ckak 
Folded  athwart  their  shoulden  hmsd  sna  taw; 
The  ripe  com  under  the  undulating  ur 
Undulates  like  an  ocean  ,^— and  the  ^»«[1 
Are  trembling  wide  in  all  their  t«"f'i™!*' 
The  murmur  of  the  avwOiening  lea  dom  nu 
The  empty  pausea  of  the  Wast,'— the  hiU 
Looks  hoeiy  through  the  while  electric  naw 
And  fiom  the  glens  beyond,  in  snllcn  rtwn 
The  interrupted  thunder  howls ;  abwe 
One  chasm  of  Heaven  smUes.  Uke  «>»«  ■P"J^ 
On  the  unquiet  vrorld ;— white  such  thinji  w.^ 
How  could  one  worth  your  firiendship  J***"". 
Of  worms  ?  The  shriek  of  the  wo^^'.^^^ 
Their  censure,  or  their  wonder,  or  th«r !»»' 


You  are  not  here !  the  quaint  witch  Memory  ii» 
In  vacant  chairs,  your  absent  imag*      ^^  ^ 
And  points  where  once  you  sat,  sod  nowsw*- 
But  are  not— I  demand  if  ever  we 
Shall  meet  as  then  we  metj— andibereiw 
Veilmg  in  awe  her  second^hted  eyf> ; 
«I  know  the  past  alone— but  summon  ww 
My  sister  Hope,  she  speaks  of  sU  to  com*- 
But  r  an  old  diviner,  who  know  well 
Every  false  verae  of  that  sweet  oiade, 
Tum'd  to  the  sad  enchantresB  «>»  "^^ 
And  sought  a  leapito  firom  my  g^  ^ 
In  acting  every  passsge  o'er  and  o •^_^ 
Of  our  communion.— How  on  the  ■•**?' 
We  watch'd  the  ocean  and  theiky»«»»^' 
Under  the  roof  of  blue  Italian  w«f°f  Vj-^wa 
How  I  ran  home  through  Iss^jw?*^^ 

And  felt  the  transverse  ^**""i!!IJ\Lde 
Upon  my  cheek  :-and  how  •«^'^vi 
Treats  for  each  other,  where  good-wOi «» 
The  frugal  luxury  of  our  country  »7' 
As  it  well  might,  were  it  less  firm  •»«  ^ 
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Than  oun  mutt  ever  be ; — and  how  we  spun 

A  shroud  of  talk  to  hide  ua  from  the  sun 

Of  this  familiar  life,  which  seems  to  be 

But  is  not,— or  is  but  quaint  mookery 

Of  all  we  would  believe  ;  or  sadly  blame 

The  jarring  and  inexplicable  frame 

Of  this  wrong  world : — and  then  anatomise 

The  purposes  and  thoughts  of  men  whose  eyes 

Were  closed  in  distant  yean ; — or  widely  guea 

The  issue  of  the  earth's  great  business, 

When  we  shall  be  as  we  no  longer  are ; 

like  babbling  gossips  safe,  who  hear  the  war 

Of  winds,  and  sigh,  but  tremUe  not ;  or  how 

You  listen'd  to  some  interrupted  flow 

Of  visionary  rhyme  — ^in  joy  and  pain 

Struck  from  the  inmost  fountains  of  my  brain. 

With  Utile  skill  perhaps ; — or  how  we  sought 

Those  deepest  wells  of  passion  or  of  thought 

Wrought  by  wise  poeti  in  the  waste  of  years, 

Staining  the  sacred  waters  with  our  tears ; 

Quenching  a  thirst  ever  to  be  renew'd ! 

Or  how  I,  wisest  lady !  then  indued 

The  language  of  a  land  which  now  is  free, 

And,  wing'd  with  thoughts  of  truth  and  m^esty, 

Flita  ronxid  the  tyrant's  sceptre  like  a  cloud. 

And  bufsti  the  peopled  prisons,  and  cries  aloud, 

**  My  name  is  Legion !" — that  majestic  tongue 

Which  Caldeion  over  the  desert  flung 

Of  ages  and  of  nations ;  and  which  found 

An  echo  in  our  hearts,  and  with  the  sound 

Startled  oblivion ; — thou  wert  then  to  me 

As  is  a  nune — when  inarticulately 

A  child  would  talk  as  its  grown  parents  do. 

If  living  winds  the  rapid  clouds  pursue, 

If  hawks  chase  doves  through  the  aerial  way, 

Huntsmen  the  innocent  deer,  and  beasts  their  prey, 

Why  should  not  we  rouse  with  the  spirit's  blast 

Out  of  the  forest  of  the  pathless  past 

These  recollected  pleasures  ? 

You  are  now 
In  London,  that  great  sea,  whose  ebb  and  flow 
At  once  is  deaf  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 
Vomits  ita  wrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for  more. 
Yet  in  ita  depth  what  treasures !   You  will 


You  will  see  C ;  he  who  sits  obscure 

In  the  exceeding  lustre  and  the  pure 

Intense  irradiations  of  a  mind, 

Wliich  with  its  own  internal  lustre  blind, 

Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair — 

A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls. 

You  will  see  H — t ;  one  of  those  happy  souls 

l\^hich  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  without  whom 

rhis  world  would  smell  like  what  it  is — a  tomb ; 

^'ho  is,  what  others  seem  ,' — his  room  no  doubt 

jf  still  adero'd  by  many  a  cast  from  Shout, 

.Vith  graceful  flowers,  tastefully  placed  about; 

Vnd  coronals  of  bay  from  riband  hung, 

Ind  brighter  wreams  in  neat  disorder  flung, 

The  gifts  of  the  most  leam'd  among  some  dozens 

>f  female  friends,  sisters-in-law  and  cousins. 

knd  there  la  her  with  his  eternal  puns, 

Yhich  beat  the  dullest  brain  for  smilasp  hke  duns 


Thundering  for  money  at  a  poet's  door ; 
Alas !  it  is  no  use  to  say,  '*  I  'm  poor ! " 
Or  oA  in  graver  mood,  when  he  will  look 
Things  wiser  than  were  ever  said  in  book. 
Except  in  Shakspeare's  wisest  tenderness. 
You  will  see  H — ,  and  I  cannot  express 
His  virtues,  though  I  know  that  they  are  great. 
Because  he  locks,  then  barricades,  die  gate 
Within  which  they  inhabit ; — of  his  wit 
And  wisdom,  you  '11  cry  out  when  you  are  bit 
He  is  a  peari  within  an  oyster-shell. 
One  of  the  richest  of  the  deep.    And  there 
Is  English  P—  with  his  mountain  Ftair 
Tum'd  into  a  Flamingo, — ^that  shy  bird 
That  gleams  i'  the  Indian  air.    Have  yon  not  heard 
When  a  man  marries,  dies,  or  turns  Hindoo, 
Ifis  beat  friends  hear  no  more  of  him  ?  but  you 
Will  see  him  and  will  like  him  too,  I  hope. 
With  the  milk-white  Snowdonian  Antelope 
Match'd  with  this  cameleopard ;  his  fine  wit 
Makes  such  a  wound,  the  knife  is  lost  in  it  ,* 
A  strain  too  learned  for  a  shallow  age, 
Too  wUw  for  selfish  bigots ; — ^let  his  page 
Which  charms  the  chosen  sjuriti  of  the  age, 
Fold  itself  up  for  a  serener  clime 
Of  years  to  come,  and  find  iti  recompense 
In  that  just  expectation.     Wit  and  sense, 
Virtue  and  htunan  knowledge,  all  that  might 
Make  this  dull  world  a  business  of  delight, 
Are  all  combined  in  H.  S. — And  theae, 
With  some  exceptions,  which  I  need  not  tease 
I  Your  patience  by  descanting  on,  are  all 
You  and  I  know  in  London. 

I  recall 
My  thoughts,  and  bid  you  look  upon  the  night. 
As  water  does  a  sponge,  so  the  moonlight 
Fills  the  void,  hollow,  universal  air. 
What  see  you  7 — Unpavilion'd  heaven  is  fidr. 
Whether  tlie  moon,  into  her  chamber  gone» 
Leaves  midnight  to  the  golden  stan,  or  wan 
Cfimfas  with  diminish 'd  beams  the  azure  steep ; 
Or  whether  clouds  sail  o'er  the  invene  deep» 
Piloted  by  the  many-wandering  blast. 
And  the  rare  stars  rush  through  them,  dim  and  ftft 
All  this  is  beautiful  in  every  land. 
But  what  see  you  beside  ?   A  shabby  stand 
Of  hackney-coaches — a  brick  house  or  wall. 
Fencing  some  lonely  court,  white  with  the  scrawl 
Of  our  unhappy  politics  j — or  worse-—' 
A  wretched  woman  reeling  by,  whose  cuise 
Mix'd  with  the  watchman's,  partner  of  her  trade, 
You  must  accept  in  place  of  serenade — 
I  see  a  chaos  of  green  leaves  and  fruit 
Built  round  dark  caverns,  even  to  the  root 
Of  the  living  stems  who  feed  them ;  in  whose  bowers 
There  sleep  in  their  dark  dew  the  folded  flowers ; 
Beyond,  the  surface  of  the  unsickled  com 
Trembles  not  in  the  slumbering  air,  and  borae 
In  circles  quaint,  and  ever-changing  dance, 
Like  winged  stars  the  fire-flies  flash  and  glance 
Pale  in  the  open  moonshine ;  but  each  one 
Under  the  dark  trees  seems  a  little  sun, 
A  meteor  tamed ;  a  fix'd  star  gone  astray 
Ftom  die  silver  regions  of  the  milky  wmtk 
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A&r  the  Coatadino't  mmg  is  hewd. 

Rode,  but  made  tweet  l^  distance ; — and  a  bird 

Which  cannot  be  a  nightingale,  and  yet 

I  know  none  else  that  aingi  so  sweet  as  it 

At  this  late  hour ; — and  then  aU  is  still  .* — 

Now  Italy  or  London,  which  you  wiU ! 

Next  winter  you  must  pass  with  me :  Til  have 
My  house  by  that  time  tum'd  into  a  grave 
Of  dead  despondence  and  low«thoughled  care, 
And  all  the  dreams  which  our  tormentors  are. 

Oti  that  H  and were  there, 

With  every  thing  belonging  to  them  &ir ! — 
We  will  have  books ;  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek, 


Though  we  eat  little  flesh  and  diink  no  wine, 

Tet  let's  be  merry :  we'll  have  tea  and  toast ; 

Custards  Ibr  supper,  and  an  endless  host 

Of  syllabubs  and  jellies  and  minoe-pies. 

And  other  such  lady-like  luxuries, — 

Feasting  on  which  we  will  philosophize. 

Aud  we'll  have  fires  out  of  the  Grand  Duke's  wood. 

To  thaw  the  six  weeks'  winter  in  our  Mood. 

And  then  we  '11  talk  ^— what  shall  we  talk  about? 

Oh .'  there  are  themes  enough  for  many  a  bout 

Of  thougfa(«ntangled  descant; — as  to  nerves. 

With  cones  and  paraUelogrsms  and  curves, 

I  've  sworn  to  strangle  them  if  once  they  dare 

To  bother  me,r— when  you  are  with  me  there. 

And  they  shall  never  more  sip  laud'num 

From  Helicon  or  Himeros  ;* — well  come 

And  in  despite  of  *  *  *  and  of  the  devil. 

Win  make  our  friendly  philosophic  revel 

Outlast  the  leafless  time ; — till  buds  and  flowers 

Warn  the  obscure,  inevitable  hours 

Sweet  meeting  by  sad  parting  to  renew ; — 

"  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 


>;'       THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

PART  X. 

A  Sknbitivk  Plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew. 
And  it  open'd  iti  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light. 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisies  of  night 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 
like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  evei3rwhere ; 
And  each  flower  and  herh  on  Earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  fiom  the  dreams  of  iti  wintry  rest 


But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wildemea, 
like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companionlesB  Sendtive  Plant 

The  BDow-diop,  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  fiom  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet. 
And  their  breath  was  mix'd  with  firesh  odor,  sent 
IVom  the  turf)  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument 


*'}tupot,  ftom  Which  the  river  Hinera  was  named,  is, 
wiUi  some  slight  shads  of  diiRwnoe,  a  synoByme  of  Love. 


Then  the  pied  wind-flowen  and  dw  tdlip  bQ, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  sll, 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  die  stream's  nam, 
TUl  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliiMB; 

And  the  Naiad-like  Ifly  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fiur  and  pssdoo  so  pik, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremuloos  bells  is  sees 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green; 

And  the  hyacinth,  purple,  and  white,  and  Unt. 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  inleose, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the  sense; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bafli  addntf. 
Which  unveil'd  the  depth  of  her  gbwing  bitiit, 
Till,  fold  afler  Ibid,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  bc«uty  and  love  lay  bare : 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifled  up. 
As  a  Maenad,  its  moonlight-coloc^d  cop, 
Till  the  fiery  star,  whi<^  is  its  eye. 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  teitder  sky; 

And  the  jessamine  fiiint,  and  ihe  sweet  tabeiW' 
The  sweetest  flower  fiir  scent  that  blom; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  dime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  piiBie> 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inooDsiant  bono 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  bksss. 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  tbioogii 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmer'd  by. 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  gbdesod  daoR 

With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  ndJaDce. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  snd  of  idm* 
Which  led  through  the  garden  aloqg  and  tarn, 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breese. 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  bloanming  tte«s. 

Were  aU  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  biOt 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels, 
And  flowers  which  drooping  as  day  droop'd  too, 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  Uoe, 
To  roof  the  glow-wonn  firom  the  ereniRg  dew. 

And  fiom  this  undefDed  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  iQ. 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  anfoUed  ibev. 
As  ndne-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gen. 
Shone  smiling  to  Heavan,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  Ught  of  the  gentle  sun; 

For  each  one  was  inleipenetiated 

With  the  light  and  the  odor  in  neighbor  died, 

like  young  lovers  vAum  youth  and  teve  nsks «». 
Wrapp'd  and  fill'd  by  their  mutual  tmet^ 
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Bat  the  SMMitiw  Plant  which  could  give  miBll  fitiit 
Of  the  lore  which  it  felt  fiom  ttie  leaf  to  the  root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  vranted  but  it,  could  betoog  to  the  giver — 


For  the  Semntive  Flaiit  hai  no  bright  flower ; 
Radiance  and  odor  are  not  iti  dower; 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  fiiU, 
It  desues  what  it  has  not,  tiie  beautifbl ! 


The  light  vrinds  which  from  unsostaining  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  muimurings ; 
The  beams  which  dart  fium  many  a  star 
Of  the  floweri  whoae  hues  they  bear  a&r ; 


The  idnmed  insecti  swiA  and  free, 
like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  with  light  and  odor,  which 
Over  the  gleam  of  tlie  living  grssi; 


'Hie  unseen  cbuds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high. 
Then  wander  like  sptriti  among  the  spheres. 
Each  ck>ad  faint  with  the  fivgrance  it  bears  j 

The  quivering  vapon  of  dim  noontide, 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide, 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odor,  and  beam, 
Alove,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 

Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
like  windless  ctouds  o*er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  fiom  Heaven  above, 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  love, 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  ftr  more  deep^ 
And  die  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep» 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insecti  were 

dfown'd 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ; 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever  impress 
The  light  nnd  which  paves  it,  consciousness; 

{Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 

Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fiul. 

And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 

Were  miz*d  with  Ae  dreams  of  the  Sensitive  Plant) 

The  Senaitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
llpgather'd  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  iti  delight, 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  fiivorite, 
Crsdled  within  the  embrace  of  n^t 

MET  u. 

There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place, 
An  Eve  in  this  Eden ;  a  ruling  grace 
Which  to  the  fbwen,  did  they  waken  or  dream, 
Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind, 
Whoae  fbnsi  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind, 
Which,  dikiling,  had  moulded  her  mien  and  motion 
like  a  aea4lower  unfolded  beneath  the  ocean, 


Tended  the  garden  fipom  mom  to  even : 
And  die  meteors  of  thai  sublunar  Heaven, 
Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  whetf  night  walks  forth, 
Laugh'd  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the  Earth ! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race. 
But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  ftce 
Told,  whilst  the  mom  kiss'd  the  sleep  from  her  eyes. 
That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than  Paradise : 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  sweet  sake 

Had  deserted  Heaven  while  the  stari  were  awake. 

As  if  yet  around  her  he  lingering  were. 

Though  the  veil  of  daylight  conceaPd  him  fhxn  her. 

Her  step  seem'd  to  pity  the  grass  it  prest; 
Ton  might  hear  by  the  heaving  of  her  breast. 
That  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pleasure  there  and  left  passion  behind. 

And  wherever  her  airy  fbotitep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  fmn  the  grasiy  sod 
Elrased  iti  light  vestige,  with  slmdowy  sweep. 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  darit-green  deep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden  sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet; 
I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingeri  through  all  their  frame. 

She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  widi  the  suimy  beam ; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  die  railk  of  the  diuiider-ahowets. 

She  lifled  their  heads  with  her  tender  hands. 
And  sustain'd  them  with  rods  and  osier  bands ; 
If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infanti,  she 
Could  never  have  nurMd  them  more  tenderly. 

And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms, 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms. 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  wooG 
Into  the  rough  woods  fiir  aloof. 

In  a  basket,  of  grasMS  and  wild  flowers  full 
The  fieshest  her  gende  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banish'd  insecti,  whose  intent. 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent 

But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris. 
Whose  padi  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft  moths  that  kiss 
The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not,  did  she 
Mtke  her  attendant  angels  be. 

And  nftny  an  antenatal  tomb, 
Where  bntterfliee  dream  of  the  life  to  come. 
She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 

This  feirest  creature  fiom  earliest  spring 
Thus  moved  through  the  garden  ministoring 
All  die  sweet  season  of  summer-tide, 
And  ere  the  first  leaf  look'd  brown— she  died ! 
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>ART   III. 

Three  days  the  flowen  of  the  garden  fair, 
like  ttan  when  the  moon  is  awaken'd,  were. 
Or  the  waves  of  Baia,  ere  luminous 
She  floats  up  through  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  chant, 
And  the  steps  of  the  bearers,  heavy  and  slow. 
And  the  sohi  of  the  mourners  deep  and  low ; 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath. 
And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  death. 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank. 
Sent  through  the  pores  of  the  coffin  plank ; 

The  dark  grass,  and  the  flowers  among  the  grass, 
Were  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did  pass ; 
From  their  sighs  the  wind  caught  a  mournful  tone, 
And  sate  in  the  pines,  and  gave  groan  for  groan. 

The  garden,  once  fair,  became  cold  and  foul, 
like  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  been  its  soul ; 
Which  at  first  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep. 
Then  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap 
To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weep. 

Swifl  summer  into  the  autumn  flow'd, 
And  frost  in  the  mist  of  the  morning  rode, 
.  Thoug)i  the  noonday  sun  look*d  clear  and  bright. 
Mocking  the  spoil  of  the  secret  night 

The  rose-leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow, 
Paved  the  turf  and  the  mooB  below. 
The  lilies  were  drooping,  and  white,  and  wan* 
like  the  head  and  the  skin  of  a  dying  man. 

And  Indian  plants,  of  scent  and  hue 
The  sweetest  that  ever  were  fed  on  dew. 
Leaf  after  leaf,  day  after  day. 
Were  mass'd  into  the  common  clay. 

And  the  leaves,  brown,  yellow,  and  gray,  and  red. 
And  white  with  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead** 
Like  troops  of  ghosts  on  the  dry  vtrind  post; 
Their  whistling  noise  made  the  birds  aghast 

And  the  'gusty  winds  waked  the  winged  seeds, 
Oat  of  their  birth-place  of  ugly  weeds. 
Till  they  clung  round  many  a'  sweet  flower's  stem. 
Which  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 

The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 
Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were  set; 
And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there. 
As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air. 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  broken  stalks. 
Were  bent  and  tangled  acroas  the  walks ; 
And  the  leafless  net-work  of  parasite  bowers 
Mass*d  into  ruin,  and  all  sweet  flowers. 


Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  the  snow. 
All  lothelieat  weeds  began  to  grow. 
Whose  coarse  leaves  were  spla&'d  with  many  a  speck, 
like  the  water-snake's  belly  and  the  toad's  back. 


And  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank. 
And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemkKk  duk 
Stretch'd  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 
And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  tfsak. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  verse  feds  loth, 
Fill'd  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth. 
Prickly,  and  pulpona,  and  blistering,  sad  Uoe. 
livid,  and  starr'd  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  agarics  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  mould, 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  gromul  ooM; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  aninattd  * 

Their  maas  rotted  off  them,  flake  by  fiske. 
Till  the  thick  stalk  stuck  like  a  murderer'i  iakf ; 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  higt 
Infecting  the  winds  that  vrander  by. 

Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum. 
IMade  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dumb, 
And  at  its  outlet,  flags  huge  as  stakes 
Damm'd  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  water«ik» 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  wai  rtill, 
The  vapon  arose  which  have  airength  to  kill  • 
At  mom  they  wore  seen,  at  noon  they  were  w, 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  could  neb. 

And  unctuous  meteors  from  spray  to  spny 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noonday 
Unseen ;  every  branch  on  which  they  sfit 
By  a  venomous  blight  was  bum'd  sod  bit. 


The  Sensitive  Plant,  like  one  forbid. 
Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 
Of  its  folded  leaves,  which  together  grew, 
Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  froien  glue- 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  bnncbei  mb 
By  the  heavy  ax  of  the  blast  were  hewn; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every  pow. 
As  blood  to  a  heart  that  will  beat  no  wan. 

For  Winter  came :  the  wind  was  hit  whip^ 
One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip: 
He  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hilli« 
And  they  clank'd  at  his  girdle  like  nsoadeii 

His  breath  was  a  chain  which  without «iw»l 
The  earth,  and  the  air.  and  the  water  b*iw; 
He  came,  fiercely  driven  in  his  chaiioiArtM 
By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  arctic  sooe 

Then  the  weeds  which  were  fcnM  «f  ^'^^  ^ 
Fled  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  benesib. 
Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  fiom  fia< 
Waa  but  like  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost! 

And  under  the  loola  of  the  Senitive  Ito 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  ynai- 
The  biitb  diopp'd  stiflT  fiom  die  fi«* J?V.  ^ 

knA  vspn  noncrht  in  Att  hamnchM  BaUd  •O" 


And  were  caught  in  the  brandies 
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Pint  tbei»  came  down  a  thawing  rain, 
And  its  dull  diopa  froze  on  the  bought  again. 
Then  there  ataani'd  up  a  freeang  dew 
¥niich  to  the  drope  of  the  thaw-rain  grew ; 

And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wandering  about 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  emelt  a  dead  cUld  out. 
Shook  the  bougha  thus  laden,  and  heavy  and  itifl^ 
And  8napp*d  them  off  with  hia  rigid  grik 

When  winter  had  gone  and  ipring  came  back. 

The  Sensitive  Plant  waa  a  leafless  wreck ; 

But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and  docks,  and 

dameli^ 
Rose  like  the  dead  from  their  ruin'd  chamels. 

CONCLUSION. 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
Era  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
Now  ielt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind. 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scatter'd  love,  as  stars  do  light, 
Found  sadnen,  where  it  left  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife. 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem, 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream, 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  if  one  considers  it. 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be, 
Uke  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair. 
And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odors  there. 
In  truth  have  never  pass'd  away : 
Tis  we,  'tis  ours,  are  changed ;  not  they. 

For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 
There  is  no  death  nor  change :  their  might 
Fxceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
Nu  light,  being  themselves  obscure. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  SEA. 

T  IS  the  terror  of  tempest    The  rags  of  the  sail 
Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  fierce  gale : 
From  the  stark  night  of  vapors  the  dim  rain  is  driven. 
And  when  lightning  is  loosed,  like  a  deluge  from  heaven, 
She  sees  the  black  trunks  of  the  water-spouts  spin. 
And  blend,  as  if  heaven  was  mining  in. 
Which  they  seem'd  to  sustain  with  their  terrible  maas 
As  if  ocean  had  sunk  from  beneath  them :  they  pass 
To  their  graves  in  the  deep  with  an  earthq  uake  of  sound, 
And  the  waves  and  the  thunders,  made  silent  around, 
I/cave  the  wind  to  ifei  echo.    The  vessel,  now  toes'd 
Through  the  low-trailing  rack  of  the  tempest,  is  lost 
In  the  skirts  of  the  diunder^loud :  now  down  die  sweep 
Of  the  wind-cloven  wave  to  the  chasm  of  the  deep 
It  sinks,  and  the  walls  of  Uie  watery  vale 
Whose  depths  of  dread  calm  are  unmoved  by  the  gale. 
Dim  mirrors  of  ruin  hang  gleaming  about ; 
While  the  surf,  like  a  chaos  of  stats,  like  a  rout 


Of  death-flames,  like  whiripools  of  fire-flowing  irao. 
With  splendor  and  terror  the  black  ship  environ ; 
Or  like  sulphur-flakes  hurl'd  from  a  mine  of  pale  fira. 
In  fountains  spout  o'er  it    In  many  a  spire 
The  pyramid-billows,  with  white  points  of  brine. 
In  the  cope  of  the  lightning  inconstantly  shine, 
As  piercing  the  sky  ftom  the  floor  of  the  sea. 
Hie  great  ship  seems  splitting!  it  cracks  as  a  tree. 
While  an  earthquake  is  splintering  its  root,  ere  the  blast 
Of  the  whirlwind  that  stript  it  of  branches  has  past 
The  intense  thunder-balls  which  are  raining  fioa 

heaven 
Have  shattered  its  mast,  and  it  stands  black  and  riven. 
The  chinks  suck  destruction.    The  heavy  dead  hulk 
On  the  living  sea  rolls  an  inanimate  bulk, 
Like  a  corpse  on  the  clay  which  is  hung'ring  to  Ibid 
Its  corruption  around  it    Meanwhile,  from  the  hold, 
One  deck  is  burst  up  from  the  waters  bebw. 
And  it  spUts  like  the  ice  when  the  thaw-braezes  blow 
O'er  the  lakes  of  the  desert !  Who  sit  on  the  other? 
Is  that  all  the  crew  that  Ue  burying  each  other, 
like  the  dead  in  a  breach,  round  the  foremost?  Are 

those 
Twin  tigers,  who  burst,  when  the  waters  arose. 
In  the  agony  of  terror,  their  chains  in  the  bold 
(What  now  makes  them  tame,  is  what  then  made 

them  bold) ; 
Who  crouch'd,  side  by  side,  and  have  driven,  like  a 

crank. 
The  deep  grip  of  their  claws  through  the  vibrating 

planik? 
Are  these  all?  Nine  weeks  the  tall  vessel  had  Iain 
On  the  windleai  expanse  of  the  watery  plain. 
Where  the  death-darting  sun  cast  no  shadow  at  noon. 
And  there  seem'd  to  be  fu«  in  the  beams  of  the  moon. 
Till  a  lead-color'd  fog  gather'd  up  from  the  deep. 
Whose  breath  was  quick  pestilence ;  dien,  the  cold 

sleep 
Crept,  hke  bHght  through  the  ears  of  a  thick  field  of 

com. 
O'er  the  populous  vessel.    And  even  and  mom, 
With  their  hammoclu  for  coffins  the  seamen  aghast 
like  dead  men  the  dead  limbs  of  their  comrades  cast 
Down  the  deep,which  closed  on  them  above  and  around. 
And  the  sharks  and  the  dog-fish  their  grave-clothes 

unbound. 
And  were  glutted  Hke  Jews  with  this  manna  rein'd 

down 
From  God  on  their  wildemess.    One  after  one 
The  mariners  died ;  on  the  eve  of  this  day, 
When  the  tempest  was  gathering  in  cloudy  amy. 
But  seven  reraain'd.    Six  the  thunder  had  smitten. 
And  they  lie  black  as  mummies  on  which  Time  has 

written 
His  soom  of  the  embalmer ;  the  seventh,  from  the  deck 
An  oak  splinter  pierced  through  his  breast  and  his  back, 
And  hung  out  to  the  tempest,  a  wreck  on  the  wreck. 
No  more  ?  At  the  helm  sits  a  woman  more  fair 
Than  heaven,  when,  unbmding  its  star-braided  hair. 
It  sinks  with  the  sun  on  the  earth  and  the  sea. 
She  clasps  a  bright  child  on  her  upgather'd  knee. 
It  laughs  at  the  lightning,  it  mocks  the  mix'd  thunder 
Of  the  air  and  the  sea,  with  desire  and  with  wonder 
It  is  beckoning  the  tigers  to  rise  and  come  near. 
It  would  play  with  those  eyes  where  the  radiance  of  fear 
Is  outshining  the  meteon ;  its  bosom  beats  high. 
The  heart-fire  of  pleasure  has  kindled  its  eye ; 
While  its  mother's  is  lustreless.  "Smile  not  my  child, 
But  sleep  deeply  and  siK'eetly,  and  so  be  beguiled 
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Of  the  pang  that  awaits  us,  whatever  that  be. 
So  dreadful  since  thou  must  divide  it  with  me ! 
Dream,  sleep!  this  pale  bloasom,  thy  cradle  and  bed. 
Will  it  rock  thee  not,  infant?  Tis  beating  with  dread! 
Alas !  what  is  life,  what  is  death,  what  are  we. 
That  when  the  ship  sinks  we  no  longer  may  be  f 
What!  to  see  thee  no  more,  and  to  feel  thee  no  moref 
To  be  after  life  what  we  have  been  before  t 
Not  to  touch  those  sweet  hands?  Not  to  look  go  those 

eyes. 
Those  lips,  and  that  hair,  all  that  smiling  disguise 
Thou  3ret  wearest,  sweet  spirit,  which  I,  day  by  day, 
Havesolongcall*dmy  child,  but  which  now  fades  away 
like  a  rainbow,  and  I  the  fiillen  shower?"  Lo!  the 

ship 
Is  settling,  it  topples,  the  leeward  ports  dip ; 
The  tigers  leap  up  when  they  feel  the  slow  brine 
Crawling  inch  by  inch  on  Uiem;  hair,  ears,  limbs, 

and  eyne, 
Stand  rigid  with  horror;  a  loud,  long,  hoaise  cry 
Bursts  at  once  from  their  vitals  tremendously. 
And  'tis  home  down  the  mountainous  vale  of  the 

wave. 
Rebounding,  like  thunder,  £rom  crag  to  cave, 
Mix'd  with  the  clash  of  the  lashing  rain. 
Hurried  on  by  the  might  of  the  hurricane : 
The  hurricane  came  from  the  west,  and  past  on 
By  the  path  of  the  gate  of  the  eastern  sun, 
iSransversely  dividing  the  stream  of  the  storm ; 
As  an  arrowy  serpent,  pursuing  the  fbim 
Of  an  elephant,  bursts  through  the  brakes  of  the  waste. 
Black  as  a  connorant  the  screaming  blast. 
Between  ocean  and  heaven,  like  an  ocean,  past. 
Till  it  came  to  the  clouds  on  the  verge  of  the  world. 
Which,  based  on  the  sea  and  to  heaven  upouri'd, 
like  columns  and  walhi  did  surround  and  sustain 
The  dome  of  the  tempest;  it  rent  them  in  twain. 
As  a  flood  rends  its  barriers  of  mountainous  crag  : 
And  the  dense  clouds  in  many  a  ruin  and  rag, 
like  the  stones  of  a  temple  ere  earthquake  has  past, 
like  the  dust  of  its  fall,  on  the  whirlwind  are  cast ; 
They  are  scattered  like  fbam  on  the  torrent;  and  wheie 
The  wind  has  bunt  out  through  the  chasm,  from  the  air 
Of  clear  morning,  the  beams  of  the  sunrise  flow  in, 
Unimpeded,  keen,  golden,  and  crsnrtaliine. 
Banded  armies  of  light  and  of  air;  at  one  gate 
They  encounter,  but  interpenetrate. 
And  that  breach  in  the  tempest  is  widening  away. 
And  the  caverns  of  cloud  aro  torn  up  by  the  day, 
And  the  fierce  winds  are  sinking  wiUi  weary  wingi, 
Lull'd  by  the  motion  and  murmurings. 
And  the  long  glassy  heave  of  the  rocking  sea. 
And  overhead  glorious,  but  dreadful  to  see. 
The  wrecks  of  the  tempest,  like  vapors  of  gold. 
Are  consuming  in  sunrise.  The  heap'd  waves  behold 
The  deep  calm  of  blue  heaven  dilating  above. 
And,  like  passions  made  still  by  the  presence  of  Love, 
Beneath  the  clear  surface  refli»cting  it  slide 
Tremulous  with  soft  influence ;  extending  its  tide 
From  the  Andes  to  Adas,  round  mountain  and  isle. 
Round  seapbirds  and  wrecks,  paved  with  heaven's 

azure  smile. 
The  wide  world  of  waters  is  vibrating.    Where 
Is  the  ship  ?  On  the  verge  of  the  wave  where  it  lay 
One  tiger  is  mingled  in  ghastly  aflray 
With  a  sea-snake.    The  foam  and  the  smoke  of  the 

battle 
the  clear  air  with  sun-bows ;  the  jar,  and  the 

ratde 


Of  solid  bones  cmsh'd  by  the  infinite 
Of  the  snake's  adamantine  volaptomisDw; 
And  the  hum  of  the  hot  blood  thst  ipouli  and  nin 
Where  the  gripe  of  the  tiger  has  wounded  tbe  vtba 
Swoln  with  rage,  strength,  and  efibrt;  the  whiil  and 

the  spUuh 
As  of  some  hideous  engine  whose  brusB  teeth  mA 
The  thin  winds  and  soft  waves  mto  thnnder!  dte 

screams 
And  hissings  crawl  fest  o'er  the  smooth  oceuMtntss. 
Each  sound  like  a  centipede.   Near  thii  cammMn, 
A  blue  shark  is  hanging  within  the  Uoe  oceo, 
The  fin-winged  tomb  of  the  victor.  Theotber 
Is  winning  his  way  from  the  frte  of  hii  brotfaer, 
To  his  own  with  die  speed  of  despair.  Ix>!  t  tmt 
Advances;  twelve  rowers  with  the  impnbe of  ifaoagbt 
Urge  on  the  keen  keel,  the  brine  ibeini.  At(he«m 
Three  marksmen  stand  levelling.  Hot  boDed  bon 
In  the  breast  of  the  dger,  which  yet  been  bim  (B 
To  his  refuge  and  ruin.    One  fiagment  ikne, 
'TIS  dwindling  and  sinking,  tis  now  afanort  gone, 
Of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  peeis  out  of  tb«iB8. 
With  her  left  hand  ahe  grasps  it  impetnooaly. 
With  her  right  she  sustainsherfiurin&nt.  Detthjes/. 
Love,  Beauty,  are  mix'd  in  the  atmoipbera, 
Which  trembles  and  burm  with  the  ferrordf  dnw 
Around  her  wild  eyes,  her  bright  hand,  and  h«r  has!. 
like  a  meteor  of  light  o'er  the  waten!  her  child 
Is  yet  smiling,  and  playing,  and  mnrararin|:s><B>iJ« 
The  false  deep  ero  the  storm.  like  a  sMer  sod  bnth« 
The  child  and  the  ocean  still  smile  on  each  other, 
Whilst 


ODE  TO  HEAVEN. 

CBXSKD5  OP  snUTS. 

FUST  spiarr. 


Palacb-koof  of  doudleai  nigfati! 
Paradise  of  golden  lights! 

Deep,  inomeasurable,  vast, 
Which  art  now,  and  which  wert  theal 

Of  the  present  and  the  psst, 
Of  the  €temal  where  and  when. 

Presence-chamber,  temple,  bone. 

EverK^anopying  dome. 

Of  acts  and  ages  yet  to  come! 

Glorious  shapes  have  life  in  thee, 
Eardi,  and  all  earth's  company; 

living  globes  which  ever  thioof 
Thy  deep  diaaans  and  wildeneaaea; 

And  green  worlds  that  glide  skng; 
And  sw^  stars  with  flashing  tnm^i 

And  icy  moons  most  cold  snd  bright, 

And  migfaty  sum  beyond  the  nifbt. 

Atoms  of  intensest  light 

Even  thy  name  is  as  a  god, 
Heaven!  fcr  thou  art  the  abode 

Of  that  power  which  is  the  glsH 
Wherein  man  his  nature  sees. 

Generations  as  they  pass 
Worship  thee  with  bended  koeea 

Their  unremaining  gods  and  they 

like  a  river  roll  away : 

Thou  lemainest  such  alway. 
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SKCOND  SnUT. 

Thou  91%  but  the  mind's  fint  chamber, 
Round  which  ito  young  fimciee  clamber, 

like  weak  inaecto  in  a  cave, 
lighted  up  by  aialactitea ; 

But  the  portal  of  the  grave. 
Where  a  world  of  new  delights 

Will  make  thy  best  glories  seem 

But  a  dim  and  noonday  gleam 

From  the  shadow  of  a  dream ! 

THIRD  PPIHIT. 

Peaoe !  the  abyss  is  wreathed  with  aoom 

At  your  presumption,  atom-bom! 
What  is  heaven  ?  and  what  are  ye 

Who  its  brief  expanse  inherit  7 
What  are  suns  and  spheres  which  flee 

With  the  instinct  of  that  spirit 
Of  which  ye  are  but  a  part  f 
Drops  which  Nature's  mighty  heart 
Drives  through  thinnest  veins.    Depart! 

What  is  heaven  f  a  globe  of  dew, 
Filling  in  the  morning  new 

Some  eyed  flower,  whose  young  leaves  waken 
On  an  nninu^ned  world : 

Constellated  suns  unshaken. 
Orbits  measureless  are  furi'd 

In  Aat  frail  and  fiuling  sphere. 

With  ten  milfions  gathered  &ere. 

To  tremble,  gleam,  and  disappear. 


ODE  TO  THE  WESTT  WIND.* 

L 

O  WILD  West  Wind!  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being! 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Tellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilenccvstricken  multitudes :  O,  dura. 
Who  charioteet  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

Hie  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  gmve,  lihtil 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
[Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odofs,  plain  and  hill : 

iVild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  ever]rwhere ; 
Oettroyer  and  preserver ;  hear,  O,  hear ! 

i* 

*  Tbis  poem  wis  coneeived  and  chiefly  written  in  a 
rood  that  skirts  the  Arno,  near  FkMrenee,  and  on  a  day 
rben  that  tempestnoas  wind,  whose  temperature  is  at 
»nce  mild  and  animating,  waseolleeting  the  vapors  which 
oar  dowB  tlie  antamnal  rains.  They  began,  as  I  foresaw, 
t  sanaet  with  a  violent  tempest  of  hail  and  rain,  attend* 
d  by  that  magnificent  thunder  and  lightning  peculiar  to 
ie  Ciaalpine  regions. 

Tbe  pfaenomenon  aUaded  to  at  the  conclusion  of  tlw 
liird  stmnza  is  well  known  to  naturalists.  The  vegeutlon 
t  ibe  bott<Nn  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  and  of  lakes,  sympa- 
Insee  with  that  of  the  land  in  tbe  change  of  seasons,  and  is 
ooaeqnently  influenced  by  the  winds  which  announce  it 

3H 


IL 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  commo- 
tion. 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  an  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  suiiace  of  thine  airy  surge, 
like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Menad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  flie  horiaon  to  the  lenith's  height, 

Tlie  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Tlxm  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  tibe  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Valeted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  raiik,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst:  O,  hear! 

m. 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lull'd  by  the  coil  of  his  ciystalline  streams. 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiss's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  senae  faints  picturing  iheml — ^Thou, 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  fliemselves  into  chasms,  while  &r  below 
The  sea  blooms,  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear. 
And  tromble  and  despoU  themselves :  O,  hear ! 

.  IV. 

If  I  were  a  dea4  leaf  thou  mightest  bear ; 

If  I  were  a  swifl  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  shpre 


The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O,  uncontrollable !  If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  tl^  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 

Scarce  seem'd  a  vision ;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  diuB  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  lea^  a  cloud ! 
I  ftll  upon  the  thom  of  life !  I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chain'd  and  bow'd 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

V. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  ila  own ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 
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Will  take  from  both  •  deep»  •tttnmnal  tone. 
Sweet,  though  in  eadneii.    Be  thou,  tpirit  fierce. 
My  spirit !  Be  thou  me,  impetuoui  one ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  univerM 
like  laither'd  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birdi ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  aa  from  an  unextinguish'd  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawaken'd  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !  O,  wind. 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Sprung  be  far  behind  7 


ODE  TO  UBEBTY. 

Tet,  Freedom,  yet  thy  banner  torn  but  fljiag. 
Streams  like  a  tbaodei*storm  against  tbe  wind. 


AN  ODE, 

WUTTEN,  OCTOBCK,  1819,  BEFORl  THC  aPANIAKDfl 
HAD  aSCOVXRKD  THJBUl  UBXBTY. 

Arisk,  arise,  arise ! 
There  is  blood  on  the  earth  that  denies  ye 
bread; 
Be  your  wounds  like  eyes 
To  weep  for  the  dead,  the  dead,  the  dead« 
What  other  grief  were  it  just  to  pay  f 
Your  sons,  your  wives,  your  brethren,  were  they ; 
Who  said  they  were  slam  on  the  battle  day  f 


Awaken,  awaken,  awaken ! 
The  slave  and  the  tyrant  are  twin-bom  foes ; 

Be  the  cold  chains  shaken 
To  the  dust  where  your  kindred  repose,  repose ! 
Their  bones  in  the  grave  will  start  and  move, 
When  they  hear  the  voices  of  those  they  love, 
Most  loud  in  the  holy  combat  above. 


Wave,  wave  high  the  banner ! 
When  freedom  is  riding  to  conquest  by : 

Though  the  slaves  that  fan  her 
Be  famine  and  toil,  giving  sigh  for  sigh. 
And  ye  who  attend  her  imperial  car, 
lift  not  your  hands  in  the  banded  war. 
But  in  her  defence  whose  children  ye  are. 


Gbry,  glory,  glory. 
To  those  who  have  greatly  sufier'd  and  done! 

Never  name  in  story 
Was  greater  than  that  which  ye  shall  have  won. 
Conquerors  have  oonquer*d  their  foes  alone. 
Whose  revenge,  pride,  and  power  they  have  over- 
thrown: 
Ride  ye,  more  victorious,  over  your  own. 

Bind,  Und  every  brow 
With  coronals  of  violet,  ivy,  and  pine : 

Hide  the  bIood<€tains  now 
With  hues  which  sweet  nature  has  made  divine : 
Green  strength,  azure  hope,  and  eternity: 
But  let  not  the  pansy  among  them  be ; 
Ye  were  injured,  and  that  means  memory. 


I. 

A  OLOEiom  people  vibrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  nations :  liberty 
From  heart  to  heart,  fiom  tower  to  tower,  o'er 

Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky, 
Gleam*d.    My  soul  spum*d  the  chains  of  its 
And,  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  suig. 
Clothed  itself,  sublime  and  strong; 
As  a  young  eagle  soaia  the  nxMning  dooda 
Hovering  inverse  o'er  its  accostom'd  prey ; 

Till  from  its  station  in  the  heaven  of  fame 

The  Spirit's  whirlwind  rapt  it,  and  the  ray 

Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  living  flame 

Which  paves  the  void  was  fnNa  behind  it  flong 

As  foiun  from  a  ship's  swiftness,  when  there 

A  voice  out  of  the  deep :  I  will  record  the 


II. 

The  Sun  and  the  serenest  Moon  sprang  Ibrtfa  : 

The  burning  stars  of  the  abyss  ware  hnri'd 
Into  the  depths  of  heaven.    The  dndal  ear^ 

That  isUmd  in  the  ocean  of  the  wortd. 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  all-sustaining  air ; 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  curse. 
For  thou  wert  not :  but  power  from  worn  prodocnti 
worse, 

The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there. 

And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery  fonns. 
And  there  was  war  among  them,  and  despair 

Within  them,  raging  without  tnioe  or  terms : 
The  bosom  of  their  violated  none 

Groan'd,  for  beasts  warr'd  on  beasta,  and  wcNim 


on  worms. 
And  men  on  men ;  each  heart  was 
storms. 

III. 


hell  or 


Man,  the  imperial  shape,  then  multiplied 

His  generations  under  the  pavilion 
Of  the  Sun's  throne :  palace  and  pyramid. 

Temple  and  prison,  to  mat^  a  swarmii^  oulU<m. 
Were,  as  to  mountain-wolves  their  ragged  cavra. 
This  human  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cunning.  bUnd,  and  rode. 
For  thou  wert  not;  but  o'er  ike  popubus  aolitode. 
like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  wsvet. 

Hung  tyranny ;  beneath. «aie  deified 
The  sister-pest,  congregaior  of  slaves ; 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide. 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and  Uood. 
Till  with  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are  dyrd. 
Drove  the  astonish'd  herds  of  men  from  every  side 

IV. 

The  nodding  promonlories,  and  blue  islei, 

And  cloud>like  mountains,  and  dividuoui  wim 

Of  Greece,  bask'd  glorious  in  the  open  nulei 
Of  fikvoring  heaven :  from  their  encbanlcd  csves 
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Dphetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody 
On  the  tmapprehennve  wild. 
The  vine,  the  corn,  the  olive  mild, 
«w  savage  yet*  to  human  uae  unreconciled ; 
And,  like  unfolded  flowera  beneath  the  lea, 

Like  the  man's  thought  dark  in  the  in&nt'>  brain, 
Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  ^hat  is  to  be. 

Art's  deathleti  dreams  lay  veil'd  by  many  a  vein 
r  Parian  stone ;  and  yet  a  speechless  <^ld, 
Verse  murmur'd,  and  Philosophy  did  strain 
er  lidless  eyes  for  thee ;  when  o*er  the  iEgean  main 


V. 

thena  arose :  a  city  such  as  vision 
Builds  from  the  purple  crags  and  silver  towers 
r  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 
Of  kingliest  masonry :  the  ocean-floors 
hve  it ;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it ; 
Its  portals  ara  inhabited 
By  thnnder-Boned  winds,  each  head 
^thin  its  cloudy  winga  with  sun-fire  garlanded, 
A  divine  work !  Athens  diviner  yet 

Gleam'd  with  its  crest  of  columns,  on  the  will 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set ; 
For  thou  wert,  and  thine  all-creative  skill 
'eopled  with  forms  that'nSock  the  eternal  dead 
In  marble  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  latest  oncle. 


VI. 

Vithin  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  river 

Its  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
mmovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away ! 
!*he  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 

With  an  earth-awakening  blast 
luough  the  caverns  of  the  past ; 
teligion  veils  her  eyes ;  Oppression  shrinks  aghast : 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  love  and  wonder. 
Which  soars  where  Expectation  never  flew, 
Rending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asunder! 
One  ocean  foeds  the  clouds,  and  streams,  and 
dew; 
kie  sun  illumines  heaven ;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos,  ever  new, 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  delight  renew. 


VII. 

rhen  Rome  was,  and  from  thy  deep  bosom  fidrest, 
like  a  wolfcub  from  a  Cadmaean  M»nad,* 

3)0  drew  the  milk  of  greatness,  though  thy  dearest 
From  that  E^ysian  food  was  yet  unwean'd ; 

ind  many  a  deed  of  terrible  uprightness 
By  thy  sweet  love  was  sanctified ; 
And  in  thy  smile,  and  by  Ay  side, 

Isintly  CamilluB  lived,  and  firm  Atilius  died. 
But  when  tean  stain*d  thy  robe  of  vestal  whitenev. 
And  gold  profaned  thy  capitolian  throne, 
Thou  didst  desert,  with  spirit-winged  Ughtness, 
The  senate  of  the  tyrants :  they  sunk  {vone 

laves  of  one  tyrant :  Palatinus  sigh'd 
Faint  echoes  of  Ionian  song ;  that  tone 
Thou  didst  delay  to  hear,  lamenting  to  divwn. 

*  Bee  the  Bacche  of  Euripides. 


vra. 

From  what  Hyrcanian  glen  or  fiumn  hill. 
Or  piny  promontory  of  the  Arctic  main. 
Or  utmost  islet  inaccessible. 

Didst  thou  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign. 
Teaching  the  woods  and  waves,  and  desert  rocks. 
And  every  Naiad's  ice-cold  um. 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stem. 
Of  that  sublimest  lore  which  man  had  dared  unlearn  f 
For  neither  didst  thou  watch  the  wizard  flocks 

Of  the  Scald's  dreams,  nor  hauntthe  Druid'ssleep. 
What  if  the  tears  rain'd  thtough  thy  shatter'd  tocks 
Were  quickly  dried  f  for  thou  didst  groan,  not 
weep. 
When  from  its  sea  of  death  to  kill  and  bum, 
The  Galilean  serpent  forth  did  creep. 
And  made  thy  world  an  undistinguishable  heap 


DC. 

A  thousand  yean  the  Earth  cried.  Where  art  thou  f 

And  then  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  fell 
On  Saxon  Alfred's  olive-cinctured  brow : 
And  many  a  warrior-peopled  citadel, 
like  rocks  which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  flat  deep. 
Arose  in  sacred  Italy, 
Frowning  o'er  the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  kings,  and  priests,  and  slaves,  in  tower-crown'd 
nugesty; 
That  multitudinous  anarchy  did  sweep. 

And  burst  around  their  walls,  like  idle  fbam. 
Whilst  from  the  human  spirit's  deepest  deep. 
Strange  melody  with  love  and  awe  strack  dumb 
Dissonant  arms ;  and  Art,  which  cannot  die. 
With  divine  wand  traced  on  our  earthly  home 
Fit  imagery  to  pave  heaven's  everlasting  dome. 

X. 

Thou  huntress  swifter  than  the  Moon!  thou  terror 

Of  tfie  world's  wolves !  thou  bearer  of  the  quiver. 
Whose  sun-like  shafls  pierce  tempest-winged  Error, 

As  light  may  pierce  the  clouds  when  they  dissever 
In  the  calm  regions  of  the  orient  day ! 

Luther  caught  thy  wakening  glance : 
like  lightning,  from  his  leaden  lance 
Reflected,  it  dissolved  the  visions  of  the  trance 
In  which,  as  in  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay ; 

And  England's  prophets  hail'd  thee  ss  their  queen, 
In  songs  whose  music  cannot  pass  away. 
Though  it  must  flow  for  ever :  not  unseen 
Before  the  spirit'sighted  countenance 
Of  Milton  didst  thou  pass,  from  the  sad  scene 
Beyond  whose  night  he  saw,  with  a  dejected  mien. 

XI. 

The  eager  houn  and  unraluctant  3rean 

As  on  a  dawn-iUumined  mountain  stood. 
Trampling  to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and  iean^ 

Darkening  each  other  with  their  multitude. 
And  cried  aloud,  liberty !   Indignation 
Answer'd  Pity  from  her  cave ; 
Death  grew  pale  within  the  grave. 
And  desolation  howl'd  to  the  destroyer,  Save ! 
When  like  heaven's  sun,  girt  by  the  exhalation 

Of  its  own  glorious  light,  thou  didst 
Chasing  thy  foes  from  nation  unto  nation 
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Like  fhadowi :  at  if  day  had  doren  the  akiM 
At  dreaming  midnight  o'er  the  weatem  wave. 
Men  itarted,  ataggering  with  a  glad  aarpriae, 
Under  the  lii^tnin^i  of  thine  nnftmiliar  eyea. 

xn. 

Thou  heaven  of  earth !  whatspella  could  pall  Oiee  then. 

In  ominous  eclipae  f  A  thousand  yean^ 
Bred  from  the  slime  of  deep  oppreaaion'a  den. 

Dyed  dl  thy  liquid  light  with  blood  and  tean. 
Till  thy  sweet  stari  could  weep  the  stain  away. 
How  like  Bacchanals  of  blood 
Round  France,  the  ghastly  vintage,  stood 
Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  folly's  mitred  brood! 
When  one,  like  them,  but  mightier  lar  than  they. 
The  Anarch  of  thine  own  bewilder'd  powera, 
Roae :  armies  mingled  in  obscure  array 

like  clouds  with  clouds,  darkening  the  aocred 
bowers 
Of  serene  heaven.    He,  by  the  pest  pursued, 
Resti  with  those  dead,  but  unibrgotten  hours, 
Whose  ghosts  scare  victor  kings  in  their  ancestral 
towers. 

xm. 

England  yet  rieepa :  was  she  not  call'd  of  old  f 

Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling  thunder 
Vesuvius  wakens  ^ina,  and  the  cold 

Snow-crags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in  sunder: 
O'er  the  lit  waves  every  iEoIian  isle 
From  Pithecusa  to  Pelorus 
Howls,  and  leapa,  and  glares  in  chorua : 
lliey  cry.  Be  dim,  ye  lamps  of  heaven  auqiended 
o'er  us. 
Her  chaina  are  threads  of  gold,  she  need  but  smile 
And  they  dissolve ;  but  Spain's  were  linksof  steel. 
Till  bit  to  dust  by  virtue's  keenest  file. 
Twins  of  a  single  destiny !  appeal 
To  the  eternal  years  enflircmed  before  us, 
In  the  dim  West ;  impress  us  fW>m  a  seal, 
All  ye  have  thought  and  done !  Hme  candot  dare 
oooceaL 

XIV. 
Tomb  of  Arminios !  render  up  thy  dead. 

Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  watch-tower's  stafl^ 
His  sool  may  atream  over  the  tyrant's  head ! 

Thy  victory  afaall  be  his  epitaph. 
Wild  Bacchanal  of  truth's  nrjrsterious  wine, 
King-deluded  Germany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 
Why  do  we  fisar  at  hope  f  thou  art  already  free ! 
.  And  tiiou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  divine 

And  i^orious  world !  thou  flowery  wilderness! 
Thou  island  of  eternity !  thou  shrine 

Where  desolation,  clothed  with  loveliness, 
Worships  the  thing  thou  wert !  O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart ;  repreas 
The  beasts  who  make  their  dens  thy  sacred  palaces. 

XV. 

O,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  unne 
Of  ****  into  the  dust!  or  write  it  there. 

So  that  this  blot  upon  the  .page  of  fame 

Were  as  a  aerpent's  path,  which  the  light  air 

Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  close  behind ! 
Ye  the  oracle  have  heard : 


Left  the  victory-flashing  sword. 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  diis  foul  gordian  wad. 
Which  weak  itself  as  stubble,  yet  can  bind 

Into  a  mass,  Irrefiragably  fiim. 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  noankiDd; 
The  aound  has  poiaon  in  it,  'tis  the  mptrm 
Of  what  makea  lifo  foul,  cankeroos,  and  abhoiT*d; 
Disdain  not  tliou,  at  thine  appointed  term. 
To  aet  thine  armed  heel  on  this  reluctant  wons 

XVI. 

0^  diat  &e  wise  from  their  bright  minds  wooU  }ds& 

Such  lamps  within  Uie  dome  of  this  dim  worid. 
That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink  vsi 
dwindle 
Into  the  hell  fiem  which  it  first  wu  hurl'd. 
A  scoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  impmv ; 
liU  human  thoughts  might  kneel  aksie 
Each  before  the  judgment-&rone 
Of  its  own  aweless  soul,  or  of  the  power  miknmL' 
O,  that  the  words  which  make  the  thooghti  oberur? 
fVom  which  they  spring,  as  clouds  of  glimiDenu 
dew 
From  a  white  lake  blot  heaven's  blue  portreitQrp. 
Were  stript  of  their  Aiin  masks  and  raiioQa  hof 
And  firowns  and  smiles  aqd  splendon  not  dH?ir  owi.. 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  fiilse  and  true 
They  stand  before  dieir  Lord,  each  toieoeireiadee 

xvn. 

He  who  taught  man  to  vanquish  whatsoevn' 
Can  be  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 
Crown'd  him  the  King  of  Life.    O  vain  endeavor' 

If  on  his  own  high  will,  a  willing  dave. 
He  has  enthroned  ti^  oppression  and  the  opprenor 
What  if  earth  can  clothe  and  feed 
Amplest  millions  at  their  need. 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  the  tree  within  the  seed ' 
Or  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercessor 

Diving  on  fiery  wings  to  Nature's  thnnp. 

Checks  the  great  mother  stooping  to  caresi  her. 

And  cries :  Give  me,  thy  child,  doiBinioo 

Over  all  heighth  and  depth  ?  if  life  can  breed 

New  wants,  and  wealth  from  thoae  who  tofl  and  $n>»a 

Rend  of  thy  gifts  and  hen  a  thwisandWd  for  oar 

XVHL 

Come  Thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmost  cave 

Of  man's  deep  spirit,  as  the  moming-etar 
Beckons  the  Sun  finom  the  Eoan  wave. 

Wisdom.    I  hear  the  pennons  of  her  car 
Self  moving,  like  doud  charioted  by  flame; 
Comes  she  not,  and  come  ye  not. 
Rulers  of  eternal  thought. 
To  judge,  with  solemn  truth,  life's  iU<appartion*<J  *oi' 
Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  the  Fame 

Of  what  has  been,  the  Hope  of  what  will  be! 
O,  libertjr !  if  such  could  be  thy  name, 

Wert  thou  disjoin'd  from  these,  or  diey  from  th«v 
If  thine  or  theirs  were  treasures  to  be  bcugbt 

By  blood  or  tears,  have  not  the  wise  end  (ne 
Wept  tears,  and  bkx)d  like  tears  f  The  solemn  hsnaiioy 

XIX. 

PAuaed,  and  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  singing 
To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn ; 
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Then«.as  a  wild  swao,  when  lubluDely  winging 
Its  path  Bthwut  the  thunder-nnoke  of  dawn, 
Sinks  headlong  through  the  aerial  golden  light 
On  the  heavy'floundihg  plain, 
When  the  bolt  has  pierced  itti  brain ; 
As  summer  clouds  dissolve,  unburthen'd  of  their  rain; 
As  a  fiu"  taper  fades  with  fiiding  night. 

As  a  brief  insect  dies  with  dying  day. 
My  song,  iti  pinions  disarray'd  of  might, 
Droop'd ;  o'er  it  closed  the  echoes  far  away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  suvtain, 
Afl  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery  way 
itnind  a  drowner's  bead  in  their  tempertuoaa 
play. 


ODE  TO  NAPLE&* 

KFODC  I.  a. 

I  STOOD  within  the  city  disinterr'd  ;t 

And  heard  the  autumnal  leaves  like  light  footfrUs 
Of  ftpiriis  passing  through  the  streets;  and  heard 
The  Moonlatn's  slumberous  voice  at  intervals 
Thnll  through  those  roofless  halls ; 
The  oracular  ttiunder  penetrating  shook 

The  lisiening  soul  in  my  suspended  blood ; 
I  felt  that  Earth  out  of  her  deep  heart  spoke — 
I    felt,  but  heard  not.* — through  white  columns 
glow'd 
The  isle-sustaining  Ocean  flood, 
A  plane  of  light  between  two  Heavens  of  azure : 

Around  me  gleam'd  many  a  bright  sepulchre 
Of  whose  pure  beauty,  Time,  as  if  his  pleasure 
Were  to  spare  Death,  had  never  made  erasure ; 
But  every  living  lineament  H'as  clear 
As  in  the  sculptor's  thought ;  and  there 
The  wreaths  of  stony  myrtle,  ivy  and  pine, 

like  winter  leaves  o'ergrown  by  moulded  snow, 
Seem*d  only  not  to  move  and  grow 
Because  the  cr3r8tal  silence  of  the  air 
Weigh'd  on  their  life ;  even  as  die  Power  divine, 
Which  then  loll'd  all  things,  brooded  upon  mine. 

■PODBII.  e. 

Tlien  gentle  winds  arose, 
With  many  a  mingled  close 
Of  wiM  iEolian  sound  and  mountain  odor  keen ; 
And  where  the  Braen  ocean 
Welten  with  air*like  •motion. 
Within,  above,  around  its  bowen  of  starry  green, 
Afoving  the  sea-flowem  in  those  purple  caveit 
Even  as  the  ever  stormless  atmosphere 
*  Floats  o'er  the  Elyaian  realm. 

It  bore  ne  like  an  Angel,  o*er  the  waves 
Of  sunlight,  whose  swift  pinnace  of  dewy  air 
No  storm  can  overwhelm ; 
I  sail'd,  where  ever  flows 
Under  the  calm  Serene 
A  spirit  of  deep  emotion, 

*  The  Aotlior  has  eonnecled  many  reeoUsetions  ef  Us 
visit  to  Pompeii  and  Bai«  with  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
tbe  tntelligenoe  of  the  proelamation  of  a  Constilotional 
Government  at  Naples.  This  has  given  a  tinge  of  pie- 
toreaque  and  descriptive  imagery  tp  ths  iatrodoetory 
Epodea  which  depicture  these  seeass,  and  some  of  the 
majestic  feelings  permanently  connected  with  the 
of  this  animating  event-^^^aO^'s  JVMs. 

t  Poaqieii. 


From  the  unknown  graves 

Of  the  dead  kings  of  Mek)dy4 
Shadowy  Aoraos  darken'd  o'er  the  hebn 
The  horiaontal  ether;  heaven  stript  bare 
Its  depths  over  Elysium,  where  the  prow 
Made  the  invisible  water  white  as  snow; 
From  that  Typhsan  mount,  Inarime 
There  stream'd  a  simlike  vapor,  like  the  standard 

Of  some  ethereal  host ; 

Whilst  from  all  the  coast, 
Louder  and  louder,  gathering  round,  there  wander'd 
Over  the  oncular  woods  and  divine  sea 
Prophesyings  which  grew  articnlate — 
They  seiie  me— I  must  speak  them-— be  they  ftle! 

ITB0P1UB  a.  1. 
Naples!  thou  Heart  of  men  which  ever  pantest 

Naked  beneath  flie  lidless  eye  of  heaven ! 
Elysian  City,  which  to  calm  enchantest 
The  nratinoas  air  and  sea !  diey  nrond  thee,  even 
As  sleep  round  Love,  are  driven ! 
Metropolis  of  a  ruin'd  hndise 

Long  lost,  late  won,  and  yet  but  half  regain'd ! 
Bright  Altar  of  the  bloodless  sacriflce, 
Which  armed  Victory  oflers  up  unstain'd 
To  Love,  the  flower-enchain'd ! 
Thou  which  wert  once,  and  then  did  cease  to  be. 
Now  art,  and  henceforth  ever  shalt  be,  free, 
If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can  avail 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail ! 

BTROPHl  0.  2. 

Thou  youngest  giant  birth 

Which  from  the  groaning  earth 
Leap'st,  clodied  in  armor  of  impenetrable  scale ! 

Lost  of  the  Intercessors ! 

Who  'gainst  the  Crown'd  Transgressors 
Fleadest  before  God's  love !  Array'd  in  Wisdom's  mail. 

Wave  thy  lightning  Uince  in  mirth ; 

Nor  let  thy  high  heart  fail. 
Though  fiom  their  hundred  gates  the  leagued  Op- 
pressors 

With  hurried  legions  move ! 

HaU,  hml,  an  haU ! 

ANTUTKOPIiK  a. 

What  though  Cimmerian  Anarchs  dare  blaspheme 

Freedom  and  thee  f  thy  shield  is  as  a  mirror 
To  make  their  blind  slaves  see,  and  with  fierce  gleam 

To  turn  his  hungry  sword  upon  the  wearer, 
A  new  Acteon's  error 
Shall  fheir's  have  been— 4evour*d  by  their  own 
hounds! 

Be  thou  like  the  imperial  Basihsk, 
Killing  thy  foe  wifh  unapparent  wounds ! 

Gaxe  on  oppreaaon,  till  at  that  dread  risk 

Aghast  she  poss  from  the  Earth's  disk : 
Fear  not,  but  gaxe — for  freemen  mightier  grow. 
And  slaves,  more  feeble,  gazing  on  their  foe. 

If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  may  avail. 

Thou  shalt  be  great — All  hail ! 

AlfTISTEOPHX  ^  S. 

From  Freedom's  fbim  divine, 
From  Nature's  inmoat  ahrine, 

I  HosMT  and  yfagil. 
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Strip  every  impioai  gawd,  rend  Eiror  veil  by  veil ; 

O'er  Ruin  deeolate, 

O'er  FalMhood's  fallen  itale. 
Sit  thou  Bublime,  unawed ;  be  the  Deitioyer  pale ! 

And  equal  lawi  be  thine. 

And  winged  worda  let  tail. 
Freighted  with  truth  even  frcHn  the  throne  of  God ! 

That  wealth,  surviving  &te, 

Bethou.~-AUhaU! 

▲NTlflTBOmC  a.  y* 
Didst  thou  not  start  to  hear  Spain's  thrilling  pcan 

From  land  to  land  re-echoed  solemnly. 
Till  silence  became  music  f  From  the  JEeaa* 
To  the  cold  Alps,  eternal  Italy 
Starts  to  hear  thine !  The  Sea 
Which  paves  the  desert  streets  of  Venice  laughs  ' 

In  light  and  music ;  widow'd  Genoa  wan. 
By  moonlight  spells  ancestral  epitaphs, 
Murmuring,  where  is  Dorial  fiiir  Milan, 
Within  whose  veins  long  ran 
The  viper'st  palsying  venom,  Ufb  her  heeL 
To  bruise  his  head.    The  signal  and  the  seal 
(If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  can  avail) 
Art  Thou  of  all  these  hopes.— O  hail ! 

▲NTUTKOPHK  0.  y. 

Florence !  beneath  the  son, 

Of  cities  fiiirest  one, 
Blushes  within  her  bower  for  Freedom's  expectation: 

From  eyes  of  quenchless  hqpe 

Rome  tears  the  priestly  cope, 
As  ruling  once  by  power,  so  now  1^  admiration. 

An  athlete  stript  to  run 

From  a  remoter  station 
For  die  high  prize  lost  on  Philippi's  shore, — 
As  then  Hope,  Truth,  and  Justice  did  avail. 
So  now  may  Fraud  and  Wrong !  O  hail ! 

EPODK  I.  0. 
Hear  ye  the  march  os  of  the  Earth-bom  Forms 

Array'd  against  the  ever-living  Gods  f 
The  crash  and  darkness  of  a  thousand  storms 
Bursting  their  inaccessible  abodes 

Of  crags  and  thunder-clouds  f 
See  ye  the  banners  blazon'd  to  the  day. 

Inwrought  with  emblems  of  barbaric  pride  7 
Dissonant  threats  kill  Silence  far  away. 
The  serene  Heaven  which  wraps  our  Eden  wide 
With  iron  light  is  dyed, 
The  Anarchs  oi  the  North  lead  forth  their  legions 

Like  Chaos  o'er  creation,  uncreatiog ; 
A  hundred  tribes  nouriah'd  cm  strange  religions 
And  lawless  slaveries,— down  the  aerial  regions 
Of  the  white  Alps,  desolating, 
Famish'd  wolves  that  bide  no  waiting. 
Blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of  old  glory. 
Trampling  our  column'd  cities  into  dust. 

Their  dull  and  savage  lust 
On  Beauty's  corse  to  sickness  satiating— 
They  come!  The  fields  they  tread  look  bkck  and 

hoary 
With  fire — from  their  red  feet  the  streams  run  goiy ! 


*  Mmh,  the  Uaad  of  Cine. 

t  The  viper  was  the  annortal  deviee  of  tte  ViseoDti. 
tyrants  of  Milao. 


KPODE  II.  /?. 

Great  Spirit,  deepest  Love ! 

Which  rulest  and  dost  move 
All  things  which  live  and  are,  within  the  Italisn  iom 

Who  spreadest  heaven  around  it. 

Whose  woods,  rocks,  waves,  scrroand  h . 
Who  sittest  in  thy  star,  o'er  Ocean's  western  floor, 
Spirit  of  beauty !  at  whose  soft  command 
liie  sunbeams  and  the  showers  distil  its  tem 

Frun  the  Earth's  bosom  chill ; 
O  bid  those  beams  be  each  a  blinding  brand 
Of  lightning !  bid  those  showers  be  dews  of  painQ' 

Bid  the  Earth's  plenty  kill ! 

Bid  thy  bright  Heaven  above. 

Whilst  light  and  darkness  boozid  it. 

Be  their  tomb  who  pbnn'd 

To  make  it  ours  and  thine ! 
Or,  with  thine  harmonizing  ardors  fill 
And  raise  thy  sons,  as  o'er  the  prone  horisio 
Thy  lamp  feeds  every  twilight  wave  with  fire — 
Be  man's  high  hope  and  unextinct  desire 
The  instrument  to  work  thy  will  divixw ! 
Then  clouds  from  sunbeams,  antelopes  fromleopsnb 

And  frowns  and  fears  from  Thee, 

Would  not  more  swifUy  flee 
Than  Celtic  wolves  from  the  Ausonian  shepbodt.— 
Whatever,  Spirit,  from  thy  starry  shrine 
Thou  yieldest  or  withholdest.  Oh  let  be 
This  city  of  thy  wonhip  ever  fiee ! 

SefAather,  1820. 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  BAiNO  fresh  showers  for  the  thinting  fkrners. 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  wskeo 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rock'd  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under. 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 


I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  agbast; 
And  all  the  night 't  is  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  fahsL 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowen, 

lightning  my  pilot  sits, 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fetter 'd  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hiDs, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bssk  in  heaven's  bhte  nnile. 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  mins. 
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The  nnguine  sunrifle,  with  his  meteor  eyes. 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

When  the  rooming-star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  i^  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  be- 
neath, 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  poll  of  eve  may  &11 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest^ 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  boat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
Ma7  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the'stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  Cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  Uke  a  roof. 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chain'd  to  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-color'd  bow ; 
The  sphere-flye  above  its  soft  colors  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 
And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pasB  thiDQgh  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  Irat  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stam, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  Uieir  convex 
gleams. 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 
And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
a  diild  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  fiom  Che 
tomb, 
I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


TOASKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  fitnn  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pburest  thy  full  heart 
In  yMVitfue  strains  of  onpremeditated  art 


Higher  still  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
0*er  which  clouds  are  brightening. 

Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
like  a  star  of  heaven, 
In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delist. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

AH  the  earth  and  air 

Widi  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  o▼e^ 
flow'd. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  f 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden. 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  s)rmpathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 

like  a  high-bom  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
^th  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 
bower: 

like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowem  and  graai,  which  screen  it  fimm 
the  view : 

like  a  rose  embower'd 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflower'd. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Iifakes  fiunt  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged 
thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  Aamen 
On  flie  twmUing  grMS, 
Rain^waken'd  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
Joamis,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 
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Tesoh  111,  iprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thought!  an  thine : 
I  have  never  beard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
lliat  panted  forth  a  ikwd  of  rapCiira  m 


Cbonifl  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  channt, 
Match'd  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  emp^  vauni — 
A  thing  wherein  we  ftel  there  it  nme  hidden 

What  olgecta  are  the  fimntains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  monntainar 
What  shapes  of  dgr  or  plain  f 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  f  what 
pain? 


ignomiM  of 


With  thy  clear  keen  joyanoe 

l^ngiwr  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  loveet ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  nd  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream! 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  lor  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought     -. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hale,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  bom 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  coq^  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  fonnd. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  sconiar  of  the  ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madneai 

From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  lislaning  now. 


Poeti  are  on  this  cold  earth. 

As  chameleons  might  be. 
Hidden  from  their  early  birth 

In  a  cave  beneath  the  sea. 
Where  light  is,  chameleoos  change ; 

Where  love  is  not,  poets  do  : 

Fame  is  love  disguised — if  few 
Find  either,  never  think  it  strange 
Tlial  poets  range. 

Yet  dare  not  stain  widi  weahk  or  power 

A  poet's  fiee  and  heavmily  mind : 
If  bright  chameleons  should  devour 

Any  food  bat  beams  and  wind, 
Tbey  would  grow  as  earthly  aooo 

Am  their  brother  lizards  are. 

Children  of  a  sunnier  star. 
Spirits  from  beyond  the  moon, 
O,  refuse  the  boon ! 


AN  EXHORTATION. 

Chameleons  feed  on  light  and  air; 

Poets'  food  is  love  and  lame : 
If  in  this  wide  world  of  care 

Poets  could  but  find  the  sane 
With  as  litde  toil  ss  they, 

Would  they  ever  ehange  their  hue 

As  the  light  chameleoBB  do^ 
Suiting  it  to  eveiy  ray 
Twenty  times  arday  ? 


HYMN  TO  INTELLECTUAL  BEAUTY. 

The  awful  shadow  of  some  tmaeen  Power 
Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us ;  visiting 
This  various  world  with  as  incoostanl  wii^ 
As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  fbwer  to  Ikw^r; 
Like  moonbeams  that  behiiid  some  piny  momi'^'" 
shower, 
It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  countenance ; 
Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening. 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread, 
like  memory  of  music  fled, 
like  aught  that  lor  its  grace  nay  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery. 

Spirit  of  Beauty  !  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  diine  apae 
Of  human  thought  or  form,  where  art  thoa  gooe  f 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  stale. 

This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desoiaie  ? 
Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  for  ever 
Weaves  rainbows  o'er  yon  monnlain  river ; 

Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that  once  is  shown ; 
Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  fairih 
Cast  on  the  dayli^t  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom,  why  man  haa  such  a  scope 

For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope  ( 

No  voice  from  some  suUimer  world  hath  ever 
To  ssge  or  poet  these  lesponaea  given: 
Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost,aniI  Heavea. 
Remain  the  records  of  their  vain  eodea w : 
Frail  spells,  whose  utter'd  charm  might  not  avad  i» 
sever. 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  weaoe. 
Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 
Tliy  light  alone,  like  mist  o'er  mountains  diivco. 
Or  music  by  the  night-wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  still  instrumsnt. 
Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream. 
Gives  grace  and  troth  to  lifii's  unquiet  dream. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Self  esteem,  like  doods,  depsit 
And  come,  for  some  uncertaia  mouieutt  lent 
Man  were  immortal,  and  omnipoient. 

Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awftil  as  thou  art, 
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Keep  with  thyglorioos  train  firm siato within  hii  heut 
Thoo  meswnger  of  sympothiea 
That  wax  and  wane  in  loven*  eyai; 

Thou»  that  to  human  thought  art  nourifhrnent. 
Like  darfcne«  to  a  dying  flame! 
Depart  not  aa  thy  shadow  came  ;* 
Depart  not,  leet  tfie  grave  should  be* 

lilLe  life  and  ftar,  a  daifc  reality. 

Whfle  yet  a  boy  I  sought  lor  ghosts,  and  sped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and  ruin, 
And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  jmisuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead : 
I  caiTd  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth  isled : 

I  was  not  heard  i  I  saw  them  not   ' 

When  muang  deeply  on  the  lot 
Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds  are  wooing 

All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 

News  of  bLrds  and  bloswming, 

Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me: 
I  shriek'd,  and  ckwp'd  my  hands  in  ecstasy ! 

I  vow'd  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 

To  thee  and  ^ine :  have  I  not  kept  the  vow  f 
With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  even  now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours  • 
Each  from  his  voiceleai  grave :  they  have  ifl  visk«*d 
bowers 

Of  studious  zeal  or  love's  delight 

Outwatch'd  with  me  the  envious  night: 
They  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my  brow, 

Unlink*d  with  hope  that  thou  wouUst  firee 

This  world  fiom  its  dark  slavery. 

That  thou,  O  awful  Lovsumsa, 
VTouldst  give  whato'er  these  words  cannot  express. 

1*he  day  becomes  more  solemn  and  serene 
When  noon  is  past :  there  is  a  harmony 
In  aotnmn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky, 
iVhich  through  the  summer  is  not  heard  or  seen, 
i£  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been ! 
Thus  let  thy  power,  vdiich  like  &e  truth 
Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 

~      to  my  onward  life  supply 
Its  calm,  to  one  who  wonhips  thee, 
JLMMd  every  form  containing  thee, 

Whom,  Spirit  ftir,  Sxy  spells  did  bind 
■XV>  fear  himself  and  love  all  human-kind. 


MARIANNE'S  DREAM 

>IL  PALE  dream  came  to  a  Lady  fiur. 
And  said,  A  boon,  a  boon,  I  pray ! 
f,  Wtnom  the  secrets  of  the  oir. 

And  diings  lost  in  the  glare  of  day, 
'^Tbich  I  can  make  die  sleeping  see, 
X/"  diey  will  put  their  trust  in  me. 


iboa  shalt  know  of  things  unknown 
Mf  thou  wilt  let  me  rest  between 
veiny  lids,  whose  fringe  is  thrown 
ttine  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen : 
half  in  hope,  aiid  half  in  IHght, 
Lady  closed  her  eyes  so  bright. 
31 


At  fimt  all  deadly  shapes  were  driven 
Tumultuously  across  her  sleep, 

And  o'er  the  vast  cope  of  bending  Heaven 
All  ghastly  visaged  clouds  did  sweep; 

And  the  Lady  ever  look'd  to  spy 

If  the  gold  sun  shone  fbr&  on  hi^ 

And  as  towards  the  east  she  tum'd. 
She  saw  aloft  in  ihe  morning  air, 

Which  now  with  hues  of  sunrise  bum'd, 
A  great  black  Anchor  rising  there ; 

And  wherever  the  Lady  tum'd  her  eyes, 

It  hung  before  her  in  the  skies. 


Hie  sky  was  blue  as  the  summer 
The  depths  were  cloudleai  overhead, 

The  air  was  calm  as  it  could  be. 
There  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  dread. 

But  that  bbick  Anchor  floating  still 

Over  the  piny  eastern  hill. 

The  Lady  grew  sick  with  a  weight  of  fear. 
To  see  that  Anchor  ever  hanging. 

And  veil'd  her  eyes ;  she  then  did  hear 
The  sound  as  of  a  dim  low  clanging, 

And  look'd  abroad  if  she  might  kiww         n 

Was  it  aught  else,  or  but  the  flow 

Of  the  blood  in  her  own  veins,  to  and  fim. 

There  was  a  mist  in  the  sunless  air. 

Which  shook  as  it  were  with  an  eardiquake's 
shock. 
But  the  very  weeds  that  Uossom'd  there 

Were  moveless,  and  each  mighty  rock 
Stood  on  its  basis  stedfastly; 
The  Anchor  was  seen  no  more  on  high. 

But  filed  around,  with  summits  hid 

In  lines  of  cloud  at  intervals, 
Stood  many  a  mountain  i^rramid. 

Among  whose  everlasiling  walls 
Two  mighty  cities  shone,  and  ever 
Through  the  red  mist  their  domes  did  quiver. 

On  two  dread  mountains,  from  whose  crest. 
Might  seem,  the  eagle,  fer  her  brood. 

Would  ne'er  have  hung  her  disiy  nest. 
Those  tower^encircled  cities  stood. 

A  vision  strange  such  towers  to  see. 

Sculptured  and  wrought  so  goigeoualy. 

Where  human  art  could  never  be. 


And  columns  framed  of  marble  white. 

And  giant  fanes,  dome  over  dome 
Piled,  and  triumphant  gates,  all  bri|^t 
With  workmanship,  whidi  could  not 
From  touch  of  mortal  instrument. 
Shot  o'er  the  vales,  or  lustre  lent 
From  its  own  shapes  magnificent 

But  still  the  Lady  heard  that  clang 
Filling  the  wide  air  fer  away; 

And  still  the  mist  whose  light  did  haag 
Among  the  mountains  uhook  alway, 
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So  that  the  Lad/a  heart  beat  fait, 

As.  half  in  joy  and  half  aghast. 

On  tboee  high  domes  her  look  she  east 

Sadden,  from  oat  that  city  sprung 

A  light  that  made  the  earth  grow  red ; 

Two  flames  that  each  with  quiveiing  tongue 
Lick'd  its  high  domes,  and  overhead 

Among  those  mighty  towers  and  fiines 

Dropp'd  fire,  as  a  volcano  raixw 

Its  sulphurous  ruin  on  the  plains. 

And  hark !  a  rush  as  if  the  deep 

Had  bant  its  bounds ;  she  look'd  behind. 
And  saw  over  the  western  steep 

A  raging  flood  descend,  and  wind 
Thiongfa  that  wide  vale ;  she  felt  no  fear. 
But  said  within  herself,  'tis  clear 
These  towers  are  Nature*s  own,  and  she 
To  save  them  has  sent  forth  the  sea. 

And  now  those  raging  billows  came 

Where  that  iair  lisdy  sate,  and  she 
Was  borne  towards  the  showering  flame 
By  the  wild  waves  heap'd  tumultuously. 
And  on  a  little  plank,  the  flow 
Of  the  whirlpool  bore  her  to  and  fro. 

The  waves  were  fiercely  vomited 
From  every  tower  and  every  dome. 

And  dreary  light  did  widely  shed 
O'er  that  vast  flood's  suspended  loam. 

Beneath  the  smoke  which  hung  its  night 

On  the  stain'd  cope  of  Heaven's  light. 


The  plank  whereon  that  Lady  sale 

Wasdriven  through  the  chasms,  about  and  about, 
Between  the  praks  so  desolate 

Of  the  drowning  mountain,  in  and  out. 
As  the  thistle-beard  on  a  whirlwind  sails — 
While  the  flood  was  filling  those  hollow  vales. 

At  last  her  plank  an  eddy  crost. 

And  bore  her  to  the  city's  wall. 
Which  now  the  flood  had  reach'd  almost : 

It  might  the  stoutest  heart  appal 
To  hear  the  fire  roar  and  him 
Through  the  domes  of  those  naghty  palaces. 

The  eddy  whirt*d  her  round  and  round 
Beibre  a  gorgeous  gate,  which  stood 

Piercing  the  ctouds  of  smoke  which  bound 
Its  aery  arch  with  light  like  blood ; 

She  look'd  on  that  gate  of  marble  clear. 

With  wonder  that  extinguish'd  fear. 

For  it  was  fiU'd  with  sculptures  mrest. 
Of  Ibrms  most  beautiful  and  strange. 

Like  nothing  human,  but  the  fiiirest 
Of  winged  shapes,  whose  legions  range 

Throughout  the  sleep  of  those  that  are, 

like  this  same  Lady,  good  and  fiur. 

And  as  she  look'd,  still  lovelier  grew 

llkose  marble  Ibnns ; — ^the  sculptor  sure 
Was  a  strong  spirit,  and  the  hue 


Of  his  own  buikI  did  there  endon 
After  the  touch,  whose  power  bad  faraded 
Such  grace,  was  in  some  sad  change  laded. 

She  kok'd,  the  flames  wefe  dias,  tbe  flood 
Grew  tranquil  aa  a  woediaad  livcr 

Winding  through  hills  in  soKtiide ; 
Those  marble  shapes  then  aeem*d  lo  qwver. 

And  their  &ir  limbs  to  float  in  motion. 

Like  weeds  unfolding  in  the  ocean. 


And  their  lips  moved ;  one  seam'd  to 

When  suddenly  the  mouniaiB  crackl. 
And  through  the  chasm  the  flood  did  fafsak 

With  an  earth-upUftiag  cataiact : 
The  statues  gave  a  joyous  scwam. 
And  on  its  wings  the  pale.thin  dreaaa 
Lifted  the  Lady  firom  the  stream. 

The  dissy  flight  of  that  phanlom  pale 
Waked  the  fiur  Lady  from  her  deep. 

And  she  arose,  while  from  the  vei] 
Of  her  dark  eyes  the  dream  did  oee^ 

And  she  walk'd  about  as  one  who  knew 

That  sleep  bos  sights  as  clear  and  true 

As  any  waking  eyes  can  view. 

Msdow,  1817. 


MONT  BLANC. 

UNIS  WRITTCN  IN  THE  VALX  OF  €aiAHOI73n> 

I. 

Tni  everlasting  universe  of  things 

Flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid  wavei. 

Now  dark— 4IDW  glittering — now  refleeiiBg  gtoso- 

Now  lending  splendor,  iniiere  from  secret  sfvinp 

The  source  of  human  thought  its  trilnte  hra^ 

Of  waters, — ^with  a  sound  but  half  iia  own. 

Such  as  a  feeble  brook  will  oft  assume 

In  the  wild  ww)ds,  among  the  monnfains  Isne. 

Where  waterfidls  around  it  leap  fcr  ever. 

Where  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a  vast  river 

Over  its  rocks  ceaselessly  borsb  and  mvea 


n. 

Thus  thou,  Ravine  of  Arve — dark,  deep  Rawie— 
Thou  many-color'd,  many-voiced  vale. 
Over  whose  pines  and  crags  and  caverns  sail 
Fast  clouds,  ^adows,  and  sunbeaoa :  awfbl  scene. 
Where  Pt>wer  in  likeness  of  the  Arve  oomss  dowo 
From  the  ioe-gul6  that  gird  his  secret  throne. 
Bursting  through  these  dark  mountains»  like  the  ftne 
Of  lightning  through  the  tempest;  thou  dost  lie. 
Thy  giant  brood  of  pines  around  thee  dingiBi* 
Children  of  elder  time,  in  whose  devolian 
The  chainlem  winds  still  come  and  ever  csns 
To  drink  their  odors,  and  their  mighty  sinngiiV 
To  heai^— an  old  and  solemn  harmaoy : 
ThiiM  earthly  rainbows  stretched  acrom  the  sweep 
Of  the  ethereal  waterfall,  whose  veil 
Robes  some  unsculptured  image ;  the  strangs  ale*? 
Which,  when  the  voices  of  the  deaett  fiuL 
Wmps  all  in  its  own  deep  eternity  ^- 
Thy  caverns,  echoing  to  the  Arve's  commnhno 
A  hrad  kme  sound,  no  other  sound  can  tens: 
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Thoa  ut  psTTided  with  thtt  ceamHitm  wonkn, 
Thoo  art  die  path  of  Ihat  mvntiiig  ■ooml^ 
Disy  Ravine !  and  when  I  gaie  on  thee 
I  seem  as  in  a  trance  aQblime  and  atrange 
To  mnie  on  my  own  aepaiate  phantaajr, 
My  own,  my  hmnan  mind,  which  paanvely 
Now  renden  and  receives  faat  influendnf^ 
Holding  an  unremitting  interchange 
With  the  clear  oniveise  of  things  anrand ; 
One  legion  of  wUd  thoughts,  whose  wandering  wings 
Now  imt  above  thy  daifaiess,  and  now  rest 
Where  that  or  thou  art  no  unbidden  guest. 
In  the  still  cave  of  the  witch  Poesy, 
Seeking  among  the  shadows  that  pass  by, 
Ghosto  of  all  things  that  are,  som^  shade  of  thee. 
Some  phantom,  some  iaint  image ;  till  the  breast 
From  which  they  fled  recalls  them,  thou  art  &ere ! 

in. 

Some  say  that  gleams  of  a  remoter  world 

Visit  the  soul  in  sleep* — that  death  is  slumber. 

And  that  its  shapes  the  busy  thoughts  outnumber 

Of  those  who  wake  and  live. — ^I  look  on  high ; 

Has  some  unknown  omnipotence  unfurl'd 

The  veil  of  life  and  death  f  or  do  I  lie 

In  dream,  and  does  the  mightier  world  of  sleep 

Spread  &r  around  and  inaccessibly 

Its  circles  ?  For  the  very  spirit  fiiils. 

Driven  Uke  a  homelem  cloud  fiom>  sleep  to  sleep 

That  vanishes  among  the  viewlem  gales ! 

Far,  &r  above,  piercing  the  infinite  sky, 

Mont  Blanc  appearsr-still,  snowy,  and  serene— 

lis  subject  mountains  their  uneaitiily  forms 

Pile  around  it,  ice  and  rock ;  broad  vales  between 

Of  frosen  floods,  unfathomable  deeps. 

Bine  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  spread 

And  wind  among  the  accumulated  sleeps ; 

A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  alone, 

Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's  bone. 

And  the  wolf  trecks  her  there — ^how  hideously 

Its  shapes  are  heap'd  around !  rude,  bare,  and  high, 

Ghaiily,  and  scarr'd,  and  riven. — Is  this  the  scene 

Where  the  old  EartfaquakeHlemon  taught  her  young 

Roinf    Were  these  their  toys ?  or  did  a  sea. 

Of  fire  envelop  once  this  silent  snow  f 

None  can  reply — all  seems  eternal  now. 

The  wilderness  has  a  mysterious  tongue 

Which  tenches  awful  doubt,  or  faith  so  mild, 

So  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 

But  for  such  faith  with  nature  reconciled : 

rhou  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to  repeal 

Lai:ge  oodee  of  fiaod  and  woe ;  not  understood 

3y  all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  great,  and  good 

lUerprot,  or  make  felt,  or  deeply  feel 


IV. 

rhe  lieUb,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  streans, 
Icean,  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell 
^thin  the  dadal  earth ;  lightning,  and  rain, 
laithqnake,  and  fiery  flood,  and  hurricane, 
%e  torpor  of  the  year  when  feeble  dreams 
mt  die  hidden  bods,  or  dreamleai  sleep 
Doldii  every  future  leaf  and  flower; — ^the  bound 
/ith  wiiich  from  that  detested  trance  they  leap ; 
lie  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death  and  fairtfi, 
nd  tbe(  of  him  and  all  that  his  may  be ; 


All  tlungs  that  move  and  breathe  with  toQ  and  mmd 

Are  bom  and  die,  revolve,  subside  and  awelL 

Power  dwells  apart  in  its  ^anquillity. 

Remote,  serene,  and  inaccearible : 

And  tkU,  the  naked  countenance  of  earth. 

On  which  I  gaze,  even  these  primeval  mountains, 

Teach  the  adverting  mind.    The  glaciers  creep, 

like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  from  tbor  fiur 

fountains. 
Slow  rolling  on ;  there,  many  a  precipice 
Frost  and  the  Sun  in  scorn  of  mortal  power 
Have  |»led— -dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Yet  not  a  city,  Iwt  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  fliere,  Ihat  from  the  boundaries  of  the  aky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream ;  vast  pines  are  strewing 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shattered  stand ;  the  rocks,  dnwn  down 
Fhmi  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
'Die  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world. 
Never  to  be  redairo'd.    The  dwelling-plBoe 
Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds  becomes  its  spoil ; 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone, 
So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost    The  race 
Of  man  flies  for  in  dread ;  his  work  and  dwelling 
Vyiish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempesfa  stream. 
And  their  place  is  not  known.    Below,  vast  caves 
Shine  in  the  rushing  torrents'  restless  gleam, 
Which,  from  those  secret  chasms  in  tumult  welling. 
Meet  in  die  vale,  and  one  imgestic  River, 
The  breafli  and  blood  of  dislaat  lands,  for  ever 
Rolls  its  loud  waters  lo  the  ocean  waves, 
BreaUies  its  swifl  vapors  lo  die  circling  air. 

V. 
Mont  Blanc  yet  gleams  on  high :— the  power  m  there. 
The  still  ^pd  solemn  power  of  many  sights 
And  many  sounds,  and  i^uch  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonlem  nights. 
In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  Mountain ;  none  beholds  them  there, 
Nor  when  die  flakes  bum  in  the  sinking  sun. 
Or  die  star-beams  dart  through  them  .*— Wii^  oontaod 
Silently  there,  aiid  heap  the  snow  with  breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  rilently !   Its  home 
The  voicelem  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  innocently,  and  like  vapor,liroodi 
Over  the  snow.    The  secret  strong  of  things 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  done 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee ! 
And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  sea. 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imagininga 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  f 

SwmBKLAND,  /mm  S3, 1816. 


ON  THE  MEDUSA  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VtSCl, 

m  THB  rLOREMTINI  QALUET. 

It  lieth,  gating  on  the  midnight  sky. 
Upon  die  cloudy  mountain  peak  supine ; 

Below,  fu  lands  are  seen  but  trembhngly ; 
Its  horror  and  its  beauty  are  divine. 

Upon  its  lips  and  eyebds  seems  to  lie 
Lovelinem  like  a  shadow,  from  which  shrine* 
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Fiefy  and  Inid,  (rtrnggliiig  nndemesth, 
The  agooiei  of  ongniih  and  of  death. 

• 
Yet  it  ii  len  the  honor  than  the  grace  ' 

Which  turns  the  gaser'a  iptrit  into  stone ; 
Whereon  the  lineaments  of  that  dead  lace 

Are  graven,  till  the  pharacten  be  grown 
Into  itself,  and  thought  no  more  can  trace ; 

Tis  tlie  melodious  hue  of  beauty  thrown 
Athwart  the  darkness  and  the  glare  of  pain. 
Which  hnmanixe  and  harmonize  tiiie  strain. 

And  fiom  its  head  as  from  one  body  grow. 
As  [  ]  grass  out  of  a  watery  rock. 

Hairs  which  are  vipers,  and  they  curl  and  flow. 
And  their  long  tangles  in  each  other  lock. 

And  with  unending  involutions  show  . 
Their  mailed  radiance,  as  it  were  to  mock 

The  torture  and  the  deaUi  within,  and  saw 

Tlie  solid  air  with  many  a  ragged  jaw. 

And  fiom  a  stone  beside,  a  poisonous  eft 
Peeps  idly  into  these  Gorgonian  eyes ; 

Whilst  in  the  air  a  ghastly  bat,  bereft 
Of  sense,  has  flitted  widi  a  mad  svrprise 

Out  of  the  cave  this  hideous  light  had  cleft. 
And  he  comes  hastening  like  a  moth  that  hies 

After  a  taper ;  and  the  midnight  sky 

FIai«B,  a  light  more  dread  than  obscurity. 

Tis  the  tempestuous  lovaUness  of  tern»' ; 

For  from  the  serpents  gleams  a  brazen  glare 
Kindled  by  that  ineztriculile  error. 

Which  makes  a  thrilling  vapor  of  the  air 
Become  a  [  ]  and  eveNshifting  mirror 

Of  all  the  beauty  and  the  terror  diere— 
A  woman's  countenance,  with  serpent  locks, 
Gazing  in  death  on  heaven  from  those  wet  rocks. 

Fhrmee,  1819. 


SONG. 

Rabxlt,  rarely,  comest  thou. 

Spirit  of  Delight! 
Wherefim  hast  thou  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  nightt 
Mtny  a  weary  night  and  day 
Tis  since  tbou  art  fled  away. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 

YTm  thee  back  againt 
With  the  joyous  and  the  fiee 

Thou  wilt  Booff  at  pain. 
Spirit  false!  thou  hast  ibigot 
All  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 

As  a  liZBid  with  the  shade 

Of  a  trembling  leaf. 
Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismay'd ; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  th4t  thou  art  not  near. 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

Let  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 

To  a  merry  measure. 
Thou  will  never  come  for  pity, 

Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure : 


I        Fity  then  win  cut  away 

Thioae  eniel  wings,  and  tfaoa  wih  itqr- 

I  tove  all  fliat  thou  btesi, 

%aritof  DeHght! 
The  fresh  Earft  m  now  leaves  dral. 

And  die  starry  mght. 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  mem 
When  the  golden  mists  are  bom. 


I  love  snow,  and  all  die  forms 

Of  the  radiant  fiat ; 
I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and 

Every  thing  almost 
Which  is  Nature's,  an^  may  be 
Untainted  by  man's  misery. 

I  love  tranquil  solitude. 

And  such  «odety 
As  is  quiet,  wise  and  good. 

Between  thee  and  me 
WfaatiUffirencef  but  thoadort 
The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them 


I  love  Love — ^though  he  hn  win^ 

And  like  light  can  flee. 
But  above  all  other  things. 

Spirit,  I  love  thee — 
Thou  art  love  and  life!  O 
Make  once  fnore  my  heart  fliy 


TO  CONOTANTIA, 
SINGING. 

Thus  to  be  lost,  and  thus  to  rink  and  die^ 

Perchance  were  deatli  indeed  J 
In  thy  dark  eyes  a  power  like  light  dodi  Ge, 

Even  though  the  sounds  which  were  thy 
which  bum 
Between  thy  lips,  are  laid  to  sleep ; 

Within  thy  breath,  and  on  thy  hair,  like  ote  H  • 
yet. 
And  from  thy  touch  like  lire  dolh  leap. 

Even  while  I  write,  my  burning  cheeks  an  w^ 

Aks,  that  the  torn  heart  can  bleed,  bnS  act  6i^- 

A  breathless  awe,  like  the  swift  change 
Unseen,  but  felt  in  youthful  sluBhcn, 

Wild,  sweet,  but  uncommunicably  Grange, 
Thou  breathest  now  in  fost  ascending  naBb» 

The  cope  of  heaven  seems  rvnt  and  d^cn 
By  the  enchantment  of  thy  straio. 

And  on  my  shoulders  wings  are  woven. 
To  follow  its  sublime  career. 

Beyond  the  mighty  moons  that  wane 

Upon  the  veigo  of  nature's  utmost  sphoi^ 
TUl  the  world's  diadowy  walls  are  past  sod  a* 
appear. 

Her  voice  is  hovering  o'er  my  soul— it  lingen. 

O'ershadowing  it  with  soft  and  luUing  wiqpi 
The  blood  and  Ue  within  those  snowy  fingsi' 

Teach  witchcraft  to  the  instrumeoi^  strinct- 
My  brain  ii  wild,  my  breath  oomes  quick — 

The  blood  is  listening  in  my  ftamei. 
And  dironging  shadows,  ftsi  am!  thid^ 

Fall  on  my  overflowing  eyes; 
My  heart  is  quivering  like  a  flams ; 
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Am  morniiig  d«w,  that  in  the  fimbMm 

I  am  diaolvod  in  thaae  conMimmg  eoitaaiM. 

I  have  no  life,  Cooatantia,  now,  hut  thaa^ 

Whiktf  like  the  world-aarrounding  air,  thy  agng 
Fbwa  on,  and  filla  all  thinp  with  melody.— 

Now  IB  thy  voice  a  tempeat  awift  and  atnogr 
On  which,  like  one  in  trance  upborne. 

Secure  o'er  nwka-and  wnvea  I  eweaf^ 
Rejoicing  like  a  cloud  of  mom. 

Now  'til  the  braadi  of  aunmar  nigfai 
Which,  when  the  atany  wateia  aleep» 

Round  waatem  ialea,  with  incenaB4)lnawma  bright, 
I,  luapenda  way  aoul  in  ill  ¥ohiptuoai  flight 


THE  FUGmVES. 
I. 


V 


The  wateiB  are  flashing, 
The  white  hail  »  dashdig. 
The  lightninga  are  glancing, 
Tin  hoar-apmy  ia  dancing— 
Away! 

The  whirlwind  ia  railing. 
The  thunder  ia  tolling. 
The  Ibnit  ia  ■winging. 
The  minater>bel]a  ringings 
Come  away! 

The  Earth  ia  like  Ocean, 
Wreck-atrawn  and  in  motion : 
Bixd,  beaat,  man  and  worm 
Have  crept  out  of  the  storm — 
Come  away ! 

IL 

"  Our  boat  haa  one  aail. 
And  the  helmaman  ia  pale ; — 
A  1m^  pilot  I  trow. 
Who  ahould  follow  ua  now,'*— • 
Shouted 


And  ahe  cried :  *'  Fly  the  oar ! 
Put  off  gafly  from  fhore  !*' — 
Aa  die  spoke,  bolts  of  death 
Afiz'd  with  hail  speck'd  their  path 
O'er  the 


And  fiom  isle,  tower  and  rock, 
The  blue  beacon  cloud  broke. 
And  though  dumb  in  the  blast, 
The  red  cannon  flash'd  fast 
From  the  Ie6. 

m. 

**  And  fear'st  thou,  and  fear'st  dnrnf 
And  see'st  thou,  and  hear'st  thou  f 
And  drive  we  not  free 
O'er  die  terriUe  sea, 
land  thout" 

One  boat«]oak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  bver— 
'nieir  blood  beats  one  measure 
They  murmur  proud  pleasure 
SofI  and  low  ;— 


While  around  the  lash'd  Ocean, 
Like  mountains  in  motion. 
Is  withdrawn  and  upUfled, 
Sunk,  shatter'd  and  shifted. 
To  and  fro. 

IV. 
In  the  court  of  the  fortress, 
Beside  the  pale  portress, 
like  a  Uood-hound  well  beaten, 
T%e  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
By  shame; 

On  die  topnioat  watch-turret. 
As  a  death-boding  spirit. 
Stands  the  gray  ^rant  fadier, 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weather 


And  vdth 
As  era  clung  to  child. 
He  devotes  to  die  blast 
The  best,  loveliest,  and  hurt 

Of  ]|jg  «MmA  t 


A  LABIENT. 

Swirm  ^  than  summer's  flight, 
Swifter  fiir  than  youth's  delight. 
Swifter  far  than  happy  night, 

Art  thou  come  and  gone : 
As  the  eardi  when  leaves  are  dead. 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped. 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  lefl  kme,  alone. 

The  swallow  Summer  cornea  again. 
The  owlet  Night  resumes  her  reign. 
But  the  wild  swan  Youth  is  liiin 

To  fly  with  thee,  false  aa  thou. 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow, 
Sleep  itself  is  tum'd  to  sorrow. 
Vainly  would  my  winter  borrow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  bough. 


Liliea  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head, 
VioleiB  fyt  a  maiden  dead, 

Pamdes  let  my  flowen  be : 
On  the  living  grave  I  bear, 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear. 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear. 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear,  fer 


THB  PINE  FORSST  OF  TBS  GiflCIlfB, 
NKUl  niA. 

Dkaust,  best  and  brightest, 

Come  away. 
To  the  woods  and  to  the  fielda! 
Dearer  than  this  fairest  day, 
Which  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 
Comea  to  bid  a  sweet  good-moirow 
To  die  rough  year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  in  the  brake. 
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Hie  eldeil  of  the  houn  of  ipring, 
Into  the  winter  wenderiog. 
Lodki  upon  the  leaflet!  wood ; 
And  the  banks  all  bare  and  rude 
Found  it  Menia  thia  halcyon  mora, 
In  February'!  bosom  bora. 
Banding  fiom  Heaven,  in  anre  mirth, 
Kiaii'd  the  ootd  forehead  of  the  earth. 
And  miled  upon  the  lilent  aaa. 
And  bade  the  fimen  ■treanii  be  Am ; 
And  waked  to  munc  all  the  foontanii^ 
And  breathed  upon  the  rigid  moontainib 
And  made  the  wintry  world  appear 
ooe  on  whom  thou  mulaat,  dear. 


Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Awake!  arise!  and  come  away! 
Te  the  wild  woods  and  the  phun^ 
To  the  pools  where  winter  nine 
Imago  all  the  roof  of  leaves ; 
When  die  Pine  iti  garland  weaTes^ 
Sapleai,  gmy,  and  ivy  dmi, 
Roond  stones  that  never  Uh  the  sun ; 
To  the  sand-hills  of  tfie  sea. 
Where  the  earliest  violets  be. 

Now  the  last  day  of  many  days, 
All  beantiful  and  bright  as  thoo. 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead, 
Rise  Memoiy,  and  write  its  praise. 
And  do  thy  wonted  work,  and  trace 
Hie  epitaph  of  glory  fled : 
For  the  Eaith  hath  changed  iti  fooe, 
A  frown  is  on  the  Heaven's  brow. 

We  wander'd  to  the  Pine  Foresi 
Tittt  skiito  the  Ocean's  foam, 

TIm  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 
The  tempest  in  its  home. 

The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep, 
llie  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 

And  (HI  the  woods,  and  on  the  deep, 
The  smile  of  Heaven  l^y. 

It  seem'd  as  if  the  day  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  die  skies, 
Which  shed  to  earth  above  the  sun 

A  light  ef 


We  paused  amid  the  Pines  that  stood 

Hie  giants  of  the  waste, 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude, 

With  stems  like  serpents  interlaced. 

How  calm  it  was ! — the  nlence  there 
By  such  a  cSiain  was  bound. 

That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 
Made  eiiller  by  her  sound 

Hie  inviolAble  quietness ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew. 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  lem 

The  caha  that  round  us  grow. 


It  seem*d  that  ftom  the 

Of  the  white  mouniain*B 
Td  die  bright  flower  bsoeadi  our  ftct, 

A  magic  circle  traced  ^-^ 

A  spirit  interfused  aioandi 

A  thinking  silem  hfot 
To  raomentaiy  peace  it  bovri 
Oar  mortal  Natora's 


For  sdll  it  saMi'd  the  cenire  of 
Hie  magic  circle  there, 

Wm  one  whoee  being  fiU'd  with 
The  bnadilem  atmosphere. 

Were  mC  dm  croeueee  that  grew 

Under  &at  ilex-tree. 
As  beaotifiil  in  acent  and  hoe 

Ae  ever  fod  die  bee? 


We  stood  beside  the  poob  thst  be 

Under  die  forest  bough. 
And  each  seem'd  like  a  ky 

OuITd  in  a  world  bekiw)— 

A  purple  firmament  of  light, 
VHiich  in  the  dark  earth  lay, 

Bion  bouikdlem  dian  die depdiof  nigH 
And  clearer  than  the  day— 

In  which  the  maaiy  forests  grrw, 

As  in  the  upper  air. 
More  perfect  bodi  in  shape  sod  hoe 

Thaa  any  waving  there. 

like  one  beloved,  the  eeene  bed  hnt 

To  die  dark  water's  breaii 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineameni, 

Widi  diat  clear  trudi  expresi'd. 

There  ky  far  glades  and  neighboring  km 
And,  through  the  dark-green  awi, 

Hie  white  sun  tiKinkling  like  the  dawn 
Under  a  speckled  cloud. 

Sweet  views,  which  in  our  worid  abaw 

Can  never  well  be  seen. 
Were  imaged  by  die  water'i  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  greea 


And  all  was  interfused  beneeih  . 

Within  an  Elysiiun  air, 
An  atroosfrfiere  without  a  bresdi. 

A  silence  sleeping  diere. 

Until  a  wandering  wind  crept  bf . 

like  an  unwelcome  thoa^t. 
Which  from  my  mind's  too  isidiful  eft 

Blots  thy  bright  image  ooL 

For  thou  art  good  and  dear  and  kind. 

The  forest  ever  green. 
But  lem  of  peace  in  S— ^%  miwl- 

Than  calm  in  watoia  seeiii 

AftrMOry  S,  1898. 
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TO  NIGHT. 

SwiFTLT  walk  over  die  weitem  wmye, 

Spirii  of  Night ! 
Oat  of  tlie  maty  ewleiii  oave, 
WlMra,a]l  the  long  and  lone  dayligia, 
Thon  worertdnamaof  jqyand  Aar, 
Which  nake  dMe  terrible  and  dear/— 

Swift  be  thy  ffigfat! 

Wrap  thy  ftrm  m  a  mande  gray, 

fliBPinwroiighl! 
BliDd  widi  thine  hair  dM  eyta  of  day 
Km  her  nmfl  the  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o'er  dty,  and  aea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thhie  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long  aonght! 

When  I  arooe  and  mw  die  dawn, 

lagh'dfiirdiee; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  waa  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  dM  weaiy  Day  tum'd  to  his  reat, 
lingering  like  an  unloved  gneei, 

I  a^'d  fiv  diee. 

Hiy  biodier  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldat  thou  met 
Ihf  tweet  child  Sleep,  the  filniy-eyed, 

Moimur'd  like  a  noontide  bee. 
Shall  I  neade  near  diy  ride  t 
Wonldat  thoa  mef — Add  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee ! 

Deadi  will  come  when  thoa  art  dead, 

Soon,  too'aoon- 
Sleep  frill  come  when  thoa  art  fled ; 
Of  neidier  would  I  atk  the  boon 
I  aak  of  diee,  beloved  Night- 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  BOon,  Mxm ! 


EVENING. 

PONTI  A  MARX,  PISA. 

Tme  son  is  aet ;  the  twallowa  are  aaleep ; 

The  bats  are  flitting  fast  in  the  gray  air ; 
llie  dow  aoft  toads  out  of  damp  comers  creep. 

And  evening's  breath,  wandering  here  and  there 
Over  die  quivering  sur&ce  of  the  streem. 
Wakes  not  one  ripple  from  its  rilent  dream. 

Tliere  is  no  dew  on  the  dry  graaB  to-night. 
Nor  damp  within  the  shadow  of  the  trees; 

The  vrind  is  inteimitting,  dry,  and  light ; 
And  in  the  inconstant  motion  of  ^e  breeze 

The  dust  and  straws  ore  driven  up  and  down. 

And  whiri'd  about  the  pavement  of  the  town. 

Within  the  snr&oe  of  the  fleeting  river 
The  wrinkled  image  of  the  cily  lay. 

Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 
It  trembles,  but  it  never  fiides  away; 

Go  to  die  [  ] 

You,  being  changinl.  will  And  it  then  as  now. 


The  chasm  in  which  die  sun  baa  sunk  is  shut 
By  darkest  barrien  of  enormous  cloud. 

Like  mountain  over  mountain  huddled — ^but 
Growing  and  moving  upwards  in  a  crowd. 

And  over  it  a  space  of  watery  blue. 

Which  the  keen  evening'Star  is  shining  dinmgh. 


ARETHITSA. 

AumiuaA  arose 

FVon  her  couch  of  snows 
in  the  Acrooerannian  mountaina,— 

From  cloud  and  fiom  crag. 

With  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountaina. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks. 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Smaming  among  the  streams?-^ 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  sbpes  to  the  weeteni  gleams: 

And  gliding  and  springing. 

She  went,  ever  singing. 
In  mummrs  as  soft  as  sleep ; 

The  Earth  seem'd  to  love  her. 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her, 
Aa  she  lingered  towards  the  deep^ 

Then  Alpheos  bold, 

On  his  glacier  cold, 
With  his  trident  the  moontaiins  strook ; 

And  open'd  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks ;— with  the  spasm 
All  Erymanthos  shook. 

And  the  black  south  vrind 

It  oonoeai'd ,  behind 
Tike  urns  of  the  silent  snow. 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
The  bars  of  the  springs  below : 

The  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  die  river  God  were 
Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep. 

As  he  follow'd  Uie  light 

Of  die  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  I>orian  deep. 

«0h,  save  me!  Oh,  guide  me!. 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me. 
For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair !" 

The  hnid  Ocean  heard, 

To  its  blue  depdi  slirr'd, 
And  divided  at  her  prayer ; 

And  under  the  water 

The  Earth's  white  daughter 
Fled  like  a  sunny  beam ; 

Behind  her  descended. 

Her  billows  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream : 

like  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main, 
Alpheus  niflh'd  behind, — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin, 
Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 
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Under  the  bowen 

Where  the  Ocean  Powen 
Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones, 

TbroDgh  the  coral  wooda 

Of  the  weltering  flooda. 
Over  heapa  of  unvalued  attmea : 

Through  the  dim  beama 

Which  amid  the  streama 
Weave  a  net-work  of  colored  light; 

And  under  the  caves. 

Where  the  ahadowy  wavea 
Are  aa  green  aa  the  fbreat'a  night : — 

Outapeeding  the  shark, 

And  the  sword-fish  dark, 
Under  die  ocean  foam, 

And  up  through  the  rifls 

Of  the  mountain  cliAa, 
Hiey  paaa'd  to  their  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  ibantaina 

In  £nna*s  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  baaka. 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single-hearted. 
They  ply  their  watery  taaki. 

At  sunrise  tfiey  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill ; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below. 
And  the  meadows  of  Asphodel ; 

And  at  night  they  deep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore ; — 

like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 

Pirn,  1880. 


THE  QUESTION. 

I  dmeam'd  that,  as  I  wander'd  by  the  way. 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring, 

And  gentle  odors  led  my  steps  astray, 
Mix'd  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 
Under  a  coime,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 

Ita  green  arms  round  the  boeom  of  ihe  stream. 

But  kiss'd  it  and  then  fled,  as  thou  mightest  in  dream. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets, 
Daisies,  those  peari'd  Arcturi  of  the  earth. 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets ; 

Faint  oxlips ;  tender  blue^bells,  at  whose  birth 

The  sod  scarce  heaved ;  and  that  tall  flower  that  wets 

Its  mother's  ftce  with  heaven-collected  tears. 

When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice,  it  hears. 

And  in  the  wann  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine. 
Green  cow-bind  and  the  moonlight-oolor'd  May, 

And  cherry  blossoms,  and  white  cups,  whoee  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drain'd  not  by  the  day ; 

And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine, 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  astray ; 

And  flowers  azure,  black  and  streak'd  with  gold, 

Fairer  than  any  waken'd  eyes  behold. 


And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 
There  grew  brood  flag-flowen^  purple  prankt  with 
white. 

And  starry  river  bods  among  the  aedge. 
And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright. 

Which  lit  the  ook  tfiot  overhung  llie  hedge 
With  imwnlight  beama  of  their  own  wateiy  Ugfat; 

And  bulmafaea,  and  reeds  of  oodi  deep  giecn 

As  aoothed  the  dasled  eye  with  sober  sheaii. 

Methougfat  diat  of  these  visianaiy  flowen 
I  made  a  noaegi^,  bound  in  aoch  a  way 
That  the  aame  hues,  which  in  their  BOtural  bovKii 
*  Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  amy 
Kept  these  impnson'd  children  of  the  Heois 
Widnn  my  faaiid,-Hind  then,  elate  and  pj, 
I  haaten'd  to  due  spot  whence  I  hod  eam^ 
That  I  might  there  preaent  it&— Oh!  to  whom! 


LINES  TO  AN  INIHAN  AIR 

I  AMBE  from  dieama  of  thee 
In  the  fiiat  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  the  winda  are  breathing  low. 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright : 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me — ^who  knows  how  t 
To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet! 

The  wandering  «in  they  ftint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stnom— 
The  champak  odors  fail 
like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  drean ; 
The  nightingale's  complaint. 
It  dies  upon  her  heart. 
As  I  must  on  thine. 
Beloved  as  thou  art ! 

O  liA  me  from  the  _ 
Idie,  Ifliint,Ifail! 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas ! 
My  heart  beats  loud  and  fiist, 
Oh !  press  it  close  to  thine  again. 
Where  it  will  break  at  last 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION,  NEAR  NAPLEa 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 

Blue  isles  and  fanowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  moon's  transparent  light 

Around  its  unexpended  buds ; 
like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean-floods. 
The  city's  voice  itoelf  is  soft,  like  SoUtud^ 

I  see  the  deep's  nnframpled  floor 
With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  stiwm : 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 
Like  light  disM>Ived  in  stor-ahoweiv,  dirown 
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I  «t  vpoD  ttM  mtMh  alone. 

Hie  fighming  of  the  noontide  ocean 
is  flwhing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Aiiaea  fiora  ila  meararod  motkm. 
How  sweet!  did  any  heart  now  diaie  in  my  emotion. 

Alaa!  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content  surpaMing  wealth 

The  aage  in  meditation  femid. 
And  walk'd  with  inward  glory  crown*d^- 

Nor  ftme,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leianie^ 
Otheia  I  aee  whom  these  siimund— 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure: 
To  me  that  enp  has  been  dealt  in  aiwther  raeisniei 


Yet  now  despair  itself  m  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waten  are ; 
I  oonld  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear^ 

TiU  death  like  sleep  might  steal  oo  me. 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  eold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  djring  bniin  iti  last  mmotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 

As  I,  when- this  sweet  day  is  gone. 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan ; 
*niey  might  lament— for  I  am.one 

Vhiom  men  love  notr— oM  yet  regret. 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainlew  gloiy  set, 
Wm  linger,  though  eryoy'di  like  joy  in  memory  yet 

1818. 


AUTUMN: 

A  maas. 

Thc  warm  sun  is  failing,  the  Ueak  wind  ii  wailing. 
The  bare  boughs  are  lighing,  the  pale  lloweri  are  dying, 

And  the  year 
On  the  earth  her  death-bed,  in  a  ahroud  of  leaves  dead, 

Is  lying. 

Come,  months,  ooroe  away, 

From  November  to  May, 

In  your  saddest  array ; 

Follow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead  oold  year, 
And  like  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepulchre. 

The  chill  rain  is  falling,  the  nipt  worm  is  crawling, 
Th^  rivers  are  swelling,  the  thunder  is  knellmg 

For  (he  year ; 
The  blithe  swallows  are  flown,  and  the  lizards  each 
gone 
To  his  dwelling; 
Come,  months,  come  away ; 
Put  on  white,  black,  and  gray, 
Let  your  light  sisteni  play— 
Ye,  foUow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  cold  year, 
Vntl  make  her  grave  green  witfi  tear  on  tear 

3K 


HYMN  OF  AFOLLa 

Tilt  sleepless  Horns  who  watch  me  as  I  lie» 
Cunain'd  with  star-mwoven  tapestries, 

From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  sky, 
Fanning  die  busy  dreams  fiom  my  dim  eyes, — 

Waken  me  when  their  Mother,  the  gray  Dawn, 

Tells  them  that  dreams  and  that  the  moon  is  gone. 

Tien  I  arise,  and  climbing  Heaven's  Uue  domob 
I  walk  over  the  mountiiins  and  the  waves. 

Leaving  my  robe  upon  the  ocean  loam ; 
My  footsteps  pave  the  clouds  with  lire ;  the  caves 

Are  fiU'd  with  my  bright  presence,  and  the  air 

Leaves  tlie  green  earth  to  my  emfaiaces  bare. 

The  sonbeanw  are  my  shafts,  with  which  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  ioves  the  mght  and  lears  the  day ; 

AU  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill 
Fly  me,  and  fhim  the  gloiy  of  my  ray 

Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new  might. 

Until  diminish'd  by  the  reign  of  night 

I  feed  the  douds,  the  rainbows  and  die  flowers. 
With  their  ethereal  odan;  the  Moon's  globe 

And  the  pure  stan  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Are  cinctured  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe ; 

Whatever  lamps  on  Earth  or  Heaven  may  dune 

Are  portions  of  one  power,  which  is  mine. 

I  stand  at  noon  upon  the  peak  of  Heaven, 
Then  with  unwilling  steps  I  wander  down 

Into  die  clouds  of  the  Atlantic  even; 
For  grief  that  I  depart  they  weep  and  flrown : 

MHwt  look  is  more  delightful  than  the  smile 

With  which  I  soothe  them  fiom  the  western  ide  ? 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe' 
Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine  ; 

All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse, 
All  prophecy,  all  medicine  are  mine. 

All  light  of  art  or  nature ; — to  my  song 

Victory  and  praise  in  their  own  right  belong. 


HYMN  OF  PAN. 

FaOM  the  forests  and  highlands 

We  come,  we  come; 
From  the  river-girt  islands. 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 
Listening  to  my  sweet  i^pings. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  rushes. 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme. 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes. 
The  dcale  above  in  the  lime. 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass. 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus*  was. 
Listening  to  ray  sweet  pipings. 

Liquid  Penens  was  flowing, 

And  all  dork  Tempo  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 

The  light  of  the  dying  day, 

*  This  and  the  former  poem  were  written  at  the  request 
of  a  flriend,  to  be  inserted  in  a  drama  on  the  subject  of 
Midas.  Apollo  and  Pan  contended  before  Tmolus  for  the 
prize  in  music. 
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Speeded  by  mf  iweet  pipings. 
The  83enit  and  SylvaoB,  and  Feiine, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  aiid  waves, 
Td  die  edge  o£  die  moist  river>kwns. 
And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves, 
Ani  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow, 
W««  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  ApoUo» 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

I  ■l^(  of  the  dancing  staiB, 

I  sai^;  of  the  dadal  Earth, 
Aad  of  Heaven    and  the  giant  wan. 
And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Biith< — 
And  then  I  changed  my  pipingiv^ 
flbging  how  down  the  vale  of  Menalus 

I  punned  a  maiden  and  clasp'd  a  feed : 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thus! 

It  bleaks  in  our  bosom,  and  then  we  bleed: 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would, 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  fioien  your  bkrad. 
At  the  Borrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 


THE  BOAT 

ON  THE  8EE0H10. 

Out  boat  is  asleep  in  Serchio*s  stream. 
Its  sails  are  folded  like  thoughts  In  a  dream, 
The  helm  svirays  idly,  hither  and  thither; 
Donunie,  the  boatman,  has  brought  the  mast. 
And  the  oan  and  the  sails ;  but  'tis  sleeping  iast, 
like  a  beast,  unconscious  of  its  tether. 

The  Stan  burnt  out  in  the  pale  blue  air, 

And  the  thin  white  moon  lay  vnthering  diere ; 

To  tower,  and  cavern,  and  rift  and  tree, 

Tlie  owl  and  the  bat  fled  drowsily. 

Day  had  kindled  the  dewy  woods, 

And  the  rocks  above  and  the  stream  below, 

And  the  vapon  in  their  multitudes. 

And  the  Apennlne  shroud  of  summer  mow, 

And  clothed  with  light  of  aery  gold 

The  mists  in  their  eastern  caves  uprolVd. 

Day  had  awaken'd  all  things  that  be, 
The  lark  and  the  thrush  and  the  swallow  free, 
And  the  milkmaid's  song  and  the  mower's  scythe, 
And  the  matin-bell  and  the  mountain  bee : 
Fire-flies  were  quench'd  on  the  dewy  com. 
Glow-worms  went  out  an  the  river's  brim, 
like  lamps  which  a  student  forgets  to  trim : 
The  beetle  forgot  to  wind  his  horn. 
The  crickets  were  still  in  the  meadow  and  hill  : 
Like  a  flock  of  rooks  at  a  former's  gun. 
Night's  dreams  and  terrora,  every  one, 
Fled  from  the  brains  which  are  their  prey. 
From  the  lamp's  death  to  the  morning  ray. 

All  rose  to  do  the  task  He  set  to  each. 
Who  shaped  us  to  his  ends  and  not  our  own ; 
The  million  rose  to  learn,  and  one  to  teach 
What  none  yet  ever  knew  or  can  be  known ; 

^^  And  many  rose 

Whose  woe  was  such  that  fear  became  desire  .w 

Melchmr  and  Lionel  were  not  among  those ; 


Tliey  from  the  throng  of  men  faid  rispp'd  ask 
And  made  their  home  uoder  the  gnsn  bin  ofk 
It  was  that  hill,  whose  intervening  brow 
Screens  Lucea  fiom  iha  Pisan's  envioai  e^, 
Which  die  circumfluous  plain  waving  belov, 
Like  a  wide  lake  of  grsen  ierti%, 
lll^th  streams  and  Adds  and  manhss  ban, 
Dividea  from  the  for  Apennines— which  lis 
Islanded  in  the  immeasurshle  air. 

«  What  dunk  yon,  aa  she  lies  m  her  gncn  Gsw, 

Our  little  sleepiag  boat  m  dreasMng  in 

If  moning  draams  are  true^  why  I  shmU  gma 

That  she  was  draaniDg  of  our  idleiiHi, 

And  of  the  miles  of  weteiy  way 

We  should  have  led  her  by  tiis  tine  of  dsf?" 


^  Never  mmd,"  mid  UoBd. 

"  Give  care  to  the  winds,  diey  can  bssr  it  wcQ 


About  yon  poplar  tops ;  and 
The  white  clouds  are  driving  merrily, 
And  dte  elan  we  miss  this  mem  will  M^ 
More  willingly  our  return  ttHUghL— 
List,  my  dear  fellow,  the  brsess  Uowittr; 
How  it  scatten  Dominic's  Vk^  black  hair, 
Singing  of  us,  and  our  la^  moiiom, 
If  I  can  guem  a  boat* s 


The  chain  is  kiosed,  the  soils  are  spread. 
Hie  living  breath  is  fi«sh  behind. 
As  with  dews  and  sunrise  fed, 
Comes  the  laughing  momiqg  wind  j— 
The  sails  are  full,  the  boat  inakei  head 
Against  the  Serchio's  torrent  fierce, 
Then  flags  with  intermitting  ooune, 
And  hangs  upon  the  wave,  [  ] 

Which  fervid  fiom  in  mountain  sooroe 
Shallow,  smooth  and  strong  dodi  cooe^ 
Swift  as  fire,  tempestuously 
It  sweeps  mto  the  afl&ighted  sea ; 
in  morning's  smile  in  eddies  coil, 
Its  billows  sparkle,  toss  and  boil. 
Torturing  all  its  quiet  light 
Into  columns  fierce  and  bright 

TTieSerchio.twiBlingfcrth 
Between  the  marble  bairiera  which  it  dove ' 
At  Ripafntta,  leads  thrmigh  the  drssd  chaoD 
The  wave  that  died  the  death  diat  loyen  hw. 
Living  in  what  it  soug^bt ;  as  if  thai  spsim 
klad  not  yet  past,  the  toppling  moontsin  ^^' 
But  the  clear  stream  in  full  enthurisn 
Poun  itself  on  the  plain,  until  wsndeiinf. 
Down  one  clear  path  of  effluence  crytfiUi"' 
Sends  in  clear  waves,  that  Ihey  nay  ffinf 
At  Amo's  feet  tribute  of  com  end  wins, 
Then,  through  the  pestilential  deseitt  wild 
Of  tangled  manh  and  woods  of  stonted  fir. 
It  rushes  to  the  Ocean. 
My,  1821. 


THE  ZUCCA* 

I. 

SiTiiMn  was  dead  and  Autumn  wai  eqiriBf* 
And  in&nt  Winter  hiugh'd  upon  dis  Isnd 


*  Punpkia. 
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All  doudlMdy  and  ooU ;— wlm  I,  deiiiiiif 
More  in  dib  fiQilil  dian  uf  imdMiluid, 

Wept  o'er  dM  beftut^,  wUeh,  like  tea  nf6riog, 
Bkl  left  die  earth  beie  aa  the  WEve-wom  and 

Of  1^  poor  heart,  and  o'er  die  giaa  and  flowwa 

Pide  fir  die  lUoahood  of  die  datterii%  homa. 

n. 

%i«M— p  fVM  dead,  bat  I  yet  lived  to  waep 

The  inrtafailiiy  of  all  bat  weeping ; 
And  oo  die  eardi  lulled  in  her  winler  aleep 

I  woke,  and  enTied  her  aa  die  wai  deeping. 
Too  happy  Earth!  over  diy  laee  riudl  creep 

T%e  wakening  venial  ain,  until  dam,  leaping 
From  nmemeniber'd  dreamt,  ahalt  [  ]  lee 

No  death  divide  diy  inunoitality! 

m. 

I  Unred— O  no*  I  mean  not  one  of  ya» 

Or  any  earthly  one,  though  ye  are  dear 
Aa  human  heart  to  human  heart  BMy  be  ;— 

I  loved,  I  know  not  what — but  thia  \om  ■phere, 
And  an  that  it  containi,  oontaiaa  not  dMO, 

Thou,  whom  eaen  nowfaera,  I  ieel  eveiywhara, 
Dim  ol^ect  of  ny  ioul's  idolatry. 

Veiled  ait  dwu  lik»- 

IV. 

By  Heaven  and  Eardi,  fiom  all  whoee  diapm  dioa 
floweetf 

Neidier  to  be  oontain'd,  delay'd,  or  hidden, 
Making  divine  die  krftiert  and  die  Wweot,  * 

When  for  a  moment  thou  art  not  ibrbidden 
To  live  within  the  life  which  thou  beitoweet; 

And  leaving  nobleet  thingi  vacant  and  chidden, 
Cold  M  a  oorpoe  after  the  apirit'e  fli^t. 
Blank  ai  the  eon  after  the  birth  of  night 

V. 

In  winda,and  treei,  and  ■treami,  and  all  thing!  oonmon, 
In  nmaic,  and  the  iweet  uncomeioui  tone 

Of  aniinab,  and  voicee  which  are  human. 
Meant  to  ezprem  tome  feelingi  of  dieir  own ; 

In  die  soft  motions  and  rare  smile  of  woman. 

In  flowers  and  leaves,  and  in  the  fresh  grass  shown. 

Or  dying  in  the  autumn,  I  the  most 

Adorn  thee  present  or  lament  thee  lost 

VL   . 

And  dios  I  went  lamenting,  when  I  nw 

A  plant  upon  the  river's  maigin  lie. 
Lake  one  who  loved  beyond  his  Nature's  law. 

And  in  despair  had  cast  him  down  to  die ; 
Its  leaves  which  had  outlived  die  frost,  the  thaw 

Had  blighted  as  m  heart  which  hatred's  eye 
Can  blast  not,  but  which  pity  kills ;  the  dew 
L^y  CO  its  spotted  leaves  like  tears  too  true. 

vn. 

The  Heavens  had  wept  upon  it.  but  the  Earth 
Had  crushed  it  on  her  unmatemal  breast 


vni. 

I  bore  it  to  my  chamber,  and  I  planted 
h  in  a  vase  full  of  the  lightest  mould  ; 

Hie  winter  beams  which  out  of  Heaven  slanted 
Fell  dirough  the  window  panes  diflobed  of  cold, 


Upon  its  leaves  and  floweie ;  the  alar  which  panted 

In  evening  fir  the  Day,  whose  oar  has  loU'd 
Over  die  horiaon's  wave,  widi  kioka  of  light 
Smiled  on  it  from  die  duwhokl  of  die  night 

IX 

The  mitigated  inflnenoes  of  air 

And  light  revived  the  plant,  and  from  it  grew 
Strang  leaves  and  lendiib,  and  its  flowers  ftir, 

Full  as  a  cup  with  the  vine's  burning  dew. 
Overflowed  with  goUen  colon;  an  atmosphere 

Of  vital  waimdi  hilblded  it  anew. 
And  every  impulse  smt  to  eveiy  part 
The  unbahekl  palsatioBB  of  its  heart 


Wen  might  the  plant  grow  beautiful  and  strong, 
Evan  if  the  sun  and  air  smiled  not  on  it ; 

For  one  wept  o'er  it  all  die  winter  long 
TVars  pure  as  Heaven's  rain,  which  fell  upon  it 

Hour  after  hour;  lor  sounds  of  soiflest  song, 
Mix'd  with  die  stringed  melodies  that  won  it 

To  leave  die  gende  lips  on  which  it  slept. 

Had  hioaed  the  heart  of  him  who  sat  and  wept 

XI. 
Had  hioaed  his  heart,  and  shook  the  leaves  and  flowers 

Oa  which  he  wept,  die  while  dm  Mvage  sloim. 
Waked  by  the  darkest  of  December's  hours. 

Was  nving  roimd  the  chamber  hush'd  and  warm ; 
Hie  birds  were  shivering  in  their  leaflem  bowers. 

The  fish  were  froien  in  the  pools,  the  form 
Of  every  summer  plant  was  dead  [      ] 
Whiktdiii  •  *  * 

•Xmuory,  18S8. 


THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 

rnar  anarr. 

Oh  thou,  who  plumed  with  strong  desire 
Would  float  above  the  earth,  beware ! 
A  Shadow  tracks  thy  flight  of  fire — 

Night  is  coming ! 
Bright  are  the  regions  of  the  air. 

And  among  the  winds  and  beams 
It  were  delight  to  wander  there^ 
Night  is  coming ! 

SECOND  snaiT. 


The  deathlea  stars  are  bright  above ; 
If  I  would  cross  the  shade  of  night, 
Within  my  heart  the  lamp  of  love. 

And  that  is  day ! 
And  the  moon  will  smile  with  gentle  light 

On  my  golden  plumes  where'er  they  move ; 
The  meteors  will  linger  round  my  flight. 
And  make  night  day. 

FIRST  SPIRIT. 

But  if  the  whirlwinds  of  darkness  waken 

Hail  and  lightning  and  stormy  rainf 
See,  the  bounds  of  the  air  are  shaken — 
Night  is  coming ! 
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The  red  awiil  donda  of  the 

Yon  deoUning  fan  have  overtaken. 
The  dash  of  the  hail  sweepa  over  the  phm 
Night  kooming! 

SECOND  0PXMT. 

I  we  the  light,  I  hear  the  aound ; 

I'll  «il  on  the  flood  of  the  tempeik  dark 
With  the  calm  within  and  the  light  anmnd 

Which  makw  ni^^t  day : 
And  thou,  when  the  gloom  ii  deep  and  stark. 

Look  from  the  dull  earth,  tlumher-bound, 
My  moon^Uke  flight  then  thou  mayeit  mark 
On  high,  fur  away. 

Some  say,  there  is  a  precipice 

Where  one  Ysst  pine  is  fiosen  to  ruin 
0*er  piles  of  snow  and  chasms  of  ice 

'Mid  Alpine  mountains; 
And  that  the  languid  storm,  pursuinig 

That  winged  dliape,  for  ever  flies 
Round  those  hoar  branches,  aye  renewing 
Its  aery  fountains. 

Some  say,  when  nights  are  diy  and  clear, 

And  die  deatfa-dews  sleep  on  die  morass, 
Sweet  whispen  are  heard  by  the  traveller 

Which  makes  night  day : 
And  a  silver  shape  like  his  early  love  doUi  pass 

Upborne  by  her  wild  and  guttering  hair. 
And  when  he  awakes  on  the  firagrant  grua,' 
He  finds  night  day.  ^ 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Thvy  were  two  cousins,  almost  like  to  twins^ 

Except  that  from  the  catalogue  of  sins 

Nature  had  razed  their  love — which  could  not  be 

But  by  dissevering  dieir  nativity. 

And  so  they  grew  together,  likd  two  flowers 

Upon  one  stem,  which  the  same  beams  and  showeis 

Lull  or  awaken  in  their  purple  prime, 

Which  die  same  hand  will  gather— the  same  clime 

Shake  with  decay.    This  fiiir  day  smiles  to  see 

AH  those  who  love« — and  who  e'er  loved  like  diee, 

Fiordispina  f  Scarcely  Cosimo, 

Within  whose  bosom  and  whose  brain  now  glow 

The  ardors  of  a  vision  which  obscure 

The  very  idol  of  its  portraiture ; 

He  fiiinti,  dissolved  into  a  sense  of  love; 

But  thou  art  as  a  planet  sphered  above, 

But  thou  art  Love  itself— ruling  the  modon 

Of  his  subjected  spirit — Such  eroodon 

Must  end  in  sin  or  sorrow,  if  sweet  May 

Had  not  brought  forth  this  mom— your  wedding-day. 


Ob  a  pair  so  tmo. 
Let  eyes  not  aee  their  own  deli^;— 
HMtefBwift  Hdht,  and  thy  fli|^ 

Oft 


A  BRIDAL  SONG. 

Thk  golden  gates  of  sleep  unbar 
Where  strength  and  bc«uty  met  together, 

Kindle  their  image  like  a  star 
In  a  sea  of  glassy  weather. 

Night,  with  all  diy  stars  look  down,— 
Darkness,  weep  thy  holiest  dew,— 

Never  smiled  die  inconstant  mooa 


Faiiiea,  sprites,  and  angeb,  keep  her! 

Holy  Stan,  permit  no  wrong ! 
And  return  to  wake  the  sleeper, 

DAWDr-ora  it  be  long. 
Oh  joy!  ohftar!  what  wiU  be 

In  the  absemoe  of  die  sun ! 
Cone  along! 


THE  SUNSET. 

Turn  late  wat  One  widiin  wlioBe  sobde  bsa«. 
As  light  and  wind  vritfain  same  delicate  dead 
That  fodes  amid  the  blue  0000*11  bunningdKy, 
Genins  an^yooth  contended.   None  may  know 
The  sweetneas  of  die  joy  which  made  Ids  fansik 
Fail,  like  die  tranees  of  a  tommer  air. 
When,  with  die  Lady  of  his  knre,  vriio  dnn 
First  knew  the  unreserve  of  mingled  being; 
He  walk'd  along  the  pathway  of  die  fiekl 
Which  to  the  east  a  hoar  wood  dwdow'd  o'er. 
But  to  die  west  vtas  open  to  Ilia  dty. 
There  now  die  son  had  sunk,  bot  Unas  «f  goU 
Hung  on  the  ashen  clouds,  and  on  die 
Or  the  &r  level  grass  and  nodding 
And  the  old  dandeUon's  hoary  beard. 
And,  mingled  with  the  shades  of  twiH^  Iqp 
On  the  brown  massy  wood*— and  in  the  east 
The  broad  and  burning  moon  Ungeringly  rose 
Between  die  Uack  tnmks  of  die  crowded  tieeik 
While  die  fidnt  stars  wero  gathering  oveiheod.— 
"  Is  it  not  strange,  Isabel,"  said  the  jaaA, 
**  I  never  saw  the  sunt  We  will  walk  hen 
To-moRow;  thoushalt  kwkqnttwtdinie'* 

That  night  die  youth  and  lady  mingled  hy 
In  love  and  deep— but  when  the  «»«*""»g  eame, 
Hie  lady  found  her  lover  dead  and  ooU. 
Let  none  believe  that  God  in  mercy  gave 
That  stroke.   The  lady  died  not,  nor  grew  wiU, 
But  year  by  year  lived  on— in  troth  I  think 
Her  gendeness  and  patience  and  sad  smiles. 
And  diat  she  did  not  die,  but  lived  to  toai 
Her  aged  fiuher,  were  a  kind  of  wtt^An^am^ 
If  madness  'tis  to  be  unlike  the  worid. 
For  but  to  see  her  were  to  read  die  tale 
Woven  by  sonn  subdest  bard,  to  make  hard  hflVM 
Dissolve  away  in  wisdom-woridng  grief  t— 
Her  eye-laahes  were  worn  away  vritfa  teac^ 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  like  thin^  dead— sd  pals; 
Her  hands  were  thin,  and  through  dieir  wandamg 

veins 
And  weak  ardcnlatnns  might  be  seen 
Day's  ruddy  light   The  tomb  of  diy  dead  self 
Which  one  vex'd  ghost  inhabiti,  ni^  and  d^. 
Is  all,  lost  child,  that  now  remains  of  thee ! 

"  Inheritor  of  more  than  earth  can  give, 
Panionleas  calm,  and  silence  unreproved, 
Whedier  die  dead  find,  oh,  not  sleep!  but  lesi, 
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And  are  the  nncompbining  thingi  tfaey  Mem, 
Or  five,  or  diop  in  the  deep  sem  of  Love; 
Oh  that  like  thine,  nine  epiteph  weie— Peace 
TbJB  wm  the  only  moan  iba  ew  madft 

1816. 


SONG. 

ON  A  VADKD  VIOLST. 

Tme  odor  fiom  the  flower  ia  gone. 

Which  like  thy  kisaes  breathed  on  me ; 

The  color  fiom  die  flower  ie  flown, 
Which  glow*d  of  thee,  and  only  Ihee ! 

A  eluiyell'd,  lifelem,  vacant  form, 
It  lies  on  my  abandon'd  breeet. 

And  mocks  the  heart  which  y^  m  wum 
With  cold  and  silent  rest 


I  weep— my  teaia  revive  it  not! 

I.aigh— 4t  broalhes  no  more  on 
Its  mule  and  uncomplaining  hit 

Is  sneh  as  mine  should  be. 


LINES  TO  A  CRITIC. 

HoNVT  fiom  silk-woims  who  can  gather, 
Or  silk  fiom  the  yellow  bee  ? 

ne  grasi'may  grow  in  winter  weather 
As  soon  as  hate  in  me. 

Hate  men  who  cant,  and  men  who  pray. 
And  men  who  rail  like  thee : 

An  eqnal  passion  to  repay. 
They  are  not  coy  like  me. 

Or  seek  some  slave  of  power  and  gold, 
To  be  thy  dear  heart's  mate; 

ny  knre  will  move  that  bigot  oold. 
Sooner  than  me  thy  hate. 

A  pasHon  Uke  the  one  I  prove 
Cannot  divided  be ;         v 

I  hate  thy  want  of  troth  and  love- 
How  dionld  I  then  hate  thee  t 

1817. 


GOOD  NIGHT. 

Good  night?  ah !  no ;  the  hour  is  ill 
Which  seven  those  it  should  unite ; 

Let  us  remain  together  still, 
llien  it  will  be  ^ood  night. 

How  can  I  call  the  lone  night  good. 
Though  diy  sweet  wishes  wing  its 

Be  it  not  said,  thought,  undenrtood. 
Then  it  will  be  ^ood  night 

To  hearts  which  near  each  other  move 
From  evening  close  to  morning  light, 

lie  night  is  good ;  because,  my  love, 
niey  never  asy  good  night 


TO-MORROW. 

WHtlix  art  diott,  bekived  To-morrow  f 
Whom  young  and  old  and  strong  and  weak. 

Rich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow. 
Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek  »— 

In  thy  place— ah !  well-a-day ! 

We  find  the  thmg  we  fled— To^y. 


DEATH. 

Tmnr  die— the  dead  return  not— Afisery 

Sits  near  an  open  grave  and  calls  them  over, 
A  Youth  with  hoary  hair  and  haggard  eye — 

They  are  the  names  of  kindred,  fiiend,  and  lover. 
Which  he  so  feebly  call'd — they  all  are  gone ! 
Fond  wretch,  all  dead,  those  vacant  names  alone. 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain— > 
These  tombs  alone  remain. 

Misery,  my  sweetest  friend— oh !  weep  no  more ! 

Thou  wilt  not  be  consoled — ^I  wonder  not! 
For  I  have  seen  thee  fiom  thy  dwelling's  door 

Watch  the  calm  sunset  widi  them,  and  this  spot 
Was  even  as  bright  and  calm,  but  tranntory. 
And  now  thy  hopes  are  gone,  thy  hair  is  hoary ; 
This  most  iimiiliar  scene,  my  pain — 
These  tombs  alone  remain. 


A  LAMENT. 

Or,  world !  oh,  life !  oh,  time ! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb. 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before ; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  t 
No  more— O,  never  more ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar, 
Move  my  fiunt  heart  with  gp»C  but  with  delight 
No  more— O,  never  more ! 


LOVE'S  PmLOSOPHY. 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river. 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean ; 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single ; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  ano&ier's  being  mingle — 

Why  not  I  with  thine  7 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 

And  ihe  waves  clasp  one  anodier ; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdain'd  its  brother : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  die  sea. 
What  are  all  these  kkningB  worth. 

If  thou  kiss  not  met 
Janiiory,  1880. 
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TO  E***   V***. 

Madonna,  wherafinre  hut  ihoa  Mat  to  ne 

Sweet  benl  and  mignkmette  ? 
Emblemiiig  love  and  health,  which  never  yoi 
In  the  nme  wreath  might  be. 
Alas,  and  they  are  wet ! 
Is  it  with  thy  ki«ea  or  thy  teanf 
For  never  rain  or  dew 
Such  firagranoe  drew 
From  plant  or  flower — the  veiy  doabt  endeasi 

My  iadnea  ever  new. 
The  itgfaB  I  breathe,  the  teaia  I  died  lor  thee. 

March,  1821. 


TO 


I  FKAK  thy  kiflMS,  gentle  maiden. 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine ; 

My  spirit  is  loo  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burthen  thine. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine ; 

Innocent  is  the  heart's  devoti(m 
With  which  I  worship  thine. 


LINES. 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered, 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead — 

When  the  cloud  is  scatter*d, 
The  rainbow's  glory' is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken, 
Sweet  tones  are  remember'd  not ; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken. 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot 

As  music  and  splendor 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute  .'— 

No  song  but  sad  dirges,  ^ 

like  the  wind  through  a  ruin'd  cell. 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  kneU. 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled. 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest ; 

Tlie  weak  one  is  singled 
lb  endure  what  it  once  possesL 

O,  Love !  who  bewailest 
The  fiailty  of  all  things  here. 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier  ? 

lb  passions  will  rock  thee. 
As  the  storms  rock  the  mvens  on  high : 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee, 
Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky 

From  thy  nest  every  raAer 
Will -rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  the  naked  to  laughter. 
When  leaves  ML  and  cold  winds  cone. 


TO  wniilAM  8HELI£7. 


(With  what  tnath  I  aiay  saf~ 

ReoMl  Eooial  Roaaa! 
Nob  d  piJk  eosse  era  prisu  I> 


Mt  lost  William,  thou  in  wfaooi 
Some  bright  spirit  lived,  and 
That  decaying  robe  oonrame 
Which  its  lustre  faintly  hid. 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb ; 
Bat  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thoa  art  not— if  a  thing  divine 
like  thee  can  die,  thy  funenl  shrine 
Is  thy  mother's  grief  and  moob. 

Where  art  thou,  my  gentle  child  f 
Let  me  think  thy  spnit  feeds, 

Within  its  life  intense  and  miU, 
The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weedi. 

Among  these  tombs  and  mini  wfld;— 
Let  me  think  that  throogh  low 

Of  the  sweet  ft^wers  and  aanny 

Into  their  hues  and  soenis  may  p 

A 

June,  1819. 


AN  ALl£GORT. 

A  PORTAL  as  of  shadowy  adamant 

Stands  yawning  oa  the  highway  of  the  life 
Which  we  all  trrad,  a  cavern  huge  and  ganm ; 

Around  it  rages  an  unceasing  strife 
Of  shadows,  like  the  reatlees  cfcxids  dat  hsint 
The  gap  of  some  cleft  mountain,  Ufled  hi^ 
Into  the  whirlwinds  of  the  upper  sky. 

And  many  pass'd  it  by  with  careless  tiead. 
Not  knowing  that  a  shadowy  [  } 

Tncks  every  traveller  even  to  where  this  dead 
Wait  peacefully  for  their  oompanioo  new; 

But  others,  by  more  curious  humor  led. 
Pause  to  eiamine^ — tfaese  are  very  few. 

And  they  learn  little  there,  except  to  know 

That  shadows  follow  them  where'er  they  go. 


MUTABILITY. 

The  flower  that  smileB  lixiay 

To-morrow  dies ; 
All  diat  we  wish  to  stay. 

Tempts  and  then  flies: 
What  is  this  world's  delight  f 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night. 
Brief  even  as  bright 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  ■! 

Friendship  too  rare ! 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bfim 

For  ptoad  despair! 
Bat  we,  tfaoogh  soon  they  fall, 
Survive  their  joy  and  aU 
Which  oun  we  call 
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Whilst  akin  an  blue  and  bright, 
WhiLrt  llowen  are  gay. 

Whilst  eyes  that  change  eie  night 
Make  glad  the  day ; 

Whilst  yet  Uie  calm  honis  creep. 

Dream  thou— «]id  from  thy  sleep 

Hien  wake  to  weep. 


FROM  THE  ARABIC. 

AN  IMITATION. 

My  fiiint  spirit  was  sitting  in  the  light 

Of  thy  looks,  my  love ; 
It  panted  for  thee  like  the  hind  at  noon 

For  the  brooks,  my  love. 
Thy  barb,  whose  hooft  outspeed  the  tempest's  flight. 

Bore  thee  ftrfiomme: 
My  heart,  for  my  weak  foot  were  weary  bood, 

Did  oompanioD  thee. 

Ah !  fleeter  for  than  fleetest  slorm  or  steed,  * 

Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  Clothes  like  a  dove 

With  the  wings  of  care ; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  need. 

Shall  mine  cling  to  thee, 
^or  daim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfoft,  love, 

It  may  bring  lolkfie. 


TO 


One  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  pro&ne  it. 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdain'd 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  Is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother. 
And  Pity  fiom  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love ; 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  wonhip  the  heart  Ufts  above, 

And  the  Heavens  reject  nob— 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  t 


MUSIC. 

I  PANT  for  the  music  which  is  divine, 
My  heart  in  lb  thirst  is  a  dying  flower ; 

IVrar  fofth  the  sound  like  endianted  wine. 
Loosen  the  notes  in  a  silver  shower; 

like  an  herbless  plain,  for  the  gentle  rain, 

I  gasp,  I  foint,  till  they  wake  agaia 

Let  me  diink  of  the  spirit  of  that  sweet  sound. 
More,  O  more<— I  am  thirsting  yet; 

h  kMMeni  the  serpent  which  care  has  bound 
Upon  my  heart  to  stifle  it ; 

The  diasolving  strain,  through  every  vein, 

Passes  inio  my  heart  and  brain. 


As  Am  scent  of  a  violet  wither'd  up, 
Which  grew  by  the  brink  of  a  sdver  lake ; 

When  the  hot  noon  has  drain'd  its  dewy  cop. 
And  mist  there  was  none  its  thiiat  to  slakie — 

And  the  violet  lay  dead  while  the  odor  flew 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  o'er  the  wateia  blue — 

As  one  who  drinks  from  a  charmed  cup 
Of  foaming,  and  sparkling,  and  murmuring  wine. 

Whom,  a  mighty  Enchantress  filling  up. 
Invites  to  love  with  h«r  kiss  divine. 


• 


NOVEAfBER,  1815. 

Ths  cold  earth  slept  below. 
Above  the  cold  sky  shone ; 
And  all  around, 
With  a  chilling  sound. 
From  caves  of  ice  and  fields  of  snow. 
The  breath  of  night  like  death  did  flow 
Beneath  the  sinking  moon. 

The  wintry  hedge  was  black. 
The  green  grass  was  qot  seen. 
The  birds  did  rest 
*0n  the  bare  thorn's  breast. 
Whose  roofa,  beside  the  pathway  track. 
Had  bound  their  folds  o'er  many  a  cnck 
Which  the  Irost  had  made  between. 

Thine  eyes  glow'd  in  the  glare 
Of  the  moon's  dying  light ; 
As  a  fen-fire's  beam, 
On  a  sluggish  stream. 
Gleans  dimly— so  the  moon  shone  there. 
And  it  yellow'd  the  strings  of  thy  tangled  hair 
That  shook  in  the  wind  of  night 

The  moon  made  thy  lips  pale,  beloved ; 
The  wind  made  thy  bosom  chill ; 
The  night  did  shed 
On  thy  deaf  head 
Its  frozen  dew,  and  thou  didst  he 
Where  the  bitter  breath  of  the  naked  sky 
Might  visit  thee  at  will. 


DEATH. 

DiATU  is  here,  and  death  is  there, 
Death  is  busy  everywhere. 
All  around,  within,  beneath. 
Above  is  death— and  we  are  death. 

Death  has  set  his  mark  and  aeal 
On  all  we  are  and  all  we  feel. 
On  all  we  know  and  all  we  fear. 


First  our  pleasures  die — and  then 
Our  hopes,  and  then  our  feaia— end  when 
These  are  dead,  the  debt  is  due, 
Dust  daims  dust—and  we  die  loo. 
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All  thing!  that  we  lore  and 
Xiike  ounelveB,  must  ia^e  and  peruh ; 
Soch  ii  our  rode  moftal  lot-~ 
Love  itself  would,  did  Uiey  not 


TO 


When  poaion's  trance  is  oTorpest, 
If  tenderness  and  truth  could  last 
Or  live,  whilst  all  wild  feelings  keep 
Some  mortal  slumber,  dark  and  deep^ 
I  should  not  waep,  I  shoiild  not  weep  *. 

It  were  enough  to  feel,  to  see 
Thy  soft  eyes  gazing  tenderly, 
And  dream  the  rest~-and  bum,  and  be 
The  secret  food  of  fires  tmseen, 
Couldst  thou  hoi  be  u  thou  hast  been. 

AAer  the  sliimber  of  the  year 
The  weodland  violets  reappear ; 
All  thingi  revive  in  field  or  grove, 
And  sky  and  see,  but  two,  which  move. 
And  fi>r  all  others,  lift  and  love. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  APENNINES. 

LiSTXif,  listen,  Mary  mine, 
To  the  whisper  of  thq  Apennino. 
It  bunts  on  the  roof  like  the  thunder's  roar, 
Or  like  the  sea  on  a  northern  shore. 
Heard  in  its  raging  ebb  and  flow 
By  the  captives  pent  in  the  cave  below. 
'The  Apennine  in  die  light  of  day 
Is  a  mighty  mountain  dim  and  gray, 
Which  between  the  earth  and  sky 'doth  lay; 
But  when  night  comes,  a  chaos  dread 
On  the  dim  star-light  then  is  spread, 
And  the  Apennine  walks  abroBd  with  the  storm. 
May  4tA,  1818. 


TO  MARY 


Oh  !  Mary  dear,  that  you  were  here 

With  your  blown  eyes  bright  and  clear. 

And  your  sweet  voice,  like  a  bird 

Singing  love  to  its  lone  mate 

In  the  ivy  bower  disconsolate ; 

Voioe  the  sweetest  ever  hearJ? 

And  your  brow  more    •    •    ♦ 

Than  the    •    ♦    ♦    sky 

Of  tkoM  azure  Italy. 

Maiy  dear,  come  to  me  soon, 

I  am  not  well  whilst  thou  art  far; — 

As  sunset  to  the  sphered  moon. 

As  twilight  to  the  western  star, 

Thou,  beloved,  art  to  me. 

Oh !  Maiy  dear,  that  yon  were  here; 
The  Castle  echo  whispen  "  Here  !** 
EMe,  September,  1818. 


THE  PAST. 
Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours 
Which  wo  buhed  in  Love's  sweet  bowers. 


Heaping  over  Ma  corpses  cold 
Blossoms  and  leaves,  instead  of  mooldf 
Blossoms  which  were  the  joys  that  fell. 
And  leaves,  the  hopes  that  yet  remain. 

Forget  die  dead,  the  past!  Oyet 

There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  fir  it 

Memories  that  make  tfie  heart  a  lomK 

Regrets  which  glide  through  the  ^piif  a  gfaxot 

And  with  ^laetly  whispen  tell 

That  joy,  once  lost,  »  pain. 


SONG  OF  A  SPIRIT. 

WrrRn  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 

My  mansicm  m  ;  where  I  lived  inqphered 

From  the  beginning,  and  around  ray  sleep 

Have  woven  all  the  wondrous  imagery 

O^  this  dim  spot,  which  mortals  call  the  worid ; 

Infinite  deptln  of  unknown  el«nents 

Mass'd  into  one  impenetnble  mask; 

Sheets  of  immeasunble  fire,  and  veins 

Of  gold  and  stone,  end  adamantine  ircn. 

And  as  a  veil  in  which  I  walk  throsigh  Heaven 

I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  and  waves,  ani 

cloods. 
And  lastly  light,  whose  inffimiun  dawns 
In  the  dark  space  of  inten^llar  air. 


LIBERTY. 

Thx  fiery  mountains  answer  each  other  \ 
Their  thunderings  are  echoed  from  sDoe  to  me  ^ 
The  tempestuous  oceans  awake  one  anodier. 
And  the  ice-rocks  are  shaken  round  winter's  aone. 
When  the  clarion  of  the  Typhoon  n  hbva. 


From  a  single  cloud  the  lightning 
Whilst  a  thousand  isles  are  illumined  around ; 
EarthquAke  is  trampling  one  city  to  asbei^ 
A  huxidred  are  shuddering  and  tottcxii^;  the  aond 
Is  bellowing  undeigronnd. 

But  keener  diy  gaze  than  the  lightning's  gfaie. 
And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  trsmp,- 
Thou  deafenest  the  rage  of  the  ocean ;  thy  hbtb 
Makes  blind  the  volcanoes ;  die  sun's  faqght  hiip 
To  thine  is  a  fen-fiie  dan^K 

From  billow  and  mountain  and  exhalation 
The  sunlight  is  darted  through  vapor  and  hiail; 
Fiom  spirit  to  spirit,  from  nation  to  nation. 
From  city  to  hamlet,  thy  dawning  is  castr- 
And  tyrants  and  alaves  are  like  shadows  of  aigbi 
In  the  van  of  the  morning  lighL 


TO 


MufS  eyes  were  dim  wiifa  lean  malMdi 
Yes,  I  was  firm— thus  did  not  thon,"— 

Afy  baffled  looks  did  fear,  yet  dread. 
To  meet  thy  looks— I  ooiuld  not  knew 

How  anxiously  they  sought  to  shine 

With  soothing  pity  upon  mine. 
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To  ut  and  cuzii  the  loura  mute  nge 
Whkh  prey*  upon  itself  alone ; 

To  cone  the  life  which  ia  the  cage 
Of  letier'd  grief  that  darea  not  groan. 

Hiding  fiom  many  a  carelea  eye 

The  acomed  load  of  agony. 

Whilat  thou  alone,  then  not  regafded. 
The  [  ]  thou  alone  ahouhl  bo. 

To  apeiid  yean  thua,  and  be  rewarded. 
At  thoo,  aweet  love,  requited  me  (! 

When  none  were  near— Oh !  I  did  wake 

From  torture  lor  that  moment'a  aake. 

Upon  my  heart  thy  accenta  sweet 
Of  peace  and  pity,  fell  like  dew 

Od  flowan  half  dead ; — thy  lipa  did  meet 
Min»  tremblingly ;  thy  dark  eyea  threw 

Thy  eoft  pennaaion  on  my  brain, 

Charming  away  in  draam  of  pain. 

• 

We  are  not  happy,  aweet!  our  atate 
la  atiango  and  full  of  doubt  and  ftar ; 

More  need  of  woida  diat  ilia  abate;— 
Reaerve  or  cennire  come  not  near 

Our  aacred  friendahip,  leat  there  be 

No  wIbct  loft  for  thou  and  me. 

"^  Gende  and  good  and  mild  thou  ait. 
Nor  I  can  live  if  Ibou  appear 
Aught  but  thyaelf,  or  turn  thine  heart 

Away  fixMn  me,  or  stoop  to  wear 
The  mask  of  scorn,  although  it  be 
To  hide  the  love  thou  feel'st  for  me. 


THE  ISLE. 


Thkrc  was  a  little  lawny  islet 
By  anemone  and  violet, 

like  mosaic,  paven : 
And  its  roof  was  flowers  and  leavea 
Which  the  summer's  breath  inweaves. 
Where  dot  sub  nor  showers  nor  breeie 
Pierce  the  pines  and  tallest  trees, 

Each  a  gem  engraven : 
Girt  by  mai^  an  aaure  wave 
With  which  the  clouds  and  mountains  paye 

A  lake's  blue  chasm. 


TO 


Music,  when  sod  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odors,  when  sweet  violeta  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose-leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heap'd  for  the  beloved's  bed ;  ' 
And  so  diy  thoughti,  when  thou  art  gooe, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


TIME. 

Iff 4TH0MABU  Sea !  whoae  wavea  are  years. 
Ocean  of  Time,  whoae  waten  of  deep  woo 
re  brackish  with  the  valt  of  human  tears ! 
Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  and  flow 

3L 


Claapest  the  limits  of  mortality ! 
And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  man, 
Vomitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  shoie. 
Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  stonn, 

Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 

Unfathomable  Sea  ? 


LINES. 

That  time  is  dead  for  ever,  child, 
Diown'd,  fioien,  dead  for  ever! 

We  look  on  the  past, 

And  stare  aghast  ' 
At  the  spectres  wailing,  pale  and  ghail, 
Of  hopes  which  thou  and  I  beguiled 

To  death  on  lifol  dark  river. 

The  stream  we  gaxed  on  then,  rollad  by; 
Its  waves  are  unretuming; 

But  we  yet  stand 

In  a  lone  land, 
Like  tombs  to  marie  the  memory 
Of  hopes  and  feais,  which  fade  and  fleo 
In  the  U|^t  of  life's  dim  morning. 

November  5fA,  1817. 


A  SONG. 

A  WIDOW  bird  sate  mourning  fbr  her  love 

Upon  a  wintzy  bough; 
The  frozen  wind  kept  on  above, 

The  freezing  stream  below. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare. 
No  flower  upon  the  ground. 

And  little  motion  in  the  air, 

Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound. 


THE  WORLD'S  WANDERERS. 

Till  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  fhght. 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 
Will  thy  pinions  close  now  f 

Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  gray 
Pilgrim  of  Heaven's  homeless  way, 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  thoo  repose  now  ? 

Weary  wind,  who  wandereat 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest. 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow  t 


A  DIRGE 

Rotnm  wind,  that  moanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song ; 
WUd  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 
Knells  all  the  night  long ; 
Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain. 
Bare  woods,  whose  branches  stain. 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main. 
Wail,  fbr  the  world's  wroqg! 
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LINES. 

Far,  &r  away,  O  ye 

Halcyons  of  memory, 
Seek  some  far  calmer  neit 
Than  thia  abandon'd  breast ; — 
No  news  of  your  fiUae  spring 
To  my  heart's  winter  bring, 
Once  having  gone,  in  vain 

Ye  come  again. 

Voltores,  who  build  yaur  bowezs 
High  in  the  Future's  towers, 
Wither'd  hopes  on  hopes  are  spread. 
Dying  joys  dioked  by  the  dead, 
Will  serve  your  beaks  for  prey 
Many  a  day. 


SUPERSrriTION. 

Thou  taintest  all  thou  look'st  upon !  The  stars. 
Which  on  thy  cradle  bearo'd  so  brightly  sweet. 
Were  gods  to  the  distemper'd  playfulness 
Of  thy  untutor'd  infancy ;  the  trees, 
The  grass,  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea, 
All  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep,  or  fly. 
Were  gods :  the  sun  had  homage,  and  the  moon 
Her  worshipper.    Then  thou  becamest,  a  boy, 
More  daring  in  thy  frenzies :  every  shape. 
Monstrous  or  vast,  or  beaulifuUy  wild. 
Which,  from  sensation's  relics,  &ncy  culls ; 
The  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghost. 
The  genii  of  the  elements,  the  powers 
That  give  a  4tape  to  nature's  varied  works. 
Had  life  and  place  in  the  corrupt  belief 
Of  thy  blind  heart:  yet  still  thy  youthful  hands 
Were  pure  of  human  blood.   Then  manhood  gave 
Its  strength  and  ardor  to  thy  frenzied  brain ; 
Thine  eager  gaze  scann'd  the  stupendous  scene, 
Whose  winders  mock'd  the  knowledge  of  thy  pride 
Their  everlasting  and  unchanging  laws 
Reproach'd  thine  ignorance.    Awhile  thou  stoodest 
Baffled  and  gloomy ;  then  thou  didst  sum  up 
The  elements  of  all  that  thou  didst  know; 
The  changing  seasons,  winter's  leafleM  reign. 
The  budding  of  the  Heaven-breathing  trees, 
The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  night, 
Tlie  sunrise,  and  the  setting  of  the  moon. 
Earthquakes  and  wars,  and  poinAs  and  disease, 
And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point 
Converging,  thou  didst  give  it  name,  and  form, 
Intelligence,  and  unity,  and  power. 


With  mountain  winds,  and  babbling  spring 

And  moonlight  seas,  that  are  the  voice 
Of  these  mexplicable  things. 

Thou  didst  hold  commune,  and  rcgoice 
When  they  did  answer  thee ;  but  they 
Cast,  like  a  worthless  boon,  thy  tove  away. 

And  thou  hast  sought  in  starry  eyes 

Beams  that  were  never  meant  for  thine. 
Another^  wealth  ^-tame  sacrifice 
To  a  fond  fiuth !  still  dost  thou  pine  f 
StiU  dost  thou  hope  that  greeting  hands. 
Voice,  looks,  or  lips,  may  answer  thy  denandsT 

Ah!  wherefore  didst  thou  build  thine  hope 

On  the  false  earth's  inconstancy  ? 
Did  thine  own  mind  afford  no  scope 
Of  love,  or  moving  thoughts,  to  thee  ? 
That  natural  scenes  or  human  smiles 
Could  steal  the  power  to  wind  thee  in 

Yes,  all  the  foithless  smilee  are  fled 

Whose  falsehood  left  thee  brdkenJieaited ; 
The  glory  of  the  moon  is  dead ; 

Night's  ghost  and  dreams  have  now  departed  \ 
Thine  own  soul  stiU  is  true  la  thee. 
But  changed  to  a  foul  fiend  through 


O!  THERE  ARE  SPIRITS. 


AAKPTSI  AlOIZa  nOTMON  AIIOTMOV. 


O!  THKU  are  spirits  of  the  air. 

And  genii  of  the  evening  breeze. 
And  gentle  g^iosti,  with  eyes  as  foir 
As  star-bMms  among  twilight  trees : — 
Such  lovely  ministers  to  meet 
Ofk  hsst  thou  tum'd  fhxm  men  thy  lonely  feet 


This  fiend,  whose  ghastly  presence  ever 

Beside  thee  like  thy  shadow  hangs. 
Dream  not  to  chase ; — ^flie  mad  endeavor 
Would  scourge  thee  to  severer  pangs. 
Be  as  thou  art.    Thy  settled  ftte. 
Dark  as  it  is,  all  change  would  aggravate. 


STANZA&— APRIL.  1814. 

AwAT !  the  moor  is  dark  beneadi  the  moon. 

Rapid  dottdshave  drunk  the  last  pale  beam  of  eves; 
Away!  the  gathering  winds  vrill  call  diedaiknea  noo, 
And  profbundest  midnight  shnad  die  serene  b^ 
of.  Heaven, 
l^uae  not!  "The  time  is  past!  Every  voice  cties,  kvsfi 
Tempt  not  with  one  last  glance  tfay  fiisnd'i  no- 
gentle  mood: 
Thy  lover's  eye,  so  glazed  and  cold,  dares  not  emmt 
thy  stay: 
Duty  and  dereliction  guide  thee  back  to  aohtode. 

Away,  away!  to  thy  sad  and  silent  home; 
Pour  bitter  tears  on  its  desolated  hearth ; 
Watch  the  dim  shades  as  hke  ghosts  they  go  and  one. 
And  complicate  strange  webs  of  melawMf  moik 
The  leaves  of  wasted  autumn  woods  shall  float 
around  thine  heed ; 
The  blooms  of  dewy  spring  shall  gleam  boeath 
thy  feet : 
But  diy  soul  or  this  vvorld  must  fide  in  the  fivt  tbat 
binds  the  dead. 
En  midnight's  fiovm  and  moniing^i8aDk,ere  Am 
and  peace  may  meet 

The  dond  shadows  of  midnight  posNSi  their  oks 
repose. 
For  the  weaiy  winds  are  silent,  or  dw  bbqb  •  » 
the  deep: 
Some  respite  to  its  turbulence  onresiiagocsaabio** 
Whatever  moves,  or  toib.  or  grieves,  hath  ik  if 
pointed  aleep. 
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Tboa  in  the  gnve  shall  rest— y«t  till  the  phantoms 
flee 
Which  that  house  and  heath  and  garden  made 
dear  to  thee  erewhile, 
Tly  remembrance,  and  repentance,  and  deep  musing;B 
are  not  free 
From  the  music  of  two  voices,  and  the  light  of  one 
sweet  smile. 


Who  telleth  a  tale  of  unspeaking  death  ? 

Who  lifteth  the  veil  of  what  is  Co  come  f 
Who  painteth  the  shadows  that  are  beneath 

The  wide-winding  caves  of  the  peopled  tomb  T 
Or  uniteth  the  hopes  of  what  shall  be 
With  the  feais  and  the  love  for  that  which  we  see  ? 


MUTABnJTY. 

Wx  are  at  clouds  that  veil  the  midnight  moon; 

How  restlesdy  they  speed,  and  gleam,  and  quiver, 
Streaking  the  darkness  radiantly !— yet  soon    * 

Night  closes  round,  and  they  are  lost  for  ever; 

Or  like  forgotten  lyres,  whose  dissonant  strings 
Give  various  response  to  each  vaiying  blast, 

To  whose  frail  frazoe  no  second  motion  brin^ 
One  mood  or  modulation  like  the  last 


We  rest— A  dream  has  power  to  poiioif  sleep ; 

We  rise— One  wandering  thought  pollutes  the  day; 
We  feel,  conceive  or  reason,  laugh  or  weep ; 

Embrace  fond  woe,  or  cast  our  cares  away: 

It  is  the  same !— For,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow. 
The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free : 

Man's  yeaterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow ; 
Naught  may  endure  but  Mutability. 


ON  DEATH. 


Then  is  ao  work,  nor  dsvies,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
la  tlw  grave,  whither  thou  goest.— f^elarisftM. 

• 

Tbs  pale,  the  cold,  and  the  moony  smile 
Which  the  meteor  beam  of  a  stariess  night 

Sheds  on  a  kmely  and  sea-girt  isle, 
Ere  the  dawning  of  mom's  undoubted  light, 

Is  the  flame  of  life  so  fickle  and  wan 

That  flita  nrand  our  steps  till  their  strength  is  gone. 

O  man !  hold  thee  on  in  courage  of  soul 
Through  the  stormy  shades  of  thy  worldly  way. 

And  the  billows  of  c]6ud  that  around  thee  roll 
Shall  sleep  in  the  light  of  a  wondrous  day. 

Where  hell  and  heaven  shall  leave  thee  free 

To  the  univeise  of  destiny. 

This  world  is  the  nunc  of  all  we  know, 
Thia  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  foel, 

And  the  coming  of  death  is  a  fearful  blow 
To  a  brain  unencompass'd  with  nerves  of  steel ; 

When  all  that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  see. 

Shall  psss  like  an  unreal  mystery. 

The  eecret  fliings  of  the  grave  are  there. 
Where  all  but  this  frame  must  surely  be, 

Tliough  the  fine>wnoght  Bye  and  the  wondmiB  ear 
Ko  longer  will  live,  to  hear  or  to  see 

All  that  ia  great  and  all  that  is  stnmge 

In  the  boundless  realm  of  unending  cban^^e. 


A  SUMMER-EVENING  CHUBCHTARD,  LECHDALE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Tkk  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere 
Each  vapor  that  obscured  the  sunset* s  ray, 

And  pallid  evening  twines  iti  beamy  hair 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  eyes  of  day : 

Silence  and  twilight,  unbeloved  of  men. 

Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  gleiL 

They  breathe  their  spells  towards  the  departing  day, 
Encompassing  the  earth,  air,  stars,  and  sea ; 

light,  sound,  simI  motion,  own  the  potent  sway. 
Responding  to  the  charm  with  its  own  mystery. 

The  winds  are  still,  or  the  dry  church>tower  grass 

Knows  not  their  gentle  motions  as  they  pass. 

Thou  too,  aerial  pile !  whose  pinnacles 
Point  from  one  shiine  like  pyramids  of  fire, 

Obeyest  in  silence  their  sweet  solemn  spells, 

Clothing  in  hues  of  heaven  thy  dim  and  distant 
spire. 

Around  whose  lessening  and  invisible  height 

Gather  among  the  stars  the  clouds  of  night 

The  dead  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres : 

And,  mouldering  as  they  sleep,  a  thrilling  sound. 

Half  sense,  half  thought,  among  the  darkness  stin, 
Breathed  from  their  wormy  beds  aH  living  tilings 
around. 

And,  mingliAg  with  the  still  nigiit  and  mute  sky, 

lis  awful  hush  is  felt  inaudibly. 

Thus  solemnized  and  sofien'd,  death  is  mild 

And  tenorless  as  this  serenest  night : 
Here  could  I  hope,  like  some  inquiring  child 

Sporting  on  graves,  that  death  did  hide  from  human 
sight 
Sweet  secrete,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 
That  loveliest  dretfms  perpetual  watch  did  keep^ 


LINES 


wjurriM  ON  mcAUMO  the  nkws  of  tux  death  ov 

NAPOLEON. 

What  !  ahve  and  so  bold,  O  earth  ? 

Art  thou  ikot  over^boldf 

What !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old 

In  the  light  of  thy  morning  mirth. 

The  last  of  the  flock  of  the  starry  fold? 

Ha !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old  f 

,Are  ikot  die  limbs  still  when  the  ghost  is  fled. 

And  canst  thou  move.  Napoleon  being  dead  T 

How !  is  not  thy  quick  heart  cold  7 
What  spark  is  alive  on  thy  hearth  t 
How !  is  not  kU  death-knell  knoll'd  7 
And  livest  thou  still,  mother  Earth? 
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Thou  wMt  u-aitning  thy  fingen  old 

O'er  the  emben  cover'd  and  cold 

Of  that  most  fiery  Biririt,  when  it  fled-— 

What,  mother,  do  you  laugh  now  he  w  dead  f 

**  Who  has  known  me  of  old/*  replied  Earth, 

"  Or  who  hu  my  vtory  told  ? 

It  ia  thou  who  art  over-bold." 

And  the  lightning  of  loom  laugh'd  forth 

Ai  she  sung,  "  To  my  boeom  I  fold 

AH  my  Bons  when  their  knell  ii  knolVd, 

And  10  with  living  motion  all  are  fed> 

And  the  quick  spring  like  weeds  oat  of  the  dead.* 

"  StOl  alive,  and  still  bold,"  shouted  Earthr 

« I  grow  bokler,  and  still  more  bold. 

The  dead  fill  me  ten  thousand  fold 

Fuller  of  speed,  and  splendor,  and  mirth ; 

I  was  doudy,  and  sullen,  and  cold. 

Like  a  fioaen  chaos  uproU'd, 

Till  by  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead 

My  heart  grew  warm.    I  feed  on  whom  I  fed." 

"  Ay,  alive  and  bold,"  mutter*d  Earth, 

"  Napoleon's  fierce  s(Hrit  roU'd, 

In  terror,  and  blood,  and  gold, 

A  torrent  of  ruin  to  death  from  his  birth. 

Leave  the  millions  who  follow  to  mould 

The  metal  before  it  be  cold ; 

And  weave  into  his  shame,  which  like  the  dead 

Shrouds  me,  the  hopes  that  from  his  glory  fled." 


SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 

It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  afternoon, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sunny  month  of  June, 

When  the  north  wind  congregates  in  crowds 

The  floating  mountains  of  the  silver  clouds 

From  the  horizon — and  the  stainless  sky 

Opens  beyond  them  like  eternity. 

All  things  rejoiced  beneath  the  sun,  the  weeds, 

The  river,  and  the  corn-fields,  and  the  reeds; 

The  willow  leaves  that  gbinced  in  the  light  breeze, 

And  die  firm  foliage  of  the  larger  trees. 

It  was  a  winter,  such  as  when  birds  do  die 
In  die  deep  forests ;  and  the  fishes  lie 
Stifibn*d  in  the  translucent  ice,  which  makes 
Even  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  vvarm  lakes 
A  wrinkled  clod,  as  hard  as  brick ;  and  when, 
Among  their  children,  comfortable  men 
Gather  about  great  fires,  and  yet  feel  cold : 
Alas !  then  for  the  homeless  beggar  old! 


THE  TOWER  OF  FAMINE* 

Amxd  the  deaolation  of  a  city, 
Which  was  the  cradle,  and  is  now  the  grave 
Of  an  extinguish'd  people ;  ao  that  pity 
Weeps  o'er  the  shipwrecks  of  <:ft)UvioD*s  wave» 

*  At  Pisa  there  still  exists  tbe  pcison  of  UgoHno,  whSdi 
goes  by  tlie  nsme  of  "  La  Torre  della  Fane  :**  in  the  ad- 
joining Imilding  the  gaUey-elaves  are  eonllned.  It  is  sita- 
•ted  near  the  Ponte  al  Man  on  tbe  Amo. 


There  stands  the  Tower  of  Famine.    It  is  boilt 
Upon  some  prison-homes,  whose  dwelleaa  rsTe 
For  bread,  and  gold,  and  Uood :  pssn,  tink'd  to  giilt 
Agitates  the  light  flame  of  their  boms, 
Until  iti  vital  dl  is  spent  or  spdt : 
[There  stands  the  pile,  a  tower  amid  the  tewes 
And  sacred  domes;  each  marble-ribbed  raoC 
The  braaen-gated  temples,  and  the  bowen 
Of  solitary  wealth!  The  tempest-proof 
Pavilions  of  the  dark  Italian  air. 
Are  by  its  presence  dimm'd — they  stand  slooC 
And  are  withdrawn— «o  that  the  world  is  bare, 
I  As  if  a  spectre,  wrapt  in  shapeless  terror. 
I  Amid  a  company  of  ladiea  lair 
Should  ^e  and  glow,  till  it  became  a  ninor 
Of  all  their  beauty,  and  their  hair  and  hoe. 
The  life  of  their  sweet  eyes,  with  aSi  its  error. 
Should  be  absorb'd  till  they  to  mar&e  grew. 


THE  AZIOLA. 

**  Do  you  nd  hear  the  Aziola  ay  t 

Methinks  she  must  be  nigh," 

Said  Mary,  as  we  sate 

In  dusk,  ere  stars  were  lit,  or  candles  farougbt; 

And  I,  who  thought 

This  Aziola  was  some  tedious  woman, 

Ask'd,  "Who  is  Aziola f"  how  elate 

I  felt  to  know  that  it  was  nothing  human. 

No  mockery  of  myself  to  fear  or  bate  * 

And  Mary  saw  my  soul. 

And  laugh'd  and  said.  **  Disquiet  yooiaelf  Dot. 

*Tis  nothing  but  a  little  downy  owl." 


Sad  Aziola!  many  an  eventide 
Thy  music  I  had  heard 
By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and 
And  fields  and  maiahes  wide*— 
Such  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind. 
The  soul  ever  stirr'd ; 
Unlike,  wd  for  sweeter  than  them  all 
Sad  Aziola!  from  that  moment  I 
I  Loved  thee  and  thy  sad  cry. 


^Rid, 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Orphan  hours,  the  year  is  dead, 
Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep! 

Merry  hours,  smile  instead, 
Fbr  Ae  year  is  but  asleep. 

See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping. 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  cone 

In  its  coflin  in  the  day, 
So  white  Winter,  diat  rough  muse. 

Rocks  die  deadi-oold  year  today ; 
Solemn  hours!  waitakmd 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  itiiB  and  sways 
Ite  iree^wimg  ciadle  of  a  chikL 

So  die  hraadi  of  these  rude  days 
Rocks  die  year  >-be  calm  and  aikL 

TreohUiig  houa*  she  will  aiiaa 

Widi  n«w  love  within  her  eyes. 
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January  gray  is  here, 

Like  a  Mxton  by  her  grave ; 

February  bean  the  bier, 

March  with  grief  doth  bowl  and  rave» 

And  April  weepa — bat,  O  ye  houn. 

Follow  with  May'i  fiunat  floweia! 

Jm^ary  IK,  1881. 


SOPmETS. 


OZTMANDIAS. 

I  itrr  a  tnTeller  fiom  an  antique  land, 
Who  laid  :  Two  vast  and  trunklen  lega  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.    Near  them,  on  the  sand. 
Half  sunk,  a  shatter'd  visage  lies,  whose  fiown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command. 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  paauons  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamp*d  on  these  lifeless  things. 
The  hand  that  mock'd  them  and  the  heart  that  fed : 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  w(Mtls  appear  : 
**  My  name  is  Ozjrroandias,  king  of  kings : 
Look  on  my  woiks,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair  !'* 
Nothing  beside  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  iar  away. 


Yr  hasten  to  the  dead  !   What  seek  ye  there. 

Ye  restlees  thoughts  and  busy  purposes 

Of  the  idle  biain,  which  the  world's  hvery  wear  ? 

O  thou  quick  Heart,  which  pantest  to  possess 

All  that  anticipation  feigneth  fiiir ! 

Thou  vainly  curious  mind  which  wouldest  guess 

Whence  thou  didst  come,  and  whither  thou  mayst  go, 

And  that  which  never  yet  was  known  would  know — 

Oh,  whither  hasten  ye,  that  thus  ye  press 

With  such  swift  feet  life's  green  and  pleasant  path, 

Seeking  alike  from  happiness  and  woe 

A  refuge  in  the  cavern  of  gray  death  ? 

O  heart,  and  mind,  and  thoughts !  What  thing  do  ye 

Hope  to  inherit  in  the  grave  below  ? 


POLITICAL  OREATNESS. 

Nor  happiness,  nor  nuyeiity,  nor  fame. 
Nor  peace,  nor  strength,  nor  skill  in  arms  or  arts, 
Shepherd  those  herds  whom  tyranny  makes  tame ; 
Vrrse  echoes  not  one  heating  of  their  hearts, 
History  is  but  the  shadow  of  their  shame, 
Art  veils  her  glass,  or  from  the  pageant  starts, 
A!«  to  oblivion  their  blind  millions  fleet. 
Staining  that  Heaven  with  obscene  imagery 
Of  their  own  likeness.     What  are  numbers  knit 
By  force  or  custom  T   Man  who  man  would  be, 
Must  rule  the  empire  of  himself;  in  it 
Must  be  supreme,  establishing  his  throne 
On  vanquish'd  will,  quelling  the  anarchy 
Of  hopes  and  feain,  being  himself  alone. 


Alas!  good  fnend,  what  profit  can  you  see 
In  bating  such  a  hateless  thing  as  me  ? 
Theve  is  no  sport  in  hate  where  all  the  rage 
Is  on  one  side,     in  vain  would  you  assuage 
Your  frowns  upon  an  unresisting  smile, 
In  which  not  even  contempi  lurks,  to  beguile 


Your  heart,  by  some  ftint  sympathy  of  hate. 
O  conquer  what  you  cannot  satiate ! 
For  to  your  passion  I  am  &r  more  coy 
Than  ever  yet  was  coldest  maid  or  boy 
In  winter  noon.    Of  your  antipathy 
If  I  am  the  Narciasus,  you  are  free 
To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  me. 


LiPT  not  the  painted  veil  which  those  who  live 
Call  Life :  though  unreal  shapes  be  painted  there. 
And  it  but  mimic  all  we  would  believe 
With  colon  idly  spread : — behind,  lurk  Fear 
And  Hope,  twin  destinies ;  who  ever  weave 
The  shadows,  which  the  world  calls  subalancei  thare. 

I  knew  one  who  liAed  it— he  sought. 
For  his  lost  heart  was  tender,  things  to  love, 
But  found  them  not,  alas!  nor  was  there  ai^t 
The  world  contains,  the  which  he  could  approve. 
Through  the  unheeding  many  he  did  move* 
A  splendor  among  shadows,  a  bright  blot 
Upon  this  gloomy  scene,  a  Spirit  that  strove 
For  truth,  and  like  the  IVeachar  fimnd  it  not, 


TO  WORDSWORTH. 

Porr  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wepi  to  know 
That  things  depart  which  never  may  return ! 
Childhood  and  youth,  friendship  and  love's  fint  glow, 
Have  fled  like  sweet  dreams,  leaving  thee  to  monni. 
These  common  woes  I  feel.    One  loss  is  mina 
Which  thou  too  feel'st ;  yet  I  alone  deplore. 
Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star,  whose  light  did  ahine 
On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar  x 
Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock*built  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude. 
In  honor 'd  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 
Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liber^^ — 
Deserting  these,  thou  leavest  me  to  grieve, 
Thus  having  been,  that  thou  shouldst  cease  to  be. 


FBELIMG8  OP  A  RBPVBUCAN  ON  THE  FALL  OF 
BONAPARTE. 

I  HATED  thee,  fiillen  tyrant!  I  did  groan 

To  think  that  a  most  ambitious  slave, 

like  thou,  shouldst  dance  and  revel  on  the  grave 

Of  Liberty.    Thou  mightst  have  built  thy  Arone 

Where  it  had  stood  even  now :  thou  didst  prefer 

A  frail  and  bloody  pomp,  which  time  has  swept 

In  fragments  towards  oblivion.     Massacre, 

For  this  I  pray'd,  would  on  thy  sleep  have  crept. 

Treason  and  Slavery,  Rapine,  Fear,  and  Lust, 

And  stifled  thee,  their  minister.    I  know 

Too  late,  since  thou  and  France  are  in  the  dust, 

That  Virtue  owns  a  more  eternal  foe 

Than  force  or  fraud :  oM  Custom,  legal  Crime, 

And  bloody  Faith,  the  foulest  birth  of  time. 


DANTE  ALIGRIBRl  TO  OUIDO  OATALCAim. 


From  tbe  Italian  of  Dante. 


GuiDO,  I  would  that  Lappo,  thou,  and  I, 
Led  by  some  strong  enchantment,  might  asoeiMl 
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A  magic  ship,  whoM  chftrmad  ails  should  fly, 
With  winds  at  will,  where'er  our  thoughts  might  wend. 
And  that  no  change,  nor  any  evil  chance, 
Sbould  mar  our  joyous  voyage ;  but  it  might  be. 
That  even  satiety  should  still  enhance 
Betwten  our  hearts  their  strict  community, 
And  that  the  bounteous  wizard  then  would  place 
Vanna  and  Bice  and  my  gentle  love, 
Companions  of  our  wandering,  and  would  grace 
With  passionate  talk,  wherever  we  might  rove. 
Our  time,  and  each  were  as  content  and  free 
As  I  believe  that  thou  and  I  should  be. 


TRANSLATED  FEOM  THE  ORKBK  OF  M08CHU8. 


Tav  dXa  rav  yXavxav  hrav  uvc/iof  or/Mfta^oXXv* 
K.  r.  X.    

When  vrinds  that  move  not  its  calm  surfiice  sweep 
The  azure  sea,  I  love  the  land  no  more, 
The  smiles  of  the  serene  and  tranquil  deep 
Tempt  my  unquiet  mind. — But  when  the  roar 
Of  ocean*s  gray  abyss  resounds,  and  ibam 
Gathen  upon  die  sea,  and  vast  waves  bunt, 
I  turn  firom  the  drear  aspect  to  the  home 
Of  earth  and  its  deep  woods,  where,  interspersed. 
When  winds  blow  loud,  pines  make  sweet  melody. 
Whose  house  is  some  lone  bark,  whose  toil  the  sea. 
Whose  prey  the  wandering  fish,  an  evil  lot 
Ho  chosen. — But  I  my  languid  limbs  will  fling 
Beneath  the  plane,  where  the  brook's  mnimiiring 
Moves  the  calm  spirit,  bat  disturbs  it  not 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HYMN  TO  MERCURY. 

TRAMBLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  ROVER. 

I. 
SiNO,  Muse,  the  son  of  Maia  and  of  Jove. 
The  Herald-child,  king  of  Arcadia 
And  all  its  pastoral  hills,  whom  in  sweet  love 
Having  been  interwoven,  modest  May 
Bora  Heaven's  draad  Supreme— an  antique  grove 
Shadow*d  the  cavern  where  the  lovers  lay 
In  the  deep  night,  unseen  by  Gods  or  Men, 
And  white-arm'd  Juno  slumber'd  sweetly  then. 

II. 
Now,  when  the  joy  of  Jove  had  its  fulfilling. 
And  Heaven*s  tendi  moon  chronicled  her  relief. 
She  gave  to  light  a  babe  all  babes  excelling, 
A  schemer  subtle  beyond  all  belief; 
A  shepherd  of  thin  dreams,  a  oow-stealing, 
A  night-watching,  and  door-waylaying  thief. 
Who  'moogit  the  Gods  was  soon  about  to  diieve. 
And  odier  glorious  actions  to  achieve. 

lU. 
TtM  babe  was  bom  at  the  fifvt  peep  of  day ; 
He  began  playing  on  the  lyre  at  noon. 
And  the  same  evening  did  he  steal  away 
Apollo's  herds ;— the  fimrth  day  of  the  moon 
On  whidi  him  bore  the  venerable  May, 
From  her  immortal  limbs  he  leap'd  full  soon. 
Nor  long  could  m  the  sacred  cradle  keep^ 
But  out  10  seek  Apollo's  heitis  would  creep. 


IV. 

Out  of  the  lofty  cavern  wandering 
He  found  a  tortmse,  and  cried  out — **  A 
(For  Mereury  first  made  the  tortoiBe  sing :) 
The  beast  before  the  portal  at  his  leisure 
The  ffewery  herbage  was  depasturing. 
Moving  his  feet  in  a  deliberate  measure 
Over  the  turf    Jove's  profitable  son 
Eyeing  him  laugh'd,  and  laughing  thus  began  ?— 

V. 

**  A  useful  god-eend  are  you  to  me  now. 
King  of  the  dance,  companion  of  the  feaist. 
Lovely  in  all  your  nature  !   Welcome,  you 
Excellent  plaything !  Where,  sweet  nwnnttin 
Got  you  that  specUed  shell !  Tlias  much  I ' 
Tou  must  come  home  with  me  and  be  my 
Tou  will  give  joy  to  me,  and  I  will  do 
All  that  is  in  my  power  to  honor  you. 

VI. 

"  Better  to  be  at  home  than  out  of  door ; — 
So  come  with  me,  and  though  it  has  been  said 
That  you  alive  defend  from  magic  power, 
I  know  you  will  sing  s weedy  when  you're  dead ' 
llius  having  spoken,  the  quaint  in&nt  bore, 
lifting  it  from  the  grass  on  which  it  fed. 
And  grasping  it  in  his  delighted  hold. 
His  treasured  prize  into  the  caveni  <dd. 

vn. 

Then  scooping  with  a  chisel  of  gray  aieel 
He  bored  the  life  and  soul  out  of  the  bessl 
Not  swifter  a  swift  thought  of  woe  or  weal 
Darts  through  Um  tumult  of  a  human 
Which  thronging  cares  annoy— no 
The  flaahes  of  its  torture  and  unrest 
Out  of  the  diay  eyes— than  Maia's  son 
All  that  he  did  devise  hath  featly  done. 

vm. 

And  through  the  tortoise's  hard  strong 
At  proper  distances  small  holes  he  oiade. 
And  fiisten'd  the  cut  stems  of  reeds  vritUn, 
And  widi  a  piece  of  leather  overlaid 
The  open  space,  and  fixed  the  cubits  in. 
Fitting  the  bridge  to  both,  and  stretch'd  o'er  sll 
Symphonious  cords  of  sheep^t  rhythmical 

IX. 

When  he  had  wrought  the  lovely  instrumeDt. 
He  tried  the  chords,  and  made  division  meet. 
Preluding  with  the  plectrum ;  and  there  weoi 
Up  fiom  beneath  his  hand  a  tumult  sweet 
Of  mi^^  sounds,  and  from  his  lips  be  sent 
A  strain  of  unpremeditated  wit. 
Joyous  and  wild  and  wanton— such  you  may 
Hear  among  revellen  on  a  holiday. 


He  sung  how  Jove  and  May  of  the  bright  ssadsl 
Dallied  in  love  not  quite  legitimate ; 
And  his  own  biith,  still  scoffing  at  the  aeandil. 
And  naming  his  own  name,  did  oelebnte; 
His  mother's  cave  and  servant^naids  h»  pknn'd  sQ 
In  plastic  vmse^  her  household  stoflT  aafl  sist». 
Perennial  pot,  trippet,  and  braaen  pan- 
But  singing  he  conceived  another  plan. 
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XI. 
Seized  wilfa  a  sadden  ftncy  for  freih  meat. 
He  in  liif  ncred  crib  depueited 
The  hollow  Ijrre,  and  from  the  cavern  iweet 
Riiah'd  with  great  leaps  up  to  the  mountain's  head. 
Revolving  in  his  mind  some  subtle  feat 
Of  thievish  craft,  such  as  a  swindler  might 
Devise  in  the  lone  season  of  dun  night 

xn. 

Lo !  the  great  Sun  under  the  ocean's  bed  has 
Driven  steeds  and  chariot — the  child  meanwhile  strode 
0*er  the  Pierian  mountains  clothed  hi  shadows, 
Where  die  immortal  oxen  of  the  God 
Are  pastured  in  the  flowering  unmown  meadows. 
And  safely  stall'd  in  a  remote  abode — 
The  archer  Argicide,  elate  and  proud. 
Drove  SSty  fiom  the  herd,  lowing  aloud. 

xm. 

He  drove  them  wandering  o*er  the  sandy  way, 
But,  being  ever  mindful  of  his  craft, 
Backward  and  forward  drove  he  them  astray. 
So  that  the  tracks  which  seem'd  before,  were  aft : 
His  sandals  then  he  threw  to  the  ocean  spray, 
And  for  each  foot  he  wrought  a  kind  of  raft 
Of  tamarisk,  and  tamarisk-Uke  sprigs. 
And  bound  them  in  a  lump  with  withy  twig*. 

xrv. 

And  on  his  feet  he  tied  these  sandals  light. 

The  trail  of  whose  wide  leaves  might  not  betray 

iris  track ;  and  then,  a  self'SufQcing  wight. 

Like  a  man  hastening  on  some  distant  way. 

He  from  Plena's  mountain  bent  his  flight ; 

Bat  an  old  man  perceived  the  infant  pass 

Down  gieen  Onchestus,  heap'd  like  beds  with  grass. 

XV. 

Tlie  old  man  stood  dressing  his  sunny  vine : 
"  HaUoo !  old  fellow  with  the  crooked  shoulder ! 
You  grub  those  stumps  ?  before  they  will  bear  wine 
Methinks  even  you  must  grow  a  little  older: 
Attend,  I  pray,  to  this  advice  of  wituBt 
As  you  would  'scape  what  might  appal  a  bolder — 
Seeing,  see  not — and  hearing,  hear  not— end — 
If  you  have  imderstanding — undenrtand." 

XVt. 
So  saying,  Hermes  roused  the  oxen  vast ; 
O'er  shadowy  mountain  and  resounding  dell. 
And  flower-paven  plains,  great  Hermes  past; 
Till  the  black  night  divine,  which  favoring  foil 
Around  his  steps,  grew  gray,  and  morning  &st 
Waken'd  the  world  to  work,  and  fiom  her  cell 
Sea-strewn,  the  Psllantean  Moon  sublime 
Into  her  watch-tower  just  began  to  climb. 

XVII. 
Now  to  Alpheus  he  had  driven  all 
The  broad-foreheaded  oxen  of  the  Sun; 
They  came  unwearied  to  the  lof)y  stall. 
And  to  the  water*tfOughs  which  ever  run 
Through  the  fresh  fields^and  when  with  rush-grass 

talL 
Lotus  and  all  sweet  herbage,  every  one 
Had  pasmiK»d  been,  the  great  God  made  them  move 
Towards  the  stall  in  a  collected  drove. 


xvni. 

A  mighty  pile  of  wood  the  God  then  heap'd. 
And  having  soon  conceived  the  mystery 
Of  fire,  fmn  two  smooth  laurel  branches  stript 
Tlie  bark,  and  rubb'd  them  in  his  palras^— on  high 
Suddenly  forth  the  burning  vapor  leapt. 
And  the  divine  child  saw  delightedly — 
Mercury  first  found  out  for  human  weal 
Tinder-box,  matches,  fire-irons,  flint  and  steel. 

XIX. 

And  fine  dry  logs  and  roots  innumerous 
He  gather'd  in  a  delve  upon  the  ground — 
And  kindled  them— and  instantaneous 
The  strength  of  the  fierce  flame  was  breathed  around ; 
And  whilst  the  might  of  glorious  Vulcan  thus 
Wrapt  the  great  pile  with  glare  and  roaring  sound, 
Heimes  dragg'd  forth  two  heifeis,  lowing  loud. 
Close  to  the  fire — such  might  was  in  thQ  God. 

XX. 

And  on  the  earth  upon  iheir  backs  he  threw 
The  panting  beasti,  and  roll'd  them  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  bored  their  lives  out    Without  more  ado 
He  cut  up  fat  and  flesh,  and  down  befine 
The  fire,  on  spits  of  wood  he  placed  fke  two. 
Toasting  their  flesh  and  ribs,  and  all  the  goie 
PuTMd  in  the  bowels ;  and  while  this  was  dona. 
He  stretch'd  their  hides  over  a  craggy  stone. 

XXI. 

We  mortals  let  an  ox  grow  old,  and  then 

Cut  it  up  afler  long  consideration^ — 

But  joyous-minded  Hermes  from  the  glen 

Drew  the  fat  spoils  to  the  more  open  station 

Of  a  flat  smooth  space,  and  portioned  them ;   and 

when 
He  had  by  lot  assign'd  to  each  a  ration 
Of  the  twelve  Gods,  his  mind  became  aware 
Of  all  the  joys  which  in  religion  are. 

xxn. 

For  the  sweet  savor  of  the  roasted  meat 
Tempted  him,  though  immortal.    Natheless, 
He  check'd  his  haughty  will  and  did  not  eat. 
Though  what  it  cost  him  words  can  scarce  express. 
And  every  wish  to  put  such  morsels  sweet 
Down  his  most  sacred  throat,  he  did  repress ; 
But  soon  within  the  lofty-portall'd  stall 
He  placed  the  fat  and  flesh  and  bones  and  all. 

xxni. 

And  every  trace  of  the  fresh  butchery 

And  coolong,  the  God  soon  made  disappear. 

As  if  it  all  had  vanish'd  through  the  sky : 

He  bum'd  the  hoofs  and  horns  and  head  and  hair. 

The  insatiate  fire  devour'd  them  hungrily ; 

And  when  he  saw  that  every  thing  was  clear. 

He  quench'd  the  coals  and  trampled  the  black  dust. 

And  in  the  stream  his  bloody  sandals  tosi'd. 

XXIV. 
All  niffht  he  work'd  in  the  serene  moonshine — 
But  wnen  the  light  of  day  was  spread  abroad. 
He  sought  his  natal  mountain  peaks  divine. 
On  his  long  wandering,  neither  man  nor  god 
Had  met  him,  since  he  kill'd  Apollo's  kine. 
Nor  house-dog  had  berk'd  at  him  on  his  road ; 
Now  he  obliquely  through  the  key-hole  past, 
Like  a  thin  mist,  or  an  autumnal  blast. 
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XXV. 


Right  through  the  temple  of  the  ■pactous  cave 
He  went  with  nft  light  feet— as  if  hit  tread 
Fell  not  on  earth ;  no  sound  their  falling  gave ; 
Then  to  his  cradle  he  crept  quick,  and  spread 
The  swaddling*cIoChe8  about  him ;  and  the  knave 
Lay  playing  with  the  covering  of  the  bed 
With  his  left  hand  about  his  kneea— the  right 
Held  his  beloved  tortoise-lyre  tight 

XXVI. 
There  he  lay  innocent  as  a  new-bom  child, 
As  gossips  say  \  but  though  he  was  a  god, 
The  goddess,  his  iair  mo&er,  unbeguiled. 
Knew  all  that  he  had  done  being  abroad : 
**  Whence  come  you,  and  from  what  adventure  wild, 
Tou  cunning  rogue,  and  where  have  you  abode 
All  the  long  night,  clothed  in  your  impudence  f 
What  have  you  done  since  you  departed  hence  t 

xxvn. 

"  Apolb  soon  will  pass  within  this  gate. 

And  bind  your  tender  body  in  a  chain 

Inextricably  tight,  and  fast  as  fate, 

Unless  you  can  delude  the  God  again. 

Even  when  within  his  arms— ah,  runagate ! 

A  pretty  torment  both  of  gods  and  men 

Tour  ftther  made  when  he  made  yon!" — ^"Dear 

mother," 
Replied  sly  Hermes.  **  Wherefore  scold  and  bother  f 

xxvin. 

**  As  if  I  wera  like  other  babes  as  old, 

And  understood  nothing  of  what  is  what ; 

And  cared  at  all  to  hear  my  mother  scold. 

I  hi  my  subtle  brain  a  scheme  have  got. 

Which  whilst  the  sacred  stars  round  Heaven  are 

roU'd 
Will  profit  yon  and  me — ^nor  shall  our  lot 
Be  as  you  counsel,  without  gifls  or  food 
To  sprad  our  lives  in  this  obscure  abode. 

XXIX. 

'*  Bat  we  will  leave  this  shadow-peopled  cave 
And  live  among  the  Gods,  and  pass  each  day 
In  hi^  communion,  sharing  what  they  have 
Of  profuse  wealth  and  unexhausted  prey ; 
And  from  the  portion  which  my  father  gave 
To  PbioDbus,  I  will  snatch  my  share  away. 
Which  if  my  father  will  not — natheless  I, 
Who  am  the  king  of  robbers,  can  but  try. 

XXX. 

'*  And,  if  Latona*8  son  should  find  me  out, 
111  countermine  him  by  a  deeper  plan ; 

1 11  pierce  the  Pythian  temple- walls,  though  stout, 
Aiid  sack  the  fane  of  every  thing  I  can — 

Caldrons  and  tripods  of  great  worth  no  doubt. 
Each  golden  cup  and  polisVd  brazen  pan, 

AH  die  wrought  tapestries  and  garments  gay." — 

So  they  together  talk*d ; — meanwhile  the  Day 

XXXI. 

Ethereal  bom  arose  out  of  the  flood 
Of  flowing  Ocean,  bearing  light  to  men. 

Apollo  past  toward  the  sacred  wood, 
Whfch  from  die  inmost  depths  of  its  green  glen 

Echoes  the  voice  of  Neptnnc,~-and  there  stood 
On  the  same  spot  in  green  Onchestos  then 

That  same  old  animal,  the  vine<lraaMr, 

Who  was  emptoy'd  hedging  his  vineyard  there. 


xxxn. 

Latona's  glorious  Son  began  >— **  I  pray 
Tell,  ancient  hedger  of  Onchestos  green. 

Whether  a  drove  of  kine  has  past  this  way. 
All  heifen  with  crooked  horns  ?  for  they  have 

Stolen  from  the  herd  in  high  Pieria. 
Where  a  black  boll  was  fed  apart,  between 

Two  woody  mountains  in  a  n^^boriag  giea. 

And  four  fierce  d(^watch*d  there,  unanimoos  as 


xxxm. 

*<  And,  what  is  stnuige,  the  author  of  this  theft 
Has  stolen  the  &Ued  heifen  every  one. 

But  the  four  dogs  and  the  Uack  boll  are  left: — 
Stolen  they  were  last  night  at  set  of  son. 

Of  their  soft  beds  and  their  sweet  food  bereft— 
Now  tell  me,  man  b(»n  ere  the  srorid  hegnn, 

Have  you  seen  any  one  pass  with  the  cows  ?" 

To  whom  the  man  of  overhanging  brows : 

XXXI\'. 

"  My  friend,  it  would  require  no  common  skill 
Justly  to  speak  of  every  thing  I  see : 

On  various  purposes  of  good  or  ill 

Many  pass  by  my  vineyard, — and  to  ne 

Tis  difficult  to  know  the  invisible 
Thoughts,  which  in  all  those  many  minds  nay  be  ^ 

Thus  much  alone  I  certainly  can  say, 

I  tUrd  those  vines  till  the  decline  of  day. 

XXXV. 

"  And  then  I  thought  I  saw,  but  dare  not  spesk 
With  certainty  of  such  a  wcmdrous  thiqg, 

A  child,  who  could  not  hi|ve  been  bom  a  we^. 
Those  fair-horo'd  catde  closely  fbUowing, 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  a  poUsh*d  stick ; 
And,  as  on  purpose,  he  walk*d  wavering 

From  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  road. 

And  with  his  face  opposed  the  steps  he  trod." 

XXXVI. 
Apollo  hearing  this,  past  quickly  on — 

No  winged  omen  could  have  shown  more  dear 
That  the  deceiver  was  his  Other's  son. 

So  the  God  wraps  a  purple  atmosphere 
Around  his  shoulders,  aiod  like  fire  is  gone 

To  famous  Pylos,  seeking  his  kine  there. 
And  found  their  track  and  his,  yet  hanfly  cold. 
And  cried — **  What  wonder  do  mine  eyes  beboU ! 

XXXVII. 
"  Here  are  the  footsteps  of  the  homed  herd 

Tura*d  back  towards  their  fields  of  asphodel  ,— 
But  these !  are  not  the  tracks  of  besat  or  bud. 

Grey  wolf,  or  bear,  or  lion  of  the  dell. 
Or  maned  Centaur~sand  was  never  stirr'd 

By  man  or  woman  thus  f  Inexplicable ! 
Who  with  imwearied  feet  oonM  e'«r  impre« 
The  sand  with  such  enormous  vestiges  ? 

xxxvni. 

*'  That  was  most  strange— hot  thie  is  Strang*  ihll '' 
Thus  having  said,  Fhmbas  impatiKWsly 

Sought  high  CyUene*s  fbrest^inctured  hiU, 
£aA  the  deep  cavem  where  dark  sbadons  bi^ 

And  where  the  ambrosial  nymph  with  bippy  ^ 
Bora  the  Satnmian's  love<<diild.  Merean^^ 

Aad  a  delighffd  odor  from  the  dew 

Of  the  hill  pastures,  at  his  oonii^^  flew- 
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XXXIX. 

And  Phoebus  sloop'd  under  the  craggy  roof 
Arch'd  over  the  dark  cavern : — Maia's  child 

Perceived  that  he  came  angry,  far  aloof. 

About  the  cowa  of  which  he  had  been  beguiled, 

And  over  him  the  fine  and  fragrant  woof 
Of  hia  ambrosial  swaddling-clothei  he  piled — 

As  among  fire-brands  liea  a  burning  spark, 

Cover'd  beneath  the  ashes  cold  and  dark. 

XL 
There,  like  an  infiint  who  had  sucked  his  fill. 

And  now  was  newly  wash'd  and  put  to  bed, 
Awake,  but  courting  sleep  with  weary  will. 

And  gathered  in  a  lump  hands,  feet,  and  head. 
He  lay,  and  his  beloved  tortoise  still 

He  grasp'd  and  held  imder  his  shouldei^blade. 
PhcBbus  the  lovely  mountain-goddess,  knew. 
Not  leas  her  subtle,  swindling  baby,  who 

XU. 

iMy  swathed  in  his  sly  wiles.    Rotmd  every  ciook 
Of  the  ample  cavern,  for  his  kine,  Apollo 

Look*d  sharp ;  and  when  he  saw  them  not,  he  took 
The  glittering  key,  and  opened  three  great  hollow 

Reccffies  in  Uie  rock — where  many  a  nook 

Waa  fill'd  with  the  sweet  food  immortals  swallow, 

And  mighty  heaps  of  silver  and  of  gold 

Were  pUed  within—*  wonder  to  behold ! 

XLn. 

And  white  and  silver  robes,  all  overwrought 
With  cunning  workmanship  of  tracery  sweet— 

Eicept  among  the  Gods,  there  can  be  naught 
In  the  wide  world  to  be  compared  with  it. 

Latorai*8  ofi^ring,  after  having  sought 
His  herds  in  every  comer,  thus  did  greet 

Great  Hermes : — "  Little  cradled  rogue,  declare 

Of  my  illustrious  heifers,  where  they  are ! 

XLin. 

"  Speak  quickly!  or  a  quarrel  between  us 
Must  rise,  and  the  event  will  be,  that  I 

Shall  bawl  you  into  dismal  Tartarus, 
In  fiery  gloom  to  dwell  eternally ; 

Nor  shall  your  fiither  nor  your  mother  loose 
The  bars  of  that  black  dungeon — utterly 

You  diall  be  cast  out  fiom  the  light  of  day, 

To  rule  the  ghosts  of  men,  unblcst  as  they." 

XLIV. 

To  whom  thus  Hermes  slyly  answer'd : — ^"Son 
Of  great  Latona,  what  a  speech  is  this ! 

Why  come  you  here  to  ask  me  what  ia  done 
With  the  wild  oxen  which  it  seems  yon  miss  ? 

1  have  not  seen  them,  nor  from  any  one 
Have  heard  a  word  of  the  whole  busineas ; 

If  you  should  promise  an  immense  reward, 

I  could  not  tell  more  than  yon  now  have  heard. 

XLV. 

**  An  oz-atealer  should  be  both  tall  and  strong, 
And  I  am  but  a  little  new-bom  thing, 

Who,  yet  at  least,  can  think  of  nothing  wrong : — 
My  bviness  is  to  suck,  and  sleep,  and  fling 

The  cradle-clothes  about  me  all  day  long, — 
Or,  half  asleep,  hear  my  sweet  mother  sing, 

And  to  be  wash'd  in  water  clean  and  warm. 

And  httsh'd  snd  ki^s'd  and  kept  secure  from  harm. 
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XLVI. 

**  O,  let  not  e'er  this  quarrel  be  averr*d ! 

The  astounded  Gods  would  laugh  at  you, 'if  e'tr 
You  ahould  allege  a  story  so  absurd. 

As  that  a  new-bom  infiuit  forth  could  fiire 
Oat  of  his  home  aAer  a  savage  herd. 

I  was  bcnn  jresterday^ — my  small  feet  are 
Too  tender  for  the  roads  so  hard  and  rough : 
And  if  you  think  that  this  is  not  enough, 

XLVn. 

*'  I  swear  a  great  oath,  by  my  Other's  head,   . 

That  I  stole  not  your  cows,  and  that  I  know 
Of  no  one  else,  who  might,  or  could,  or  did. — 

Whatever  things  cows  are,  I  do  not  know. 
For  I  have  only  heard  the  name." — ^This  said. 

He  wink'd  as  fiist  as  could  be,  and  his  brow 
Was  wrinkled,  and  a  whistle  loud  gave  he, 
Uke  one  who  hears  some  strange  absurdity. 

xLvra. 

Apollo  gently  smiled,  and  said  r^ — ^"  Ay,  ay, — 
You  cunning  little  rascal,  yovL  will  bore 

Many  a  rich  man's  house,  and  your  array 
Of  thieves  will  lay  their  siege  before  his  docMr 

Silent  as  nig^t,  in  night ;  and  many  a  day 
In  the  wild  glens  rough  shepheids  will  deplore 

That  you  or  yours,  having  an  appetite, 

Met  with  their  cattle,  comrade  of  the  night ! 

XUX. 
"  And  this  among  the  Gods  shall  be  yoar  gift, 

To  be  considered  as  the  lord  of  those 
Who  swindle,  house-break,  shee]>stea1,andshop>lift; — 

But  now  if  you  would  not  your  last  sleep  dose, 
Crawl  out!"— Thus  saying,  Phoebus  did  uplift 

The  subtle  infant  in  his  swaddling-clothes. 
And  in  his  arms,  according  to  his  wont, 
A  scheme  devised  the  illustrious  Argiphont. 

L 

«  •  *  •  • 

*  «  «  • 

And  sneezed  and  shudder'd — Pbcsbus  on  the  gnas 
Him  threw,  and  whilst  all  that  he  had  design'd 

He  did  perform — eager  although  to  pass, 
Apollo  darted  from  his  mighty  mind 

Towards  the  subtle  babe  the  following  scoff: 

"  Do  not  imagine  this  will  get  you  off, 

LI. 
*<  You  little  swaddled  child  of  Jove  and  May ." 

And  seized  him : — **  By  this  omen  I  shall  trace 
My  noble  herds,  and  you  shall  lead  the  way.'* — 

Cyllenian  Hermes  from  the  grassy  place. 
Like  one  in  eamesl  haste  to  get  away. 

Rose,  and  with  hands  hfted  towards  his  face 
Roused  both  his  eara— up  from  his  shoulders  drew 
His  swaddling-clothes,  and — **  \^hat  mean  you  to  do 

Ul. 
'*  With  me,  you  unkind  God  7"  said  Mercury: 

'*  Is  it  about  these  cows  you  tease  me  so  ? 
I  wish  the  race  of  eowa  were  perish'd ! — I 

Stole  not  your  oows — ^I  do  not  even  know 
What  things  cows  are.    Alas!  I  well  may  sigh, 

Tltat  since  I  came  into  this  world  of  woe, 
I  should  have  ever  faeaid  the  name  of  one — 
But  I  appeal  to  the  Satumian's  throne." 
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un. 

Thoa  Fhsbot  and  the  Tagrant  Mercury 
Talk'd  widiout  coming  to  an  explanation. 

With  advene  purpow.    Aa  for  Phobaap  he 
Sought  not  revenge,  but  only  infbnnatkm. 

And  Hermea  tried  wiUi  liei  and  roguery 
To  cheat  Apollo— But  when  no  evaaioa 

Served — for  the  canning  one  hia  match  had 

He  paced  on  fiiat  o'er  the  aandy  ground. 

UV. 

He  of  the  Silver  Bow,  the  child  of  Jove 
Follow'd  behind,  till  to  their  heavenly  Sire 

Came  both  his  children — ^beautiful  aa  Love, 
And  from  hia  equal  balance  did  require 

A  judgment  in  the  cauae  wherein  they  atrove. 

O'er  odoroua  Olympua  and  ita  anowa 

A  muimuring  tumult  aa  they  came  aioee, — 

LV. 
And  from  the  folded  deptha  of  the  great  Hill, 

While  Hermea  and  Apollo  reverent  atood 
Before  Jove'a  throne,  the  indeatructible 

Immortala  ruah'd  in  mighty  multitude ; 
And  whilat  their  aeabs  in  order  do  they  fill. 

The  lofty  Thunderer  in  a  careleaa  mood 
To  Phcebua  aaid: — **  Whence  drive  you  thia  aweet  prey, 
The  herald-bal^  bom  but  yeaterday  7 — 

LVI. 
**  A  moat  important  aubject,  trifler,  thia 

To  lay  before  the  Goda !"— *•  Nay.  fitlher,  nay, 
When  you  have  understood  the  buaineaa, 

Say  not  that  I  alone  am  fond  of  prey. 
I  found  thia  little  boy  in  a  receaa 

Under  Cyllene'a  mountaina  far  away — 
A  manifeat  and  moat  apparent  thie^ 
A  acandal-monger  beyond  all  belief. 

Lvn. 

*'  I  never  aaw  hia  like  either  in  heaven 

Or  upon  earth  for  knavery  or  craft : 
Out  of  the  field  my  cattle  yeater^ven. 

By  the  tow  ahore  on  which  the  loud  aea  laugh'd, 
He  right  down  to  the  river-ford  had  driven ; 

And  mere  aatoniahment  would  make  you  daft 
To  aee  the  double  kind  of  footatepa  atrange 
He  haa  impreaa'd  wherever  he  did  range. 

Lvni. 

*"  The  cattle'a  track  on  the  black  dint  full  well 

la  evident,  aa  if  they  went  towarda 
The  place  from  which  they  came — that  aaphodel 

Meadow,  in  which  I  feed  my  many  herda. — 
ISs  atepa  were  moat  incomprehenaible— 

I  know  not  how  I  can  deacribe  in  worda 
Thoae  tracka— he  could  have  gone  along  the  aanda 
Neither  upon  hia  feet  nor  on  iua  handa ; — 

LIX. 

He  muat  have  had  aome  other  atranger  mode 
Of  moving  on :  thoae  veetigea  immenae, 

Far  aa  J  traced  them  on  the  aandy  road, 
Seem'd  like  the  trail  of  oak-topplinga: — but  thence 

No  mark  or  track  denoting  where  they  trod 
The  hard  ground  gave :— but  working  at  hia  fence, 

A  mortal  hedger  law  him  aa  he  paat 

To  PyloB,  with  ihc  cowi,  in  fiery  haate. 


LX. 
**  I  found  that  in  tlie  daik  he  quietly 

Had  aacrificed  aome  oowa,  and  befoie  li^ 
Had  thrown  the  aahea  all  diapenedly 

About  the  road — then,  atill  aa  gtooay  nigfat. 
Had  crept  into  hia  cradle,  either  eye 

Rubl^ig,  and  cogitating  aome  new  aleighL 
No  eagle  could  have  aeen  him  aa  he  lay 
Hid  in  hia  cavern  from  the  peering  day. 

LXI. 

**  I  tax'd  him  with  the  Act,  when  he  aven'd 
Bloat  Bolemnly  that  he  did  neither  aee 

Or  even  had  in  any  manner  beard 
Of  my  loat  oowa,  whatever  thinga  co^m  be; 

Nor  could  he  tell,  though  ofier^d  a  reward. 
Not  even  who  ooidd  tell  of  them  to  me.** 

So  apeaking,  Phaabiia  aate ;  and  Hermea  then 

Addrea'd  the  Supreme  Lord  of  Goda  and  nea: 

LXII. 

''Great  Father,  you  know  cleaity  beforehax^ 
That  all  which  I  ahall  aay  to  yoo  ia  aooch; 

I  am  a  moat  veracuua  peraon,  and 
Totally  unacquainted  with  untruth. 

At  aunriae,  Phiebua  came,  but  with  no  band 
Of  Goda  to  bear  him  wiineaa,  in  great  wradi. 

To  my  abode,  aeeking  hia  heileia  there. 

And  aaying  that  I  muat  ahow  him  where  diey  aaa, 

L2an. 

<«0r  he  would  hurl  me  down  the  dark  afayaa. 

I  know,  that  every  Apollonian  limb 
la  clothed  with  apeed  and  might  and  manlineaa. 

Aa  a  green  bank  with  floweia — but  unlike  kira 
I  waa  bom  yeaterday,  and  you  may  gueaa 

He  well  knew  thia  when  he  indulged  the  whim 
Of  bullying  a  poor  little  uew-bom  thing 
That  alept,  and  never  thought  of  oow<driving. 

LXIV. 

"Am  I  like  a  atrong  fellow  who  ateab  kine  ? 

Believe  me,  deareat  Father,  auch  you  are, 
Thia  driving  of  the  herda  ia  none  of  mine ; 

Acraaa  my  threahold  did  I  wander  ne*er. 
So  may  I  thrive !  I  reverence  the  divine 

Sun  and  the  Goda,  and  I  love  3rou,  and  care 
Even  for  thia  hard  accuaer — who  muat  know 
I  am  aa  innocent  aa  they  or  you. 

LXV. 

**  I  awear  by  theae  moat  glorioualy-wrooght 
(It  ia,  you  will  allow,  an  oath  of  might) 

Through  which  the  multitude  of  the  Immortala 
Paaa  and  repoaa  for  ever,  day  and  night, 

Deviaing  achemea  for  the  affaira  of  moftala 
Ttut  I  am  guiltleaa ;  and  I  will  requite. 

Although  mine  enemy  be  great  and  atrong, 

Hia  crael  threat-^o  thou  defend  the  young  *  ** 

LXVI. 

So  apeaking,  the  Cyllenian  Agriphont 

Wink*d,  aa  if  now  hia  adversary  waa  fitted  ^- 

And  Jupiter,  according  to  hia  wont, 

Laugh'd  heartily  to  hear  the  aubde-witted 

lofont  give  auch  a  plauaible  account. 
And  every  word  a  lie.    But  he  remitted 

Judgment  at  preaent — and  hia  exhortatMm 

Waa,  to  compoae  the  aflair  by  arbitration. 
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LXVII. 

And  they  hy  mighty  Jupiter  were  bidden  ' 
To  go  forth  with  a  lingle  parpoie  both. 

Neither  the  other  chiding  nor  yet  chidden : 
And  Mercury  with  innocence  and  truth 

To  lead  the  way,  and  show  where  he  had  hidden 
The  mighty  heifen. — Hermes,  nothing  loth, 

Obey'd  the  iEgie-bearer't  will — for  ho 

If  able  m  perraade  oU  eanly. 

Lxvra. 

Theee  lovely  chfldren  of  Heaven'i  higheit  liord 
Hot ten*d  to  Pyloe,  and  the  pasturea  wide 

And  lofty  italls  by  the  Alphean  ford. 
Where  wealth  in  the  mute  night  la  mnltipUed 

With  nlent  growth.   Whilot  Heimei  drove  the  herd 
Out  of  the  stony  cavern,  PhoBbua  spied 

The  hides  of  those  the  Uttle  babe  had  slain, 

Stretch'd  on  the  precipice  above  the  plain. 

LXIX. 
"  Hiow  was  it  possible,"  then  Phcebus  said, 

•*That  you,  a  little  child,  bom  yesterday, 
A  thing  on  mother's  milk  and  kisses  fod. 

Could  two  prodigious  heifers  ever  flayf 
Even  I  myself  may  well  hereafter  dread 

Your  prowess,  offipring  of  Cyllenian  May, 
When  you  growstnmg  and  talL'* — He  spoke,  and  bound 
Stiff  withy  bands  the  infimf  s  wrisla  around. 

LXX. 

He  might  as  well  have  bound  the  oxen  wild ; 

The  withy  bands,  though  starkly  inteiknit, 
Fell  at  the  feet  of  the  immortal  cluld. 

Loosened  by  some  device  of  his  quick  wit 
Pbcsbua  perceived  himself  again  beguiled. 

And  stared — while  Hermes  sought  some  hole  or  pit, 
Looking  askance  and  winking  fast  as  thought. 
Where  he  might  hide  himself  and  not  be  caught 

LXXI. 
Sudden  he  changed  his  plan,  and  with  stxange  skill 

Subdued  the  strong  Latonian,  by  the  might 
Of  winning  music,  to  his  mightier  will ; 

His  lefl  hand  held  the  lyre,  and  in  his  right 
The  plectrum  struck  the  chords — ^unconquerable 

Up  from  beneath  his  hand  in  circling  flight 
The  gathering  music  rose — and  sweet  as  Love 
The  penetrating  notes  did  live  and  move 

LXXII. 
Within  the  heart  of  great  Apollo— he 

Itften'd  with  all  hk  soul,  and  laugh'd  for  pleasure. 
Close  to  his  side  stood  harjidng  fearleoily 

The  unabashed  boy ;  and  to  the  measure 
Of  the  sweet  lyre,  there  foUow'd  loud  and  free 

His  joyous  voice ;  for  he  unlock'd  the  treasure 
Of  his  deep  song,  illustrating  the  birth 
Of  the  bright  Gods  and  the  dark  desert  Earth : 

Lxxni. 

And  how  to  the  Immortals  every  one 

A  portion  was  aasign'd  of  all  that  is 
But  chief  Mnemosyne  did  Maia's  son 

Clothe  in  the  light  of  his  loud  melodies ; — 
And  as  each  God  was  bom  or  had  begun. 

Me  in  their  order  due  and  fit  degrees 
Song  of  his  birth  and  being — ^and  did  move 
Apollo  to  unutterable  love- 


LXXIV. 
These  words  were  winged  with  his  swifk  delight : 

**  You  heifer-eteahng  schemer,  well  do  you 
Deserve  that  fifVy  oxen  should  requite 

Such  minstrelsies  as  I  have  heard  even  now. 
Comrade  of  feasts,  little  contriving  wight. 

One  of  your  secrets  I  would  gladly  know, 
Whether  the  glorious  power  you  now  show  forth 
Was  folded  up  within  you  at  your  birth, 

LXXV. 

**  Or  whether  mortal  taught  or  God  inspired 

Tlie  power  of  unpremeditated  song  f 
Blany  divinest  sounds  have  I  admired. 

The  Olympian  Gods  and  mortal  men  among ; 
But  such  a  strain  of  wondrous,  strange,  untired, 
9  And  soul-awakening  music,  sweet  and  strong. 
Yet  dkl  I  never  hear  except  from  thee, 
Offiipring  of  May,  impostor  Mercury  .* 

LXXVI. 

"What  Muse,  what  skUl,  what  unimagined  use, 
What  exercise  of  subtlest  art,  has  given 

Hiysongssuchpoweif — ^for  those  who  hear  may  choose 
From  thee  the  choicest  of  the  gifls  of  Heaven, 

DeUght,  and  love,  and  sleep,— sweet  sleep,  whose  dews 
Are  sweeter  than  the  balmy  tears  of  even: — 

And  I,  who  speak  this  praise,  am  that  Apollo 

Whom  the  Olympian  Muses  ever  follow : 

Lxxvn. 

"  And  their  delight  is  dance,  and  the  blithe  noise 

Of  song  and  overflowing  poesy ; 
And  sweet,  even  as  desire,  the  liquid  voice 

Of  pipes,  that  fills  the  clear  air  thrillingly ; 
But  never  did  my  inmost  soul  rejoice 

In  this  dear  work  of  jrouthful  revelry. 
As  now  I  wonder  at  thee,  son  of  Jove ; 
Tliy  harpings  and  thy  songs  are  soft  as  love. 

Lxxvm. 

**  Now  since  thou  hast,  although  so  very  small. 
Science  of  arts  so  glorious,  thus  T  swear, 

And  let  this  comel  javeUn,  keen  and  tall. 
Witness  between  us  what  I  promise  here, — 

That  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  Olympian  Hall, 
Honor'd  and  mighty,  with  thy  mother  dear, 

And  many  glorious  gifts  in  joy  will  give  thee, 

Axid  even  at  the  end  will  ne'er  deceive  thee." 

LXXIX. 

To  whom  thus  Mereury  with  pradent  speech : — 
"  Wisely  hast  thou  inquired  of  my  skill  : 

I  envy  thee  no  thing  I  Imow  to  teach 
.  Even  this  day.* — ^for  both  in  word  and  will 

I  would  be  gentle  with  thee ;  thou  canst  reach 
All  things  in  thy  wise  spirit,  and  thy  skill 

Is  highest  in  Heaven  among  the  sons  of  Jove, 

Who  loves  thee  in  the  fullness  of  ins  love. 

LXXX. 

**  The  Counsellor  Supreme  has  given  to  thee 

Divinest  gifts,  out  of  the  amplitude 
Of  his  profuse  exhausdess  treasury ; 

By  thee,  'tis  said,  the  depths  are  underrtood 
Of  his  for  voice ;  by  thee  the  mystery 

Of  all  oracular  fates, — and  the  dread  mood 
Of  the  diviner  is  breathed  up,  even  I — 
A  child — perceive  thy  might  and  ro.^c8ty — 
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LXXXL 

**  Thou  cantt  leek  oat  and  oompea  all  that  wit 
Can  find  or  teach ;— yet  lince  thou  wilt,  come  take 

The  lyre — ^be  mine  the  glozy  giving  it — 

Strike  the  sweet  chords,  and  sing  aloud,  and  wake 

Thy  joyous  pleasure  out  of  many  a  fit 
Of  tranced  sound— end  with  fleet  fingen  make 

Thy  liquid-voiced  comrade  talk  with  thee ; 

It  can  talk  measured  music  eloquently. 

Lxxxn. 

'  Then  bear  it  boldly  to  the  revel  loud. 
Love-wakening  dance,  or  feast  of  solemn  state, 

A  joy  by  night  or  day — for  those  endowed 
With  art  and  wisdom,  who  interrogate. 

It  teaches,  babbling  in  delightful  mood 

All  things  which  make  the  spirit  most  elate. 

Soothing  the  mind  with  sweet  fkmiliar  {day. 

Chasing  the  heavy  shadows  of  dismay. 

Lxxxni. 

**  To  those  who  are  unskill'd  in  its  sweet  tongue. 
Though  they  should  question  most  impetuoudy 

Its  hidden  soul,  it  gossips  something  wrong — 
Some  senseless  and  impertinent  reply. 

But  thou,  who  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  strong, 
Can  compass  all  that  tliou  desirest    I 

Present  thee  with  this  music-flowing  shell, 

Knowing  thou  canst  interrogate  it  well. 

LXXXIV. 

"  And  let  us  two  henceforth  together  feed 
On  this  green  mountain  slope  and  pastoral  plain, 

The  herds  in  litigation — they  will  breed 
Quickly  enough  to  recompense  our  pain. 

If  to  the  bulls  and  cows  we  take  good  heed ; — 
And  thou,  though  somewhat  over-fond  of  gain. 

Grudge  me  not  half  the  profit" — Having  spoke. 

The  shell  he  profler'd,  and  Apollo  took ; 

LXXXV. 

And  gave  him  in  return  the  glittering  laaih. 
Installing  him  as  herdsman ; — frtxn  the  look 

Of  Mercury  then  laugh 'd  a  joyous  flash. 
And  then  Apollo  with  the  .plectrum  strodk 

The  chords,  and  from  beneath  liis  hands  a  crash 
Of  mighty  sounds  rush'd  up,  whose  music  shook 

The  soul  with  sweetness ;  as  of  an  adept 

His  sweeter  voice  a  just  accordance  kept 

LXXXVI. 

Tlie  herd  went  wandering  o'er  the  divine  mead, 
Whilst  these  most  beautiful  Sons  of  Jupiter 

Won  their  swiA  way  up  to  the  snowy  head 
Of  white  Olympus,  with  the  joyous  lyre 

Soothing  their  journey ;  and  their  father  dread 
Gather'd  them  both  into  familiar 

Afiection  sweet, — and  then,  and  now,  and  ever, 

Hermes  must  love  him  of  the  Golden  Quiver, 

LXXXVir. 

To  whom  he  gave  the  lyre  (hat  sweetly  sounded, 
Which  skilfully  he  held  and  play'd  thereon. 

He  piped  the  while,  and  far  and  wide  rebounded 
The  echo  of  his  pipings ;  eveiy  one 

Of  the  Olyrapians  «at  uiih  joy  astounded, 
While  he  conceived  anuther  piece  of  fun. 

One  of  his  old  lrick«— which  the  God  of  Day 

P-rceiving.  «aid :— « I  fear  Ihec,  Son  of  May  ;— 


LXXXVIII. 

*<  1  fear  thee  and  thy  sly  chameleon  spirit. 

Lest  thou  shouldst  steal  my  lyre  and  crooked  bow , 

This  glory  and  power  thou  dost  from  Jove  inheiit. 
To  teach  all  craA  upon  the  earth  below ; 

Thieves  love  and  wonhip  thee— it  is  thy  merit 
To  make  all  mortal  business  ebb  and  flow 

By  rogiieiy  .* — dqw,  Hermes,  if  you  dare. 

By  sacred  Styx  a  mighty  oath  to  swear 

LXXXIX. 

"  T^  you  will  never  rob  me,  yon  wiU  do 
A  thing  extremely  pleasng  to  my  heart** 

Then  Mercury  aware  by  the  Stygian  dew. 
That  he  would  never  steal  his  bow  or  dart 

Or  lay  his  hands  on  what  to  him  was  doe. 
Or  ever  would  employ  his  powerful  an 

Against  his  Pythian  fime.    Tlien  PhoDbus  swon 

There  was  no  God  or  man  whom  be  loved  unit. 

XC. 

**  And  I  will  give  thee  as  a  good-will  token. 
The  beautiful  wand  of  wealth  and  happinesi ; 

A  perfect  three-leaved  rod  of  gold  unbroken. 
Whose  magic  will  thy  footsteps  ever  bless  ; 

And  whatsoever  by  Jove*s  voice  is  spiAen 
Of  earthly  or  divine  from  its  recess. 

It,  like  a  loving  soul,  to  thee  will  spepk. 

And  more  than  this  do  thou  forbear  to  seek. 

xa. 

*'For,  dearest  child,  the  divinatioos  high 
Which  thou  requirest,  'tis  unlawful  ever 

That  thou,  or  any  other  deity 
Should  understand — and  vain  were  the  endesvor 

For  Uiey  are  hidden  in  Jove's  mind,  and  I 
In  trust  of  them,  have  sworn  that  I  would  iie\er 

Betray  the  counsels  of  Jove's  inmost  will 

To  any  God — the  oath  was  terrible. 

XCII. 
"  Then,  golden-wanded  brother,  ask  me  not 

To  speak  the  &tes  by  Jupiter  designed ; 
But  be  it  mine  to  tell  their  various  lot 

To  the  unnumber'd  tribes  of  human-kind. 
Let  good  to  these,  and  ill  to  those  be  wrought 

As  I  dispense — ^but  he  who  comes  cooBgn'd 
By  voice  and  wings  of  perfect  augury 
1Y>  my  great  shrine,  shall  find  avail  in  me. 

xcin. 

**  Him  will  I  not  deceive,  but  will  assist ; 

But  he  who  comes  relying  on  such  birds 
As  chatter  vainly,  who  would  strain  and  twiit 

The  purpose  of  the  Gods  with  idle  woids. 
And  deems  their  knowledge  light,  he  shall  haveiBisl 

His  road — whilst  I  among  my  other  hoards 
His  giAs  deposit    Yet,  0  son  of  May  I 
I  have  another  wondrous  thing  to  say : 

XCIV. 

"  There  are  three  Fates,  three  virgin  Ssten.  who 
Rejoicing  in  their  wind-outspeeding  wings. 

Their  heads  with  ftour  snowed  over  white  snd  n»«< 
Sit  in  a  vale  round  which  Pkmassus  flings 

Its  circling  skirts — from  these  I  have  learn'd  uof 
Vaticinations  of  remotest  things. 

My  &lher  cared  not    Whilst  they  warch  out  dtvm. 

They  sit  apart  and  feed  on  honeycombs. 
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xcv. 

"  The)r»  having  eaten  the  freeh  honey,  grow 
Drunk  wiih  divine  enthunann,  and  utter 

With  earnest  willingneM  the  truth  they  know ; 
But  if  deprived  of  that  aiveet  Ibod,  they  mutter 

All  plaunble  delusionB  ^— theee  to  you 
I  give  t"— if  yon  inquire,  they  wiU  not  atutter ; 

Delight  your  own  aoiU  with  them : — any  man 

You  would  imtrnct,  may  profit,  if  ho  can. 

XCVI. 

"T^e  theae  and  the  fierce  oxen,  Maia'a  child— 
O'er  many  a  hoTBO  and  toil-enduring  mule, 

O'er  jagg'd-jaw'd  liona,  and  the  wild 
White-tuaked  boan,  o'er  all.  by  field  or  pool, 

Of  cattle  which  the  mighty  Mother  mild 
Nouriihea  in  her  boaom,  thou  ahalt  rule — 

Thou  doet  alone  the  veil  of  death  upliA — 

Thou  giveat  not — yet  diia  ia  a  great  gift.** 

xcvn. 

Thus  king  Apollo  loved  the  child  of  Afay 
In  truth,  and  Jove  cover'd  them  with  love  and  joy. 

Hermes  with  Gods  and  men  even  from  that  day 
Mingled,  and  wrought  the  latter  much  annoy, 

And  little  profit,  gmng  far  astray 
Through  the  dun  night  Farewell,  delightlfal  Boy, 

Of  Jove  and  Maia  sprung^ — ^never  by  me, 

Nor  thou,  nor  other  aongs  diall  unreaieaiber'd  be. 


'      THE  CYCLOPS ; 
A  8ATIRI0  DBAMA. 

raAJisLATan  raoM  toc  oebsx  or  Kuaxrwas. 


SlLKNUS. 

Chorus  of  Sattu. 

ULvaaBS. 

Thx  Ctclois. 


SILKNirS. 

0,  Bacchus,  what  a  world  of  toil,  both  now 

And  ere  these  limbs  were  overworn  with  age. 

Have  I  endured  for  thee!  First,  when  thou  fledd'st 

The  mountain-nymphs  who  nunt  thee,  driven  a&r 

By  the  strange  madness  Juno  sent  upon  fhee ; 

llien  in  the  battle  of  the  sons  of  Earth, 

When  I  stood  foot  by  foot  close  to  thy  nde, 

iVo  onpropitious  fellow-combatant. 

And  driving  through  his  shield  my  winged  n^ear, 

^ew  \Bfil  Enceladus.    Conaider  now, 

Is  it  a  dream  of  which  I  speak  to  thee  7 

By  Jove  it  is  not,  for  you  have  the  trophies ! 

And  now  I  suffer  more  than  all  before. 

For  when  I  heard  that  Juno  had  devised 

A  tediooB  voyage  for  you,  I  put  to  sea 

With  all  my  children  quaint  in  search  of  you; 

And  I  myaelf  stood  on  the  beaked  prow 

And  fix'd  the  naked  mast,  and  all  my  boys 

Leaning  upon  their  oan,  with  splash  and  strain 

Made  white  with  foam  the  green  and  purple  sear— 

And  so  wo  sought  you,  king.    We  were  sailing 

Near  Malea,  when  an  eastern  wind  aroae. 

And  drove  us  to  this  wild  ifitnean  rock; 

The  one-«yed  children  of  the  Ocean  God, 


The  man-destroying  Cyclopses  inhabit. 

On  this  wild  shon,  their  solitary  caves, 

And  one  of  these,  named  Polyi^eme,  haa  caught  ua 

To  be  his  slaves;  and  so,  for  all  delight 

Of  Bacchic  sports,  sweet  dance  and  melody. 

We  keep  thia  lawUas  gianfs  wanderiiig  flocka. 

My  sons  indeed,  on  far  declivities. 

Young  things  themselves,  tend  on  the  youngling  aheepb 

But  I  remain  to  fill  the  water-casks, 

Or  sweeping  the  hard  floor,  or  ministering 

Some  impious  and  abominable  meal 

To  the  foil  Cyclops.    I  am  wearied  of  it! 

And  now  I  must  scrape  up  the  litter'd  floor 

With  this  great  iron  rake,  ao  to  receive 

My  abaent  master  and  hia  evening  sheep 

In  a  cave  neat  and  clean.    Even  now  I  aee 

My  children  tending  the  flocks  hitherwaRJ. 

Ha !  what  is  this  f  are  your  Sicinnian  measures 

Even  now  the  same,  as  when  with  dance  and  song 

You  brought  young  Bacchus  to  Athna'a  halls  f 

•         «  •  *  • 

CHOKDS  or  SATTia. 
8TR0PBX. 

Where  has  he  of  race  divine 
Wander*d  in  the  winding  rocks! 
Here  the  air  is  calm  and  fine 
For  the  father  of  the  flocks  ^- 
Here  the  grass  is  soft  and  sweet, 
And  the  rivereddiee  m^t 
In  the  trough  beside  the  cave. 
Bright  as  in  their  fountain  wave. 
Neither  here,  nor  on  the  dew 
Of  the  lawny  uplands  feeding  f 
Oh,  you  come !— a  stone  at  you 
Will  I  throw  to  mend  your  breeding ; 
Get  along,  you  homed  thing, 
Wild,  seditious,  rambling ! 

IPODB.* 

An  lacchic  melody 

To  the  golden  Aphrodite 

WiU  I  Ufl,  as  erst  did  I 

Seeking  her  and  her  delight 

With  the  Mssnads,  whoee  white  feet 

To  the  music  glance  and  fleet 

Baechus,  O  beloved !  where, 

Shaking  wide  thy  yellow  hair, 

Wanderest  thou  alone,  afarf 

To  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  we. 

Who  by  right  thy  servants  are. 

Minister  in  misery, 

In  these  wretched  goat-akins  clad, 

Far  from  thy  delights  and  thee. 

8ILKMU8. 

Be  silent,  sons ;  command  the  slaves  to  drive 
The  gathar'd  flocks  into  the  rock-roofd  cave. 

CHOEUS. 

Go  i — ^But  what  needs  thia  serious  haste,  O  fiither  7 

aiLENua. 
1  see  a  Greek  ship's  boat  upon  the  coast. 
And  Ihence  the  roweia  with  some  general 
Approaching  to  this  cave.    About  their  necks 
Hang  empty  vesBela,.a8  they  wanted  food. 
And  vrater4asks.— O,  miserable  strangen! 


*  The  Anlisuophe  is  omitted. 
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Whence  come  they,  that  they  know  not  what  and  who 

My  master  ia,  approaching  in  ill  hour 

The  inhoipitable  roof  of  Polypheme, 

And  the  Cydopian  jaw-bone,  man-deatroying  f 

Be  ailent,  Satyn,  while  I  eak  and  hear 

Whence  coming,  they  airive  at  the  iEtnean  hilL 

ULTSSI8. 

Frienda,  can  you  ahow  me  aome  clear  water  apring, 
The  remedy  of  our  thint  f    Will  any  one 
Fumiah  with  food  aeamen  in  want  of  it  V 
Ha !  what  ia  this  f — ^We  aeem  to  be  arrived 
At  the  blithe  court  of  Bacchua.  I  obaerve 
Thia  aportive  band  of  Satjnra  near  the  cavea. 
Fint  let  me  greet  the  elder. — ^Hail ! 

SILKNU8. 

Hail  thoo, 
O  Stranger!  tell  thy  country  and  thy  race. 


The  Ithacan  Ulyaaea  and  the  king 
Of  Cephalonia. 

8ILK1IU8. 

Oh !  I  know  the  man. 
Wordy  and  ahrewd,  the  aon  of  Siayphua. 

ULT88BS. 

I  am  the  aame,  but  do  not  rail  upon  me. — 

8ILXNU8. 

Whence  aailing  do  you  come  to  Sicily  ? 

ULTaaia. 
From  Ilion,  and  from  the  Trojan  toila. 

8ILIND8. 

How,  touch'd  you  not  at  your  paternal  ahore ! 

ULYaaxa. 
The  atrength  of  tempesta  bore  me  here  by  force. 

8ILXND& 

The  aelf'flame  accident  occurr'd  to  ma 

ULTBBXS. 

Were  you  then  driven  here  by  atreaa  of  weather? 

aiuunn. 
Following  the  piratea  who  had  Udnapp'd  Bacchus. 

ULTB8E8. 

What  land  ia  thia,  and  who  inhabit  itf~ 

BILXNUa. 

.£tna,  the  loftieat  peak  in  Sicily. 

DLYBaiS. 

And  are  there  walls,  and  tower^urrounded  townaf 

8ILXNUS. 

There  are  not :  tbeae  lone  rocka  are  bare  of  men. 


And  who  poanaa  the  land  ?  the  race  of  beastaf 

8IUENUS. 

Cyclops,  who  live  in  caverns,  not  in  houaea. 

ULYB8U. 

Obeying  whom  f  Or  is  the  state  popular  f 

8ILENU8. 

Shepherds :  no  one  obeys  any  in  aught 

ULTBBKS. 

How  live  they  f  do  they  sow  the  com  of  Ceres  f 

aiLKNUB. 

On  milk  and  cheeae,  and  on  the  fieah  of  aheepk 

ULT8BX8. 

Have  they  the  Bromian  drink  from  the  vine'a  atraam  f 

aiLKNUB. 

Ah  no !  they  live  in  ai^  ungndooa  land. 

uLvaaxB. 
And  are  they  just  to  strangen  V— hospitable  t 


BlLKirOI. 

Tliey  think  iha  sweetest  thing  a  stranger  brini^ 
b  faia  own  fleah. 


What!  do  they  eat  man's  fleah ? 

aiLSNDB. 

No  one  cornea  here  wibo  ia  not  eaten  up. 

ULYBSXa. 

The  Cydopa  now— Where  ia  hef  Not  at  home? 

BILKNU& 

Abaent  on  iElna,  hunting  with  hia  doga. 

ULYSSXa. 

Know'at  fhou  what  thou  mnat  do  to  aid  ua  h^noe  t 

8ILXNUB. 

I  know  not :  we  will  help  you  all  we  can. 

ULYaaxa. 
Provide  ua  food,  of  which  we  are  in  want. 

aiLKNUS. 

Here  ia  not  any  thing,  aa  I  aaid,  but  meat. 

ULY88IS. 

But  meat  ia  a  aweet  remedy  for  hunger. 

aiUCNITS. 

Cow'a  milk  there  ia,  and  atore  of  curdled 

ULY8SK8. 

Bring  out  s — ^I  would  aee  all  before  I  bargain. 

BILKNU8. 

But  how  nuich  gold  will  you  engage  to  giv« ! 

ULY88XS. 

I  bring  no  gold,  but  Bacchic  juice. 

8ILKN0B. 

Ojoyf 
*Tia  long  aince  theae  dry  lipa  were  wet  widi 

ULY88X8. 

Maran,  the  aon  of  the  God,  gave  it  me. 

8ZLXNU8. 

Whom  I  have  nuned  a  baby  in  my  arms. 

ULYBBX8. 

The  aon  of  Bacchua,  for  yoar  clearer  knowledge. 

BIUEIfUB. 

Have  you  it  now f— or  ia  it  in  die  ahip? 


Old  man,  thia  akin  contains  it,  whidt  yoo 

SILXNCS. 

Why  thia  would  hardly  be  a  mouthful  for 

ULY88X8. 

Nay,  twice  aa  much  aa  you  can  draw  fiom  Ibeoce. 

BILXNUBL 

Ton  apeak  of  a  fiiir  fountain,  aweet  to  me. 


Would  you  first  taato  of  the  unmingled  wine  ? 

aoxNua. 
Tia  juat—tasting  inmiea  the  purchaaer. 

ULYBSXS. 

Here  ia  the  cup,  together  with  the  akin. 

BILXNUB. 

Pour— diat  the  draught  may  fillip  my 


See! 


8IUENU8. 

FapaiapBz !  what  a  aweet  ameU  it  haa 


Touaeeitthenf — 

SILINUB. 

By  JovBy  LO*.  but  I  ameO  it 

ULY98I8. 

Taate,  that  you  may  not  praiae  it  in  words  only. 
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StLINUS. 

tebai !  Great  Baochui  calli  me  forth  to  dance ! 
oy!  joy! 

ULYflns. 
Did  it  flow  sweetly  down  your  throat ! 

81LXNUB. 

lo  that  it  tingled  to  my  very  nails. 

VLTflSBS. 

knd  in  addition  I  will  give  yon  gold. 

BILBNUS. 

^t  gold  alone !  only  unlock  the  cask. 

ULY88U. 

iring  out  some  cheeses  now,  or  a  young  goat 

BILCNU8. 

rhat  will  I  do,  despising  any  master. 

Vea,  let  me  drink  one  cup,  and  I  will  give 

K\\  that  the  Cyclops  feed  upon  their  mountains. 

CHORUS. 

Ye  have  taken  Troy  and  laid  your  hands  on  Helen  f 

ULTB8E8. 

And  utterly  destroy'd  the  race  of  Priitm. 

BILXNUa. 

The  wanton  wretch !  she  was  bewitch'd  to  see 

The  many-color*d  ankleti  and  the  chain 

Of  woven  gold  which  girt  the  neck  of  Puris, 

And  so  she  leA  that  good  man  Menelaus. 

There  should  be  no  more  women  in  the  world 

But  luch  as  are  reserved  ibr  me  aloner~- 

See,  here  are  sheep*  and  here  are  goati,  Ulysses, 

Here  are  unsparing  cheeses  of  press'd  milk ; 

Take  them ;  depart  with  what  good  speed  ye  may ; 

Fint  leaving  my  reward,  the  Bacchic  dew 

Of  joy-inspiring  grapes. 

ULT88I8. 

Ah  me!  Alas! 
What  shall  we  do?  the  Cyclops  is  at  hand! 
Oid  man,  we  perish !  whither  can  we  fly  ? 

BILENUa. 

Hide  youiselves  quick  within  that  hollow  rock. 

ULTB8E8. 

Twere  perilous  to  fly  into  the  net 

BILXNU8. 

The  cavern  has  recesses  numberiess ; 
Hide  yourselves  quick. 

ULYB8B8. 

That  will  I  never  do ! 
The  mighty  Troy  would  be  indeed  disgraced 
If  1  should  fly  one  man.    How  many  times 
Have  I  withstood,  with  shield  immovable, 
Ten  thousand  Phrygians !— if  I  needs  must  die, 
Yet  will  I  die  with  glory : — ^if  I  live, 
The  praise  which  I  have  gain'd  will  yet  remain. 

8XLXN178. 

What,  ho!  assistance,  comrades,  haste  assistance ! 
The  Ctclopb,  Silxnub,  TTLvasn ;  Choedb. 

CTCLOFB. 

What  is  this  tnnmltf  Bacchus  is  not  here. 

Nor  tympanies  nor  brazen  castanela 

How  are  my  young  lambs  in  the  cavern  f  Milking 

Their  dams  or  playing  by  their  sides  f  And  is 

The  new  cheese  press'd  into  the  bullmsh  baskets  f 

Speak !  Ill  beat  some  of  you  till  you  rain 

I^k  up,  not  downwards,  when  I  speak  to  you. 


BILXNUB. 

See !  I  now  gape  at  Jupiter  himself, 
I  stare  upon  Oiion  and  the  stars. 

CTCLOPB. 

Well,  is  the  dinner  fitly  cook'd  and  laid? 

BILXNUB. 

AU  ready,  if  yoai  throat  is  ready  too. 

CTCLOPB. 

Ate  the  bowls  full  of  milk  besides?  ^ 

BILXNUB. 

Cerbrimming  f 
So  you  may  drink  a  tunful  if  you  will. 

CTCLOPB. 

Is  it  ewe's  milk  or  cow's  milk,  or  both  mix'd  ?— 

BILXNUB. 

Both,  either ;  only  pray  don't  swaUow  me. 

CTCLOPB. 

By  nomeana 

*        *        * 

What  is  this  crowd  I  see  beside  the  stalls  f 
Outlaws  or  thieves  ?  ibr  near  my  cavenvhome, 
I  see  my  young  lambs  coupled  two  by  two 
With  willow  bands  {  mix'd  with  my  cheeses  Ue 
Tlieir  implements ;  and  this  old  fellow  here 
Has  his  bald  head  broken  with  stripes. 

BILXNUB. 

Ah  me! 
X  have  been  beaten  tUl  I  burn  with  fever. 

CYctopB. 
By  whom  ?  Who  laid  his  fist  upon  your  head  ? 

BILXNUB. 

Those  men,  because  I  would  not  suffer  them 
To  steal  your  goods. 

CTCLOPB. 

Did  not  the  rascals  know 
I  am  a  God,  sprung  from  the  race  of  heaven  ? 

BILXNUB. 

I  told  them  so,  but  they  bore  off  your  things, 
And  ate  the  cheese  in  spite  of  all  I  said. 
And  carried  out  the  lambs— and  said,  moreover. 
They'd  pin  you  down  with  a  three-cubit  odlar, 
And  pull  your  vitals  out  through  your  one  eye. 
Torture  your  back  with  stripes,  then  binding  yon, 
Throw  you  as  ballast  into  the  ship's  hold. 
And  then  deliver  you,  a  slave,  to  move 
Enormous  rocks,  or  found  a  vestibule. 

CTCLOPB. 

In  truth  ?  Nay,  haste,  and  place  in  order  quickly 

Tlie  cooking-knives,  and  heap  upon  the  hearth. 

And  kindle  it,  a  great  fugjoi  of  wood — 

As  soon  as  they  are  slaughter'd,  they  shall  fill 

My  belly,  broiling  warm  from  the  live  coals, 

Or  boiled  and  seethed  within  the  bubbling  caldron. 

I  am  quite  nek  of  the  wild  mountain  game ; 

Of  Btaga  and  lions  I  have  gorged  enough. 

And  I  grow  hungry  for  the  flesh  of  men. 

BILXNUB. 

Nay,  master,  something  new  is  very  pleasant 

After  one  thing  for  ever,  and  of  late 

Very  few  strangers  have  approach'd  our  cave. 

ULTBBXB. 

Hear,  Cyclops,  a  plain  tale  on  the  other  side. 
We,  wanting  to  buy  food,  came  from  our  ship 
Into  the  neighborhood  of  your  cave,  and  here 
This  old  Silenus  gave  us  in  exchange 
These  lambs  for  wine,  the  which  he  took  and  drank, 
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And  all  by  mutual  compact,  without  force. 
There  ii  no  word  of  truth  in  what  he  aays, 
For  alily  he  was  selling  all  your  store. 

8ILXNUB« 

1 1  May  you  periih,  wretch — 

DLTBBB. 

Iflfpeakftbe! 

8ILINU8. 

Cyclopa,  I  swear  by  Neptune  who  begot  thee^ 
By  miji^  Triton  and  by  Nereua  old, 
Calypso  and  the  glancous  ocean  Nympha, 
The  sacred  waves,  and  all  the  race  of  fishes— 
Be  these  the  witneaMs,  my  dear  sweet  master, 
My  darling  little  Cyclops,  that  I  never 
Gave  any  of  your  stores  to  Uiese  fidae  strangen  ^— 
If  I  speak  fiilse,  may  those  whom  most  I  love, 
My  children,  perish  wretchedly ! 

CH0RU8. 

Tlierefltop! 
I  saw  him  giving  these  things  to  the  strangers. 
If  I  speak  frlse,  then  may  my  father  perish. 
But  do  not  thou  wrong  hospitality. 

CYCLOPS. 

You  lie !  I  swear  that  he  is  juster  far 

Hian  Rhadamanthua — I  trust  more  in  him. 

But  let  me  ask,  whence  have  ye  sail'd,  O  strangers  T 

Who  are  you?  And  what  city  nourish'd  yel 

ULY88BS. 

Our  race  is  Ithacan — hav^pg  destroy*d 
The  town  of  Troy,  the  tempests  of  the  sea 
Have  driven  us  on  thy  land,  O  Polypheme. 

CYCLOPS. 

What !  have  ye  shared  in  the  unenvied  spoil 
Of  the  false  Helen,  near  Scamander*s  stream? 

ULYSSES. 

The  same,  having  endured  a  woiul  toiL 

CYCLOPS. 

O,  basest  expedition !  sail'd  ye  not 

From  Greece  to  Phrygia  for  one  woman's  aake  ? 

ULYBBEB. 

Twas  the  Gods'  woik— no  mortal  was  in  fault 
But,  O  great  offipring  of  the  ocean-king. 
We  pray  thee  and  admonish  thee  widi  freedom. 
That  thou  dost  spare  thy  friends  who  visit  diee. 
And  place  no  impious  food  within  thy  jaws. 
For  in  the  depths  of  Greece  we  have  uprear*d 
Temples  to  thy  great  fitther,  which  are  all 
His  homes.    'The  sacred  bay  of  Tnnarus 
Remains  inviolate,  and  each  dim  recess 
Scoop'd  high  on  the  Malean  prorooolory. 
And  aery  Sunium's  silver-veined  crag, 
Which  divine  Pallas  keeps  unprofaned  ever. 
The  Gerastian  asylums,  and  whate'er 
Within  wide  Greece  our  enterprise  has  kept 
From  Phrygian  contumely;  and  in  which 
You  have  a  oommon  care,  for  you  inhabit 
llie  skirts  of  Grecian  land,  under  the  roots 
Of  iEtna  and  its  crags,  spotted  with  fire. 
Turn  then  to  convene  under  human  laws, 
Receive  us  shipwreck'd  suppliants,  and  provide 
Food,  clothes,  and  fire,  and  hospitable  gifts ; 
Nor  fixing  upon  oxen-piercing  spits 
Our  limbs,  so  fill  your  belly  and  your  jaws. 
Priam's  wide  land  has  widow'd  Greece  enough ; 
And  weapon-winged  murder  heap'd  together 
Enough  of  dead,  and  wives  aie  husbandles» 


And  ancient  women  and  gray  fethers  wail 

Their  childless  age ;— if  you  should  roasi  die 

And  'tis  a  bitter  feast  that  you  prepare, 

Where  then  would  any  turn  t  Yet  be  penuadLed ; 

Forego  the  lust  of  your  jaw-bone ;  prafiy 

Pious  humanity  to  wicked  will : 

Many  have  bought  too  dear  their  evil  joys. 

BILKN178. 

Let  me  advise  yon,  do  not  spare  a  monei 
Of  all  his  flesh.    If  ytn  should  eat  his  tangue 
You  would  beoome  moat  eloquent,  O  Cydopa! 

CYCLOPS. 

Wealth,  my  good  fellow,  is  the  wise  man's  God, 
All  other  things  are  a  pretence  and  boast 
What  are  my  father's  ocean  promontMies, 
The  sacred  rocks  whereon  he  dwelb,  to  me  f 
Stranger,  I  laugh  to  scorn  Jove's  thundexbdit, 
I  know  not  that  his  strength  is  more  than  ndoe. 
As  to  the  rest,  I  care  not : — When  he  poun 
Rain  from  above,  I  have  a  close  pavilkm 
Under  this  rfKk,  in  which  I  lie  supine. 
Feasting  on  a  roast  calf  or  some  wild  beast. 
And  drinking  pans  of  milk ;  and  gloriously 
EUnulating  the  thunder  of  higfa  heaven. 
And  9/bmk  the  Thrtcian  wind  poors  dpwn  die  moi 
I  wrap  my  body  in  the  skins  of  beasts, 
Kindle  a  fire,  and  bid  the  snow  whirl  on. 
The  earth,  by  fcKve,  whether  it  will  or  no. 
Bringing  forth  grass,  fiittens  my  flocks  and  befda» 
Which,  to  what  other  God  but  to  myself 
And  this  great  belly,  fiist  of  deitiea. 
Should  I  be  bound  to  sacrifice  ?  I  weU  know 
The  wise  man's  only  Jupiter  is  this^ 
To  eat  and  drink  during  his  little  day. 
And  give  himself  no  care.    And  as  fiv  those 
Who  complicate  with  lawv  the  life  of  man» 
I  freely  give  them  tears  for  their  reward. 
I  will  not  cheat  my  aoul  of  its  delight, 
Or  hesitate  in  dining  upon  you  >— 
And  that  I  may  be  quit  of  all  donands^ 
These  are  my  hqspitable  giAs ; — fierce  fin 
And  yon  anc^sstral  caldron,  which  o'erbabfaliBi^ 
Shall  finely  cook  your  miserable  flesh. 
Creep  in ! — 

ITLYSSn. 

Ay !  ay !  I  have  escaped  the  Trojan  toils. 
I  have  escaped  the  sea,  and  now  I  feU 
Under  the  cruel  grasp  of  one  impious  man. 
O  Pallas,  mistrosB,  Goddess,  sprung  from  Jove, 
Now,  now,  asBtst  me !  mightier  toib  than  Tray 
Are  these.~-I  totter  on  the  chasms  of  peril ; — 
And  thou  who  inhalntest  the  throoes 
Of  the  blight  stars,  look,  hospitable  Jove, 
Upon  this  outrage  of  thy  deity, 
O^erwise  be  consider'd  as  no  God ! 

CHOftUB  (alone). 
For  your  gaping  gulf,  and  your  gullet  wide. 
The  ravine  is  ready  an  every  side, 
ThB  limbs  of  the  stnmgetajBre  oook*d  and  done. 
There  is  boO'd  meat,  and  toast  meat,  and  n 

the  ooal. 
You  may  chop  it  and  tear  it,  and  gnash  it  fiv  fan. 
A  hairy  goat'^skin  contains  the  whole. 
Let  me  but  escape,  and  ferry  me  o*er 
The  stream  of  your  wrath  to  a  safer  shoie. 
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The  Cyclops  ^Stnean  is  crael  and  bold, 
He  miuden  the  straogen 
That  nt  on  his  hearth, 
And  dreads  no  avengers 
To  rise  from  the  earth. 
He  roosts  the  men  before  they  are  cold, 
He  snatches  them  broiling  from  the  coal. 
And  from  the  caldron  pulls  them  whole, 
And  minces  their  flesh  and  gnaws  their  bone 
With  his  cursed  teeth,  till  all  be  gone. 

Farewell,  foul  pavilion! 

Farewell,  rites  of  dread ! 
The  Cyclops  vermilion, 
With  slaughter  uncloying, 

Now  feasts  on  the  dead. 
In  the  flesh  of  strangen  joying ! 

ULYBSE8. 

O  Jupiter !  I  saw  within  the  cave 

Horrible  things;  deeds  to  be  feign'd  in  words, 

But  not  beUeved  as  being  done. 

CH0RU& 

What !  sawest  thou  the  impious  Polypheme 
Feasting  upon  youi  loved  companions  now  f 

0LYBS18L 

Selecting  two,  the  plumpest  of  the  crowd. 
He  grasped  them  in  his  hands. 

OBORUI. 

Unhappy  »»■**' 


ULVaBKB. 

Soon  as  we  came  into  this  craggy  place. 

Kindling  a  fire,  he  cast  on  the  brood  hearth 

The  knotty  limbs  of  an  enormous  oak. 

Three  wagon-Ioods  at  least;  and  then  he  strew'd 

Upon  the  ground,  beside  the  red  fire-light. 

His  couch  of  pine  leaves ;  and  he  milk'd  the  cows. 

And  pouring  forth  the  white  milk,  fill'd  a  bowl 

Hiree  cubits  wide  and  four  in  depth,  as  much 

As  would  contain  four  arophorv,  and  bound  it 

With  ivy  wreaths;  then  placed  upon  the  fire 

A  braaen  pot  to  boU,  and  made  red-hot 

The  points  of  spits,  not  sharpen'd  with  tlie  sickle. 

But  with  a  fruit-tree  bough,  and  with  the  jaws 

Of  axes  for  iEtnean  slaughterings.* 

And  when  this  God-abondon'd  cook  of  hell 

Had  made  all  ready,  he  seized  two  of  us 

And  kill'd  them  in  a  kind  of  measured  manner ; 

For  he  flung  one  against  the  brazen  rivets 

Of  the  huge  caldron,  and  seized  the  other 

By  the  fiMrt's  tendon,  and  knock'd  out  his  brains 

Upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  craggy  stone : 

Then  peel'd  his  flesh  with  a  great  cooking-knifb. 

And  put  him  down  to  roast    The  other^s  limbs 

He  chopped  into  the  caldron  to  be  boil'd. 

And  I  with  the  tears  raining  from  my  eyes. 

Stood  near  the  Cyclops,  ministering  to  lum ; 

The  rest,  in  the  recesses  of  the  cave. 

Clung  to  the  rock  like  bats,  bloodless  with  fear. 

When  he  was  fill'd  with  my  compflMnions'  flesh, 

He  threw  himself  upon  tke  ground,  and  sent 

A  lodieaome  exhalation  from  his  maw. 

Then  a  divine  thought  come  to  me.    I  fill'd 

The  cup  of  Maron,  and  I  oflbr'd  him 

*  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  thia.—JfoUnf  the  Author. 

3N 


To  taste,  and  said  >-^  Child  of  the  Ocean  God, 

Behold  what  drink  tfie  vines  of  Greece  produce. 

The  exultation  and  the  joy  of  Bacchus." 

He,  satiated  with  his  unnatural  food. 

Received  it,  and  at  one  draught  drank  it  ofi) 

And  taking  my  hand,  praised  me :  "  Thou  hast  given 

A  sweet  draught  afUr  a  su'eet  meal,  dear  guest'* 

And  I,  perceiving  that  it  pleosed  him,  fill'd 

Another  cup,  well  knowing  that  the  wine 

Would  wound  him  soon,  and  take  a  sure  revenge. 

And  the  charm  fascinated  him,  and  I 

Plied  him  cup  afler  cup,  until  the  drink 

Had  warm'd  his  entrails,  and  he  rang  aloud 

In  concert  with  my  wailing  fellow-seamen 

A  hideous  discord — and  the  cavern  rung^ 

I  have  stolen  out,  so  that  if  you  will 

You  may  achieve  my  safe^  and  your  own. 

But  say,  do  you  desire,  or  not,  to  fly 

This  uncompanionable  man,  and  dwell. 

As  was  your  wont,  among  the  Grecian  njrmphs 

Within  the  ftnes  of  your  beloved  God  ? 

Your  &ther  there  within  agrees  to  it ; 

But  he  is  weak  and  overcome  with  wine ; 

And  caught  as  if  with  btnl-Iime  by  the  cup^ 

He  claps  his  wings  and  crows  in  doting  joy. 

You  who  are  young,  ttKape  with  me,  and  find 

Bacchus  your  ancient  friend ;  unsuited  he 

To  this  rude  Cyclops. 

CHORUS. 

Otk  my  dearest  friend, 
Tliat  I  could  see  that  day,  and  leave  for  ever 
The  impious  Cyclops ! 

VLY88ES. 

Listen  then  what  a  punishment  I  have 
For  this  fell  monster,  how  secure  a  flight 
From  your  hard  servitude. 

CHORUS. 

Oh.  sweeter  far 
Than  is  the  music  of  an  Asian  lyre 
Would  be  the  news  of  Polypheme  destroy'd. 

ULYSSES. 

Delighted  with  the  Bacchic  drink,  he  goes 
To  coll  his  brother  Cyclops— who  inhabit 
A  village  upon  iEtiia  not  far  oH 

CR0R178. 

I  undeistand,  catching  him  when  alone 
You  think  by  some  measure  to  dispatch  him. 
Or  thrust  him  fh>m  the  precipice. 

ULYSSES. 

Ono! 
Nothing  of  that  kind ;  my  device  is  subtle. 

CHORUS. 

How  then  7  I  heard  of  old  that  thou  wert  wise. 

ULYSSES. 

I  will  dissuade  him  from  this  plan,  by  wying 
It  were  unwise  to  give  the  Cjrclopses 
This  precious  drink,  which  if  enjc^'d  alone 
Would  make  life  sweeter  for  a  longer  time. 
When  vanquish'd  by  the  Bacchic  power,  he  sleeps; 
Tliere  is  a  tnmk  of  olive-wood  within, 
Whose  point,  having  made  sharp  with  this  good  sword. 
I  will  conceal  in  fire,  and  when  I  see 
It  is  alight,  will  fix  it,  burning  yet. 
Within  the  socket  of  the  Cyclops*  eye, 
And  melt  it  out  with  fire :  as  when  a  man 
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Tonw  hf  ii>  handle  a  gnat  aug«r  round. 
Fitting  &0  fi«me*work  of  a  ship  with  beam. 
So  win  I,  in  the  Cyclops*  fieiy  eye. 
Turn  round  die  biand  and  diy  the  pupil  up^ 

CH0RU8. 

Joy !  I  am  mad  with  joy  at  your  denoe. 

ULT8BIS. 

And  then  with  yoo,  ny  firiendi,  and  die  old  man, 
Well  load  the  hollow  depth  of  our  black  ihip. 
And  row  with  doabb  itrokee  from  thia  dnad  ihore. 

CHORUa. 

May  I.  at  in  libatiaoa  to  a  God, 

Share  in  the  blinding  him  with  the  nd  brand ! 

I  would  have  tome  commiinioin  in  hii  death. 

ULYMO. 

Donbdem :  the  bnnd  ii  a  great  brand  to  hold. 

CHOEUa. 

Oh!  I  would  lift  a  hundred  wagoii4oai^ 

If  like  a  waip'i  neit  I  oould  acoop  the  eye  out 

Of  the  detaaled  Cyck>pa. 

ULYMBk 

Sileoce  now! 
Te  know  the  cloee  device-Hiiid  when  I  eall. 
Look  ye  obey  the  maiters  of  the  craft. 
I  will  not  nve  myaelf  and  leave  behind 
My  oomradee  in  tfie  cave :  I  might  escape. 
Having  got  dear  from  that  obscura  ncem. 
But  'twero  unjust  to  leave  in  jeopardy 
The  dear  ooropanioos  who  sail'd  hera  with  me. 

CHORUS. 

Come !  who  is  first,  that  with  his  hand 
wax  Qige  down  the  burning  brand 
Through  the  lids,  and  quench  and  pierce 
Hie  Cyclops*  eye  so  fieiy  fierce ! 

aoix-CHORua  i. 

Song  withuL 
listen  I  listen !  he  is  coming, 
A  most  hideous  discord  humming. 
Drunken,  museless,  awkward,  yelling. 
Far  along  his  rocky  dwelling ; 
Let  us  with  some  comic  spell 
Teach  the  yet  unleachable. 
By  all  means  he  must  be  blinded. 
If  my  council  be  but  minded. 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

Happy  those  nuu^e  odorous 

With  the  dew  which  sweet  grapes  weep! 

To  the  village  hastening  thus. 

Seek  the  vines  that  soothe  to  sleep, 

Having  first  embraced  thy  fiiend. 

There  in  luxury  without  end. 

With  the  strings  of  yellow  hair. 

Of  thy  voluptuous  leman  &ir, 

Shalt  sit  playing  on  a  bed  I — 

Speak!  what  door  is  opened  V 

CTCL0P8. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  I'm  full  of  wme, 
Heavy  with  the  joy  divine. 
With  the  young  feast  ovenated, 
like  a  merchant's  vessel  freighted 
To  the  water's  edge,  my  crop 
Is  laden  to  the  gullet's  topw 


The  frssh  meadow-grsss  of  sptii^ 
Tempts  me  forth  thus  wandering 
To  my  brothers  on  the  mountains. 
Who  shall  share  the  wine's  sweet 
Bring  the  cask,  O  stranger. 


CHORUS. 

One  with  eyes  the  fairest 

Cometh  from  his  dwelling; 

Some  one  loves  thee,  rarest. 

Bright  beyond  my  telling. 

In  thy  graoe  thou  shinest 

like  some  njrmph  divinest. 

In  her  caverns  dewy  .^^- 

All  delights  pursue  thee. 

Soon  pied  floweri,  sweet'breathing. 

Shall  thy  head  be 

ULTI 

Listen,  O  Cyctops,  for  I  am  well  sklD'd 
In  Bacchus,  whom  I  gave  thee  of  to  drink. 

CTCL0P8. 

What  sort  of  God  is  Bacchus  dien  aocoonted  T 


The  greateat  among  men  for  joy  of  life. 

CTCL0P8. 

I  golp'd  hun  down  with  very  greal  delighL 


This  is  a  God  who  never  ifQures  men. 

CTGLoraL 
How  does  the  God  like  living  in  a  skinf 


He  is  content  wherever  he  is  put 

CYCLOPS. 

Gods  should  not  have  their  body  in  a  skin. 


If  he  gives  joy,  what  is  his  skin  lo  you? 

CTCLOrs. 

I  hate  the  skin,  but  love  the  wine  within. 

ULTWBa. 

Stay  here ;  now  diink,  and  make  yoor  spirit 

CTCLOPSi 

Should  I  not  share  this  liquor  with  my 


Keep  it  yourself,  and  be  more  hottor^d  so. 

CYCLOPS. 

I  were  more  useful,  giving  to  my  fiiends. 


But  village  mirth  breeds  contests,  broils,  and  blows. 

CYCLOPS. 

When  I  am  drunk,  none  shall  lay  faamb  ea  bm.— 

ULYSSES. 

A  drunken  man  ■  better  withm  dooia. 

CYCLOPS. 

He  is  a  fbol  who,  drinking,  lovea  not  mirth. 

ULYSSES. 

But  he  is  wise  who,  drunk,  remains  at 

CYCLOPS. 

What  shall  I  do,  SUenusf  ShaU  I  stay  t 

8ILENU8. 

Stay — ^for  what  need  have  yon  of 

CYCLOPS. 

Indeed  diis  place  is  clbeely  carpeted 
Widi  flowen  and  grass. 

aiLKiru& 
And  in  die  sun-warm  iwoo 
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Tifl  fweet  lo  drink.    Lie  down  bende  me  now, 
Placing  your  mighty  odes  upon  the  gromid. 

CTCL0P8. 

What  do  you  pat  the  cup  behind  me  for? 

SIUCNUS. 

lliat  DO  one  here  may  touch  it 

CYCLOPS. 

Thieviih  one ! 
Yon  want  to  drink; — ^here,  place  it  in  the  midit 
And  thou,  O  itranger,  tell,  how  art  thou  called  ? 

ULY88E8. 

My  name  it  Nobody.    What  ft vor  now 
Shall  I  receive  to  praise  yon  at  your  hands  V 

CYCLOPS. 

I'll  ftast  on  you  the  last  of  your  oompamons. 

ULYSSn. 

Yon  grant  your  guest  a  &tr  reward,  O  Cyck^! 

CYCLOPS. 

Ha !  whmt  is  this?  Stealing  the  wine,  you  rogue! 

8ILKND8. 

It  was  this  stranger  kissing  me  because 
I  look'd  so  beautifuL 

CYCLOPS. 

You  shall  repent 
For  kisring  the  coy  wine  that  loves  you  not 

BILXNUS. 

By  Jupiter!  you  said  that  I  am  fiiir. 

CYCLOPS. 

Pdut  out,  and  only  give  me  the  cup  fuU. 

SILENUB. 

How  is  it  mixed  7  let  me  observe. 

CYCLOPS. 

Cone  you! 
Give  it  me  so. 

siLiinn. 
Not  till  I  see  you  wear 
That  coronal,  and  taste  the  cup  to  you. 

CYCLOPS. 

'HiOD  wily  traitor!, 

SILXNUS. 

But  the  wine  is  sweet 
Ay,  yon  will  roar  if  you  are  caught  in  drinking. 

CYCLOPS. 

See  now,  my  lip  is  dean  and  all  my  beard. 

SILXNUS. 

Now  put  your  elbow  right  and  drink  again. 
As  you  aee  me  drink —  •        •        ♦        * 

CYCLOPS. 

How  now? 

SILXNUS. 

Te  Ckids,  what  a  delicious  gulp ! 

CYCLOPS. 

Guest,  take  it  j— you  pour  out  the  wine  ibr  me. 

ULYSSES. 

Tile  wine  is  well  accnstom'd  to  my  hand. 

CYCLOPS. 

Four  oat  the  wine ! 

ULY8SX8. 

I  pour ;  only  be  silent 

CYCLOPS. 

SQenoe  is  a  hard  task  to  hhn  who  drinks. 

ULYSSXS. 

Take  it  and  drink  it  off;  leave  not  a  dieg. 
0,  that  Ae  drinker  died  with  his  own  draught ! 

CYCLOPS. 

Papai !  the  vine  must  be  a  sapient  plant 


ULYSSXS. 

If  you  drink  much  afler  a  mighty  feast. 
Moistening  your  thirsty  maw,  you  will  sleep  well ; 
If  you  leave  aught,  Bacchus  will  dry  you  up^ 

CYCLOPS. 

Ho!  ho!  I  can  scarce  rise.    What  pure  delight! 
The  heavens  and  earth  appear  to  whirl  about 
Conliisedly.    I  see  the  throne  of  Jove 
And  the  clear  congregation  of  the  Gods. 
Now  if  the  Graces  tempted  me  to  kiss, 
I  would  not;  tot  the  loveliest  of  diem  all 
I  would  not  leave  this  Ganymede. 


SILXNUS. 


Polypheme, 


I  am  the  Ganymede  of  Jupiter. 

CYCLOPS. 

By  Jove,  you  are !  I  bore  yon  off  from  DardaniSL 
Ulysbxs  and  the  Chorus. 

ULYSSXS. 

Come,  boys  of  Bacchus,  children  of  high  race. 

This  man  within  is  folded  up  in  sleep, 

And  soon  will  vomit  fl«ih  from  his  fell  maw ; 

The  brand  under  the  Aed  thrusts  out  its  smoke. 

No  preparation  needs,  but  to  bum  out 

The  monster's  eye  ;■— but  bear  yourselves  like  men. 

CBOXUS. 

We  will  have  courage  like  the  adamant  rock. 
All  things  are  ready  for  you  here;  go  in. 
Before  our  father  shall  perceive  the  noise. 

ULYSSXS. 

Vulcan,  ^tnean  king !  bum  out  with  fire 

The  shming  eye  of  this  thy  neighboring  monrter ! 

And  thou,  0  Sleep,  nursling  of  gloomy  night. 

Descend  unmix'd  on  this  God-hated  beast, 

And  sufier  not  Ulysses  and  his  comrades. 

Returning  from  their  fomous  TVojan  toils. 

To  perish  by  this  roan,  who  cares  not  either 

For  God  or  mortal ;  or  I  needs  must  tMn% 

That  Chance  is  a  supreme  divinity. 

And  things  divine  are  subject  to  her  power. 

CHOXUS. 

Soon  a  crab  the  tfiroat  will  seize 
Of  him  who  feeds  upon  his  guest ; 

Fire  will  bum  his  lamp-like  eyes 
In  revenge  of  such  a  feast ! 

A  great  oak  stomp  now  is  lying 

In  the  ashes  yet  undying. 
Come,  Maron,  come ! 

Raging  let  him  fix  the  doom. 

Let  him  tear  the  eyelid  up 

Of  the  Cyclops — that  his  cup 
May  be  evil ! 

O,  I  long  to  dance  and  revel 

With  sweet  Bromian,  long-desired, 

In  loved  ivy-wreaths  attired ; 
Leaving  this  abandoned  home- 
Will  the  moment  ever  come  ? 

ULYBSKB. 

Be  silent,  ye  wild  things !  Nay,  hold  your  peaoe. 
And  keep  your  lips  quite  dose ;  dare  not  to  breathe. 
Or  spit,  or  e'en  wink,  lest  ye  wake  t^e  monster. 
Unto  his  eye  be  tortured  out  with  fin. 
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CHORUS. 

Nay,  we  are  lileiit,  and  we  chew  the  air. 

ULTiflll. 

Come  now,  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  gfBat  itake 
Within— it  is  delightfuUy  red-hot 

CHORUS. 

Yoa  then  command  who  fiist  should  leixe  the  stake 
To  bum  the  Cyclops'  eye,  that  all  may  share 
In  the  grsat  enterprise. 

■DIH7H0RU8  I. 

We  are  loo  few. 
We  camioC  at  this  distance  from  the  door 
Thrust  fire  into  fats  eye. 

ami-CHORus  ii. 

And  we  just  now 
Have  hecome  lame ;  cannot  move  hand  or  toot 

CHORUS. 

The  SMOM  thing  has  oocuir'd  to  us^— our  ankles 
Are  sprained  with  standing  here,  I  know  not  how. 

ULTSBI& 

What,  sprain'd  with  standing  still  ? 

CHORUS. 

And  there  is  dust 
Or  ashes  in  our  ejres,  I  know  not  whence. 

ULTSSKS. 

Cowardly  dogs!  ye  will  not  aid  me  then? 

CHORUS. 

With  pitjring  my  oym  back  and  my  back-bone. 
And  with  not  wishing  all  my  teeth  knocked  ouU 
This  cowardice  comes  of  itselP— but  stay, 
I  know  a  ftmoos  Oiphic  incantation 
To  make  the  brand  stick  of  its  own  accord 
Into  the  skull  of  this  one-eyed  son  of  Earth. 

ULTSSIS. 

Of  old  I  knew  ye  thus  by  nature;  now 

I  know  ye  better^ — I  wiU  use  the  aid 

Of  my  own  comrades — ^yet,  though  weak  of  hand, 

Speak  cheerfully,  that  so  ye  may  awaken 

liie  courage  of  my  firiends  with  ywu  blithe  words. 

CnORUB. 

T%is  I  will  do  with  peril  of  my  life,  ^ 

And  blind  you  with  my  ezhortatioos,  Cjrdops. 

Hasten  and  thrust. 

And  parch  up  to  dust 

The  eye  of  the  beast 

Who  feeds  on  his  guest 

Bum  and  blind 

The  iEtnean  hind ! 

Scoop  and  draw, 

But  beware  lest  he  daw 

Your  limbs  near  his  maw. 

CTCLOn. 

Ah  me!  my  eye«ght  is  parched  up  to  cinders. 

CHORUS. 

What  a  sweet  poan !  sing  me  that  again ! 

CTOLors. 
Ah  me!  indeed,  what  woe  has  fiiUen  upon  me ! 
But,  wretched  nothings !  think  ye  not  to  flee 
Out  of  this  rock ;  I,  standing  at  the  ouUet, 
Will  bar  the  way,  and  catch  you  as  yon  pass. 

CHORUS. 

What  are  you  roaring  out,  Cydopsf 

CTCton. 

I  perish! 

_  OHORVS. 

For  you  are  wicked. 


CYCLOPS. 

And  besides  miserable. 

CHORUS. 

What!  did  you  fell  into  the  fire  when  dnmk? 

CYCLOPS- 

Twas  Nobody  destroy *d  me. 

CBORUB. 

WhythaoBoene 

Can  be  to  blame. 

CYCLOPS. 

I  say  'twas  Nobody 
Who  Minded  me. 

CHORUS. 

Why  then  you  ore  ml  faliBd. 

CYCLCmt. 

I  wish  you  were  as  blind  as  I  am. 

G80ROS. 

Nay. 
It  cannot  be  that  no  one  made  yon  htind. 

CYCLOPS. 

Tou  jeer  me ;  where,  I  ask,  is  Nobody  f 

CHORUS. 

Nowhere,  O  Cyclops!        ♦        •        • 

CYCLOPS. 

It  was  that  stranger  rain'd  me . — the  wrstcfa 
First  gave  me  wine  and  then  burnt  ool  my  eycs^ 
For  wine  is  strong  and  hard  to  straggle  with. 
Have  they  escap«i,  or  are  they  yet  withinf 

CHORUS. 

They  stand  under  the  darkness  of  die  rack. 
And  cling  to  it 

CYCLOPS. 

At  my  right  hand  or  IsA? 

CHORDS. 

Close  on  your  light 

CTGLOPB. 

Where  t 

CHORUS. 

Near  the  laek  ittdC 
You  have  them. 

CYCLOPS. 

(m,  suslortune  on  nusibrtnne ! 
I've  crack'd  my  skulL 

CHORUS. 

Now  diey  eacape^yeo  ihsrp. 

CYCL0P& 

Not  there,  although  you  say  so. 

CHORUS. 

Not  on  that  adi. 

CYCLOPS. 

Where  then? 

CHORUS. 

Hiey  creep  about  you  on  your  left. 

"  CYCLOPS. 

Ah!  I  am  mock'd!  They  jeer  me  in  my  ilk 

CHORUS. 

Not  there !  he  is  a  little  there  beyond  you. 

CYCLOPS. 

Detested  wretch !  where  are  you  t 

I7LYSSE8. 

FarfioDiw 
I  keep  with  care  this  body  of  Ulymes. 

CYCLOPS. 

What  do  you  my  7  You  prolftr  a  new  nana 

inLYSSXS. 

Afy  father  named  me  so ;  and  I  have  takea 
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A  full  ravengo  lor  your  moiBtiiral  featt; 

[  should  have  done  ill  to  have  bom'd  down  Tny, 

And  not  revenged  the  mmder  of  my  oomndes. 

CYCLOPS. 

Ai !  ai  ?  the  ancient  oracle  is  accompHsh'd ; 
It  laid  that  I  ihould  have  my  eye-dght  btinded 
By  yon  coming  from  Troy ;  yet  it  foretold 
That  yon  ntuxM  pay  the  penalty  for  this, 
By  wandering  long  over  the  homeles  aea. 


Yott  praiae  not  what  you  foel,  but  what  he  does ; 
Toad-eater! 

CLAftXN. 

You  lie— under  a  mistake— 
For  thii  is  the  most  dvil  sort  of  lie 
That  can  be  given  to  a  man's  fooe.    I  now 
Say  what  I  think. 

CTPEIAN. 


I  bid  thee  weep    ooadder  what  I  say, 
I  go  towards  the  shore  to  drive  my  ship 
To  mine  own  land,  o*er  the  Sicilian  wave. 

CYCLOPS. 

Not  so,  if  whelming  you  with  this  huge  stone 
I  can  crush  you  and  all  your  men  togedier; 
I  will  descend  upon  the  shore,  diough  blind, 
Groping  my  way  adown  the  steep  ravine. 

CHORDS. 

And  we,  the  shipmates  of  Ulyisss  now. 
Will  serve  our  Bacchus  all  our  happy  lives. 


SCENES 

raOM  TEE  *  MAGICO  PROOIGIOSO'*  OP  CALDIHOlf. 

Cypkian  at  a  Student ;  Claain  and  Moscon  at  poor 
Schohrt,  wUk  bookt.  • 

CYPUAlf. 

In  the  sweet  solitude  of  this  calm  place, 

This  intricate  wild  wilderness  of  trees 

And  flowers  and  undergrowth  of  odorous  plants. 

Leave  me ;  the  books  you  brou^^t  out  of  the  house 

To  me  are  ever  best  society. 

And  whilst  with  glorious  festival  and  song 

Antiech  now  celebrates  the  consecration 

Of  a  [Moud  temple  to  great  Jupiter, 

And  bears  his  image  in  loud  jubilee 

To  its  new  shrine,  I  would  consume  what  still 

Lives  of  the  dying  day,  in  studious  thought, 

Far  from  the  throng  and  turmoil.    You,  my  friends, 

Go  and  eigoy  the  festival ;  it  will 

Be  worth  the  labor,  and  return  for  me 

When  the  sun  seelu  ifii  grave  among  the  billows. 

Which  among  dim  gray  clouds  on  the  horixon 

Dance  like  white  plumes  upon  a  hearse ;— and  here 

I  shall  expect  you. 

MOSCON. 

I  cannot  bring  my  mind, 
Great  as  my  haste  to  see  the  festival 
Certainly  is,  to  leave  jrou,  Sir,  without 
Just  sajring  some  three  or  four  hundred  words. 
How  is  it  poisible  that  on  a  day 
Of  such  festivity,  you  can  bring  your  mind 
To  come  forth  to  a  solitary  country 
With  three  or  four  old  books,  and  turn  your  back 
On  all  this  mirth?. 

CLASIN. 

My  master's  in  the  right ; 
There  is  not  any  thing  more  tiresome 
Than  a  procesrion-day,  with  troops  of  men. 
And  dances,  and  all  that. 

MOSCON. 

From  firit  to  last, 
Clazin,  you  are  a  temporizing  datterer; 


Enough!  you  foolish  follows! 

PufTd  up  with  your  own  doting  ignorance. 

Yon  alwajp  take  the  two  sides  of  one  question. 

Now  go^  and  as  I  said,  return  for  me 

When  night  folk,  veiling  in  its  diadows  wide 

This  glorious  fabric  of  &e  universe. 

MOSCON. 

How  happens  it,  although  you  can  maintain 
The  fitly  of  enjoying  festivals, 
Tliat  yet  you  go  Uiere  f 

CLAEIN. 

Nay,  the  consequence 
Is  clears—who  ever  did  what  he  advises 
Others  to  do?~ 

MOSCON. 

Would  that  my  feet  were  wings, 
So  would  I  fly  to  livia.  [Estl. 

CLABUf. 

To  speak  tmfli, 
livia  is  she  who  has  surprised  my  heart; 
But  he  is  more  than  half-way  there. ' '  Soho! 
Livia,  I  come ;  good  sport,  Livia,  soho  f  [Exit. 

CYPRIAN. 

Now,  since  I  am  alone,  let  roe  examine 

The  question  which  has  long  disturb'd  my  mind 

With  doubt;  since  first  I  read  in  Plinius 

The  words  of  mystic  import  and  deep  sense 

In  which  he  de&ies  God.    My  intellect 

Can  find  no  God  with  whom  these  marks  and  signs 

Fitly  agree.    It  is  a  hidden  truth 

Which  I  must  fathom.  [Rtadt. 

Enter  tkt  Devil,  at  a  Jute  Qentkman, 

DAMON. 

Search  even  as  thou  wilt. 

But  thou  shalt  never  fuid  what  I  can  hide. 

CYPRIAN. 

What  noise  b  that  among  the  boughs  ?  Who  moves ! 
What  art  thou?— 

DAMON. 

Tis  a  foreign  gentleman. 
Even  from  this  morning  I  have  lost  my  way 
In  this  wild  place,  and  my  poor  horse,  at  last 
Quite  overcome,  has  stretch'd  himself  upon 
The  enamell'd  tapestry  of  this  mossy  mountain. 
And  feeds  and  rests  at  the  same  time.    I  was 
Upon  my  way  to  Antioch  upon  business 
Of  some  importance,  but  wrapt  up  in  cares 
(Who  is  exempt  from  this  inheritance  f) 
I  parted  fhmi  my  company,  and  lost 
My  way,  and  lost  my  servants  and  my  oomndes. 

CYPRIAN. 

"Tis  singular,  that  even  within  the  sight 
Of  the  h%h  towers  of  Antioch,  you  could  lose 
Your  way.    Of  all  the  avenues  and  green  paths 
Of  this  wild  wood,  there  is  not  one  but  leads. 
As  to  its  centre,  to  the  walls  of  Antioch ; 
Take  which  you  will,  you  cannot  miss  your  road. 
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DAMON. 

And  such  it  ignoruice !  Even  in  ttie  nght 
Of  knowledge  it  can  draw  no  profit  fimn  it 
But  OB  it  ■till  ia  early,  and  aa  I 
Have  no  aoquaintanoea  in  Antiodi, 
Being  a  atranger  there,  I  will  even  wait 
The  few  mirviving  hoiin  of  the  day. 
Until  the  night  shall  conquer  it    I  aee. 
Both  by  your  dreM  and  by  the  hooka  in  which 
Tou  find  delight  and  company,  that  yon 
Are  a  great  atadent; — tot  my  part,  I  ftel 
Much  lympathy  with  tuch  purauitk 

CTFRIAN. 

Haveyoa 

Studied  much  f — 

DJBMON. 

No,—- and  yet  I  know  enougfa 
Not  to  be  wholly  ignorant 

CTPBIAN. 

Pray,  Sir, 
What  idenoe  may  you  know  f— 

DAMON. 

Many. 

CTP&UN. 

AUi! 
Much  pains  must  we  expend  on  one  alone, 
And  even  then  attain  it  not ; — but  you 
Have  the  pnsumptaon  to  assert  that  yon 
Know  many  without  study. 

DJBMON. 

And  with  truth. 
For  in  the  country  whence  I  come,  sdenoes 
Require  no  learning, — they  are  known. 

CYPRIAN. 

Oh,  would 
I  were  of  that  bright  country !  for  in  this, 
The  more  we  study,  we  the  more  discover 
Our  ignorance. 

DJBMON. 

It  is  so  true,  that  t 
Had  so  much  arrogance  as  to  oppose 
The  chair  of  the  most  high  professorship. 
And  obtained  many  votes ;  and  though  I  lost. 
The  attempt  was  still  more  glorious  than  the  fiulure 
Could  be  dishonorable :  if  yovL  believe  not, 
Let  us  refer  it  to  dispute  respecting 
That  which  yo\i  know  best,  and  although  I 
Know  not  the  opinion  you  maintain,  and  though 
It  be  the  true  one,  I  will  take  the  contrary. 

CYPRIAN. 

The  offer  gives  roe  pleasure.    I  am  now 
Debating  with  myself  upon  a  passage 
Of  Plinius,  and  my  mind  is  racked  with  doubt 
To  understand  and  know  who  is  the  God 
Of  whom  he  speaks. 

DAMON. 

It  is  a  passage)  if 
I  recollect  it  right,  couch'd  in  these  words ; 
*'  God  is  one  supreme  goodness,  one  pure  essence, 
One  substance,  and  one  sense,  all  sight,  all  hands.'* 

CYPRIAN. 

*T  Is  true. 

DAMON. 

What  difiTiculty  find  you  here? 

CYPRIAN. 

I  do  not  recognise  among  the  Gods 


The  God  defined  by  Plimoa ;  if  he  most 
Be  supreme  goodness,  even  Jupiter 
Is  not  supremely  good ;  because  vte  see 
W»  deeds  are  evil,  and  his  attributea 
Tainted  with  mortal  weakness ;  in  what 
Can  supreme  goodness  be  oonsisteDt  with 
The  pasBfins  of  humanity  t 


ION. 

Ilie  wiadom 
Of  the  old  world  mask'd  with  ihe  names  of  Gods 
The  attributes  of  Nature  and  of  Man; 
A  aort  of  popular  philosophy. 

CYPRIAN. 

This  reply  will  not  satisfy  me,  for 

Such  awe  is  due  to  the  high  name  of  God 

That  ill  should  never  be  imputed.    Then, 

Examining  the  question  with  more  care. 

It  follows,  that  the  Gods  should  alwaya  will 

That  which  is  best,  were  they  supremely  good. 

How  then  does  one  will  one  thing— one  another? 

And  you  may  not  say  that  I  allege 

Poetical  or  i^osopluc  learning : 

Consider  Uie  ambiguous  responsea 

Of  their  oracular  statues ;  from  two  duinea 

Two  armies  shall  obtain  the  assurance  of 

One  victory.    Is  it  not  indisputable 

That  two  contending  wills  can  never  kftd 

To  the  same  end?  And  being  opposite. 

If  one  be  good,  is  not  the  other  evil  ? 

Evil  in  God  is'inconceivable ; 

But  supreme  goodness  foils  among  the  Goda 

Without  their  union. 

DAMON. 

I  deny  your  m^jor. 
These  responses  are  means  towards  some  end 
Un&thom'd  by  our  intellectual  beam. 
They  are  the  work  of  providence,  and  more 
The  battle's  loss  may  profit  those  who  lose, 
Tlian  victoiy  advantage  thoae  who  win. 

CYPRIAN. 

That  I  admit,  and  yet  that  God  should  not 
(Falsehood  is  incompatible  with  deity) 
Assure  the  victory ;  it  would  be  enough 
To  have  permitted  the  defeat ;  if  God 
Be  all  sightr-God,  who  beheld  the  truth. 
Would  not  have  given  assurance  of  an  end 
Never  to  be  acoompliah'd ;  thus,  althooi^ 
The  Deity  may,  according  to  his  attributes. 
Be  well  distinguish'd  into  penons,  yet. 
Even  in  the  minutest  circumstance. 
His  essence  must  be  one. 

DJBMON. 

To  attain  the  end. 
The  afifectkntt  of  the  actors  in  the  scene 
Must  have  been  thus  influenced  by  his 


CYPRIAN. 

But  for  a  purpose  thus  subordinate 

He  might  have  employed  genii,  good  or  evil,— 

A  sort  of  spirits  caird  so  ^  the  leam'd, 

Who  room  about  inspiring  good  or  evil. 

And  from  whose  influence  and  existeiMe^  we 

May  weU  infor  our  immortslity : — 

Thus  God  might  easily,  without  dcaoendiflg 

To  a  gross  ftlsehood  in  his  proper  peiaon. 

Have  moved  the  afifectiona  by  thia  medialion 

To  the  just  point 
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D.«MOir. 

TheM  trifling  oontndictioiH 
Du  not  waSBoB  to  impugn  the  maty 
Of  tlw  high  gods ;  in  things  of  gntt  imporlmoe 
Thoj  itill  appear  nnanimona ;  oomider 
TTiat  ^oriopi  febrie— iMin^    hiii  workmaaifaip 
la  aiamp'd  wiik  one  ooaoeption. 

omuAN. 

Who  made  man 
Most  haTB.  metfiinkB,  Ifae  advantage  of  the  othen. 
If  they  are  eqnal,  might  they  not  have  riaeb 
In  oppoiitkm  to  the  work,  and  being 
All  handa,  according  to  our  author  hero, 
Have  atill  deatroyed  even  aa  the  other  made  ? 
If  equal  in  their  power,  and  only  unequal 
In  opportunity,  wliich  of  the  two 
Will  remain  conqueror  t 

DJBMOIf. 

On  impomible 
And  lake  hypotbeaea  there  can  be  built 
No  argument    Say,  what  do  you  in&r 
Fromthiif 

CTTEIAN. 

Tliat  there  moat  be  a  mighty  Qod 
Of  anpreme  goodneat  and  of  higheat  grace. 
All  Bght,  all  hands,  all  truth,  infallible, 
WiAout  an  equal  and  without  a  rival ; 
The  cauee  of  all  thin^i  and  the  eflect  of  nothing. 
One  power,  one  will,  one  aubatance,  and  one  eawnoe. 
And  in  whatever  perwna,  one  or  two, 
Hia  attribntea  may  be  diatinguish'd,  <Mie 
Sovereign  power,  one  aolitary  eawnce. 
One  cauae  of  all  cauae.  [7^  rm. 

DJBMON. 

How  can  I  mpogn 
So  clear  a  conaaquance  f 


My  vidoryf 


CVPUAN. 

Do  you  regret 

DAMON. 


Who  but  regrets  a  check 
In  rivalry  of  wit?  I  could  reply 
And  urge  new  difllicultiea,  but  will  now 
Depart,  for  I  hear  stepa  of  men  approaching, 
And  it  ia  time  that  I  should  now  pursue 
My  jooraey  to  the  city. 

CTPftlAN. 

Go  in  peace ! 

DAMON. 

Remain  in  peace !  Since  thus  it  profits  him 
To  study,  I  wfll  wrap  his  senses  up 
In  aweet  oblivion  of  all  thought,  but  of 
A  piece  of  excellent  beauty ;  and  aa  I 
Have  power  given  me  to  wage  enmity 
Againat  Justina's  soul,  I  will  extract 
From  one  eflect  two  vengeances. 

cmiAN. 

I  never 
Met  ft  more  learned  person.    Let  me  now 
Revcdve  this  doubt  again  with  careiiil  mind.  [HBreaii. 

EnUr  Lkuo  and  Floko. 

UCLIO. 

Hereatopw  Theae  toppling  rocks  and  tangled  boughs, 
Impenetrable  by  the  noonday  beam, 
Shall  be  aole  witneases  of  what  w 


[Exit 


PLOEO. 

Draw! 
If  there  were  words,  here  is  the  place  for  deeds. 

LXUO. 

Tliou  needest  not  instruct  me :  well  I  know 

That  in  the  fielil  the  ailent  tongue  of  steel 

Speaks  thusi  [Tlcy  fgku 

CTPKIAN. 

Ha!  what  is  thii ?  Lelio,  Floro^ 
Be  it  enough  that  Cyprian  stands  between  you. 
Although  unarm'd. 

LKUO. 

Whence  comest  thou,  to  stand 
Between  me  and  my  vengeance  ? 

FLomo. 

From  what  rocks 
And  desert  cells  f 

Enter  Moboon  oii^  Claein. 

MOBOON. 

Run,  run!  for  where  we  left  my  master 
We  hear  the  dash  of  swords. 

CLAEIN. 

I  never 
Run  to  approach  things  of  this  sort,  but  only 
To  avoid  them.    Sir!  Cyprian!  air! 

CYPEIAN. 

Be  silent,  fellows!  What!  two  firiends  who  are 
In  blood  and  fome  the  eyes  and  hope  of  Aniioch ; 
One  of  the  noUe  men  of  the  Colatti, 
The  other  son  of  the  Governor,  adventure 
And  cast  away,  on  some  slight  cauae  no  doubt. 
Two  lives  the  honor  of  their  country! 

LIUO. 

Cyprian! 
Although  my  high  respect  towards  jrour  person 
Holds  now  my  sword  suspended,  thou  canst  not 
Restore  it  to  the  slumber  of  its  scabbard. 
Thou  knowest  more  of  science  than  the  duel ; 
For  when  two  men  of  honor  take  the  field, 
No  t  ]  or  respect  can  make  them  friends. 

But  one  must  die  in  the  pursuit. 

PLOEO. 

I  prey 
That  you  depart  hence  with  your  people,  and 
Leave  us  to  finish  what  we  have  begun 
Without  advantage. 

CVrEIAN. 

Though  you  may  imagine 
That  I  know  litde  of  the  laws  of  duel. 
Which  vanity  and  valor  instituted. 
You  are  in  error.    By  qiy  birth  I  am 
Held  no  less  than  yourselvea  to  know  the  limits 
Of  honor  and  of  infamy,  nor  has  study 
Quench'd  the  firee  spirit  which  first  order'd.  them; 
And  thus  to  me,  as  one  well  experienced 
In  the  false  quicksands  of  the  sea  of  honor, 
You  may  refer  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
And  if  I  should  perceive  in  your  relatum 
That  either  has  the  right  to  satisfaetkm 
From  the  other,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
To  leave  you. 

LBUO. 

Under  this  condition  then 
I  will  relate  the  cause,  and  you  will  cede 
./bid  must  confess  the  impossibility 
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Of  oompromiae ;  for  the  aame  lady  ia 
Beloved  by  FIobo  and  myaelf 

FLORO. 

It  seems 
Much  to  me  that  the  light  of  day  should  look 
Upon  that  idol  of  my  heart — ^but  he- 
Leave  us  to  fight,  according  to  thy  word. 

OTPmiAN. 

Pennit  one  queatkm  farther :  is  the  lady 
Impossible  to  hope  or  not  ? 

LBUO. 

She  is 
So  excellent,  that  if  the  light  of  day 
Should  excite  Floro's  jealousy,  it  were 
Without  just  cause,  for  even  the  light  of  day 
Trembles  to  gaze  on  her. 

CTTRIAN. 

Would  you  for  your 
Pttrt  many  iier  ? 

FLORO. 

Such  is  my  confidence. 

CYFRIAJf. 

And  youf 

ixuo. 

O  would  that  I  could  lift  my  hope 
So  high !  for  though  she  is  extremely  poor, 
Her  virtue  is  her  dowry. 

CYPRIAN. 

And  if  you  both 
Would  marry  her,  is  it  not  weak  and  vain. 
Culpable  and  unworthy,  thus  beforehand 
To  slur  her  honor.     What  would  the  world  say 
If  one  should  slay  the  other,  and  if  she 
Should  afterwards  espouse  the  murderer  ? 

[  The  rivoU  agree  to  refer  their  quarrel  to  Cyprian  ; 
ujko  in  conteguence  vuiU  Jubtina,  and  becomei 
enamored  of  her:  the  ditdauu  Aim,  and  he 
retiree  to  a  solitary  eea-shore. 


SCENE  II. 


CYPRIAN. 


Oh,  memory !  permit  it  not 

That  the  tyrant  of  my  thougtit 

Be  another  soul  that  sdll 

Holds  dominion  o'er  flie  will. 

That  would  refuse,  but  can  no  more. 

To  bend,  to  tremble,  and  adore. 

Vain  idolatry ! — I  saw. 

And  gazing,  became  blind  with  error ; 

Weak  amlHtion,  which  the  awe 

Of  her  presence  bound  to  tenor ' 

So  beautiful  she  was — and  I, 

Between  my  love  and  jealousy, 

Am  so  convulsed  with  hope  and  fear. 

Unworthy  as  it  may  appear ; — 

So  bitter  is  the  life  I  live, 

That,  hear  me.  Hell !  I  now  would  give 

To  thy  most  detested  spirit 

My  soul,  for  ever  to  inherit. 

To  sufifer  puniehment  and  pine. 

So  this  woman  may  be  mine. 

Hear'st  thou.  Hell  •  dost  thou  reject  it? 

My  soul  is  ofter'd ! 


D^UfON  (anueen). 
I  accept  it 

[Tempest,  mA  thunder  and  HgktnMf. 

CYPRIAN. 

What  is  Ifaisf  ye  heavens  for  ever  pore. 
At  once  intensely  radiant  and  obacore ! 

Athwart  the  ethereal  haUa 
The  ligfatoing's  arrow  and  the  thunder-balls 

The  day  afifright 

As  from  the  horizon  round, 

Burst  with  earthquake  sound. 
In  mighty  torrents  the  electric  fountains — 
Clouds  quench  the  sun,  and  thunderHonoke 
Strangles  the  air,  and  fire  eclipses  heaven. 
Philosophy,  thou  canst  not  even 
Compel  their  causes  underneath  thy  yoke: 
From  yonder  clouds  even  to  the  waves  below 
The  fragments  of  a  single  ruin  choke 

Imagination's  flight ; 
For,  on  flakes  of  surge,  like  fefttheis  light. 
The  ashes  of  the  desolation  cast 

Upon  the  gloomy  blast, 
Tell  of  the  footsteps  of  the  storm. 
And  nearer  see  the  melancholy  iann 
Of  a  great  riiip^  the  outcast  of  the  sea, 

D^ves  miserably ! 
And  it  must  fly  the  pity  of  the  port. 
Or  pnish,  and  its  last  and  sole  resort 
Is  its  own  raging  enemy. 

The  terror  of  the  thrillii^  cry 

Was  a  fatal  prophecy 

Of  coming  death,  who  hovers  now 

Upon  that  shattered  prow. 

That  they  who  die  not  may  be  dying  atill. 

And  not  alone  the  insane  elements 

Are  populous  with  wild  portenta. 

But  that  sad  ship  is  as  a  miracle 

Of  sudden  ruin,  for  it  drives  so  fast 

It  seems  as  if  it  had  array 'd  its  fimn 

With  the  headlong  storm. 

It  strikes — ^I  almost  feel  the  shock, — 

It  stumbles  on  a  jagged  rock, — 

Sparkles  of  blood  on  tlie  white  foam  are  r«4. 

A  Tempest — AU  e^daim  tnihinj 
We  are  all  lost! 

D.CMON  (within). 

Now  from  this  plank  will  I 
Pass  to  die  land,  and  thus  fulfil  my  scheme. 

CYFRIAN. 

As  in  contempt  of  the  elemental  rage 

A  man  comes  forth  in  safety,  while  the  ship*s 

Great  form  is  in  a  watery  eelipsa 

Obliterated  from  the  Ocean's  page. 

And  round  its  wreck  the  huge  sea-raonaten  ait, 

A  horrid  conclave,  and  the  whistling  wave 

Are  heaped  over  iti  carcase,  like  a  grave. 

The  Damon  etUerSy  as  etoaped  from  tke  sea. 

DiEM0.v  (aside). 

It  was  essential  to  my  purposes 
To  wake  a  tumult  on  the  sapphire  ocean. 
That  in  this  unknown  fbrai  I  might  at  length 
Wipe  out  the  bfot  of  the  discomfiture 
Sustained  upon  the  mountain,  and  assail 
With  a  new  war  the  soul  of  Cyprian. 
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Forging  the  instrumentB  of  hii  deitniction 
Even  from  his  love  and  fiom  his  wiidoin. — Oh .' 
Beloved  earth,  dear  mother,  in  thy  boaom 
I  seek  a  refuge  from  the  monrter  who 
Precipitalea  itaelf  upon  me. 

crruAN. 

Friend, 
Collect  thyself;  and  be  the  memory 
Of  thy  late  suffering,  and  thy  greatest  sorrow, 
But  as  a  shadow  of  the  past,— for  nothing 
Beneath  the  circle  of  the  moon,  bat  flows 
And  changes  and  can  never  know  repose. 

DMMOn* 

And  who  art  thoo.  beibre  whose  feet  my  ikte 
Has  prostrated  me  ? 

CTruAir. 
One  who,  moved  with  pity. 
Would  soodie  its  stings- 

DiUON. 

Oh !  that  can  never  be ! 
No  solace  can  my  lasting  sorrows  find. 

CTFBUN. 

Wherefore  f 

DJBMON. 

Because  my  happiness  is  lost. 
Yet  I  lament  what  has  long  ceased  to  be 
The  object  of  desire  or  memory. 
And  my  life  is  not  life. 

CTPUAN. 

Now,  since  the  fury 
Of  this  eardiquaking  hurricane  is  still. 
And  the  crystalline  heaven  has  reassumed 
Its  windless  calm  so  quickly,  that  it  seems 
As  if  its  heavy  wrath  had  been  awaken'd 
Only  to  overwhelm  that  vessel,— speak. 
Who  art  thou,  and  whence  comest  Uum  f 

DAEMON. 

Far  more 
My  coming  IilUier  cost,  than  thou  hast  seen 
Or  I  can  tell.    Among  my  roiiodventures 
This  shipwreck  is  the  least     Wilt  thou  hear  ? 

CYPUAN. 

Speak. 

DAMON. 

Since  thou  desirest,  I  will  then  unveil 
Myself  to  thee ; — for  in  myself  I  am 
A  world  of  happiness  and  misery ; 
This  I  have  lost,  and  that  I  must  lament 
For  ever.    In  my  attributes  I  stood 
So  high  and  so  heroically  great, 
In  lineage  so  supreme,  and  with  a  genius 
Which  penetrated  with  a  glance  the  world 
Beneath  my  feet,  that,  won  by  my  high  merit, 
A  king — whom  I  may  call  the  king  of  kings, 
Because  all  others  tremble  in  their  prido 
Before  the  terrors  of  his  countenance, 
In  his  high  palace,  roofd  with  brightest  gems 
Of  living  light— call  them  the  stars  of  Heaven — 
Named  roe  his  counsellor.     But  the  high  praise 
8tiing  me  with  pride  and  envy,  and  I  rose 
In  mighty  competition,  to  ascend 
His  seat  and  place  my  foot  triumphantly 
Upon  his  subject  thrones.     Chastised,  I  know 
The  depth  to  which  ambition  foils ;  too  mad 
Was  the  attempt,  and  yet  more  mad  were  now 
Repentance  of  the  irrevocable  deed  :— 

30 


Therefore  I  chose  this  ruin  with  the  glory 

Of  not  to  be  subdued,  before  the  shame 

Of  reconciUng  me  vdih  him  who  reigns 

By  coward  cession. — Nor  was  I  alone. 

Nor  am  I  now,  nor  shall  I  be  alone ; 

And  there  was  hope,  and  there  may  still  be  hope. 

For  many  suffrages  among  his  vassals 

Hail'd  me  their  lord  and  king,  and  many  still 

Are  mine,  and  many  more,  perchance,  shall  be. 

Thus  vanquish'd,  though  in  foct  victorious, 

I  left  his  seat  of  empire,  from  mine  eye 

Shooting  forth  poisonous  lightning,  while  my  words 

With  inauspicious  thunderings  shook  Heaven, 

Proclaiming  vengeance,  public  as  my  wrong, 

And  imprecating  on  his  prostrate  slaves 

Rapine,  and  death,  and  outrage,    Then  I  sail'd 

Over  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  wx>rld, 

A  pirate  ambush'd  in  its  pathless  sands, 

A  lynx  crouch'd  watchfully  among  ita  caves 

And  craggy  shores ;  and  I  have  wandered  over 

The  expanse  of  those  wide  wildernesses 

In  this  great  ship,  whose  bulk  is  now  dissolved 

In  the  light  breathings  of  the  invisible  wind. 

And  which  the  sea  has  made  a  dustless  ruin. 

Seeking  ever  a  mountain,  through  whose  forests 

I  seek  a  man,  whom  I  must  now  compel 

To  keep  his  word  with  me.    I  came  arrayed 

In  tempest ;  and  although  my  power  could  well 

Bridle  the  forest  winds  in  their  career. 

For  other  causes  I  forbore  to  soothe 

Their  fury  to  Favonian  gentleness, 

I  could  and  would  not  (thus  I  wake  in  him    [Atide. 

A  love  of  magic  art).     Let  not  this  tempest. 

Nor  the  succeeding  calm,  excite  thy  wonder ; 

For  by  my  art  the  sun  would  turn  as  pale 

As  his  weak  sister  with  unwonted  fear. 

And  in  my  wisdom  are  the  orbs  of  Heaven 

Written  as  in  a  record ;  I  have  pierced 

The  flaming  circles  of  their  wondrous  spheres, 

And  know  them  aa  thou  knowest  every  comer 

Of  this  dim  spot.     liCt  it  not  seem  to  thee 

That  I  boast  vainly ;  wouldst  thou  that  I  work 

A  charm  over  this  waste  and  savage  wood, 

This  Babybn  of  crags  and  aged  trees, 

Filling  its  leafy  coverts  with  a  horror 

Thrilling  and  strange  ?  I  am  the  friendless  guest 

Of  these  wild  oaks  and  pines — ^and  as  from  thee 

I  have  received  the  hospitality 

Of  this  rude  place,  I  offer  thee  tlie  fruit 

Of  yean  of  loU  in  Kcompfinse ;  whatever 

Thy  wildest  dream  presented  to  thy  thought 

As  object  of  desire,  that  shall  be  thine. 

•  •  •  *  • 

And  thenceforth  shall  so  firm  on  amity 
Twixt  thou  and  me  be,  that  neither  fortune, 
The  monstrous  phantom  which  pureues  success, 
That  careful  miser,  that  free  prodigal, 
Who  ever  alternates  with  changeful  hand, 
Evil  and  good,  reproach  and  fame ;  nor  Time, 
That  load-fltar  of  the  ages,  to  whose  beam 
The  winged  years  speed  o'er  the  intervals 
Of  their  unequal  revolutions ;  nor 
Heaven  itself,  whose  beautiful  bright  stars 
Rnle  and  adorn  the  world,  can  ever  make 
The  least  division  between  thee  and  me. 
Since  now  I  find  a  refiige  in  thy  fovor. 
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SCENE  m. 
The  Damon  loNpCt  Jrarai a,  wAo  u  a  CkrialkaL 

DJKMON. 

AbyH  of  Hell !  I  call  on  thee, 
Thou  wild  misrule  of  thine  own  anarchy ! 
From  thy  priaon-houie  set  free 
The  apiritB  of  voluptuous  death. 
That  with  their  mighty  breath 
They  may  destroy  a  world  of  Yiigin  thoughts ; 
Let  her  chaste  mind  with  fancies  thick  as  motes . 
Be  peopled  fiom  thy  shadowy  deep* 
Till  her  guiltless  phantasy 
Full  to  overBowing  be  ! 
And  with  sweetest  harmony, 
Let  birds,  and  6oweis,  and  leaves,  and  aU  things 
move 
^     To  love,  only  to  love. 
Let  nothing  meet  her  eyes 
But  signs  df  Love's  soft  victories; 
Let  nothing  meet  her  ear 
But  sounds  of  Love's  sweet  sorrow, 
So  that  from  &ith  no  succor  she  may  borrow. 
But,  guided  by  my  spirit  blind 
And  in  a  magic  snare  entwined. 
She  may  now  seek  Cyprian. 
Begin,  while  I  in  silence  bind 
My  voice,  when  thy  sweet  song  thon  hast  begun. 

A  VOICl  WITHIN. 

What  is  the  glory  fiir  above 
All  else  in  human  life  f 

ALL. 

Love!  love! 
[WkSU  ihe$e  word$  are  nmgt  the  Damon  ^oes  oiil 
at  one  door,  and  Jobtina  eiOerM  at  another. 

THE  FIRST  VOIOX. 

There  is  no  ibrm  in  which  the  fire 
Of  love  iti  traces  has  impren'd  not 
Man  lives  &r  more  in  love's  desira 
Than  by  life's  breath,  soon  poesess'd  not 
If  all  that  lives  must  love  or  die. 
AU  shapes  on  eartfi,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
With  one  consent  to  Heaven  cry 
That  the  glory  fiu-  above 
AH  else  in  life  is— 

ALL. 

Love !  O  love ! 

JimTINA. 

Th(Ni  melancholy  thought  which  art 
So  fluttering  and  so  sweet,  to  thee 
When  did  I  give  the  liberty 
Thus  to  afflict  my  heart  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  new  power 
Which  doth  my  iever'd  being  move. 
Momently  raging  more  and  more? 
What  subtle  pain  is  kindled  now 
Which  from  my  heart  doth  overflow 
Into  my  senses  ¥ — 

ALL. 

Love,  O  love ! 

JITITINA. 

'Tis  that  enamor'd  nightingale 
Who  gives  me  the  reply ; 
He  ever  tells  the  same  soft  tale 
Of  passion  and  of  constancy 


To  his  mate,  who  rapt  and  find 
listening  sits,  a  bough  beyond. 
Be  alent,  Nigfatinga^— no  mon 
Make  me  think,  in  hearing  thee 
Thus  tenderiy  thy  love  depkve, 
If  a  bird  can  feel  his  so, 
What  a  man  would  ieel  ibr  me. 
And,  voluptuous  vine,  O  thou 
Who  seekest  most  when  least  pamm^,— 
To  the  trunk  thou  interiacest 
Art  the  verdure  idiidi  embraoest. 
And  the  wdght  which  is  its  ruin^ — 
No  more,  with  green  embraces,  vine. 
Make  me  think  on  what  thon  lovest, — 
For  whilst  thou  thus  thy  boug^  eotwine. 
I  fear  lest  thou  sbouldst  teach  me,  sophisl. 
How  arms  might  be  entangled  toa 
Iight«nchanted  sunflower,  thou 
Wbo  gazest  ever  true  and  tender 
On  the  sun's  revolving  splendor! 
Follow  not  his  feithless  glance 
M^th  thy  feded  countenance. 
Nor  teach  my  beating  heart  to  fear. 
If  leaves  can  mourn  without  a  tear. 
How  eyes  must  weep !  O  Nightiogale, 
Cease  from  thy  enamor'd  tale, — 
Leaijr  vine,  unwreathe  thy  bower. 
Restless  sunflower,  cease  to  move* — 
Or  tell  me  all,  what  poisonous  power 
Ye  use  against 


Love!  love!  love! 


JUBTUTA. 


It  cannot  be ! — ^Whom  have  I  ever  kyved  ? 
Trophies  of  my  oUivioo  and  diadain. 
Fkiro  and  Lelra  did  I  not  rQectf 
And  Cyprian?— 

[She  becomes  tromUed  at  ike  lum 
Did  I  not  requite  him 
With  such  severity,  that  he  has  fled 
Where  none  has  ever  heard  of  him  ^aint— 
Alas !  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  this 
May  be  the  occasion  whence  desire  grows  faoU, 
As  if  there  were  no  danger.    From  tfie  moneot 
That  I  pronounced  to  my  own  listening  heart, 
Cyprian  is  absent,  O  me  misenble ! 
I  know  not  what  I  feel !  [Mare  caWy. 

It  must  be  pity, 
Td  think  that  such  a  man,  whom  all  the  world 
Admired,  should  be  forgot  by  all  Ae  world. 
And  I  the  cause.  [She  agaun  heooaeee  traeUnd 

And  yet  if  it  were  phy, 
Floro  and  Lelio  might  have  equal  diaje. 
For  they  are  both  impriaon'd  Ibr  my  sake.    [CaUf. 
Alas!  what  reasonings  are  these?  it  is 
Enough  I  pity  him,  and  that  in  vain. 
Without  this  ceremonioua  subtlety. 
And  woe  is  me !  I  know  not  where  to  find  lam  bow, 
Even  should  I  seek  him  through  this  w 

Emer  Damon. 

DiKMON. 

Follow,  and  I  will  lead -thee  where  he  ia 

JUsnNA. 

And  who  art  thou,  who  hast  fimnd  enmnoe 
Into  my  chamber  through  the  doois  and  iodv  f 
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Alt  thoQ  a  moDftroof  ihadow  which  my  mudTwi 
Hu  fiHm'd  in  the  idle  airf 

DAMON. 

No.    I  am  one 
CalVd  bjr  the  thought  which  tyramiiiet  thee 
From  his  eternal  dwelling ;  who  Uiii  day 
1»  pledged  to  bear  thee  unto  Cyprian. 

JU8TINA. 

So  ihall  thy  piomiie  6iL   Thii  agony 
Of  paauon  which  afflicts  my  heart  and  soul 
May  sweep  imagination  in  its  storm ; 
The  will  is  film. 

DJKMON. 

Already  half  is  doiy 
In  die  imagination  of  an  act 
The  sin  incurr'd,  the  plessure  then  remains ; 
Let  not  the  will  stop  half-way  on  the  road. 

JUSTIN  A. 

I  will  not  be  disoooraged,  nor  despair, 
Althoagh  I  thought  it,  and  although  'tis  tree, 
THiat  thooght  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  deed ; 
Thought  is  not  in  my  power,  but  action  is : 
I  will  not  move  my  foot  to  follow  thee. 

DAMON. 

Bat  iar  a  mightier  wisdom  than  thine  own 
Ezerti  itself  within  thee,  with  such  power 
Compelling  thee  to  that  which  it  inclines 
That  it  shall  force  ttiy  stop ;  how  wilt  thou  then 
Resist.  Jnstina  r 

JurriNA. 
By  my  free-wilL 

DJKMON. 

I 
MnsC  force  thy  wilL 

J178TINA. 

It  is  invincible ; 
It  were  not  fiee  if  thou  hadst  power  upon  it 

[He  drawt,  but  osaneC  tnom  ktr. 

DAMON. 

Come,  where  a  pleasure  waits  thee. 

JU8TINA. 

It  were  bought 
Too  dear. 

DAMON. 

Twill  soothe  thy  heart  to  softest  peace. 

JUSTIN  A. 

"Tie  dread  captivity. 

DAMON. 

Tisjoy, 'tisgloiy. 

JU8TINA. 

"Tis  sfaamei  'tis  torment,  'tis  despair. 

DAMON. 

But  how 
Canst  thou  defend  thyself  from  that  or  me, 
If  my  power  drags  thee  onward ! 

JUSTINA. 

My  defence 
ConsBSts  in  God. 

[He  vainly  endett»or»  to  force  her,  and  at  la$t  re- 
leatee  her. 

DAMON. 

Woman,  thou  hast  subdued  me. 
Only  by  itot  owning  thyself  subdued. 
But  ainoe  thou  thus  findest  defence  in  God, 
I  vvill  assume  a  feigned  form,  and  thus 
Make  thee  a  victim  of  my  baffled  rage. 
For  I  will  mask  a  spirit  in  thy  form, 


Who  will  betrsy  thy  name  to  in&my, 

And  doubly  shall  I  triumph  in  thy  loss. 

First  by  didionoring  thee,  and  then  by  taming 

False  pleasure  to  true  ignominy.  [Exit 

JUSTINA. 

I 

Appeal  to  Heaven  against  thee  ,*  so  that  Heaven 
May  scatter  thy  delusions,  and  the  blot 
Upon  my  fame  vanish  in  idle  thought. 
Even  as  flame  dies  in  the  envious  air. 
And  as  the  floweret  wanes  at  morning  frost. 

And  thou  shouldst  never ^But,  alas !  to  whom 

Do  I  still  speak  I — ^Did  not  a  man  but  now 
Stand  here  before  me  f — No,  I  am  alone. 
And  yet  I  saw  him.    Is  he  gone  so  quickly  f 
Or  can  the  heated  mind  engender  shapes 
From  its  own  fear?    Some  terrible  and  strange 
Peril  is  near.    lisander  I  fether!  lord ! 
livial-^ 

Enter  Lisandee  and  Livxa. 

LIBANDXR. 

O,  my  daughter !  What  f 

UVXA. 

Whatf 

JU81TNA. 

Saw  yon 
A  man  go  forth  fiom  my  apartment  now? 
I  scarce  sustain  myself! 

LIBANDOU 

A  man  here! 

JUSTINA. 

Have  you  not  seen  him  f 

UVIA. 

No,  lady. 

JUSTINA. 

I  saw  him. 

USANDEll. 

Tis  impossible ;  the  doom 
Which  led  to  this  apartment  were  aU  lock'd. 

uvu  (atide), 
I  dare  say  it  was  Mosoon  whom  she  saw, 
For  he  was  lock'd  up  in  my  room. 

LIBANDDL 

It  must 
Have  been  some  image  of  thy  phantasy : 
Such  melanchely  as  thou  feedest,  is 
Skilful  in  formixig  such  in  the  vain  air 
Out  of  the  motes  and  atoms  of  the  day. 

uvu. 
My  roaster's  in  the  right 

JUSTINA. 

O,  would  it  were 
Delusion !  But  I  fear  some  greater  ill. 
I  feel  as  if  out  of  my  bleeding  bosom 
My  heart  were  torn  in  fragmenls ;  ay. 
Some  mortal  spell  is  wrought  against  my  frame ; 
So  potent  was  the  charm,  that  had  not  God 
Siielded  my  humble  innocence  from  wrong, 
I  should  have  sought  my  sorrow  and  my  shame 
With  willing  steps. — Livia,  quick  bring  my  cloak, 
For  I  must  seek  refuge  from  these  extremes 
Even  in  the  temple  of  the  highest  God 
Which  secretly  die  feithfnl  worship. 


Here. 


UYIA, 
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JUBTINA  {putting  on  her  cUak), 
In  thifl,  as  in  a  ahroud  of  snow,  may  I 
Qaench  the  oonroming  fire  in  which  I  burn. 
Wasting  away! 

LIBANDER. 

And  I  will  go  with  thee. 

LIVU. 

When  I  once  see  them  sale  out  of  the  houae, 
I  shall  breathe  freely. 

JU8TINA. 

So  do  I  confide 
In  thy  just  favor,  Heaven ! 

USANDXR. 

Let  118  go. 

JUBTINA. 

Thine  is  the  cause,  great  God !  turn  ibr  my  sake, 
And  for  thine  own,  mercifully  to  me ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  MOSCHU& 

Pan  loved  his  neighbor  Echo— but  that  child 

Of  Earth  and  Air  pined  for  the  Satyr  leaping ; 
The  Satyr  loved  with  wasting  madness  wild 

The   bright  nymph  Lyda,— end  so  ihnie  went 
weeping. 
As  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo  loved  the  Satyr ; 

The  Sat]nr,  Lyda — and  thus  love  consumed  them. — 
And  thus  to  each — which  was  a  woful  matter — 

To  bear  what  they  inflicted,  justice  doom*d  them ; 
For  inasmuch  as  each  might  hate  the  lover. 

Each  loving,  so  was  hated. — Ye  that  love  not 
Be  wam'd — in  thought  turn  this  example  over, 

That  when  ye  love,  the  like  return  ye  prove  not 


SCENES 

FROM  THE  FA1)9T  OF  GOETHE. 


PROLOGUE  IN  HEAVEN. 

The  Lord  and  ihe  Host  of  Heaven. 
Enler  three  Archangels. 

RAPHAEL. 

The  sun  makes  music  as  of  old 

Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  Heaven, 
On  its  predestined  circle  roU'd 

With  thunder  speed :  the  Angels  even 
Drew  strength  from  gazing  on  its  glance. 

Though  none  its  meaning  fathom  nay  :- 
The  world's  uUwitherM  countenance 

Is  bright  as  at  creation's  day. 

GABRIEL. 

And  swift  and  swift,  with  rapid  lightness, 

The  adorned  Earth  spins  silently, 
Alternating  Elysian  brighmess 

With  deep  and  dreadful  night;  the  sea 
Foams  in  broad  billows  from  tlie  deep 

Up  to  the  rocks,  and  rocks  and  ocean, 
Onwaid,  with  spheres  which  never  sleep, 

Are  hurried  in  eternal  motion. 

MICHAEI^ 

And  tempests  in  contention  roar 
From  hmd  to  sea,  from  sea  to  land ; 

And,  raging,  weave  a  chain  of  power. 
Which  girds  the  earth,  as  with  a  band. 


A  flashing  desolation  there, 

Fhimes  before  the  thunder*s  way ; 

But  thy  servants,  Lord !  revere 
The  gentle  changes  of  thy  day. 

CHORDB  OP  THK  TBRKB. 

The  Angela  draw  strength  from  thy  glamc 
Though  no  one  comprehend  ifaee  may  ,^— 

Thy  world's  unwither'd  countenance 
Li  bright  as  od  creation*B  day.* 

JE^iter  Mkpidstophxld. 

MIPHIBTOPflKLEBL 

Ab  thou,  O  Lord !  once  more  art  kind  enough 

To  interest  thyself  in  our  a&irs — 

And  ask,  **  How  goes  it  with  you  there  below  V 

And  as  indulgently  at  other  tiroes 

Thou  lookest  not  my  visits  in  ill  part. 

Thou  Boest  me  here  once  more  among  diy  hoosdwid 

Though  I  should  scandalize  this  company. 

You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  talk 

In  the  high  style  which  they  think  feshiniiiahle; 

My  pathos  would  certainly  make  yon  laagh  too, 

Had  you  not  long  since  given  over  laui^ung. 

Nothing  know  I  to  aay  of  suns  and  woitds ; 

I  observe  only  how  men  phigue  themaelves^- 

The  little  god  o'  the  world  keeps  the  suae  tfanp. 

As  wonderful  as  on  creation's  day : — 

A  litfle  better  would  he  live,  hadst  ihoa 

Not  given  hun  a  glimpse  of  heaven's  light 

Which  he  calls  reason,  and  employs  it  only 

To  live  more  beastlily  than  any  beast 

With  reverence  to  your  Lordship  be  it  spoken. 

He's  like  one  of  those  long-legg'd  grassfaoppeR. 

Who  flits  and  jumps  about,  and  sings  for  ever 

^RAPHASL. 

The  sun  sounds,  aocording  to  ancient  coslom, 
'    In  the  song  of  emulation  of  his  brotber-spberes. 
And  its  forewrittsn  circle 
FoUUs  with  a  step  of  thunder. 
Its  countenance  gives  the  Angels  stieagth. 
Though  no  one  can  fathom  it. 
The  incredible  high  works 
Are  excellent  as  at  the  first  day. 

QABRIXL. 

And  swiftf  and  inconceivably  swift 

The  adornment  of  earth  winds  itself  rovad. 

And  exchanges  Paradise-deameas 

With  deep  dreadfhl  ntgfat 

The  sea  foams  in  broad  waves 

From  its  deep  bottom,  up  to  the  rodn. 

And  rocks  and  sea  are  torn  on  together 

In  the  eternal  swift  course  of  the  s(4ieres. 

MICHAEL. 

And  storms  roar  in  emulation 
From  sea  to  land,  from  land  to  sea. 
And  make,  raging,  a  chain 
Of  deepest  operation  round  about. 
There  flames  a  flashing  destruction 
Before  the  path  of  the  thunderbolt. 
But  thy  servants.  Lord,  revere 
The  gentle  alternations  of  thy  day. 

CHORUS. 

Thy  countenance  gives  the  Angels  strength, 
Though  none  can  comprehend  thee : 
And  all  thy  lofty  wcn-ks 
Are  excellent  as  at  the  first  day. 

Such  is  a  literal  translation  of  this  astooishfaig€tar« 
it  is  impossible  toiepresent  in  aaothN^laofDagetheniHo^ 
of  the  veraificatitm ;  even  the  volatile  streagth  sad  dib- 
cacy  of  the  Ideas  escape  in  the  crucible  of  tramlatie*' 
and  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find  a  caput  ■sftstv-' 
JhUkor't  JVUs. 
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The  mne  old  fORg  i*lhe  grMi.    There  let  him  lie, 
Buying  hii  now  in  every  heap  of  dung. 

TBZ  LORD. 

Have  yoa  no  more  to  aayf  Do  yon  cone  here 
Always  lo  M»ld,  and  cavil,  and  complaint 
Seems  nothing  ever  right  to  you  on  earth  t 

mpHUTonnELn. 
No,  Loid !  I  find  all  there,  os  ever,  bad  at  besL 
Even  I  am  sorry  for  man's  days  of  sorrow ; 
I  could  myself  almost  give  up  the  pleasure 
Of  plaguing  the  poor  things. 

THS  LOED. 

Knowest  thou  Faust  f 

mrHnroraxuEs. 
Hie  Doetort 

TRKLOmD. 

Ay;  my  servant  Faust t 

MxrHurrorHXixs. 

In  truth 
He  serves  you  in  a  fiishion  quite  his  own ; 
And  the  fooVs  meat  and  drink  are  not  of  earth. 
His  as]Mretions  bear  him  on  so  far 
That  he  is  half  aware  of  his  own  folly. 
For  he  demands  from  Heaven  its  iaireit  star. 
And  firom  the  earth  the  highest  joy  it  bears : 
Yet  all  things  far,  and  all  things  near,  are  vain 
To  calm  the  deep  emotions  of  his  breast 

Tin  LORD. 

Though  he  now  serves  me  in  a  cloud  of  error, 
I  will  aoon  lead  him  forth  to  the  clear  day. 
When  trees  look  green,  full  well  the  gardener  knows 
That  fruits  and  blooms  will  deck  the  coming  year. 

HRrHISTOPHXLXS. 

What  win  you  bet  ? — now  I  am  sure  of  winning  -. 
Only,  observe  you  give  me  full  permission 
To  lead  him  softly  on  my  path. 

TRK  LORDi 

As  long 
As  he  diall  live  upon  the  earth,  so  long 
Is  nothing  unto  thee  forbidden — Man 
Must  err  till  he  has  ceased  to  struggle. 

MZrillSTOrHELES. 

Thanks. 
And  that  ■  all  I  ask ;  for  willingly 
I  never  make  acquaintance  with  (he  dead. 
The  fun  fresh  cheeks  of  youth  are  food  for  me ; 
And  if  a  corpse  knocks,  I  am  not  at  home. 
For  I  am  like  a  cat — I  like  to  play 
A  little  with  the  mouse  before  I  eat  it 

THE  LOEDb 

Well*  weH!  it  is  permitted  ihee.    Draw  thou 
Hub  spirit  from  its  springs ;  os  thou  find'st  power, 
Seue  him  and  lead  him  on  thy  downward  padi; 
And  stand  ashamed  when  fiiilure  leaches  thee 
That  a  good  man,  even  in  his  darkest  longings, 
is  weU  aware  of  the  right  way. 

MEPHISTOrHELES. 

WeU  and  good. 
I  am  not  In  ranch  doubt  about  my  bet; 
And  if  I  lose,  then  'tis  your  turn  lo  crow : 
Enjoy  your  triumph  then  with  a  fuU  breast 
Ay !  dust  shall  he  devour,  and  that  with  pleasure. 
Like  my  old  paramour,  the  fomous  Snake. 

THE  LORD. 

Pray  oome  here  when  it  suite  you ;  for  I  never 
Had  much  dislike  for  peofde  of  your  sort. 


And,  among  aU  the  Spirits  who  rebeU'd, 
llie  knave  was  ever  the  least  tedious  to  me. 
The  active  spirit  of  man  soon  sleeps,  and  soon 
He  seeks  unbroken  quiet ;  therefore  I 
Have  given  him  the  Devil  for  a  companion. 
Who  may  provoke  him  to  some  sort  of  work. 
And  must  create  for  ever. — ^But  ye,  pure 
Children  of  God,  ei^joy  eternal  beauty ; — 
Not  that  which  over  operates  and  lives 
Clasp  ]rou  within  the  limits  of  its  love ; 
And  seize  with  sweet  and  melancholy  thoughts 
The  floating  phantoms  of  its  loveliness. 

[Htenen  doaes ;  the  ArchangeU  eaoeunt, 

HErniSTOPHELES. 

From  time  to  time  I  visit  the  old  fellow. 
And  I  take  care  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him. 
Civil  enough  is  this  same  God  Almighty, 
To  talk  so  freely  with  the  Devil  hiraseUI 


MAT-DAY  NIGHT. 


Scene— 7%e  Haaix  Mountain,  a  desciaU  Country. 
Faust,  MEpmsToraELss. 

MEPBISTOrHELBS. 

Would  you  not  like  a  broomstick  I  As  for  me, 

I  wish  I  had  a  good  stout  ram  to  ride ; 

For  we  are  still  far  from  the  appointed  place. 

"  FAUST. 

This  knotted  staff  is  help  enough  for  me. 

Whilst  I  feel  fresh  upon  my  legs.    What  good 

Is  there  in  making  short  a  pleasant  way  f 

To  creep  along  the  labyrinths  of  the  vales. 

And  climb  those  rocks,  where  ever-babbhng  springs 

Precipitate  themselves  in  waterfalls. 

Is  the  true  sport  that  seasons  such  a  path. 

Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  spray. 

And  the  hoar  pines  already  feel  her  breath : 

ShaU  she  not  work  also  within  our  limbs  t 

mepristopheles. 
Nothing  of  such  an  influence  do  I  feel : 
My  body  is  all  wintry,  and  I  wish 
The  flowers  upon  our  path  were  frost  and  snow. 
But  see,  how  melancholy  rises  now. 
Dimly  uplifting  her  belated  beam. 
The  blank  unwelcome  round  of  the  red  moon. 
And  gives  so  bed  a  light,  that  every  step 
One  stumbles  'gainst  some  crag.  With  your  permission 
I'll  call  an  Ignis^atuus  to  our  aid ; 
I  see  one  yonder  l^uniing  joUily. 
IlaUoo,  my  friend !  may  I  request  that  you 
Would  favor  us  with  your  bright  company? 
Why  should  you  blaze  away  there  to  no  purpose  f 
Pray  be  so  good  as  light  us  up  this  way. 

lONIS-PATUUS. 

With  reverence  be  it  spoken,  I  will  try 
To  overcome  the  lightness  of  my  nature : 
Our  course,  you  know,  is  generally  zigsag. 

MEPHI8T0PHELE8. 

Ha !  ha !  your  worship  thinks  you  have  to  deal 
With  men.    Go  straight  on,  in  the  DeviVs 
Or  I  shall  ptiflf  your  flickering  lifo  out 


I6in9*PATUU8. 


I  see  you  are  the  master  of  the  house ; 
I  will  accommodate  myself  to  you. 
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Only  oonaider,  that  to-night  this  mountam 

Ii  all  enchanted,  and  if  Jack-a^Lantem 

Showi  you  his  way,  though  yoa  thoold  mia  your  own, 

You  ought  not  to  be  too  exact  with  him. 


VAUST,  lOBFHISTOrBXIJES,  and  laNIB-FATUUB,  »l 

note  Ckonu. 

The  limit!  of  the  sphere  of  dream. 
The  bounds  of  true  and  &]se,  are  past 

Lead  us  on,  thou  wandering  Gleam, 
Lead  us  onward,  &r  and  fast. 
To  the  wide,  the  desert  waste. 

But  see,  how  swift  advance  and  shift, 

Trees  behind  trees,  row  by  row, — 
How  clift  by  dift,  rocks  bend  and  lift 

Their  frowning  foreheads  as  we  go. 

The  giantsnouted  crags,  ho !  ho ! 

How  they  snort,  and  how  they  bk)w ! 

Through  the  moisy  sods  and  sUmes 
Stream  and  streamlet  hurry  down, 
A  rushing  throng !  A  sound  of  song 
Beneath  the  vault  of  Heaven  is  blown  f 
Sweet  notes  of  love,  the  speaking  tones 
Of  this  bright  day,  sent  down  lo  aay 
That  Paradise  on  Earth  is  known. 
Resound  around,  beneath,  above. 
All  we  hope  and  all  we  love 
Finds  a  voice  in  this  blithe  strain. 
Which  wakens  hill  and  wood  and  rill. 
And  vibrates  far  o*er  field  and  vale. 
And  which  Echo,  like  the  tale 
Of  old  times,  repeats  again. 

Tu-whoo!  tu-whoo!  near,  nearer  now 
The  sound  of  song,  the  rushing  throng! 
Are  tha  screech,  the  lapwing,  and  Uie  Jay, 
All  awake  as  if  *t  were  day  f 


See,  with  long  legs  and  belly  wide, 

A  salamander  in  the  brake ! 

Every  root  is  like  a  snake. 

And  along  the  loose  hill-side. 

With  strange  contortions  through  the  night. 

Curls,  to  seize  or  to  afiright; 

And,  animated,  strong,  and  many. 

They  dart  forth  polypus^uitenne. 

To  blister  with  their  poison  spume 

The  wanderer.    Through  the  daading  gloom 

The  many-color'd  mice,  that  thread 

The  dewy  turf  beneath  our  tread, 

In  troops  each  other's  motions  cross. 

Through  the  neath  and  through  the  mosi ; 

And,  in  legions  intertangled. 

The  fire-flies  flit,  and  swarm,  and  throng. 

Till  all  the  mountain  depths  are  spangled. 

Tell  me,  shall  we  go  or  stay  t 
Shall  we  onward f  Come  abng! 
Every  thing  around  is  swept 
Forward,  onward,  &r  away ! 
Trees  and  masies  intercept 
Th«  nght,  and  wisps  on  every  ade 
Are  puflTd  up  and  multipUed. 


Now  vigoroudy  seize  my  skirt,  and  gain 
This  pinnacle  of  isolated  crag. 
One  may  observe  with  wonder  from  dns  pnw»*j 
How  Mammon  ^ows  among  the  momotaiiH. 


FAUBT. 


Ay- 


And  strangely  through  the  solid  depdi  below 
A  melancholy  light,  like  the  red  dawn. 
Shoots  from  the  lowest  gorge  of  the  abyss 
Of  mountains,  lightening  hitherwaid:  there  __ 
Pillan  of  smoke,  here  clouds  float  gently  by ; 
Here  the  light  burns  soft  as  the  enkiodled  air. 
Or  the  ilhxmined  dust  of  golden  flowers ; 
And  now  it  glides  like  tender  colors  spreading; 
And  now  bursti  fbrtti  in  fountains  from  the  eax^ ; 
And  now  it  winds,  one  torrent  of  broad  light. 
Through  the  far  valley  with  a  hundred  vein; 
And  DOW  once  more  within  that  narrow  oonier 
Masses  itself  into  intenmve  splendor. 
And  near  us,  see,  spariu  spring  out  of  the  grooni, 
like  golden  sand  scattered  upon  the  daikneis; 
The  pinnacles  of  that  black  wall  of  moBniaim 
That  hems  us  in,  are  kindled. 

MXPHIBTOPHSLU. 

Rare,inftith! 

Does  not  Sir  Mammon  gloriously  iUnminato 
His  palace  for  this  festival— 4t  is 
A  pleasure  which  you  had  not  known  before. 
I  spy  the  boisterous  guesis  already. 

FAUST. 

How 

The  children  of  the  wind  rage  in  the  air! 
WiUi  what  fierce  strokes  they  foil  upon  my  neck! 

MSFHXBTOPHXLSB. 

Cling  tighdy  to  the  old  ribs  of  the  crsg: 
Beware !  for  if  with  them  thou  warreat 
In  their  fierce  flight  towards  the  wilderaesi, 
Their  breath  will  sweep  thee  into  dost,  and  drag 
Thy  body  to  a  grave  in  the  abyaa^ 

A  cloud  thickens  the  night. 
Hark !  how  the  tompest  crashes  throng  the  Arnt! 

The  owls  fly  out  in  strange  afliight ; 
The  columns  of  the  evergreen  palaces 
Are  split  and  shatterM ; 
The  roots  creak,  and  stretch,  and  gnan ; 
And  ruinously  overthrovra. 
The  trunks  are  crush'd  and  shatisr'd 
By  the  fieree  blast's  uncooquerehte  atraa. 
Over  each  other  crack  and  crash  diey  all. 
In  terrible  and  inteitangled  foil ; 
And  throu^  the  ruins  of  the  daken  BMMntiia 

The  aiiB  hiss  and  howl — 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  fountain. 
Nor  the  wolf  in  his  midnigfat  prowl' 
Dost  thou  not  heart 

Strange  accents  are  lingiag 
Aloft,  afor,anear; 

The  witches  are  nnging! 
The  tonrent  of  a  raging  wlard  mBf 
Streams  the  whole  ■vw'^m  tikog. 

CROftlTS  OF  wfTuma. 

The  stubble  is  yellow,  the  com  is  green, 
Now  to  the  brocken  the  witches  go; 
Hie  mighty  multitude  here  may  be 
Gatheringf  winrd  and  witoh»  below. 
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Sir  Uiwn  m  ntting  aloft  in  the  air; 
Hey  over  ilock!  and  hey  over  atone !  - 
Twixt  witchea  and  incubi,  what  ahall  be  done  t 
Tell  it  who  due!  tell  it  who  dare! 

▲  TOICB. 

Upon  a  aow-ewine,  whoae  ianowi  were  nine, 
Old  Banbo  rideth  alone, 

CHOKUS. 

Honor  her,  to  whom  honor  ia  due. 

Old  mother  Baubo,  honor  to  you ! 

An  able  aow,  with  old  Baubo  upon  her, 

Is  worthy  of  glory,  and  worthy  of  honor! 

The  legion  of  witches  is  coming  behind, 

PtTki^'ng  the  night,  and  oulapeeding  the  wind** 

A  VOICE. 

Which  wmy  oomeat  tboa  t 

A  TOICB. 

Over  Daeiiftein. 
The  owl  was  awake  in  the  white  moomhine : 
I  anw  her  at  rest  in  her  downy  nest, 
And  she  stared  at  me  with  her  broad,  bright  eye. 

VOICB. 

And  you  may  now  as  well  take  your  oonne  on  10  Hell, 
Snoe  you  ride  by  so  ftst  on  thie  headkog  blast 

ATOIOB. 

fiha  diopp'd  poison  upon  me  as  I  past 
Here  are  the 


CH0EU8  or  wiToasa. 

Come  away!  come  along! 
The  way  is  wide,  the  way  is  long, 
But  what  is  that  lor  a  Bedlam  throng? 
Stick  with  the  pnng,  and  acntch  with  the  bfoom. 
The  child  in  the  cradle  lies  strangled  at  home. 
And  the  mother  ia  clapping  her  hands. 

aun-CHOBua  or  wiZAEne  i. 

We  glide  in 
like  fliails  when  the  women  are  aU  away ; 
And  fiom  a  house  once  given  over  to  sin 
Woman  has  a  thousand  steps  to  stray. 

8E1U-CH0EU8  II. 

A  thooaand  steps  must  a  woman  take. 
Where  a  man  but  a  single  spring  wUl  make. 

TOICia  ABOVE. 

Come  with  us,  come  with  us,  from  Felunsee. 

VOICES  BELOW. 

With  what  joy  would  we  fly  through  the  upper  sky! 
We  are  wash'd,  we  are  'nointed,  stufc  naked  are  we; 
But  our  toil  and  our  paiaars  fi>r  ever  in  vain. 

BOTH  CH0EU88ES. 

The  wind  is  still,  the  stars  are  fled. 
The  melancholy  moon  is  dead ; 
The  magic  notes,  like  spark  on  spark, 
Driale,  whistling  throngh  the  dark. 
Come  away! 

VOICES  BELOW. 

Stay,  oh  stay ! 

VOICES  ABOVE. 

Oat  of  the  crannies  of  die  rocks 
Who  calls! 

VOICES  BELOW. 

Oh,  let  me  join  your  ikicks! 
I  three  hundred  years  have  striven 
To  catch  your  stilt  and  mount  to  Hea^en^— 
And  still  in  vain.    Oh,  might  I  be 
With  company  akin  to  me ! 


BOTH  CHOEUaSES. 

Some  on  a  ram  and  some  on  a  prong. 

On  poles  and  on  broomsticks  we  flutter  along ; 

Forlorn  ia  the  wight  who  can  rise  not  t04iight 

A  HALT-WITCH  BELOW. 

I  have  been  tripping  this  many  an  hour : 
Are  the  otheri  already  so  iar  before  I 
No  quiet  at  home,  and  no  peace  abroad ! 
And  lem  methinks  is  found  by  the  road. 

CBOEUS  or  WITCHES. 

Come  onward  away !  aroint  thee,  aroint ! 
A  witch  to  be  strong  must  anoint — anoint- 
Then  every  trough  will  be  boat  enough ; 
With  a  rag  for  a  nil  we  can  sweep  through  the 
Who  flies  not  lo-night,  when  means  he  to  fly  t 

BOTH  CHOEUSSBS. 

We  cling  to  the  skirt,  and  we  strike  on  the  groond ; 
Witch-legkms  thicken  around  and  around : 
Wiard-swarms  cover  the  heath  aU  over. 

[They 

MErHISTOPHELES. 

What  thronging,  dashing,  raging,  rustling ; 
What  whispering,  babbling,  hisnng,  hurtling ; 
What  glimmering,  spurting,  stinking,  buniing. 
As  HeaiRsn  and  Earth  were  overturning. 
There  is  a  true  witch  element  about  us ! 
Ttke  hold  on  me,  or  we  shall  be  divided  t^ 
Where  are  you? 

r  ACBT  (/mm  a  cKflteaoe). 
Here! 


What? 
I  nmst  exert  my  authority  in  the  house! 
Place  for  young  Voland— Pny  make  way,  good  people. 
Take  hold  on  me,  Doctor,  and  with  one  step 
Let  us  eacape  from  this  unpleasant  crowd : 
They  are  too  mad  for  people  of  my  sort 
Just  there  shines  a  peculiar  kind  of  light — 
Something  attracts  me  in  those  bushes.    Come 
This  way :  we  ihall  slip  down  there  in  a  minute. 

rAUST. 

Spirit  of  Contradiction!  Well,  lead  on— 
Twere  a  wise  feat  indeed  to  wander  out 
Into  the  brocken  upon  Maynlay  night. 
And  then  to  isolate  oneself  in  scorn. 
Disgusted  with  the  humors  of  the  time. 

MErHISTOPHELES. 

See  yonder,  romid  a  many-oobr'd  flame 
A  merry  club  is  huddled  altogether : 
Even  with  such  little  people  as  sit  there. 
One  would  not  be  alone. 

EAOST. 

Would  that  I  were 
Up  yonder  in  the  glow  and  whiriing  smoke. 
Where  the  blind  million  rush  impetuously 
To  meet  the  evil  ones;  there  might  I  sirfve 
Many  a  riddle  that  tormenia  me ! 

METHISTOrHELES. 

Yet 
Bfany  a  riddle  there  is  tied  anew 
Inextricably.    Let  the  great  world  rage ! 
We  will  stay  here>safo  in  the  quiet  dwellings. 
T  is  an  old  custom.    Men  have  ever  built 
Their  own  small  world  in  the  great  worid  of  alL 
I  see  young  witches  naked  there,  and  old  onea 
Wisely  atlirad  with  greater  decency. 
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Be  guided  now  by  me,  and  ytm  shall  buy 
A  pound  of  pleasure  with  a  dram  of  trouble. 
I  hear  them  tune  their  instrumenta— one  must 
Get  used  to  this  damn'd  scraping.  Come,  I  'II  lead  you 
Among  them ;  and  what  there  you  do  and  see, 
As  a  fresh  compact  'twixt  us  two  shall  be. 
IIow  say  you  now  7  this  space  is  wide  enough — 
Look  forth,  you  cannot  see  the  end  of  it — 
A  hundred  bonfires  bum  in  rows,  and  they 
Who  throng  around  them  seem  innumerable ; 
Dancing  and  drinking,  jabbering,  making  lore. 
And  cooking,  are  at  work.    Now  tell  me,  friend. 
What  is  there  better  in  the  worki  than  tfa^f 

FAUBT. 

In  introducing  us,  do  jrou  assume 
The  character  of  wizard  or  of  devil  f 

mPHISTOPHXLBB. 

In  truth,  I  generally  go  about 

In  strict  incognilo ;  and  yet  one  likes 

To  wear  one's  ordera  upon  gnla-daya. 

I  have  no  ribbon  at  my  knee ;  but  here 

At  home,  the  cloven  foot  is  honorable. 

See  you  that  snail  there? — she  comes  creeping  up. 

And  wiA  her  feeling  eyes  hath  smelt  out  something. 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  mask  myself  here. 

Come  now,  we'll  go  about  from  fire  to  fire : 

1  '11  be  the  pimp,  and  you  shall  be  the  lover. 

[To  some  Old  Women^  toAo  are  nUmg  round  a 
^^P  9f  glimmering  coals. 
Old  gentlewomen,  what  do  you  do  out  here  ? 
You  ought  to  be  with  the  young  riotera 
Right  in  the  thickest  of  the  revelry — 
But  every  one  is  best  content  at  home. 

GENERAI. 

Who  dare  confide  in  right  or  a  just  claim  7 

So  much  as  I  had  done  for  them !  and  now-— 
With  women  and  the  people  'tis  the  same, 
Youth  will  stand  foremost  ever<— age  may  go 
To  the  dark  grave  unhonor'd. 

HINISTER. 

Now-OKlays 
People  assert  their  righto :  they  go  too  for ; 

But  as  for  me,  the  good  old  limes  I  preise ; 
Then  we  were  all  in  all,  't  was  something  worth 

One's  while  to  be  in  place  and  wear  a  star ; 
That  was  indeed  the  golden  age  on  eartli. 

PARVENU.* 

We  too  are  active,  and  we  did  and  do 
What  we  ought  not,  perhaps ;  and  yet  we  now 
Will  seize,  whilst  all  things  are  whirl'd  round  and  round, 
A  spoke  of  Fortune's  wheel,  and  keep  our  ground. 

AUTHOR. 

Who  now  can  taste  a  treatise  of  deep  sense 
And  ponderous  volume  7  'tis  impertinence 
To  write  what  none  will  read,  therefore  will  I 
To  please  the  young  and  thoughtless  people  tiy. 

HEriiiSTOrHSLSs  (to&o  at  once  appear*  to  have  grown 

very  old). 
I  find  the  people  ripe  for  the  kst  day, 
Since  I  last  came  up  to  the  wizard  mountain ; 
And  as  my  little  cask  runs  turbid  now. 
So  is  the  world  drain'd  to  the  dregs. 


PEDLAR  WITCH. 


Look  here. 


*  A  K>n  of  fundltolder. 


Gentlemen ;  do  not  horry  on  so  ta^ 
And  lose  the  chance  of  a  good  pennywofth. 
I  have  a  pack  full  of  the  choicest  wares 
Of  every  sort,  and  yet  in  all  my  bundle 
Is  nothing  like  what  may  be  found  on  eaitfa ; 
Nothing  that  in  a  moment  wiQ  make  rich 
Men  and  the  world  with  fine  maHdoaa 
There  is  no  dagger  drunk  with  blood ;  no  bowl 
From  which  consuming  poison  may  be  drain'd 
By  innocent  and  healthy  tips ;  no  jewel, 
llie  price  of  an  abandon'd  maiden's  shame ; 
No  sword  which  cuts  the  bond  it  cannoc  loose. 
Or  stabs  the  wearer's  enemy  in  the  back; 

MEPHIBTOPDELKf. 

Gossip,  you  know  bttle  of  tfiesetiBes. 
What  has  been,  has  been ;  what  is  done,  is  pMt 
They  shape  themselves  into  the  innovations 
They  breed,  and  innovation  diags  as  wiik  it 
The  torrent  of  the  crowd  sweeps  over  as 
You  think  to  impel,  and  are  yoonelf  impaBU 


FAUST. 


Who  is  that  yonder  7 


MKpnifrropRRLEiL 

Mark  her  welL    It  is 
liUth.     ' 

FAD8T. 

Who7 

MEPHISTOPRELES. 

Lililh,  the  fiivt  wife  o£  Adam. 
Beware  of  her  fair  hair,  for  she  ezeels 
All  women  in  the  magic  of  her  locks ; 
And  when  she  winds  them  round  a  young  man's  neck. 
She  will  not  ever  set  htm  free  again. 

FAUST. 

There  sit  a  girl  and  an  old  woman — ^Ihey 
Seem  to  be  tared  with  pleasure  and  widi  play. 

MEPHISTOPIIXLBB. 

There  is  no  rest  to-night  for  any  one : 
When  one  dance  «ids,  another  is  begun ; 
Come,  let  us  to  it;  we  shall  have  nn  fon. 

[Faust  dantet  and  tings  with  a  Oirl  mi  Mc- 
FHIBTOPHZLBB  wiik  OH  OH  WomOM. 

brocto-phaivtashist. 
What  is  this  cuned  multitude  about  7 
Have  we  not  long  since  proved  to  dw—jualistiDn 
That  ghosts  move  not  on  ordinary  feet  7 
But  these  are  dancing  just  like  men  and  wonao- 

thc  girl. 

What  does  he  want  then  at  onr  ball  7 

FAUST. 

Oh*  he 

Is  far  above  us  all  in  his  conceit : 

Whilst  we  eiyoy,  he  reasons  of  es^oymaA ; 

And  any  step  which  in  our  dance  we  tread. 

If  it  be  lefl  out  of  ha  reckoning. 

Is  not  to  be  consider'd  as  a  stepu 

There  are  few  thinga  that  scandaUsa  has  not: 

And  when  you  whirl  round  in  the  circle  now. 

As  he  went  round  the  wheel  in  his  old  oifll. 

He  says  that  yon  go  wrong  in  all  raspecto; 

Espedally  if  jrou  congiatulato  him 

Upon  the  strmigth  of  the  rssemblanoe. 


RROCTO>PBANTASIfXffr. 


Fly! 


Vanish!   Unheard-of  impudence !  What. still  Am ' 
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In  tfaii  enlightened  age  to(s  nnce  you  have  been 
Proved  not  to  exift! — ^Bat  this  infernal  brood 
Will  hear  no  leaton  and  endure  no  rule. 
Are  we  ao  wise,  and  is  the  pond  still  haunted  ? 
How  long  have  I  been  sweeping  out  this  rubbish 
Of  superstition,  and  the  world  will  not 
Come  clean  with  all  my  pains ! — it  is  a  case 
Unheard  of! 

TBI  aOLL. 

Then  leave  off  teasing  ua  so. 

BROCTO-PHANTASiaeT. 

I  tell  you,  spiiita*  to  your  faces  now, 
Thai  I  should  not  regret  this  despotism 
Of  spirits,  but  that  mine  can  wield  it  not 
To-nigfat  I  shall  make  poor  work  of  it  ,* 
Tet  I  will  take  a  round  with  you,  and  hope 
Belbre  my  last  step  in  the  living  dance 
To  beat  the  poet  and  the  devil  together. 

HXrHIBTOmLXB. 

At  last  he  will  sit  down  in  some  foul  paddle ! 
That  is  his  way  of  solacing  hhnself ; 
Until  some  leech,  diverted  with  his  gravity, 
Cures  him  of  spirila  and  the  spirit  together. 

[7V>  Faust,  voko  hat  mcededfrcm  ike  dance. 
Why  do  you  let  that  fiiir  girl  pass  from  you, 
Who  sung  so  sweetly  to  you  in  the  dance  f 

FAUST. 

A  red  mouse  in  the  middle  of  her  singing 
Sprang  from  her  mouth. 

mraiSToniELss. 

That  was  all  right,  my  friend  ; 
Bb  it  enough  that  the  mouse  was  not  gray. 
Do  not  disturb  your  hour  of  happiness 
With  close  cooperation  of  suc^  trifles. 


Then  saw  I- 


PAU8T. 
MXPHISTOPHIliB. 

What? 


PAUPT. 

Seest  thou  not  a  pale 
Fair  girl,  standing  alone,  &r,  ftr  awayj 
She  drags  herself  now  forward  with  slow  steps, 
And  seems  as  if  she  moved  with  shackled  feet : 
I  caimot  overcome  the  thought  that  she 
Is  like  poor  Margaret 

MXPHISTOPaSLIS. 

Let  it  be — pass  oih- 
No  good  can  come  of  it— it  is  not  well 
To  meet  it — it  is  an  enchanted  phantom, 
A  lifeless  idol  {  with  its  numbing  look. 
It  freezes  up  the  blood  of  man ;  and  they 
Who  meet  its  ghastly  stare  are  tum'd  to  stone, 
like  those  who  saw  Medusa. 

PAUST. 

Oh,  too  true! 
9er  eTCa  are  like  the  eyes  of  a  fhssh  eorpae 
Wliich  no  bdoved  hand  has  cfosed,  alas! 
riiat  is  the  heart  which  Margaret  yielded  to 
rboee  am  the  lovely  limbs  whidi  I  eiQoy'd ! 

MZPRISTO^BXLES. 

UmbU  magic,  poor  deluded  fool  * 

(be  looks  to  eveiy  ^e  ,like  hia  fint  love. 

paubt. 
)li,  "wbaX  delight!  what  woe!  I  cannot  turn 
d y  looks  firom  her  sweet  piteous  countenance. 
low  atnngely  does  a  single  blood-red  line, 

3P 


Not  broader  than  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knifh, 
Adorn  her  lovely  neck ! 

MXPHISTOPHELB. 

Ay,  she  can  catty 
Her  head  und^r  her  arm  upon  occasion ; 
Perwus  has  cut  it  off  for  her.    These  pl.^ 
End  in  delusion.— ^Sain  this  rising  ground, 
It  is  as  airy  here  as  in  a  [  ] 

And  if  I  am  not  mightily  deceived, 
I  see  a  theatre — ^Wbat  may  this  mean  f 

ATTKNOANT. 

Quite  a  new  piece,  the  last  of  seven,  for  'tis 
The  custom  now  to  represent  that  number. 
Tis  written  by  a  Dilettante,  and 
The  actors  who  perform  are  Dilettanti ; 
Excuse  me,  gendemen ;  but  I  must 
I  am  a  Dilettante  cuitain>lifter. 


FRAGMENTS. 


GINEVRA.* 

Wild,  pale,  and  wonder-stricken,  even  as  one 
Who  staggeiB  forth  into  the  air  and  sun 
From  the  dark  chamber  of  a  mortal  fever, 
Bewildered,  and  incapable,  and  ever 
Fanc3ring  strange  comments  in  her  diziy  brain 
Of  usual  shapes,  till  the  familiar  train 
Of  objects  and  of  persons  pass'd  like  things 
Strange  as  a  dreamer's  mad  imaginings, 
Ginevra  from  the  nuptial  altar  went ; 
The  vows  to  which  her  lips  had  sworn  assent 
Rung  in  her  brain  still  with  a  jarring  din, 
Deafening  the  lost  intelligence  within. 

And  so  she  moved  under  the  bridal  veil. 
Which  made  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  more  pale, 
And  deepen'd  the  faint  crimson  of  her  mouth. 
And  darkened  her  dark  locks  as  moonlight  dodi/— 
And  of  the  gold  and  jewels  glittering  there 
She  scarce  felt  conscious, — but  the  weary  glare 
Lay  like  a  chaos  of  unwelpome  light, 
Vexing  the  sense  with  gorgeous  imdeb'ght 
A  moonbeam  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Was  less  heavenly  fair — ^her  face  was  bow'd, 
And  as  she  pass'd,  the  diamonds  in  her  hair 
Wera  mirrored  in  the  polish'd  marble  stair 
Which  led  from,  the  cathedral  to  the  street; 
And  ever  as  she  went,  her  light  fair  feet 
Erased  these  images. 


The  bride^naidens  who  round  her  thronging 
Some  with  a  sense  of  self^rebuke  and  shame. 
Envying  the  unenviable ;  and  othen 
Making  the  joy  which  should  have  been  another's 
Their  own  by  gentle  sympathy ;  and  some 
Sighing  to  think  of  an  unhappy  home : 
Some  ftw  admiring  what  can  ever  lure 
Maidens  to  leive  the  heaven  serene  and  pme 
Of  parents'  smiles  for  life's  great  cheat ;  a  thing 
Bitter  to  taste,  sweet  in  imagining. 

*  This  f^agmeat  is  part  of  a  poem  which  Mr.  Bhelley  in- 
tended to  write,  founded  on  a  story  to  be  A>und  ii^  the  llrit 
volume  of  a  book  entitled  "L'Osservatoie  Fforentino.** 
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But  they  an  all  dupened— and,  lo .'  she  ■tandi 

Looking  in  idle  giief  on  her  white  hands, 

Alone  within  the  garden  now  her  own ; 

And  through  the  minny  air,  with  jangling  ftone. 

The  mnnc  of  the  merry  marriage-beUs, 

Killing  the  azure  nlence,  anka  and  iwellB ; — 

Abtorb'd  like  one  within  a  dream  who  dreams 

That  he  ia  dreaming,  until  slumber  seems 

A  mockeiy  of  itself— when  suddenly 

Antonio  stood  before  her,  pale  as  she. 

With  agony,  with  sorrow,  and  with  pride. 

He  liAed  his  wan  eyes  upon  the  bride, 

And  said—*'  b  this  Oiy  fiiith  f "  and  then  as  one 

Whose  sleeping  fiu»  is  stricken  by  the  suA 

With  light  like  a  harsh  voice,  which  bids  him  rise 

And  look  upon  his  day  of  life  with  eyes 

Which  weep  in  vain  that  they  can  dream  no  more, 

Ginevra  saw  her  lover,  and  forbore 

TV)  shriek  or  faint,  and  check'd  the  stifling  blood 

Rushing  upon  her  heart,  and  unsubdued 

Said — **  Friend,  if  earthly  violence  or  ill. 

Suspicion,  doubt,  or  the  tyrannic  will 

Of  parents,  chance,  or  custom,  time  or  change, 

Or  circumstance,  or  terror,  or  revenge, 

Or  wilder'd  looks,  or  words,  or  evil  speech, 

With  aU  their  stings  [      ]  can  impeach 

Our  love,— we  love  not : — if  the  grave  which  hides 

The  victim  from  the  tyrant,  and  divides 

The  cheek  that  whitens  from  the  eyes  that  dart 

Imperious  inqumition  to  the  heart 

That  is  another's,  could  dissever  oun^ 

We  lov^not" — **  What,  do  not  the  silent  hours 

Beckon  thee  to  Gherardi's  bridal-bed  ? 

Is  not  that  ring"        a  pledge,  he  would  have  said. 

Of  broken  vows,  but  she  with  patient  look 

The  golden  circle  fiom  hor  finger  took. 

And  said — **  Accept  this  token  of  my  faith. 

The  pledge  of  vows  to  be  absolved  by  death  { 

And  I  am  dead,  or  shall  be  soon — my  knell 

Will  mix  iti  music  with  that  merry  bell : 

Does  it  not  sound  as  if  they  sweedy  said, 

'  We  toll  a  corpse  out  of  the  marriage-bed  t* 

The  flowen  upon  my  bridal-chamber  strewn 

Will  serve  unfoded  for  my  bier-HK>  soon 

That  even  the  dying  violet  will  not  die 

Before  Ginevra.'*    The  strong  phantasy 

Had  made  her  accents  weaker  and  more  weak. 

And  quench'd  die  crimson  life  upon  her  cheek. 

And  glazed  her  eyes,  and  spread  an  atmosphere 

Round  her,  which  chill'd  the  burning  noon  with  foar 

Making  her  but  an  image  of  the  thought. 

Which,  like  a  prophet  or  a  shadow,  brought 

News  of  the  tenors  of  the  oomidg  time. 

like  an  accuser  branded  with  the  crime 

He  would  have  cast  on  a  beloved  friend, 

Whose  d3ring  eyes  reproach  not  to  Ae  end 

The  pale  betrayer — ^he  then  with  vain  fepentance 

Would  share,  he  cannot  now  avert,  the  sentence — 

Antonio  stood  and  would  have  spoken,  when 

The  compound  voice  of  women  and  of  men 

Was  heard  approaching ;  he  retired,  while  she 

Was  led  amid  the  admiring  company 

Back  to  the  palace^— and  her  maidens  soon 

Changed  her  attire  for  the  afternoon. 

And  left  lier  at  her  own  request  to  keep 

An  hour  of  quiet  and  rest  .—like  one  asleep 


With  open  eyes  and  folded  hands  she  lay. 
Pale  in  the  light  of  the  declining  day. 

Meanwhile  the  day  sinks  fast,  the  son  is  set. 
And  in  the  lighted  hall  the  gnesta  are  met ; 
The  beautiful  looked  lovelier  in  the  light 
Of  love,  and  admiration,  and  deUght 
Reflected  from  a  thousand  hearts  and  eyes, 
Kindhng  a  momentary  Paradise. 
This  crowd  is  safer  than  the  silent  wood. 
Where  love's  own  doubts  disturb  the  solitode , 
On  fiozen  hearts  the  fiery  rain  of  wine 
Falls,  and  the  dew  of  music  more  divine 
Tempers  the  deep  emotions  of  the  tune 
To  spirits  cradled  in  a  sonny  clime : — 
How  many  meet,  who  never  yet  have  met. 
To  part  too  soon,  but  never  to  forgeL 
How  many  saw  the  beauty,  power  and  wit 
Of  looks  and  words  which  ne'er  enchanted  yet, 
But  lift's  &miliar  veil  was  now  withdrawn. 
As  the  "world  leapa  before  an  earthquake's  dawn, 
And  unprophetic  of  the  coming  hoars. 
The  matin  winds  from  the  expanded  floweis 
Scatter  their  hoarded  incense,  and  awaken 
The  earth,  until  the  dewy  sleep  is  shaken 
From  every  living  heart  which  it  possessei, 
Through  seas  and  winds,  cities  and  wiMemeww 
As  if  the  future  and  the  past  were  all 
Treasured  i'  the  instant;— eo  Gherardrs  hall 
Laugh'd  in  the  mirth  of  its  lord's  festival. 
Till  some  one  ask'd—^  Where  is  the  BrideT  Andtbea 
A  bride's-maid  wentr— and  ere  she  came  again 
A  silence  fell  upon  the  guests— a  pause 
Of  expectation,  as  when  beauty  awes 
All  hearts  with  its  approach,  though  unbeheld . 
Then  wonder,  and  then  fear  that  wonder  quell'd  ;— 
For  whispeia  peas'd  from  month  to  ear  which  drew 
The  color  from  the  hearer's  cheeks,  and  flew 
Louder  and  swifVer  round  the  company ; 
And  then  Gherardi  enter'd  with  an  eye 
Of  ostentatious  trouble,  and  a  crowd 
Surrounded  him,  and  some  were  weeping  land- 

They  found  Ginevra  dead !  if  it  be  deadi. 
To  lie  without  motion,  or  pulse,  or  breath, 
Widk  waxen  cheeks,  and  Umfas  cold,  stifld  and  v^sot 
And  open  eyes,  whose  fix'd  and  glasiy  tight 
Mock'd  at  the  speculation  they  had  own'd. 
If  it  he  death,  when  there  is  felt  around 
A  smell  of  clay,  a  pale  and  icy  glare. 
And  silence,  and  a  sense  that  lifts  iho  hair 
From  the  scalp  lo  the  ankles,  as  it  v^ere 
Corruption  fkoi  the  spirit  paming  foith. 
And  giving  all  it  duonded  to  the  earth. 
And  leaving  as  swift  lif^tning  in  its  fligfat 
Ashes,  and  smoke,  and  darkness:  in  oar  night 
Of  thought  we  know  thus  much  of  death,-— oo  ■■« 
Than  the  unborn  dream  of  our  life  before 
Their  barka  are  wreck'd  on  its 
The  marriage-feast  and  its  solemnity 
Was  toin'd  to  fhneval  pomp— the  company 
With  heavy  hearts  and  hxAs,  broke  op;  nor  they 
Who  loved  the  dead  went  weeping  oo  their  wiy 
Alone,  but  sonow  mix'd  with  sad  surprise 
Loosen'd  the  springs  of  pity  in  all  eyes. 
On  which  that  form,  whose  &fe  they  weep  in  ha 
Will  never,  thought  they,  kindle  snUi 
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The  lamps  which,  hal^ztinguiah'd  in  their  haste, 

Gleem'd  ftw  and  ftint  o'er  the  abandon'd  feast, 

Show'd  as  it  were  within  the  vaulted  room 

A  cloud  of  sorrow  hanging,  as  if  gloom 

Had  pasB*d  out  of  men's  minds  into  the  air. 

Some  few  yet  stood  around  Gheraidi  theie, 

Friends  end  relatioDs  of  the  doadj    and  he, 

A  loveless  man,  accepted  torpidly 

The  consolation  that  he  wanted  not^— 

Awe  in  the  place  of  grief  within  him  wroughl. 

Their  whispeis  made  the  solemn  silence  seem 

More  stiU~-some  wept,  [  ] 

Some  melted  into  tears  without  a  sob, 

And  some  with  hearts  that  might  be  heaid  to  thiob 

Leant  on  the  table,  and  at  intervals 

Shodder'd  to  hear  through  the  deserted  halls 

And  ooiridon  the  thrilling  shriekr  which  came 

Upon  the  hreese  of  night,  that  shook  the  flame 

Of  every  torch  and  taper  as  it  swept 

From  out  the  chamber  where  the  women  kept ; — 

Their  tears  fell  on  the  dear  companion  cold 

Of  pleasures  now  departed ;  then  was  knoll'd 

The  bell  of  death,  and  soon  the  priests  arrived. 

And  finding  death  their  penitent  had  shrived, 

Retum'd  like  ravens  from  a  corpse  whervon 

A  vulture  has  just  feasted  to  the  bone. 

And  then  the  mourning  women  camew— 

•       ♦••••♦ 

THE  OIMS. 

Old  winter  was  gone 
In  his  weakness  back  to  Sie  mountains  boar, 

And  the  spring  came  down 
From  the  planet  that  hovert  upon  the  shrae 
Where  the  sea  of  sunlight  encroaches 
On  the  limits  of  vrintry  night ; 
If  the  land,  and  the  air,  and  the  sea 
Rejoice  not  when  spring  approaches, 
We  did  not  rejoice  in  thee, 
Gmevn! 
She  is  still,  she  vi  cold 
On  die  bridal  couch. 
One  alep  to  the  white  death-bed. 

And  one  to  the  Uer, 
And  one  to  the  chamel— and  one,  O  where  t 
The  dark  arrow  fled 
In  the  noon. 
Ere  the  sun  through  Heaven  once  more  has  roU'd, 
The  rats  in  her  heart 
Win  have  made  their  nest, 
And  the  worms  be  alive  in  her  golden  hair ; 
While  the  spirit  that  guides  the  sun. 
Site  throned  m  his  flaming  chair. 

She  shall  deep. 

•        *        ♦        •        * 

1881. 


CHARLES  THE  FIRCT. 
afeaoiIent. 

ACT  I. 


I. 
J%e  Pagmni  to  [oeleftrote]  tAe  orrnxil  cf  ikt  Qaem. 

A  PvaauivAifT. 
•UioK*  tor  the  Marshal  of  die  Masque ! 


mST  SPIAKER. 

What  thinkest  thou  of  this  quaint  masque,  which  tuns 
like  morning  from  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
The  night  to  day,  and  London  to  a  place 
Of  peace  and  joy? 

SECOND  arxAKnu 

And  Hell  to  Heaven. 
Eight  years  are  gone. 

And  they  seem  houn,  since  in  this  populous  straet 
I  trod  GD  grsss  made  green  by  summer's  rain. 
For  the  red  plague  kept  state  within  that  palace 
Where  now  reigns  vanity — ^in  nine  years  mora 
The  roots  will  be  refiesh'd  vrith  civil  blood; 
And  thank  the  mercy  of  insulted  Heaven 
That  sin  and  wrongs  wound,  as  an  orphan's  ay. 
The  patience  of  the  great  Avenger's  ear. 

THIBD  BFKAKXR  (O  ywA), 

Yet,  fether,  'tis  a  happy  sight  to  see, 

Beautifu],  innocent,  and  unforbidden 

By  God  or  man; — 'tis  Uke  the  bright  procesrion 

Of  skiey  virions  in  a  solemn  dream 

From  which  men  virake  as  fiom  a  pandiie. 

And  drew  new  strength  to  tread  the  thorns  of  lift^ 

If  God  be  good,  wherefore  should  this  be  evil  t 

And  if  this  be  not  evil,  dost  thou  not  drew 

Unseasonable  poison  from  the  flowen 

Which  bloom  so  rerely  in  this  barren  woiid  7 

O,  kill  these  bitter  thoughts,  which  make  the  praaent 

Dark  as  the  future ! — 

When  avarice  and  tyranny,  vigilant  fear. 
And  open-e]red  conspiracy  lie  sleeping. 
As  on  Hell's  threshold ;  and  all  gende  thoughti 
Waken  to  worahip  him  who  giveth  joys 
With  his  own  gift. 

E9D0ND  SPKAXSR. 

How  young  art  thou  in  this  old  age  of  time ! 
How  green  in  this  gray  worid !  Canst  thou  not  tbiT^lr 
Of  change  in  that  low  scene,  in  which  thou  art 
Not  a  spectator  but  an  actor  f  [  ] 

The  day  that  dawns  in  fire  will  die  in  storms. 
Even  though  the  noon  be  calm.    My  travel's  done; 
Before  the  whirlwind  wakes,  I  shall  have  fi»und 
My  inn  of  lasting  rest,  but  thou  must  still 
Be  journeying  on  in  this  inclement  air. 


FIMT  srKAKxa. 


Is  the  Archbishop. 


That 


SECOND  SPXAKXR. 

Rather  say  the  Pope. 
London  will  be  soon  his  Rome :  he  walks 
As  if  he  trsd  upon  the  heads  of  men. 
He  looks  elate,  drunken  with  Mood  and  gold  ^^ 
Beside  him  moves  the  Babylonian  woman 
Inviribly,  and  with  her  as  with  his  shadow. 
Mitred' adulterer !  he  is  join'd  in  sin. 
Which  turns  Heaven's  milk  of  mercy  to  revenge. 

ANOTHER  CITIZEN  {lifting  vp  ku  tyei). 
Good  Lord !  rain  it  down  upon  him.  [        ] 
Amid  her  ladies  vralks  the  papist  queen, 
As  if  her  nice  feet  soom'd  our  English  earth. 
There 's  old  Sir  Henry  Vane,  die  Earl  of  l^mbioke, 
Lord  Eswz,  and  Lord-Keeper  Coventry, 
And  others  who  make  oase  their  Englisb  breed 
By  vile  participation  of  their  honors 
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With  papiiti,  atheisti,  tyrants,  and  apostates. 
When  lawyen  mask,  'tis  dme  for  honest  me 

To  strip  the  visor  from  their  purposes. 

•        ••••♦*** 

FOimTH  SPEAKER  (a  purtuivoiU). 
Give  place,  give  place ! — 
You  torch-bearers,  advance  to  the  great  gate, 
And  then  attend  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque 
Into  the  Royal  presence. 

FIFTH  SPEAKER  (a  law  ttudeM). 

What  thinkest  thou 
Of  this  quaint  show  of  ours,  my  aged  friend? 

FIRST  SPEAKER. 

I  will  not  think  but  that  our  country's  wounds 
May  yet  be  heal'd — ^The  king  is  just  and  gracious, 
Though  wicked  counsels  now  perven  his  will  : 
These  once  cast  off— 

SECOND  SPEAKER. 

As  adders  cast  their  skins 
And  keep  their  venom,  so  kings  often  change ; 
Councils  and  counsellors  hang  on  one  another. 
Hiding  the  lothesome    [  ] 

like  Uie  base  patchwork  of  a  leper's  rags. 

THIRD  SPEAKER. 

O,  Still  those  dissonant  thoughts — list!  toud  music 
Grows  on  the  enchanted  air!  And  see.  the  torches 
Restlessly  flashing,  and  the  crowd  divided 
like  waves  beibre  an  Admiral's  prow. 
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Dragg'd  for  a  day  fiom  oaUais  and  lour 
And  rotten  hiding-holes,  to  point  die  moral 
Of  this  presentiment,  and  bring  up  the  roar 
Of  painted  pmnp  with  misery ! 

SPEAUB. 

Tkbut 
Tlie  anti-maaque,  and  serves  aa  disooids  do 
In  sweetest  music.    Who  would  love  May 
If  they  succeeded  not  to  Winter's  flaw ; 
Or  day  unehanged  by  night ;  or  joy  ' 
Without  the  touch  of  sonow? 


ANOTHER  SPEAKER. 


Give  place- 


To  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque ! 

THIRD  SPEAKER. 

How  glorious !  See  those  thronging  chariots 
Rolling  like  painted  clouds  before  the  wind : 

•  Some  are 

like  curved  shells  dyed  by  the  azure  depths 
Of  Indian  seas ;  some  like  the  dewob(»n  moon; 
And  some  like  can  in  which  the  Romans  dimb'd 
(Canopied  by  Victory's  eagle  wings  outspread) 
The  Capitolion — See  how  gloriously 
The  mettled  horses  in  the  torchlight  stir 
Their  gallant  riders,  while  they  dieck  their  pride, 
like  shapes  of  some  diviner  element! 

SECOND  SPEAKER. 

Ay,  there  they  are- 
Nobles,  and  sons  of  noUes,  patentees, 
MonopolisiB,  and  stewanls  of  this  poor  farm, 
On  whose  lean  sheep  sit  the  prophetic  craws. 
Here  is  the  pomp  that  strips  the  houseless  orphan. 
Here  is  the  pride  that  breaks  the  desolate  heart 
These  are  the  lilies  glorious  as  Solomon, 
Who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin^ — ^unless 
It  be  the  webs  they  catch  poor  rogues  withaL 
Here  is  the  surfeit  which  to  them  who  earn 
The  niggard  wages  of  the  earth,  scarce  leaves 
Tlie  tithe  that  will  support  them  till  they  crawl 
Back  to  its  cold  hard  bosom.    Here  is  healthy 
FoUow'd  by  grim  disease,  gloiy  by  shame. 
Waste  by  lame  famine,  wealth  by  squalid  want, 
And  EngUind's  sin  by  England's  pui^shment 
And,  as  the  ^lect  pursues  the  cause  foregone, 
Lo,  giving  substance  to  my  words,  behold 
At  once  die  sign  and  the  thing  signified — 
A  uoop  of  cripples,  beggars,  and  lean  outcasts, 
Horwd  upon  stumbling  shapes,  carted  with  dung, 


A  Chfoa^berin 


Enter  lAe  Kmo,  QuBif,  LAin>,  WnrrwoBn,  mi 

Arcbt. 

KIMS. 

Thanks,  gentlemen,  1  heartily  accept 

This  token  of  your  service:  your  gay  masque 

Was  perfonned  gallantly. 

QUKEN. 

And,  genttemen. 
Call  your  poor  Queen  your  debtor.  Yoorquaintpsgwit 
Rose  on  me  like  the  figures  of  past  yeaia, 
Treading  their  still  path  back  lo  infiuicy, 
More  beautiful  and  mild  as  they  draw  nearer 
The  quiet  cradle.    I  could  have  almost  wept 
To  think  I  was  in  Paris,  where  these  shows 
Are  well  devised— «uch  as  I  was  ere  yet 
My  young  heart  shared  with  [  ]  the  task. 

The  careful  weight  of  ihis  great  mooarcby. 
There,  gentlemen,  between  the  sovere^'s  plnMUH 
And  that  which  it  regards,  no  clamor  lifti 
Its  pioud  interpoaitian. 


My  lord  of  Canterbury. 

ARCBT. 

Tlie  fool  is  hare. 

hAOD> 

1  crave  permission  of  your  Mqea^ 
To  order  that  this  insolent  follow  ba 
Chastised :  he  mocks  the  sacred  charaoler, 
Scofll  at  the  stake,  and^- 

XIHO. 

What,  my  Aichy! 
He  mocks  and  mimics  aU  he  sees  anid  heais, 
Tet  with  a  quaint  and  gracefiil  license — ^Prithee 
For  this  once  do  not  as  Ihrynne  would,  were  he 
Primate  of  England. 

He  lives  in  his  own  world ;  and,  like  a  parrot. 
Hung  in  his  gilded  prison  fiom  the  window 
Of  a  queen's  bower  over  the  public  way. 
Blasphemes  witha  bird's  mind  .^--hia  words^Iikesnov* 
Which  know  no  aim  beyond  the  archer's  wit 
Strike  sometimes  what  eludes  philosopliy. 

Oo,  sirrah,  and  repent  of  your  cflence 
Ten  minutes  in  the  lam:  be  it^^trar  peoiDoe 
TobAignewB  how  the  world  goes  dMse.  PbotAtc^- 
He  weaves  about  hiwaalf  a  world  of 
Out  of  this  wrack  of  oqi& 
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LAUD. 


I  take  Tvith  patienoe,  m  my  master  did, 
All  aoaffi  peimitCed  from  above. 

KINO. 

My  lofdf 
Pny  oreriook  tbeee  papen.    Archy*i  woida 
Had  wiiig%  but  iheae  liiiTe  takna. 

QUEEN- 

And  the  lion 
That  wean  them  must  be  tamed.     My  dearest  lord, 
I  see  the  new-bom  coumge  in  yonr  eye 

Arm'd  to  strike  dead  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

•  •  ♦  •  * 

Do  thon  penost :  for,  iaint  but  in  resolve, 

And  it  were  better  thou  had  still  remain'd 

The  slave  of  thine  own  slaves,  who  tear  like  curs 

The  fugitive,  and  flee  from  the  pursuer ! 

And  opportnnity,  that  empty  wolf, 

Flies  at  his  throat  who  falls.    Subdue  thy  actions 

Even  to  the  disposition  of  thy  purpose, 

And  be  that  temper'd  as  the  Ebro's  steel  : 

And  banish  weak-^yed  Mercy  to  the  weak, 

Whence  she  will  greet  thee  with  a  gift  of  peace. 

And  not  betray  thee  with  a  traitor's  kiss, 

As  when  she  keeps  the  company  of  rebels, 

Who  think  that  she  is  fear.     This  do,  lest  we 

Should  fidi  as  fiom  a  glorious  pinnacle 

In  a  bright  dream,  and  wake  as  from  a  dream 

Oat  of  our  wonhipp*d  state. 

*  «  «  *  * 

LAUD. 

*  *     And  if  this  suffice  not,  * 

Unleash  the  swqrd  and  fire,  that  in  their  thirst 

They  may  lick  up  that  scum  of  schismatics. 

I  laugh  at  those  weak  rebels  who,  desiring 

What  we  possess,  still  prate  of  Christian  peace, 

As  if  those  dreadfid  messengers  of  wrath. 

Which  play  the  pert  of  God  'twixt  right  and  wrong. 

Should  be  let  loose  against  innocent  sleep 

Of  templed  cities  and  the  smiling  fields. 

For  some  poor  argument  of  policy 

Which  touches  our  own  profit  or  our  pride, 

Where  indeed  it  were  Christian  charity 

To  turn  the  cheek  even  to  the  smiter's  hand : 

And  when  our  great  Redeemer,  when  our  God 

Is  scom'd  in  his  immediate  ministers, 

They  talk  of  peace : 

Such  peace  as  Canaan  found,  let  Scotland  now. 

*  *  m  *  * 

QUEEN. 

My  beloved  lord, 

Have  you  not  noted  that  the  fool  of  late 
Has  lost  lus  careless  mirth,  and  that  his  words 
Sound  Uke  the  echoes  of  our  saddest  fean  ? 
What  can  it  mean  ?  I  should  be  loth  to  think 
Some  factious  slave  had  tutor'd  him. 

KINO. 

It  partly  is, 
That  our  minds  piece  the  vacant  intervals 
Of  his  wild  words  with  their  own  fiishioning ; 
As  in  the  imagery  of  sommer  clouds, 
Or  coala  in  the  winter  fire,  idlers  find 
The  perfect  shadows  of  their  teeming  thoughts! 
And  partly,  that  the  terrors  of  the  time 
Are  sown  by  wvidering  Rumor  in  all  spirits  ; 


And  in  the  lightest  and  the  least,  may  best 
Be  seen  the  current  of  the  coming  wind. 

aUEEN. 

Your  brain  is  overwrought  with  these  deep  thooghti ; 

Come,  I  will  sing  to  you ;  let  us  go  try 

These  aire  fiom  Italy, — and  you  shall  see 

A  cradled  miniature  of  yourself  asleep, 

Stamp'd  on  tiie  heart  by  never^rring  love ; 

liker  than  any  Vandyke  ever  made, 

A  pattern  to  the  unborn  age  of  thee, 

Over  whose  sweet^beauty  I  have  wept  for  joy 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  should  weep  for  sorrow, 

Did  I  not  think  thnt  after  we  were  dead 

Our  fortunes  would  spring  high  in  him,  and  that 

The  cares  we  waste  upon  our  heavy  crown 

Would  make  it  light  and  glorious  as  a  wreath 

Of  heaven's  beams  for  his  dear  innocent  brow. 


KINO. 


Dear  Henrietta ! 

*  » 


SCENE  in. 


Hampden,  Pybi,  Ckomweli.,  and  the  younger  Vane. 

HAMPUEN. 

England,  fiuewell !  thou,  who  hast  been  my  cmdie, 

Shalt  never  be  my  dungeon  or  my  grave  ! 

I  held  what  I  inherited  in  thee. 

As  pawn  for  that  inheritance  of  freedom 

Which  thou  hast  sold  for  thy  despoiler's  smile : — 

How  can  I  call  thee  England,  or  my  country  f 

Does  the  wind  hold  ? 

VANE. 

The  vanes  sit  steady 
Upon  the  Abbey  towers.    The  silver  lightnings 
Of  the  evening  star,  spite  of  the  city's  smoke. 
Tell  that  the  north  wind  reigns  in  the  upper  air. 
Mark  too  that  flock  of  fleecy-winged  clouds 
Sailing  athwart  St  Margaret's. 

HAHFDEN. 

Hail,  fleet  herald 
Of  tempest !  that  wild  pilot  who  shall  guide 
Hearts  free  as  his,  to  realms  as  pure  as  thee. 
Beyond  the  shot  of  tyranny !    And  thou. 
Fair  star,  whose  beam  lies  on  the  wide  Atlantic, 
Athwart  its  aones  of  tempest  and  of  calm, 
Bright  as  the  path  to  a  beloved  home, 
O  light  us  to  the  isles  of  th'  evening  land ! 
Like  floating  Edens,  cradled  in  the  gUmmer 
Of  sunset,  through  the  distant  mist  of  years 
Tinged  by  departing  Hope,  they  gleam.  Lone  regions, 
Where  power's  poor  dupes  and  victims,  yet  have 

never 
Propitialed  the  savage  fear  of  kings 
With  purest  blood  of  noblest  hearts ;  wliose  dew 
Is  yet  unslain'd  with  tears  of  those  who  wake 
To  weep  each  day  the  wrongs  on  which  it  dawns ; 
Whose  sacred  silent  air  owns  yet  no  echo 
Of  formal  blasphemies ;  nor  impious  rites 
Wrest  man's  fi-ee  worship  from  the  God  who  loves, 
Towards  the  worm  who  envies  us  his  love ; 
Receive  thon  young  [  ]  of  Paradise. 

These  exiles  from  the  old  and  sinful  world ! 
This  glorious  clime,  this  firmament  whose  lights 
Dart  mitigated  influence  through  the  veil 
Of  pale  blue  atmosphere ;  whose  tears  keep  green 
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The  peTement  of  thii  moiit  all^feading  auth ; 
Thii  vapoioui  boriioii,  whose  dim  loiuid 
b  baslion*d  by  the  circumfluous  aea, 
Repelling  invamm  fiom  the  ncred  towen, 
PreMOD  upon  me  like  a  dungeon'i  grate, 
A  low  dark  roof,  a  damp  and  narrow  vault : 
The  mighty  univene  beoomei  a  cell 
Too  narrow  &t  the  loul  that  owns  do  maater. 

While  the  lothelieit  spot 
Of  thii  wide  prison,  England,  is  a  nest 
Of  cradled  peace  built  on  the  mountain-tops, 
To  which  the  eagl»«pirits  of  the  free, 
Which  tango  through  heayen  and  earth,  and 

the  storm 
Of  time,  and  gaxe  upon  the  light  of  truth. 
Return  to  brood  over  the  [     *  ]  thoughli 

That  cannot  die,  and  may  not  be  repelled. 


FRAGMENTS 
FROM  AN  UNFINISHED  DRAMA. 

Hi  came  like  a  dream  in  the  davm  of  life, 

He  fled  like  a  shadow  before  its  noon ; 
He  is  gone,  and  my  peace  is  tum'd  to  strife. 
And  I  wvnder  and  wane  like  the  weary  moon. 
O  sweet  Echo  wake, 
And  for  my  sake 
Make  answer  the  while  my  heart  shall  brsak ! 

But  the  heart  has  a  music  which  Echo's  lips. 

Though  tender  and  true,  yet  can  answer  not ; 
And  the  shadow  that  moves  in  the  soul's  eclipse 
Can  return  not  the  kiss  by  his  now  forgot ; 
Sweet  lips !  he  who  hath 
On  my  desolate  path 
Cast  the  darkness  of  absence  worse  than  death ! 


INDIAN. 

And  if  my  giief  should  still  be  dearer  to  me 
Tlian  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  beside. 
Why  would  yon  lighten  it  t — 

LAor. 

I  ofi^r  only 
That  which  I  aeek,  some  human  sjrmpathy 
In  this  mysterious  island. 

THE  INDIAN. 

Oh !  my  friend. 
My  sister,  ray  beloved !   What  do  I  say? 
My  brain  is  diny,  and  I  scarce  know  whether 
I  speak  to  thee  or  her.    Peace,  perturbed  heart! 
I  am  to  thee  only  as  thou  to  mine, 
Tlie  passing  wind  which  heals  the  blow  at  noon, 
And  may  abike  cold  into  the  breast  at  night, 
Tet  cannot  linger  where  it  soothes  the  most, 
Or  kng  soothe  could  it  linger.    But  yon  said 
Yon  also  loved. 

LADY.     . 

Leved.'  Oh,  I  love.    Methinks 
This  word  of  love  is  fit  for  all  the  workl, 
And  that  for  gentle  hearts  another  name 
Wonld  speak  of  gentler  tlKWghts  than  the  world 


LAOT. 

Oh !  would  that  I  oould  claim  enmptioii 
From  all  the  bitteraeas  of  that  sweet  nsaw! 
I  loved,  I  love,  and  when  I  love  no  more, 
Let  joys  and  grief  perish,  and  leave  deipeir 
To  ring  the  knell  of  youth.    He  stood  besde  nt, 
The  embodied  visioD  of  the  brightest  dresn. 
Which  like  a  dawn  benJds  the  day  of  life; 
The  shadow  of  his  pnaence  made  my  whU 
A  paradise.    All  fomiUar  things  he  loochU 
All  common  words  he  spoke,  became  to  me 
like  forms  and  sounds  of  a  diviner  worid. 
He  was  as  is  the  sun  in  his  fierce  youth, 
As  terrible  and  lovely  as  a  tempest ; 
He  came,  and  went,  and  left  me  whst  I  uk 
Alas !   Why  must  I  think  how  oft  we  two 
Have  sate  together  near  the  river  springs 
Under  the  green  pavilion  which  the  willow 
Spreads  on  the  floor  of  the  unbroken  fcootiiiL 
Strewn  by  the  nuralings  that  linger  then, 
Over  that  islet  paved  with  floweci  sod  mew, 
While  the  musk-rooe  leaves,  like  flskvof  cnnss 

snow, 
Shower'd  on  us,  and  the  dove  moom'd  in  the  piiSr 
Sad  prophetess  of  oonows  not  our  own. 

INDIAN. 

Your  breath  is  like  soft  music,  your  woidf  in 
The  echoes  of  a  voice  which  on  my  hesit 
Sleeps  like  a  melody  of  early  days. 
But  as  you  said— 

LADY. 

^  He  was  so  awfiil,  yet 

So  beautiful  in  mystery  and  tenor, 
Calming  me  as  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
Soothes  the  unquiet  sea : — and  yet  not  so. 
For  he  seem'd  stormy,  and  wodd  often  Men 
A  quenchless  sun  maskM  in  portentov  dottk; 
For  such  his  thoughts,  and  even  his  sctioni  were; 
But  he  was  not  of  them,  nor  they  of  him. 
But  as  they  hid  his  splendor  fiom  the  esrlfa. 
Some  said  he  was  a  man  of  blood  sod  peiiL 
And  steep'd  in  bitter  infamy  to  the  lija- 
More  need  wae  there  I  should  be  innocent. 
More  need  that  I  should  be  most  true  tod  kind. 
And  much  more  need  that  there  sbooU  be  feood  m 
To  share  remone,  and  scorn  and  solitude, 
And  all  the  ills  that  wait  on  those  who  do 
The  tasks  of  ruin  in  the  world  of  lift. 
He  fled,  and  I  have  foItoVd  him. 

.Feontory,  18S8. 


PRINCE  ATHANA8E, 
A  FRAGMENT. 

PAST  I. 

Thiee  was  a  youth,  who,  as  with  tofl  i*!  "J^ 
Had  grown  qmte  weak  and  gmy  befii*  »  a**' 
Nor  any  could  die  restleai  grieft  umvw 


I  have  bved. 

Tm  INDiAN. 

And  thou  lovest  not?  if  so. 
Young  as  thou  art,  thou  canrt  aflbid  to  weep. 


minvsl 

Which  bum»d  witUn  him,  witherinr  "P  k*^ 
And  goading  him,  like  fiends,  from  IsBd  » i»" 

Not  i»  the  kad  of  any  secret  cnne, 


For  naught  of  iU  his  heart  could  mki^' 
But  pity  and  wild  sorrow  for  the  Miaei^ 
Not  his  the  thirst  for  gkiry  or  oamnaDdf 
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Baffled  with  blart  of  hope<ooDsoiiiiiig  ihame ; 
Nor  evil  jojB  which  fire  the  vulgmr  breutt. 
And  qnench  in  ipeody  irooke  iti  fteble  dune, 

Had  left  within  hii  loul  iMr  dazk  imratt : 
NcNT  what  raligion  ftblei  of  the  grave 
Fear'd  her- Fhilaeophy*t  accepted  gueit 

For  none  than  he  a  purer  heart  could  have, 

Or  that  loved  good  more  ftr  itielf  alone; 

Of  DMight  in  heaven  or  earth  wai  he  the  slave. 

What  aorrow  deep^  imhadowy,  and  unknown, 
Sent  him,  a  hopeleai  wanderer,  throu^  mankind  f- 
If  with  a  human  ladnoM  be  did  groan. 

He  had  a  gentle  yet  atpiring  mind ; 
Just,  innocent,  with  varied  learning  fed ; 
And  each  a  glorious  consolation  find 

In  odien'  joy,  when  all  their  own  is  dead : 
He  loved,  and  labor'd  for  his  kind  in  grief, 
And  yet,  unlike  all  othen,  it  is  said. 

That  from  such  toil  he  never  found  relief: 
Although  a  child  of  fortune  and  of  power. 
Of  an  ancestral  name  the  orphan  chief. 

His  soul  had  wedded  wisdom,  and  her  dower 
Is  love  and  justice,  clothed  in  which,  he  sate 
Apart  flom  men,  as  in  a  lonely  tower. 

Pitying  the  tumult  of  their  dark  estate — 

Yet  even  in  youth  did  he  not  e*er  abuse 

The  strength  of  wealth  or  thought,  to  consecrate 

Those  folse  opinions  which  the  harsh  rich  use 
To  blind  the  world  ihey  fomish  for.  their  pride ; 
Nor  did  he  hold  from  any  man  his  dues, 

But  like  a  steward  in  honest  dealings  tried, 
With  those  who  toil'd  and  wept,  the  poor  and  wise 
His  riches  and  his  cares  he  did  divide. 

Fearless  he  was,  and  scorning  all  disguise, 

What  he  dared  do  or  think,  though  men  might  start, 

He  spoke  with  mild  yet  una  verted  eyes ; 

liberal  he  was  of  soul,  and  frank  of  heart. 
And  to  his  many  friends — all  loved  him  well — 
Whate'er  he  knew  or  felt,  he  would  impart, 

If  words  he  found  those  inmost  thoughts  to  tell ; 
If  not,  he  smiled  or  wept ;  and  his  weak  foes 
He  neither  spum*d  nor  bated :  though  with  fell 

And  mortal  hate  their  thousand  voices  rose. 
They  past  like  aimless  arrows  from  his  ear — 
Nor  did  his  heart  or  mind  its  portal  dose 

To  Uiose  or  them,  or  any  whom  life's  sphere 
May  comprehend  within  its  wide  army. 
What  sadness  made  that  vernal  spirit  sere  ? 

He  knew  not    'fhough  his  life,  day  after  day. 
Was  foiling  like  an  unreplenish'd  stream, 
Though  in  his  eyes  a  cloud  and  burthen  lay, 


Through  which  his  soul,  like  Veaper's  serene 
Piercing  the  chasms  of  ever*rising  clouds. 
Shone,  softly  burning ;  though  his  lipa  did 


Like, reeds  which  quiver  in  impetuoos  floods ; 
And  through  his  sleep,  and  o'er  each  waking  hour, 
Thoughts  after  thoughts,  unresting  multimdes, 

Were  driven  within  him,  by  some  secret  power. 
Which  bade  them  blase,  and  live,  and  roU  a&r, 
like  lin^ts  and  sounds,  from  haimted  tower  to  towe. 

Cer  castled  mountams  borne,  when  tempest's  war 

Is  levied  by  the  nigbtpcontending  winds, 

And  the  pale  dalesmen  Watch  with  eager  ear ; — 

Thou^  such  were  in  his  spirit,  as  the  fiends 
Which  wake  and  feed  on  ever-living  woe, — 
What  was  this  grieC  which  ne'er  in  other 


A  mirror  founds — ^he  knew  not — ^none  could  know  { 
But  on  whoe'er  might  question  him,  he  tum'd 
The  light  of  his  frank  eyes,  as  if  to  show 

He  knew  not  of  the  grief  within  that  bum'd. 
But  ask'd  forbearance  with  a  mournful  k»k; 
Or  spoke  in  words  from  which  none  ever  leam'd 

The  cause  of  his  disquietude ;  or  shook 
With  spasms  of  silent  passwn ;  or  tum'd  pale : 
So  that  his  friends  soon  rarely  undertook 

To  stir  his  secret  pain  without  avail  }— 

For  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  then,  perceived 

That  there  was  drawn  an  adamantine  veil 

Between  his  heart  and  niind,-~both  unrelieved 
Wrought  in  lus  brain  and  bosom  separate  strife. 
Some  said  Uiat  he  was  mad,  others  believed 

That  memories  of  an  antenatal  life 

Made  this,  where  now  he  dwelt,  a  penal  hell ; 

And  others  said  that  such  mysterious  grief 

From  God's  displeasure,  like  a  darkness,  fell 
On  souls  like  his,  which  own'd  no  higher  law 
Than  love ;  love  calm,  stedfest,  invincible 

By  mortal  fear  or  supernatural  awe ; 

And  others, — "  T  is  the  shadow  of  a  dream 

Which  the  veiFd  eye  of  memory  never  saw, 

**■  But  through  the  soul's  abyss,  like  some  dark  stream 
Through  shatter'd  mines  and  caverns  underground 
Rolls,  shaking  its  foundations ;  and  no  beam 

"  Of  joy  may  rise,  but  it  is  quench'd  and  drown'd 
In  the  dim  whirlpools  of  this  dream  obscure. 
Soon  iti  exhausted  waters  will  have  found 

"  A  lair  of  rest  beneath  thy  spirit  pure, 
O  Athanese ! — in  one  so  good  and  great. 
Evil  or  tumult  cannot  long  endure." 

So  spake  they :  idly  of  another's  state 
Babbling  vain  words  and  fond  philoai^y ; 
This  was  their  consolation ;  such  debate 
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Men  heU  with  one  anoiher ;  nor  did  he. 
Like  one  who  labon  widi  a  haman  woe^ 
Decline  this  talk ;  aa  if  its  theme  might  be 

Another,  Dot  himself,  he  to  and  fh> 

Question'^  and  canvaai'd  it  with  sabtlett  wit, 

And  none  but  those  who  loved  hiok  best  could  know 

That  which  he  knew  not,  how  it  gali'd  and  fait 
His  weary  mind,  this  convene  vain  and  cold ; 
For  like  an  eyeless  night-mare,  giief  did  sit 

Upon  his  being ;  a  snake  which  fold  by  ibid 
Press'd  out  the  lile  of  life,  a  clinging  fiend 
Which  dench'd  him  if  he  stirr'd  with  deadlier  hold ; 
And  so  his  grief  remain'd — ^let  it  remain — untold.* 


An  old  man  toiling  up,  a  wesiy  wight; 

And  soon  within  her  hospitable  hall 

She  saw  his  white  hairs  giittetiDgin  the  li^ 

Of  the  wood  fiie^  and  round  his  sboaUan  fttt,* 
And  his  wan  visage  aad  hia  witber'd  lusn 
Tet  calm  and  [  ]  and  m^ienical 

And  Athanaaa,  her  child,  who  must  have  bwa 
Then  three  yearn  old,  sata  oppuiie  and  pmi 


nuoMxirrii. 


PAHTO. 


FRAGIUNT  I. 


PMifCi  Athanase  had  one  beloved  friend. 

An  old,  old  man,  with  hair  of  silver  white, 

And  lips  where  heavenly  smiles  would  hang  and  blend 

With  his  wise  words ;  and  eyes  whose  arrowy  light 
l^one  like  die  reflex  of  a  thousand  minds. 
Ha  was  the  last  whom  superstitinn's  blight 

Had  spared  in  Greece— the  blight  that  erampe  and 

blinds,^- 
And  in  his  olive  bower  at  (Enoe 
Had  sate  from  earliest  youth.    Like  one  who  finds 

A  fertile  island  in  the  barren  sea. 

One  mariner  who  has  survived  his  mates 

Many  a  drear  month  in  a  great  ahip — so  he, 

li^th  sool-eustaining  songs,  and  sweet  debates 
Of  ancient  lore,  there  fed  his  lonely  being : — 
"  The  mind  becomes  that  which  it  contemplates," 

And  thus  Zonoras,  by  for  ever  seeing 

Their  bright  creations,  grew  like  wisest  men ; 

And  when  he  heard  the  crosh  of  nations  fleeing 

A  bloodier  power  than  ruled  thy  ruins  then, 
0  aacred  Hellas !  many  weary  years 
He  wander'd  till  the  path  of  Laian's  glen 

Was  graasigrovro— and  the  unrememher'd  tears 

Were  dry  in  Laian  for  their  honor'd  chief, 

Who  fell  in  Byiant,  pierced  by  Moslem  spears  :— 

And  as  the  lady  look'd  with  ftithful  grief 
From  her  high  lattice  o'er  the  rugged  path. 
Where  she  once  saw  that  horseman  toil,  with  brief 

And  blighting  hope,  who  with  the  news  of  death 
Struck  body  and  soul  as  with  a  mortal  blight. 
She  saw  beneath  the  chestnuts,  far  beneath, 


*  The  Author  was  purmiing  a  filler  development  of  the 
ideal  ebaracter  of  Athanase,  when  it  struck  him  that  in 
aa  attempt  at  extreme  refinement  and  analysis,  his  con- 
oeptioRi  mif  bt  be  betrayed  into  the  snuming  a  morbid 
character.  The  reader  will  judge  whether  he  is  a  loser 
«r  ^iner  by  this  diffldence.-gfaOof*  JVM«. 


Such  was  ZoDoras ;  and  as  daylight  finds 
An  amaranth  glittering  on  the  path  of  fioit. 
When  autumn  nights  have  nipt  all  weaker  kaoik 

Thus  had  his  age,  dark,  cold,  and  tempert-loit, 
Shone  truth  upon  Zodoibs  ;  and  he  filled 
From  fountains  pure,  nigh  overgrown  and  kst, 

The  spirit  of  Prince  Athanase,  a  child, 
With  soul-sustaining  songs  of  ancisat  kwe 
And  philosophic  wisdom,  clear  and  miU 

And  sweet  and  subtle  talk  they  evermore. 
The  pupil  and  master  shared ;  until, 
Sharing  the  tmdiminishaUe  store, 

The  youth,  as  shadows  on  a  gnussy  hill 
Outrun  the  winds  that  chase  them,  soon  ootrsfl 
His  teacher,  and  did  teach  with  native  skin 

Strange  truths  and  new  to  that  expeiienced  bbo; 
Still  they  were  friends,  as  few  have  ever  been 
Who  mark  the  extremea  of  life's  disondant  ipn. 

And  in  the  caverns  of  the  forest  green, 
Or  by  die  rocks  of  echoing  ocean  hoar, 
Zonoras  and  Prince  Athanase  were  seen 

By  summer  woodmen ;  and  when  winter^  w 
Sounded  o'er  eardx  and  sea  its  blast  of  wsT' 
The  Balearic  fisher,  driven  from  shore, 

Hanging  upon  the  peaked  wave  a6r, 

Then  saw  their  lamp  from  Irian's  tnrret  glssB- 

Piercing  the  stormy  darknea  like  a  star, 

Which  pours  beyond  the  sea  one  stedft*  bean, 
Whilst  all  the  constellations  of  the  sky 
Seem'd  wrecked.  'They  did  but  seen— 

For,  lo !  the  wintry  cloud?  are  all  gone  bf , 
And  bright  Arcturus  through  yon  pines  ii  gfe^i* 
And  fiir  o'er  southern  wav«,  immovably 

Belted  Orion  hangs — ^warm  tight  is  fknrinf 
From  the  young  moon  into  the  sunset's  d»aa^ 
"  O,  summer  night !  with  power  divine,  bei»*"W 


**  On  thine  ovm  bird  the  sweet  enthusiaio 
Which  overflows  in  notes  of  liquid  gladoA* 
Filling  the  sky  like  Ughtf  How  many  s     ' 
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**  Of  fevered  bnins,  oppran'd  with  giwf  and 
Wer»  Inll'd  by  tbee,  dalightfiil  nighlii^le ! 
And  thoM  mdt  wtirtm,  nnumnnng  a  gantle 


**■  And  the  ikr  agfamga  of  yon  piny  dalo 
Made  Tocal  by  tome  wind,  w«  ftial  not  hera/ 
I  bear  alone  what  nothing  may  avail 


"  To  lighten— a  ■trange  load !  "—No  human 
Heard  thia  lament;  bat  o'er  the  TiMge  wan 
Of  Athanaae,  a  ruffling  atmosphara 

Of  dnrk  emotion,  a  iwift  ihadow  ran. 
Like  wind  upon  some  ibrest-bawm'd  lake, 
Glasy  and  dark.— And  that  divine  old  man 


Beheld  hia  myttic  friend's  whole  being  shake, 
Even  where  its  inmost  depths  were  gidomiest — 
And  with  a  calm  and  measured  voice  he  spake, 

And  with  a  soft  and  equal  pressure,  prest 

That  cold  lean  hand : — "  Dost  thou  remember  yet 

When  the  curved  moon,  then  lingering  in  the  west, 

**  Paused  in  yon  waves  her  mighty  horns  to  wet, 
How  in  those  beams  we  walk*d,  half  resting  on  the 

sea? 
Tis  just  one  year— sure  thou  dost  not  ibrget— 

^  Then  Plato's  words  of  light  in  thee  and  ma 
linger'd  like  moonlight  in  the  moonless  east, 
For  we  had  just  then  read — thy  memory 

**  Is  fiuthful  now— die  story  of  the  feast; 

And  Agathon  and  Diotima  seem'd 

From  death  and  [  ]  released. 


nUOIOCNT  UI. 

TwAi  at  the  season  when  the  Earth  upsprings 
From  slumber,  as  a  sphered  angel's  child, 
l^iadowing  iti  eyes  with  green  and  golden  wings. 

Stands  up  before  iti  mother  bright  and  mild, 
Of  whose  soft  Toice  the  air  expectant  seems— 
So  stood  before  the  son,  which  shone  and  smiled 

To  see  it  rise  thus  joyous  from  its  dreams, 
The  fresh  and  radiant  Earth.     The  hoary  grove  ' 
Wai'd  green — and  flowers  bunt  forth  like  starry 
beams; — 

The  grass  in  the  wann  sun  did  start  and  move. 
And  sea>buds  burst  under  the  waves  serene . — 
How  many  a  one,  though  none  be  near  to  love. 

Loves  then  the  shade  of  his  own  soul,  half  seen 
In  any  mirror— or  the  spring's  young  minions, 
The  winged  leaves  amid  the  copses  green  ;— 

How  many  a  spirit  then  puts  on  the  (unions 
Of  ftncy,  and  outstrips  the  lagging  blast. 
And  his  own  steps— and  over  wide  dominions 

Sweeps  in  his  dream-drawn  chariot,  for  and  fast. 
More  fleet  than  storms — the  wnde  world  shrinks  below 
When  ivintcr  and  despondency  are  past 

3Q 


Twas  at  diis  season  that  Pance  Adianaaa 

Put  the  white  Alps — those  eagle-baiBing  mountrina 

Slept  in  their  stutnids  of  snow ; — ^beaide  the  wmya 

The  wateriUls  were  voiceless— for  their  fovntaiaa 
Were  changed  to  minea  of  sunlesa  crystal  now, 
Or  by  the  curdling  winds — ^like  braaen  wings 

Which  dang'd  akne  the  mountainli  maibltf  brow, 
Warp'd  into  adamantine  fretwork,  hung 
And  fill'd  with  fioaan  light  the  chMU  bekw. 


riAoiaurr  rv. 


Thou  art  the  wine  whoae  dnmkeonass  is  all 
We  can  desire,  O  Love !  and  happy  souls, 
Ere  from  thy  vine  the  leaves  of  autumn  foil, 

Catch  thee,  and  feed  flom  their  o'erflowing  bowls 
Thousands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial  dew , — 
Thou  art  the  radiance  which  where  ocean  roUs 

Invests  it ;  and  when  heavens  are  blue 
Thou  fillest  them ;  and  when  the  earth  is  foir. 
The  shadow  of  thy  moving  wings  imbue 

• 

Its  deserts  and  its  mountains,  till  they  wear 

Beauty  like  some  bright  robe ; — thou  ever  soaresi 

Among  the  towers  of  men,  and  as  soft  air 

• 

In  spring,  which  moves  the  unawaken'd  forest, 
Clothing  with  leaves  its  branches  bare  and  bleak, 
Thou  floatest  among  men ;  and  aye  imploreat 

That  which  from  Ihee  they  should  implore : — ^the  weak 
Alone  kneel  to  thee;  oBering  up  the  hearts 
The  strong  have  broken — ^yet  where  shall  any 

A  garment  whom  thou  clothest  not  ? 
MnrUne,  1817. 


MAZENGHl.' 

Oh  !  foster-nofse  of  man's  abandon'd  glory, 
Since  Athens,  its  great  mother,  sunk  in  splendor ; 
Thou  shadowest  forth  that  mighty  shape  in  story, 
As  ocean  its  wreck'd  fones,  severe  yet  tender : 
The  light-invested  angel  Poesy 
Was  drawn  from  the  dim  world  to  welcome  thee. 

And  thou  in  painting  didst  transcribe  all  taught 

By  loftiest  meditations ;  marble  knew 

The  sculptor's  fearless  soul — ^and  as  he  wrought. 

The  grace  of  his  own  power  and  freedom  grew. 

And  more  than  all,  heroic,  just,  sublime 

Thou  wert  among  the  folse — was  this  thy  crime  ? 

Yes ;  and  on  Pisa's  marble  walls  the  twine 
Of  direst  weeds  hangs  garlanded — the  snake 
Inhabits  iti  wreck'd  palaces ; — ^in  thine 
A  beast  of  subtler  venom  now  doth  make 
Its  lair,  and  sits  amid  their  glories  overthrown, 
And  thus  thy  victim's  fate  is  as  thine  own. 

*  This  ft'sgoient  refers  to  an  event,  told  in  Sismondi's 
Histoire  des  R^puMiques  Italiannes,  which  occarred  du- 
ring the  war  when  Florence  finally  subdued  Pisa,  and  re- 
duced it  to  a  province.  The  openinf  stanzas  are  addressed 
to  the  eonqucriof  city. 
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T%e  gweetort  flowen  «re  ever  frail  ai)d  nure. 
And  love  and  freedom  bloowm  but  to  wither; 
And  good  and  iU  like  vines  entangled  are. 
So  that  their  grapei  may  oft  he  pluetM  together  'i^ 
Divide  the  vintage  ere  thou  drink,  then  naifce 
Thy  heart  ngoioe  for  dead  filannghi'i  aak& 

No  record  of  his  crime  remains  in  story, 
But  if  the  morning  bright  as  evening  shone^ 
It  was  some  high  and  holy  deed,  by  glory 
Ponued  into  foigetfiilness,  whidi  won 
From  the  blind  crowd  he  made  aecure  and  free 
The  patriot's  meed,  tail,  death,  and  in&my. 

For  when  by  sound  of  trumpet  was  declared 
A  price  upon  his  life,  and  there  was  set 
A  penalty  of  blood  on  all  vdx>  shared 
So  much  of  water  with  him  as  might  wet 
His  lips,  w^ch  speech  divided  not — ^he  went 
Alone,  as  you  may  guess,  to  baniahment 

Amid  the  mountains,  like  a  hunted  beast, 
He  hid  himself  and  hunger,  cold,  and  toU, 
Month  after  month  endured ;  it  was  a  feast 
Whene'er  he  found  those  globes  of  deep-red  gold 
Which  in  the  woods  the  stxawbeiry-tiee  doth  bear, 
Suspended  in^  their  emerald  atmosphere. 


And  in  the  roofless  huts  of  vast 

Deserted  by  the  foveretricken  serf) 

All  overgrown  with  reeds  and  long  rank  giassus, 

And  hillocks  heap'd  of  mo»>ihwoven  turf. 

And  where  the  huge  and  speckled  aloe  made 

Rooted  in  stones,  a  broad  and  pointed  shade. 

He  housed  himself.    Tliere  is  a  point  of  strand 
Near  Vada's  tower  and  town ;  and  on  one  ride 
The  treacherous  marrii  divides  it  from  the  land, 
Shadow'd  by  pine  and  ilex  foresti  wide. 
And  on  the  other  creeps  eternally. 
Through  muddy  weeds,  the  shallow,  sullen 
NtqUa,  181& 


THE  WOODMAN  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

A  wooOMAN  whose  rough  heart  was  out  of  tune 
(I  think  such  hearts  yet  never  came  to  good) 
Hated  to  hear,  under  the  staxs  or  moon. 

One  nightingale  in  an  interfluoos  wood 
Satiate  the  hungry  dark  with  melody ; — 
And  as  a  vale  is  water'd  by  a  flood. 

Or  as  the  moonlight  fills  the  open  sky 
Struggling  with  darkness— as  a  tuberose 
Peoples  some  Indian  dell  with  scents  which  lie 

like  clouds  above  the  flower  from  which  they  roae, 
The  singing  of  that  happy  nightingale 
In  diis  sweet  forest,  from  the  golden  dose 

Of  evening,  till  the  star  of  dawn  may  fidU 
Was  interftised  upon  the  silentness ; 
The  folded  roses  and  the  violets  pale 

Heard  her  within  their  slumbers,  the  abyss 
Of  heaven  with  all  its  planets ;  the  dull  ear 
Of  the  night-cradled  earth  ;  the  loneliness 


Of  the  circumfluous  waters, — every  ephere 
And  every  flower  and  beam  and  (doud  and  mti^ 
And  every  wind  of  the  mute  atmoaphere. 

And  every  beast  streteh'd  in  its  rugged  cave,     j 
And  every  bird  lull*d  on  its  mossy  bough. 
And  every  silver  moth  fresh  from  the  grave. 

Which  is  ite  cradle— ever  from  below 
Aspiring  like  one  who  loves  too  foir,  too  for 
To  be  consumed  within  the  purest  glow 

Of  one  serene  and  unapproached  atar. 
As  If  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  light. 
Unconscious,  as  some  human  lovers  are. 

Itself  how  low,  how  high  beyond  all  height 
The  heaven  where  it  would  perish ! — and  eveiy  in 
Hiat  worshipp'd  in  the  tem|^e  of  the  night 

Was  awed  into  delight,  and  by  the  charm 

Girt  as  with  an  interminaUe  aone. 

Whilst  that  sweet  bird,  whose  muric  was  a  atom 

Of  sound,  shook  forth  the  dull  oblivioo 
Out  of  their  dreams ;  harmony  became  love 
In  every  soul  but  one — 


And  so  fliis  man  retum*d  with  axe  and  saw 
At  evening  close  from  killing  the  tall  treen. 
The  aoul  of  whom  by  nature's  gentle  law 

Was  each  a  wood-nymph,  and  kept  ever  green 
The  pavement  and  the  roc^  of  the  wild  oopw. 
Chequering  the  sunlight  of  the  blue  serene 


With  jagged  leaves,  and  fitxn  the  forest  lopi 
Singing  the  winds  to  sleep— or  weeping  oft 
Fast  showers  of  aerial  wateMlrops 

Into  their  mother's  bosom,  sweet  and  soft. 
Nature's  pure  tears  which  have  no  bittemeei  ,'— 
Around  the  cradles  of  the  birds  aloft 

They  spread  themaelves  into  the  loveKne* 
Of  fon-like  leaves,  and  over  pallid  floweit 
Hang  like  moist  clouds  .—or,  where  high  bnBcha 
kim. 

Make  a  green  space  among  the  silent  bowen. 
Like  a  vast  fone  in  a  metropolis. 
Surrounded  by  the  columns  and  the  towei* 

All  overwrought  with  branch-like  trsceritf 
In  which  there  is  religion — and  the  mule 
Persuasion  of  unkindled  melodies. 

Odors  and  gleams  and  murmufs,  which  ^  ^^ 
Of  the  blind  pilot^pirit  of  the  blast 
StiiB  as  it  sails,  now  gmve  and  now  soote, 

Wakening  the  leaves  and  waves  ere  it  has  P*^ 
To  such  brief  unison  as  on  the  biain 
One  tone,  which  never  can  recur,  hsi  oA 


One  accent  never  to  return  again. 
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^   "  TO  THE  MOON. 

i^t^^     Akt  tbou  pale  tat  weuineai 

Qf  climbing  heaven,  and  gaang  on  the  earth, 
J  ^  .^  ■     Wandering  compankmlea 
^.^^  Among  the  itaia  diat  have. a  diflerant  births— 
, -^.Tid  ever  changing,  like  a  jojrleHi  eye 
'  "^lat  finda  no  olgect  worth  in  constancy  f 


■  v'.^ 


t>i ;.« 


-  flr 


r^.T 


■r'i- 


80NG  FOR  TASSa 

I  LOVKD— alaa!  our  life  ia  love ; 

Bat  when  we  ceaae  to  breathe  and  move, 

I  do  auppoee  love  oeaaea  too. 

I  thought,  but  not  as  now  I  do. 

Keen  thou^ti  and  bright  of  linked  lone. 

Of  all  that  men  had  thought  befiire. 

And  all  that  nature  ahovn^  and  moce. 

And  atill  I  love,  and  itiU  I  think. 
But  atiangely,  for  my  heart  can  drink 
The  dregi  of  such  despair,  and  live. 
And  love;  [  ] 

And  if  I  think,  my  thoughla  come  ftst, 
I  mix  the  present  with  the  past. 
And  each  seems  uglier  than  the  last 


Sometimes  I  see  beibre  me  flee 

A  silver  spirif a  Ibrm,  like  thee, 

O  Leonora,  and  I  sit 

[  ]  stiU  watching  it, 

Till  by  the  grated  casement*s  ledge 

It  fadei^  with  Stach  a  sigh,  as  sedge 

Breathes  o'er  the  breesy  streamlet's  edgeu 


EFITAFH. 

Tflxn  are  two  friends  whose  lives  were  ondivided. 
So  let  their  memory  be^  now  they  have  glided 
Under  the  grave ;  let  not  their  bones  be  parted* 
For  their  two  hearts  in  life  were  singleJiearted. 


THE  WANING  MOON. 

And  Ifte  a  dying  lady,  lean  and  pale. 
Who  totters  ferth,  wrapt  in  a  gauzy  veil. 
Out  of  her  chamber,  led  by  the  insane 
And  feeble  wanderings  of  her  ftding  brun. 
The  moon  arose  up  in  the  murky  earth, 
A  white  and  shapeless  mass. 
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The  ihart  career  of  John  Keats  was  marked  by 
the  development  of  powers  which  have  been  rarely 
•zhibited  in  one  at  so  immattued  an  age.  He  had 
but  just  completed  his  twenty-fborth  year  when 
iw  was  snatched  away  fifom  the  world,  and  an  end 
pot  tba  ever  to  a  genius  of  a  lofty  and  nonrel  order. 
Certain  party  critics,  who  made  it  their  object  to 
laeeraie  the  leelings,  and  endeavor  to  pat  down  1^ 
vitnperatian  and  misplaced  ridicnle  every  eiFort 
which  emanated  not  from  their  own  servile  de- 
pendants or  ftUowers,  foriously  attacked  the  wri- 
tings of  Keats  on  their  appearance.  Their  promise 
of  greater  excellence  was  nnqnestianable,  their 
beaoties  were  obvions, — ^bot  so  also  were  defects, 
which  might  easily  be  made  available  ibr  an  attack 
open  the  anthor ;  and  which  certain  writers  of  the 
Qnarterly  Review  instantly  seized  upon  to  gratify 
party  malice, — ^not  against  the  author  so  much  as 
against  his  friends.  The  unmerited  abuse  poured 
taptm  Keate  by  this  periodical  work  is  supposed  to 
have  hastened  his  end,  which  was  slowly  ap- 
proaching when  the  criticism  befbre-mentioned 
appeared. 

This  original  and  singular  example  of  poetical 
genius  was  of  humble  descent,  and  was  born  in 
MoorfieUs,  London,  October  29, 1796,  at  a  livery. 
stables  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand&ther. 
He  received  a  classical  education  at  Enfield,  under 
a  Mr.  Clarke,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mood,  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton.  The  son  of  his 
schoohnsster  Clarke  enconi^aged  the  first  germs  of 
the  poetieal  fiumlty  which  he  early  observed  in  the 
yooiig  poet,  and  introduced  him  to 'Mr.  Leigh 
Hnnt,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the  means  of 
his  introduction  to  the  public.  Keats  was  an  indi- 
vidual of  extreme  sensitivcnesB,  so  that  he  would 
betray  emotion  even  to  tears  on  hearing  a  noble 
action  recited,  or  at  the  mention  of  a  glowing 
thoagfat  or  one  of  deep  pathos :  yet  both  his  moral 
and  personal  courage  were  above  all  suspicion. 
His  health  was  always  delicate,  fi>r  he  had  been 
a  seven  months*  child;  and  it  appears  that  the 
syn^frtoras  of  premature  decay,  or  rather  of  fragile 
vitality,  were  kmg  indicated  by  his  organisation, 
beftre  oonsumptton  decidedly  displayed  itself. 

The  juvenile  productions  of  Keats  were  pub- 
lislied  in  1817,  the  author  being  at  that  time  in 
his  twenty-first  year.  His  favorite  sojourn  appears 
to  ham  been  Hunpstead,  the  h)Galitie8  of  which 
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viUage  were  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  abstractions, 
and  the  prompters  of  many  of  his  best  poetical 
productions :  most  of  his  personal  friends,  too,  re- 
aided  in  the  neighborhood.  His  first  published 
volume,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  was  not 
above  mediocrity,  contained  passages  and  lines  of 
rare  beauty.  His  political  sentimento  differing 
from  those  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  being  manly 
and  independent,  were  sins  never  to  be  forgiven ; 
and  as  in  that  party  work  literary  judgment  was 
always  dealt  out  according  to  political  congeniali- 
ty of  feeling,  vrith  the  known  serviHty  of  ite  wri- 
ters,  an  author  like  Keats  had  no  chance  of  being 
judged  fiurly.  He  was  firiendless  and  unknown, 
and  could  not  even  attract  notice  to  a  just  com- 
plaint if  he  appealed  to  the  public,  fitnn  his  being 
yet  obscure  as  an  author.  This  Giffiird,  the  editor 
of  the  Quarterly,  well  knew,  and  poured  his  nuu 
Hgnity  upon  his  unoffending  victim  in  proportioD 
as  he  was  conscious  of  the  want  of  power  in  the 
object  of  his  attack  to  resist  it  A  scion  of  nobility 
might  have  scribbled  nonsense  and  been  certain 
of  applause ;  but  a  singular  genius  springing  up 
by  ite  own  vitality  in  an  obscure  comer,  was  by 
all  means  to  be  crushedv— ^iffivd  had  been  a  cob- 
bler, and  the  son  of  the  livery-stable-keeper  was 
not  worthy  of  his  critical  toleration !  Thus  it  al- 
ways is  with  those  narrow-minded  persons  who 
rise  by  the  force  of  accident  fh)m  vulgar  obscu- 
rity :  they  cannot  tolerate  a  brother,  much  less  su- 
periw  power  or  genius  in  that  brother.  On  the 
publication  of  Keato's  next  work,  **  Endymion,** 
GifFord  attacked  it  with  all  the  bitterness  of  which 
his  pen  was  capable,  and  did  not  hesitate,  befi>re 
he  saw  the  work,  to  announce  his  intention  of 
doing  so  to  the  publisher.  Keate  had  endeavored, 
as  much  as  was  consistent  with  independent  feel- 
ing, to  conciliate  the  critics  at  large,  as  may  be 
observed  in  his  preface  to  that  poem.  He  merited 
to  be  treated  with  indulgence,  not  wounded  by  the 
envenomed  shafts  of  political  animosity  for  literary 
errors.  His  book  abounded  in  passages  of  true 
poetry,  which  were  of  course  passed  over ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cowardice  or  the 
cruelty  of  the  attock  upon  it,  most  deserve  execnu 
tion.  Of  great  sensitiveness,  as  already  observed, 
and  his  fiwne  already  touched  by  a  mortal  dis- 
temper, he  Ibh  his  hopes  withered,  and  his  at- 
tempte  to  obtain  honorable  public  notice  in  his 
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own  scantily  allotted  dayt  irastrated.  He  was 
never  to  see  his  honorable  ftme :  this  preyed  upon 
hie  spint  and  hastened  iiis  end,  as  has  been  alrea- 
dy noticed-  The  third  and  last  of  his  works  was 
the  little  Yolnine  (his  best  work)  containing  **  La^ 
mia,"  ••  Isabella,"  "The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,"  and 
«*  Hyperion." — ^That  he  was  not  a  finished  writer, 
most  be  conceded ;  that,  like  Kcemer  in  Germany, 
he  gave  rich  promise  ralher  than  matured  fruit, 
may  be  granted;  but  they  must  indeed  be  ill 
judges  of  genius  who  avs  not  delighted  with  what 
he  left,  and  do  not  see  thai,  had  he  lived,  he  might 
have  worn  a  wreath  of  renown  which  time  would 
not  easily  have  withered.  His  was  indeed  an  **  un- 
toward fiOe,"  as  Byron  obseiVes  of  him  in  the 
eleventh  canto  of  **  Don  Juan." 

For  several  years  befiire  his  death,  Keats  had 
felt  that  the  disease  which  preyed  upon  him  was 
mortal, — that  the  agents  of  decay  were  at  work 
upon  a  body  too  imperfectly  organized,  or  too 
feebly  constructed  to  sustain  long  the  fire  of  exist- 
enoe.  He  had  neglected  his  own  health  to  attend 
a  brother  on  his  death-bed,  when  it  would  have 
been  fiir  more  prudent  that  he  had  recollected  it 
was  necessary  he  should  take  care  of  himself* 
Under  the  bereavement  of  this  brother  he  was 
combating  his  keen  feelings,  when  the  Zoilus  of 
the  Quarterly  so  ferociously  attacked  him.  The 
excitement  of  spirit  was  too  much  for  his  frame  to 
sustain ;  and  a  blow  fimn  another  quarter,  coming 
about  tlie  same  time,  shook  him  so  much,  that  he 
told  a  friend  with  tears  **  his  heart  was  breaking." 
— ^He  was  now  persuaded  to  try  the  climate  of 
Italy,  the  refuge  of  those  who  have  no  more  to 
hope  for  in  their  own ;  but  which  is  oomnKmly  de- 
layed until  the  removal  only  leads  the  traveller  to 
the  tomb.  Thither  he  went  to  die.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Severn,  an  artist  of  considerable 
talent,  well  known  since  in  Rome.  Mr.  Severn 
was  a  valuable  and  attached  friend  of  the  poet; 
and  they  went  first  to  Naples,  and  thence  journey- 
ed to  Rome, — where  Keats  closed  his  eyes  on  the 
world  (HI  the  24th  of  February,  1831.  He  wished 
ardently  for  death  before  it  came.  The  springs  of 
vitality  were  left  nearly  dry  long  before ;  his  lin- 
gering as  he  did  astonished  his  medical  attendants. 
His  sufferings  were  great,  but  he  was  all  resigns^ 
tion.  He  said,  not  long  before  he  died,  that  he 
"  felt  the  fiowers  growing  over  him." 

On  the  examination  of  his  body,  ^osf  nuniemt 
by  his  physicians,  they  found  that  life  rarely  so 
long  tenanted  a  body  shattered  as  his  was :  his 
lungs  were  well-nigh  annihilated. — ^His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Protestants 
at  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  of  Caaus  Ces- 
tius,  near  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  where  a  white 
marble  tombstone,  bearing  the  fijiQowing  inscrip^ 
ticsi,  surmounted  by  a  lyre  in  basao  re^isDo,  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  ;— 


Tliis  Grave 
oootains  all  that  was  SBorttl 

of  a 

YOUNG  ENGUBH  POET. 

wfao, 

OB  his  death-bed, 

in  the  bitternesi  of  bia  heart 

at  tlw  malkiottB  power  of  his 


these  words  to  be  engraved  on 
BsasLUBon 

WHOSS  lUMB  WAS  WSIT  »  WATIft. 

Feb.  S4th,  1821. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  young  poet  indicatipd 
his  character.  Sensibility  was  predomimmt,  bol 
there  w^  no  deficiency  of  power.  His  features 
were  well-defined,  and  delicately  snsoqitible  of 
every  impression.  His  eyes  were  large  and  dark, 
but  his  cheeks  were  sunk,  and  his  &De  pale  when 
he  was  tranquil  His  l^Air  was  of  a  brawn  ookr, 
and  curled  naturally.  His  head  was  snail,  and 
set  upon  broad  high  shoulders,  and  a  body  dispro- 
portionately large  to  his  lower  limbe,  which,  how- 
ever,  were  weU-made.  His  stature  was  kiw ;  and 
his  hsnds,  says  a  friend  (fifr.  L.  Hunt),  were 
&ded,  having  prominent  veins— wfaidi  he  wooH 
look  upon,  and  pronounce  to  belong  to  one  wlw 
had  seen  fifty  years.  His  temper  was  of  the  gen- 
tlest description,  and  he  felt  deeply  aB  &.vofs  eon- 
ferred  upon  him:  in  fiu^  he  was  one  of  those 
marked  and  rare  characters  wiiich  genioe  stamps 
firom  their  birth  in  her  own  mould;  and  whoae 
early  consignment  to  the  tomb  has,  it  is  most 
probable,  deprived  the  world  of  works  caleolaled 
to  delight,  if  not  to  astonish  mankind— of  pffodne- 
tions  to  which  every  congenial  qiirit  and  kind 
quality  of  the  human  heart  would  have  done 
homage,  and  confessed  the  power.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  such  promise  should  have  been  so 
prematurely  blighted. 

Scattered  through  the  writings  of  Keats  wiD 
be  found  passages  wl^ch  come  home  to  eveiy 
bosom  aUve  to  each  nobler  and  kindUer  leeHng  of 
the  human  heart  There  is  much  in  them  to  be 
corrected,  much  to  be  altered  for  the  better ;  but 
there  are  sparkling  gems  of  the  first  lustre  every- 
where to  be  found.  It  is  strange,  that  in  dvilind 
societies  writings  should  be  judged  of,  not  by  their 
merits,  but  by  the  faction  to  which  their  anthor 
belongs,  though  their  productions  may  be  solely 
confined  to  subjects  the  most  remcAe  fiiom  contio 
versy.  In  England,  a  party-man  must  yield  op 
every  thing  to  the  opinions  and  dogmatism  of  his 
caste.  He  must  reject  truths,  pervert  reason,  mis. 
represent  all  things  coming  firom  an  opponent  of 
another  creed  in  religion  or  politics.  Such  a  stste 
of  virulent  and  lamentable  narrow-mindedness,  is 
the  most  certain  that  can  exist  fiir  blighting  the 
tender  blossoms  of  genius,  and  blasting  the  imio- 
cent  and  virtuous  hopes  of  the  young  aapiiant  af- 
ter honest  ftme.   It  is  not  necessary  that  a  young 
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and  ardent  mind  avow  principlef  hoitile  to  thoie 
who  tet  ap  for  its  enemies — ^if  he  be  but  the  friend 
of  a  friend  openly  opposed  to  them,  it  is  enough ; 
mnd  the  wont  is,  that  the  hostility  displayed  is 
neither  limited  by  truth  and  candor,  sound  princi- 
pies  of  criticism,  humanity,  or  honorable  feeling : 
it  fights  with  all  weapons,  in  the  dark  or  in  the 
light,  by  craft,  or  in  any  mode  to  obtain  its  bitter 
objects.  The  critics  who  hastened  the  end  of 
Keats,  had  his  works  been  set  before  them  as  being 
those  of  an  unknown  writer,  would  have  acknow- 
ledged  their  talent,  and  applauded  where  it  was 
due,  for  their  attacks  upon  him  were  not  made 
lirom  lack  of  judgment,  but  from  wilf\il  hostility. 
One  knows  not  how  to  characterise  such  demoniac 


cal  insincerity.  Keflls  belonged  to  a  school  of 
politics  which  they  from  their  ambush  anathema, 
tized: — hence,  and  hence  alone,  their  malice  to- 
wards him. 

Keats  was,  as  a  poet,  like  a  rich  frnittree  which 
the  gardener  has  not  pruned  of  its  luxuriance : 
time,  had  it  been  allotted  him  by  Heaven,  would 
have  seen  it  as  trim  and  rich  as  any  brother  of  the 
garden.  It  is  and  will  ever  be  regretted  by  the 
readers  of  his  works,  that  he  lingered  no  longer 
among  living  men,  to  bring  to  perfection  what  he 
meditated,  to  contribute  to  British  literature  a 
greater  name,  and  to  delight  the  lovers  of  true 
poetry  with  the  rich  melody  of  his  musically  em- 
bodied thoughts. 
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EiOifiitifon; 

A  POETIC  ROMANCE. 


mSCRIBBD  TO  THB  MBMORT  OF  THOMAS  GHATTBRTOK. 


Tlw  ■tvetetad  wttn  of  ui  Aatlqit  Bong. 


PREFACE. 


Knowing  widun  myialf  the  manner  in  which  diii 
Poem  hM  been  pioduced,  it  u  nol  witfatwt  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  I  make  it  public. 

What  manner  I  mean,  will  be  quite  elear  to  the 
rettder,  who  muet  Mxm  perceive  great  inexperience, 
immaturity,  and  eveiy  error  denoting  a  ftveriah  at> 
tempt,  rather  than  a  deed  accompliahed.  The  two 
firrt  hooka,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  aenaible 
are  not  of  nidi  ocHnpletion  at  to  wanant  their  paenng 
the  preai ;  nor  ihould  they,  if  1  thought  a  year'a  cae* 
ligation  would  do  them  any  good ; — it  will  not ;  the 
Ibondationfl  are  too  sandy.  It  iijuit  that  thia  youngster 
■hoold  die  away :  a  sad  thought  ibr  me,  if  I  had  not 
some  hope  that  while  it  ia  dwindling  I  may  be  plo^ 
ling,  and  fitting  myaelf  Ibr  venea  fit  to  live. 

Thia  may  be  speaking  too  prsaumptnooaly,  and 
may  deaerve  a  punishment :  but  no  ieeling  man  will 
be  forward  to  inflict  it :  he  will  leave  me  alone,  with 
the  conviction  that  there  is  not  a  fiercer  hell  than  the 
fiulurs  in  a  great  object  Thia  ia  not  written  with 
the  leaat  atom  of  purpose  to  Ibreatall  criticiama  of 
couise,  but  from  the  desire  I  have  to  conciliate  men 
who  are  competent  to  look,  and  who  do  look  with  a 
jealous  eye,  to  the  honor  of  English  litemture. 

The  imaginatMn  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  die  ma- 
ture imagination  of  a  man  is  healthy ;  but  there  is  a 
space  of  life  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  fer* 
ment,  the  character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  un- 
certain, the  ambition  thick*flighted :  thence  proceed 
mawkishness,  and  all  the  thouaand  bitters  which 
those  men  I  speak  of,  must  necessarily  taste  in  going 
over  the  feUowing  pages. 

I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the 
beautiful  mythofegy  of  Greece,  and  dulled  its  bright- 
ness: for  I  wish  to  try  once  mofOf  befora  I  bid  it 
ferewelL 


Tnoifiioimi,  AfrU  10, 1618. 


ENDTMION. 


BOOKL 

A  THiifO  of  beenty  ia  a  joy  for  ever: 

Its  lovelineai  ineieasas ;  it  will  never 

ftss  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  drsems,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  th'  inhuman  deaHh 

Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er^arken*d  ways 

Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of  aU, 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 

From  oar  dark  spirits    Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 

Tnm  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 

For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  dafibdils 

With  the  green  world  they  bve  in ;  and  clear  rilla 

That  for  diemselves  a  cooling  covert  make 

'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid-forest  brake. 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  ftir  musk-rose  blooms: 

And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 

We  have  imagined  for  the  migfaty  dead ; 

All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read : 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 

Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  emences 
For  one  short  hour;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  sel£  so  does  the  moon. 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite. 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  &0t, 
That,  whether  there  be  shin^,  er  gh»m  o'eicast, 
lliey  always  must  be  with  ui,  or  we  die. 
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Theraibre,  His  with  full  happinev  that  I 
Will  trace  the  itoiy  of  Endymion. 
The  veiy  monc  uf  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleonnt  icene 
Is  growing  fresh  before  me  as  the  green 
Of  our  own  valleys :  so  I  will  begin 
Now  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city's  din ; 
Now  while  the  early  buddeis  are  just  new, 
And  run  in  mazes  of  the  youngest  hue 
About  old  ibresti ;  while  the  willow  trails 
Its  delicate  ambers  and  the  dairy  paib 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.    And,  as  the  year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks,  1*11  smoothly  steer 
My  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours, 
With  streams  that' deepen  freshly  into  bowers. 
Many  and  many  a  vene  I  hope  to  write. 
Before  die  daisies,  vermeil  rimm*d  and  white. 
Hide  in  deep  herbage ;  and  ere  yet  the  bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas, 
I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary. 
See  it  half  finish'd :  but  let  Autumn  bold, 
With  univenal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 
Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 
And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness: 
There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly  drev 
My  uncertain  path  with  green,  that  I  may  speed 
Earily  onwaxd,  Itmough  flowers  and  weed. 


Upon  the  sides  of  Latmos  was  outspread 
A  migh^  forest ;  for  the  moist  earth  fod 
So  plenteoosly  all  weed>hidden  roots 
Into  o'eihanging  boughs,  and  precious  fruite 
And  it  had  gloomy  shades,  sequester'd  deep* 
Where  no  man  went ;  and  if  from  shepheni's  keep 
A  lamb  stray'd  for  adown  those  inmost  glens, 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens 
Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  viith  content. 
Over  the  hills  at  eveiy  nightfoll  went 
Among  the  shepherds  't  was  believed  ever, 
That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did  sever 
From  the  white  flock,  but  pass'd  unwoiried 
By  any  wolf,  or  pard  with  prying  bead. 
Until  it  came  to  some  uofooted  plains 
Where  fod  the  herds  of  I^ :  ay,  great  his  gains 
Who  thus  one  lamb  did  lose.  Paths  there  were  many, 
Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fonny. 
And  ivy  banks ;  all  leading  pleasantly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 
Of  turf  and  slanting  branches :  who  could  toll 
The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above. 
Edged  round  with  dark  tree-tops  f  through  which  a 

dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  too 
A  little  cloud  would  move  acroas  the  blue. 


Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  budded  newly ;  and  the  dew 
Had  taken  foiry  fantasies  to  straw 
Daisies  upcm  the  sacred  sward  last  eve. 
And  so  the  dawned  light  in  pomp  receive. 
For  'twas  the  mom :  Apollo's  upward  fire 
Made  every  eastern  ckrad  a  silvery  pyre 


Of  faiigfatBess  so  unsuUied,  that  therein 
A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 
Obtivion,  and  melt  oat  his  essence  fine 
Into  the  winds :  raiiMcented  eglantine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  weD-wooing 
The  lark  was  lost  in  him ;  cold  sprin^i  had  rmi 
To  warm  their  chilliest  babbles  in  the  gnss ; 
Man's  vdce  was  on  the  mountains;  and  ^  taam 
Of  nature's  lives  and  wonders  pulsed  tenfeU, 
To  feel  this  sunrise  and  its  j^ories  old. 

Now  while  the  silent  workings  of  die  dawn 
Were  busiest,  into  that  selfsame  lawn 
An  suddenly,  with  joyful  cries,  Ihoe  sped 
A  troop  of  little  children  gailanded ; 
Who,  gathering  round  the  altar,  seem'd  to  piy 
Earnestly  round  as  wishing  to  espy 
Some  folk  of  holiday:  nor  had  they  wailed 
For  many  moments,  ere  tfadr  ears  were  salad 
With  a  foint  breath  of  music,  which  ev*n  tfaso 
FiU'd  out  its  voice,  and  died  away  again. 
Within  a  little  space  again  it  gave 
hs  airy  swellings,  with  a  gentle  wave. 
To  lightphung  leaves,  in  smootheat  eclioea  bnakiag 
Through  copse^dad  va]leys<— ere  their  death,  o'ci 

*skiog 
Hie  surgy  murmurs  of  the  hmely  see. 


And  now,  as  deep  into  the  wood  ai 
Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye,  there  glimmer'd  light 
Fair  feces  and  a  rush  of  garments  whtt^ 
Plamer  and*plainer  showing,  till  at  last 
Into  the  widest  alley  they  all  past. 
Making  directly  for  the  woodland  alter. 
O  kindly  muse !  let  not  my  ti'eak  tongoe  fther 
In  telling  of  this  goodly  company. 
Of  their  old  piety,  and  of  their  glee : 
But  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head,  and  presen|ly  urunew 
My  soul ;  that  I  may  dare,  in  wayfiuixq^ 
To  stamroor  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  dng. 

Leading  the  way,  young  damseb  danced  akng. 
Bearing  the  burden  oif  a  shepherd's  song ; 
Each  having  a  white  wicker  over>brimm'd 
With  April's  tender  younglings :  next,  well  tmna'd. 
A  crowd  of  shepherds  with  as  sunburnt  hiohs 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books ; 
Such  as  sat  listening  round  Apdlo's  pipe» 
When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  ripe. 
Let  his  divinity  o'erflowing  die 
In  music,  through  the  vales  of  llieaBaly : 
Some  idly  tiail'd  their  sheep-hooka  on  the  groandr 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  soood 
With  eboU'tipped  flutes :  dose  after  these. 
Now  coming  fiom  beneath  the  forfst  trees, 
A  venerable  priest  fiiU  soberly. 
Begirt  with  mimsteiisg  looks :  alway  his  eye 
Stedfost  upon  the  matted  turf  he  kepi. 
And  after  him  his  sacred  vestmeote  swept 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase,  miDt-wbiiSr 
Of  mingled  wine,  outeparkling  generous  light; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  basket  fiiU 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searrhing  eye  could  cul): 
Wild  thjrme,  and  valley-lilies  wUter  still 
Than  Leda*s  love,  and  cresses  fiom  the  lilL 
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Hn  1^  head,  ciown'd  with  beechen  wreath, 

Seem'd  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teath 

Of  winter  boar.   Then  came  another  erowd 

Of  ahepherdi,  lifting  in  due  time  aloud 

Their  ehare  of  the  ditty.    AAer  them  appear'd, 

Up-firflowM  hy  a  multitude  that  rear'd 

Their  voioea  to  the  clouds,  a  ikir  wrought  car 

Eaaily  rolling  io  as  icarce  to  mar 

The  freedom  of  three  steeds  of  dapple  btown : 

Who  stood  therein  did  seem  of  grral  renown 

Among  the  throng.    His  youth  was  folly  blown. 

Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown  { 

And,  fi>r  those  simple  times,  his  garroenla  were 

A  chieftain  king's :  beneath  his  breast,  half  bare. 

Was  hung  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 

His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 

A  smile  was  on  his  countenance ;  he  seemM, 

To  common  Uxiken-on,  like  one  who  dieam'd 

Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian : 

But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could  aean 

A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip, 

And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip 

Through  his  ibigotten  hands:  then  would  they  sigh. 

And  think  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlets'  cry. 

Of  logs  piled  solemnly. — ^Ah,  well-a-day. 

Why  should  our  young  Endymion  pine  away ! 

Soon  the  assembly,  in  a  circle  ranged. 
Stood  silent  round  the  shrine:  each  look  was  changed 
To  sudden  veneration :  women  meek 
Beckon'd  their  sons  to  silence  {  while  each  cheek 
Of  virgin  bloom  paled  gently  for  slight  fear. 
Eadyndoa  too,  without  a  forest  peer, 
Stood,  wan,  and  pale,  and  with  an  awed  face. 
Among  his  brothen  of  the  mountain  chase. 
In  midst  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 
Eyed  diem  with  joy  from  greatest  to  the  least, 
And,  after  lifting  up  bis  aged  hands. 
Thus  spake  be :  "  Men  of  Latmos !  shepherd  bands ! 
Whose  care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks : 
Whether  descended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
Thsit  overtop  your  mountains ;  whether  come 
From  valleys  where  the  pipe  is  never  dumb ; 
Or  from  your  swelling  downs,  where  sweet  air  stiis 
Blue  harebells  lightly,  and  where  prickly  fune 
Bods  lavish  gold ;  or  ye,  whose  precious  charge 
Nibble  their  fill  at  ocean's  very  marge, 
Whoee  mellow  reeds  are  touch'd  with  sounds  forlorn 
By  the  dim  echoes  of  old  Triton's  bom: 
Mothers  and  wives !  who  day  by  day  prepare 
The  acrip,  with  needments,  fbr  Uie  mountain  air ; 
And  all  ye  gentle  girls  who  foster  up 
Udderless  lambs,  aind  in  a  little  cup 
Will  put  choice  honey  for  a  favor'd  youth ; 
Yea,  every  one  attend !  for  in  good  truth 
Our  vows  are  wanting  to  our  great  god  Fan. 
Are  not  our  lowing  heifon  sleeker  than 
Night.«wollen  mushrooms  f   Are  not  our  wide  plains 
Speckled  with  oountlesi  fleeces  7  Have  not  raina 
Green'd  over  April's  lap  f  No  howling  sad 
Sickens  our  fearful  ewes ;  and  we  have  had 
Great  bounty  from  Endymion  our  lord. 
The  earth  is  ghd :  the  merry  lark  has  pour'd 
His  early  song  against  yon  breexy  sky. 
That  spreads  so  clear  o'er  our  solemnity." 

Thus  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  heap'd  a  spire 
Of  teeming  sweeti,  enkindling  sacred  fire  j 


Anon  he  slain'd  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine,  in  honor  of  the  shepheM-god. 
Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and  while 
Bay  leaves  were  crackling  in  the  fragrant  pile. 
And  gummy  frankincense  was  sparkUng  bright 
'Neath  smothering  pandey,  and  a  hazy  light 
Spread  grayly  eastward,  thus  a  chorus  sang : 


"O  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  dodi  hang 
From  jsgged  trunks,  and  ovenhadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peaoefulneas; 
Who  lovest  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  rufibd  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  oveigrowth. 
Bethinking  thee,  how  meluicholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  k)se  fair  Syrinx— 4o  thou  now. 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran. 
Hear  os,  great  Fan ! 


"  O  thou,  fbr  whoee  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Ftasion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  mjrrtles. 
What  time  thou  wandereet  at  eveirtide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outdurt  the  aide 
Of  thine  enmassed  realms :  O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  ilg-treea  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blosBom'd  beans  and  poppied  com; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn. 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  suBBffler  coolness;  pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings;  yea,  the  freeh  budding  year 
All  its  oompletions^be  quickly  near, 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  divine ! 


'*  Thou,  to  whom  every  faun  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half^sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewilder'd  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main. 
And  gather  up  all  lancifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells. 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fontastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak<epples,  and  fir^xmes  browi^— 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring. 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king! 


«  O  Hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears. 
While  ever  and  anon  to.  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating :  Winder  of  the  horn, 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  com 
Anger  our  huntsman :  Breather  round  our  fimns. 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harma : 
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Stnnge  nunutniU  of  undeiciibed  ■oniidi. 
That  oome  a^flwoaniog  over  hoUow  giotuiHEb, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moon : 
Dread  opene*  of  the  mytterioui  doon 
Leading  to  oniveml  knowledge    ioe. 
Great  Km  of  Dryope, 

The  many  Ihat  are  come  to  pay  their  vowa 
With  leasee  aboat  their  farowa ! 

**  Be  atdl  die  nnimaginable  lodge 
For  lolitary  tfainkingi  ,*  aoch  as  dodge 
CoocepCion  to  the  very  bomn  of  Heaven, 
Then  leave  Ibe  naked  brain :  be  ittU  die  leaven. 
That  gpreading  in  thii  dull  and  ckxided  earth, 
Oivei  it  a  touch  ethereal    a  new  birth: 
Be  fltill  a  aymbal  of  immendty ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown — ^bnt  no  more :  we  humbly  screen 
WlAi  n^ift  hands  our  ibreheads,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaYen<rending, 
Coi^ure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  I^ean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean ! ' 


»» 


Even  while  they  brought  the  burden  to  a  cUm, 
A  shout  fiom  the  whole  multitude  arose. 
That  lingered  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
Of  abrupt  thunder,  when  Ionian  shoals 
Of  dolphins  bob  their  notes  through  the  brine. 
Meantime,  on  shady  levels,  raovy  fine. 
Young  componies  nimUy  began  dandng 
To  the  swift  treble  pipe,  and  humming  string. 
Aye,  those  fiiir  living  ibims  swam  heavenly 
To  tunes  forgotten — out  of  memory : 
Fair  creatures!  whose  young  childrens*  children  bied 
Thermopyln  its  heroee^-not  yet  dead. 
But  in  odd  marbles  ever  beautiful. 
Ifigh  genitorB,  unconscious  did  they  cull 
Time's  sweet  fint-firuits — they  danced  to  wearinen, 
And  then  in  quiet  circles  did  they  presi 
The  hillock  turf,  and  caught  the  latter  end 
Of  some  strange  history,  potent  to  send 
A  young  mind  fipom  its  bodily  tenement 
Or  they  might  watch  the  quoit-pitchen,  intent 
On  either  side ;  pitying  the  sad  death 
Of  Hyacinthus,  when  the  cruel  breath 
Of  Zephyr  slew  him, — ^Zephyr  penitent. 
Who  now,  ere  Phoebus  mounts  the  firmament, 
Fondles  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain. 
The  archers  too,  upon  a  wider  plain. 
Beside  the  feathery  whizzing  of  the  shaft, 
And  the  dull  twanging  bowstring,  and  the  raft 
Branch  down  sweeping  from  a  tall  ash  top, 
Call'd  up  a  thousand  thoughts  to  envelop 
Those  who  would  watch.  Perhaps,  the  trembling  knee 
And  frantic  gape  of  lonely  Niobe, 
Poor,  lonely  Niobe !  when  her  ]ovely,3roung 
Were  dead  and  gone,  and  her  caresnng  tongue 
Lay  a  lost  thing  upon  her  paly  lip, 
And  very,  very  deadliness  did  nip 
Her  motherly  cheeks.    Aroused  from  this  sad  mood 
By  one,  who  at  a  distance  toud  halloo'd, 
Uplifting  his  strong  bow  into  the  air. 
Many  might  after  brighter  visions  stare : 
After  the  Argonauts,  in  blind  amaie 

about  on  Neptune's  restleai  vreys. 


Until*  fiom  the  boriion's  vaulted  mde, 
There  shot  a  golden  spleodor  ftr  and  'widc. 
Spangling  Aose  miUiott  pouiinp  of  ttM  fanae 
l^th  quivering  ore :  't  was  even  an  awful  ahias 
From  the  exaltatkm  of  ApoUo's  bow ; 
A  heavenly  beacon  in  their  dreaiy  woe. 
Who  thus  were  ripe  for  high  oootemplatiiig. 
Might  turn  their  stops  towards  the  sober  nt^ 
Where  sat  Endymion  and  the  aged  priest 
'Mong  shepherds  gone  in  eU,  whoae  kxika  ii 
The  dlvery  setting  of  their  mortal  star. 
There  they  discouised  upon  the  fiagile  bar 
That  keeps  us  fiom  our  hotam  ethereal ; 
And  what  our  duties  there :  to  nightly  nD 
Vesper,  the  beauty-crest  of  summer  weadwr ; 
To  summon  all  the  downiest  clouds  together 
For  Ihe  sun's  purple  conch ;  to  emulate 
In  ministering  the  potent  rule  of  frte 
With  speed  of  fire^ail'd  exhalatiooa ; 
To  tint  her  pallid  cheek  with  bloom,  who 
Sweet  poesy  by  moonlight :  beodes  these, 
A  vrorld  of  other  ungoeas'd  offices. 
Anon  they  wandered,  by  divine  converse. 
Into  Elysium ;  vying  to  reheane 
Each  one  his  own  anticipated  Uiss. 

One  felt  heart-certain  that  he  could  not 

His  quick-gone  love,  among  foir  Uassom'd  bou^ 
Where  every  sephyreigh  pouts,  and  endows 
Her  lipi  with  music  for  the  welcoming. 
Another  wish'd,  'mid  that  eternal  spciqg. 
To  meet  his  rosy  child,  with  feathery  aaib. 
Sweeping,  eye-earnestly,  through  almond  vales : 
Who,  suddenly,  should  stoop  through  the  sraoodi  wmd. 
And  with  the  balmiest  leaves  his  temploB  bind  i 
And,  ever  after,  through  those  region  be 
His  messenger,  his  little  Mercuiy. 
Some  were  athirst  in  soul  to  see  again 
Their  fellow-huntsmen  o'er  the  wide  champaign 
In  times  long  past ;  to  sit  with  them,  and  talk 
Of  all  the  chances  in  their  earthly  walk ; 
Comparing,  jo3rfully,  their  jJenteoos  stores 
Of  happiness,  to  when  upon  the  moon. 
Benighted,  close  they  huddled  from  the  cold. 
And  shared  their  famish'd  scrips^    Huis  all  ouMoU 
Their  fend  imaginations,— saving  him 
Whose  eyelids  curtain'd  up  their  jewels  dim, 
Endymion :  yet  hourly  had  he  striven 
To  hide  the  cankering  venom,  that  had  riven 
His  feinting  recollections.    Now  indeed 
His  senses  had  swoon'd  ofiT:  he  did  not  heed 
The  sudden  silence,  or  the  whispers  low. 
Or  the  old  eyes  diasolving  at  his  woe. 
Or  anxious  calls,  or  close  of  trembling  pahv. 
Or  maiden's  sigh,  that  grief  itself  embalmi : 
But  in  the  eelfeame  fixed  trence  he  kept. 
Like  one  who  on  the  earth  had  nerer  stept 
Aye,  even  as  dead-still  as  a  marble  man. 
Frozen  in  that  old  tale  Arabian. 

Who  whisperB  him  so  pantingly  and  dkMt  f 
Peona,  his  sweet  sister :  of  all  thoie^ 
His  fiiends,  the  dearest   Hmhing  signs  die 
And  breathed  a  sister's  sorrow  to  penuade 
A  yielding  up,  a  cradliiw  on  her  care. 
Her  eloquence  did  braaaie  away  the  cuiae  : 
She  led  him,  hke  sone  nudnig^t  spirit  nniM 
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Of  htLppy  changw  in  emphatic  draami, 
Along  a  padi  between  two  litde  ■treann, —  * 
GuaiSUng  hit  iorehead,  mith  her  round  elbow. 
From  low-gnwn  br&nchei,  and  his  footatepi  dow 
From  stumbling  over  stumps  and  hillocks  small ; 
Until  they  came  to  where  these  streamlets  fidl, 
With  mingled  bubblings  and  a  gentle  rush. 
Into  a  river,  clear,  brimful,  and  flush 
With  crystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  sky. 
A  little  shallop  floating  there  hard  by. 
Pointed  its  beak  over  the  fringed  bank  ,* 
And  soon  it  lightly  dipt,  and  rase,  and  sank. 
And  dipt  again,  with  the  yovg  couple's  weight, — 
Feona  guiding,  through  the  water  straight, 
Towards  a  bowery  island  opposite ; 
Which  gaining  presently,  she  steered  light 
Into  a  ^ady,  firesh,  and  ripply  cove. 
Where  nested  was  an  arbor,  overwove 
By  many  a  summer's  silent  fingering ; 
To  whoee  cool  bosom  she  was  used  to  bring 
Her  playmates,  with  their  needle  broidery, 
And  minstrel  memories  of  times  gone  by. 


So  she  was  gently  glad  to  see  him  laid 
Under  her  fiivorite  bower's  quiet  shade, 
On  her  own  couch,  new  made  of  flower  leaves, 
Dried  carefully  on  the  cooler  side  of  sheaves 
When  last  the  sun  his  autumn  tresses  shook, 
And  the  tann'd  harvesters  rich  armfuls  took. 
Soon  was  he  quieted  to  slumbrous  rest : 
Bui,  ere  it  crept  upon  him,  he  had  prest 
Peona's  busy  hand  against  his  lips, 
And  still,  a-sleeping,  held  her  finger-tips 
In  tender  pressure.    And  as  a  willow  keeps 
A  patient  watch  over  the  stream  that  creeps 
Windingly  by  it,  so  the  quiet  maid 
Held  her  in  peace :  so  that  a  whispering  blade 
Of  grass,  a  wailful  gnat,  a  bee  bustling 
Down  in  the  blue-bells,  or  a  wren  light  rustling 
Among  sere  leaves  and  twigs,  might  all  be  heaifd. 


O  magic  sleep !  O  comfortable  bird, 
That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 
Till  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth  !  O  unconfined 
Restraint !  imprison'd  liberty !  great  key 
To  golden  palaces,  strange  minstrelsy, 
Fountains  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled  caves, 
Echcnng  grottoes,  full  of  tumbling  waves 
And  moonlight ;  aye,  to  all  the  mazy  world 
Of  silvory  enchantment ! — who,  upfurl'd 
Beneath  thy  drowsy  wing  a  triple  hour. 
But  renovates  and  lives  ? — ^Thus,  in  the  bower, 
Endymion  was  calm'd  to  life  again. 
Opening  his  eyelids  with  a  healthier  brain. 
He  said :  "  I  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
All  through  my  bosom :  thou  art  as  a  dove 
Trembling  its  closed  eyes  and  sleeked  wings 
About  me ;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
Such  morning  incense  fh>m  the  fields  of  May, 
As  do  those  brighter  drops  that  twinkling  stray 
From  those  kind  eyes, — ^the  very  home  and  haunt 
Of  sisterly  aflection.    Can  I  want 
Aught  else,  aught  nearer  heaven,  than  such  tears  ? 
Yet  dry  them  up,  in  bidding  hence  all  fears 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  days 
Alone  and  sad.    No,  I  vrill  once  more  raise 
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My  voice  upon  the  mountain-heights;  once  more 
Make  my  horn  parley  from  their  foreheads  hoar  .* 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  tongues  shall  loll 
Around  die  breathed  boar :  again  1 11  poll 
The  &ir-grown  yew-tree,  for  a  chosen  bow : 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  b  getting  low. 
Again  I  'U  linger  in  a  sloping  mead 
To  hear  the  speckled  thrushes,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  sheep.    So  be  thou  cheered,  sweet ! 
And,  if  thy  lute  is  here,  sofUy  entreat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course.'* 

Hereat  Peona,  in  their  siTvfr  source. 
Shut  her  pore  sorrow-drops  wtth  glad  ezclaiffl. 
And  took  a  lute,  from  Hfhich  there  pulsing  oanw 
A  lively  prelude,  fiishioning  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander.    Twas  a  lay 
More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 
Than  Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child ; 
And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 
So  mournful  strange.    Surely  some  influence  rara 
Went,  spiritual,  through  the  damsel's  hand ; 
For  still,  with  Delphic  emphasis,  she  spann'd 
The  quick  invisible  strings,  even  though  she  saw 
Endymion's  spirit  melt  away  and  thaW 
Before  the  deep  intoxication. 
But  soon  she  came,  with  sudden  burst,  upon 
Her  self-possession — swung  the  lute  aside. 
And  earnestly  said  :  **  Brother,  'tis  vain  to  hide 
That  thou  dost  know  of  things  mysterioiSs, 
Immortal,  starry ;  such  alone  could  thus 
Weigh  down  thy  nature.    Host  thou  sinn'd  in  aught 
Ofiensive  to  the  heavenly  powen  7  Caught 
A  Paphian  dove  upon  a  message  sent  ? 
Thy  deathful  bow  against  some  deer-herd  bent. 
Sacred  to  Dian  ?  Haply,  thou  hast  seen 
Her  naked  limbs  among  the  alders  green ; 
And  that,  alas !  is  death.    Tio,  I  can  trace 
Something  more  high  perplexing  in  thy  fiioe !  '* 

Endymion  look'd  at  her,  and  press'd  her  hand. 
And  said,  "  Art  thou  so  pale,  who  wast  so  bland 
And  merry  in  our  meadows  ?  How  is  this  f 
Tell  me  thine  ailment :  tell  me  all  amiss ! — 
Ah !  thou  hast  been  unhappy  at  the  change 
Wrought  suddenly  in  me.  What  indeed  more  strange  f 
Or  more  complete  to  overwhelm  surmise  f 
Ambition  is  no  sluggard :  'tis  no  prize. 
That  toiling  years  would  put  within  my  grasp. 
That  I  have  sigh'd  for :  with  so  deadly  gasp 
No  roan  e'er  panted  for  a  mortal  love. 
So  all  have  let  my  heavier  grief  above 
These  things  which  happen.  Rightly  have  Aey  done : 
I,  who  still  saw  the  horiaontal  sun 
Heave  his  broad  shoulder  o'er  the  edge  of  the  world, 
Out-facing  Lucifer,  and  then  had  hurl'd 
My  spear  aloft,  as  signal  fbr  the  chase — 
I.  who,  fbr  very  sport  of  heart,  would  race 
With  my  own  steed  from  Araby ;  pluck  down 
A  vulture  from  his  towery  perching ;  frown 
A  lion  into  growling,  loth  retire- 
To  lose,  at  once,  all  my  toil-breeding  fire, 
And  sink  thus  low !  but  I  will  ease  my  breast 
Of  secret  grief,  here  in  this  bowery  nest. 

*'  This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky, 
Till  it  begins  to  progress  sUverly 
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Speak,  ftubboni  earth,  and  teU  me  vrtiert,  O  ^ 

Haac  thou  a  aymbol  of  her  golden  hair  f 

Nor  oaUheaves  ditwping  in  ike  weatem  nm. 

Not— thy  aoft  hand,  &ir  sister !  let  me  dmn 

Sach  ibUjring  before  thee^fet  she  had. 

Indeed,  locks  blight  enough  to  make  me  mad  ; 

And  they  were  simply  gordian'd  up  and  braidsl 

Leaving,  in  naked  oomelineas,  omhaded,  1 

Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  M 

The  which  were  blended  in,  I  know  noc  bow,  1 

With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes,  J 

Bludi-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles^  and  fionteet  mm 

That,  when  1  think  thereon,  my  spirit  dinga   H 

And  plays  about  its  fiuicy,  till  the  stinga 

Of  human  neighborhood  envenom  alL 

Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call  t 

To  what  high  fime  7 — Ah !  see  her  hoveling  kid 

More  Uuely  vein*d,  more  soft,  more  whitely  tm 

Than  thoae  of  sea-born  Venus,  when  she  rose 

From  out  her  cndle  aheU.    Tlie  wind  oai4ilo«i 

Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion ; 

T  is  blue,  and  over-spangled  with  a  millioo 

Of  liule  eyes,  as  though  thou  wert  to  ahed. 

Over  the  darkest,  lushest  Uuebell  bed. 

Handfiils  of  daisiea.** — **  Eadymion,* how  9tni^l\ 

Dream  within  dream!** — ^ l^e  took  nn  aiiy  raap 

And  then,  towards  me,  like  a  very  mnid. 

Came  blushing,  waning,  willing,  and  alnkl. 

And  preaa'd  me  by  the  hand :  Ah !  *t  waa  loo  and 

Methought  I  fainted  at  the  charmed  touch. 

Yet  held  my  recollection,  even  as  one 

Who  dives  three  fiuhoms  where  the  waters  run 

Gurgling  in  beds  of  coral :  ior  anon, 

I  felt  upmounted  in  that  region 

Where  fidling  stars  dart  their  artillery  fisrth. 

And  eagles  struggle  with  the  bufieting  north 

Tliat  balances  the  heavy  meteoretone ) — 

Felt  too,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  akxiOr 

But  lapp*d  and  lull'd  almig  the  dongerons  aky. 

Som,  as  it  seem'd,  we  left  our  joumejfing  high. 

And  straightway  into  firightfol  eddies  swoop'd ; 

Such  as  aye  muster  where  gray  time  haa  aooop'd 

Huge  dens  and  caverns  in  a  mountain's  aide : 

There  hollow  sounds  aroused  him,  and  I  aigh'd 

To  ftint  once  more  by  looking  on  my  bliaa — 

I  was  distracted ;  madly  did  I  kiss 

The  wooing  arms  which  held  me,  and  did  give 

My  eyes  at  once  to  death :  but 't  was  to  live. 

To  take  in  draughts  of  life  from  the  gold  ibunt 

Of  kind  and  passionate  locrfcs ;  to  count,  and  count 

The  moments,  by  smne  greedy  help  that  aeem*d 

A  second  self,  that  each  might  be  redeem'd 

And  plunder'd  of  its  load  o^  Measedneaa. 

Ah,  desperate  mortal !  I  ev*n  dared  to 

Her  very  cheek  against  my  crowned  lip, 

And,  at  that  moment,  felt  my  body  dip 

Into  a  wanner  air :  a  moment  more. 

Our  feet  were  soft  in  ftoweia.    Hiere 

Of  neweat  joys  upon  that  alp^    Someiiraea 

A  scent  of  violets,  and  btoasaining  limea, 

Loiter'd  around  us ;  then  of  honey  oeUa, 

Made  delicate  from  all  white-flower  beQs ; 

And  once,  above  die  edges  of  6ur  nest. 

An  arch  fece  peep'd,^ — an  Oread  as  I  guessU 

**  Why  did  I  dream  that  deep  o*erpower*d  nt 
in  midat  of  all  this  heaven  f  Why  not  aee, 
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Around  the  weatem  border  of  the  wood. 

Whence,  fiom  a  certain  spot,  its  winding  flood 

Seems  at  the  distance  like  a  crescent  moon: 

And  in  that  nook,  the  very  pride  of  June, 

Had  I  been  nsed  to  pass  my  «veary  evea ; 

The  rather  for  die  son  unwilling  leaves 

So  dear  a  picture  of  his  sovereign  power, 

And  I  could  wimess  his  most  kingly  hour. 

When  he  doth  lighten  up  the  golden  leixB, 

And  paces  leisurely  down  amber  plaina 

Hia  snorting  four.     Now  when  his  chariot  last 

Its  beams  against  the  aodiac-lion  cast. 

There  bloawm'd  suddenly  a  magic  bed 

Of  sacred  dltamy,  and  poppiea  red : 

At  which  I  wonder'd*  greedy,  knowing  well 

That  but  one  night  had  wrought  this  flowery  spell; 

And,  sitting  dovm  close  by,  began  to  muse 

What  it  might  mean.    Peihaps,  thought  I,  Morpheus, 

la  passing  here,  his  owlet  pinkms  shook ; 

Or,  it  m^  be,  era  matron  Night  npiook 

Her  ebon  um,  yowag  Mercury^  by  stealth. 

Had  dipt  his  rod  in  it :  such  fariand  wealth 

Came  not  by  common  growth.    Thus  on  I  theught. 

Until  my  head  was  dizzy  and  distmught. 

Moreover,  through  the  dancing  poppies  stole 

A  hreeie,  moA  softly  luUmg  to  my  soul; 

And  shaping  visions  all  about  my  sight 

Of  ookwa,  wuDgs,  and  bunts  of  spangly  light ; 

Hie  which  became  more  strange,  mid  strange,  and 

dim. 
And  then  were  gulTd  in  a  tumultnoua  swhn: 
And  then  I  fell  asleep.    Ah,  can  I  tell 
Tlie  enchantment  that  afterwards  befell  f 
Yet  it  was  but  a  dream .-  yet  such  a  dream 
That  never  tongue,  although  it  overteem 
With  mellow  utterance,  like  a  cavern  spring. 
Could  figure  out  and  to  conception  bring 
All  I  beheld  and  felt    Medtou^t  I  lay 
Watching  the  zenith,  where  the  milky  way 
Among  the  stais  in  virgin  splendor  pours ; 
And  travelling  my  eye,  until  the  doom 
Of  heaven  appear'd  to  open  for  my  flight, 
I  became  k>th  and  fearful  to  alight 
From  such  high  soaring  by  a  downward  glance : 
So  kept  me  stedfest  in  that  airy  trance. 
Spreading  imaginary  pinions  wide. 
When,  presendy,  the  stars  began  to  glkle. 
And  faint  away,  before  my  eager  view : 
At  which  I  sigh'd  dial  I  could  not  pursue. 
And  dropt  my  vision  to  the  horizon's  verge ; 
And  lo !  from  opening  clouds.  I  saw  emerge 
The  loveliest  moon,  that  ever  silver'd  o*er 
A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet ;  she  did  soar 
So  passianately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 
Commingling  with  her  argent  spares  did  roll 
Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  she  went 
At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapory  tent — 
Whereat,  methought.  the  lidlea»«yed  train 
Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again. 
To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  more  I  raised 
My  sight  right  upward :  but  it  was  quite  dazed 
By  a  bright  aoroething,  sailing  down  apace. 
Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  feoe : 
Agam  I  k)ok*d,  and,  O  ye  deities. 
Who  fiom  Olympus  watch  our  destinies ! 
Whence  diat  completed  form  of  ell  eompleteneai  r 
Whence  came  diat  high  peifectnn  of  all  aweet&esaT 
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r,  the  ihadowB  of  Yum  pinions  dark, 
^ZBxe  them  from  me  ?  But  no,  like  a  ipuk 

xse«da  must  die,  although  its  little  beam 
^<z;t8  upon  a  diamond,  my  sweet  dream 
IxYto  nothing — ^into  stupid  sleep. 
it  was,  until  a  gentle  creep, 
»ful  moving  caught  my  waking  ears, 
I  p  I  started :  Ah !  my  sighs,  my  tears, 
olenched  hands ; — fbr  lo !  the  poppies  hung 
r-dabbled  on  their  stalks,  the  ouael  sung 
ecsvy  ditty,  and  the  sullen  day 

cliidden  herald  Hesperus  away, 
ki   leaden  looks :  the  solitaiy  breeze 
itor'd,  and  slept,  and  its  wild  self  did  tease 
h  -'way ward  melancholy ;  and  I  thought, 
•Ic  me,  Peona !  that  sometimes  it  brought 
\%  fare-thee-wells,  and  sigh-shrilled  adieus  !— 
sty  I  wander'd — all  the  pleasant  hues 
beaven  and  earth  had  fiided :  deepest  shades 
re  deepest  dungeons ;  heaths  and  sunny  glades 
r&  full  of  pestilent  light ;  our  taintless  riUs 
tixi*d  eooty,  and  o'er-spread  with  uptum'd  gills 
dying  fuih ;  the  vermeil  rose  had  blovm 
(rightful  sotflet,  and  its  thorns  out-grown 
:e  spiked  aloe.    If  an  innocent  bird 
ore  my  heedless  footsteps  stirr'd,  and  stirr'd 
little  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it 
iiaguised  demon,  missioned  to  knit 
r  soul  with  under  darkness ;  to  entice 
r  stumblings  down  some  monstrous  precipice : 
lereibre  I  eager  ibUow'd,  and  did  curse 
le  disappointment    Time,  that  aged  nurse, 
•ck'd  me  to  patience.  Now,  thank  gentle  heaven ! 
lese  things,  with  all  their  comibrtings,  are  given 
»  my  down-sunken  hours,  and  with  thee, 
reet  sister,  help  to  stem  the  ebbing  sea 
•  ^w-eaiy  life." 


Thus  ended  he,  and  both 
it  silent :  for  the  maid  was  very  loth 
»  answer;  leeling  well  that  breathed  words 
^ould  all  be  lost,  unheard,  and  vain  as  swords 
gainst  the  enchased  crocodile,  or  leaps 
r  grasshoppers  against  the  sun.    She  weeps, 
nd  wonden ;  struggles  to  deviw  some  blame ; 
o  put  on  such  a  look  as  would  say.  Shame 
ii  this  poor  weakneMS  !  but,  ibr  all  her  strife, 
he  cotdd  as  soon  have  crush'd  away  the  life 
rom  a  sick  dove.    At  length,  to  break  the  pause, 
he  said  with  trembling  chance :  *'  Is  this  the  cause  ? 
*his  ail  ?  Yet  it  is  strange,  and  sad,  alas ! 
Iiat  one  who  through  this  middle  earth  should  pass 
fost  like  a  sojourning  demi-god,  and  leave 
lis  name  upon  the  harpetring,  should  achieve 
lo  higher  bard  than  simple  maidenhood, 
iinging  alone,  and  fearfiilly, — ^how  the  Uood 
>efl  his  young  cheek ;  and  how  he  used  to  stray 
ie  knew  not  where ;  and  how  he  would  s^y,  fiay, 
f  any  said  'twas  love :  and  yet  'twas  love ; 
^at  could  it  be  but  love  f  How  a  ring-dove 
Ut  fall  a  sprig  of  yew-tree  in  his  path ; 
\nd  how  he  died :  and  then,  that  love  doth  scathe, 
rhe  gentle  heart,  as  northern  blasts  do  roses ; 
^nd  then  the  ballad  of  his  sad  life  doses 
(Vith  sighs,  and  an  alas ! — ^Endymion ! 
Be  rather  in  the  trumpet's  mouth,- 


Among  the  vrinds  at  huge— that  all  may  hearken ! 

Although,  before  the  crystal  heavens  darken, 

I  watch  and  dote  upon  the  silver  lakes 

Pictured  in  western  cloudiness,  that  takes 

The  semblance  of  gold  rocks  and  bright  gold  auids. 

Islands,  and  creeks,  and  amber-fretted  strands 

With  horMS  prancing  o'er  them,  palaces 

And  towers  of  amethyst, — would  I  so  tease 

My  pleasant  days,  because  I  could  not  mount 

Into  those  regions  ?  The  Morphean  fount 

Of  that  fine  element  that  visions,  dreams. 

And  fitful  whims  of  sleep  are  made  of,  streams 

Into  its  airy  channels  wiUi  so  subtle, 

So  thin  a  breathing,  that  the  spider's  shuttle, 

Circled  a  million  times  within  the  space 

Of  a  swallow's  nest-door,  could  delay  ^  trace, 

A  tinting  of  its  quality :  how  light 

Must  dreams  themselves  be;  seeing  they're  mon 

slight 
Than  the  mere  nothing  that  engenders  them ! 
Then  wherefore  sully  the  intnwted  gem 
Of  high  and  noble  life  with  thoughts  so  sick  f 
Why  pierce  high-fronted  honor  to  the  quick 
For  nothing  but  a  dream  ?"   Hereat  the  youth 
Look'd  up :  a  conflicting  of  shame  and  ruth 
Was  in  bis  plaited  brow :  yet,  his  eyelids 
Widen'd  a  little,  as  when  Zephyr  bids 
A  little  breeze  to  creep  between  the  fans 
Of  careless  butterflies :  amid  his  pains 
He  seem'd  to  taste  a  drop  of  manna-dew, 
Full  palatable ;  and  a  color  grew 
Upon  his  cheek,  while  thus  he  Ufeful  spake. 

"  Poena !  ever  have  I  long'd  to  slake 
My  thirst  fbr  the  world's  praises :  nothing  base. 
No  merely  slumberous  phantasm,  could  unlace 
The  stubborn  canvas  for  ray  voyage  prepared— 
Though  now  'tis  tatter'd ;  leaving  my  berk  bared 
And  sullenly  drifting :  yet  my  higher  hope 
Is  of  too  wide,  too  rainbow-large  a  scope, 
To  fret  at  myriads  of  earthly  wrecks. 
Wherein  lies  happiness  ?   In  that  which  becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  fellowship  divine, 
A  feUowship  with  essence ;  till  we  shine. 
Full  alchemiaed,  and  free  of  space.    Behold 
The  clear  religion  of  heaven !  Fold 
A  rose-leaf  round  thy  finger's  tapemess. 
And  soothe  thy  lips :  hist !  when  the  airy  stress 
Of  music's  kiBs  impregnates  the  free  winds. 
And  with  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
Eolian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs : 
Then  old  songs  waken  from  enclouded  tombs ; 
Old  ditties  sigh  above  their  father's  grave ; 
Ghosts  of  melodious  prophecyings  rave 
Round  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  foot; 
Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  fiuntly  bruit. 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  battle  was; 
And,  from  the  turf^  a  lullaby  doth  pass 
In  every  place  where  infant  Orpheus  dept 
Feel  we  these  things ! — that  moment  have  we  stept 
Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  our  state 
Is  like  a  floating  spirit's.    But  there  are 
Richer  entanglemenls,  enthralments  &r 
More  selfdestroying,  leading,  by  degrees. 
To  the  chief  intensity :  the  crown  of  these 
Is  made  of  love  and  friendship,  and  sito  high 
Upon  the  forehead  of  humanity. 
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All  its  more  ponderous  and  bulky  watii 

Li  fnendahip,  whence  there  ever  iMuee  forth 

A  rteady  iplendor ;  but  at  the  tip-top. 

There  hangs  by  uneeen  fihn,  an  orbed  drop 

Of  light,  and  diat  is  love :  its  influence 

Thrown  in  our  eyes,  genders  a  novel  senae, 

At  which  we  start  and  fi«t ;  till  in  the  end, 

Melting  into  its  radiance,  we  blend, 

Mingle,  and  so  become  a  part  of  iu — 

Nor  with  aught  else  can  our  souls  interlmit 

So  wingedly :  when  we  combine  therewith, 

life's  self  is  nouiish'd  by  its  proper  pith. 

And  we  are  nurtured  like  a  pelican  brood. 

Aye,  so  delicious  is  the  unsating  food, 

That  men,  who  might  have  tower'd  in  the  van 

Of  all  the  congregated  world,  to  fan 

And  winnow  from  the  coming  step  of  time 

All  chaff  of  custom,  wipe  away  sll  slime 

h&li  by  men-alup  and  human  serpentry. 

Have  been  content  to  let  occasion  die. 

Whilst  diey  did  sleep  in  love's  elyaium. 

And,  truly,  I  would  ladier  be  struck  dumb, 

Than  speak  against  ttils  ardent  listiessneai : 

For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  might  bleH 

The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly ; 

As  does  the  nightingale,  up-perched  high, 

And  doister'd  among  cool  and  bunched  leav 

She  sings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e'er  conceives 

How  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark-gray  hood. 

Just  so  may  love,  although  'tis  understood 

The  mere  commingling  of  passionate  breath, 

Fhxluce  more  than  our  searching  witnesseth  : 

What  I  know  not :  but  who,  of  men,  can  tell 

That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruits  would 

swell 
To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bright  mail, 
The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale, 
The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebble-stones, 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones. 
Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet. 
If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  I 

**  Now,  if  this  earthly  love  has  power  to  make 
Men*^  being  mortal,  immortal ;  to  shake 
Ambition  fiom  their  memories,  and  brim 
Their  measure  of  content;  what  merest  whim, 
Seems  all  this  poor  endeavor  after  fame. 
To  one,  who  keeps  within  his  stedfiist  aim 
A  love  immortal,  on  immortal  too. 
Look  not  so  wilder'd ;  for  these  things  are  true, 
And  never  can  be  born  of  atomies 
That  buzz  about  our  slumbers,  like  brain-flies. 
Leaving  us  fiincy-sick.    No,  no,  I  'm  sure. 
My  restless  spirit  never  could  endure 
To  brood  so  long  upon  one  luxury. 
Unless  it  did,  though  fearfuUy,  espy 
A  hope  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
My  sayings  will  the  less  obscured  seem 
Wlien  I  have  told  thee  how  my  waking  sight 
Has  made  me  scruple  whether  that  same  night 
Was  pass'd  in  dreaming.     Hearken,  sweet  Peona ! 
Beyond  the  matron-temple  of  Latona, 
Which  we  should  see  but  for  these  daritening  boughs, 
Lies  a  deep  hollow,  from  whose  ragged  brows 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  round  athvrart* 
And  meal  so  nearly,  that  widi  wings  outraught, 


And  spreaded  tail,  a  vulture  oouid  not  glida 
Put  them,  but  he  most  brab  on  every  side. 
Some  moulder'd  steps  lead  into  thia  cool  ceD, 
Far  as  the  slabbed  maigin  of  a  well. 
Whose  patient  level  peeps  its  crystal  eye 
Right  upward,  through  the  bu^es,  to  the  tkf. 
Oh.  have  I  brought  thee  flowen,  oo  their  slJks  ssi 
like  vestal  primroses,  but  dark  velvet 
Edges  them  round,  and  they  have  golden  pite  : 
T  was  ttiere  I  got  them,  fiom  the  gape  and  aim 
In  a  mossy  stone,  that  sometimes  was  my  seal. 
When  all  above  was  foint  with  midday  heat. 
And  there  in  strife  no  burning  thougbtt  to  bced, 
I'd  bobble  up  the  water  through  a  reed ; 
So  reaching  back  to  boyhood .-  make  me  ships 
Of  moulted  fiMthen,  touchwood,  alder  chipa, 
With  leaves  stuck  in  them ;  and  the  Nepmae  be 
Of  their  petty  ocean.    Oftener,  heavily. 
When  lovelorn  hours  had  lefl  me  less  a  duld, 
I  sat  contemplating  the  figures  frild 
Of  o'er-head  clouds  melting  the  mimir  throogh. 
Upon  a  day,  while  thus  I  watch'd,  by  flew 
A  cloudy  Cup«d,  with  his  bow  and  quiver ; 
So  plaiiJy  cfaancter'd,  no  breese  would  shiver 
The  happy  chance :  so  happy,  I  was  fiun 
To  follow  it  upon  the  open  plain. 
And,  therefore,  was  just  going ;  when.  beboU ! 
A  wonder,  feir  as  toy  I  have  told — 
The  same  bri^t  face  I  tasted  in  my  sleeps 
Smiling  in  the  dear  well.    My  heart  did  leap 
Through  the  oool  depth.— It  moved  as  if  to 
I  started  up,  when  lo!  refreshfully. 
There  came  upon  my  face,  in  plenteous 
Dew-drops,  and  dewy  buds,  and  leaves, 
Wnpping  all  ol^ects  from  my  sroolher'd  sight. 
Bathing  my  spirit  in  a  new  delist 
Aye,  such  a  breathless  honey-feel  of  blisa 
Alone  preserved  me  from  the  drear  abyei 
Of  death,  for  the  fair  form  had  gone  again. 
Pleasure  is  ofl  a  visitant ;  but  pain 
Clings  cruelly  to  us,  like  the  gnawing  skiih. 
On  the  deer's  tender  haunches:  late,  and  loih. 
Tis  scared  away  by  slow^retuming  pleaaure. 
How  sickening,  how  dark  the  dreadful  leisnie 
Of  vreary  days,  made  deeper  eiquisite 
By  a  foreknowledge  of  unslumbroua  night ! 
Like 'Sorrow  came  upon  me,  heavier  still* 
Than  when  I  wander'd  from  the  poppy-hiD  : 
And  a  whole  age  of  lingering  momenta  crept 
Sluggishly  lyy,  ere  mora  contentment  swept 
Away  at  once  the  deadly  yellow  spleen. 
Yes,  thrice  have  I  this  foir  enchantment  seen  ; 
Once  more  been  tortured  with  renewed  life. 
When  last  the  wintry  gusts  gave  over  strife 
With  the  conquering  sun  of  spring,  and  leA  die 
Warm  and  serene,  but  yet  with  raoistai'd  eyea 
In  pity  of  the  shatter'd  infant  buds,-^ 
That  time  thou  didst  adorn,  with  amber  stoda. 
My  hunting-cap,  because  I  laugh'd  and  eniled. 
Chatted  with  thee,  and  many  days  exiled 
All  torment  fitwn  my  breast  ^-'l  was  even  theiv 
Straying-about,  yet,  ooop'd  up  in  the  den 
Of  helpless  disoontent,->hurtiag  my  lanoa 
From  ^ace  to  place,  and  following  at  diaiios» 
At  hMt,  by  hap,  through  some  young  trass  it 
And,  plashing  among  bedded  pebbles,  sfttfk 
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In  the  middle  of  a  biook^ — wfaoM  nlTer  maUe 
Down  twenty  httle  fitlb,  through  raedi  and  bramble, 
riacing  along,  it  brought  me  to  a  cave, 
Whence  it  ran  brightly  forth,  and  white  did  lave 
rhe  nether  adea  ^  roomy  atonei  and  rock, — 
Mong  which  it  gurgled  blithe  adieus,  to  mock 
[ts  own  flweet  grief  at  parting.    Overhead, 
Hung  a  lufh  acreen  of  drooping  weeds,  and  spread 
ndck,  as  to  curtain  up  some  wood-nymph's  home. 
Ah !  impious  mortal,  whither  do  I  roam  f ' 
Said  T,  low-voiced :  *  Ah,  whither!  Tis  the  grot 
If  Proserpine,  when  HeU,  obscun  and  hot, 
[)oth  her  roaign:  and  where  her  tender  hands 
She  dabbles,  on  the  oool  and  sluicy  sands : 
>  *tis  the  cell  of  Echo,  where  ihe  sits^ 
\nd  babbles  thorough  silence,  till  her  wits 
Vre  gone  in  tender  madnets,  and  anon, 
Taints  into  sleep,  with  many  a  dying  tone 
X  sadnffss.   O  that  she  would  take  my  vows, 
\nd  breathe  them  sighingly  among  the  bongfas, 
Vo  sue  her  gentle  ears  ibr  whose  fiur  head, 
!)afly,  I  plodt  sweet  ftowereti  from  their  bed, 
Ijid  weave  them  dyingly — send  honey-whisper> 
lound  every  leaf,  that  all  those  genfle  lispeis 
Aay  sigh  my  love  unto  her  pitying ! 
)  charitable  echo .'  hear,  and  sing 
rhis  ditty  to  her!— 4eU  her*— so  I  stay'd 
tfy  iboliah  tongue,  and  listening,  half  afraid, 
hood  stnpefied  with  my  own  empty  folly, 
Ind  bluiriung  for  the  freaks  of  melancholy, 
iait  teaia  were  coming,  when  I  heard  my  name 
^fost  fondly  lipp'd,  and  then  these  aocenti  came : 
Endymion !  die  cave  ii  secreter 
nun  th«  isle  of  Delos.    Echo  hence  shall  stir 
io  sigha  bnt  sigh-warm  kisses,  or  light  noise 
tf  thy  combing  hand,  the  while  it  travelling  cbys 
Ind  trembles  throu|^  my  lab]rrinthine  hair.' 
U  that  oppressed,  I  hurried  in. — Ah!  where 
kre  those  swifk  moments  ?  Whither  are  they  fled  t 
11  imile  no  more,  Peona  ,*  nor  will  wed 
iorrow,  the  way  to  death ;  but  patiently 
fear  up  against  it :  so  farewell,  iad  sigh ; 
knd  oome  instead  demurest  meditation, 
?o  occupy  me  wholly,  and  to  ftshion 
ly  ptlgriniage  ibr  the  world's  dusky  brink, 
fo  more  wUl  I  count  over,  link  by  link, 
fy  chain  of  grief:  no  longer  strive  to  find 
i  hall^forgetfolnesB  in  mountain  wind 
Oustering  about  my  eari:  ay,  thou  shalt  see, 
tearest  of  sisters,  what  my  life  shall  be; 
Hiat  a  calm  round  of  houis  shall  make  my  days, 
"here  is  a  paly  flame  of  hope  that  plays 
i^ere*er  I  kx>k :  but  yet.  111  say  'tis  naught— 
Jid  here  I  bid  it  die.   Have  not  I  eau(^t, 
already,  a  more  healthy  countenance  f 
y  this  the  son  is  setting;  we  may  chance 
[eet  some  of  our  near^wellers  wiA  my  ear." 

This  said,  he  rose,  fiuntemiling  like  a  star 
hrough  autumn  mists,  and  took  Peona's  hand : 
hey  stepC  into  the  boat,  and  launch'd  fhun  land. 


BOOEIL 


O  BOVSiKioN  power  of  love !  O  grief!  0  balm ! 

All  reoMds,  nving  thine,  oome  cool,  and  calm. 

And  shadowy,  through  the  mist  of  passed  years : 

For  otheri,  gind  or  bad,  hatred  and  tears 

Have  become  inddent ;  but  touching  thine, 

One  sigh  doth  echo,  one  poor  sob  doth  pine, 

One  kiss  brings  honey-dew  from  buried  days. 

The  woes  of  Troy,  towers  smothering  o'er  their  blaze, 

Stiffholden  shields,  ftr-pterdng  spears,  keen  blades, 

Struggling,  and  blood,  and  shrieks-^1  dimly  fades 

Into  some  backward  comer  of  the  brain ; 

Yet,  in  our  very  souls,  we  feel  amain 

The  ckise  of  IVoilus  and  Cresrid  sweet 

Hence,  pageant  histoiy!  hence,  gilded  cheat! 

Swait  planet  in  the  univexse  of  deeds ! 

Wide  sea,  that  one  oontinuous  murmur  breeds 

Along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory ! 

Many  old  rottenrtimber'd  boats  there  be 

Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  oiagoified 

To  goodly  vesrels ;  many  a  sail  of  pride. 

And  golden-keel'd,  is  left  unlaunch'd  and  dry. 

But  wherefore  thisf  What  care,  thoi^  owl  did  fly 

About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mastf 

What  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 

The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numben  f 

Thon^  old  Ulysses  tortured  fitom  his  slumbers 

The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  care  ^^uliet  leaning 

Amid  her  window-flowen^— 4nghing, — weaning 

Tenderly  her  ftncy  from  its  maiden  snow, 

Doth  more  avail  tlum  these;  the  silver  flaw 

Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 

Fair  Ptatorella  in  the  bandit* s  den. 

Are  tfiings  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 

Than  the  death-day  of  empires.    Fearfully 

Must  such  conviction  oome  upon  his  head. 

Who,  thus  fiir,  discontent,  has  dared  to  tread. 

Without  one  muse's  smile,  or  kind  behest. 

The  path  of  love  and  poesy.    But  rest. 

In  chafing  restlessness,  is  yet  more  drear 

Than  to  be  crush'd,  in  striving  to  uprear 

Love's  standard  on  the  battlements  of  song. 

So  once  more  days  and  nights  aid  me  along. 

Like  legion'd  soldiers. 

« 

Brain-sick  shepherd-prince ! 
What  promise  hast  thou  fiuthful  guarded  since 
The  day  of  sacrifice  f  Or,  have  new  sorrows 
Come  with  tfie  constant  dawn  upon  thy  morrows  f 
Alas !  'tis  his  old  grief.   For  many  days. 
Has  he  been  wandering  in  uncertain  ways ; 
Through  wilderness,  and  woods  of  mossed  oaks ; 
Counting  his  woe-worn  minutes,  by  the  strokes 
Of  the  lone  wood-cutter ;  and  listening  still. 
Hour  after  hour,  to  each  lush-leaved  Sn. 
Now  he  is  sitting  by  a  shady  spring, 
And  elbow-deep  with  feverous  fingering 
Stems  the  upbuivting  cold :  a  wild  rose-tree 
Pavilions  him  in  bloom,  and  he  doth  see 
A  bud  which  snares  his  fancy:  lo!  but  now 
He  plucks  it,  dips  its  stalk  in  the  water:  how 
It  swells,  it  buds,  it  ffowen  beneadi  his  si|  ~ 
And,  in  the  middle,  there  is  softly  pigfat 
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A  golden  butterfly ;  upoo  whow  winp 

Then  loitft  be  tarely  chancter'd  itniige  thinga, 

For  with  wide  eye  be  wonden,  and  mblet  oO. 

Lightly  this  litUe  henld  flew  aloft, 
FoUow'd  by  glad  findymion^a  claaped  handa: 
Onward  it  fliea.    From  languor^a  aullen  banda 
His  Umba  are  looaed»  and  eager,  on  he  hiea 
Duded  to  trace  it  in  the  aunny  aUea. 
It  aeem'd  he  flew,  the  way  ao  eaay  waa  | 
And  like  a  new-bom  apiiit  did  he  paaa 
Through  the  green  evening  quiet  in  die  ami. 
O'er  many  a  heath,  through  many  a, woodland  dun. 
Through  buried  patha,  where  aleepy  twilight  dreama 
The  anmmer-time  away.    One  track  unaeana 
A  wooded  cleft,  and,  far  away,  the  blue 
Of  eoean  ftdea  upon  him ;  thian,  anew, 
He  ainka  adown  a  aoUtaiy  glen, 
Where  there  waa  never  aouad  of  mortal  men. 
Saving,  peihapi,  aome  anow-like  cadencea 
Melting  to  nlence,  when  upon  the  breeie 
Some  hxAf  bark  let  fivdi  an  anthem  aweet, 
To  cheer  itaelf  to  Delphi.    Still  hia  feet 
Went  swift  beneath  the  meny-winged  guide. 
Until  it  reach'd  a  aplaahing  fbuntain'a  aide 
That,  near  a  cavem'a  mouth,  for  ever  pour'd 
Unto  the  temperate  air:  then  high  it  aoar'd, 
And,  downward,  auddenly  began  to  dip. 
As  if)  athint  with  so  much  ttHl,  'twould  aip 
ThiB  crystal  apout^iead :  so  it  did,  with  touch 
Most  delicate,  as  though  afraid  to  smutch 
Even  with  mealy  gold  the  waters  clear. 
But,  at  that  very  touch,  to  disappear 
So  fiury-quick,  was  strange !  Bewildered, 
Endymion  sought  around,  and  shook  each  bed 
Of  covert  flowers  in  vain ;  and  then  he  flung 
Himself  along  the  grass.    What  gentle  tongue. 
What  whisperer  disturb'd  his  gloomy  rest? 
It  waa  a  nymph  upriaen  to  the  breast 
In  the  ibuntain*a  pebbly  margin,  and  die  atood 
'Mong  liliea,  like  the  youngest  of  the  brood. 
To  hhn  her  dripping  hand  she  softly  kist, 
And  anxiously  began  to  plait  and  twist 
Her  ringlets  round  her  fingen,  sa3nng :  **  Youth ! 
Too  long,  alas,  hast  thou  starved  on  the  ruth. 
The 'bitterness  of  love :  too  long  indeed. 
Seeing  thou  art  so  gentle.    Could  I  weed 
Thy  soul  of  care,  by  Heavens,  I  would  ofler 
All  the  bright  riches  of  my  crystal  oofler 
To  Amphitrite ;  all  my  clear«yed  fish. 
Golden,  or  rainbow-sided,  or  purplish, 
VermHion-taird,  or  finn'd  with  silvery  gauae ; 
Yea,  or  my  veined  pebble-floor,  that  draws 
A  virgin  light  to  the  deep ;  my  grotloaands 
Tawny  and  gold,  ooied  dowly  €bm  far  landa 
By  my  diligent  aprings ;  my  level  liliea,  ahella. 
My  charming  rod,  my  potent  river  apella; 
Yes,  every  thing,  even  to  the  pearly  cup 
Meander  gave  me. — lor  I  bubbled  up 
To  iaintiiig  creatures  in  a  desert  wild. 
But  woe  is  me,  I  am  but  as  a  child 
To  gladden  thee ;  and  alll  dare  to  say, 
la,  that  I  pity  thee;  that  on  thia  day 
I  've  been  thy  guide ;  that  thou  muat  wander  frr 
la  other  regiona,  paat  the  acanty  bar 


To  mortal  steps,  before  thou  canst  be  ia*en 
From  every  wasting  sigh,  Iran  every  pain* 
Into  flie  gentle  boaom  of  thy  love. 
Why  it  ia  flma,  one  knows  in  Heaven  above: 
But,  a  poor  Naiad,  I  gueas  not    FareweQ ! 
I  have  a  ditty  for  my  hoUow  cdL" 


Heraat,  she  vanish'd  fiom  Endymion*a 
Who  brooded  o*er  the  water  in  amaae ; 
Hie  dashing  ftont  pour'd  on,  and  where  its  pool 
Lay,  half  aideep,  in  graas  and  mahee  oool. 
Quick  waterfliea  and  gnats  were  spotting  still, 
•And  fish  were  dimpling,  as  if  good  nor  ill 
Had  fallen  out  that  hour.   The  wanderer, 
Hohling  his  forehead,  lo  keep  off  the  boir 
Of  smothering  fimdes,  patiently  sat  down  ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  evening's  sleepy  fiowa 
Glow-worms  began  to  trim  tibeir  starry  lenps. 
ThiM  breathed  he  to  himself:  **  Whoao  'f*i*ap>p' 
To  take  a  fancied  city  of  delight, 
O  what  a  wretdi  is  he !  and  when  *tis  has. 
After  kmg  toil  and  travelling,  to  mias 
The  kernel  of  hia  hopea,  how  more  than  vile! 
Yet,  for  him  there's  refreshment  even  in  toil : 
Another  city  doth  he  set  about. 
Free  from  the  smallest  pebbleJiead  of  donbt 
That  he  will  aeiae  on  trickling  honeyooniba: 
Alaa,  he  finda  them  dry ;  and  then  he  foana^ 
And  onward  lo  another  dty  speeds. 
But  this  is  human  life :  the  war,  the  deeds. 
The  disappointment,  the  aniiety. 
Imagination's  struggles,  far  and  nigh. 
All  human ;  bearing  in  themselves  this  good. 
That  they  are  still  the  air.  the  subde  fixid. 
To  make  us  feel  existence,  and  to  show 
How  quiet  death  is.   Where  soil  is  men  grow. 
Whether  to  weeds  or  ftowers ;  but  for  me. 
There  is  no  depth  to  strike  in:  I  can  see 
Naught  earthly  worth  my  compassing;  ao  stand 
Upon  a  miaty,  jutting  head  of  land — 
Alonet  No,  no;  and  by  the  Orphean  lute. 
When  mad  Euiydice  ia  listening  to  *t, 
I'd  nther  stand  upon  this  misty  peak. 
With  not  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  or  to  seek. 
But  the  soft  shadow  of  my  thrice  seen  love. 
Than  be— I  care  not  what   O  meekest  dove 
Of  Heaven!  O  Cynthia,  ten-times  bright  and  fair ' 
From  thy  blue  throne,  now  fiUing  all  the  air. 
Glance  but  one  little  beam  of  tempered  Ugjht 
Into  my  bosom,  that  the  dreadful  migfat 
And  tymany  of  love  be  aomewhat  seared ! 
Yet  do  not  ao,  aweet  queen ;  one  torment  spared. 
Would  give  a  pang  to  jealoua  miaery. 
Worse  than  the  torment's  self:  but  rather  tie 
Large  wings  upon  my  shoulders,  and  point  out 
My  love's  for  dwelling.    Though  flie  playful  rout 
Of  Cupids  shun  thee,  too  divine  art  tbon. 
Too  keen  in  beauty,  for  thy  silver  prow 
Not  to  have  dipp'd  in  love's  most  gentle  stream. 
O  be  propitious,  nor  severely  deem 
My  madness  impious ;  for,  by  ill  the  stan 
That  tend  thy  bidding,  I  do  tfttefc  the  has 
That  kept  my  spirit  in  are  burrt — ttat  I 
Am  aailing  vvith  thee  through  the  diay  sky.' 
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An  exiled  mortal ,  aoundi  its  pleannt  nanw ! 
Within  my  breaat  there  lives  a  choking 
O  let  me  cool  it  among  the  sephyr-bougha; 
A  homeward  fever  ftaichee  up  my  tongue^ 
O  let  me  alake  it  at  the  running  tpringi ! 
Upon  my  ear  a  nouy  nothing  ring* — 
O  let  me  once  more  hear  the  linnet'i  note ! 
Before  mine  eyes  thick  films  and  ehadowi  float— 
O  let  me  *noint  them  with  the  heaven's  li^t ! 
Doat  thou  now  lave  thy  feet  and  ankles  i^taf 
O  think  how  sweet  to  me  the  fieshening  doice! 
Dost  thou  now  please  thy  thint  with  berry*jaioe  f 
O  tfunk  how  this  dry  pakte  would  rejoice ! 
If  hi  soft  slumber  thou  dost  hear  my  voice, 
O  think  how  I  should  love  a  bed  of  flowers ! — 
Young  goddoM !  let  me  see  my  native  bowMs ! 
Deliver  me  from  this  rapacious  deep ! " 

I 

Thus  ending  loudly,  as  he  would  o*eileap 
His  destiny,  alert  he  stood :  but  when 
Obstinate  silence  came  heavily  again. 
Feeing  about  fbr  its  old  oouc^  of  space 
And  aiiy  cradle,  lowly  bow*d  his  &ce. 
Desponding,  o*er  the  marble  floor's  cold  thrill. 
But  'twas  not  long ;  for,  sweeter  than  the  rill 
To  its  old  channel,  or  a  swollen  tide 
To  maigin  nllowi,  were  the  leaves  he  spied, 
And  flowers,  and  wreaths,  and  ready  myrtle  crowns 
Up  peeping  through  the  slab :  reflvshment  drowns 
ItseU^  and  strives  its  own  delights  to  hide — 
Nor  in  one  spot  alone ;  the  floral  pride 
In  a  long  wlidspering  birth  enchanted  grew 
Before  his  footsteps ,-  as  when  heaved  anew 
Old  ocean  rolls  a  lengthen'd  wave  to  the  shore, 
Down  whoee  green  back  the  shortlived  foam,  all  hoar, 
Bunts  gradual,  with  a  wayward  indolence. 

Increasmg  still  in  heart,  and  pleasant  sense. 
Upon  his  fairy  journey  on  he  hastes ; 
So  anxious  for  the  end,  he  scarcely  wastes 
One  moment  with  his  hands  among  the  sweets : 
Onward  he  gocft— he  stops — ^his  bosom  beats 
As  plainly  in  his  ear,  as  the  fiunt  charm 
Of  which  the  throbs  were  bom.    This  stiU  alarm, 
This  sleepy  music,  forced  him  walk  tiptoe : 
For  it  came  more  softly  than  the  east  could  blow 
Arion's  magic  to  the  Atlantic  isles ; 
Or  than  the  west,  made  jealous  by  the  smiles 
Of  throned  Apollo,  could  breadie  back  the  lyre 
To  seas  Ionian  and  Tynan. 


O  did  he  ever  live,  that  lonely  man. 
Who  loved — and  music  slew  not  ?  T  is  the  peat 
Of  love,  that  fliirest  joys  give  most  unrest ; 
That  things  of  delicate  and  tenderest  worA 
Are  swallow'd  all,  and  made  a  seared  dearth, 
By  one  consuming  flame :  it  doth  immerae 
And  soflbcate  true  blessings  in  a  curse. 
Half-happy,  by  comparison  of  bliss, 
Is  miserable.     *Twas  even  so  with  this 
Dew.dropping  melody,  in  the  Carian's  ear ; 
First  heaven,  then  hell,  and  then  forgotten  clear, 
Vanish'd  in  elemental  passion. 

And  down  some  swart  abysm  he  had  gone, 
Had  not  a  heavenly  guide  benignant  led 
To  where  thick  myrtle  branches,  'gainst  his  head 


Brushing,  awaken'd :  then  the  aounda 
Went  noiseless  as  a  pasng  noontide  tmin 
Over  a  bower,  where  little  space  he  atood ; 
For  as  the  aunaet  peepa  into  a  wood. 
So  saw  he  panting  li|^  and  toviraida  it 
Through  winding  alleys;  and  kn  wandenM 
Upon  soft  verdure  saw,  one  here,  one  there, 
Capida  a  slambeting  on  their  piniona  fair. 


AfWr  a  thousand  maaes  overgone. 
At  last,  with  sudden  step,  he  came  upon 
A  chamber,  mjntle-waird,  embowered  high. 
Full  of  light,  incense,  tender  minstrelsy. 
And  more  of  beautiful  and  strange  bende : 
For  on  a  silken  couch  of  rosy  pride. 
In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  rieepiqg  yonfli 
Of  fondest  beauty ;  fbnder,  in  fair  sooth. 
Than  sighs  could  fathom,  or  contentoient 
And  coverlids  gold-tinted  like  the  peod^ 
Or  ripe  October's  faded  nmrigcdds. 
Fell  sleek  about  him  in  a  thousand 
Not  hiding  up  an  Apollonian  curve 
Of  neck  and  shoulder,  nor  the  tenting 
Of  knee  fiom  knee,  nor  ankles  poinling  light ; 
But  rather,  giving  them  to  the  fill'd  aght 
Oflkionaly.    Sideway  his  face  repoaed 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  unclosed. 
By  tenderest  pressure,  a  fiunt  damask  month 
To  slufflbeiy  pout ;  just  as  the  morning  aooifa 
Disparts  a  dew-lipp'd  rose.     Above  his  head. 
Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  honors  wed 
To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  every  blocMn  and  hue. 
Togeflier  intertwined  and  tramell'd  fresh : 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout ;  the  ivy  mesh. 
Shading  its  Ethiop  berries ;  and  woodbine. 
Of  velvet  leaves  and  bogle-bkioms  divine ; 
Convolvulus  in  streaked  vases  flush  ; 
The  creeper,  mellowing  for  an  autumn  Uoih  ^ 
And  virgin's  bower,  trailing  airily ; 
With  others  of  the  sisterhood.    Haird  by. 
Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 
One,  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  touched  the  strings. 
Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  with  his  wings; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  lo  look 
At  the  youth's  slumber;  while  another  took 
A  willow  bough,  distilling  odorous  dew. 
And  shook  it  on  his  hair ;  another  flew 
In  through  the  woven  roof,  and  fluttering- 
Ratn'd  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes. 


At  these  em^antments,  and  yet  many  mart. 
The  breatfaleai  Latmian  wonder'd  o*er  and  o*er ; 
Until  impatient  in  embamnsment. 
He  forthright  pass'd,  and  lightly  treading  went 
To  that  same  feather'd  lyrisr,  who  atraigbtway. 
Smiling,  ihvm  whisper'd :  **  Though  horn  uppsr  day 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  and  thy  presence  here 
Might  seem  unholy,  be  of  happy  cheer ! 
For  'tis  the  nicest  touch  of  ^^pftTi  honor. 
When  wme  ethereal  and  higWh  coring  donor 
Presents  immortal  bowers  to  mortal  sense ; 
As  now  'tis  dene  to  thee,  Endymion.    BefiM 
Was  I  in  nowise  startled.    So  recline 
Upon  these  living  floweia.    Here  is 
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Vlive  with  iparkles-— never,  I  aver» 
Since  AruMbie  wta  a  yintager, 
So  cool  a  purple :  taste  these  juicy  pean, 
Sent  me  l^  sad  Vertmnnus,  when  his  fears 
Nere  high  about  Pomona :  here  is  cream, 
deepening  to  richness  from  a  snowy  gleam; 
Sweeter  than  that  nune  Anialthea  skimm'd 
?0T  the  hoy  Jupiter;  and  here,  undimm'd 
3y  any  touch,  a  buneh  of  blooming  plums 
Ready  to  melt  between  an  infimf  s  gums : 
\nd  here  is  manna  pick'd  from  Syrian  trees, 
[n  starlight,  by  the  three  Hesperiaes. 
Teast  on,  and  meanwhile  I  will  let  thee  know 
>f  all  these  things  around  us.'*    He  did  so,     • 
Still  brooding  o*er  the  cadence  of  his  Ijrre ; 
ind  thus:  **  I  need  not  any  hearing  tire 
3y  telling  how  the  sea-bom  goddess  pined 
For  a  mortal  youth,  and  how  die  strove  to  bind 
\hm  all  in  all  unto  her  doting  self 
iVho  would  not  be  so  prison'd  f  but,  finod  el€ 
He  was  content  to  let  her  amorous  plea 
Paint  through  his  careleai  arms ;  content  to  see 
\n  nnaeiied  heaven  dying  at  his  feet ; 
latent,  O  fi>ol !  to  make  a  cold  retreat, 
^en  on  the  pleasant  grass  such  love,  lovelom, 
Lay  sorrowing ;  when  every  tear  was  bom 
>r  diverse  passion;  when  her  Hps  and  eyes 
vVere  closed  in  sullen  moisture,  and  quick  sighs 
Ztaae  vev'd  and  pettish  through  her  nostrils  small, 
lush !  no  exclaim— yet,  justly  mightst  thou  call 
[Parses  upon  his  head.-^I  was  half  glad, 
{ut  my  poor  mistress  went  distract  and  mad, 
rVhen  the  boar  tusk'd  him :  so  away  she  flew 
To  Jove*s  high  throne,  and  by  her  plainings  drew 
mmmlal  tear-drops  down  the  thunderer's  beard; 
rVhereon,  it  was  decreed  he  should  be  rear'd 
ilach  summer-time  to  life.    Lo !  diis  is  he, 
Phat  Hune  Adonis,  safe  in  the  privacy 
>f  this  still  region  all  his  winter«leep. 
iy,  sleep ;  fbr  when  our  love-sick  queen  did  weep 
ivet  his  waned  cone,  the  tremulous  shower 
leal'd  up  the  wound,  and,  with  a  balmy  power, 
^ledicined  death  to  a  lengthen*d  drowsiness : 
nie  which  she  fills  with  visions,  and  doth  dres 
n  all  this  quiet  liuury ;  and  hath  set 
J>  young  immortals,  without  any  let, 
To  watch  his  slumber  through.  Tis  well-nigh  pea*d, 
^ven  to  ft  momenfs  filling  up,  and  fast 
Ihe  scuds  with  summer  brecoes,  to  pant  through 
rhe  fiist  kmg  kiss,  warm  fintling,  to  renew 
Imbower'd  sports  in  Cytherea's  isle, 
iook,  how  thcMe  winged  listenen  all  this  while 
itand  anxious:  see!  behold!" — ^This  clamant  word 
(roke  through  the  careful  silence ;  for  they  heard 
L  rustling  noise  of  leaves,  and  out  there  fluttered 
'igeoni  and  doves :  Adonis  something  mutSer'd, 
'he  while  one  hand,  that  erst  upon  his  diigh 
Ay  dormant,  moved  convulsed  and  graduiJly 
'p  to  hi*  forehead.   Then,  there  was  a  hum 
^  suddea  voices,  echoing,  ■'  Come !  come ! 
uise !  awake !  Clear  summer  has  forth  walked 
Into  the  clover4ward|  and  she  has  talk'd 
'uU  soothingly  to  every  nested  finch : 
tise,  Cupids !  or  wtfll  give  the  bluebell  pinch 
'o  your  dimpled  arms.  Once  more  sweet  life  beginf ' 
Lt  this,  from  every  side  Ifaey  hurried  in, 

3T 


Rubbing  their  sleepy  eyes  with  lazy  wrists. 

And  doubling  overhead  their  little  fists 

In  backward  yawns.    But  all  were  soon  aUve : 

For  as  delicious  wine  doth,  sparkling,  dive 

In  nectar'd  obuds  and  curls  through  water  fair, 

So  from  the  arbor  roof  down  sweird  an  air 

Odorous  and  enlivening ;  making  all 

To  laugh,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  loudly  call 

For  their  sweet  queen:  when  lo!  the  wreathed  green 

Disparted,  and  fkr, upward  could  be  seen 

Blue  heaven,  and  a  silver  car,  air-borne. 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of  mom, 

Spun  off  a  drizzling  dew. — which  frlling  chill 

Oin  aofl  Adonis'  shoulders,  made  him  still 

Nestle  and  turn  uneasily  about. 

Soon  were  the  white  doves  plain,  with  necks  stretch'd 

out. 
And  silken  traces  lightened  in  descent ; 
And  soon,  returning  fiom  love's  banishmen, 
Queen  Venus  leaning  downward  open^rm'd : 
Her  shadow  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  charm'd 
A  tumult  to  his  hmrt,  and  a  new  life 
Into  his  eyeiL    Ah,  miserable  strife. 
But  for  her  comforting !  unhappy  sight, 
Bui  meeting  her  blue  orbs !  Who,  who  can  write 
Of  these  fitst  minutes !  The  unchariest  muse 
To  enfbrecementB  warm  as  theirs  makes  coy  excuse. 

O  it  has  n^ed  every  spirit  there. 
Saving  Love's  self,  who  stands  superb  to  share 
The  general  gladness :  awfully  he  stands ; 
A  sovereign  quell  is  in  his  waving  hands ; 
No  sight  can  bear  Ihe  lightning  of  his  bow ; 
His  quiver  is  mysterious,  none  can  know 
What  themselves  think  of  it ;  fit>m  forth  his  eyes 
There  darts  strange  light  of  varied  hues  and  dyes : 
A  scowl  is  sometimes  on  his  brow,  but  who 
Look  full  upon  it  feel  anon  the  blue 
Of  his  foir  eyes  run  liquid  through  their  souls. 
Endymion  feels  it,  and  no  more  controls 
The  burning  prayer  within  him;  so,  bent  low, 
He  had  begun  a  plaining  of  his  wo^ 
But  Venus,  bending  forward,  said :  **  My  child. 
Favor  this  gentle  youth ;  his  days  are  wild 
With  love — ^he — but  alas!  too  well  I  see 
Thou  know'et  the  deepness  of  his  misery. 
Ah,  smile  not  so,  miy  son :  I  tell  thee  true. 
That  when  through  heavy  hours  I  used  to  rae 
The  endleai  sleep  of  this  new-bom  Adon*, 
This  stranger  aye  I  pitied.    For  upon 
A  dreary  morning  once  I  fled  away 
Into  the  breezy  clouds,  to  weep  and  pmy 
For  this  my  love :  for  vexing  Mars  had  teased 
Me  even  to  tears :  thence,  when  a  little  eased, 
Down-looking,  vacant,  through  a  hazy  wood, 
I  saw  this  youA  as  he  despairing  stood : 
Those  same  dark  curls  blown  vagrant  in  the  wind ; 
Those  same  full  fringed  lids  a  constant  blind 
Over  his  sullen  eyes :  I  saw  him  throw 
Himaelf  on  wiAer'd  leaves,  even  as  though 
Death  had  come  sudden ;  fornn  jot  he  moved, 
Yet  muttered  wildly.    I  could  hear  he  loved 
Some  fiur  immortal,  and  that  his  embrace 
Had  zoned  her  through  the  night.  There  is  no  trace 
Of  this  in  heaven :  I  have  muk'd  each  cheek, 
And  find  it  is  the  vainest  tinng  to  seek ; 
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And  that  of  all  things  *tif  kept  wcretett. 

Elndymion !  one  day  thou  wilt  be  blest : 

So  ttill  obey  (he  guiding  band  that  fenda 

Tbee  safely  through  these  wondera  for  sweet  ends. 

Tis  a  concealment  needful  in  extreme; 

And  if  I  guess'd  not  so,  the  sunny  beam 

Thou  shouldst  mount  up  to  with  me.   Now  adieu ! 

Here  must  we  leave  thee." — At  these  words  up  flew 

The  impatient  doves,  up  rose  the  floating  ear. 

Up  went  the  hum  celestial.   High  afar 

The  Latmian  saw  them  minish  into  naught ; 

And,  when  all  were  clear  vanish'd,  still  he  caught 

A  vivid  lightning  flom  that  dreadful  bow. 

When  aU  was  darkened,  with  iEtnean  throe 

The  earth  closed — gave  a  solitary  moan — 

And  left  him  once  again  in  twilight  bne. 


He  did  not  rave,  he  did  not  stare  aghast, 
For  all  those  visions  were  overgone,  and  past. 
And  he  in  loneliness :  he  felt  asBured 
Of  happy  times,  when  all  he  had  endured 
Would  seem  a  feather  to  the  mighty  prize. 
So,  with  unusual  gladness,  on  he  hies 
Through  caves,  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore. 
Gold  dome,  and  crystal  wall,  and  turqufliM  Aotor, 
Black  polish'd  porticoes  of  awful  shade, 
And,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  balustrade, 
Leading  aiar  past  wild  magnUiceace, 
Spiral  through  ruggedest  Ioop.hole8,  and  thence 
Stretching  across  a  void,  then  guiding  o'er 
Enormous  chasms,  where,  all  foam  and  roar* 
Streams  subterranean  tease  their  granite  beds ; 
Then  heightea'd  just  above  the  flflvcry  heads 
Of  a  thousand  fountains,  so  that  he  could  dash 
The  waters  with  his  spear ;  but  at  the  splash. 
Done  heedlessly,  those  spouting  columns  rose 
Sudden  a  poplar's  height,  and  'gan  to  inclose 
His  diamond  path  vdi  fretwork  streaming  round 
Alive,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  with  a  sound. 
Haply,  hke  dolphin  tumults,  when  sweet  shells 
Welcome  the  float  of  Thetis.   Long  he  dwells  - 
On  this  delight ;  for,  every  minute's  space. 
The  streams  with  changed  magic  interlace : 
Sometimes  like  delicatest  lattices, 
Cover'd  with  crystal  vines;  then  weeping  trees. 
Moving  about  as  in  a  gentle  wind. 
Which,  in  a  wink,  to  watery  gauze  refined, 
Pour'd  into  shapes  of  curtain'd  canopies. 
Spangled,  and  nch  with  liquid  broideries  ' 
(H*  flowers,  peacocks,  swans,  and  naiads  fair. 
Swifter  than  lightning  went  these  wonders  rare ; 
And  then  the  water,  into  stubborn  streams 
Collecting,  mimick'd  the  wrought  oaken  beams, 
Pillan,  and  frieze,  and  high  fiintastic  roof. 
Of  those  dusk  places  in  times  fiur  aloof 
Cathedrals  call'd.    Op  bade  a  loth  faiewell 
To  these  founts  Protean,  passing  gulfj  and  dell. 
And  torrent,  and  ten  thousand  jutting  shapes. 
Half-seen  through  deepest  gloom,  and  grisly  gapes, 
BlMkening  on  every  aide,  and  overhei^ 
A  vaulted  dome  like  Heaven's,  far  bespread 
With  starlight  gems :  aye,  all  so  huge  and  strange, 
The  sohtary  felt  a  hurried  change 
Working  within  him  into  something  dreary, — 
Vex'd  like  a  rooming  eagle,  kirt,  and  weary, 


And  purblind  amid  foggy  midni^t  wolda. 
But  he  revives  at  once:  for  who  beholds 
New  sudden  things,  nor  casts  his  mental  dough? 
Forth  from  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below. 
Came  mother  Cybele !  alone— «lone— 
In  sombre  chariot ;  ^aik  foldingii  tlnown 
About  her  miyesty,  and  front  death-pale. 
With  turrets  crown'd.    Four  mailed  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  toothed  niaws. 
Their  surly  eyes  bsow^hidden,  heavy  pawa 
Uplifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tawny  bnalies.   Silent  sails 
This  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  ftints  away 
In  another  gkwmy  arch. 

Wherefore  delay. 
Young  traveller,  in  such  a  mournful  place  F 
Art  thou  wayworn,  or  canst  not  further  trace 
The  diamond  path  ?  And  does  it  indeed  end 
Abrupt  in  middle  air?  Yet  earthward  bend 
Thy  forehead,  and  to  Jupiter  cloud-borne 
Call  ffdently !  He  was  indeed  wayworn ; 
Abrupt,  in  middle  air,  his  way  was  lost ; 
To  cloud-borne  Jove  he  bowed,  and  there  (vast 
Towards  him  a  large  eagle,  *t  wixt  whose  wingi. 
Without  one  impbus  i^*ord,  himself  he  flings. 
Committed  to  the  darkness  and  the  glaom : 
Down,  down,  uncertain  to  what  pleasant  doom. 
Swift  as  a  fathoming  plummet  down  he  fell 
Through  unknown  things ;  till  axhaled  asphodel. 
And  rose,  with  spicy  fannings  interlxeathed. 
Came  swelling  forth  where  little  caves  were  wreathed 
So  thick  with  leaves  and  mosses,  thatlh^  sc«em'd 
Large  honeycombs  of  green,  and  freshly  teem'd 
With  aim  delicious.    In  the  greenest  nook 
The  eagle  landed  him,  and  farewell  took. 

It  was  a  jaonine  bower,  all  beslruwn 
With  golden  moss.   His  every  sense  had  grown 
Ethereal  for  pleasure ;  'bove  his  head 
Flew  a  delight  halfgraspable ;  his  tread 
Was  Hesperean ;  to  his  capable  ears 
Silence  was  music  from  the  holy  spheres ; 
A  dewy  luxury  was  in  his  eyes ; 
The  little  flowen  felt  his  pleasant  sighs 
And  stirr'd  them  faintly.    Verdant  cave  and  aall 
He  wander'd  through,  ofl  wondering  at  such  sweU 
Of  sudden  exaltation :  but,  "Alas!*' 
Said  he,  '*  will  all  this  gush  of  feeling  paas 
Away  in  solitude  ?   And  must  they  wane* 
Like  melodies  upcm  a  sandy  plain, 
Without  an  echo  ?  Then  ahaU  I  ha  left 
So  sad,  so  melancholy,  so  bereft ! 
Yet  still  I  feel  immortal !  O  my  love. 
My  breath  of  life,  where  art  thou  t  Hig^  above. 
Dancing  before  the  morning  galas  of  heaven? 
Or  keeping  watch  among  those  stany  seven. 
Old  Atlas'  children  ?  Art  a  maid  of  the  waleis. 
One  of  shell-winding  Triton's  bright-hair'd  daoghien ' 
Or  art,  impossible !  a  nymph  of  Dian's, 
Weaving  a  coronal  of  tender  sdons 
For  very  idleness?  Where'er  thpu  ait, 
Methinks  it  now  is  at  my  wiO^I*  atari 
Into  thine  anns ;  to  scare  Aurora's  train. 
And  snatch  thee  fiom  the  nomiog;  o'ai  the  nain 
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*o  tcud  like  a  wild  bird,  and  take  thee  off 

'rom  thy  i«a-fi>ainy  cradle;  or  to  doff 

liy  shepherd  veat,  and  woo  thee  'mid  fieih  leavea. 

7o,  no,  too  eagerly  my  aoul  deceivet 

Es  powerleoi  self:  I  know  this  cannot  be. 

)  let  me  then  by  some  sweet  dreaming  flee 

!^o  her  enti&ncements :  hither  sleep  awhile ! 

lither  most  gentle  deep !  and  soothing  foil 

'or  some  few  hours  the  coming  solitude.' 


»♦ 


Thus  spake  he,  and  that  moment  felt  endaed 
Vith  power  to  dream  deliciously ;  so  wound 
rhroagh  a  dim  paasage,  searching  till  he  found 
The  smoothest  mossy  bed  and  deepest,  where 
le  threw  himself,  and  just  into  the  air 
Stretching  his  indolent  arms,  he  took,  O  bliss! 
k  naked  waist:  ''Fair  Cupid,  whence  is  thisT' 
W  well-known  voice  sigh'd,  **  Sweetest,  here  am  I!" 
kt  which  soft  rayishment,  with  doting  cry 
Pfaey  trembled  to  each  other. — ^Helicon ! 
)'fountain*d  hUl!  Old  Homer's  HeUcon! 
That  thou  wouldst  spout  a  little  streamlet  o'er 
rhese  sorry  pages ;  then  the  verse  would  soar 
Vnd  sing  above  this  gentle  pair,  like  laik 
)ver  his  nested  young :  but  all  is  dark 
Viound  thine  aged  top,  and  thy  clear  fount 
Exhales  in  mists  to  Heaven.    Ay,  the  count 
>f  mighty  Poets  is  made  up ;  the  scroll 
8  folded  by  the  Muses ;  the  bright  roll 
a  in  ApoUo'e  hand :  our  dazed  eyes 
iave  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  western  skiee : 
rhe  world  haa  done  its  duty.    Yet,  oh  yet, 
llthongh  the  sun  of  poesy  is  set. 
These  lovers  did  embrace,  and  we  must  weep 
That  there  is  no  old  power  left  to  steep 
\  quill  immortal  in  their  joyous  tears. 
U)ng  time  m  silence  did  their  anxious  fears 
Question  that  thus  it  was;  long  time  they  lay 
Tondling  and  kissing  every  doubt  away ; 
!i0ng  time  ere  soft  caressing  sobs  began 
To  mellow  into  words,  and  then  there  ran 
Two  bubbling  springs  of  talk  from  their  sweet  lips. 
'  O  known  Unknown !  from  whom  my  being  sips 
$uch  darUng  essence,  wherefore  may  I  not 
3e  ever  in  these  arms  ?  in  this  sweet  spot 
lllow  my  chin  for  ever  ?  ever  press 
rhese  toying  hands  and  kiss  their  smooth  excess  f 
Vhy  not  for  ever  and  for  ever  feel 
rhat  breath  about  my  ey^  7  Ah,  thou  wilt  steal 
Iway  from  me  again,  indeed,  indeed — 
Thou  wilt  be  gone  away,  and  wilt  not  heed 
dy  lonely  madness.    Speak,  my  kindest  fair! 
B — ^is  it  to  be  so  ?    No !  Who  will  dare 
!*o  pluck  thee  from  me  7  And,  of  thine  own  will, 
'ull  well  I  feel  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me.    Still 
^et  me  entwine  thee  surer,  surer — ^now 
low  can  we  part?  Elysium!  who  art  thouf 
V^ho,  that  thou  canst  not  be  for  ever  here, 
h  lift  me  with  Ihee  to  some  stany  sphere  ? 
Inchantress !  tell  me  by  this  soft  embrace, 
ly  the  most  soft  complexion  of  thy  face, 
iiose  lips,  O  slippery  blisses !  twinkling  eyee. 
Hid  by  these  tendeiest,  milky  sovereigntiea— 
'hese  tenderest,  and  by  the  nectar-wine, 
%e  paanon"  **0  loved  Ida  the  divine ! 


Endymion !  dearest !  Ah,  unhappy  me ! 

His  soul  will  'scape  us — O  felicity ! 

How  he  does  love  me !  His  poor  temples  beat 

To  the  very  tune  of  love — ^how sweet, iweet,  sweet! 

Revive,  dear  youth,  or  I  sfiflll  foint  and  die ; 

Revive,  or  theie  soft  houn  will  hurry  by 

In  tranced  dullness ;  specdi,  and  let  that  spell 

Affiright  this  lethargy!  I  cannot  quell 

Its  heavy  pressure,  and  will  press  at  least 

My  lips  to  thine,  that  they  may  richly  feast 

Until  we  taste  the  life  of  love  again. 

What!  dost  thou  move7  dost  kiss7  O  bliss!  O  pain! 

I  love  thee,  youth,  more  than  I  can  conceive ; 

And  M)  long  absence  from  diee  doth  bereave 

My  soul  of  any  rest :  yet  must  I  hence : 

Yet,  can  I  not  to  starry  eminence 

Uplift  thee;  nor  for  very  shame  can  own 

Myself  to  thee.    Ah,  dearest !  do  not  groan. 

Or  thou  wilt  force  me  from  this  secrecy, 

And  I  must  blush  in  heaven.    O  that  I 

Had  done  it  already!  that  the  dreadful  smiles 

At  my  lost  brightness,  my  impossion'd  wiles. 

Had  waned  fiom  Olympus'  solemn  height. 

And  ftom  all  serious  Goda;  that  our  delight 

Was  quite  forgotten,  save  of  us  alone ! 

And  wherefore  so  ashamed?  T is  but  to  atone 

For  endless  pleasure,  by  some  coward  blushes: 

Yet  muflt  I  be  a  coward !  Horror  rushes 

Too  palpable  before  me— the  sad  look 

Of  Jove— Minerva's  start — ^no  bosom  shook 

With  awe  of  purity — ^no  Cupid  pinion 

fti  reverence  veil'd — my  czystalline  dominion 

Half  lost,  and  all  old  hymns  made  nullity! 

But  what  is  this  to  love  ?  Oh!  I  could  fly 

With  thee  into  the  ken  of  heavenly  powers. 

So  thoQ  wouldst  thus,  for  many  sequent  houn. 

Press  me  so  sweetly.    Now  I  swear  at  once 

That  I  am  wise,  that  Pallas  is  a  dunce — 

Perliaps  her  love  like  mine  is  but  unknown — 

Oh !  I  do  think  that  J  have  been  alone 

In  chastity !  yes,  Pallas  has  been  sighing, 

While  every  eve  saw  me  my  hair  uptying 

With  fingera  aK>l  as  aspen  leaves.   Sweet  love ! 

I  was  as  vague  as  solitary  dove, 

Nor  knew  tihat  nests  were  built   Now  a  soft  kiaa— 

Ay,  by  that  kiss,  I  vow  an  endless  bliss, 

An  immortality  of  passion's  thine : 

Ere  long  I  will  exalt  thee  to  the  shine 

Of  heaven  ambrosial ;  and  we  will  shade 

Ourselves  whole  summers  by  a  river  glade ; 

And  I  will  tell  thee  stories  of  the  sky. 

And  breathe  thee  whispers  of  its  minstrelsy. 

My  happy  love  will  overwing  all  bounds! 

O  let  me  melt  into  thee !  let  the  sounda 

Of  our  close  voices  marry  at  their  birth ; 

Let  us  entwine  hoveringly ! — O  dearth 

Of  human  words !  roughness  of  mortal  speech! 

lispings  emp3rrean  will  I  sometimes  teach 

Thine  honey'd  tongue — ^luta.breathings,  which  I  gisp 

To  have  thee  understand,  now  while  I  clasp 

Thee  thus,  and  weep  for  fondness — I  am  pain'd, 

Endymion :  woe !  woe !  is  grief  contain'd 

In  the  very  deeps  of  pleasure,  mv  sole  life  f— 

Hereat,  with  many  sobs,  hez  genfle  strife 

Melted  into  a  languor.    He  retum'd 

Entranced  vowa  and  teais. 
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Ye  who  have  yeun*d 
With  too  mnch  peanon,  will  here  tHaj  and  pttf. 
For  the  mere  nke  of  troth ;  aa  'tia  a  ditty 
Not  of  tbeae  days,  but  long  ago  'twai  told 
By  a  cavern  wind  unto  a  foreit  old ; 
Ajid  then  the  lomt  told  it  in  a  dream 
To  a  sleeping  lake,  whoie  cool  and  level  gleam 
A  poet  caught  aa  he  waa  joomeying 
To  PhcBbua'  ahzine ;  and  in  it  he  did  fling 
Hia  weary  limbs*  bathing  an  honr'a  space, 
And  after,  strai^t  in  that  inspired  place 
He  sang  the  story  up  into  the  air, 
Giving  it  universal  fieedom.   There 
Has  it  been  ever  sounding  fiv  those  eara 
Whose  tips  are  glowing  hot   The  legend  cheers 
Ton  sentinel  stars ;  and  he  who  listens  to  it 
Must  surely  Ue  selfdoom'd  or  he  will  rae  it ! 
For  quenchless  bunings  come  upon  the  heart, 
Made  fiercer  by  a  fear  lest  any  part 
Siould  be  ingulfed  in  the  eddying  vrind. 
As  much  as  here  is  penn'd  doth  dways  find 
A  reating'place,  thus  much  comes  clear  and  plain ; 
Anon  the  strange  voice  is  upon  the  wane — 
And  'tia  but  echoed  from  departing  sound, 
That  the  fair  visitant  at  last  unwound 
Her  gende  limbs,  and  left  the  youdi  aaleepL— 
Thus  the  tradition  of  the  gusty  deep. 

Now  turn  we  to  our  former  chroniclerai^ 
Endjnnion  awoke,  that  grief  of  hers 
Sweet  plaining  on  his  ear:  he  licUy  guess'd 
How  lone  he  was  once  more,  and  sadly  press'd 
His  empty  arms  together,  hung  his  head, 
And  most  forlorn  upon  that  widow'd  bed 
Sat  silently.   Love's  madness  he  had  known : 
Often  with  more  than  tortured  lion's  groan 
Moanings  had  burst  fiom  him ;  but  now  that  rage 
Had  pass'd  away :  no  longer  did  he  wage 
A  rough-voioed  war  against  the  dooming  stars. 
No,  he  had  felt  too  much  for  such  harsh  jan : 
The  lyre  of  his  soul  Eolian-tuned 
Foigot  all  violence,  and  but  communed 
Wi&  melancholy  thought :  O  he  had  swoon'd 
Drunken  fipom  pleasure's  nipple !  and  his  love 
Henceforth  was  dove-like^— Loth  was  he  to  move 
From  the  imprinted  couch,  and  when  he  did, 
Twas  with  slow,  languid  pacea,  and  fiu»  hid 
In  mufiSing  hands.   So  temper'd,  out  he  strey'd 
Half  seeing  vinons  that  might  have  dismay'd 
Alecto's  serpents ;  ravishments  more  keen 
Than  Hermes'  pipe,  when  anxious  he  did  lean 
Over  eclipsing  eyes :  and  at  the  last 
It  was  a  sounding  grotto,  vaulted,  vast, 
0'er«tudded  with  a  thousand,  thousand  peails, 
And  crimson-mouthed  shells  with  stubborn  curls. 
Of  every  shape  and  size,  even  to  the  bulk 
In  which  whales  arbor  close,  to  brood  and  sulk 
Against  an  endless  storm.   Moreover  too, 
Fbh'Semblances,  of  green  and  azure  hue. 
Ready  to  snort  dieir  streama.  In  this  cool  wonder 
Endymion  aat  down,  and  'gan  to  ponder 
On  all  his  life :  his  youth,  up  to  &.e  day 
When  Imid  aoclaiai,  and  feuti,  and  garlands  gay, 
He  stept  upon  his  shepherd  throne ;  the  look 
Of  hia  ^Rdiito  palace  in  wild  fbreit  nook. 


And  all  the  revels  he  had  lorded  there : 
Each  tender  maiden  whom  he  once  thought  bit. 
With  every  fiiend  and  fenow>wood]aDdei< — 
Pass'd  like  a  dream  before  him.   Then  the  sper 
Of  the  old  baids  to  migh^  deeds :  his  plana 
To  nurse  die  golden  age  *nioog  shepherd  dans: 
That  wondrous  night :  the  great  Pan-festival: 
His  sister's  sorrow ;  and  his  wanderings  all. 
Until  into  the  earth's  deep  maw  he  ruah'd : 
Then  all  its  buried  magic,  till  it  fluh'd 
High  vrith  excessive  love.   "  And  now,**  Aoo^  l« 
**  How  kmg  must  I  remain  in  jeopardy 
Of  blank  amazeroenti  that  amase  no  more  f 
Now  I  have  tasted  her  sweet  soul  to  the  core, 
AU  other  depdis  are  iJiallow :  essences!. 
Once  spiritual,  are  like  muddy  lees. 
Meant  but  to  fertilize  my  cardily  root. 
And  make  my  branches  lift  a  golden  fruit 
Into  the  bloom  of  heaven :  other  light. 
Though  it  be  quick  and  sharp  enough  to  blight 
The  ^ympian  eagle's  vision,  is  dark. 
Dark  as  the  parentage  of  chaos.    Hark ! 
My  ulent  thoughts  are  echoing  from  these  AAi 
Or  are  they  but  the  ghosts,  the  dying  swiells 
Of  noises  far  away  7 — ^list! — Hereupon 
He  kept  an  anxious  ear.   The  humnung  taoe 
Came  louder,  and  behold,  there  aa  he  lay. 
On  either  side  out-gosh'd,  with  misty  spray, 
A  c^ous  spring ;  and  both  together  dash'd 
Swift,  mad,  fantastic  round  the  rocks,  and  lash'd 
Among  the  conchs  and  shells  of  the  lofty  groi. 
Leaving  a  trickling  dew.   At  last  they  dbot 
Down  from  the  ceiling's  height,  pouring  a  noise 
As  of  some  breathless  racers  whose  hopes  poise 
Upon  the  last  few  steps,  and  with  spent  Ibroe 
Along  the  ground  they  took  a  winding  oouiie. 
Endymion  fbUow'd — ^fbr  it  seem'd  that  one 
Ever  purnied,  the  odier  strove  to  shun — 
Follow'd  dieir  languid  mazes,  till  weQ-iii^ 
He  had  left  thinking  of  the  mystery, — 
And  was  now  rapt  in  tender  hoverings 
Over  the  vanish'd  bliss.   Ah !  what  is  it  singe 
\u  dream  away  t  What  melodies  are  theaef 
They  sound  as  through  the  whispeiing  of 
Not  native  in  such  barren  vaults.  Give  ear! 


"  O  Arethusa,  peerless  nymph !  why  fear 
Such  tenderness  as  mine  f  Great  Dian,  why. 
Why  didst  thou  hear  her  pnyer?  O  that  I 
Were  rippling  round  her  dainty  feimess  now. 
Circling  about  her  waist,  and  striving  how 
To  entice  her  to  a  dive !  then  stealinig  in 
Between  her  luscious  lips  and  eydida  thin. 
O  that  her  ahining  hair  was  in  ^  son. 
And  I  distilling  fhm  it  thence  to  ran 
In  amorous  rillets  down  her  shrinking  fens! 
To  linger  on  her  lily  shouldeiB,  warm 
Between  her  kissing  breasts,  and  evcsy  elianB 
Touch  raptured!— See  how  painfu%  I  flew: 
Fair  maid,  be  pitiful  to  niy  grsat  woe. 
Stay,  stay  thy  weaiy  come,  and  let  ma  lead, 
A  happy  wooer,  to  the  floweiy  mead 
Where  an  that  beaul^  nwed  8M."--^CimI  Gpd 
Desist!  or  my  ofieaded  mistraas'  nod 
Will  il«gaale  all  Uy  faatfMaa     taaaBaairt 
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i^th  fyten  worii    Ah,  have  I  rtiUy  got 

uch  pow«r  to  madden  theef  And  if  it 

.way,  awayi  or  I  ihall  deariy  ma 

[y  very  thonghti :  in  mercy  then  away, 

indeit  Alphaoip  §u  abould  I  obey 

ly  own  dear  wUl,  'twould  be  a  deadly  bane.*'— 

O,  Oread-Queen!  would  that  thou  hadst  a  pain 

ike  this  of  mine,  then  would  I  fearlem  turn 

jid  be  a  ciiminaL"— ^'  Alaa,  I  bum, 

shudder— gentle  river,  get  thee  henoe. 

Jpheus !  diott  enchanter !  every  lOMe 

If  mine  wai  once  made  perfect  in  theee  woodi. 

reih  breeaeiy  bowery  lawm,  and  innocent  floods, 

ipe  fruits,  and  lonely  couch,  contentment  gave ; 

ut  ever  ance  I  heedlessly  did  lave 

1  thy  deceitful  stream,  a  panting  gbw 

Irew  strong  within  me :  wherefore  serve  me  so, 

iHd  call  it  bve  t  Alas !  'twas  cruelty. 

Tot  once  mora  did  I  close  my  happy  eyes 

.mid  the  thrush's  song.    Away!  Avaunt! 

)  'twas  a  cruel  thing." — '*  Now  thou  dost  taunt 

o  softly,  Arethusa,  that  I  think 

r  thou  wast  playing  on  my  shady  brink, 

*hou  wouldst  bathe  once  again.    Innocent  maid ! 

tide  thine  heart  no  more }— nor  be  afraid 

»f  angry  powers :  there  are  deities 

Vill  shade  us  with  their  wings.    Those  fitful  sighs 

ris  almost  death  lo  hear :  O  let  me  pour 

.  dewy  balm  upon  them ! — fear  no  more, 

weet  Arethusa !  Dian's  self  must  feel, 

ometimes,  these  very  pangs.    Dear  maiden,  steal 

lushing  into  my  soul,  and  let  us  fly 

liese  dreary  caverns  for  the  open  sky. 

will  delight  thee  all  my  winding  course, 

rom  the  green  sea  up  to  my  hidden  source 

bout  Arradian  forests ;  and  will  show 

he  chamielB  where  my  coolest  waten  flow 

hrougfa  mossy  rocks ;  where,  'mid  exuberant  green, 

roam  in  pleasuit  darimesi,  mcne  unseen 

han  Saturn  in  his  exile ;  where  I  brim 

ound  flowery  islands,  and  take  thence  a  skim 

f  mealy  sweeti,  which  myriads  of  bees 

uzz  from  their  honey'd  wings :  and  thou  sbouldst 

please 
hyself  to  choose  the  richest,  where  we  might 
e  incense-pillow'd  every  summer  night, 
off  all  sad  fears,  thou  white  deliciousnesi, 
nd  let  us  be  thus  comforted  ;  unless 
hou  couldst  rejoice  to  see  my  hopeless  stream 
orry  distracted  from  Sol's  temperate  beam, 
nd  pour  to  death  along  scmie  hungry  sands."— 
What  can  I  do,  Alpheus?  Dian  stands 
»vere  before  me :  perwcuting  fate ! 
nhappy  Arethusa!  thou  wast  late 

huntrem  free  in" — At  this,  sudden  foil 
hoee  two  sad  streams  adown  a  fearful  dell, 
he  T4itmian  Usten'd,  but  he  heard  no  mors, 
ive  echo,  foint  repeating  o'er  and  o'er 
he  name  of  Arethusa.    On  the  veige 
r  that  dark  gulf  he  wept,  and  said:  **  I  ulge 
hee,  gentle  Goddess  of  my  pilgrimage, 
f  our  eternal  hopes,  lo  soothe,  to  aaraage, 

thou  art  powerful,  these  loven'  pains ; 
nd  make  them  ha|^  in  some  happy  plains." 


He  tam'd— ibere  was  a  whehmng  sound— he  slept, 
hare  was  a  ooite  light ;  and  so  he  kept 


Towards  it  by  a  sandv  path,  and  lo! 
More  suddenly  than  ooth  a  moment  go. 
The  visions  of  the  earth  were  gone  and  fled— 
He  saw  the  giant  sea  above  his  head. 


BOOKm. 


Thkrs  are  who  lord  it  o'er  their  fellow-men 
With  most  prevailing  tinsel :  who  unpen 
Theb-  baaing  vanities,  to  browse  away 
fthe  comfortable  green  and  juicy  hay 
From  human  pastures ;  or,  O  torturing  ftct ! 
Who,  through  aa  idiot  blink,  will  see  unpack'd 
Fire-branded  foxes  lo  sear  up  and  aioge 
Our  gold  and  ripe-ear'd  hopes.    With  not  one  tinge 
Of  sanctuary  splendor,  nor  a  sight 
Able  to  face  an  owl's,  they  still  are  dight 
By  the  blear-eyed  nations  in  empurpled  vests. 
And  crowns,  and  turbans.    With  tmladen  breasli. 
Save  of  blown  selfapplause,  they  proudly  mount 
To  their  spirit's  perch,  their  being's  high  account, 
Their  tip-top  nothings,  their  dull  skies,  &eir  ~ 
Amid  the  fierce  intoxicating  tones 
Of  trumpets,  shoutings,  and  belabor'd  drums. 
And  sudden  cannon.    Ah !  how  all  this  hums, 
In  wakeAil  ears,  like  uproar  past  and  gone^ 
like  thunder-clouds  that  spoke  to  Babylon. 
And  set  those  old  Chaldeans  to  their  tasks.^ 
Are  then  regalities  all  gilded  masks  f 
No,  there  are  throned  seats  unscalable 
But  by  a  patient  wing,  a  constant  spell, 
Or  by  ethereal  things  that,  unoonfined. 
Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind. 
And  poise  about  in  cloudy  thunder-tenta 
To  watch  the  abysm-birth  of  elementi. 
Aye,  'bove  the  withering  of  old-lipp'd  Fate 
A  thousand  powen  keep  religious  state. 
In  water,  fiery  realm,  and  aiiy  bourn ; 
And,  silent  as  a  oonaecrated  urn. 
Hold  sphery  sessions  for  a  season  due. 
Yet  few  of  these  far  nuijesties,  ah,  few ! 
Have  bared  their  operations  to  this  globe — 
Few,  who  with  gorgeous  pageantry  enrobe 
Our  piece  of  heaven — whose  benevolence 
Shakes  hand  with  our  own  Ceres ;  every  sense 
Filling  with  spiritaal  sweets  to  plenitude, 
As  bees  gorge  full  their  cells.    And  by  the  foud 
Twixt  NotUng  and  Creation,  I  here  swear, 
Eteme  Apolto!  that  thy  Sister  iair 
Is  of  all  these  the  gentlier-mightiest 
When  thy  gold  breath  is  nusting  in  the  west. 
She  unobserved  steals  unto  her  throne. 
And  there  she  sin  most  meek  and  most  alone ; 
As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient; 
As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet!  was  not  bent 
Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart ; 
As  if  the  mmistering  stars  kept  not  apart. 
Waiting  for  silve^fix»ted  mesnges. 
O  Moon!  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  trees 
Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in: 
O  Moon !  old  bouglM  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  foel  thine  airy  fellowship. 
Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  with  alver  Up 
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Kianng  dead  things  to  life.    The  sleeping  kine, 
Couch'd  in  thy  brightness,  dratm  of  fields  dhine : 
Innamereble  mountains  *ri8e,  end  rise, 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 
And  yet  thy  benediction  peaseth  not 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 
Has  thy  &ir  face  within  its  tranquil  ken. 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee ;  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  its  pearly  house : — ^The  mighty  deeps, 
The  momtrous  sea  is  thine— the  myriad  sea ! 
O  Moon !  far«pooming  Ocean  bows  to  thee, 
And  Tellus  feels  her  forehead's  cimibious  load. 


C3mthia !  where  art  thou  now!  What  fiff  abode 
Of  green  or  silvery  bower  doth  enshrine 
Such  utmost  beauty  t  Alas,  thou  dost  pine 
For  one  as  sorrowful :  thy  cheek  is  pale 
For  one  whoee  cheek  is  pale :  thou  dost  bewail 
His  tears,  who  weeps  for  thee.  Where  dost  thou  sigh  f 
Ah !  surely  that  light  peeps  from  Vesper's  eye, 
Or  what  a  thii^  is  love !  *Tis  She,  but  lo! 
How  changed,  how  full  of  ache,  how  gone  in  woe ! 
She  dies  at  the  thinnest  cloud ;  her  loveliness 
Is  wan  on  Neptune's  blue:  yet  there's  a  stress 
Of  love^pangles,  just  off  yon  cape  of  trees, 
Dancing  upon  the  waves,  as  if  to  please 
The  curly  foam  with  amorous  influence. 
O,  not  so  idle !  for  down-glancing  thence. 
She  fathoms  eddies,  and  runs  wild  about 
O'erwhelming  water-courses ;  scaring  out 
The  thorny  sharks  from  hiding-holes,  and  frighfning 
Their  savage  eyes  with  unaccustom'd  lightning. 
Where  will  the  splendor  be  content  to  reach  f 
O  love !  how  potent  hast  thou  been  to  teach 
Strange  joumeyings !  Wherever  beauty  dwells, 
In  gulf  or  aerie,  mountains  or  deep  dells. 
In  light,  in  gloom,  in  star  or  blazing  sun. 
Thou  pointest  out  the  way,  and  straight  'tis  won. 
Amid  his  toil  thou  gavest  Leander  breath ; 
Thou  leddest  Orpheus  through  the  gleams  of  death ; 
Thou  madest  Pluto  bear  thin  element : 
And  now,  O  winged  Chieftain !  thou  hast  sent 
A  moonbeam  to  the  deep,  deep  water-world, 
To£nA  EndymioiL 


Along  his  fiitad  way. 

Far  had  be  itMun*!!, 
With  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  foam'd 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet ;  save 
More  dead  than  Morpheus'  imaginings : 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breastplatee  laige 
Of  gone  sea-warrion ;  brazen  beaks  and  laige ; 
Rudders  that  for  a  hundred  years  had  kist   • 
The  sway  of  htunan  hand ;  gold  vase  embfaaTd 
With  long-forgotten  story,  and  wherein 
No  reveller  had  ever  dipp'd  a  dun 
But  those  of  Saturn's  vintage ;  mouldering  senile 
Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  those  soob 
Who  first  were  on  the  earth ;  and  aculpcnraa  rode 
In  ponderous  stone,  developing  the  mood 
Of  ancient  Noz ; — then  skeletons  of  man. 
Of  beast,  behemoth,  and  leviathan. 
And  elephant,  and  eagle,  and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster.    A  cold  leaden  awe 
These  secrets  struck  into  him ;  and  unless 
Dian  had  chased  away  that  heaviness. 
He  might  have  died :  but  now,  with  dieered  feet 
He  onward  kept ;  wooing  these  thooghis  to  steal 
About  the  labjrrinth  in  his  soul  of  love. 


On  gold  sand  impeari'd 
IS^th  lily  shells,  and  pebbles  milky  white, 
Poor  Cynthia  greeted  him,  and  soothed  her  light 
Against  his  pallid  face :  he  felt  the  charm 
To  breathlessness,  and  suddenly  a  warm 
Of  his  heart's  blood :  'twas  very  sweet ;  he  stay'd 
His  wandering  steps,  and  half-entranced  laid 
His  head  upon  a  tuft  of  straggling  weeds. 
To  taste  the  gentle  moon,  aiid  freshening  beads, 
Laah'd  fiom  the  crystal  roof  by  fishes'  tails. 
And  so  he  kept,  until  tiie  rosy  veils 
Mantling  the  east,  by  Aurora's  peering  hand 
Were  lifted  from  the  water's  breast,  rad  fium'd 
Into  sweet  air ;  and  sober'd  morning  came 
Meekly  through  billows :— when  like  taper>flame 
l«fl  sudden  l^  a  dallying  breath  of  air, 
Ha  rose  in  silence,  and  once  mors  'gan  fore 


"What  is  then  id  thee.  Mood!  ihtt  dioa  riMoIdit 
move 
My  heart  so  potently  f  When  yet  a  child, 
I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  hast  asOed. 
Thou  seem'dst  my  sister :  hand  in  band  we  went 
From  eve  to  mom  across  the  firmament. 
No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tre«. 
Till  thou  hadst  cool'd  their  clieeks  detidoody : 
No  tumbling  wafer  ever  spake  romance. 
But  when  my  eyes  with  thine  thereon  conkl  dance : 
No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bower  divine. 
Until  thou  lifted^st  up  thine  eyelids  fine : 
In  sowing-time  ne'er  would  I  dibble  take. 
Or  drop  a  seed,  till  thou  wast  wide  awake ; 
And,  in  the  summer-tide  of  bfossooung. 
No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 
And  mesh  my  deviy  flowers  all  the  night 
No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright 
If  it  went  not  to  solemnise  thy  reign. 
Yes,  in  my  Ixyyhood,  every  joy  and  pain 
By  thee  were  fiuhion'd  to  the  self^sune  end ; 
And  as  I  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thon  blend 
With  all  my  ardors :  thou  wast  the  deep  glen  ; 
Thou  wast  the  mountain>top— tfie  sage's  pen— 
The  poet's  har|>— the  voice  of  fiiendto — the  son ; 
Thou  wast  the  river — thou  wast  gkHy  won ; 
Thou  wast  my  clarion's  Uast — thou  wast  my 
My  goblet  full  of  wine— -my  topmost  deed ; — 
Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Afooo ! 
O  what  a  wild  and  harmonised  tone 
My  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautiful ! 
On  some  bright  essence  could  I  lean,  uid  loll 
Myself  to  immortality :  I  prast 
Nature's  soft  pillow  in  a  wakeful  rest. 
But,  gentle  Orb!  there  came  a  nearer  Uiss — 
My  strange  love  came — ^FeUcity's  abyss! 
She  came,  and  thon  didst  fade,  and  fode  away— 
Tet  not  entirely ;  no,  thy  stariy  sway 
Has  been  an  UIlde^pasnon  to  this  boor. 
Now  I  begin  to  feel  thine  orby  power 
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■  coming  fraih  upon  me :  O  be  kind ! 

Ceep  back  thine  influence,  and  do  not  blind 

Ay  aovereign  Tinon. — ^Dearaat  k>ve,  forgive 

rhat  I  can  think  awaf  fiom  thee  and  live! — 

t^ardon  me,  aify  planet,  that  I  prize 

>ne  thoaght  beyond  thine  argent  luziuieB ! 

Bow  far  beyond ! "  At  this  a  lurprised  start 

Frosted  the  apringing  verdure  of  hit  heart; 

For  aa  he  lifted  up  hia  eyea  to  awear 

flow  hia  own  goddea  waa  peat  all  things  fair, 

lie  aaw  £ue  in  the  concave  green  of  the  aea 

An  old  man  sitting  calm  and  peacefully. 

Upon  a  weeded  rock  this  old  man  sat. 

And  his  white  hair  waa  awful,  and  a  mat 

Of  weeds  was  cold  beneath  his  cold  thin  feet ; 

And,  ample  as  the  largest  winding-sheet, 

A  cloak  of  blue  wrapp'd  up  his  aged  bones, 

O'erwronght  with  symbols  by  the  deepest  groans 

Of  ambitious  magic :  every  ocwn-form 

Waa  woven  in  with  black  distinctness :  storm. 

And  calm,  and  whispering,  and  hideous  roar 

Were  emblem*d  in  tfie  woof;  with  every  shape 

That  skims,  or  dives,  or  sleeps,  *twixt  cape  and  cape, 

The  gulling  whale  waa  like  a  dot  in  the  spell. 

Yet  look  upon  it  and  'twould  size  and  swell 

To  its  huge  sell^  and  the  minutest  fish 

Would  pass  the  very  hardest  gazer's  wish. 

And  show  his  little  eye's  anatomy. 

Then  there  was  pictured  the  regality 

Of  Neptune ;  and  the  sea-nymphs  round  his  state. 

In  beauteous  vassalage,  look  up  and  wait. 

Beside  thia  old  man  lay  a  pearly  wand. 

And  in  his  lap  a  book,  the  which  he  oonn'd 

So  Btedlastly,  that  the  new  denizen 

Had  time  to  keep  him  in  amazed  ken. 

To  mark  these  shadowings,  and  stand  in  awe. 

The  old  man  reused  his  hoary  head  and  saw 
The  wilder'd  stranger — seeming  not  to  see. 
His  featurea  were  so  lifeless.     Suddenly 
He  woke  as  from  a  trance ;  his  snow-white  brows 
Went  archmg  up,  and  like  two  magic  plows 
Furrow'd  deep  wrinkles  in  his  forehead  large. 
Which  kept  aa  fixedly  as  rocky  marge, 
Till  round  his  wither'd  lips  had  gone  a  smile. 
Then  up  be  rose,  like  one  whose  tedious  toil 
Had  watch'd  for  yean  in  forlorn  hermitage, 
Who  had  not  from  mid-life  to  utmost  age 
Kaaed  in  one  accent  his  o'er-burden'd  soul. 
Even  to  the  trees.     Ho  rose :  he  grasp'd  his  stole, 
With  c<mvulsed  clenches  waving  it  abroad, 
And  in  a  voice  of  solemn  joy,  that  awed 
Echo  into  oblivion,  he  said : — 

*'  Thou  art  the  man !  Now  shall  I  lay  my  head 
In  peace  upon  my  watery  ]nllow :  now 
Sleep  will  come  smoothly  to  my  weary  brow. 
O  Jove !  I  shall  be  young  again,  be  young !   ' 
O  shell-bom  Neptune,  I  am  pierced  and  stung 
With  new-bom  life !  What  shall  I  do  7  When  go. 
When  I  have  cast  this  serpent-skin  of  woe  f-~ 
1 11  swim  to  the  syrens,  and  one  moment  listen 
Their  melodies,  and  see  their  bug  hair  glisten ; 
Anon  upon  that  gianfs  arm  I'll  be. 
That  writhes  about  the  roots  of  Sidly  t 


To  norfliem  aeaa  I'll  in  a  twinkling  sail, 

And  nmmt  upon  the  snortings  of  a  whale 

To  some  black  cloud ;  thence  down  I'll  madly  sweep 

On  forked  lightning,  to  the  deepest  deep, 

Whero  through  some  sucking  pool  I  will  be  hurl'd 

Wilh  rapture  to  the  other  side  of  the  world ! 

O,  I  am  full  of  gladness !   Sisters  three, 

I  bow  full-hearted  to  your  old  decree ! 

Yes,  every  God  be  thank'd,  and  power  benign. 

For  I  no  mora  shall  wither,  droop,  and  pine. 

Thou  art  the  man  I "  £ndymion  started  back 

Dismay'd ;  and,  like  a  wretch  from  whom  the  nek 

Tortures  hot  breath,  and  speech  of  agony, 

Mutter'd :  "  What  lonely  death  am  I  to  die 

In  this  cold  region  ?  Will  he  let  me  freeze. 

And  float  my  brittle  limbs  o'er  polar  seas  f 

Or  will  he  touch  me  with  lus  searing  hand. 

And  leave  a  black  memorial  on  the  sand  f 

Or  tear  me  piecemeal  with  a  bony  saw. 

And  keep  me  as  a  chosen  food  to  draw 

His  magian  fish  through  hated  fire  and  flame  f 

O  misery  of  hell !  resistless,  tame. 

Am  I  to  be  burnt  up  f  No,  I  will  shout, 

Until  the  Gods  through  heaven's  blue  look  out! — 

0  Tartarua !  but  some  fow  days  agone 
Her  aoft  arms  were  entwining  me,  and  on 

Her  voice  I  hung  like  fruit  among  green  leaves : 
Her  lips  wero  all  my  own,  and — ah,  ripe  sheaves 
Of  happiness !  ye  on  the  stubble  droop. 
But  never  may  be  gamer'd.    I  rauat  stoop 
My  head,  and  kiss  death's  foot  Love !  love,  fiuewell ! 
Is  there  no  hope  from  thee  ?  This  horrid  spell 
Would  melt  at  thy  sweet  breath. — ^By  Dian's  hind 
Feeding  from  her  white  fingers,  on  the  wind 

1  see  thy  streaming  hair !  and  now,  by  Pan, 
I  care  not  for  this  old  mysterious  man !" 

He  spake,  and  w:alking  to  that  aged  form, 
Look'd  high  defiance.     Lo !  his  heart  'gan  warm 
With  pity,  for  the  grey-hair'd  creaturo  wept 
Had  he  then  wrong'd  a  heart  where  sorrow  kept? 
Had  he,  though  blindly  contumelious,  brought 
Rheum  to  kind  eyes,  a  sting  to  human  thought 
Convulaion  to  a  mouth  of  many  years  ? 
He  had  in  troth ;  and  he  was  ripe  for  tears. 
The  penitent  shower  fell,  as  down  he  knelt 
Before  that  care-worn  sage,  who  trembling  felt 
About  his  large  dark  locks,  and  faltering  spake : 

**  Arise,  good  youth,  for  sacred  Phoebus'  sake ! 
I  know  thine  inmost  bosom,  and  I  feel 
A  very  brother's  yearning  for  thee  steal 
Into  mine  own :  for  why  7  thou  openest 
The  prison-gates  that  have  so  long  opprest 
My  weary  watching.   Though  thou  Imow'st  it  not 
Thou  art  commission'd  to  thu  fated  spot 
For  great  enfranchiiement    O  weep  no  more ; 
I  am  a  friend  to  bve,  to  loves  of  jrore : 
Ay,  hadst  thou  never  foved  an  unknown  power, 
I  had  been  grieving  at  this  joyous  hour. 
But  even  now  most  miserable  old, 
I  saw  thee,  and  my  blood  no  longer  cold 
Gave  mighty  pulses :  in  this  tottering  case 
Grew  a  new  heart  which  at  this  moment  plays 
As  dancingly  aa  thine.    Be  not  afraid. 
For  thou  shalt  hear  this  secret  all  display'd, 
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Now  81  w»  ■patd  tovmt^  mu  jajwm  tmik:' 

80  Hying,  din  young  kniI  in  ago'i  nttk 
Went  Ibrwud  with  the  Cuien  tide  by  nde : 
Refliuning  qoioUy  thm ;  while  ocean'i  tido 
Hung  swollen  at  their  beoki,  and  jeweU'd  «nda 
Took  lilenily  their 


''Myioalilanda 
Now  pait  the  midway  fiom  mortalily. 
And  w  I  can  prepare  without  a  aigh 
Tb  tell  thee  briefly  all  my  joy  and  pain. 
I  was  a  fiiher  oooe,  upon  thia  main. 
And  my  boat  danced  in  eveiy  creek  and  bay; 
Rough  biUowa  ware  my  home  by  night  and  day^— 
The  ■ea-gulls  not  more  constant ;  for  I  had 
No  housing  irom  the  storm  and  tempests  mad. 
But  hoUow  rockv— and  they  were  palaces 
Of  silent  happiness,  of  slooiberous  ease: 
Long  jrears  of  miaery  have  told  me  so^ 
Ay,  thus  it  was  one  thousand  yean  ago. 
One  thousand  yean!— b  it  then  possible 
To  look  so  plainly  through  them  f  lo  dispel 
A  thousand  yean  with  backward  glance suUimef 
To  breathe  away  as  'twere  all  scummy  slime 
From  off  a  crystal  pool,  to  see  its  deep. 
And  one's  own  image  from  the  bottom  peep? 
Yes :  now  I  am  no  longer  wretched  thrall, 
My  long  captivity  and  meanings  all 
Are  but  a  sUme,  a  thin-pervading  scam. 
The  which  I  breathe  away,  and  thronging  come 
Like  things  of  yesterday  my  yonthftd  pleasni 


*'  I  louch'd  m>  lute,  I  sang  not,  trod  no  measures : 
I  was  a  lonely  youtli  on  desert  shoraL 
My  sports  were  lonely,  'mid  continuous  roan. 
And  craggy  isles,  and  sea-mews'  plaintive  cry 
Plaining  discrepant  between  sea.and  sky. 
Dolphins  were  still  my  playmates ;  shapes  unseen 
Would  let  me  feel  their  scales  of  gold  and  green. 
Nor  be  my  deeolation ;  and,  full  oft. 
When  a  dread  water-spoot  had  rear'd  aloft 
Its  hungry  hugeness,  seeming  ready  ripe 
To  burst  with  boanest  thundeiings,  and  wipe 
My  life  away  like  a  vast  sponge  of  fete. 
Some  fiiendly  monoter,  pitying  my  sod  state, 
Has  dived  lo  its  foundations,  gulfd  it  down. 
And  left  me  tossing  safely.    But  the  crown 
Of  all  my  life  was  utmost  qoietude : 
More  did  I  love  to  lie  in  cavern  rude, 
Keeping  in  wait  whole  days  for  Neptune's  voice. 
And  if  it  came  at  last,  hark,  and  rejoice ! 
There  blosh'd  no  summer  eve  but  I  would  slaer 
My  skiff  along  green  shelving  coasts,  to  bear 
The  shepherd's  pipe  come  clear  from  aery  steep, 
Afingled  with  ceaseless  bleatings  of  his  sheep: 
And  never  was  a  day  of  summer  shine. 
But  I  beheld  its  birth  upon  the  brine ; 
For  I  would  watch  all  night  to  see  unfold 
Heaven's  gates,  and  i£thon  snort  his  morning  gold 
Wkie  o'er  the  swelling  streams :  and  constantly 
At  brim  of  dajr^tide,  on  some  grassy  lea. 
My  nets  would  be  spread  oat,  and  I  aVrest 
The  poor  folk  of  the  sea^country  I  blett 
With  daily  boon  of  flih  most  delicate : 
They  knew  not  whence  this  bounty,  and  elate 


Would  strew  sweet  flowtti  on  a  atatilo  htmk 

''Why waslnotoootenledl   Wbetefonna^ 
At  tfaingi  which,  but  for  thee,  O  lAttnian! 
Had  been  my  dreaiy  death!  Fool!  I  bagn 
To  feel  dislemper'd  longingi :  to  desire 
The  utmost  privilege  that  oeoan'a  aire 
Could  grant  in  benedictiQa :  to  be  free 
Of  all  his  kingdooB.    Long  in  misery 
I  waited,  ere  in  one  eitremest  fit 
I  plunged  for  life  or  death.    To  inteiknit 
One's  senses  with  so  dense  a  breathing  stuff 
Might  seem  a  work  of  pain;  ao  not  enongh 
Can  I  admire  how  cryatatemoolh  it  felt, 
And  buoyant  roond  my  limbs.    At  first  I  dwib 
Whole  days  and  days  in  shear  asftomshment; 
Forgetful  utterly  of  selfintent ; 
Moving  but  wiUi  the  mighty  ebb  and  flow. 
Then,  like  a  new-fledged  bird  that  fint  dofedam 
His  spnaded  feathen  to  the  naonow  chill, 
I  tried  in  fear  the  pinioos  of  my  wiD. 
Twas  freedom !  and  at  once  I  visited 
Tke  ceaseless  wooden  of  thia  ooean-bad. 
No  need  to  toll  thee  of  them,  fiw  I  see 
That  thou  hast  been  a  witneas    it  must  be 
For  these  I  know  thou  canst  not  ferl  a  diooth, 
By  the  melanoboly  oomen  of  that  month. 
So  I  will  m  my  sloiy  straightway  peas 
To  more  immediate  matter.     Woe.  alas! 
That  love  should  be  my  bane !  Ah,  ScyDa  ftir! 
Why  did  poor  Glaucoa  ever    ever  dare 
To  aue  thee  to  hk  heart  r  Kind  atrangeryoatli! 
I  loved  her  to  the  very  white  of  truth. 
And  ahe  would  not  conceive  it    Timid  dung! 
She  fled  me  swift  as  sea-bird  on  the  wiag, 
Round  every  isle,  and  point,  and  proraoBioiyt 
From  where  large  Hercules  wound  up  his  rtoiy 
Far  as  Egyptian  Nile.    My  paanon  grew 
llie  more,  the  more  I  saw  her  dainty  hoe 
Gleam  delicately  through  the  azure  dear: 
Until  'twas  too  fierce  agony  to  bear; 
And  in  that  agony,  acrooB  my  grief 
It  flash'd,  that  Circe  might  find  some  rthtf— 
Cruel  enchantress !  So  above  the  water 
I  rvar'd  my  head,  and  look'd  fin*  Phoeboi'  daogkier 
JEmB^B  isle  was  wondering  at  the  moon  y 
It  seem'd  to  whirl  around  me,  and  a  awoon 
Left  me  dead-drifting  to  that  fetal  power. 

**  When  I  awoke,  'twas  in  a  twilight  bower ; 
Just  when  flie  light  of  mom,  with  hnm  of  bea% 
Stole  through  its  veidurous  matting  of  fiedi  M**^ 
How  sweet,  md  sweeter!  for  I  heard  a  lyre. 
AihI  over  it  a  sighing  voice  expire. 
It  oeaaed— I  caught  light  footatepa ;  and  anoo 
The  fiurest  hee  that  mom  e'er  kiok'd  upon 
Push'd  through  a  screen  of  roses.    Stany  Me- 
With  teen,  and  smilea,  and  honer-worda  ahe  wor* 
A  net  whose  thraldom  was  more  blisi  than  all 
The  range  of  flower'd  Elyaium.    Thwdidfrll 
Thedewof  herrichapeech:  "Ah!  artamke' 
O  let  me  hear  thee  apcAk,  for  Cupid'a  m^' 
Ikmaooppreaa'dwith  joy!  Why,  I  have tbed 
An  mm  of  tean,  aa  though  thou  wcrt  odd  dead; 

And  now  I  find  thee  living.  I  wfll  poor 
From  thcoe  devoted  eyea  their  ailver  rton, 
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Until  eifawutod  of  tiie  latert  drop, 
So  it  will  pleamre  thee,  and  ibroe  thee  slop 
Here,  thftt  I  loo  my  live :  bat  if  beyond 
Sach  cool  md  eorrowful  ofleringi,  thou  art  Ibnd 
Of  soothing  warmth,  of  dalliance  ■opreme ; 
If  thou  art  ripe  to  taate  a  long  love-dream ; 
If  fmilet,  if  dimples,  tongues  for  ardor  mute. 
Hang  in  thy  vision  like  a  tempting  fruit, 

0  let  me  pluck  it  ibr  thee.'*    Thus  she  link'd 
Her  charming  syllables,  till  indistinct 
Their  music  came  to  my  o'e^sweeten'd  soul ; 
And  then  she  hover'd  over  me,  and  stole 

So  near,  that  if  no  nearer  it  had  been 
This  furiDw'd  visage  thou  hadst  never  seoL 

"  Young  man  of  Latmos !  thus  particular 
Am  I,  that  thou  mayst  plainly  see  how  iiir 
This  fierce  temptation  went :  and  thou  mayst  not 
£:xclaim.  How  then,  was  Scylla  quite  foigot  ? 

"  Who  could  resist  ?  Who  in  this  univerw  ? 
She  did  so  breathe  ambrosia ;  so  immerw 
My  fine  existence  in  a  golden  clime. 
She  took  me  like  a  child  of  suckling  time. 
And  cxadled  me  in  roses.    Thus  condemned, 
The  current  of  my  former  life  was  siemm*d, 
And  to  Uiis  arbitrary  queen  of  sense 

1  bow'd  a  tranced  vassal :  nor  would  thence 
Have  moved,  even  though  Amphion*s  heart  had  woo'd 
Me  back  to  Scylla  o'er  the  billows  rode. 

For  as  Apollo  each  eve  doth  devise 
A  new  apparelling  &t  western  skies ; 
So  every  eve,  nay,  every  spendthrift  hour 
^ed  baln^  oonsdousness  within  that  bower. 
And  I  was  free  of  haunts  umbrageous ; 
Could  wander  in  the  maz^  forest-house 
Of  squirrels,  foxes  sly,  and  antler'd  deer. 
And  birds  from  coverts  innermost  and  drear 
Warbling  for  very  joy  mellifluous  sorrow — 
To  me  new*bom  delights! 

**  Now  let  me  borrow, 
For  moments  fow,  a  temperament  as  stem 
As  Pluto's  sceptre,  that  my  woids  not  bum 
These  uttering  lips,  while  I  in  cahn  speech  tell 
How  specious  heaven  was  changed  to  real  hell. 

-  One  mom  she  left  me  sleeping :  half  awake 
I  eought  for  her  smooth  arms  and  lips,  to  slake 
My  greedy  thirst  with  nectarous  camel-draughti ; 
Bat  she  was  gone.    Whereat  the  barbed  shafb 
Of  disappointment  stuck  in  me  so  mtb 
That  out  I  ran  and  searched  the  forest  o^er. 
Waindering  about  in  pine  and  cedar  gloom. 
Damp  awe  assail'd  me ;  for  there  'gan  to  boom 
A  sound  of  moan,  an  agony  of  sound. 
Sepulchral  from  Oie  distance  all  around. 
Then  came  a  conquering  earth-thunder,  and  rambled 
That  fierce  complain  to  silence :  while  I  stumbled 
Dowm  a  precipitous  path,  as  if  impelled, 
I  came  to  a  dark  valley.— Groanings  swell'd 
Poisonous  about  my  ears,  and  louder  grew. 
The  nearer  I  approach'd  a  flame's  gaunt  Uue, 
That  gland  before  me  dirough  a  thorny  brake. 
This  fire,  like  the  eye  of  gordian  snake, 
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Bewitch'd  me  lowanis;  and  I  soon 
A  sight  too  fearful  for  the  foel  of  fear ; 
In  thicket  hid  I  cuned  the  haggard  scen^^ 
The  banquet  of  my  aims,  my  arbor  queen. 
Seated  upon  an  uptom  forest  root ; 
And  all  arotmd  her  shapes,  wisard  and  brute. 
Laughing,  and  wailing,  grovelling,  serpenting. 
Showing  tooth,  tusk,  and  venom-beg,  and  sting! 

0  such  deformities !  Old  Charon's  sel^ 
Should  he  give  up  awhile  his  penny  pelf. 
And  take  a  dream  *mong  rushes  Stygian, 
It  could  not  be  so  fimtasied.    Fierce,  wan. 
And  tynmuBng  was  the  lady's  look. 

As  over  them  a  gnarled  staff  she  shook. 

OfUimes  upon  the  sudden  she  laugh'd  out. 

And  from  a  basket  emptied  to  the  rout 

Clusters  of  grapes,  the  which  they  raven'd  quick 

And  roar'd  for  more ;  with  many  a  hungry  lick 

About  their  shaggy  jaws.    Avenging,  slow, 

Anon  she  took  a  branch  of  mistletoe. 

And  emptied  on 't  a  black  dull-gurgling  phial : 

Groan'd  one  and  all,  as  if  some  piercing  trial 

Was  sharpening  for  their  pitiable  bones. 

She  lified  up  the  charm :  appealing  groans 

From  their  poor  breasts  went  suing  to  her  ear 

In  vain ;  remorseless  as  an  infant's  bier, 

She  whisk'd  against  their  eyes  the  sooty  oil. 

Whereat  was  heard  a  noise  of  painful  toU, 

Increasing  gradual  to  a  tempest  rage. 

Shrieks,  yells,  and  groans  of  torture-pilgrimage ; 

Until  their  grieved  bodies  'gan  to  bloat 

And  puff  fhom  the  tail's  end  to  stifled  throat  *. 

Then  was  appalling  silence :  then  a  sight 

More  wildering  than  all  that  hoarse  affright ; 

For  the  whole  herd,  as  by  a  whirlwind  writhen, 

Went  through  the  dismal  air  like  one  huge  I^rthon 

Antagonising  Boreas,— end  so  vanish'd. 

Yet  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind :  she  banish'd 

These  phantoms  with  a  nod.    Lo !  from  the  daric 

Came  waggish  fauns,  and  nymphs,  end  tatyn  stark. 

With  dancing  and  loud  revelry,  and  went 

Swifler  than  centaurs  after  repine  bent. — 

Sighing  an  elephant  appear'd  and  bow'd 

Before  the  fierce  witch,  speaking  thus  aloud 

In  human  accent :  '  Potent  goddess !  chief 

Of  pains  resistless !  make  my  being  brief, 

Or  let  me  from  this  heavy  prison  fly : 

Or  give  me  to  the  air,  or  let  me  die ! 

1  sue  not  for  my  happy  crown  again ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  phalanx  on  the  plain ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  lone,  my  widow'd  wife : 

I  sue  not  for  my  raddy  drops  of  lifo, 

My  children  fair,  my  lovely  girls  and  boys ! 

I  will  forget  them ;  I  will  pass  these  joys ; 

Ask  nau^t  so  heavenward,  so  too — too  high : 

Only  I  pray,  as  fiiirest  boon,  to  die. 

Or  be  deliver'd  from  this  cumbrous  flesh. 

From  this  gross,  detestable,  filthy  mesh, 

And  merely  given  to  the  cold  bleak  air. 

Have  laercy.  Goddess!  Circe,  feel  my  prayer!' 


"That  cur4  magician's  name  foil  icy  numb 
Upon  my  wiUT  conjecturing :  truth  had  oome 
Naked  ind  sabre-like  against  my  heart 
I  saw  a  fury  whetting  a  death-dart; 
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And  my  dam  ipirit,  overwrought  with  fright. 

Fainted  away  in  that  dark  lair  of  night. 

Think,  my  deliverer,  how  desolate 

My  waking  muat  have  been !  di^ust,  and  hate, 

And  terrors  manifold  divided  me 

A  spoil  amongst  them.    I  pre[»red  to  flee 

Into  the  dungeon  core  of  thftt  wild  wood : 

I  fled  three  days — when  lo !  before  me  stood 

Glaring  the  angry  wilch.  O  Dis,  even  now, 

A  clammy  dew  is  beading  on  my  brow. 

At  mere  remembering  her  pale  laugh,  and  cune. 

*  Ha !  ha !  Sir  Dainty !  there  must  be  a  narse 

Made  of  rose-leaves  and  thistle^lown,  express. 

To  cradle  ihee,  my  sweet,  and  lull  thee :  yes, 

I  am  too  flinty-hard  for  thy  nice  touch : 

My  tenderest  squeeze  is  but  a  giant's  clutch. 

So,  fairy-thing,  it  shall  have  lullabies 

Unheard  of  yet ;  and  it  shall  still  its  cries 

Upon  some  breast  more  lily-feminine. 

Oh,  no< — it  shall  not  pine,  and  pine,  and  pine 

More  than  one  pretty,  trifling  thousand  yean ; 

And  then  'twere  pity,  but  fate's  gentle  sheats 

Cut  short  its  immortality.     Sea-flirt! 

Young  dove  of  the  waters !  truly  I  '11  not  hurt 

One  hair  of  thine :  see  how  I  weep  and  sigh. 

That  our  heart-broken  parting  is  so  nigh. 

And  must  we  part  ?  Ah,  yes,  it  must  be  so. 

Yet  ere  thou  leavest  me  in  utter  woe. 

Let  me  sob  over  thee  my  last  adieus. 

And  speak  a  blessing :  Mark  me !  Thou  hast  thews 

Immortal,  for  thou  art  of  heavenly  race : 

But  such  a  love  is  mine,  that  here  I  chase 

Eternally  away  from  thee  all  bloom 

Of  youth,  and  destine  thee  towards  a  tomb. 

Hence  shalt  thou  quickly  to  the  watery  vast ; 

And  there,  ere  many  days  be  overpast, 

Disabled  age  shall  seize  thee ;  and  even  then 

Thou  shalt  not  go  the  way  of  aged  men ; 

But  live  and  wither,  cripple  and  still  breathe 

Ten  hundred  years :  which  gone,  I  then  bequeath 

Thy  fragile  bones  to  unknown  burial. 

Adieu,  sweet  love,  adieu!' — As  shot  stan  fall, 

She  fled  ere  I  could  groan  for  mercy.    Stung 

And  poison'd  was  my  spirit:  despair  sung 

A  war^ong  of  defiance  'gainst  all  hell. 

A  hand  was  at  my  shoulder  to  compel 

My  sullen  steps ;  another  'fore  my  eyes 

Moved  on  with  pointed  finger.    In  this  guise 

Enforced,  at  the  last  by  ocean's  foam 

I  found  me ;  by  my  fresh,  my  native  home, 

Its  tempering  coolness,  to  my  life  akin. 

Came  salutary  as  I  waded  in ; 

And,  with  a  blind  voluptuous  rage,  I  gave 

Battle  to  the  swollen  billow-ridge,  and  drave 

Large  froth  before  me,  while  there  yet  remain'd 

Hale  strength,  nor  from  my  bones  all  marrow  drain'd. 


*'  Young  lover,  I  must  weep~-such  hellish  spite 
With  dry  cheek  who  can  tell  ?  While  thus  my  might 
Proving  upon  this  element,  dismay'd, 
Upon  a  dead  thing's  face  my  hand  I  laid ; 
I  look'd— 'twas  ScyUa !  Cursed,  cursed  Circe ! 
O  vulture-witch,  hast  never  heard  of  mercy ! 
Could  not  thy  harshest  vengeance  be  content. 
Bat  thou  must  nip  this  tender  innocent 


Because  I  loved  her  f^-Cold,  O  ookl  indeed 
Were  her  &ir  limbs,  and  like  a  oommoo  weed 
The  sea-swell  took  her  hair.     Dead  as  slie  was 
I  clung  about  her  waist,  nor  ceased  to  pass 
Fleet  as  an  arrow  through  unfathom'd  brine. 
Until  there  shone  a  &bric  crystalline, 
Ribb'd  and  inlaid  with  coral,  pebble,  and  peari 
Headlong  I  darted  ;  at  one  eager  swirl 
Gain'd  its  bright  portal,  enter'd,  and  behold ! 
'T  was  vast,  and  desolate,  and  icy-cold ; 
And  all  around — ^But  wherefore  this  to  thee 
Who  in  few  minutes  more  thyself  shalt  see  I — 
I  left  poor  Scylla  in  a  niche  and  fled. 
My  fever'd  parchings  up,  my  scathing  dread 
Met  palsy  half-way  :  soon  these  limbs  became 
Gaunt,  wiiher'd,  sapless,  feeble,  cramp'd,  ani 

Now  let  me  pass  a  cruel,  cruel  space, 
Without  one  hope,  without  one  faintest  trace 
Of  mitigation,  or  redeeming  bubble 
Of color'd  fantasy ;  for  I  fear  'twould  trouUc 
Thy  brain  to  loss  of  reason ;  and  next  tell 
How  a  restoring  chance  came  down  to  quell 
One  half  of  the  witch  in  me. 


**  On  a  day. 
Sitting  up(m  a  rock  above  the  spny, 
I  saw  grow  up  from  the  horiaon's  brink 
A  gallant  vessel :  soon  she  seem'd  to  sink 
Away  from  me  again,  as  though  her  coone 
Had  been  resumed  in  spite  of  hindering 
So  vanish'd :  and  not  long,  before  arose 
Dark  clouds,  and  muttering  of  winds 
Old  Eolus  would  stifle  his  mad  spleen. 
But  could  not :  therefore  all  the  billows  green 
Toss'd  up  the  silver  spume  against  the  cJoods. 
The  tempest  came:  I  saw  that  \*esBers  sfaroods 
In  perilous  bustle;  while  upon  the  deck 
Stood  trembling  creaturea.     I  beheld  the  wreck; 
The  final  gulfing ;  the  poor  struggling  souk  : 
I  heard  their  cries  amid  loud  thunder-^idla 

0  they  had  all  been  saved  but  crazed  eld 
Aimull'd  my  vigorous  cravings :  and  thus  quell'd 
And  curb'd,  think  on't,  O  Latmian!  dkl  I  ait 
Writhing  with  pity,  and  a  curving  fit 

Against  that  hell-bom  Circe.    The  crew  had  gone 
By  one  and  one,  to  pale  oblivion ; 
And  1  was  gazing  on  the  surges  prone. 
With  many  a  scalding  tear  and  many  a  groan. 
When  at  my  feet  emerged  an  old  man's  hand. 
Grasping  this  scroll,  and  this  same  slender  wand. 

1  knelt  with  pain — reach'd  out  my  hand — had  grasp  d 
These  treasures — touch'd  the  knuckles — they  us- 

claspM — 
I  caught  a  finger :  but  the  downward  weight 
O'erpower'd  me — it  sank.    Then  'gmn  abate 
The  storm,  and  through  chill  anguish,  glooo  ootbum 
The  comfortable  sun.    I  was  athirst 
To  search  the  book,  and  in  the  warming  air 
Parted  its  dripping  leaves  with  eager  cars. 
Strange  matteis  did  it  treat  of^  and  drew  oo 
My  soul  page  after  page,  till  well-nigh  won 
Into  forgetfulnesB ;  when,  stupefied, 
I  read  these  words,  and  read  again,  and  tried 
My  eyta  against  the  heavens,  and  read  again 
O  what  a  load  of  misery  and  pain 
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ach  AUat-line  bore  ofiV-a  ■bine  of  hope 
ame  gold  around  me,  cheeiing  me  to  cope 
trenuouf  with  helliah  tyranny.    Attend ! 
or  thou  halt  broogfat  their  pramise  lo  an  end. 

**  *  In  the  wide  lea  there  lives  a  forlorn  wretch, 
tooin'd  with  enfeebled  carcan  to  outitretch 
[is  lothed  existence  thioagh  ten  centoriet, 
ind  then  lo  die  alone,    who  can  deviae 
L  total  oppontion  7  No  one.    So 
>ne  million  timea  ocean  mnit  ebb  and  flow, 
ind  he  oppren'd.     Yet  he  ■hall  not  die, 
*heM  things  accomplish'd : — If  he  utterly 
cans  all  the  depths  of  magic,  and  ezpoimds 
*he  meanings  of  all  motions,  shapes,  and  sounds ; 
f  he  explores  all  forms  and  substances 
traight  homeward  to  their  symbol-essences ; 
(e  shall  not  die.    Moreover,  and  in  chief, 
[e  must  pursue  this  task  of  joy  and  grief, 
lost  piously ; — all  lovers  tempest-tost, 
md  in  the  savage  overwhelming  lost, 
[e  shall  deposit  side  by  side,  UDtil 
"ime's  creei»ng  shall  Uie  dreary  space  fulfil : 
V'hich  done,  and  all  these  labois  ripened, 
L  youth,  by  heavenly  power  beloved  and  led, 
hall  stand  before  him ;  whom  he  shall  direct 
[ow  lo  consummate  all.     The  youth  elect 
lust  do  the  thing,  or  both  will  be  destroy'd.' "~ 


"  Then,**  cried  the  young  Endymion,  overjoy'd, 
We  are  twin  brolheis  in  this  destiny ! 
ay.  I  entreat  thee,  what  achievement  high 
I,  in  thii  restless  world,  for  me  reser>'ed. 
b^hat !  if  from  thee  my  wandering  feet  had  swerved, 
[ad  wc  both  perish'd  ?" — **  Look !"  the  sage  replied, 
Dost  thou  not  mark  a  gleaming  through  the  tide, 
f  divers  brilliances?  'tis  tlie  edifice 
told  thee  of^  where  lovely  Seylla  lies ; 
,nd  where  I  have  enshrined  piously 
.11  lovers,  whom  fell  storms  have  doom'd  to  die 
'hroughout  my  bondage."   Thus  discoursing,  on 
*hey  went  till  unobscured  the  porehes  shone ; 
V'hich  hurryingly  they  gain'd,  and  enter'd  straight 
ure  never  since  king  Neptune  held  his  state 
^'as  seen  such  wwider  underneath  die  stars. 
*um  to  some  level  plain  where  haughty  Mars 
[as  legion'd  all  his  battle ;  and  behold 
low  every  soldier,  with  firm  foot,  doth  hold 
lis  even  breast :  see,  many  steeled  squares, 
Lnd  rigid  ranks  of  iron — whence  who  dares 
»ne  step  7  Imagine  further,  line  by  line, 
'heae  warrior  thousands  on  the  field  supine  :— 
o  in  that  crjrstal  place,  in  silent  row% 
'oor  loven  lay  at  rest  from  joys  and  woes. — 
*he  stranger  from  the  mountains,  breathless,  traced 
uch  thousands  of  shut  eyes  in  order  placed ; 
uch  ranges  of  white  feet,  and  patient  lips 
.1)  ruddy, — ^fbr  here  death  no  blossom  nips, 
le  mark'd  their  brows  and  foreheads ;  saw  their  hair 
*ut  sleekly  on  one  side  with  nicest  care ; 
ind  each  one's  gentle  wrists,  with  reverence, 
"at  crosswise  to  its  heart 


"  Let  us  commence 
Vhisper*d  the  guide,  stuttering  with  joy)  even  now." 
fe  spake,  and,  trembling  like  an  aipen-bough. 


Began  to  tear  his  scroll  in  pieces  small. 

Uttering  the  while  some  mumblings  funeral. 

He  tore  it  into  pieces  small  as  snow 

That  drifts  unfeather'd  when  bleak  northerns  blow ) 

And  having  done  it,  Vock  his  dark«blue  cloak 

And  bound  it  round  Endymion :  then  struck 

His  wand  against  the  empty  air  times  nine. — 

"  What  more  there  is  to  do,  young  man,  is  thine : 

But  first  a  little  patience ;  first  undo 

This  tangled  thread,  and  wind  it  to  a  clue. 

Ah,  gentle !  'tis  as  weak  as  spider's  skein ; 

And  shouldst  thou  break  it— What,  is  it  done  so  clean  7 

A  power  overshadows  thee !  (%,  breve ! 

The  spite  of  hell  is  tumbling  to  its  grave. 

Here  is  a  shell ;  'tis  pearly  blank  to  me. 

Nor  mark'd  with  any  sign  or  charactery — 

Canst  thou  read  aught  7  O  read  for  pity's  sake ! 

Olympus !  we  are  safe !  Now,  Carian,  break 

This  wand  against  yon  lyre  on  the  pedestal." 

Twas  done :  and  straight  with  sudden  swell  and 
fiiU 
Sweet  music  breathed  her  soul  away,  and  sigh'd 
A  lullaby  to  silence. — "  Youth !  now  strew 
These  minced  leaves  on  me,  and  passing  through 
Those  files  of  dead,  scatter  the  same  around. 
And  thou  wilt  see  the  issue."— 'Mid  the  sound. 
Of  flutes  and  viols,  ravishing  his  heart, 
Endymion  from  Glaucus  stood  apart. 
And  scatter'd  in  his  face  some  fragments  light. 
How  lightning-swifl  the  change !  a  youthful  wight 
Smiling  beneath  a  coral  diadem, 
OuUsparkling  sudden  like  an  uptum'd  gem, 
Appear'd,  and,  stepping  to  a  beauteous  corse, 
Kneel'd  down  beside  it,  and  with  tenderest  force 
Press'd  its  cold  hand,  and  wept,— and  Seylla  sigh'd  ! 
Endymion,  with  quick  hand,  the  charm  applied — 
The  nymph  arose :  he  led  them  to  their  joy. 
And  onward  went  upon  his  high  employ, 
Showering  those  powerful  fragments  on  the  dead 
And,  as  he  pass'd,  each  lifted  up  its  head, 
As  doth  a  flower  at  Apollo's  touch. 
Death  felt  it  to  his  inwards ;  'twas  too  much : 
Death  fell  a-weeping  in  his  charnel-house. 
The  Latmian  persevered  along,  and  thus 
All  were  reanimated.     There  arose 
A  noise  of  harmony,  pulses  and  throes 
Of  gladness  in  the  air— while  many,  who 
Had  died  in  mutual  arms  devout  and  true, 
Sprang  to  each  other  madly ;  and  the  rest 
Felt  a  high  certainty  of  being  blest 
They  gazed  upon  Endjrmion.     Enchantment 
Grew  drunken,  and  would  have  its  head  and  bent 
Delicious  symphonies,  Uke  airy  floweis, 
Budded,  and  swell'd,  and,  full-blown,  shed  full  show- 
era 
Of  light  soft,  unseen  leaves  of  sounds  divine 
The  two  deliveren  tasted  a  pure  wine 
Of  happiness,  from  fairy-press  oozed  out 
Speechless  they  eyed  each  other,  and  about 
The  fiiir  assembly  wander'd  to  and  fro. 
Distracted  with  the  richest  overflow 
Of  joy  that  aver  ponr'd  fVom  heaven. 

"Away!" 

Shouted  the  new-born  god ;  "  Follow,  and  pay 

Our  piety  to  Neptunus  supreme !  "•^ 

Then  ScyWn,  blushing  sweetly  from  her  dream, 
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They  led  on  fint,  bent  to  her  meek  fmrpriie« 
Through  portal  colunuH  of  a  giant  ma 
Into  the  vaulted,  boundlen  emerald. 
Jqyoui  all  foUow'd,  as  the  leader  call'd, 
Down  marble  atepa ;  pouring  aa  easily 
As  hour-glaas  land,^ — and  iast,  as  you  might  see 
Swallows  obeying  the  aputh  summer'a  call* 
Or  swans  upon  a  gentle  waterfiill. 


Thus  went  that  beaatiful  multitude,  not  fiff. 
Ere  from  among  some  rocks  of  glittering  spar. 
Just  within  ken,  they  saw  descending  thick 
Anodier  multitude.   Whereat  more  quick 
Moved  either  host    On  a  wide  sand  they  met, 
And  of  those  numbem  every  eye  was  wet; 
For  each  their  old  love  fooiul.    A  murmuring 
like  what  was  never  heard  in  all  the  throes 
Of  wind  and  waters:  'tis  past  human  wit 
TV)  tell;  'tis  disdnesi  to  think  of  it. 


This  mighty  consummation  made,  the  host 
Moved  on  for  many  a  league ;  and  gain'd,  and  lost 
Huge  sea-marks ;  vanwaM  swelling  in  array, 
And  from  the  rear  diminishing  away« — 
Till  a  faint  dawn  surprised  them.    Glaucus  cried, 
*'  Behold !  behold,  the  palace  of  his  pride ! 
God  Neptune's  palace!"  With  noise  incressed, 
They  shouldered  on  towards  that  brightening  east 
At  every  onward  step  proud  domes  arose 
In  prospect— diamond  gleams  and  golden  glows 
Of  amber  'gainst  their  faces  levelling. 
Joyous,  and  many  as  the  leaves  in  spring, 
StUl  onward ;  still  the  splendor  gradual  swell'd. 
Rich  opal  domes  were  seen,  on  high  upheld 
By  jasper  pillars,  letting  through  their  shafls 
A  Uush  of  coraL    Copious  wonder-draughti 
Each  gazer  drank ;  and  deeper  drank  more  near : 
For  what  poor  mortals  frsgment  up,  as  mere 
As  marble  was  there  lavidi,  to  the  vast 
Of  one  fair  palace,  that  far  far  surposB'd, 
Even  for  common  bulk,  those  olden  three, 
Memphis,  and  Babylon,  and  Nineveh. 

As  large,  as  bright  as  colored  as  the  bow 
Of  Iris,  when  un&ding  it  doth  show 
Beyond  a  silvery  shower,  wss  the  arch 
Through  which  this  Pbphian  army  took  its  march. 
Into  the  outer  courts  of  Neptune's  state : 
Whence  could  be  seen,  direct  a  golden  gate. 
To  which  the  leaden  sped ;  but  not  half  raught 
Ere  it  burst  open  swifl  as  fkiiy  thought. 
And  made  those  denied  thousands  veil  their  eyes 
like  callow  eagles  at  the  first  sunrise. 
Soon  with  an  eagle  nativeneas  their  gaze 
Ripe  from  hue-golden  swoons  took  all  the  blaze. 
And  then,  behold !  large  Neptune  on  his  throne 
Of  emerald  deep :  yet  not  exalt  alone ; 
At  his  right  hand  stood  winged  Love,  and  on 
His  left  sat  smiling  Beauty's  paragon. 

Far  as  the  mariner  on  highest  mast 
Can  see  all  round  upon  the  calmed  vast, 
So  wide  was  Neptune's  hall ;  and  as  the  blue 
Doth  vault  the  wateis,  so  the  waters  drew 
Their  doming  curtains,  high,  magnifioent 
Awed  from  the  throne  aloof  ^-and  when  storm-rent 


the  thmider^oomingB  in  Jdv«*a 
But  soothed  as  now,  flssh'd  sudden  everywhere. 
Noiseless,  submarine  cloodleiB,  glittering 
Death  to  a  human  eye :  fin*  there  did  spring 
From  natural  west  and  east  and  south,  and  north. 
A  light  as  of  four  sunsets,  blazing  forth 
A  gold-green  zenith  'hove  the  Se^God'a  Head. 
Of  ludd  depth  the  floor,  and  &r  outqiresd 
As  breezeless  lake,  on  which  the  slim  cuioe 
Of  feather'd  Indian  darts  about,  as  tfaioagfa 
The  deliflatost  air:  aur  verily. 
But  for  the  portraiture  of  clouds  and  sky : 
This  palace  floor  breath-«ir, — but  for  the  amaiee 
Of  deepeeen  wonders  motionless^— and  Uaxe 
Of  the  dome  pomp,  reflected  in  extremes. 
Globing  a  golden  sj^ere. 

They  stood  in  dreams 
Till  Triton  blew  his  horn.    The  palace  leng ; 
The  Nereids  danced ;  the  Syrens  &intly  aang  ; 
And  the  great  Sea-Kkig  bow'd  his  dripping  bead. 
Then  Love  took  wing,  and  from  his  pinione  shed 
On  all  the  multitude  a  nectarous  dew. 
The  ooze-bom  Goddess  beckoned  and  drew 
Fair  Scylla  and  her  guides  to  conference ; 
And  when  they  reach'd  the  throned  eminence 
She  kist  the  searnymph's  cheekr^who  sat  her  dona 
A  toying  with  die  doves.    Then,— ^  Mighty  crown 
And  sceptra  of  this  kingdom  !'*  Venus  said, 
**  Thy  vows  were  on  a  time  to  Nais  paid : 
Behdd!*'— Two  copbus  tear-drops  instant  fell 
From  the  God's  large  eyes ;  he  smiled  delectable. 
And  over  Glaucus  held  his  Messing  handb — 
**  Endjrmion !  Ah !  still  wandering  in  the  bands 
Of  love  f  Now  this  is  cruel.    Since  the  honr 
I  met  thee  in  earth's  honm,  all  my  power 
Have  I  put  forth  to  serve  thee.    What  not  yet 
Escaped  from  dull  mortality's  hairii  nett 
A  little  patience,  youth !  'twill  not  be  long. 
Or  I  am  skilleas  quite :  an  idle  tongue, 
A  faunud  eye,  and  steps  luxurious. 
Where  these  are  new  and  strange,  are  ominous. 
Ay,  I  have  aeen  these  signs  in  one  of  heavea. 
When  others  were  all  blind ;  and  were  I  given 
To  utter  secrets,  haply  I  mii^t  say 
Some  pleasant  words ;  but  Love  will  have  his  day. 
So  wait  awhile  expectant    iVythee  soon. 
Even  in  the  passing  of  thine  honey-moon. 
Visit  my  Cytherea :  thou  wilt  find 
Cupid  well-natured,  my  Adonis  kind ; 
And  pray  persuade  with  thee — ^Ah,  I  have  done. 
All  bliaMS  be  upon  thee,  my  sweet  son !" — 
Thus  the  fair  goddess :  whUe  Endymion 
Knelt  to  receive  Aoae  accents  halcyon. 

Meantime  a  glorious  revelry  began 
Before  the  Water-Monarch.    Neciar  nn 
In  courteous  fountains  to  all  cups  ont»reach'd ; 
And  plunder'd  vines,  teeming  exhaustleas,  bleaeh'd 
New  growth  about  each  shell  and  pendent  lyie; 
The  which,  in  entangling  for  their  fire, 
PuII'd  down  fresh  foliage  and  coverture 
For  dainty  toy.    Cupid,  empire-sure, 
Flutter'd  and  laugh'd,  and  ofl-times  through  the  thiwS 
Made  a  delighted  way.    lien  dance,  and  soog. 
And  garlanding  grew  wild ;  and  pleasure  reignU 
In  harmleai  tendril  they  eadi  other  diain'd, 
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And  strove  who  riioiild  be  mMUher'd  deepert  in 
Fresh  cnuh  of  lesvei. 


O  'tis  a  very  lin 
For  one  to  weak  to  venture  his  poor  verM 
In  such  a  place  as  this.    O  do  not  cuise. 
High  Muses !  let  him  huiry  to  the  ending- 
All  suddenly  were  silent   A  soft  blending 
Of  dulcet  instruments  came  charmingly; 
And  then  a  hymn. 

**  King  of  the  stonny  sea ! 
Brother  of  Jove,  and  co-inheritor 
Of  elements!  Eternally  before 
Thee  the  waves  awfiil  bow.   Fast,  stubborn  rock, 
At  thy  fear'd  trident  shrinking,  doth  unlock 
Its  deep  foundations,  hissing  into  foam. 
All  mountain-riven  lost,  in  the  wide  home 
Of  thy  capacious  bosom  ever  flow. 
Thou  frownest,  and  old  Eolus  thy  foe 
%ulks  to  his  cavern,  *mid  the  graft  complaint 
Of  all  his  rebel  tempests.   Dark  clouds  ikint 
When,  from  thy  diadem,  a  silver  gleam 
Slants  over  blue  dominion.   Thy  bright  team 
Gulfo  in  the  morning  light,  and  scuds  alcmg 
To  bring  thee  nearer  to  that  golden  song 
Apollo  singeth,  while  his  chariot 
Waits  at  the  doors  of  Heaven.   Thou  art  not 
For  scenes  like  this :  an  empire  stem  hast  thoo ; 
And  it  hath  fuirow'd  that  large  front:  yet  now, 
As  newly  come  of  heaven,  dost  thou  sit 
To  blend  and  inteiknit 
Subdued  miyesty  with  this  glad  time. 
O  shell-home  King  sublime ! 
We  lay  oar  hearts  before  thee  evemare— 
We  sing,  and  we  adore ! 

"  Brea&e  softly,  flutes ; 
Be  tender  of  your  strings,  ye  soothing  lutes ; 
Nor  be  the  trampet  heard !  O  vain,  O  vain ! 
Not  flowers  budding  in  an  April  rain. 
Nor  breath  of  sleeping  dove,  nor  river's  flow/— 
No,  nor  the  Eolian  twang  of  Love's  own  bow, 
Can  mingle  music  fit  for  the  soft  ear 
Of  goddess  Cytherea! 

Yet  deign,  white  Queen  of  Beauty,  thy  foir  eyes 
On  our  soul's  sacrifice. 


•^  Bright-wing'd  CUld ! 
Who  has  anotlMr  care  when  thou  hast  smiled  f 
Un£>rtnnates  on  earth,  we  see  at  last 
All  death-shadowB,  and  gkxmis  that  overcast 
Our  spirits,  frnn'd  away  by  thy  light  pimom. 
O  sweetest  essence !  sweetest  of  bA  minioiM ! 
God  of  warm  pulses,  and  dishevell'd  hair. 
And  panting  bosomB  bare ! 
Dear  unseen  light  in  darkness !  edipser 
Of  light  in  light!  delidous  poisoner! 
Thy  venom'd  goblet  will  we  quaff  nntU 
We  fill— we  fill! 
And  by  thy  Mother's  lips—- 


n 


Was  heard  no 
For  clamor,  when  the  golden  palaoe-door 


Open'd  again,  and  fiom  without,  in  shone 
A  new  magnificence.   On  ooiy  throne 
Smooth-moving  came  Ooeanus  the  old, 
To  take  a  latest  glimpse  at  his  sheep-fold. 
Before  he  went  into  his  quiet  cave 
To  muse  for  evei^-Then  a  ludd  wave, 
Sooop'd  fiom  its  trembling  sisteis  of  mid'«ea« 
Afloat,  and  pillowing  up  the  majesty 
Of  Doris,  and  the  Egean  seer,  her  spouse — 
Next,  on  a  dolphin,  clad  in  laurel  boughs^ 
Theban  Amphion  leaning  on  his  lute  : 
His  fingers  went  across  it — All  were  mute 
To  gaze  on  Amphritite,  queen  of  pearls, 
And  Thetis  peariy  too— 

The  palace  whirls 
Araond  giddy  Endymion ;  seeing  he 
Was  there  far  strayed  from  moii^ty. 
He  could  not  boar  it — shot  his  eyes  in  vain ; 
Imagination  gave  a  dizzier  pain. 
**  O I  shall  die !  sweet  Venus,  be  my  stay ! 
Where  is  ray  lovely  mistress  f  Well-away  f 
I  die — ^I  hear  her  voice — ^I  feel  my  wing—" 
At  Neptune's  feet  he  sank.    A  sudden  ring 
Of  Nereids  were  about  him,  fii  kind  strife 
To  usher  back  his  spirit  into  life : 
But  still  he  slept.   At  last  they  interwove 
Their  cradling  arms,  and  purposed  to  convey 
Towards  a  crystal  bower  far  away. 

Lo !  while  slow  carried  through  the  pitying  crowd. 
To  his  inward  senses  these  words  spake  akmd ; 
Written  in  starlight  on  the  dark  above : 
"  Dearest  Endymion !  my  entire  love ! 
How  have  1  dwelt  in  fear  of  fote :  'tis  done- 
Immortal  bliss  for  me  too  hast  thou  won. 
Arise  then!  for  the  hen-dove  shall  not  hatch 
Her  ready  eggs,  before  I'U  kissing  snatch 
Thee  into  endless  heaven.   Awake !  awake ! " 

The  youth  at  once  arose :  a  placid  lale 
Came  quiet  to  his  eyes;  and  forest  green, 
Cooler  than  all  the  wonder  he  had  seen, 
Lull'd  with  its  simple  song  his  fluttering  breast 
How  happy  once  again  in  grassy  nest ! 


BOOK  IV. 


Mnn  of  my  native  Und !  lofUest  Muse ! 
O  iirst-bom  on  the  mountains !  by  the  hues 
Of  heaven  on  the  spiritual  air  begot : 
Long  didst  thou  sit  alone  in  northern  grot, 
While  yet  our  England  was  a  xvolfish  den ; 
Before  our  forests  heard  the  talk  of  men ; 
Before  the  first  of  Druids  was  a  child; — 
Long  didst  thou  sit  amid  our  regions  wild. 
Rapt  in  a  deep  prophetic  solitude. 
There  came  an  eastem  voice  of  solemn  mood : — 
Tet  wast  thou  patient.   Then  sang  forth  the  Nine, 
Apollo's  garland : — ^yet  didst  thou  divine 
Such  home-bred  glory,  that  they  cried  in  vain, 
**  Come  hither,  Sister  of  the  Island! "  Plain 
Spake  fair  Ausonia ;  and  once  more  she  spake 
A  higher  summons  >-still  didst  thou  betake 
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Thee  to  thy  native  hopes.    O  thoa  hast  woa 
A  full  accomplishment !  The  thing  ia  done, 
Which  undone,  these  our  latter  dajrs  had  risen 
On  barren  souls.  Great  Muse,  thou  know'st  what  prisoOf 
Of  flesh  and  bone,  curbs,  and  confines,  and  fieta 
Our  spirit's  wings :  despondency  beseta 
Our  pillows ;  and  the  fresh  to-morrow  mom 
Seems  to  give  forth  its  light  in  very  scorn 
Of  our  dull,  uninspired,  snail-paced  lives. 
Long  have  I  said,  IIow  happy  he  who  shrives 
To  thee !  But  then  I  thought  on  poets  gone, 
And  could  not  pray : — nor  can  I  now — so  on 
I  move  to  the  end  in  lowliness  of 


**  Ah,  woe  is  me !  that  I  ahould  fondly  part 
From  my  dear  native  land !  Ah,  foolish  maid ! 
Glad  waa  the  hour,  when,  with  th^e,  myriads  bade 
Adieu  to  Ganges  and  their  pleasant  fields ! 
To  one  so  friendless  the  clear  freshet  yields 
A  bitter  coolness ;  the  ripe  grape  is  sour : 
Yet  I  would  have,  great  gods !  but  one  short  boor 
Of  native  air — ^let  me  but  die  at  home." 

End3rniion  to  heaven's  airy  dome 
Was  ofiering  up  a  hecatomb  of  vows. 
When  these  words  reach'd  him.  Whereupon  he  bows 
His  head  through  thorny-green  entanglement 
Of  underwood,  and  to  the  sound  is  bent. 
Anxious  as  hind  towards  her  hidden  fiiwn. 

*'  Is  no  one  near  to  help  me  f  No  fair  dawn 
Of  life  from  charitable  voice  f  No  sweet  saying 
To  set  my  dull  and  sadden'd  spirit  playing  f 
No  hand  to  toy  with  mine  ?  No  lips  so  sweet 
That  I  may  worship  them  ?  No  eyelids  meet 
To  twinkle  on  my  bosom?  No  one  dies 
Before  me,  till  from  these  enslaving  eyes 
Redemption  sparkles ! — ^I  am  sad  and  loeL" 

Thou,  Carian  lord,  hadst  better  have  been  tost 
Into  a  whirlpool.    Vanish  into  air. 
Warm  mountaineer !  for  canst  thou  only  bear 
A  woman's  sigh  alone  and  in  distress  f 
See  not  her  charms !  Is  Phcebe  passionless  ? 
Phcebe  is  fiurer  far--0  gaze  no  more : — 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  behold  all  beauty's  store, 
Behold  her  panting  in  the  forest  grass ! 
Do  not  those  curls  of  glossy  jet  surpass 
For  tenderness  the  arms  so  idly  lain 
Amongst  them  t  Feelest  not  a  kindred  pain, 
To  see  such  lovely  eyea  in  swimming  search 
Afler  some  warm  deUght,  that  seems  to  perch 
Dove-like  in  the  dim  cell  lying  beyond 
Their  upper  lids  ?— Hist ! 

**  O  for  Hermea'  wand, 
To  touch  this  flower  into  human  shape ! 
That  woodland  Ilyacinthus  could  escape 
From  his  green  prison,  and  here  kneeling  down 
Call  me  his  queen,  his  second  life's  fair  crown ! 
Ah  me,  how  I  could  love ! — My  soul  doth  melt 
For  the  unhappy  youth — Love !  I  have  felt 
So  faint  a  kindness,  such  a  meek  surrender 
To  what  my  own  full  thoughts  had  made  too  tender. 
That  but  for  tears  my  life  had  fled  away ! — 
Ye  deaf  and  senseless  minutes  of  the  day. 


And  thou,  old  forest,  hold  ye  iSbm  for  true. 
There  is  no  U^tning,  no  authentic  dew 
But  in  the  eye  of  love  :  there's  not  a  sound. 
Melodious  howsoever,  can  confound 
The  heavens  and  earth  in  one  to  such  a  death 
As  doth  the  voice  of  love :  there  *s  not  a  breath 
Will  mingle  kindly  with  the  meadow  air. 
Till  it  has  panted  round,  and  atolen  a  ahara 
Of  paanon  from  tha  heart!"— 

Upon  a  boo|^ 
He  leant,  wretched.   He  surely  cannot  now 
Thirst  for  another  love :  O  impious. 
That  he  can  even  dream  upon  it  thoa  I — 
Thought  he,  *<Why  am  I  not  as  are  the  6tm^ 
Since  to  a  woe  like  this  I  have  been  led 
Through  the  dark  earth,  and  through  the  wondnosssa? 
Goddess!  I  love  thee  not  the  less:  firam  thaa 
By  Juno's  smile  I  turn  not — no,  no,  no-^ 
While  the  great  waters  are  at  ebb  and  flow. — 
I  have  a  triple  soul !  O  fimd  pretence — 
For  both,  for  both  my  love  is  so  immense, 
I  feel  my  heart  ia  cut  in  twain  for  them.** 

And  80  he  groan'd,  as  one  by  beauty  wlain. 
The  lady's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he  could  aee 
Her  gentle  bosom  heave  tumultaously. 
He  sprang  from  his  green  covert :  there  ahe  by. 
Sweet  as  a  musk-rose  upon  newHOiade  bay ; 
With  all  her  limbs  on  tremble,  and  her  eyaa 
Shut  sofUy  up  alive.   To  speak  he  tries : 
**  Fair  damsel,  pity  me !  foi^ve  me  that  I 
Thus  violate  thy  bower's  sanctity ! 

0  pardon  me,  fbr  I  am  full  of  grief — 

Grief  bom  of  thee,  young  angel !  foirert  thief! 
Who  stolen  hast  away  the  wings  wherewith 

1  was  to  top  the  heavens.    Dear  maid,  sith 
Thou  art  my  executioner,  and  I  feel 
Loving  and  hatred,  misery  and  weal. 

Will  in  a  few  short  houis  be  nothing  to  net 
And  all  my  story  that  much  passion  slew  me: 
Do  smile  upon  the  evening  of  my  days : 
And,  for  my  tortured  brain  begins  to  craze. 
Be  thou  my  nune;  and  let  me  understand 
How  dying  I  shall  kiss  thy  lily  hand. — 
Dost  weep  for  me  f   Then  should  I  be  oxiieDl. 
Scowl  on,  ye  fates !  until  the  firmament 
Ou^blackens  Erebus,  and  the  full'<;avera'd  earth 
Crumbles  into  itself.   By  the  cloud  girth 
Of  Jove,  those  tears  have  given  me  a  thint 
To  meet  obhvion." — As  her  heart  would  bunt 
The  maiden  sobb'd  awhile,  and  then  replied : 
*'  Why  must  such  desertion  betide 
As  that  thou  speakest  of?  Aro  not  these  green  Doob 
Empty  of  all  misfortune  t  Do  the  brooks 
Utter  a  gorgon  voice  f  Doea  yonder  thrush. 
Schooling  its  half-fledged  little  ones  to  Itfush 
About  the  dewy  forest,  whiq)er  tales  I — 
Speak  not  of  grief^  young  stranger,  or  cold  snails 
WUl  slime  the  rose  to^iighL   Though  if  than  wdt, 
Methinks  'twould  be  a  guilt — a  very  guili" 
Not  to  companion  thee,  and  sigh  away 
The  light— the  dusk—the  dark — tUl  break  of  dsy."* 
**  Dear  lady,"  said  Endymion,  "  'tis  past : 
I  love  thee !  and  my  days  can  never  lasL 
That  I  may  pass  in  patience,  still  speak: 
Let  me  have  music  dying,  and  I  seek 
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No  more  delight — I  bid  adieu  to  all. 

Didat  thou  not  after  other  climatea  call. 

And  monniir  about  Indian  atreaina  t " — ^Then  ahe, 

Sitting  beneath  the  midmoat  fbreat  tree, 

For  pity  sang  this  roundelay— 

"O  Sorrow! 

Why  doat  borrow 
The  natural  hue  of  health  finom  vermeil  lipa  ? — 

To  give  maiden  blushea 

To  the  white  rose  buahea  ? 
Or  ia  it  thy  dewy  hand  the  daiay  tipe  f 

«  O  Sorrow ! 

Wl^  doat  borrow 
The  luatrouB  paasion  from  a  falcon-eye  ? — 

To  give  the  glow-worm  light  7 

Or,  on  a  moonieaa  night. 
To  tinge,  on  syren  shores,  the  salt  aea-spry  ? 

*  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  mellow  ditties  from  a  moummg  tongue  ? — 

To  give  at  evening  pale 

Unto  the  nightingale. 
That  thou  mayst  listen  the  cold  dews  among  f 

«  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
Heart's  Ughtness  from  the  merriment  of  May  ? — 

A  lover  would  not  tread 

A  cowslip  on  the  head. 
Though  he  should  dance  from  eve  till  peep  of  day— 

Nor  any  drooping  flower 

Held  sacred  for  thy  bower. 
Wherever  he  may  sport  himself  and  play. 

"To  Sorrow 

I  bade  good  morrow, 
And  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind ; 

But  cheerly,  cheerly, 

She  loves  me  dearly ; 
She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind : 

I  would  deceive  her, 

And  so  leave  her. 
But  ah !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind. 

**  Beneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  river-eide, 
I  aat  8-weeping :  in  the  whole  world  wide 
There  was  no  one  to  ask  me  why  I  wept^— 

And  80  I  kept 
Brimming  the  water-lily  cupa  with  tears 

Cold  as  my  fears. 

"  Beneath  my  pahn-trees,  by  the  riverside, 
I  aat  a^weeping :  what  enamor*d  bride. 
Cheated  by  shadowy  wooer  from  the  clouds, 

But  hides  and  shrouds 
Beneath  dark  palm-trees  by  a  river-eide  f 

**  And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light-blue  hills 
There  came  a  noise  of  revellers:  the  rills 
Into  the  wide  stream  came  of  purple  hue — 

T  was  Bacchus  and  his  crew ! 
The  earnest  trumpet  spake,  and  silver  thrills 


From  kissing  cjrmbals  made  a  merry  din— 

T  was  Bacchus  and  his  kin ! 
Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came, 
Crown'd  with  green  leaves,  and  faces  all  on  flame ; 
All  madly  dancing  through  the  pleasant  valley, 

To  scare  thee.  Melancholy ! 
O  then,  O  then,  thou  wast  a  simple  name ! 
And  I  forgot  thee,  as  the  berried  holly 
By  shepherds  is  forgotten,  when  in  June, 
Tall  chestnuts  keep  away  the  sun  and  moon : — 

I  rosh'd  into  the  folly ! 

**  Within  his  car,  alofV,  young  Bacchus  stood, 
Trifling  his  ivy-dart,  in  dancing  mood, 

With  sidelong  laughing ; 
And  little  rills  of  crimson  wine  imbrued 
His  plump  white  anns,  and  shoulders,  enough  white 

For  Venus'  pearly  bite ; 
And  near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass, 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quaffing. 

"  Whence  came  ye,  merry  Damsels!  whence  oame  ye, 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 
Why  have  ye  leA  your  bowera  desolate, 

Your  lutes,  and  gentler  fiite  f 
'  We  follow  Bacchus !  Bacchus  on  the  wing, 

A  conquering! 
Bacchus,  jroung  Bacchus!  good  or  ill  betide, 

We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms  wide : 

Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  wild  minstrelsy !  * 

•*  Whence  came  ye,  jolly  Satyrs !  whence  came  ye. 

So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 

Why  have  ye  left  your  forest  haunts,  why  left 

Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft  ? — 
'  For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel  tree: 
For  wine  we  left  our  heath,  and  yellow  bioooM, 

And  cold  mushrooms ; 
For  wine  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the  earth ; 
Great  god  of  breathless  cupa  and  chirping  mirth  !— 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
To  our  mad  minstrelsy !  * 

**  Over  wide  streams  and  mountains  great  we  went. 
And,  save  when  Bacchus  kept  his  ivy  tent. 
Onward  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  pants. 

With  Asian  elephants : 
Onward  these  myriads— with  song  and  dance, 
With  zebras  striped,  and  sleek  Arabians*  prance. 
Web-footed  alUgatom,  crocodiles, 
Bearing  upon  their  scaly  backs,  in  files, 
Plump  infknt  laughters  mimicking  the  coil 
Of  seamen,  and  stout  galley-rowers'  toil : 
With  toying  oars  and  silken  sails  they  glide. 

Nor  care  for  wind  and  tide. 

"  Mounted  on  panthers'  furs  and  lions'  manes. 
From  rear  to  van  they  scour  about  the  plains ; 
A  three  days*  journey  in  a  moment  done ; 
And  always,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
About  the  wilds  they  hunt  with  spear  and  horn. 
On  spleenful  unicorn. 

"  I  saw  Osirian  Egypt  kneel  adown 

Before  the  vine-wreath  crown . 
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I MW  parch'd  Abyaiinia  ioom  and  nng 

To  the  ailver  cymbals'  ring ! 
I  MW  the  whelming  vintage  hotly  pieioa 

Old  Tartary  the  fierce ! 
The  king!  of  Ind  their  jewel^eceptraa  vail. 
And  from  their  treasorei  scatter  pearled  hail ; 
Great  Brahma  from  his  mystic  heaven  groans, 

And  all  his  priesthood  moans. 
Before  young  Bacchus'  eye-wink  turning  pale. 
Into  these  regions  came  I,  following  him. 
Sick-hearted,  weary— ao  I  took  a  whim 
To  stray  away  into  these  forests  drear, 

Alone,  without  a  peer : 
And  I  have  told  thee  all  thou  mayest  hear. 

**  Young  stranger ! 

I  've  been  a  ranger 
In  search  of  pleasure  throughout  every  clime ; 

Alas!  'tis  not  for  me : 

Bewitch'd  I  sure  must  be, 
To  lose  in  grieving  all  my  maiden  prime. 

**  Come  then,  £k>rrow. 

Sweetest  Sorrow ! 
like  an  own  babe  I  nune  thee  on  my  breast: 

I  thought  to  leave  thee, 

And  deceive  thee. 
But  now  of  all  the  world  I  bve  thee  best 

*' There  is  not  one. 

No,  no,  not  one 
But  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid ; 

Thou  art  her  mother, 

And  her  brother. 
Her  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade." 

O  what  a  sight  she  gave  in  finishing, 
And  look,  quite  dead  to  every  worldly  thing! 
Elndymkm  oould  not  speak,  but  gazed  on  her : 
And  listen'd  to  the  wind  that  now  did  stir 
About  the  crisped  oaks  full  drearily. 
Yet  with  as  sweet  a  softness  as  might  be 
Remember'd  finm  its  velvet  summer  song. 
At  last  he  said :  **  Pbor  lady,  how  thus  long 
Have  I  been  able  to  endure  that  voice  f 
Fair  Melody!  kind  Syren!  I've  no  cfaoioe; 
I  must  be  thy  sad  servant  evermore : 
I  cannot  choose  but  kneel  here  and  adore. 
Alas,  I  must  not  think — by  Phosbe,  no ! 
Let  me  not  think,  soft  Angel !  shall  it  be  so  t 
Say,  beautifullest,  shall  I  never  think  f 

0  thou  oouldst  foster  me  beyond  the  brink 
Of  recollection !  make  my  watchful  care 
Cloae  up  its  bloodshot  eyes,  nor  see  despair ! 
Do  gently  murder  half  my  soul,  and  I 
Shall  feel  the  other  half  so  utterly  !-- 

1  'm  giddy  at  that  cheek  so  foir  and  smooth ; 
O  let  it  blush  so  ever ;  let  it  soothe 

My  madness !  let  it  mantle  rosy-warm 
With  the  tinge  of  love,  panting  in  safe  alarm. 
This  cannot  be  thy  hand,  and  yet  it  is; 
And  this  is  sure  thine  other  sofUing — ^this 
Thine  own  fair  bosom,  and  I  am  so  near! 
Wilt  fall  asleep?  O  let  me  sip  that  tear! 
And  whisper  one  sweet  word  that  I  may  know 
This  is  the  world-^weet  dewy  bloamn ! "— WoK ! 


Wok!  wok  to  THATEiiDTinoN!  Whxis 

Even  these  words  went  echoiDg  dismally 

Through  the  wide  fowst    a  most  leaxfiil 

Like  one  repenting  in  his  latest  moan ; 

And  while  it  died  away  a  shade  pass'd  by. 

As  of  a  thundeM:lood.    When  anowa  fly 

Tluoogh  the  diick  branches,  poor  rii^-doves  sleA 

forth 
Their  timid  necks  and  tremble ;  so  theae  bodi 
Leant  to  each  other  trembling,  and  sat  so 
Waiting  for  some  destruction — when  lo  I 
Foot-feathered  Mercury  appear'd  sublime 
Beyond  the  tall  tree-tope ;  and  in  less  time 
Thsn  shoots  the  slanted  hail-storm,  down  he  dxopl 
Towards  the  ground ;  but  rested  not,  nor  aiopt 
One  moment  from,  his  home :  only  the  swud 
He  with  his  wand  light  touched,  and  heawnwud 
Swifler  than  sight  was  gone-— even  befbro 
The  teeming  earth  a  sodden  witness  bore 
Of  his  swift  magic.    Diving  swans  appear 
Above  the  crystal  drclings  white  and  dear ; 
And  catch  the  cheated  eye  in  wild  snrpsiae. 

How  they  can  dive  in  sight  and  unseen  rise 

So  from  the  turf  outsprang  two  steeds  jetpMack, 

Each  with  large  dark«blue  wings  upon 

The  youth  of  Caria  placed  the  lovely 

On  one,  and  folt  himself  in  spleen  to  tame 

The  other's  fierceness.    Through  the  air  they  ffew. 

High  as  the  eagles.    Like  two  drops  of  dew 

Eihaled  to  Phoebus'  lips,  away  they  are  gone. 


Far  from  the  earth  away — ^unseen,  alone. 
Among  cool  clouds  and  winds,  but  that  die  fiee^ 
The  buoyant  lifo  of  song  can  floating  be 
Above  their  heads,  and  follow  them  untired. 
Muse  of  my  native  land !  am  I  inspired  ? 
This  is  the  giddy  air,  and  I  must  spread 
Wide  pinions  to  keep  here ;  nor  do  I  dread 
Or  height,  or  depth,  or  width,  or  any  chance 
Precipitous :  I  have  beneath  my  glance 
Those  towering  horaes  and  their  moumfb]  fifsghr 
Could  I  thus  sail,  and  see,  and  thus  await 
Fearless  for  power  of  thought,  without  thine  aidf— 
There  is  a  sleepy  dusk,  an  odorous  shade 
From  some  approaching  wonder,  and  behold 
Those  winged  steeds,  with  noiling  nostrik  bold 
Snuff  at  its  fiunt  extreme,  and  leem  to  tire, 
Dyipg  to  embers  from  their  native  fire ! 


There  curl'd  a  purple  mist  around  them; 
It  seem'd  as  when  around  the  pale  new  moon 
Sad  Zephyr  droops  the  clouds  like  weeping  wiDow: 
Twas  Sleep  slow  journeying  with  head  cm  pillow 
For  the  first  time,  since  he  came  nigh  dead-bom 
From  the  old  womb  of  night,  his  cave  forioiii 
Had  he  left  more  Ibrlom ;  for  the  first  time. 
He  felt  aloof  the  day  and  moraing's  prime— 
Because  into  his  depth  Cimmerian 
There  came  a  dream,  showing  how  a  yoong  man. 
Ere  a  lean  bat  eould  plump  its  winteiy  akin. 
Would  at  high  Jove's  empyreal  fbolatool  win 
An  immortality,  and  how  espouse 
Jove's  dauf^ter,  and  be  reckon'd  of  has  hoose. 
Now  was  he  slumbering  towarda  heaven's  gale. 
That  he  mi|^  at  the  thresboU  one  hour  wait 
To  hear  the  marriage  melodies,  and  then 
Sink  downward  to  his  dusky  cave  agaiik 
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Hii  litter  of  smooth  semilacent  miit, 
Divexwly  tinged  with  rote  and  amethyit. 
Puzzled  those  eyes  that  for  the  centre  sought ; 
And  scarcely  for  one  moment  could  be  caught 
His  sluggish  form  reposing  motionless. 
Those  two  on  wingpd  steeds,  with  all  the  streas 
Of  vision  searched  for  him,  as  one  would  look 
Athwart  the  sallows  of  a  river  nook 
To  catch  a  glance  at  silver-throated  eels,r— 
Or  fiom  old  Skiddaw's  top,  when  fog  conceals 
His  rugged  forehead  in  a  mantle  pale. 
With  an  eye-guess  towards  some  pleasant  vale, 
Descry  a  favorite  hamlet  faint  and  for. 

Theae  raven  horses,  though  they  fy0u*d  are 
Of  earth's  splenetic  fire,  dally  drop 
Their  full-vein'd  ears,  nostrils  blood  wide,  and  stop; 
Upon  the  spiritless  mist  have  they  outspread 
Their  ample  feathers,  are  in  slumber  dead, — 
And  on  those  pinions,  level  in  mid-air, 
Endymion  sleepetb  and  the  lady  fiur. 
Slowly  they  sail,  slowly  as  icy  isle 
Upon  a  calm  sea  drifting:  and  meanwhile 
The  mournful  wanderer  dreams.   Behold !  he  walks 
On  heaven's  pavement ;  brotherly  he  talks 
To  divine  powers :  from  his  hand  full  fiiin 
Jono*s  proud  birds  are  pecking  pearly  grain : 
He  tries  the  nerve  of  Phoebus'  golden  bow. 
And  asketh  where  tlie  golden  apples  grow : 
Upon  his  arm  he  braces  Pftllas'  shield. 
And  strives  in  vain  to  unsettle  and  wield 
A  Jovian  thunderbolt :  arch  Hebe  brings 
A  full-hrimm'd  goblet,  dances  lightly,  sings 
And  tantalises  long ;  at  last  he  drinks. 
And  lost  in  pleasure  at  her  feet  he  sinks. 
Touching  with  dazzled  lips  her  starlight  hand. 
He  blows  a  bttgle,-^an  ethereal  band 
Ajre  visible  above  :  the  Seasons  four, — 
Green>kirtled  Spring,  flush  Summer,  golden  store 
In  Autumn's  sickle.  Winter  frosty  hoar, 
Join  dance  with  shadowy  Hours  {  while  still  the  blast. 
In  swells  unmitigated,  still  doih  last 
To  swajr  their  floating  morris.    "  Whose  is  this  ? 
Whose  bugle  ?'*  he  inquires :  they  smile — "O  Dis ! 
Why  is  this  mortal  here  ?   Dost  thou  not  know 
Its  mistress'  lijM  ?  Not  thou  ?— 'Tis  Dian's :  lo ! 
She  rises  crescented!"  He  looks,  'tis  she, 
Hia  very  goddess :  good-bye  earth,  and  sea, 
And  air,  and  pains,  and  care,  and  suflfeiing ; 
Good-bye  to  ail  but  love !   Then  doth  he  spring 
Towards  her,  and  awakes — and,  strange,  overhead, 
or  those  same  fragrant  exhalations  bred. 
Beheld  awake  his  very  dream :  the  Gods 
Stood  smiling ;  merry  Hebe  laughs  and  nods ; 
And  Phoebe  bends  towards  him  crescented. 
O  state  perplexing !  On  the  pinion  bed. 
Too  well  awake,  he  feels  the  panting  side 
Of  his  delicious  lady.    He  who  died 
For  soaring  too  audacious  in  the  sun. 
Where  that  same  treacherous  wax  began  to  run. 
Felt  not  more  tongue-tied  than  £ndymion. 
Hie  heart  leapt  up  as  to  its  rightful  throne, 
To  that  fiui^^hadow'd  passion  pulsed  its  way—- 
Ab.  what  perplexity!  Ah,  well-e-day! 
So  fond,  so  beauteous  was  his  bed-foUow, 
He  could  not  help  but  kiss  her .-  then  he  grew 
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Awhile  foxgetfol  of  ail  beauty  save 

Young  Phosbe's,  golden-hair'd ;  and  so  'gan  cmve 

Forgiveness :  yet  he  tum'd  once  more  to  look 

At  the  sweet  sleeperr— all  his  soul  was  shook,— 

She  press'd  his  hand  in  slumber ;  so  once  more 

He  could  not  help  but  loss  her  and  adore. 

At  this  the  shadow  wept,  melting  away. 

The  Latmian  started  up :  "  Bright  goddess,  stay ! 

Search  my  most  hidden  breast!  By  truth's  own  toogoe, 

I  have  no  daedal  heart :  why  is*  it  wrung 

To  desperation  f  Is  there  naught  for  me. 

Upon  the  bourn  of  bliss,  but  misery?" 


These  words  awoke  the  stranger  of  dark 
Her  dawning  love-look  rapt  £ndymion  bl< 
With  'havior  soft.   Sleep  yawn'd  from  undemeadi. 
**  Thou  swan  of  Ganges,  let  us  no  more  breathe 
This  muiky  phantasm !  thou  contented  seem'st 
Pillow'd  in  lovely  idleness,  nor  dream'st 
What  horrors  may  discomfort  thee  and  me. 
Ah,  shouldst  thou  die  from  my  heart^treacheiy  !^- 
Yet  did  Ae  merely  weep— her  gentle  soul 
Hath  no  revenge  in  it ;  as  it  is  whole 
In  tenderness,  would  I  were  whole  in  love ! 
Can  I  prize  thee,  fair  maid,  all  price  above. 
Even  when  I  feel  as  true  as  innocence  ? 
I  do,  I  do. — Whet  is  this  soul  then  ?  Whence 
Came  it  ?  It  does  not  seem  my  own,  and  I 
Have  no  self^passion  or  identity. 
Some  fearful  end  must  be ;  where,  where  is  it  f 
By  Nemesis !  I  see  my  spirit  flit 
Alone  about  the  dark — Forgive  me,  sweet ! 
^udl  we  away  ? "   He  roused  the  steeds ;  they  beat 
Their  wings  chivalrous  into  the  clear  air. 
Leaving  old  Sleep  within  his  vapory  lair. 

The  good-night  blush  of  eve  was  waning  slow. 
And  Vesper,  risen  star,  began  to  throe 
In  the  dusk  heavens  silvery,  when  they 
Thus  sprang  direct  towards  the  Galaxy. 
Nor  did  speed  hinder  converse  soft  and  strange— 
Eternal  oaths  and  vows  they  interchange. 
In  such  wise,  in  such  temper,  so  aloof 
Up  in  the  winds,  beneath  a  starry  roo( 
So  witless  of  their  doom,  that  verily 
Tis  well-nigh  past  man's  search  their  hearfi  to  sea ; 
Whether  they  wept,  or  laugh'd,  or  grieved,  or  toy*<t— 
Most  like  with  joy  gone  mad,  with  sorrow  doy'd. 


Full  focing  their  swift  flight,  from  ebon  streak. 
The  moon  put  forth  a  little  diamond  peak, 
No  bigger  than  an  unobserved  star, 
Or  tiny  point  of  fairy  scimitar ; 
Bright  signal  that  she  only  stoop'd  to  lie 
Her  silver  sandals,  ere  deliciously 
She  bow'd  into  the  heavens  her  timid  head. 
Slowly  she  rose,  as  though  she  would  have  fled 
While  to  his  lady  meek  the  Carian  tum'd. 
To  mark  if  her  dark  eyes  had  yet  discem'd 
Hiis  beauty  in  its  birth — Despair!  despair! 
He  saw  her  body  fading  gaunt  and  spare 
In  the  cold  moonshine.  Straight  he  seized  bar 
It  melted  from  his  grasp ;  her  hand  he  kiai'd. 
And,  horror!  kiss'd  his  own — he  was  alone. 
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Her  steed  ■  little  higher  ■oar'd,  and  then 
Diopt  hawkwiee  lo  the  earth. 

There  Ues  a  den, 
Beyond  the  seeming  confines  of  the  space 
Made  lor  the  soul  lo  wander  in  and  trace 
Its  own  existence,  of  remotest  glooms. 
Dark  regions  are  around  it,  where  the  tombs 
Of  buried  griefii  the.  spirit  sees,  but  scarce 
One  hour  doth  linger  weeping,  for  the  pierce 
Of  new-bom  woe  it  ieels  more  inly  smart : 
And  in  these  regions  many  a  venom'd  dart 
At  random  flies ;  they  are  the  proper  home 
Of  every  ill :  the  man  is  yet  to  come 
Who  hath  not  joumey'd  in  this  native  helL     • 
But  few  have  ever  felt  how  calm  and  well 
Sleep  may  be  had  in  that  deep  den  of  alL 
There  anguish  does  not  sting,  nor  pleasure  pall ; 
Woe-hurricanes  beat  ever  at  the  gate. 
Yet  all  ia  still  within  and  desolate. 
Beset  with  plainful  gusts,  within  ye  hear* 
No  sound  so  loud  as  when  on  curtain'd  bier 
The  death-watch  tick  is  stifled.    Enter  none 
Who  strive  thexeibr :  on  the  sudden  it  is  won. 
Just  when  the  suflerer  begins  to  bum. 
Then  it  is  free  to  him;  and  from  an  urn. 
Still  fed  by  melting  ice,  he  takes  a  draught — 
Young  Semele  such  richness  never  quaft 
In  her  maternal  longing.    Happy  gloom ! 
Dark  Paradise !  where  pale  becomes  the  bloom 
Of  health  by  due ;  where  silence  dreariest 
Is  most  articulate ;  where  hopes  infest ; 
Where  those  eyes  are  the  brightest  far  that  Jieep 
Their  lids  shut  longest  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 
0  happy  spirit-home !  0  wondrous  soul ! 
Pregnant  with  such  a  den  to  save  the  whole 
In  thine  own  depth.   Hail,  gentle  Cahan ! 
For,  never  since  thy  griefs  and  woes  began. 
Hast  thou  felt  so  content :  a  grievous  feud 
Hath  led  thee  to  this  Caw  of , Quietude. 
Aye,  his  luU'd  soul  waa  there,  although  upborne 
With  dangerous  speed :  and  so  he  did  not  mourn 
Because  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  going.  * 
So  happy  was  he,  not  the  aerial  blowing 
Of  trumpets  at  clear  parley  from  the  east 
Could  rouse  from  that  fine  relish,  that  high  feast 
They  stung  the  feathered  hone ;  with  fierce  alarm 
He  flapp'd  towards  the  sound.    Alas !  no  chaim 
Could  lift  Endymion's  head,  or  he  had  view'd 
A  skyey  mask,  a  pinion'd  multitude,— 
And  silvery  was  its  passing :  voices  swfeet 
Warbling  the  while  as  if  to  lull  and  greet 
The  wanderer  in  his  path.    Thus  warbled  they, 
While  past  the  vision  went  in  bright  array. 

*'  Who,  who  from  Dion's  feast  would  be  away  ? 
For  all  the  golden  bowers  of  the  day 
Are  empty  left  ?  Who,  who  away  would  be 
From  C^thia's  wedding  and  festivity  ? 
Not  Hesperus :  lo !  ifpon  his  silver  wings 
He  leans  away  for  highest  heaven  and  sings, 
Snapping  his  lucid  fingers  merrily ! — 
Ah,  Zephyrus !  art  here,  and  Flom  too ! 
Ye  tender  bibbers  of  the  rain  and  dew, 
Young  playmates  of  the  rose  and  daflbdil, 
Be  careful,  ere  ye  enter  in,  to  fill 


Your  baskets  high 
With  fennel  green,  and  balm,  and  golden 
Savory,  latterHooint,  and  oolumfaines. 
Cool  paisley,  basil  sweet,  and  sonny  thyme ; 
Yea,  every  flower  and  leaf  of  every  clime, 
AU  gathered  in  the  dewy  momiBg :  hie 

Away!  fly,  fly! — 
Crystalline  brother  of  the  belt  of  heaven, 
Aquarius !  to  whom  king  Jove  has  given 
Two  liquid  pulse  streams  'stead  of  feaiher'd  wingii. 
Two  ftn-like  Contains, — ^thine  illamimQg* 

For  Dian  play  : 
Dissolve  the  froten  purity  of  air; 
Let  thy  white  shoulders  silvery  and  bare 
Show  cold  through  watery  piniooB;  make  more  faixg&i 
The  Star-Queen's  crescent  on  her  mania^e  night : 

Haste,  haste  away ! 
Castor  has  tamed  the  pUinet  lion,  see  ! 
And  of  the  Bear  has  Pollux  masteiy: 
A  third  is  in  the  race !  who  is  the  third. 
Speeding  away  swift  as  the  ea^e  bird  ? 

"The  ramping  Centaur! 
The  lion's  mane's  on  end :  the  Bear  how  fi«ce? 
The  Centaur's  arrow  ready  seems  to  pierce 
Some  enemy :  far  forth  his  bow  is  bent 
Into  the  blue  of  heavea   He  '11  be  sheni. 

Pale  unrelenlor. 
When  he  shall  hear  the  wedding  lutca  a-piagrmg- — 
Andromedfi !  sweet  woman !  ^hy  delaying 
So  timidly  among  the  stars  ?  come  hither! 
Join  this  bright  ihrong,  and  nimbly  foUow  whitlier 

They  all  are  going. 
Dame's  Son,  before  Jove  newly  bow'd. 
Has  wept  for  tiiee,  calling  to  Jove  akHid. 
Thee,  gentle  lady,  did  he  disenthral : 
Ye  shall  for  ever  live  and  love,  &€  all 

Thy  tcara  are  flowing. — 
By  Daphne's  fright,  behold  Apollo!-—'' 

Man 
Endymion  heard  not:  down  his  steed  him  bore. 
Prone  to  the  green  head  of  a  misty  hill. 


His  flnt  touch  of  the  earth  went  nigh  lo  kiH. 
"  Alas! "  said  he,  **  were  I  but  always  borne 
Through  dangerous  winds,  had  but  my  footsteps  worn 
A  path  in  hell,  for  ever  would  I  bless 
Horrors  which  nourish  an  uneasineBB 
For  my  own  sullen  conquering ;  to  him 
Who  lives  beyond  earth's  boundary,  grief  m  dioi. 
Sorrow  is  but  a  shadow :  itow  I  see 
The  grass ;  I  feel  the  solid  ground — ^Ah.  me! 
It  is  tl^  voice— divinest !  Where? — who!  who 
Left  thee  so  quiet  on  this  bed  of  dew  f 
Behold  upon  this  happy  earth  we  are ; 
Let  us  aye  love  each  other ;  let  us  fiue 
On  forest-fruits,  and  never,  never  go 
Among  the  abodes  of  mortals  Iwre  bdow. 
Or  be  by  phantoms  duped.   O  dotiny! 
Into  a  labyrinth  now  my  soul  would  fly, 
But  with  thy  beauty  will  I  deeden  it. 
Where  didst  thou  melt  too  r  By  diee  will  I  sit 
For  ever:  let  our  fiite  stop  here — a  kid 
I  on  this  «pDt  will  ofller :  Plan  will  hid 
Us  live  in  peace,  in  love  and  peace  among 
His  forest  wildemeiMiii  I  have  clung 
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To  nothing,  loved  a  nodiixig,  nothing  Men 

Or  felt  bat  a  gnat  dream !  Oh,  I  have  been 

PKeumptooiu  againet  love,  against  the  tky, 

Agairat  all  elements,  against  the  tie 

Of  mortals  each  to  each,  against  the  blooms 

Of ^wen,  rash  of  rivers,  and  the  tombs 

OfVroes  gone !  Against  his  proper  glory 

Has  my  own  soul  conspired :  so  my  story 

Will  I  to  children  utter,  and  repent 

There  never  lived  a  mortal  man,  who  bent 

His  appetite  beyond  lus  natural  sphere. 

But  starved  and  died.    My  sweetest  Indian,  here, 

Here  will  I  kneel,  for  thou  redeemed  hast 

My  life  from  too  thin  breathing :  gone  and  past 

Are  cloudy  phantasms.    Caverns  lone,  farewell ! 

And  air  of  visions,  and  the  monstrous  swell 

Of  visionary  seas !  No,  never  more 

Shall  airy  voices  cheat  me  to  the  shore 

Of  tangled  wonder,  breathless  and  aghast 

Adieu,  my  daintiest  Dream !  although  so  vast 

My  love  is  still  for  thee.    The  hour  may  come 

When  we  shall  meet  in  pure  elysium. 

On  earth  I  may  not  love  thee ;  and  therefore 

Doves  will  I  ofier  up,  and  sweetest  store 

All  through  the  teeming  year :  so  thou  wilt  shine, 

On  me,  and  on  this  damsel  fair  of  mine, 

And  bless  our  simple  lives.    My  Indian  bhss ! 

My  river-lily  bud !  one  human  Idss ! 

One  sigh  of  real  breathr— one  gende  squeen. 

Warm  as  a  dove's  nest  among  summer  trees. 

And  warm  with  dews  that  oobo  from  living  blood ! 

Whidier  didst  melt  ?  Ah,  what  of  that  r«-all  good 

Well  talk  about— no  more  of  dreaming. — Now, 

Where  shall  our  dwelling  be  7  Under  the  brow 

Of  some  steep  mossy  hill,  where  ivy  dun 

Would  hide  us  up,  although  spring  leaves  were  none 

And  where  dark  yew-trees,  as  we  rustle  through, 

Will  drop  their  scarlet>berry  cups  of  dew  f 

0  thon  wouldst  joy  to  live  in  such  a  place .' 
Doak  fbr  our  loves,  yet  light  enough  to  gnce 
Those  gentle  limbs  on  mossy  bed  reclined : 
For  by  one  step  the  blue  sky  ahouldst  thou  find, 
And  by  another,  in  deep  dell  below. 

See,  through  the  trees,  a  little  river  go 
All  in  ita  mid-day  gold  and  glimmering. 
Honey  from  out  the  gnarled  hive  I'll  bring. 
And  apples,  wan  with  sweetness,  gather  theor— 
Cresses  that  grow  where  no  man  may  diem  see, 
And  scmel  untom  by  the  dew-claw'd  stag : 
Pipes  will  I  foshion  of  the  ayhnx  flag. 
That  thou  mayst  always  know  whither  I  roam. 
When  it  shall  pleaae  thee  in  our  quiet  home 
To  listen  and  think  of  love.    Still  let  me  speak ; 
Still  let  me  dive  into  the  joy  I  seek«— 
For  yet  the  past  doth  prison  me.    Ilie  rill, 
Thou  haply  mayst  delight  in,  will  I  fill 
With  ftiry  fishes  from  the  mountain  tarn. 
And  thou  shalt  feed  them  from  the  squirrel's  bam. 
Ita  bottom  will  I  straw  with  amber  sheUs, 
And  pebbles  blue  from  deep  enchanted  wells. 
Its  sides  111  plant  with  dew-sweet  eglantine. 
And  honeysuckles  full  of  clear  bee-wine. 

1  will  entice  this  ciyatal  rill  to  trace 
JLove*8  silver  name  upon  the  meadow's  foee. 
I  '11  kneel  to  Vesta,  fbr  a  flame  of  fire ; 
And  to  god  Phoabus,  for  a  golden  lyre ; 

To  Empress  Dian,  fbr  a  hunting^pear,* 
To  Vesper,  fbr  a  taper  silver-clear, 


That  I  may  see  thy  beauty  through  the  ni^t; 
To  Flora,  anfi  a  nightingale  ahall  light 
Tame  on  thy  finger ;  to  the  River-gods,    . 
And  they  shall  bring  thee  taper  fii£ing-rods 
Of  goM,  and  lines  d*  Naiad's  long  bright  treai. 
Heaven  shield  thee  for  thine  utter  lovelineaa ! 
Thy  mossy  footstool  shall  the  altar  be 
Tore  which  1 11  bend,  bending,  dear  love,  to  thae : 
Those  lips  shall  be  my  DelphM,  and  shall  speak 
Laws  to  my  footsteps,  color  to  my  cheek. 
Trembling  or  stedfiistness  to  this  same  voice, 
And  of  three  sweetest  pleaaurings  the  choice : 
And  that  afiectionate  light,  those  diamond  thinp, 
Those  eyes,  those   passions,  those  supreme  peari 

springs. 
Shall  be  my  grief^  or  twinkle  me  to  pleasore. 
Say,  is  not  bliss  within  our  pierfect  seisuie  f 
O  that  I  could  not  doubt  ?" 


The  mountaineer 
Thus  strove  by  fancies  vain  and  crude  to  clear 
His  brier'd  path  to  some  tranquillity. 
It  gave  bright  gladness  to  his  lady's  eye. 
And  yet  the  tears  she  wept  were  tears  of  sorrow  { 
Answering  thus,  just  as  the  golden  monow 
Beam'd  upward  from  the  valleys  of  the  east : 
*<  O  that  the  flutter  of  this  heart  had  ceased. 
Or  the  sweet  name  of  love  had  pass'd  away ! 
Young  feather'd  t3rrent !  by  a  swift  decay 
Wilt  thou  devote  this  body  to  the  earth  : 
And  I  do  think  that  at  my  very  birth 
I  lisp'd  thy  blooming  titles  inwardly ; 
For  at  the  first  first  dawn  and  thought  of  thee. 
With  uplift  hands  I  blest  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Art  thou  not  cruel  T  Ever  have  I  striven 
To  think  thee  kind,  but  ah,  it  will  not  do ! 
When  yet  a  child,  I  heard  that  kisses  drew 
Favor  fipom  thee,  and  so  I  kisses  gave 
To  the  void  air,  bidding  them  find  out  knre : 
But  when  I  came  to  feel  how  for  above 
All  foncy,  pride,  and  fickle  maidenhood. 
All  earthly  pleasure,  all  imngined  good. 
Was  the  warm  tremble  of  a  devout 
Even  then,  that  moment  at  the  thought  of  this. 
Fainting  I  foil  into  a  bed  of  flowers, 
And  languish'd  there  three  days.  Ye  milder  powers. 
Am  I  not  cruelly  wrong'd  ?  Believe,  believe 
Me,  dear  Endymion,  were  I  to  weave 
With  my  own  foncies  garlands  of  sweet  Ufo, 
Thou  shouldst  be  one  of  all    Ah,  bitter  sirifo ! 
I  may  not  be  thy  love :  I  am  forbidden — 
Indeed  I  am — thwarted,  afirighted,  chidden. 
By  things  I  trembled  at,  and  gorgon  wrath. 
IHvice  hast  thou  ask'd  whither  I  went :  hencelbith 
Ask  me  no  more !  I  may  not  utter  it. 
Nor  may  I  be  thy  love.    We  might  commit 
Ouraelvea  at  once  to  vengeance ;  we  might  die  { 
We  might  embrace  axMi  die :  voluptuous  thought 
EInlarge  not  to  my  hunger,  or  I  'm  cau^t 
In  trammels  of  perverse  deliciousnesa. 
No.  no,  that  ahall  not  be:  thee  will  I  bleaa. 
And  bid  a  long  adieu." 


Th«Carian 

i  No  word  retum'd    both  lovelom,  silent,  wan, 
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Into  tha  vaUflyt  green  together  went 
Far  wuidermg  they  were  perforce  conlem 
To  ttt  beneeth  a  &ir,  lone  beechen  tree ; 
Jiog  at  each  other  gaaed,  but  heavilj 
Pored  on  iti  hazel  cirque  of  ahedded  leaves. 

• 

Eadymkm !  unhappy !  it  nigh  grievei 
Afe  to  behold  thee  thus  in  last  extreme : 
Enalded  ere  tfaia,  but  truly  that  I  deem 
Truth  the  bett  muac  in  a  fint-bom  Kxig. 
Thy  lute-Toiced  Inother  will  I  aing  ere  long. 
And  thou  shalt  aid — ^hast  thou  not  aided  me  I 
Ye^t  moonlight  Emperor!  felicity 
Has  been  thy  meed  lor  many  thousand  years; 
Tet  often  have  I,  on  the  brink  of  teari, 
Moom'd  as  if  yet  thou  wert  a  forester  i — 
Foigetting  the  old  tale. 

He  did  not  stir 
Bis  eyes  fiom  the  dead  leaves,  or  one  small  pulse 
Of  joy  he  might  have  felt    The  spirit  coUa 
Un&ded  amaranth,  when  wild  it  strays 
Through  the  old  farden-gronnd  of  boyish  days. 
A  little  onward  ran  the  very  stream 
By  which  he  took  his  fhst  soft  poppy  dream ; 
And  on  the  very  berk  'gainst  which  he  leant 
A  creMent  he  had  carved,  and  round  it  spent 
His  skill  in  little  stars.    The  teeming  tree 
Had  swvdl'n  and  green*d  the  pious  charactery. 
But  not  la'en  out    Why,  there  was  not  a  slope 
Up  whidi  he  had  not  fear'd  the  antelope ; 
And  not  a  tree,  beneath  whose  rooty  shade 
He  had  not  with  his  tamed  leopards  play*d ; 
Nor  could  an  arrow  light,  or  javelin. 
Fly  in  the  air  where  his  had  never  been — 
And  yet  he  knew  it  not. 

0  treachery ! 
Why  does  his  lady  snile,  pleasing  her  eye 
With  all  his  sorrowing  ?  He  sees  her  not 
But  who  so  stares  on  him  ?  His  sister,  sure ! 
Ftoona  of  the  woods!  Can  she  endure — 
Impossible — how  dearly  they  embraoe ! 
EQs  lady  smiles;  delight  is  in  her  &ce; 
It  is  no  treachery. 

"  Dear  brother  mine  f 
Endymion,  weep  not  so !  Why  shouldst  thou  pine 
When  all  great  Latmos  so  exalt  will  be  ? 
Thank  the  great  gods,  and  look  not  bitterly ; 
And  speak  not  one  pale  word,  and  sigh  no  more. 
Sure  I  will  not  believe  thou  host  such  store 
Of  grief,  to  last  thee  to  my  kiss  again. 
Thou  surely  canst  not  bear  a  mind  in  pain. 
Come  hand  in  hand  with  one  so  beautiiul. 
Be  happy  both  of  you !  for  I  will  pull 
The  flowers  of  autumn  for  your  coronals. 
Pan*s  holy  priest  for  young  Endymion  calls ; 
And  when  he  is  restored,  thou,  fidrest  dame, 
Shalt  be  our  queen.    Now,  is  it  not  a  shame 
To  see  ye  thus, — ^not  very,  very  sad  f 
Perhaps  ye  are  too  happy  to  be  glad : 
O  feel  as  if  it  were  a  common  day ; 
Free-voiced  as  one  who  never  was  away. 


No  tongue  shall  ask,  whence  eome  yet  bul  ja  sIibD 

Be  gods  of  your  own  rest  imperiaL 

Not  even  I,  fat  one  whole  month,  will  pay 

Into  the  houTi  that  have  paai*d  us  by. 

Since  in  my  arbor  I  did  sing  to  thee. 

O  Hennes !  on  this  very  night  vriU  be 

A  hymning  up  lo  Cynthia,  queen  of  light;       4^ 

For  the  soothsayen  old  aaw  yeeteinigfat 

Good  visions  in  the  airr-whesice  vnll  be&lL 

As  say  these  sages,  health  perpetual 

To  shepherds  and  their  flocks;  and  furthaiiBoea. 

In  Dian's  &ce  they  read  the  gentle  kire: 

Therefore  for  her  these  vesper-carols  are. 

Our  fiieods  will  all  be  there  from  nigh  and  far. 

Many  upon  thy  death  have  ditties  mode ; 

And  many,  even  now,  their  fiveheads  sbado 

With  cyiwesB,  on  a  day  of  sacrifice. 

New  singing  for  our  maidi  dialt  dua  devise. 

And  fHuck  the  sorrow  fitom  our  humnaen^  bwwa. 

Tell  me,  my  lady-queen,  bow  to  eapouae 

This  wayward  brodier  to  his  rig^tfiil  joya! 

His  eyes  are  on  thee  bent,  as  tbou  didbt  passe 

His  fiite  most  goddess-like.    Help  m^,  I  prajr. 

To  lure — Endymion,  dear  brother,  say 

What  ails  diee  r  He  could  bear  no  more*  Mid  s» 

Bent  his  soul  fiercely  like  a  spiritual  bow* 

And  twang'd  it  inwardly,  and  calmly  said : 

**  I  would  have  thee  my  only  fifieod,  aweet  rnihl* 

My  only  visitor !  not  ignorant  though. 

That  those  deoeplions  which  for  pleaaore  go 

'Mong  men,  are  pleeaures  real  as  real  may  be : 

But  there  are  higher  ones  I  may  not  aee^ 

If  impiously  an  earthly  realm  I  take. 

Since  I  saw  thee,  I  have  been  wide  awake 

Night  after  night,  and  day  by  day,  until 

Of  the  empyrean  I  have  drunk  my  fHL 

Let  it  content  thee.  Sister,  seeing  me 

More  happy  than  betides  mortality. 

A  hermit  young,  I  *11  live  in  mosi^  cave. 

Where  thou  alone  shalt  come  to  me,  and  lave 

Thy  spirit  in  the  wonders  I  shall  tell. 

Through  me  the  shepherd  realm  shall  pnaper  weO ; 

For  to  thy  tongue  will  I  all  health  confide. 

And,  for  my  sake,  let  this  young  maid  abide 

With  thee  as  a  dear  sister.    Thou  ahne, 

Peona,  mayst  return  to  me.    I  own 

This  may  sound  strangely :  but  when,  dearest  gnU 

Thou  seest  it  for  my  happiness,  no  pearl 

Will  trespass  down  those  cheeks.    Compaaini  &is! 

Wilt  be  content  to  dwell  wift  her.  to 

This  sister's  love  with  me  ?"  like  one 

And  bent  by  circumstances,  and  thereby  blind 

In  self-commitment  thus  that  meek  aakiiewB: 

"  Ay,  but  a  biuodng  by  my  ears  has  flown. 

Of  jubilee  to  Dian : — ^truth  I  heard ! 

Well  then,  I  see  there  is  no  little  biid. 

Tender  soever,  but  is  Jove*s  own  care. 

Limg  have  I  sought  for  rest,  and,  unaware^ 

Behold  I  find  it!  so  exalted  loo! 

So  after  my  own  heart !  I  knew,  I  knew 

There  was  a  place  untenanted  in  it ; 

In  that  same  void  white  Chastity  shall  sit. 

And  monitor  me  nightly  to  lone  slumber. 

With  sao^ttjipa  I  vow  me  to  the  number 

I  Of  Dian^  ais'terfaood ;  and,  kind  lady. 
With  thy  good  helpjlhk  very  night  ttmSk  see 
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Mjr  fttCufa  dayt  to  ber  fiuM  oooMcnte." 

Afl  feeb  a  drstmer  what  doth  moat  create 
Hia  own  particular  fright,  ao  these  three  felt  *. 
Or  like  one,  who^  in  alter  ages,  knelt 
To  Luciftr  or  Baal,  when  he'd  pine 
After  a  little  sleep :  or  when  in  mine 
Far  nnder^pnund,  a  deeper  meeti  his  friends 
Who  know  him  not    Each  diligently  benda 
Tow'rds  common  thoughts  and  things  for  very  fear ; 
Striving  their  ghastly  malady  to  cheer, 
By  thinking  it  a  thing  of  yes  and  no, 
That  housewives  talk  of.    But  the  spirit-blow 
Was  struck,  and  all  were  dreamers.    At  the  last 
Endymion  said :  **  Are  not  our  fetes  all  cast  ? 
Why  stand  we  beie  7  Adieu,  ye  tender  pair* 
Adieu!"  Whereat  those  maidens,  with  wild  stare, 
Walk*d  diaily  away.    Pained  and  hot 
His  eyes  went  after  them,  until  they  got 
Near  to  a  cypress  giove,  whose  deadly  maw, 
In  one  swift  moment,  would  what  then  he  saw 
Ingulf  for  ever.    "  Stay  I  **  he  cried,  **  ah,  stay ! 
Turn,  damsels!  hist!  one  word  I  have  to  say : 
Sweet  Indian,  I  wopld  see  thee  once  again. 
^t  is  a  thing  I  dote  on :  so  I'd  fiun» 
Feona,  jre  should  hand  in  hand  repair. 
Into  those  holy  groves  that  silent  are 
Behind  great  Dian's  temple.    Ill  be  yon,  ^ 

At  vesper's  earliest  twinkle— they  are  gone — 
But  once,  once,  once  again—"  At  this  he  press'd 
His  hands  against  his  face,  and  then  did  rest 
Hia  head  upon  a  mossy  hillock  green. 
And  so  remain'd  as  he  a  corpse  had  been 
All  the  long  day ;  save  when  he  scantly  lifted 
His  eyes  alMoad,  to  see  how  shadows  shifted 
With  the  slow  move  of  time,— sluggish  and  weaiy 
Until  the  poplar  tops,  in  journey  droaiy, 
Had  reach'd  the  river's  brim.    Then  up  he  rose, 
And,  slowly  as  that  very  river  flows, 
Walk'd  tow'rds  the  temple-grove  with  this  lament : 
**  Why  such  a  golden  eve  7  The  breeie  is  sent 
Carefiil  and  soft,  that  not  a  leaf  may  fall 
Belbre  the  serene  father  of  them  all 
Bows  down  his  summer  head  below  the  west 
fivw  am  I  of  breath,  speech,  and  speed  possest. 
But  at  the  setting  I  must  bid  adieu 
To  her  tor  the  last  time.    Night  will  strew 
On  the  dunp  grass  mjnriads  oi  lingering  leaves, 
And  with  them  shall  I  die ;  nor  much  it  grieves 
To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward. 
Why,  I  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  lord 
Of  flowers,  garlands,  loi^e-knots,  silly  posies, 
Grove%  meadows,  melodies,  and  arbor-roses ; 
My  kingdom's  at  its  death,  and  just  it  is 
That  I  should  die  with  it:  so  in  all  this 
We  miscall  grief,  bale,  sorrow,  heart-break,  woe, 
\fbai  is  there  to  plain  of 7  By  Titan's  too 
I  am  but  rightly  served."    So  saying,  he 
Tripp'd  lightly  on,  in  sort  of  deathfol  glee ; 


Laughing  at  the  clear  stream  and  aettiitg  sun. 
As  though  they  jests  had  been :  nor  had  he  done 
His  laugh  at  Nature's  holy  countenance. 
Until  that  grove  appear'd,  as  If  perchance. 
And  then  his  tongue  with  sober  seemlihed 
Gave  utterance  as  he  enter'd :  *<  Ua !"  I  said, 
"  King  of  the  butterflies;  but  by  this  gloom. 
And  by  old  Rhadamanthus*  tongue  of  doom. 
This  dusk  religion,  pomp  of  solitude, 
And  the  Promethean  clay  by  thief  endued. 
By  old  Satumus'  forelock,  by  his  head 
Shook  with  eternal  paby,  I  did  wed 
Myself  to  tfiings  of  light  from  infiuicy; 
And  thus  to  be  cast  out,  thus  lorn  to  die, 
Is  sure  enough  to  make  a  mortal  man 
Grow  impious."    So  he  inwardly  began 
On  things  for  wluch  no  wording  can  be  fbund ; 
Deeper  and  deeper  sinking,  until  drown'd 
Beyond  the  reach  of  music :  for  flie  choir 
Of  Cynthia  he  heard  not,  though  rough  brier 
Nor  muffling  thicket  interposed  to  dull 
The  vesper  hymn,  far  swollen,  soft  and  full, 
Through  the  dark  pillars  of  those  sylvan  aisles.^ 
He  saw  not  the  two  maidens,  nor  their  smiles. 
Wan  as  primroses  gather'd  at  midnight 
By  chilly-finger'd  spring.   *'  Unhappy  wight! 
Endymion!"  said  Peona,  **  we  are  here! 
What  wouldst  thou  ere  we  all  are  laid  on  bier  7" 
Then  he  embraced  her,  and  his  lady's  hand 
Press'd,  saying :  **  Sister,  I  would  have  command. 
If  it  wer9  heaven's  will,  on  our  sad  fate." 
At  which  that  dark-eyed  stranger  stood  elate, 
And  said,  in  a  new  voice,  but  sweet  as  love. 
To  £ndymi<m's  amaze :  "  By  Cupid's  dove. 
And  so  thou  shalt !  and  by  the  lily  truth 
Of  my  own  l»«ast  thou  shalt,  beloved  youth ! " 
And  as  she  spake,  into  her  face  there  cam 
Light,  as  reflected  from  a  silver  flame : 
Her  long  black  hair  swell'd  ampler,  in  display 
Full  golden ;  in  her  eyes  a  brighter  day 
Dawn'd  blue  and  full  of  love.   Ay,  he  beheld 
PhcDbe,  his  passion !  joyova  she  upheld 
Her  lucid  bow,  continuing  thus :  "  Drear,  drear 
Has  our  delaying  been ;  but  foolish  fear 
Withheld  me  first ;  and  then  decrees  of  fata ; 
And  then  'tvi'as  fit  that  from  this  mortal  state 
Thou  sliouldst,  my  love,  by  some  unlook'd-for  chanft 
Be  spiritualized.     Peona,  we  shall  range 
These  forests,  and  to  thee  they  safe  shall  be 
As  was  thy  cradle;  hither  shalt  thou  flee 
To  meet  us  many  a  time."    Next  Cynthia  bright 
Peona  kiss'd,  and  bless'd  with  fair  good-night: 
Her  brother-kiss'd  her  too,  and  knelt  adown 
Before  his  goddess,  in  a  blissful  swoon. 
She  gave  her  fair  hands  to  him,  and  behold. 
Before  three  swifVest  kisses  he  had  told. 
They  vanish'd  far  away ! — Peona  went 
Home  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  wonderment 
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UroN  a  lilM,  before  the  ftery  brooda 

Drove  Nymiili  and  Satjrr  from  the  proipexotiB  troodi, 

Before  king  Oberon'e  bright  diadem. 

Sceptre,  and  mantle,  clasp'd  with  dewjr  gem. 

Fritted  away  the  Dryads  and  the  Fauna 

From  nnhee  green,  and  brakea.  and  cowalip'd  lawna, 

The  ever-amitten  Hermea  empty  left 

Hia  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amoroua  theft : 

From  high  Olympus  had  he  atolen  light, 

Oi  tfaia  aide  of  Jove's  clouda,  to  eacape  the  eight 

Of  hia  great  summoner,  and  made  retreat 

Into  a  forest  on  the  ahorea  of  Crete. 

For  aomewhere  in  that  aacred  island  dwelt 

A  nymph,  to  whom  all  hoofed  Satyrs  knelt; 

At  whose  white  feet  the  languid  Tritons  pour*d 

Pearls,  while  on  land  they  wither'd  and  adored. 

Fast  by  the  apringa  where  she  to  bathe  waa  wont. 

And  in  thoee  meada  where  acKnetimes  she  might  haunt. 

Were  strewn  rich  gifts,  unknown  to  any  Mine, 

Though  Fancy's  casket  were  unlock'd  .to  choose. 

Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feef ! 

So  Hermes  Uiought,  and  a  celestial  heat 

Burnt  flom  his  winged  heels  to  either  ear, 

Th^  fiom  a  whiteness,  as  the  lily  clear, 

ninh'd  into  roses  'mid  his  golden  hair. 

Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulders  bare. 

From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew, 

Breathing  upon  the  flowers  his  pamon  new, 

And  wound  witli  many  a  river  to  its  head. 

To  find  where  Jkhis  sweet  nymph  prepared  her  secret 

bed: 
In  vain ;  the  sweet  nymph  might  nowhere  be  found, 
And  so  he  rested,  on  the  lonely  ground, 
Pensive,  and  full  of  painful  jealousies 
Of  the  Wood-Gods,  and  even  the  very  trees. 
There  as  he  stood,  be  heard  a  ihoumful  voice. 
Such  as  once  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  destroys 
All  pain  but  pity :  thus  the  lone  voice  spake  : 
**  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  shall  I  awake  ? 
When  move  in  a  sweet  body  flt  for  lifo, 
And  love,  and  pleasure,  and  the  ruddy  strife 
Of  hearts  and  lips  ?  Ah,  miserable  me ! " 
The  God,  dove-footed,  glided  silently 
Round  bush  and  tree,  soft>bruahing,  in  hia  apeed. 
The  taller  graases  and  full-flowering  weed. 
Until  he  found  a  palpitating  anake. 
Bright,  and  cirque-couchant  in  a  doaky  brake. 


She  waa  a  gordlan  ahape  of  daoiing  hue, 
VermiIion.apotted,  goklen,  green,  and  Uue ; 
Striped  like  a  xebra,  freckled  like  a  pard. 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimaon-barr'd ; 
And  full  of  ailver  moona,  that,  aa  ahe  breathed, 
Dissolved,  or  brighter  shone,  of  interwreathed 
Their  lustres  widi  the  gkwmier  tapestries— 
So  rainbow-sided,  touch'd  with  miseries, 
She  seem'd,  at  once,  some  penanced  lady  elf. 
Some  demon's  mistress,  or  the  demon's  self 


Upon  her  crest  ahe  wore  a  wanniah  foe 
Sprinkled  with  atars,  like  Ariadne'a  tiar: 
Her  head  waa  aerpent,  but  ah,  bitter-sweet! 
She  had  a  woman'smouth  with  all  its  pearls oanplfte: 
Add  for  her  ejpea — ^wfaat  could  such  eyes  do  there 
But  weep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  bom  to  ftirt 
As  Proserpine  atill  weepa  for  her  Sicilian  air. 
Her  throat  waa  aerpent,  but  the  words  she  ipske 
Came,  as  through  bubbling  honey,  for  Lcyre't  aike, 
And  tfius;  while  Hermes  on  his  pinioos  lay, 
like  a  stoop'd  foloon  ere  he  takes  his  prey: 

"Fair  Hemes!  crown'd  with  feathsfs,  flntiniif 

light, 
I  had  a  splendid  dream  of  thee  last  night : 
I  saw  thee  sitting,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
Among  the  Gods,  upon  Olympus  old. 
The  only  aad  one ;  for  thou  didat  vtA  hear 
The  soft,  lute-finger'd  Muaea  chanting  dear, 
Nw  even  Apollo  when  he  aang  alone. 
Deaf  to  hia  throbbing  throot'a  long,  long  melodioni 

tnoan. 
I  dreamt  I  aaw  thee,  robed  in  purple  flakei. 
Break  amorous  through  the  clouds,  as  moniif  faceiki, 
And,  swiftly  aa  a  bright  Phcebean  dart. 
Strike  for  the  Cretan  isle ;  and  here  thou  sit! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  heat  thou  found  the  msid?'' 
Whereat  the  star  of  Lethe  not  delsy'd 
His  rosy  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired  : 
"  Thou  amooth-lipp'd  serpent,  surely  high  impind ! 
Hum  beauteous  wreath  with  meluicb^y  tym, 
Possess  whatever  bliss  tbou  canst  devise, 
Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fledw— 
Where  she  dodi  breathe ! "  **  Bright  planet,  ihoo  hut 

said," 
Retum'd  the'snake, "  but  seal  with  oaths,  ftir  God !' 
"  I  swear,"  said  Hermes,  "  by  my  serpent  rod, 
And  by  thine  eyes,  and  by  thy  starry  crown!" 
Light  flew  his  earnest  words,  among  the  Uo«ns 

blown. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  (eminine : 
"Too  frfcU  of  heart !  for  this  lost  nymph  of  thine, 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  she  strays' 
About  these  thomless  wilds ;  her  pleassnt  dsy« 
She  tastes  unseen  ;  unseen  her  nimUe  ftet 
Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet : 
From  weaiy  tendrils,  and  bowM  braneheR  grew. 
She  plucks  the  fliiit  unseen,  she  bathes  onseeo: 
And  by  my  power  is  her  beauty  ireil'd 
To  keep  it  unafTronted,  unassail'd 
By  the  love-glances  of  unlovely  eyes. 
Of  Satyrs,  Fsuim,  and  blear'd  Silenus*  righi- 
Plale  grew  her  immortality,  for  woe 
Of  all  these  lovera,  and  ahe  grieved  so 
I  took  oompaasioa  on  her,  bade  her  steep 
Her  hair  in  weird  ajrropa,  that  would  fcasp 
Her  lovelineas  inviaible,  jret  free 
To  wander  aa  ahe  lovea,  in  liberty. 
Thou  ahah  behold  her,  Hennea,  thou  akna.   ^^ 

If  thou  will,  aa  thou  aweareat,  grant  my  boon! 
Then,  once  again,  the  .icharmed  God  began 
An  oath,  and  througblhe  serpent'"  eaia  it  iid 
Warn,  tremukwa,  davoul,  psalteijaa 
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Raviah'd  she  lifted  her  Circean  head, 

B(«uh*d  a  live  damaski  and  BwiLft-liiping  nid, 

"  I  %vas  a  w<mian,  let  me  have  once  more 

A  woman's  shape,  and  charming  as  before. 

I  love  a  youth  of  Corinth — O  the  bliss ! 

Give  me  my  woman's  form,  and  place  me  where  he  is. 

Sloop,  Hermes,  let  me  breath  upon  thy  brow, 

And  thou  shalt  see  tfay  sweet  nymph  even  now." 

The  God  on  half^hut  feathers  sank  serene, 

She  breathed  upon  his  eyes,  and  swift  was  seen 

Of  both  the  guarded  nymph  near-smiling  on  the  green. 

It  was  no  dream ;  or  say  a  dream  it  was, 

Real  are  die  dreams  of  Gods,  and  smoothly  pass 

Their  pleasures  in  a  long  immortal  dream. 

One  wuni,  flush'd  moment,  hovering,  it  might  seem 

Dash*d  by  the  wood-nymph's  beauty,  so  he  bum'd  \ 

Then,  tighting  on  tfie  printless  verdure,  tum'd 

To  the  flwoon'd  serpent,  and  with  languid  arm. 

Delicate,  put  to  proof  the  lithe  Caducean  charm. 

So  done,  upon  the  nymph  his  eyes  he  bent 

Full  of  adoring  tears  and  blandishment, 

And  lowafds  her  stept :  she,  like  a  moon  in  vi'ane. 

Faded  before  him,  cower'd,  nor  could  restrain 

Her  fearful  sobs,  sell^folding  like  a  flower 

That  fiunts  into  itself  at  evening  hour : 

But  the  God  fostering  her  chilled  hand. 

She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  open'd  bland 

And.  like  new  flowers  at  rooming  song  of  bees, 

Bloom'd,  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  the  lees. 

Into  the  green-recessed  woods  they  flew ; 

Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do. 


Left  to  herself,  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change ;  her  elfin  bloiod  in  madness  ran. 
Her  mouth  fbam'd,  and  the  grass,  therewith  besprent, 
Withered  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent ; 
Her  eyes  in  torture  fix'd,  and  anguish  drear, 
Hot,  ghaed,  and  wide,  with  liii-lashes  all  sear, 
Flash'd  phosphor  and  sharp  sparks,  witliout  one  cool- 
ing tear. 
The  colors' all  inflamed  throughout  her  train, 
She  writhed  about,  convulsed  with  scarlet  pain : 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  look  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace ; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead. 
Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede : 
Made  gloom  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  bars, 
Eclips^  her  cijBscents,  and  lick'd  up  her  stars : 
So  that,  in  moments  few,  she  was  uxtdrest 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  greens,  and  amethyst. 
And  rubious-argent ;  of  all  these  berefl, 
Nothing  but  paip  and  ugliness  were  \e[t 
Still  shone  her  crown ;  that  vanish'd,  also  she 
Melted  and  disappeared  as  suddenly ; 
And  in  the  air.  her  new  voice  luting  sof^ 
Cried,  **  LyciuB !  gentle  Lycius ! " — Borne  alofl 
With  the  bright  mists  about  the  mountains  hoar, 
These  words  dissolved :  Crete's  forests  heard  no  more. 


Whither  fled  Lamia,  now  «  lady  bright, 
A  full-bom  beauty  new  and  exquisite  ? 
She  fled  into  that  valley  they  pass  o'er 
Who  go  to  Corinth  from  Chenchreas'  shore ; 
And  rested  at  the  foot  of  those  wild  hills, 
The  rugged  founts  of  the  Peroan  rills, 


And  of  that  other  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,  with  all  its  mist  and  cloudy  rack. 
South-westward  to  Cleone.    There  she  stood 
About  a  young  turd's  flutter  from  a  wood. 
Fair,  on  a  sloping  green  of  mossy  tread. 
By  a  clear  pool,  wherein  she  passioned 
To  see  herself  escaped  from  so  sore  ills. 
While  her  robes  flaunted  with  the  daflS>diIs. 

Ah,  happy  Lycius ! — for  she  was  a  maid 
More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid. 
Or  sigh'd,  or  blush'd,  or  on  spring-flower'd  lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy : 
A  virgin  purest  lipp'd,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  leam'd  to  the  red  heart's  core : 
Not  one  hour  old.  yet  of  sciential  brain 
To  unperplez  bUss  from  tta  neighbor  pain ; 
Define  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
Their  points  of  contact,  and  swift  counterchange ; 
Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaos,  and  dispart 
Its  most  ambiguous  atoms  with  sure  art ; 
As  though  hi  Cupid's  college  she  had  spent 
Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate,  still  unshent. 
And  kept  his  rosy  terms  in  idle  languishment. 

Why  this  fair  creature  chose  so  fairily 
By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see ; 
But  first  'tis  flt  to  tell  how  she  could  muse 
And  dream,  when  in  the  serpent  prison-house. 
Of  all  she  list,  strange  or  megniflcent , 
How,  ever,  where  she  will'd,  her  sfHrit  went  ; 
Whether  to  faint  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-lifting  waves  the  Nereids  fiiir 
Wind  into  Thetis*  bower  by  many  a  pearly  stair ; 
Or  where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 
StrelchM  out  at  ease,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine  ; 
Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  palatine 
Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  piazzian  line. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  she  would  send 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend ; 
And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming  thus, 
She  saw  the  young  Corimhian  Lycius 
Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  race. 
Like  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uneager  face, 
And  fell  into  a  swooning  love  of  him. 
Now  on  the  moth-time  of  that  evening  dim 
He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  she  knew, 
To  Corinth  from  the  shore ;  for  freshly  blew 
The  eastern  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  jnow 
Grated  the  quay-stones  with  her  brazen  prow 
In  port  Cenchreas,  from  Egina  isle 
Fresh  anchor'd ;  whither  he  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood  and  incense 

rare. 
Jove  heard  his  vows,  and  better'd  his  desire ; 
For  by  some  fraakfnl  chance  he  made  retire 
From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk. 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth  talk : 
Over  the  solitary  hills  he  fared. 
Thoughtless  at  first,  but  ere  eve's  star  appear'd 
His  phantasy  was  lost,  where  reason  fades. 
In  the  calm'd  twilight  of  Platonic  shades. 
Lamia  beheld  him  coming,  near,  more  near — 
Close  to  her  passing,  in  indiflference  drear. 
His  silent  sandals  swept  the  mossy  green ; 
So  neighbor'd  to  him,  and  yet  so  unseen 
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fiha  itood :  he  paa'd,  ihut  up  in  myateriei. 
Hit  mind  wnpp'd  like  hit  mantlet  while  her  eyea 
Follow*d  hit  atepi,  and  her  neck  regal  white 
Tum'd— «yUabling  thua, *'  Ah,  Lyciua  bright! 
And  will  you  leave  me  on  the  hiUa  alone  f 
Lydua,  look  back !  and  be  aome  pity  ahown.** 
He  did ;  not  with  cold  wonder  fearuigly. 
But  Orpheua>like  at  an  Euiydice ; 
For  to  delidooa  were  the  worda  alie  aung 
It  aeem'd  he  had  loved  them  a  whole  aummer  long : 
And  aoon  hia  eyea  had  drunk  her  beauty  up» 
Leaving  no  drop  in  the  bewildering  cup, 
And  Btill  the  cup  waa  full, — while  he,  afraid 
Leat  ahe  should  vanish  ere  his  lip  had  paid 
Due  adoration,  thus  began  to  adore ; 
Her  soft  look  growing  coy,  she  saw  his  chain  ao  sure : 
"  Leave  thee  alone !  Look  back !  Ah,  Goddess,  see 
Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  from  thee ! 
For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie- 
Even  aa  thou  vaiushest  so  I  shall  die. 
Stay .'  though  a  Naiad  of  the  riven,  atay ! 
To  thy  far  wishea  will  thy  atreama  obey : 
Stay !  though  the  greenest  woods  be  thy  domain, 
Akme  they  can  drink  up  the  morning  rain : 
Though  a  descended  Pleiad,  will  not  one 
Of  thme  hannonious  sisters  keep  in  tune 
Thy  spheres,  and  as  thy  silver  proxy  shine  7 
So  sweetly  to  tliese  ravish'd  ears  of  mine 
Came  thy  sweet  greeting,  that  if  thou  shouldst  fade 
Thy  memory  will  waste  me  to  a  shade : — 
For  pity  do  not  melt !"— "  If  I  should  stay," 
Said  Lamia,  "  here,  upon  this  floor  of  clay, 
And  pain  my  steps  upon  these  flowers  too  rough, 
What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 
To  dull  the  nice  remembrance  of  my  home  I 
Thou  canst  not  ask  me  with  thee  here  to  roam 
Over  these  hills  and  vales,  where  no  joy  is, — 
Empty  of  immortality  and  blixs ! 
TIfou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius.  and  must  know 
That  finer  spirits  cannot  breathe  below 
In  human  climes,  and  live :  Alas !  poor  youth. 
What  taste  of  purer  air  hast  thou  to  soothe 
My  essence  ?   What  serener  palaces. 
Where  I  may  all  my  many  senses  please. 
And  by  mjrsterious  HJeights  a  hundred  thirsts  appease  ? 
It  cannot  be — Adieu !"  So  said,  she  rose 
Tiptoe  }^ith  white  arms  spread.     He,  sick  to  lose 
The  amorous  promise. of  her  lone  complain, 
Swoon'd  murmuring  of  love,  and  pale  with  pain. 
The  cruel  lady,  without  any  show 
Of  sorrow  for  her  tender  favorite's  woe, 
But  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  brighter  be, 
With  brighter  eyes  and  slow  amenity, 
Put  her  new  Ups  to  his,  and  gave  afresh 
The  life  she  had  so  tangled  in  her  mesh : 
And  aa  he  from  one  trance  waa  wakening 
Into  another,  she  began  to  sing, 
Happy  in  beauty,  life,  and  love,  and  every  thing, 
A  song  of  love,  too  sweet  for  earthly  lyres. 
While,  like  held  breath,  the  stars  drew  in  their  pant- 
ing Area 
And  then  she  whispcr'd  in  such  trembling  tone, 
As  those  who,  safe  together  met  alone 
For  the  first  time  through  many  anguish *d  days. 
Use  other  speech  than  looks ;  bidding  him  raise 
His  drooping  head,  and  clear  his  soul  of  doubt, 
For  that  she  was  a  U'oraan,  and  without 


Any  more  subtle  fluid  in  her  veina 
Than  throbbing  blood,  and  that  <he  aelfn 
Inhabited  her  fiail-atrung  heart  aa  hia. 
And  next  ahe  wonder'd  how  hia.  eyea  ooold 
Her  face  so  long  in  Corinth,  where,  ahe  aaid. 
She  dwelt  but  half  retired,  and  there  had  led 
Days  happy  as  the  gold  coin  could  invoit 
Without  the  aid  of  love ;  yet  in  content 
Till  she  saw  him,  as  once  she  paas'd  him  by. 
Where  'gainst  a  column  he  leant  tlwiightful^ 
At  Venus'  temple  porch,  'mid  baakets  heap'd 
Of  arooroua  herbs  and  flowers,  newly  reap'd 
Late  on  that  eve,  aa  'twaa  the  night  befitra 
The  Adonian  feast ;  whereof  she  aaw  no  moie. 
But  wept  alone  those  days,  for  why  ahould  akeaikirs  ? 
Lyciua  from  death  awoke  into  amaxe. 
To  see  her  still,  and  singing  so  aweet  lays ; 
Then  from  amaze  into  delight  he  fell 
To  hear  her  whisper  woman's  lore  so  well ; 
And  every  word  she  spake  enticed  him  oo 
To  unperplex'd  delight  and  pleasure  known. 
Let  the  niad  poets  say  whate'er  they  pleaae 
Of  the  sweets  of  Fairies,  Peris,  Goddeaaea, 
There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all. 
Haunters  of  cavern,  lake,  arMl  wateiiall. 
As  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed 
From  Pyrrha's  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed. 
Thus  gentle  Lamia  jndged,  and  judged  aright, 
That  Lyciua  could  not  love  in  half  a  fright. 
So  threw  the  goddeas  ofl*,  and  won  his  heart 
More  pleasantly  by  playing  woman's  part. 
With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty  gave. 
That,  while  it  smote,  still  guarantied  to  save. 
Lycius  to  all  made  elo(]uent  reply. 
Marrying  to  every  word  a  twin-bom  sigh ; 
And  last,  pointing  to  Corinth,  ask'd  her  sweet. 
If  'twas  too  far  that  night  for  her  soft  feet. 
The  vmy  was  short,  for  lamia's  eogernesa 
Made,  by  a  spell,  the  triple  league  decrease  ' 
To  a  few  paceii ;  not  at  all  surmised 
By  blinded  Lycius.  so  in  her  comprised 
They  pass'd  the  city  gates,  he  knew  not  how. 
So  noiseless,  and  he  never  thought  to  know. 


As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Corinth  all. 
Throughout  her  palaces  imperial. 
And  all  her  populous  streets  and  temples  lewd. 
Mutter'd,  like  tempest  in  the  distance  brvw'd. 
To  the  wide-epreaded  ni^ht  above  her  toweiv. 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hours. 
ShuflSed  their  aandals  o'er  the  pavement  w  hite. 
Companion'd  or  alone ;  while  many  a  light 
Flared,  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  festii-als. 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  walls. 
Or  found  them  cluster'd  in  the  corniced  shade 
Of  some  arch'd  temple  door,  or  dusky  colonnade. 


Muffling  his  face,  of  greeting  friends  in  fear. 
Her  fingers  he  prcss'd  hard,  as  one  came  near 
With  curl'd  gray  beard,  sharp  eyes,  and  anwolh  bdd 

crown, 
Slow-stepp'd,  and  robed  in  philosophic  gown : 
Lycius  shrank  closer,  as  they  met  and  past. 
Into  his  mantle,  adding  whfgs  to  haste, 
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While  hurried  Lunia  trembled :  "  Ah,"  Mid  he, 

**  Why  do  you  ahudder,  love,  ao  raefuUy  f 

Why  doea  your  tender  palm  diasolve  in  dew  I" — 

'^ I'm  wearied,"  nid  &ir  Lamia :  '^  tell  me  who 

b  that  old  man  I  I  cannot  bring  to  mind 

Hia  featurea :  Lyciua !  wherefore  did  you  blind 

Younelf  fiom  his  quick  eyea  V  Lyciua  reined, 

**  Tia  ApoUoniua  aage,  my  truaty  guide 

And  good  inatrucW ;  but  to-night  he  aeema 

The  ghoat  of  folly  haunting  my  aweet  dreams.** 

While  yet  he  spake  they  hod  arrived  belbre 
A  pillar'd  porch,  with  lofty  portal  door, 
Where  hung  a  ailver  lamp,  whoae  phoaphor  glow 
Reflected  in  the  slabbed  atepa  below, 
Mild  aa  a  star  in  water ;  for  so  new, 
And  so  unsulUed  was  the  marble  hue. 
So  through  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine. 
Ran  the  dark  veins,  that  none  but  feet  divine 
Could  e'er  have  touch'd  there.    Sounds  iEolian 
Breathed  from  the  hinges,  as  the  ample  span 
Of  the  wide  doors  disclosed  a  place  unknown 
Some  time  to  any,  but  those  two  alone, 
And  a  few  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same  year 
Were  seen  about  the  markets :  none  knew  where 
They  could  inhabit ;  the  most  curious 
Were  foil'd,  who  watch'd  to  trace  them  to  their  house  : 
And  but  the  flitter-winged  verse  must  tell, 
For  truth's  sake,  what  woe  afterwards  befell, 
T  would  humor  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus. 
Shut  fnmi  the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 

PART  IL 


LovK  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust. 

Is — Love,  forgive  us !— cinders,  ashes,  dust ; 

Love  in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 

More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's  fest . — 

That  is  a  doubtful  tale  from  fhiry-land. 

Hard  for  the  non-elect  to  understand. 

Had  Lyciua  lived  to  hand  hia  story  down. 

He  might  have  given  the  moral  a  fresh  frown, 

Or  clench'd  it  quite :  but  too  short  was  their  bliss 

To  breed  distrust  and  hate,  that  make  the  soft  voice 

hiss. 
Besides,  there,  nightly,  with  terrific  glare. 
Love,  jealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair, 
Hover'd  and  buzz'd  hia  wings,  with  fewful  roar. 
Above  the  lintel  of  their  chamber-door. 
And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  floor. 

For  all  this  came  a  ruin :  side  by  side 
They  were  enthroned,  in  the  eventide, 
Upon  a  couch,  near  to  a  curtaining 
Whose  airy  texture,  from  a  golden  string, 
Floated  into  the  room,  and  let  appear 
llnveil'd  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear, 
Betwixt  two  marble  shafts : — ^there  they  reposed. 
Where  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids  closed, 
Saving  a  iythe  which  love  still  open  kept. 
That  they  might  see  each  other  while  they  almost 

slept  ; 
When  (rom  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill, 
Deaierung  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a  thrill 
Of  trumpets— Lucius  started — the  sounds  fled, 
But  left  a  thought,  a  buning  in  his  head. 

3  W 


For  the  first  time,  since  firat  he  harbor'd  in 

That  purple-lined  palace  of  aweet  ain, 

Hia  apirit  poaa'd  beyond  iia  golden  bourn 

Into  the  noisy  .world  almost  forswtNTi. 

The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant. 

Saw  thia  with  pain,  ao  arguing  a  want 

Of  aomething  more,  more  than  her  empery 

Of  joys;  and  ahe  began  to  moan  and  aigh 

Be^uae  he  muaed  beyond  her,  knowing  well 

That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  paasion'a  poaaing-bell. 

"  Why  do  you  sigh,  fair  creature  7'*  whisper'd  he : 

**  Why  do  yon  think  ?"  retum'd  she  tenderly : 

*'  You  have  deserted  me ;  where  am  I  now  7 

Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your  brow : 

No,  no,  you  have  dismiss'd  me ;  and  I  go 

From  your  breast  houseless :  ay,  it  must  be  so.*' 

He  answer'd,  bending  to  her  open  eyes, 

Where  he  was  mirror'd  amall  in  paiadiae, — 

"  My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  md  mom ! 

Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  sad  forlorn, 

WhUe  I  am  striving  bow  to  fill  my  heart 

With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart  7 

How  to  entangle,  trammel  up  and  snare 

Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinth  you  there. 

Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose  7 

Ay,  a  aweet  kiw    you  see  your  mighty  woea. 

My  thoughts !  ahall  I  unveil  them  7  liaten  then ! 

What  mortal  hath  a  prize,  that  other  men 

May  be  confounded  and  abash'd  withal. 

But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroail  majeatioal. 

And  triumph,  as  in  thee  I  should  rejoice 

Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  Corinth's  voice. 

Let  my  foes  choke,  and  my  friends  shout  afar. 

While  through  the  thronged  streets  your  bridal  car 

Wheels  round  its  dazzling  spokes."— The  lady's  cheek 

Trembled ;  she  nothing  said,  but,  pale  and  meek. 

Arose  and  knelt  before  him,  wept  a  rain 

Of  sorrows  at  his  words ;  at  lost  with  pain 

Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrung. 

To  change  his  purpose.     He  thereat  was  stung. 

Perverse,  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim 

Her  wild  and  timid  nature  to  his  aim ; 

Besides,  for  all  his  love,  in  self-despite, 

Against  his  better  self,  he  took  delight 

Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new 

His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 

Fierce  and  sanguineuus  as  'twas  possible 

In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to  swell 

Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like 

Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 

The  serpent — Ha,  the  serpent !  certes,  she 

Was  none.    She  burnt,  she  loved  the  tyranny, 

And,  all-subdued,  consented  to  the  hour 

When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  paramour. 

Whispering  in  midnight  fiHence,  said  the  youth, 

"  Sure  some  sweet  name  thou  host,  though,  by  my 

truth, 
I  have  not  aak'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 
Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny, 
As  still  I  da    Hast  any  mortal  name. 
Fit  appellation  for  this  dazzling  fitiroe  7 
Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citied  earth, 
To  share  our  marriage-feast  and  nuptial  mirth  7" 
"  I  have  no  friends,"  said  Lamia,  "  no,  not  one ; 
My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  known : 
My  porenis'  bones  are  in  their  dusty  urns 
Sepulchred,  where  no  kindled  inceive  biviis, 
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Seeing  all  their  luckleM  moe  are  dead,  rave  me. 
And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  lor  thee. 
Even  aa  yoa  UbI  invite  your  many  gueato : 
But  if,  aa  now  it  aeema,  yonr  vtnon  reata 
With  any  pleasure  on  me,  do  not  bid 
(Nd  ApoUcmiua — ^finm  him  keep  me  hid.** 
Lyciua,  perplex'd  at  worda  ao  blind  and  Uank, 
Made  cloae  inquiry ;  fnmi  whoae  touch  ahe  ahrank. 
Feigning  a  sleep ;  and  he  to  the  dull  shade 
Of  deep  aleep  in  a  moment  was  betray'd. 

It  waa  the  cuatoro  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  fimn  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day, 
Veird,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song, 
With  other  pageants ;  but  this  fiur  unknown 
Had  not  a  fhend.    So  being  left  alone 
(Lyciua  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin). 
And  knowing  surely  she  couki  never  win 
His  ibolial^  heart  from  its  mad  pompouaness. 
She  aet  henelf,  high4houghted,  how  to  dreas 
The  miaery  in  fit  magnificence. 
She  did  ao,  but  *tis  doubtful  how  and  whence 
Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  doon. 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  tall  in  short  space 
The  gfewing  banquet-room  shone  with  wide-arehed 

grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportreaa  of  the  fiiiry-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might  fade. 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side, 
High  in  the  midst,  in  honor  of  the  bride : 
Two  palma  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on. 
From  either  side  their  stems  brench'd  one  to  one 
All  down  the  aisled  palace ;  and  beneath  all 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lampa  atraight  on  from  wall 

to  wall. 
So  canopied,  lay  an  untested  feast 
Teeming  with  odors.    Lamia,  regal  drest. 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went. 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Misiion'd  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendor  of  each  nook  and  niche  * 
Beti^'een  the  tree^tems,  marbled  plain  at  first. 
Came  jasper  panels ;  then,  anon,  there  burst 
Forth  creeping  imagery  oC  slighter  trees. 
And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intricacies. 
Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will. 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush*d  and  still, 
Completo  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude. 
When  dreoded  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her  solitude. 

The  day  appear'd,  and  all  the  po«ip  rout. 
O  aenseless  Lycius !  Madman !  wherefore  flout 
The  silent-blessing  fiite,  warm  cloister'd  houn, 
And  show  to  common  eyes  these  secret  bowen  ? 
The  herd  approoch'd ;  each  guest,  with  busy  brain. 
Arriving  at  the  portal,  gazed  amain. 
And  entor'd  marvelling :  for  they  knew  the  street. 
Remembered  it  from  chUdhood  all  complete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne'er  before  had  seen 
That  royal  porch,  that  high-built  fair  demesne ; 
So  in  they  hurried  all,  mated,  curious  and  keen : 
Save  one,  who  look'd  thereon  with  eye  severe, 
And  with  calm-planted  stops  walk'd  in  austore; 


Twas  ApoUonius :  something  too  he  hiugh'd. 
As  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had  daft 
His  patient  thought,  had  now  begun  to  thaw. 
And  solve  and  melt :  'twas  just  as  he  foresaw. 

He  met  within  the  murmurous  vestibule 
His  young  disciple.    **  Tim  no  common  rule, 
Lycius,"  said  he,  **  for  uninvited  guest 
To  force  himself  upon  ]rou,  and  infest 
^th  an  unlndden  presence  the  bright  throng 
Of  younger  friends ;  yet  must  I  do  this  wrong. 
And  you  forgive  me.**    Lycius  blush'd,  and  led 
The  old  man  through  the  inner  doors  brood 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  mieo 
Turning  into  sweet  milk  the  sophist's  sideen. 

Of  wealthy  lustre  was  the  banquet-room, 
Fill'd  with  pervading  brilliance  and  perfume : 
Before  each  lucid  panel  fuming  stood 
A  censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood. 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  aloft, 
Whoae  slender  feet  wide-swerved  upon  die  soft 
Wool-woofed  carpets :  fifty  wreaths  of  csnoke 
From  fifty  censers  their  light  voyage  took 
To  the  high  roof,  still  mimick'd  aa  they  nae 
Along  the  mirror'd  walls  by  twin-clouds  odortws 
Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  silk  seats  insphered. 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  rear'd 
On  libbard's  paws,  upheld  the  heavy  gdd 
Of  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  atnre  tiuice  loU 
Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  vessels,  wine 
Came  from  the  gloomy  tun  with  merry  shine- 
Thus  kMded  with  a  feast,  the  tables  stood. 
Each  shrining  in  the  midst  the  image  of  a  God. 

When  in  an  antechamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cdld  full  sponge  to  pleasure  pnas'd. 
By  miniat'ring  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and  feet. 
And  fragrant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 
Pour'd  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the  feast 
In  white  robes,  and  themselves  in  order  placed 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  cost  and  Uaie  of  wealth 
could  sfning. 

Soft  went  the  music  that  soft  air  along. 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowell'd  under^song 
Kept  up  among  the  guests  discoorsing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  Was  the  wine  at  flow ; 
But  when  the  happy  vintage  touch'd  their  brains. 
Louder  Ihey  talk,  and  louder  ocHne  the  strains 
Of  powerfiil  instruments : — the  gorgeous  dyes. 
The  space,  the  splendor  of  the  draperies. 
The  roof  of  awful  richneos,  nectarous  cheer. 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  lamia's  self,  af^pear. 
Now,  when  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy  deed. 
And  every  soul  from  human  trammels  freed, 
No  more  so  strange :  for  merry  wine,  sweet  wine. 
Will  make  Elysian  shades  not  too  feir.  too  divine. 
Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  meridian  height ; 
Flush'd  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  double 

hnght: 
Garlands  of  every  green,  and  every  aoeni 
From  vales  deffowered.  or  forest  trees,  branch-rent. 
In  baskets  of  bright  oder'd  gold  were  brought 
High  aa  the  handles  heap'd,  to  suit  die  dwo^t 
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Of  every  gfueit;  thet  eech,  as  he  did  pleate, 
Mig^t  Ikncy-fit  his  brows,  sUk-pQlow'd  at  his 


Whet  wreeth  ibr  Lemia?  What  ibr  I^usf 
What  Ibr  the  sage,  oU  ApoUoniiis  ? 
Upon  her  aduDg  forehead  be  there  hung 
The  leaves  of  willow  taH  of  adder's  tongue; 
And  for  the  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for  him 
The  thyrsus,  tfiat  his  watching  eyes  may  swim 
Into  forgetfalnesi ;  and,  for  the  sage. 
Let  qpear^grass  and  the  spiteful  thistle  wage 
War  on  his  temples.   Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy? 
There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven : 
We  know  her  woof^  her  texture ;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 
Fbiksophy  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings. 
Conquer  all  myileries  by  nue  and  line. 
Empty  the  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  min^— 
Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
The  tender'perwn'd  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 


By  her  glad  Lydus  sitting,  in  chief  place, 
Scarce  saw  in  all  the  room  another  foce. 
Till,  checking  his  love  trance,  a  cup  he  look 
Full-brimm'd,  and  opposite  sent  fordi  a  look 
*Ciom  the  broad  table,  to  beseech  a  glance 
From  his  old  teacher's  wrinkled  countenance. 
And  pledge  him.   The  bald-head  philosopher 
Had  fix'd  his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  stir 
Full  on  the  alaiimed  beauty  of  the  bride, 
Browbeating  her  fair  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet 

pride. 
Lyctus  then  press'd  her  hand,  with  devout  touch. 
As  pale  it  lay  upon  the  rosy  couch : 
Twas  icy,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veint ; 
Then  sudden  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
Of  an  unnatural  heat  shot  to  his  heart 
**  I^mie,  what  means  this?  Wherefore  dost  thou  start  ? 
Know'st  thou  that  man  V*  Poor  Lamia  answer'd  not. 
He  gaxed  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
Own'd  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 
More,  more  he  ga2ed :  his  human  senses  reel : 
Some  angry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs ; 
There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs. 
"  Lamia!**  he  cried — and  no  soft-toned  reply. 
The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
Grew  hush ;  the  stately  music  no  more  breathes ; 
Tlie  myrtle  sicken'd  in  a  thousand  wreaths. 
By  iaint  degrees,  voice,  lute,  and  pleasure  ceased ; 
A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased, 
Until  it  seem'd  a  horrid  presence  there. 
And  not  a  man  but  folt  the  terror  in  his  hair. 
**  Lamia !"  he  shriek'd :  and  nothing  but  the  shriek 
With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  break. 
"  Begone,  foul  dream !"  he  cried,  gazing  again 
In  the  bride's  foce,  where  now  no  azure  vein 


Wander'd  on  fair-spaced  temples ;  no  soft  bloom 

Misted  the  cheek ;  no  pesuon  to  illume 

The  deep-reoessed  vision : — all  was  blight ; 

Lamia,  no  longer  foir,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 

'*  Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthless  man ! 

Turn  them  aside,  wretch .'  or  the  righteous  ban 

Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 

Hera  represent  their  shadowy  presences. 

May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 

Of  painful  blindness ;  leaving  thee  forlorn, 

In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 

Of  conscience,  for  their  long-offended  might. 

For  all  thine  impious  |noud-heart  sophistries, 

Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 

Corinthians !  look  upon  that  grsy-beanl  wretch ! 

Mark  how,  possess'd,  his  kshlees  eyelids  stretch 

Around  his  demon  eyes !  Corintiyans,  see! 

My  sweet  bride  withers  st  their  potency." 

**  Fool !"  said  the  sophist,  in  an  nnde^tone 

Gruff  with  contempt ;  which  a  death-nighing  moan 

From  Lydus  answer'd,  as  heartetrock  and  lost. 

He  sank  supine  beside  the  aching  ghost. 

«*  Fool !  Fool ! "  repeated  he,  while  his  eyes  still 

Relented  not,  nor  moved ;  **  from  every  ill 

Of  lifo  have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day. 

And  shall  I  see  thee  mode  a  serpent's  prayf " 

Then  Lamia  breathed  death-breath ;  the  sophist's  eye. 

Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utteriy. 

Keen,  cruel,  perceont,  stinging :  she,  as  well 

As  her  weak  band  could  any  meaning  tell, 

Motion'd  him  to  be  silent;  vainly  so, 

He  look'd  and  k)ok'd  again  a  level— No ! 

"  A  Serpent ! "  echoed  he ;  no  sooner  said, 

Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished : 

And  Lydus'  arms  were  empty  of  delight. 

As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  from  that  same  night 

On  the  high  couch  he  lay! — ^his  friends  came  round — 

Supported  him^ — no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found, 

And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound.* 


•  "  PhiloRtrstut,  in  hit  fourth  book  ie  ntm  ApM^mii, 
hsth  s  memorable  invtance  in  this  kind,  which  I  msy  not 
omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius.  a  young  man  twenty -Ave 
years  of  age.  that  going  betwixt  Cenchreas  and  Corinth, 
met  such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  (kit  gentlewomoji, 
which  taking  him  by  the  hand,  carried  him  home  to  her 
house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  slw  was  a 
PboDnician  by  birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  he 
should  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  such  wine  as 
never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should  molest  him ;  bat  she. 
being  fair  and  lovely,  would  die  with  him,  that  was  fair 
and  lovely  to  behold.  The  young  man,  a  philosopher, 
otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  pasnons, 
though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  a  while  to  his 
great  content,  and  at  last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding, 
amonnt  other  guests,  came  Apollonius ;  who,  by  some 
probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  s  serpent,  a 
lamia ;  and  that  all  her  furniture  was.  like  Tantalus'  sold, 
described  by  Homer,  no  subsUnce  but  mere  illusions. 
When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired 
Apollonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and 
thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  van- 
ished in  an  instant :  many  thousands  took  notice  of  this 
fhct,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece."— BoaTOS's 
AnaUm^  ^f  MdaMekot^,  Part  3,  Sect.  9,  Memb.  I,  Subs.  I. 
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KEATS'S  POEnCAL  WORKa 


IbnOtelU,  or  tfie  mt  of  ItosU ; 

A  STORY  FROM  BOOCAOCIO. 


I. 

Fair  tnbel,  poor  nmple  Inbel ! 

Lorenao,  a  yobng  palmer  in  Love's  eye ! 
They  ooold  noC  in  the  solf-aame  maoBion  dwell 

Without  tome  itir  of  heart,  some  malady ; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep 
But  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weepb 

n. 

With  evoy  mora  their  love  grew  tenderer. 
With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  atill; 

He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  ttir. 
But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 

And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 
To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  riU ; 

Her  lutestring  gave  an  echo  of  his  name. 

She  spoilt  her  Imlfnlone  broidery  with  the  aame. 

He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch. 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes ; 

And  fiom  her  chamber-window  he  would  catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  fiilccm  spies ; 

And  constant  as  her  vespen  would  he  watch. 
Because  her  &oe  was  tum'd  to  the  same  skies ; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear. 

To  hear  her  morning-step  upon  the  stair. 

IV. 
A  whole  long  month  of  May  in  this  sad  plight 

Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June : 
'  To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight, 

To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  lady's  bocm." — 
*'  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 

Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune."-— 
So  spake  they  to  their  (hIIows  ;  but,  alas, 
Honeyless  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass ; 

V. 

Until  sweet  Isabella's  untouch'd  cheek 
Fell  sick  within  the  rose's  just  domain, 

Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth  seek 
B^  every  lull  to  cool  her  infiuit's  pain : 

*'  How  ill  she  is,"  said  he,  "  I  may  not  speak, 
And  yet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  pUin : 

If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  tears. 

And  at  the  least  will  startle  off  her  cares." 

VI. 

So  said  he  one  &ir  morning,  and  all  day 
His  heart  beat  awfully  against  his  side ; 

And  to  his  heart  he  inwardly  did  pray 
For  power  lo  speak ;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide 

SliAad  his  voice,  and  pulsed  Tesolve  awa3r — 
Fever'd  his  high  conceit  of  such  a  bride. 

Yet  brought  him  to  the  meekness  of  a  child  : 

AU»!  when  passion  is  both  meek  and  wild ! 


vn. 

So  once  more  he  had  waked  and  angnishud 
A  dreary  night  of  love  and  misery, 

If  Isabel's  quick  eye  had  not  been  wed 
To  every  symbol  on  his  ibiehead  hi^ ; 

She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead. 
And  straight  all  flush'd ;  so,  lisped  landeify, 

** Lorenao !" — here  she  ceased  her 

Bui  in  her  lone  and  look  he  read  the 


VIIL 
"  0  Isabella!  I  can  half  perceive 

That  I  may  speak  my  giief  into  Uune  car; 
If  thou  didft  ever  any  thing  believe. 

Believe  how  I  love  thee,  believe  how  near 
My  soul  is  to  its  doom :  1  would  not  gneve 

Thy  hand  by  unwelcome  pressii^  would  Ml  te 
Thine  eyes  by  gaxing ;  but  I  cannot  live 
Another  night,  and  not  my  passinn  ohxWv. 

IX. 

"  Love !  thoa  art  leading  me  fiom  wintry  ooU, 
Lady!  thou  leadeet  me  to  summer  dime. 

And  I  must  taste  the  blossoms  that  nnlbld 
In  its  ripe  warmth  this  gracbus  morning  tine." 

So  said,  his  erewhile  timid  lips  grew  bokl. 
And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme : 

Great  bliss  was  with  them,  and  great  happinem 

Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June*s  caress. 

X. 

Puling  they  seem'd  to  tzead  upon  the  air. 
Twin  roeee  by  the  lei^yr  blown  apart 

Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  othar'a  haait. 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  lair 
Sang,  of  deUciouB  love  and  honey'd  dart; 

He  with  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hiU* 

And  bade  the  sun  farawell,  and  joy'd  his  fUl. 

XI. 

All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  6nA. 

Had  taken  (hmi  the  stan  Ita  pleasant  veil. 
All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dnsk 

Had  taken  from  the  stan  its  pleasant  veil. 
Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  muA. 

Unknown  of  any,  free  from  whispering  tale 
Ah !  better  had  it  been  for  ever  so. 
Than  idle  ears  should  pleasure  in  their 

xn. 

Were  they  unhappy  then  ?-~It  cannot 
Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shed. 

Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  diera  in  fte. 
Too  much  of  pity  afler  they  are  dead, 

Too  many  doleful  stories  do  we  see. 
Whose  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be 

Except  in  such  a  page  where  TTieaepa' 

Over  the  pathless  waves  towards  him  bowi- 
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xm. 

Bat,  for  Am  general  award  of  love, 

The  littfe  tweet  doth  kill  much  faitteMe»; 

Though  Dido  silent  is  in  under-grave, 
And  Isabella's  was  a  great  distress. 

*I%ough  young  Lorenzo  in  warm  Indian  clove 
Was  not  embalm'd,  this  truth  ii  not  the  less 

Even  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring-bowen^ 

Know  there  is  richest  juice  in  poison-flowexs. 

XIV. 

With  her  two  brothen  this  fair  lady  dwelt. 
Enriched  fh>m  ancestral  merchandise, 

.And  ibr  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 
In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories,  • 

And  many  once  prood-quiver'd  loins  did  melt 
In  Uood  from  stinging  whip  ^— with  hollow  eyei 

Many  all  day  in  dazing  river  stood. 

To  take  the  riclhored  driftings  of  the  flood. 

XV. 
For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath. 

And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungiy  shark ; 
For  them  his  ears  gush'd  blood ;  for  them  in  death 

The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 
Lay  full  of  darts ;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 

A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark  * 
HaU^ignorant,  they  tum*d  an  easy  wheel, 
That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peel. 

XVI. 

Why  were  they  proud  f  Because  their  marble  founts 
Gush'd  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  tears? — 

Why  were  they  proud  ?  Because  &ir  orange-mounis 
Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  lazar-stairs  ? 

Why  were  they  proud  ?  Because  red*lined  accounts 
Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  ? 

Why  were  they  proud  ?  again  we  ask  aloud, 

Why  in  the  name  of  Glory  were  they  proud  T 

xvn. 

Yet  were  these  Florentines  as  self-retired 
In  hungry  pride  and  gainful  cowardice, 

As  two  close  Hebrews  in  that  land  inspired, 
Paled  in  and  vineyarded  from  beggar-spies ; 

The  hawks  of  ship>mast  forests — the  untired 
And  pannier'd  mules  for  ducats  and  old  liea^ 

Quick  cat's-paws  on  the  generous  stray^iway, — 

Great  wits  in  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Malay. 

xvni. 

How  was  it  these  same  leger-men  could  spy 

Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nest? 
How  ooald  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 

A  straying  from  his  toil  ?  Hot  Egypt's  pest 
Into  their  visioo  covetous  and  sly ! 

How  could  these  money-bags  see  east  and  west  7— 
Tet  so  tfa^  did — and  eveiy  dealer  fair 
Bfaat  see  behind,  as  doth  the  bunted  hare. 

XIX. 
O  eloquent  and  filmed  Boccaccio ! 

Of  thee  we  now  should  ask  forgiving  boon, 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow. 

And  of  thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moon. 
And  of  thy  liBes,  that  do  paler  grow 

Now  they  can  no  more  hear  diy  ghittem's  tune, 
For  venturing  syllables  that  ill  beseem 
The  quiet  glooms  of  such  a  piteous  theme. 


XX. 

Grsnt  thou  a  pardon  here,  and  then  the  tale 

Shall  move  on  soberly,  as  it  is  meet ; 
There  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  assail 

To  make  old  prose  in  modem  rhjrme  more  sweet : 
But  it  is  done— succeed  the  verse  or  fail— - 

To  honor  thee,  and  thy  gone  spirit  greet; 
To  stead  thee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue. 
An  echo  of  thee  in  the  north-wind  sung. 

XXL 

These  brethren  having  found  by  many  signs 
What  bve  Lorenzo  for  their  sister  had. 

And  how  she  loved  him  too^  each  unronfinea 
His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well-nigh  mad 

That  he,  the  servant  of  their  trade  designs, 
Should  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe  and  glad, 

When  'twas  their  plan  to  coax  her  by  degreea 

To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-trees. 

xxn. 

And  many  a  jealous  conference  had  they. 
And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips  alone, 

Before  they  fix'd  upon  a  surest  way 
To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime  atmie ; 

And  at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 
Cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knifo  to  the  bone; 

For  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim 

To  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. 

xxni. 

So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 

Into  the  sunrise  o'er  the  balustrade 
Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they  bent 

Their  footing  through  the  dews ;  and  to  him  aaid, 
**  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 

Lorenzo,  and  we  are  most  loth  to  invade 
Calm  speculation ;  but  if  you  are  wise. 
Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the  skies. 

xxrv. 

**  To^y  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  mount 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine ; 

Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 
ILs  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine." 

Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 
Bow'd  a  fair  greeting  to  these  serpents'  whine ; 

And  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness, 

With  belt,  and  spur,  and  bracing  huntsman's  dress. 

XXV. 

And  as  he  to  the  court-yard  poas'd  along. 
Each  third  step  did  he  pause,  and  listen'd  oil 

If  he  could  hear  his  lady's  matin-song. 
Or  the  light  whisper  of  her  footstep  soA ; 

And  as  he  thus  over  his  passion  hung. 
He  heard  a  laugh  full  musical  aloA; 

When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features  bright 

Smile  through  an  in-door  lattice,  all  delight. 

XXVI. 
**  Love,  Isabel ! "  said  he,  "  I  was  in  pain 

Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  thee  a  good-morrow : 
Ah !  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when  so  fain 

I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 
Of  a  poor  three  hours'  absence  ?  but  we  11  gain 

Out  of  the  amorous  dark  what  day  doth  borrow. 
Good-bye !  I  '11  soon  be  bock."—"  Good-bye !"  said  she . 
And  as  he  went  she  chanted  merrily. 
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XXVIL 

So  the  two  broUien  and  their  nraider'd  tnan 
Rode  pait  fair  Florencet  to  where  Amo's  itream 

Gargles  through  itraiten'd  banki,  and  still  doth  ftn 
Itself  with  dancing  balmsh,  and  the  bream 

Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.   Sick  and  wan 
The  brothen'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 

Lorenao*s  flah  with  love.— They  pass'd  the  water 

Into  a  forest  qniet  for  the  slaoghter. 

xxvra. 

There  was  Lorenso  slain  and  buried  in. 
There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love  cease ; 

Ah !  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom  win, 
It  aches  in  loneliness — 'u  ill  at  peace 

As  the  break-coveit  blood-hounds  of  such  sin : 
They  dipp'd  their  swords  in  the  water,  and  did  tease 

Their  hones  homeward,  with  convulsed  spur. 

Each  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 


XXXIV. 

And  she  had  died  in  diowsy  ignorBnoe, 
But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  thitn  all ; 

It  came  like  a  fierce  potion,  drunk  by  chance. 
Which  saves  a  sick  man  fiom  the  foather'd  paD 

For  some  few  gasping  moments ;  like  a  lanoe. 
Waking  an  Indian  from  his  cloudy  hall 

With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  again 

Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  bmin. 


XXXV, 

It  was  a  vision. — ^In  the  drowsy  gloom. 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's  foot 

Lorenxo  stood,  and  wept:  the  forest  tomb 
Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  onoe  oonld 

Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  lute 

From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  loamed 

Had  made  a  miry  channel  for  hii  tears. 


XXIX 

They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sudden  speed, 
Lorenao  had  ta'en  diip  for  foreign  lands. 

Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 
In  their  aflairs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 

Poor  girl !  pat  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed, 
And  'scape  at  onoe  from  Hope's  accursed  bands ; 

To4ay  thou  wUt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow. 

And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

XXX. 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be ; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  on, 
And  then,  instead  of  love,  O  misery ! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see, 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan. 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air, 
And  on  her  couch  low  murmuring,"  Where  ?  0  where  T* 

XXXI. 

But  Selfishness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  long 

Its  fiery  vigil  in  her  single  breast ; 
She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour,  and  hung 

Upon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest — 
Not  long — for  soon  into  her  heart  a  throng 

Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  lesl. 
Came  tragic ;  passion  not  to  be  subdued, 
And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rude. 

xxxn. 

In  the  mid^days  of  autumn,  on  their  eves 
The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  fiu*  away. 

And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 
Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay 

Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves. 
To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 

From  his  north  cavern.    So  sweet  Isabel 

By  giadual  decay  from  beauty  fell, 

'  xxxm. 

Because  Lorenzo  came  not   Oftentimes 
She  ask'd  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all  pale. 

Striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  climes 
Could  keep  him  ofl^  so  long  ?  They  spake  a  tale 

Time  after  time,  to  quiet  her    Their  crimes 

Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  Hinnom's  vale ; 

And  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan'd  aloud. 

To  see  their  sister  in  her  snowy  shroud. 


XXXVI. 

Strange  sound  it  was,  when  the  pale  shadow  spake;  i 
For  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous  toogiie. 

To  vpeak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awake. 
And  Isabella  on  ita  music  hung : 

Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremulons  shake, 
As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  unstrung ; 

And  through  it  moen'd  a  ghostly  under-aong, 

like  hoarse  ni^t-gusts  sepulchral  briers  among. 

xxxvn. 

Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewy  bright 
With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fear  aloof 

From  the  poor  girl  1^  magic  of  their  light. 
The  while  it  did  unthrud  the  horrid  woof 

Of  the  late  darken'd  time, — the  moiderooa  spite 
Of  pride  and  avarice^ — the  dark  pine  loof 

In  the  forest, — and  the  sodden  turfed  deU, 

Where,  without  any  word,  from  stabs  ha  feD. 

XXXVUI. 
Saying  moreover,  **  Isabel,  my  sweet ! 

Red  whortle-berries  droop  above  my  head. 
And  a  large  flin^stone  weighs  upon  my  feel ; 

Around  me  beeches  and  high  chestnuts  abed 
Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts ;  a  sheep-fbU  bleat 

Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed : 
Go,  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-Uooon. 
And  it  shall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb. 

XXXIX. 

**  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas !  alas ! 

Upon  the  skirts  of  hunuuMiataiv  dwelling 
Alone :  I  chant  alone  the  hdy  mass, 

While  little  sounds  of  lifo  are  round  me  knalliog. 
And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  fieldward  paas, 

And  many  a  chapel-bell  the  hour  is  telliag. 
Paining  me  through  I  those  sounds  grow  stmi^  to  bs^ 
'And  thou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 

XL. 

"  I  know  what  was,  I  feel  full  weH  what  is. 
And  I  should  rage,  if  spirits  oonld  go  nad  ; 

Though  I  fbiget  the  taste  of  eailbly  bliss, 
That  paleness  warms  my  gmvo,  aa  thoogh  I  bad 

A  Sera|ji  chosen  from  the  bnght  abyss 
To  be  my  spouse :  thy  paleness  makes  me  gM 

Thy  beauty  grows  upon  me,  and  I  feel 

A  greater  love  through  all  my  esaunce  steal** 
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LV. 

O  Melancholy,  linger  here  awhile ! 

O  Music,  Mtttic,  breathe  deepondingly ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  from  some  aiKnbre  isle, 

Unknown.  Lethean,  sigh  to  i»-^0  sigh ! 
Spirits  in  grief,  lift  up  your  heads,  and  smile; 

lift  up  your  heads,  sweet  Spirits,  heavily. 
And  make  a  pale  light  in  your  cypress  glooms, 
Tinting  with  silver  wan  your  marble  tombs. 

LVI. 

Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe, 
From  the  deep  throat  of  sad  Melpomene! 

Hirongh  bronzed  lyre  in  tragic  order  go, 
And  touch  the  strings  into  a  mystery; 

Sound  mournfully  upon  the  winds  and  low ; 
For  simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be 

Among  the  dead :  she  withers,  like  a  palm 

Cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm. 

Lvn. 

O  leave  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour!^- 
It  may  not  be— thoee  Ba&lites  of  pelf, 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
From  her  dead  eyes ;  and  many  a  curious  elf. 

Among  her  kindred,  wonder'd  that  such  dower 
Of  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  marked  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 

LVIII. 
And,  furthermore,  her  brethren  wondered  much 

Why  she  sat  drooping  by  the  Basil  green. 
And  why  it  flourish'd,  as  by  magic  touch  ; 

Greatly  they  wonder'd  what  the  thing  might  mean : 
They  could  not  surely  give  belief,  that  such 

A  very  nothing  would  have  power  to  wean 
Her  from  her  own  (air  youth,  and  pleasures  gay. 
And  6ven  remembrance  of  her  love's  delay. 

LIX. 

Therofbre  they  watch'd  a  time  when  they  might  sift 
This  hidden  whim ;  and  long  they  watch'd  in  vain ; 

For  seldom  did  she  go  to  chapel-shrift, 
And  seldom  felt  she  any  hunger-poin ; 


And  when  she  left,  she  hurried  back,  as  swift 

As  bird  on  wing  to  breast  its  eggs  again; 
And,  patient  as  a  hen-bird,  sat  hef  diers 
Beside  her  Basil,  weeping  through  her  hsir. 

LX. 

Yet  Ihey  contrived  to  steal  the  Bastl-foC. 

And  to  examine  it  in  secret  place : 
The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  livid  spot. 

And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Loremo's  fics: 
The  guerdon  of  their  murder  they  had  got. 

And  so  left  Florence  in  a  moment^  spaee. 
Never  to  turn  again. — Away  l^bey  went. 
With  hkiod  upon  their  head8p.tD 


LXI. 

O  Melancholy,  turn  thine  eyes  away ! 

O  Mbric,  Music,  breathe  despondiogly! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  on  some  other  day. 

From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  u^-O  sigh ! 
Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  "  WeU-a-wsy 

For  Isabel  sweet  Isabel,  will  die; 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete. 
Now  they  have  ta'en  away  her  Basii  sweet 


I" 


LXII. 
Piteous  she  look'd  on  dead  and  senselei 

Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amorously; 
And  with  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 

Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oftentimes  would  aj 
After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings. 

To  ask  him  where  her  Basi]  was;  snd  why 
T  was  hid  from  her :  **  For  cruel  'tis,*"  ssid  As, 
''  To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me." 

Lxm. 

And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  foriom. 

Imploring  for  her  Basil  to  the  last 
No  heart  was  there  in  Florence  but  did  nsran 

In  pity  of  her  love,  so  overcast 
And  a  sad  ditty  of  this  story  bom 

From  mouth  to  mouth  through  all  the  countiy  pMi'd : 
Still  is  the  burthen  sung — *'  O  cruelty. 
To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me !" 


Sfie  iStie  of  &t  SLuntu, 


I. 

St.  Agnes'  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
Thehara  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  liis  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 
Pfest  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he 
saith. 

II. 
His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man ; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees. 
And  back  retumetb,  meager,  barefoot,  wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees  : 


The  sculptured  dead,  on  eacb  side,  ssem  to  frMS^ 
Imprisoned  in  black,  purgatorial  rails : 
Knfghts,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat*ries. 
He  passeth  by ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  vk^ 

III. 
Northward  he  tumeth  through  a  little  door. 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ero  Music's  goUsn  UQgQ* 
Flatter'd  to  tears  this  agcNl  man  and  poor; 
But  no— already  had  his  death-bell  rang; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  iobi: 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St  Agnes'  Eve: 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  anoog 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  rsprioTe, 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  ssks  to  (nsT# 
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IV. 

That  anciaiit  Bettdman  heard  the  pralode  nft; 
And  00  it  chanced,  lor  many  a  door  me  wide» 
From  hony  to  and  fia    Soon,  up  aloft* 
The  mlver,  marling  trqmpets  'gan  to  chide : 
The  level  chunben,  ready  with  their  pfide* 
Were  glowmg  to  receive  a  ihouwmd  gueeti: 
The  carved  angele»  ever  eager-eyed, 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  oonuoe  leiti. 
With  haiir  blown  back,  and  wingi  put  croai-wiie  on 
their  breasts. 


At  length  bnnt  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new  stuflTd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 
Of  old  romance.    These  let  us  wish  away, 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lady  there, 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St  Agnes'  saintly  care. 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  dedare. 

VI. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St  Agnes*  Eve, 
Young  Virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adohngs  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  supperles  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  whito ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

vn. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline : 
Tlie  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain. 
She  scarcely  heaid :  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
Fix'd  OD  the  floor,  aaw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by--ehe  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired ;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain. 
But  she  saw  not :  her  heart  was  otherwhere : 
She  aigh'd  ibr  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

vni. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  ejres. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short : 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand :  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of .  whispereis  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  deHance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  with  fairy  fancy ;  all  amort, 
Save  to  St  Agnes,  and  her  lambs  unshorn. 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  room. 

IX. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 
She  lingsr'd  still.    Meantime,  across  the  moors,   - 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Bende  the  portal  doois, 
Bottnas^d  from  moonlight  stands  he,  and  implores 
All  sainta  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours. 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen ; 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss^in  sooth  inch 
ihhigs  have  been. 

3X 


He  imklurea  in:  let  no  buB'd  whiaper  tell: 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart.  Love's  fev'rous  citadel : 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hotdea. 
Hyena  fi>emen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 
VfhtmB  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage :  not  one  breast  afibrda 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul. 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  aool. 

XI. 

Ah,  happy  chance !  the  aged  creature  came, 
ShufRing  along  with  ivory-headed  wand. 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame. 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland : 
He  startled  her :  but  soon  she  knew  his  face. 
And  grasp'd  his  fhigers  in  her  palsied  hand. 
Saying,  **  Mercy,  Porphyro !  hie  tfiee  from  this  place ; 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  bloodthirsty 


noe: 


XII. 


"Get  hence!  get  hence!  there's  dwarfish  Hilde- 

brand; 
He  had  a  fever  lato,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land : 
Then  there 's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs— Alas  me !  flit ! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away." — "  Ah,  gossip  dear. 
We're  safe  enough ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  ait. 
And  tell  me  how" — **  Good  Saints !  not  here,  not 

here; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier." 

xm. 

He  foUow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume. 
And  as  she  mutter'd  **  Well-a — well<«<day !" 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlit  room, 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomlx 
**  Now  toll  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
"  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sistorhood  may  aee. 
When  they  St  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  pioudy." 

XIV. 
"  St  Agnes !  Ah !  it  is  St  Agnes'  Eve— 
Yet  men  will  mtirder  upon  holy  days : 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve, 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  venture  so :  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro !— St  Agnes*  Eve ! 
God's  help !  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night :  good  angels  her  deceive ! 
But  let  me  Ungh  awhile,  I've  mickle  time  to  grieve." 

XV. 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon. 
While  Pbrphyro  upon  her  fiice  doth  look. 
Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book. 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-nook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant  when  she  told 
His  lady*s  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantmenia  cold. 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 
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XVI. 

Sadden  a  tboogbt  came  like  a  ibU-biowxi  nee, 
Fluihuig  hk  brow,  and  in  hia  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propoae 
A  stmtagem,  that  makea  the  beldame  itait : 
**  A  cruel  man  and  impiooa  thou  art: 
Sweet  lady,  let  her  play,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angela,  fiur  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.    Go,  go! — ^I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  sorely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst 
seem." 

xvn. 

« I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear,** 
Quoth  Porph3rro :  **  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  wtusper  its  last  prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soA  ringlets  I  displace. 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face : 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  iang*d  than 
wolves  and  bears.'* 

xvni. 

**  Ah !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  ? 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy^stricken,  church-yard  thing. 
Whose  passing-bell  may,  ere  the  midnight,  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  mom  and  evening. 
Were  never  miss'd." — Thus  plaining,  doth  she 

bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro ; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing. 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shaU  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

XIX. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied, 
And  win  pofaaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride. 
While  legion'd  fitiries  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovem  met. 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monatrous  debt. 

XX. 

*'  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,*'  said  the  Dame : 
'*  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night :  by  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare. 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience ;  kneel  in  prayer 
The  while :  Ah !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed, 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead." 

XXI. 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd ; 
The  dame  retum'd,  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  es[Mal. .  Safe  at  last. 
Through  many  a  dusl^  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush'd,  and  chaste ; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 
^«  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain. 


xxn.* 

Her  foU'ring  hand  upon  the  balostrade. 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair. 
When  Madeline,  St  Agnea'  charmed  maid. 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit,  unaware : 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pioua  care. 
She  tum'd,  and  down  the  ageid  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Toung  Porphyro,  f<Mr  gazing  on  that  bed ; 
She  comes,  she  cornea  again,  like  ling-dove  fiay'd 
and  fled. 

xxm. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 
lU  litUe  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Pisining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side; 
As  though  a  tonguelen  nightingale  should  swefl 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her  dell. 

XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  ww. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knotgrass. 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  dcep-damask'd  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emhlaaoningB, 
A  ahielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings. 


XXV. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry 
And  threw  warm  gulea  on  Madeline*s  foir 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  praat. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 
And  cm  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drast. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven : — Pbrphyro  grew 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  fiee  from  mortal 


XXVI. 

Ancm  his  heart  revives :  her  vespers  (kme. 
Of  all  its  wreadied  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  hy  degivea 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  railing  to  her  knees : 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees. 
In  fancy,  fair  St  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  diarm  is  fled. 

XXVII. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chiUy  nea^ 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppraas'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  aoul  fotigued  away ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  ui^  the  morrow.di^ ; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynins  pny  i 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  froni  rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  agaub 
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xxvm. 

Stol'n  to  this  panulise,  and  lo  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dnm. 
And  iLrten'd  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wnke  into  a  slumberous  tenderness ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless. 
And  breathed  himself:  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
NoiseleflB  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept. 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo ! — ^how  fast 
she  slept 

XXIX. 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  J6t.^<- 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion. 
The  kettle-drum,  and  faroheard  clarionet. 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone . — 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 

XXX. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd. 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap« 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucid  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transforr'd 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 


XXXI. 

These  delieates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  goUen  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 
Filfaiig  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light— 
*'  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake ! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St  Agnes'  sake, 
Or  I 'Shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache. 


tt 


XXXII. 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  m  her  pillow.    Shaded  was  her  dream 
Ify  the  dusk  curtains : — 'twas  a  midnight  ohaim 
Impooaible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies : 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  stedfost  spell  his  lady's  eyes ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoiVd  in  woofed  phantasies. 

XXXIII. 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute,— 
Tumultuous, — and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be, 
He  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  call'd,  **  La  belle  dame  sans  meroy ;" 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody ; — 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan  i 
He  ceased — she  panted  quick^Hind  suddenly 
Her  blue  afiiayed  eyes  wide  open  shone : 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  sniooth-sculptared 
stone^ 


XXXIV. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld. 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep : 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  ezpell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep. 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep. 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  widi  many  a  sigh ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly. 

XXXV. 

**  Ah,  Porphyro ! "  said  she,  "  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear. 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear: 
How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  and  diear ! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear ! 

0  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 

For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  ga" 

XXXVI. 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  Uke  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odor  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet :  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
like  Love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;  St,  Agnes'  moon  hath  set 

XXXVII. 

Tis  dark :  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet : 
"  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  MadeUne  I " 
Tis  dark :  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat : 
"  No  dream,  alas !  alas !  and  woe  is  mine ! 
Pbrphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  puie.— < 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  f 

1  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing ; — 

A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unproned  win^." 

xxxvm, 

"  My  Madeline !  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride ! 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest? 
Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart^haped  and  vermeil  dyed  \ 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
Ailer  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famish'd  pilgrim^— saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  weU 
To  trust,  fiiir  Aladeline,  to  no  ru^e  infidel." 

XXXIX. 

**  Hark !  'tis  an  elfln-storm  from  iairy-land. 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed : 
Arise — arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand  ^— 
The  bloated  wassailen  will  never  heed : — 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed ; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead } 
Awake !  arise !  my  love,  and  fearless  be. 
For  o*er  the  southern  vapQfn  I  have  a  home  for  die^." 
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She  hurried  it  his  words,  beset  with  fean, 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  aronnd. 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  Uiey  founds — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chaln<dropp'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door ; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horwman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

XU. 
They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 
Like  phanloms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide. 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side : 


The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook,  his  hide 
But  his  sagadons  eye  an  innate  owns : 
By  one,  ami  one,  the  bolte  full  easy  slide : — 
Tlie  chains  lie  silem  on  the  fiwt-wom  stooas ; 
The  key  tuns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  gieans. 

And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  loc^  ago 
These  loTen  fled  away  into  the  sunrn. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe. 
And  all  his  warriorguests,  with  shade  and  fom 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coifin-wonn. 
Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the  old 
Died  paby-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  delbim, 
The  BeaAmsn,  after  thousand  avea  told. 
For  aye  nnsought-fbr  slept  among  bia  ashes  ookL 


mnpttun: 


BOOK  I. 


Dnp  in  the  shady  sadnesi  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 

Far  fiom  tiie  fiery  iMon,  and  eve*s  one  star. 

Sat  grey-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone. 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

like  cloud  on  doud.    No  stir  of  air  was  there. 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  frnn  the  feather'd  grsss. 

But  ^ere  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  fikUen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

I^em'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin-sand  large  fiio(>marks  went. 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  stray'd. 
And  slept  there  since.    Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed ; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem'd  list'ning  to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seem'd  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touch'd  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not 
She  was  a  Goddess  of  the  in&nt  worid ; 
By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 
Ebd  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck ; 


*  If  any  apology  be  tbonght  necessary  for  the  appear- 
aaee  of  the  uafiniahed  poem  of  HTpyaion,  the  pnblishers 
beg  to  itate  tbst  tbey  alone  are  reraoinible,  ss  it  was  niat- 
ed  at  their  partieolar  request,  and  eontrary  to  the  wish  of 
the  author.  The  poem  was  intended  to  have  been  of 
sqnal  length  with  EiiDTinoK,  but  the  reception  given  to 
mat  work  diKnursfled  the  author  from  prooeeinng. 


Or  widi  a  finger  stay'd  Ixion's  wheel. 
Her  fiice  was  large  as  that  of  Merophian  sphinx, 
Pedestall'd  haply  in  a  pa)ace<;onrt 
When  sages  look'd  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 
But  oh !  how  unliko  marble  was  that  fiice: 
How  beautiful,  if  Sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beaut's  self 
There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard. 
As  if  calamity  had  but  began ; 
As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  ite  stored  thunder  laboring  np^ 
One  hand  she  press'd  upon  that  aching  spot 
Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there. 
Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  crael  paia : 
The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 
She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 
Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spake 
In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ-lone  : 
Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 
Would  come  in  these  like  accents ;  O  how  fiail 
To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods ! 
**  Saturn,  look  up ! — though  wherefore,  poor  M 
1  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one : 
I  cannot  say,  *  O  wherefore  sleepest  thoa  f 
For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not,  thus  afiiicted,  for  a  God ; 
And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise. 
Has  from  thy  sceptre  pafli*d ;  and  all  die  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  m^esty. 
Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  tho  new  command. 
Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  follen  house ; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 
Soorches  and  bums  our  once  serene  domain. 
O  aching  time !  O  moments  big  as  yearn ! 
AU  as  ye  pass  swell  out  the  monstrooa  tnidi. 
And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  grieft 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  sleep  on  .^—O  thouig^tless,  why  did  I 
Thai  violate  thy  slumbrous  aolitnde  t 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyaat 
Saturn,  sleep  on !  while  al  thy  feet  I  wvep^" 
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Aa  whxin,  upon  a  tnnoed  imnnieMiight, 
Those  green-robed  MDaton  of  mighty  woods, 
Tall  oaks,  hranch-channed  by  the  earnest  stan, 
Dream,  and  so  dieam  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  iVom  one  gradual  solitaiy  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  ofi) 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave : 
So  came  these  words  and  went ;  the  while  in  tears 
She  ttrach'd  her  fair  large  forehead  to  the  ground. 
Just  where  her  &Iling  hair  might  be  outspread 
A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet 
One  moon,  with  alternation  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night. 
And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionless. 
Like  naHiral  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern ; 
The  fiosen  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth. 
And  the  sod  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet : 
Until  at  length  old  Saturn  liAed  up 
His  iaded  eyes,  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone. 
And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place, 
And  that  foir  kneeling  Goddess ;  and  then  spake 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beaid 
Shook  horrid  with  such  aspen-malady : 
''O  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion, 
Thea,  I  feel  thee  ere  I  see  thy  face ; 
Look  up,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it ; 
Look  up,  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn's ;  tell  roe,  if  thou  hear'st  the  voioe 
Of 'Saturn ;  tell  me,  if  this  vninkling  brow, 
Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem, 
Peers  like  tlie  front  of  Saturn.     Who  had  power 
To  make  m«  desolate  f  whence  came  the  strength  ? 
How  was  it  nuitured  to  such  bursting  forth. 
While  Fate  seem'd  strangled  in  my  nervous  giasp  ? 
But  it  is  so  s  and  I  am  smother'd  up, 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exe^ise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale. 
Of  adraonitifHW  to  the  winds  and  seas. 
Of  peaceful  sway  above  man's  harvesting, 
And  all  those  acts  which  Deity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in. — I  am  gone 
Away  from  niy  own  bosom :  I  have  left 
My  strong  identity,  my  real  self, 
Somewhere  between  the  throne,  and  where  I  sit 
Here  on  this  spot  of  earth.    Search,  Thea,  seareh ! 
Open  thine  eyes  eteme,  and  sphere  them  round 
Upon  all  space :  space  slarr'd,  and  lorn  of  light : 
Space  region'd  with  life-air :  and  barren  void ; 
Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  3rawn  of  hell — 
Search,  Thea,  search !  and  tell  me,  if  thou  seest 
A  certain  shape  or  shadow,  making  way 
With  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  he  lost  erewhile :  it  must — ^it  must 
Be  of  ripe  progress — Saturn  must  be  King. 
Yes,  there  must  be  a  golden  victory ; 
There  must  be  Gods  thrown  down,  and  tmmpets 

blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hjrmns  of  festival 
Upon  tbe  gold  clouds  metropolitan, 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hoUow  shells ;  and  there  shall  be 
Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky-children ;  I  will  give  OHnmand : 
Thea!  Thea!  where  is  Satnin? 


»»» 


This  paaskm  Med  him  upon  his  foet. 
And  made  his  hands  to  struggle  in  the  air, 


His  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  <x»e  with  sweat. 

His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice  to  cease. 

He  stood,  and  heard  not  Thea's  sobbing  deep ; 

A  little  time,  and  then  again  he  snatch'd 

Utterance  thus  :—'*  But  cannot  I  create  f 

Cannot  I  form  f  Cannot  I  ftshion  fiNrth 

Another  work],  another  univerre. 

To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  naught? 

Where  is  another  chaos  f  Where  f "— That  word 

Found  wny  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake 

The  rebel  thre^.    Thea  was  startled  up, 

And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope. 

As  thus  she  quick-voiced  spake,  yet  full  of  awe. 

**  This  cheers  our  fallen  house :  come  to  our  fnends 

0  Saturn !  come  away,  and  give  them  heart ; 

1  know  the  covert,  for  thence  came  I  hither." 
Thus  brief;  then  with  beseeching  eyes  she  wenl 
With  backward  footing  through  the  diade  a  spaoe : 
He  foUow'd,  and  she  tum'd  to  lead  the  way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  like  the  mist 
Which  eagles  cleave,  upmounting  fiom  their 


Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears  were  shed. 
More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  like  woe, 
Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe : 
The  Titans  6erce,  self-hid,  or  prisoihbound, 
Groan'd  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more, 
And  listen'd  in  sharp  pain  for  Saturn's  voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still  kepC 
His  sov'reignty,  and  rule,  and  miges^  ^— 
Blazing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  fire 
Still  sat,  still  snuflfd  the  incense,  teeming  up 
From  man  to  the  sun's  God ;  yet  unsecure : 
For  as  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  shudder'd  be- 
Not  at  dog's  howl,  or  gloom-bird's  hated  screeeh, 
Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-bell, 
Or  prophesyings  of  the  midnight  lamp; 
But  horrors,  portion'd  to  a  giant  nerve. 
Oft  made  Hyperion  ache.    His  palace  bright, 
Bastion'd  wiUi  pyramids  of  gtowing  gold. 
And  touch'd  with  shade  of  bronied  obelisks,* 
Glared  a  blood-red  through  all  its  thousand  oooiti, 
Arches,  and  domes,  and  fieiy  galleries ; 
And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  clouds 
Flush'd  angeriy :  while  sometimes  eagles'  wings, 
Unseen  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men, 
Daiken'd  the  place ;  and  neighing  steeds  were  heard. 
Not  heard  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men. 
Also,  when  he  would  taste  the  spicy  wreaths 
Of  incense,  breathed  aloft  from  sacaed  hills, 
Instead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 
Savor  of  poisonous  brass  and  metal  sick : 
And  so,  when  harbor'd  in  the  sleepy  west, 
Afler  the  full  completion  of  fair  day, — 
For  rest  divine  upon  exalted  couch. 
And  slumber  in  Ibe  arms  of  melody, 
He  paced  avt^y  the  pleasant  hours  of  ease 
With  stride  colossal,  on  from  hall  to  hall ; 
While  &r  within  each  aisle  and  deep  recess. 
His  winged  minions  in  close  clusters  stood. 
Amazed  and  full  of  fear ;  like  anzwos  men 
Who  on  wide  plains  gather  in  panting  troops. 
When  earthquakes  jar  their  battlements  and  towwa. 
Even  DOW,  while  Saturn,  roused  fiom  icy  tnoce, 
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Went  stop  for  step  with  Thea  through  the  woods, 
Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear, 
Came  slope  upon  the  threshold  of  the  west ; 
Then,  as  was  wont,  his  palace-door  flew  ope 
fn  smoothed  silence,  save  what  solemn  tabes, 
Blown  by  the  serious  Zephyrs,  gave  of  sweet 
And  wandering  seunds,  slow-breathed  melodies ; 
And  like  a  rose  in  vermeil  tint  and  shape. 
In  fragrance  soft,  and  coolness  to  the  eye, 
That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 
Stood  full-blown,  for  the  God  to  enter  in. 

H6  entered,  but  he  enter'd  full  of  virrath ; 
His  flaming  robes  stream'd  out  beyond  his  heels, 
And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire, 
That  scared  away  the  meek  ethereal  Houra 
And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble.    On  he  flared, 
From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vault  to  vault, 
Through  bowers  of  fhigrant  and  enwreathed  light. 
And  diamond'paved  lustrous  long  arcades. 
Until  he  reach'd  the  great  main  cupola ; 
There  standing  fierce  beneath,  he  stamp'd  his  foot. 
And  irom  the  basements  deep  to  the  high  towers 
Jarr'd  his  own  golden  region ;  and  before 
The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceased, 
His  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike  curb, 
To  this  result :  "  O  dreams  of  day  and  night ! 
O  monstrous  forms !  O  effigies  of  pain ! 
O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom! 

0  lank-ear'd  Phantoms  of  black-weeded  pools ! 
Why  do  I  know  ye  7  why  have  I  seen  ye  f  why 
Is  my  eternal  essence  thus  distraught 

To  see  and  to  behold  these  horrors  new  7 
Saturn  is  follen,  am  I  too  to  fall  7 
Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest, 
This  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  soft  clime, 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light, 
These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  pure  lanes, 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  ?  It  is  left 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine. 
The  blaze,  the  splendor,  and  the  symmetry, 

1  cannot  see — but  darkness,  death  and  darknen. 
Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose, 

The  shady  visions  come  to  domineer. 

Insult,  and  blind,  and  stifle  up  my  pomp— • 

Fall ! — No,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  robes ! 

Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 

I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 

Shall  scare  that  infant  thimderer,  rebel  Jove, 

And  bid  old  Saturn  take  his  throne  again/' — 

He  spake,  and  ceased,  the  while  a  heavier  threat 

Held  struggle  with  liis  throat,  but  came  not  forth ; 

For  as  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 

Hubbub  increases  more  they  call  out  **  Hush ! " 

So  at  Hyperion's  words  the  Phantoms  pale 

Bestiir'd  themselves,  thrice  horrible  anid  cold  ; 

And  from  the  mirror'd  level  where  he  stood 

A  mist  arose,  as  from  a  scummy  marsh. 

At  this,  through  all  his  bulk  an  agony 

Crept  gradual,  from  the  feet  unto  the  crown, 

like  a  hthe  serpent  vast  and  muscular 

Making  slow  way,  with  head  and  neck  convulsed 

From  overstruned  might     Released,  he  fled 

To  the  eastern  gates,  and  full  six  dewy  hours 

Before  the  dawn  in  season  due  should  blush. 

He  breathed  fierce  breath  against  the  sleepy  portals, 


Clear'd  Oiem  of  heavy  vapon,  bunt  them  wide 
Suddenly  on  the  ocean's  chilly  streams. 
The  {danet  orb  of  fire,  whereon  he  rode 
Each  day  from  east  to  west  the  heavens  fiirgo^ 
Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds ; 
Not  therefore  veiled  quite,  blindfold,  and  hid, 
But  ever  and  anon  the  glancing  spheres. 
Circles,  and  arcs,  and  broad-lwlting  ctdore, 
Glow'd  through,  and  wrought  upon  the  mofiyngdiik 
Sweet-shaped  lightnings  from  the  nadir  deep 
Up  to  the  zenith, — ^hieroglyphics  old. 
Which  sages  and  keen-eycNi  astrologen 
Then  living  on  the  earth,  with  laboring  thoo^ 
Won  from  the  gaze  of  many  centuries : 
Now  lost,  save  what  we  find  on  remnants  huge 
Of  stone,  or  marble  swart ;  their  import  gone, 
Their  wisdom  l(Hig  since  fled. — ^Two  wingi  tsat  vb 
Possess'd  for  glory,  two  fair  argent  wings, 
Ever  exalted  at  the  God's  approach : 
And  now,  from  forth  the  gkwm  their  plumes  iainaw 
Rose,  one  by  one,  till  all  oatspreaded  were; 
While  still  the  dazzling  globe  maintain'd  eclipse. 
Awaiting  for  Hyperion's  command. 
Fain  would  he' have  commanded,  fiun  took  thnoe 
And  bid  the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 
He  might  not: — No,  though  a  primeval  God: 
The  sacred  seasons  might  not  be  distnrb'd. 
Therefore  the  operations  of  the  dawn 
Stay'd  in  their  birth,  even  as  here  'tis  told. 
Those  silver  wings  expanded  sisterly. 
Eager  to  sail  their  orb;  the  prarches  wide 
Open'd  upon  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night 
And  the  bright  Titan,  frenzied  with  aew  woes, 
Unused  to  bend,  by  hard  compulsioD  haa. 
His  spirit  to  the  sorrow  of  the  time  ; 
And  all  along  a  dismal  rack  of  doucb. 
Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  night, 
He  stretched  himself  in  grief  and  radiance  ftint 
There  as  he  lay,  the  Heaven  with  its  stars 
Look'd  down  on  him  with  pity,  and  the  voice 
Of  CoeluR,  from  the  universal  space, 
Thus  whispered  low  and  solemn  in  his  ear. 
"  O  brightest  of  ray  children  dear,  eaxih-boro 
And  sky-engender'd.  Son  of  Mysteries! 
All  unrevealed  even  to  the  powers 
Which  met  at  thy  creating !  at  whose  joys 
And  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasures  soft, 
I,  Coelus,  wonder,  how  they  came  and  whfloce ; 
And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes  they  be, 
Distinct,  and  visible ;  symbols  divine, 
Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 
Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  space ; 
Of  these  new-form'd  art  thou,  oh  brightest  child! 
Of  these,  thy  brethren  and  the  Goddesses! 
There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellioo 
Of  son  against  his  sire.    I  saw  him  foil, 
I  saw  my  first-bom  tumbled  from  his  throne ! 
To  me  Us  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his  yvin        ^ 
Found  way  from  forth  the  thunders  round  hii  hm 
Pale  wox  I,  and  in  vapors  hid  my  face. 
Art  thou,  too,  near  such  doom?  vague  fear  there  ■: 
For  I  have  seen  my  sons  most  unlike  Gods. 
Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 
In  sad  demeanor,  solemn,  nndisturb'd, 
Unruflled,  like  high  Gods,  ye  lived  and  niled: 
Now  I  behold  in  you,  fear,  hope,  and  wiath; 
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Actions  of  nge  and  panion ;  even  as 
I  see  them,  on  the  mortal  world  beneath, 
In  men  who  die. — ^Thk  is  the  grief,  O  Son ! 
Sad  sign  of  ruin,  sudden  dismay,  and  fiill !    ' 
Yet  do  thou  strive ;  as  thou  art  capable. 
As  thou  canst  move  about,  an  evident  God  ; 
And  canst  oppose  to  each  malignant  hour 
Ethereal  presence : — I  am  but  a  voice ; 
My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides. 
No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail . — 
But  thou  canst — ^Be  thou  therefore  in  the  van 
Of  circumstance ;  yea,  seize  the  arrow's  barb 
Before  the  tense  string  murmur. — To  the  earth ! 
For  there  thou  wilt  fbd  Saturn,  and  his  woes. 
Meantime  I  vrill  keep  watch  on  thy  bright  sun, 
And  of  thy  seasons  bia  a  careful  nurse.'* — 
Ere  half  Aim  regicm-whisper  had  come  down, 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars 
lifted  his  curved  lids,  and  kept  them  wide 
Until  it  ceased ;  and  still  he  kept  them  wide: 
And  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  patient  stars. 
Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  breast, 
like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas, 
Forward  he  stoop'd  over  the  airy  shore, 
And  plunged  all  noiseles  into  the  deep  night. 
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JcsT  at  the  self-same  beat  of  Time's  wide  wings 

Hyperion  slid  into  the  rustled  air, 

And  Saturn  gain'd  with  Thea  that  sad  place 

Where  Cybele  and  the  bruised  Titans  moum'd. 

It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting  light 

Could  glimmer  on  their  tears;  where  their  own  groans 

They  felt,  but  heard  not,  for  the  solid  roar 

Of  diunderous  waterfolls  and  torrents  hoane, 

Pouring  a  constant  bulk,  uncertain  where. 

Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  that  seem'd 

Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep. 

Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  monstrous  horns ; 

And  thus  in  thousand  hugest  phantasies 

Made  a  fit  roofing  to  this  nest  of  woe. 

Instead  of  thmnes,  hard  flint  they  sat  upon, 

Couches  of  rugged  stone,  and  slaty  ridge 

Scubbom'd  with  iron.    All  were  not  assembled : 

Some  chain'd  in  torture,  and  some  wandering. 

CcBUs,  and  Gyges,  and  Briareiis, 

Typhon,  and  Dolor,  and  Porphyrion, 

With  many  more,  the  brawniest  in  assault, 

Were  pent  in  regions  of  laborious  breath ; 

Dungeon'd  in  opaque  element,  to  keep 

Their  clenched  teeth  still  elench'd,  and  all  their  limbs 

Lock'd  up  like  veins  of  motal,  crampt  and  screw'd ; 

Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big  hearts 

Heaving  in  pain,  and  horribly  convulsed 

With  sanguine,  feverous,  boiling  gnrge  of  pulse. 

IVInemosyne  was  straying  in  the  world ; 

Far  fiom  her  moon  had  Phcsbe  wander'd ; 

And  many  else  were  free  to  roam  abroad, 

But  for  the  main,  here  found  they  covert  drear. 

Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  therei 


Lay  vast  and  edgeways ;  like  a  dismal  cirque 
Of  Druid  stones,  upon  a  forlorn  moor. 
When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve, 
In  dull  November,  and  their  chancel  vault, 
The  Heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout  night. 
Each  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  his  neighbor  gave 
Or  word,  or  look,  or  action  of  despair. 
Creiis  was  one ;  his  ponderous  iron  mace 
Lay  by  him,  and  a  shatter'd  rib  of  rock  . 
Told  of  his  rage,  ere  he  thus  sank  and  pined, 
lapetus  another ;  in  his  grasp, 
A  serpent's  plashy  neck ;  its  barbed  tongue 
Squeezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  uncurl'd  length 
Dead ;  and  because  the  creature  could  not  spit 
Its  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove. 
Next  Cottus :  prone  he  lay,  chin  uppermost, 
As  though  in  pain ;  for  still  upon  the  flint 
He  ground  severe  his  skull,  with  open  month 
And  eyes  at  horrid  working.   Nearest  him 
Asia,  bom  of  most  enormous  Ca^ 
Who  cost  her  mother  Tellus.  keener  pangs, 
Though  feminine,  than  any  of  her  sons ; 
More  thought  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky  foce, 
For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory ; 
And  in  her  wide  imagination  stood 
Palm-shaded  temples,  and  high  rival  ftnes. 
By  Oxus  or  in  Ganges'  sacred  isles. 
Even  as  Hope  upon  her  anchor  leans. 
So  leant  she,  not  so  fair,  upon  a  tusk 
Shed  from  the  broadest  of  her  elephants. 
Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  shelve. 
Upon  his  elbow  raised,  all  prostrate  else. 
Shade w'd  Enceladus ;  once  tame  and  mild 
As  grazing  ox  unworried  in  the  meads ; 
Now  tiger-passion'd,  lion-thoughted,  wroth. 
He  meditated,  plotted,  and  even  now 
Was  hurling  mountains  in  that  second  war, 
Not  long  delay'd,  that  scared  the  younger  Gods 
To  hide  themselves  in  forms  of  beast  and  lud. 
Not  for  hence  Adas ;  and  beside  him  prone 
Phorcus,  the  sire  of  Gorgons.   Neigfabor'd  close 
Oceanus,  and  Tethys,  in  whose  lap 
Sobb'd  Clymene  among  her  tangled  hair. 
In  midst  of  all  lay  Themis,  at  the  foot 
Of  Ops  the  queen  all  clouded  round  from  sight; 
No  shape  distinguishable,  more  than  when 
Thick  night  confounds  the  pine-tops  with  the  clouds : 
And  many  else  whose  names  may  not  be  told. 
For  when  the  Muse's  wings  are  air-ward  spread. 
Who  shall  delay  her  flight  ?  And  she  must  chant 
Of  Saturn,  and  his  guide,  who  now  had  climb'd 
With  damp  and  slippery  footing  fiom  a  depth 
More  horrid  still.   Above  a  sombre  cUflT 
Their  heads  appear'd,  and  up  their  stature  grew 
Till  on  the  level  height  their  steps  found  ease : 
Then  Thea  spread  abroad  her  trembling  arms 
Upon  the  precincts  of  this  nest  of  pain. 
And  sidelong  fix'd  her  eye  on  Saturn's  face : 
There  saw  she  direst  strife ;  the  supreme  God 
At  war  with  all  the  frailty  of  grief, 
Of  rage,  of  fear,  anxiety,  reveqge, 
Remorse,  spleen,  hope,  but  most  of  all  despair. 
Against  these  plagues  he  strove  in  vain ;  for  Fata 
Had  pour'd  a  mortal  oil  upon  his  head, 
A  disanointing  poison :  so  that  Thea, 
AfiQrighted.  kept  her  stiU,  and  let  him  pass 
Finrt  onwards  in,  among  the  Men  tribe. 
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Am  with  us  mortal  man,  the  laden  heart 
b  peiMcuted  more,  and  fever'd  more. 
When  it  is  nighing  to  the  moamful  hooae 
Where  other  hearui  are  tick  of  the  same  braise ; 
So  Satuni,  ab  he  walk'd  into  the  midst. 
Felt  faint,  and  would  have  sunk  among  the  rest. 
Bat  that  he  met  Enceladus's  eye. 
Whose  mightiness,  and  awe  of  him.  at  once 
Came  like  an  iiiHpiration ;  and  ho  shouted, 
** Titans,  behold  your  God!"  at  which  some  gioan'd; 
Some  started  on  their  feet ;  some  also  shouted ; 
Some  wept,  some  wail'd — all  bow'd  with  reverence ; 
And  Ops,  uplifUng  her  black  folded  veil, 
Show'd  her  pale  cheeks,  and  all  her  forehead  wan. 
Her  eye-brows  thin  and  jet,  and  hollow  eyes. 
There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak<grown  pines 
When  Winter  lifte  his  voice ;  there  is  a  noise 
Among  immortals  when  a  God  gives  sign. 
With  hushing  finger,  how  he  means  to  load 
Hii  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utterless  thought, 
With  thunder,  and  with  music,  and  with  pomp: 
Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown  pines ; 
Which,  when  it  ceases  in  this  mountain'd  world. 
No  other  sound  succeeds  {  but  ceasing  here. 
Among  these  fallen,  Saturn's  voice  therefrom 
Grew  up  like  organ,  that  begins  anew 
Its  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt  short. 
Leave  the  dinn'd  air  vibrating  silverly. 
Thus  grew  it  up—"  Not  in  my  own  aad  breast. 
Which  is  its  own  great  judge  and  searcher  out. 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus : 
Not  in  the  legends  of  the  first  of  days. 
Studied  from  that  old  spirit-leaved  book 
Which  starry  Uranus  with  finger  bright 
Saved  from  the  shores  of  darkness,  when  the  waves 
Low-ebb'd  still  hid  it  up  in  shallow  gloom  ;— 
And  the  which  book  ye  know  I  ever  kept 
For  my  firm-based  footstool : — Ah,  infirm ! 
Not  there,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 
Of  element,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire, — 
At  war,  at  peace,  or  inter*quarrelling 
One  against  one.  or  two,  or  three,  or  all 
Each  several  one  against  the  other  three, 
As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  when  rain-ffcx)ds 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth's  face. 
Whore,  finding  sulphur,  a  quadruple  wrath 
Unhinges  the  poor  world  ,*— not  in  that  strife, 
Wherefrom  I  take  strange  lore,  and  read  it  deep, 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  shoukl  be  thus: 
No,  nowhere  can  unriddle,  though  I  search. 
And  pore  on  Nature's  universal  scroll 
Even  to  swooning,  why  ye,  Divinities, 
The  firstborn  of  all  shaped  and  palpable  Gods, 
Should  cower  lieneath  what,  in  comparison. 
Is  untremcndoiis  might.    Yet  ye  are  here, 
O'erwhelm'd,  and  spum'd,  and  batter'd.  ye  are  here! 
O  Titans,  shall  I  say  'Arise!'— Ye  groan : 
Shall  I  say  •  Crouch !  '—Ye  groan.    WhA  can  I  then  ? 
O  Heaven  wide !  O  unseen  parent  dear ! 
What  can  I  ?  Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 
How  we  can  war,  how  engine  our  great  wrath ! 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear 
Is  all  a-hunger'd.   Thou,  Oceanus, 
Ponderest  high  and  deep ;  and  in  thy  face 

1  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content  • 

Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing:  give  us  help! " 


So  ended  Saturn;  and  the  God  of  the  Sei, 
Sophist  and  sage,  fiom  no  Atheman  grove, 
But  cogitation  in  his  watery  ahades. 
Arose,  with  locks  not  ooiy,  and  begn. 
In  murmurs,  which  his  first-endeavoring 
Caught  in&nt>like  from  the  lar-lbamed 
"O  ye,  whom  wrath  ronsiimes !  who. 
Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  your  agonies! 
Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ean. 
My  voice  is  not  a  bellows  unto  ire. 
Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  pioef 
How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  ocmtent  lo  saiop: 
And  in  the  proof  much  oomfbrt  wiU  I  give. 
If  ye  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  troth. 
We  fall  by  course  of  Nature's  law,  not  fixot 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.   Great  Saturn,  Ifasa 
Hast  sifled  well  the  atora-uoiv«Be ; 
But  for  this  reason,  that  tkioa  art  the  King 
And  only  blind  from  sheer  supremacy. 
One  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  eyai; 
Through  which  I  wander'd  to  eternal  trodi. 
And  first,  as  thou  wast  not  the  first  of  pswen^ 
So  art  thou  not  the  last ;  it  carmot  be. 
Thou  art  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
From  chaos  and  parental  dailmess  came 
Light,  the  firBt-fruits  of  that  intestine  hroil, 
That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  woodious  endi 
Was  ripening  in  itself   The  ripe  hour  csme, 
And  with  it  light,  and  light,  engenderiqg 
Upon  its  own  producer,  forthwith  touch'd 
The  whole  eiK>rroous  matter  into  life. 
Upon  that  very  hour,  our  parentage^ 
The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  ware  manifeit: 
Then  thou  first-bom,  and  we  the  giant^aoe. 
Found  ourselves  ruhng  new  and  besuieous  raili» 
Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  lii  psio; 
O  folly !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  oalm, 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.   Mark  well! 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  foirer,  foirer  far 
Than  Chaos  and  bhuik  Darkness,  though  once  chieft; 
And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  Esnk 
In  form  and  ahape  compact  and  beautifhl, 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companimship^ 
And  thousand  other  signs  cMf  purer  life ; 
So  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perle^ion  treadi, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  bom  of  « 
Arid  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness :  nor  are  we 
Thereby  more  oonquer'd  than  by  us  the  rale 
Of  shapeletB  Chaos.   Say,  doth  the  dull  soil 
Qoarrel  wilh  the  proud  fbrests  it  hath  fed, 
And  feodeth  still,  more  comely  than  inelf  f 
Can  it  deny  the  chiefclom  of  green  groves? 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove 
Because  it  oooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wxngi 
To  vrander  wherewithal  and  find  its  joyif 
We  are  such  foresutrees,  and  our  ftir  boogh' 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  soUtary  doves, 
But  eagles  goMen-feather'd,  who  do  tower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty,  and  must  reign 
In  right  thereof;  for  'tH  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  shoukl  be  first  in  might: 
Yea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 
Our  conqueroia  to  mourn  as  we  do  now. 
Have  ye  beheld  the  young  God  of  the  Sam, 
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[y  dispoaaeaorf  Have  ye  wen  hii  lace? 
Lave  ye  beheld  hn  chariot,  ibam*d  along 
\y  noble-^vinged  creatures  he  hath  made  f 
Ba^v  him  on  the  calmed  waten  scud, 
Vith  such  a  glow  of  heauty  in  his  eyes, 
That  it  enforced  me  to  hid  sad  fiurewell 
r*o  all  my  empire  :  farewell  sad  I  took, 
ind  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  fitfe 
lad  ivrought  upon  ye ;  and  how  I  might  best 
jive  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 
deceive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm." 

Whether  through  pozed  conviction,  or  disdain. 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceanus 
Left  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought  can  tell  f 
But  80  it  was,  none  onswer'd  for  a  space, 
Save  one  whom  none  regarded,  Clymene  : 
And  yet  she  answer'd  not,  only  complain'd, 
With  hectic  lips,  and  eyes  up-looking  mild. 
Thus  wording  timidly  among  the  fierce : 
«'  O  Father !  I  am  here  the  simplest  voice, 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone. 
And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearts; 
There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear  : 
I  would  not  bode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 
So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  off  the  help 
Which  by  just  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  what  I  heard,  and  how  it  made  me  weep. 
And  know  that  we  had  parted  from  all  hope. 
I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore. 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  brenthed  firom  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees,  and  flowen. 
Full  of  calm  joy  it  was,  as  I  of  grief; 
Too  full  of  joy  and  soA  delicious  warmth ; 
So  diat  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our  woes ; 
And  sat  me  down,  and  took  a  mquthed  shell 
And  mnrmur'd  into  it,  and  made  melody — 

0  melody  no  more !  for  while  I  song, 
And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
The  dull  shell's  echo,  fh>m  a  bowery  strand 
Just  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea. 

There  came  enchantment  with  the  shifting  wind, 
That  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  my  ears. 

1  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand. 
And  a  wave  fill'd  it,  as  my  sense  was  fill'd 
With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 

A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 
Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes, ' 
That  fell,  one  afler  one,  yet  all  at  once. 
Like  pearl  beods  dropping  sudden  from  their  string  : 
And  then  another,  then  another  strain, 
Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch. 
With  music  wing*d  instead  of  silent  plumes. 
To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me  sick  ' 
Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.   Grief  overcame, 
And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears, 
When,  post  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 
A  voice  came  sweeter,  sweeter  than  all  tune, 
And  Htill  it  cried,  'Apollo !  young  Apollo ! 
The  raoming-bright  Apollo !  young  Apollo!' 
I  fled,  it  follow'd  me,  and  cried,  'Apollo!' 
O  Father,  and  O  Brethren !  had  ye  felt 
Those  pains  of  mine !  O  Saturn,  hadst  thou  felt, 
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So  far  her  voice  flow'd  on,  like  timonnn  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast, 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea :  but  sea  it  met, 
And  shudder'd ;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  Enceladus  swallow'd  it  in  wrath : 
The  ponderour  syllables,  like  sullen  vravea 
In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef^rocks. 
Came  booming  thus,  while  still  upon  his  arm 
He  lean'd ;  not  rising,  from  supreme  contempt. 
**  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over-wise. 
Or  to  the  over-foolish  giant,  Gods  f 
Not  thunderbolt  on  thunderbolt,  till  all 
That  rebel  Jove's  whole  armory  were  spent, 
Not  world  on  world  upon  these  shoulders  piled, 
Could  agonize  roe  more  than  baby-words 
In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible. 
Speak !  roar !  shout !  yell !  ye  sleepy  Titans  all. 
Do  ye  forget  the  blows,  the  buffets  vile  f 
Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngling  arm  ? 
Dost  thou  forget,  sham  Monarch  of  the  Waves, 
Thy  scalding  in  the  seas?  What!  have  I  roused 
Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as  these  ? 
O  joy !  for  now  I  see  ye  are  not  lost: 
O  joy !  for  now  I  see  a  thousand  eyes 
Wide  glaring  for  revenge !" — As  this  he  said, 
He  lifted  up  his  stature  vast,  and  stood. 
Still  without  intermission  speaking  thus : 
**  Now  ye  are  flames,  I  'II  tell  you  how  to  bum, 
And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies ; 
How  to  feed  fierce  the  crooked  stings  of  fire. 
And  singe  away  the  swollen  clouds  of  Jove, 
Stifling  that  puny  essence  in  its  tent 
O  let  him  feel  the  evil  he  hath  done ; 
For  though  I  scorn  Oceanus's  lore. 
Much  pain  have  I  for  more  than  loss  of  realms  : 
The  days  of  peace  and  slumberous  calm  are  fled ; 
Those  da3rs,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war, 
When  all  the  fair  Existences  of  heaven 
Came  open-eyed  to  guess  what  we  would  speak  >-* 
That  was  before  our  brows  were  taught  to  frown, 
Before  our  lips  knew  else  but  solemn  sounds; 
That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged  thing, 
Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  be  won. 
And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hyperion, 
Our  brightest  brother,  still  is  undisgraced — 
Hyperion,  lo!  his  radiance  is  here!" 

All  eyes  were  on  Enceladus's  face, 
And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hyperion's  name 
Flew  from  his  lips  up  to  the  vaulted  rocks, 
A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stem : 
Not  savage,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  God 
Wroth  as  himself.    He  look'd  upon  them  all. 
And  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light. 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar  locks 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight  cove. 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  reraain'd, 
Till  suddenly  a  splendor,  like  the  mom, 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps. 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  obUvion, 
And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  dd, 
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And  eveiy  height,  and  every  millen  depth, 

V<Hcele«,  or  boane  with  loud  tonnented  ■traaini : 

And  all  the  everlasting  cataract^ 

And  all  the  headlong  torrenti  far  and  near. 

Mantled  before  in  darkne«  and  huge  thade» 

Now  flaw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 

It  was  HjrperioQ  >-a  granite  peak 

Hit  bright  feet  touch'd,  and  there  he  ftay'd  to  view 

Tlie  miflery  hii  brilliance  had  betiay'd 

To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  iSaeU. 

Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl. 

Regal  his  shape  miyestic,  a  vast  shade 

In  midst  of  hk  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 

Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 

To  one  who  travels  fiom  the  dusking  East : 

Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  that  Memnon^s  harp. 

He  utter'd,  while  his  hands,  contemplative, 

He  prass'd  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 

Despondence  seized  again  the  fiiUen  Gods 

At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day, 

And  many  hid  their  &ces  fiom  die  light : 

But  fierce  Enceladus  sent  forth  his  eyes 

Among  the  brotherhood  ;  and,  at  their  glare, 

Uprose  lapetus,  and  Creiis  too, 

And  Phorcus,  seapbom,  and  together  strode 

To  where  he  towered  on  his  eminence. 

There  those  four  shouted  forth  old  Saturn's  name ; 

Hyperion  fiom  the  peak  loud  answered,  **  Saturn !  *' 

Saturn  sat  near  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 

In  whose  fiice  was  no  joy,  though  all  the  Gods 

Gave  fiom  their  hollow  throats  the  name  of  "  Saturn !" 
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Tmrs  in  alternate  uproar  and  sad  peace, 

Amazed  were  thoae  Titans  utterly. 

O  leave  them.  Muse !  O  leave  them  to  their  woes ! 

For  thou  art  weak  to  sing  such  tumults  dire : 

A  solitaxy  sorrow  best  befits 

Thy  lips,  and  antheming  a  lonely  grief. 

Leave  them,  O  Muse !  for  thou  anon  wilt  fmd 

Many  a  fidlen  old  Divinity 

Wandering  in  vain  about  bewilder'd  shores. 

Meantime  touch  piously  the  Delphic  harp, 

And  not  a  wind  of  heaven  but  will  breathe 

In  aid  sofi  warble  fiom  the  Dorian  flute ; 

For  lo !  'tis  for  the  Father  of  all  vene. 

Flush  every  thing  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 

Let  the  rose  glow  intense  and  warm  the  air, 

And  let  the  cfouds  of  even  and  of  room 

Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o'er  the  hills; 

Let  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil. 

Cold  as  a  bubbling  well ;  let  faint-lippM  shells, 

On  sands,  or  in  great  deeps,  vermilion  turn 

Through  all  their  labyrinths ;  and  let  the  maid 

Blush  keenly,  as  with  some  warm  kias  surprised. 

Chief  isle  of  the  embower'd  Cydades, 

wjoice,  O  Dekw,  with  thine  oUves  green, 

^«d  pophus,  and  lawn-shading  palms,  and  beech, 

An^u '^'^  *®  ^*P^y'  breathes  the  loudest  song, 

Anoii    .   ^  thick,  dark-stemm'd  beneath  the  shade : 

«POMo  u  once  more  the  golden  theme ! 


Where  was  be,  when  the  Giant  of  the  San 
Stood  bright,  amid  the  sonow  of  his  peen  ? 
Tbgether  had  he  left  his  mother  fair 
And  his  twin-sister  sleeping  in  their  bower, 
And  in  the  morning  twilight  wander'd  forth 
Beside  the  osiers  of  a  rivulet, 
FttU  ankle-deep  in  lilies  of  the  vale. 
The  nightingale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  stui 
Were  lingering  in  the  heavens,  vriiile  the  tfanrii 
Began  calm-throated.    Throughout  all  the  ide 
There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave 
Unhaunted  by  the  murmurous  noise  of  waves, 
Though  scarcely  heard  in  many  a  green  recess. 
He  listenM,  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright  tesn 
Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held. 
Thus  with  half-shut  sufiused  eyes  he  stood. 
While  from  beneath  some  cumbrous  bouglis  faari  ^ 
With  solemn  step  on  awful  Goddess  came, 
And  there  was  purport  in  her  looks  for  him, 
Which  he  with  eager  guess  began  to  read 
Perplex'd,  the  while  melodiously  he  said : 
"  How  earnest  thou  over  the  unfooted  sea? 
Or  hath  that  antique  mien  and  robed  fonn 
Moved  in  these  vales  invisible  till  now? 
Sure  I  have  heard  those  vestments  swecpo^o'er 
Tlie  follen  leaves,  when  I  have  sat  akme 
In  cool  mid  forest   Surely  I  have  traced 
The  rustle  of  those  ample  akirls  about 
These  grassy  solitudes,  and  aeen  the  floweis 
lift  up  their  heads,  as  still  the  whisper  psa'd. 
Goddess !  I  have  beheld  those  eyes  before, 
And  their  eternal  calm,  and  all  that  foce, 
Or  I  have  dreamed."—*'  Yes,"  said  the  saprMoe  d»pe 
"  Thou  hast  dream'd  of  me ;  and  awakiiig  up 
Didst  find  a  lyre  all  golden  by  thy  side. 
Whose  strings  touch'd  by  thy  fingeis,  all  (he  virt 
Unwearied  ear  of  the  whole  univene 
Listen'd  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  the  binh 
Of  such  new  tuneful  wonder.   IsH  not  stranse 
That  thou  shouldst  weep,  oo  gifted  f  Tell  iiie,70iith 
What  sorrow  thou  canst  feel ;  for  I  am  lad 
When  thou  doet  ahed  a  tear :  explain  thy  grie£i 
To  one  who  in  this  lonely  isle  hath  been 
The  watcher  of  thy  sleep  and  houn  of  lifr. 
From  the  young  day  when  fixst  thy  inioDt  hand 
PluckM  witless  the  weak  flowen,  till  thine  ana 
Could  bend  that  bow  heroic  to  all  times. 
Show  thy  heart*s  secret  to  on  ancient  Power 
Who  hath  forsaken  old  and  sacred  throoes 
For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  lovelinev  new-bom.'* — ApoUo  then, 
With  sudden  scrutiny  and  gloomless  eyes, 
Thus  answer'd,  while  his  white  melodwui  throat 
Throbb'd  with  the  syllables.—*'  Mnemoayne! 
Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,  I  know  not  how; 
Why  should  I  tell  thee  what  thou  so  well  wert? 
Why  should  I  stijve  to  show  what  from  thy  b> 
Would  come  no  mj-stery  ?  For  me,  dark,  daii» 
And  painful  vile  oblivion  seola  my  ^es : 
I  strive  to  search  wherefore  I  am  so  aad« 
Until  a  melancholy  numbs  my  limbs; 
And  then  upon  the  grass  I  sit,  and  moon, 
like  one  who  once  had  wings. — 0  why  ■hoaW  I 
Feel  cursed  and  thwarted,  when  the  liegelesi  air 
Yields  to  my  step  aspirant  7  udiy  should  I 
SpuAi  the  green  tuif  as  hateful  to  my  foet  ?    . 
Goddess  boiign!  point  forth  some  unknown  im- 
Are  there  not  other  regions  than  thia  isle  f 
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What  are  the  flton  ?  There  is  the  tun,  the  nin ! 

And  the  rooet  patient  bnllianc«  of  thq  moon ! 

And  Stan  by  thousands !  Pbint  me  out  the  way 

To  any  one  particular  beauteous  star. 

And  I  will  flit  into  it  with  my  lyre, 

And  make  its  silvery  splendor  pant  with  bliss. 

I  have  heard  the  cloudy  thunder:  Where  is  power 

Whose  hand,  whose  essence,  what  divinity 

Makes  this  alarm  in  the  elements. 

While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shores 

In  fearless  yet  in  aching  ignorance  ? 

O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddess !  by  thy  harp, 

That  waileth  every  mom  and  eventide. 

Tell  me  why  thus  I  rave,  about  these  groves ! 

Mute  thou  remainest — Mute  ?  yet  I  can  read 

A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  silent  face : 

Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  God  of  me, 

Names,  deeds,  gray  legends,  dire  events,  rebellions, 

Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies. 

Creations,  and  destroyings,  all  at  once 

Pour  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain. 


And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine, 

Or  bright  elinr  peerlesp  I  had  drunk. 

And  so  become  immortal"— Thus  the  God, 

While  his  enkindled  eyes,  with  level  glance 

Beneath  his  white  soft  temples,  stediaat  kept 

Trembling  with  light  upon  Mnemosyne. 

Soon  wild  commotions  shook  him,  aiul  made  flush 

All  the  immortal  fairness  of  his  limbs : 

Most  like  the  struggle  at  the  gate  of  death ; 

Or  liker  still  to  one  who  should  take  leave 

Of  pale  immortal  death,  and  with  a  pang 

As  hot  as  death's  is  chill,  with  fierce  convulse 

Die  into  life :  so  young  Apollo  anguish'd ; 

His  veiy  hair,  his  golden  tresses  famed 

Kept  undulation  round  his  eager  neck. 

During  the  pain,  Mnemosyne  upheld 

Her  arms  as  one  who  prophesied. — At  length 

Apollo  shnek'd ;— and  lo  I  from  all  his  limbs 

Celestial  ♦♦•••♦ 


jWffiicelUineotttf  $oeiti»* 


What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  ? 


DEDICATION. 


TO  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQ. 

Glory  and  loveliness  have  p(u»'d  away ; 

For  if  we  wander  out  in  early  morn, 

No  wreathed  incense  do  wc  see  up))ome 
Into  the  east  to  meet  the  smiling  day  ; 
No  crowd  of  nyroplui  soiV voiced  and  young  and  gay, 

In  woven  baskets  bringing  cars  of  corn, 

Roses,  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  adorn 
The  shrine  of  Flom  in  her  early  May. 
But  there  are  left  delights  as  high  as  these ; 

And  I  shall  ever  bless  my  destiny, 
That  in  a  time  when  under  pleasant  trees 

Pan  is  no  longer  sought,  I  feel  a  free, 
A  leafy  luxury,  seeing  1  could  please, 

With  these  poor  ofle rings,  a  man  like  thee 


Plaees  of  nestling  green  fbr  poets  made. 

Amy  9f  Bxmtik. 

I  STOOD  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill. 

The  air  was  cooling,  and  so  very  still, 

That  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  modest  pride 

Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  curve  aside. 

Their  scanty-leaved,  and  finely-tapering  stems, 

Had  not  yet  lost  their  starry  diadems 

Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  mom. 

The  clouds  were  pure.and  white  as  flocks  new-shorn, 

And  fresh  from  the  clear  brook ;  sweetly  they  slept 

On  the  blue  fields  of  heaven,  and  then  there  crept 


A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves. 

Bom  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves  : 

For  not  the  faintest  motion  could  be  seen 

Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the  green. 

There  was  wide  wandering  for  the  greediest  eye. 

To  peer  about  upon  variety ; 

Far  round  the  horizon's  crystal  air  to  skim. 

And  trace  the  dwindled  edgings  of  its  brim ; 

To  picture  out  the  quunt  and  curious  bending 

Of  a  fresh  woodland  alley  never*ending : 

Or  by  the  bowery  clefts,  and  leafy  shelves. 

Guess  where  the  jaimty  streams  refresh  themselves 

I  gazed  awhile,  and  felt  as  light,  and  free 

As  though  the  fanning  wings  of  Mercury 

Had  play'd  upon  my  heels :  I  was  light-hearted. 

And  many  pleasures  to  my  vision  started ; 

So  I  straightway  began  to  pluck  a  posy 

Of  luxuries  bright,  milky,  soft  and  rosy. 

A  bush  of  May^owen  with  die  bees  about  them ; 
Ah,  sure  no  tasteful  nook  could  be  without  them ; 
And  let  a  lush  laburnum  oversweep  them. 
And  let  long  grtiss  grow  round  the  roots,  to  keep  them 
Moist,  cool  and  green ;  and  shade  the  violets, 
That  they  may  bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets. 

A  filberUhedge  with  wild-brier  overtwined, 
And  clumps  of  woodbine  taking  the  soft  wind 
Upon  their  summer  thrones ;  there  too  should  be 
The  frequent  chequer  of  a  yoimgling  tree, 
That  with  a  score  of  light  green  brethren  shoots 
From  the  quaint  roossineas  of  aged  roots : 
Round  which  is  heard  a  spring-head  of  clear  waters 
Babbling  so  wildly  of  its  lovely  daughten, 
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The  iproading  bluebelk ;  it  may  haply  rooam 
That  mich  fail  cliuten  ahould  be  rudely  lom 
From  their  fiesh  bede,  and  Bcatter'd  tboughtlealy 
By  in&nt  haxkdB,  left  on  the  path  to  die. 

Open  afresh  your  roqnd  of  itairy  iblda, 

Ye  ardent  marigolds! 

Diy  up  the  moisture  fiom  your  golden  lids, 

For  great  Apollo  bids 

That  in  these  days  your  pnises  should  be  sung 

On  many  harps  which  he  has  lately  strung; 

And  when  again  your  dewiness  he  kiasM, 

Tell  him,  I  have  you  in  my  world  of  blisses : 

So  haply  when  I  rove  in  some  far  vale,* 

His  mighty  voice  may  come  upon  the  gale. 


Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight : 

With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o*er  delicate  white. 

And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 

To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

linger  awhile  upon  scnne  bending  planks 

That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks, 

And  watch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doings : 

They  will  be  found  softer  than  ring-dove's  cooings. 

How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend ; 

Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 

To  the  o'erhanging  sallows :  blades  of  grass 

Slowly  across  the  chequer'd  shadows  pass. 

Why  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 

To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 

A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds ; 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads, 

Sta]ring  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams. 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 

Temper'd  vdth  coolness.    How  they  ever  wrestle 

With  their  own  sweet  delight,  and  ever  nestle 

Their  silver  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand  \ 

If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  the  hand. 

That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain ; 

But  turn  your  eye,  and  they  are  there  again. 

The  ripples  seem  right  glad  to  reach  those  cresses, 

And  cool  themselves  among  the  emerald  tresses ; 

The  while  they  cool  themselves,  they  freshness  give, 

And  moisture,  that  the  bowery  green  may  live : 

So  keeping  up  an  interchange  of  favors. 

Like  good  men  in  the  truth  of  their  behavion. 

Sometimes  goldfinches  one  by  one  will  drop 

From  low-hung  branches:  little  space  they  stop; 

But  sip,  and  twitter,  and  their  featheis  sleek; 

Then  oflT  at  onoe,'  as  in  a  wanton  freak : 

Or  perhaps,  to  show  Iheir  black  and  golden  wings. 

Pausing  upon  their  yellow  flutierings. 

Were  I  in  such  a  place,  I  sure  should  pray 

That  naught  less  sweet  might  call  my  thoughts  away. 

Than  the  soft  rustle  of  a  maiden's  gown 

Fanning  away  the  dandelion's  down : 

Than  the  light  music  of  her  nimble  toes 

Patting  against  the  sorrel  as  she  goes. 

How  she  wx>uld  start,  and  blush,  thus  to  be  caught 

Playing  in  all  her  innocence  of  thought  I 

O  let  me  lead  her  gently  o'er  the  brook. 

Watch  her  half-smiling  lips  and  downward  look ; 

O  let  me  for  one  moment  touch  her  wrist ; 

Let  me  one  moment  to  her  breathing  list ; 

And  as  she  leaves  me  may  she  often  turn 

Her  fair  eyes  looking  fluough  her  locks  anbum. 


What  next  ?  A  toft  of  evening  primroses. 
O'er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  doaes; 
O'er  which  it  ^ell  might  take  a  plesssnt  sleep, 
But  that  'tis  ever  starded  by  the  leap 
Of  buds  into  ripe  floweis ;  or  by  the  flitting 
Of  diverse  moUis,  that  aye  their  rest  are  qaiitfng; 
Or  by  the  moon  lifting  her  silver  rim 
Above  a  cloud,  and  with  a  gradual  swim 
Coming  into  the  blue  with  all  her  light 
O  Maket  of  sweet  poets .'  dear  delight 
Of  this  fair  world  and  all  its  gentle  liven; 
Spangler  of  clouds,  halo  of  crystal  rirerB, 
Mingler  with  leaves,  and  dew  and  tumbling  i 
Closer  of  lovely  eyes  to  lovely  dreams, 
Lover  of  loneliness,  and  wandering. 
Of  upcast  eye,  and  tender  pondering! 
Thee  must  I  praise  above  all  other  glories 
That  smile  us  on  to  tell  delightful  stories. 
For  what  has  made  the  sage  or  poet  write 
But  the  foir  paradise  of  Nature's  light  f 
In  the  calm  grandeur  of  a  sober  liae. 
We  see  the  waving  of  the  mountain  pine ; 
And  when  a  tale  is  beautifully  staid. 
We  feel  the  safety  of  a  hawthorn  glede : 
When  it  is  moving  on  luxurioiu  wings. 
The  soul  is  lost  in  pleasant  smotheiings: 
Fair  dewy  roses  brtuh  against  our  faces. 
And  flowering  laurels  spring  from  diamood 
O'er-head  we  see  the  jasmine  and  sweet-brier, 
And  bloomy  grapes  laughing  from  greeo  sltire; 
While  at  our  feet,  the  voice  of  crystal  bobbles 
Charms  us  at  once  away  from  all  our  trouUes : 
So  that  we  feel  uplifted  from  the  woM, 
Walking  upon  the  white  clouds  wreathed  and  colU 
So  felt  he,  who  tint  told  how  Psyche  went 
On  the  smooth  wind  to  realms  of  woodennent ; 
What  Pfeyche  felt,  and  Love,  when  their  fall  lips 
First  touch'd ;  what  amorous  and  fondling  nips 
They  gave  each  other's  cheeks ;  v^ith  all  their  flgbs. 
And  how  they  kist  each  other's  tremulotts  eyes: 
The  silver  lamp. — ^the  ravishment — the  wonder,— 
The  darkness — loneliness, — the  fearful  thnnder: 
Their  woes  gone  by,  and  both  to  heaven  up-flovn> 
To  bow  for  gratitude  before  Jove's  dutne. 
So  did  he  feel,  who  puU'd  the  boughs  aside, 
That  we  might  look  into  a  forest  wide, 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fauns,  and  Dryades 
Coming  with  softest  rustle  through  the  trees; 
And  garlands  woven,  of  flowers  wild  and  sweet, 
Upheld  on  ivory  wrists,  or  sporting  feet : 
Telling  us  how  fair  trembling  Syrinx  fled 

^Arcadian  Pan,  with  such  a  fearful  dread. 

^Poor  nymph, — poor  Pan, — ^how  he  did  weep,  to  find 
Naught  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  the.  wind 
Along  the  reedy  stream ;  a  half^heard  stnio. 
Full  of  sweet  desolation — balmy  pain. 


What  first  inspired  a  bard  of  old  to  sing 
Narcissus  pining  o'er  the  untainted  spring  ? 
In  some  delicious  ramble,  he  had  foimd 
A  little  space,  with  boughs  all  wt>ven  rottod: 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  clearer  pod 
Than  e'er  reflected  in  its  pleasant  cool 
The  blue  sky,  here  and  there  serenely  peepini 
Through  tendril  wreaths  fiintastically  cnepiAg- 
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Ln<l  on  the  bonk  a  lonely  flower  he  ipied, 
L  meek  and  forlorn  flower,  with  naught  of  pride, 
>rooptng  its  beauty  o'er  the  watery  clearaen, 
r*o  -woo  its  owp  sad  iiaage  into  nearaeai : 
^eai*  to  light  Zephyrus,  it  would  not  move ; 
^ut  still  would  Mem  to  droop,  to  pine,  to  love. 
^  ^vhile  the  poet  stood  in  this  sweet  spot, 
^onle  fainter  gleaming*  o'er  his  fancy  shot ; 
Sor  iwas  it  long  ere  he  had  told  the  tale 
Jf  yonog  NardsBQS,  and  sad  Echo's  bole. 

Where  had  he  been,  from  whose  warm  head  oat-flew 

Fhat  sweetest  of  all  songs,  that  ever  new, 

Fhat  aye  refreshing,  pure  deliciousneis. 

Coming  ever  to  bless 

The  wranderer  by  moonlight?  to  him  bringing 

Shapes  from  the  invisible  world,  unearthly  singing 

From  out  the  middle  air,  horn  flowery  nestl^ 

And  from  the  pillowy  silkiness  that  rests 

Full  in  the  speculation  of  the  stars. 

Ah !  surely  he  had  burst  our  mortal  ban ; 

Into  some  wondrous  region  he  had  gone. 

To  search  for  thee,  divine  Endymion! 

He  was  a  Poet,  sure  a  lover  too. 
Who  stood  on  Latmus*  top^  what  time  there  blew 
Soft  breezes  from  the  myrtle  vale  below ; 
And  brought,  in  faintness  solemn,  sweet,  and  slow, 
A  hymn  ircMn  Dian's  temple ;  while  upsweUing. 
The  incense  went  to  her  own  starry  dwelHng. 
But  though  hnr  face  was  clear  as  infant's  eyes. 
Though  she  stood  smiling  o'er  the  sacrifice. 
The  poet  wept  at  her  so  piteous  fate. 
Wept  that  such  beauty  should  be  desolate : 
So  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he  viron, 
And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 

Queen  of  the  wide  air ;  thou  most  lovely  queen 
Of  all  the  brightness  that  mine  eyes  have  seen ! 
As  thou  exceedest  all  things  in  thy  shine. 
So  eveiy  tale,  does  this  sweet  tale  of  thine. 
O  for  three  words  of  honey,  that  I  might 
Tell  but  one  wonder  of  thy  bridal  night! 

Where  distant  ships  do  seem  to  show  their  keels, 
Phcebus  awhOe  deUy'd  his  mighty  wheels. 
And  tum'd  to  smile  upon  thy  banhful  eyes, 
Kre  he  his  unseen  pomp  would  solemnize. 
The  evening  weather  was  so  bright,  and  clear, 
That  men  of  health  were  of  unusual  cheer ; 
Stepping  like  Homer  at  the  trumpet's  call. 
Or  young  Apollo  on  the  pedestal  : 
And  lovely  women  were  as  fair  and  warm. 
As  Venus  looking  sideways  in  alarm. 
The  breezM  were  ethereal,  and  pure. 
And  crept  through  half-closed  lattices  to  cure 
The  languid  sick ;  it  cool'd  their  fever'd  sleep. 
And  soothed  them  into  slumbers  full  and  deep. 
Soon  they  awoke  clear-eyed :  nor  burnt  with  thirst- 
ing. 
Nor  with  hot  fingers,  nor  with  temples  bursting : 
And  springing  up,  they  met  the  wond'ring  sight 
Of  their  dear  friends,  nigh  foolish  with  delight ; 
Who  ieel  their  arms,  and  breasti,  and  kiss,  and  stare. 
And  on  their  placid  foreheads  part  the  hair. 
Young  men  and  maidens  at  each  other  gazed. 
With  hands  hekl  back,  and  moiionlesi,  amaxed 


To  see  the  brightness  in  each  other's  eyes; 
And  so  they  stood,  fill'd  with  a  sweet  sorpiise, 
Until  their  tongues  were  loosed  in  poesy. 
Therefore  no  lover  did  of  anguish  die : 
But  the  sofl  numbers,  in  that  moment  spoken. 
Made  silken  ties,  that  never  may  be  broken. 
Cynthia !  I  cannot  tell  the  greater  blisses 
That  fblbw'd  thine,  and  thy  dear  shepherd's 
Was  there  a  poet  bom  ? — ^But  now  no  mote — 
My  wandering  spirit  must  no  ftirther  soar. 


SPECIMEN  OF  AN  INDUCTION  TO  A  POEM. 

Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 

For  large  white  plumes  are  dancing  in  mine  eye. 

Not  like  the  formal  crest  of  latter  days. 

But  bending  in  a  thousand  graceful  ways ; 

So  graceful,  that  it- seems  no  mortal  hand. 

Or  e'en  the  touch  of  Archimago's  wand. 

Could  charm  them  into  such  an  attitude. 

We  must  think  rather,  that  in  pbiyful  mood» 

Some  mountain  breeze  had  tum'd  iti  chief  delight 

To  show  this  wonder  of  its  gentle  might 

Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 

For  while  I  muse,  the  lance  points  slantingly 

Athwart  the  morning  air :  some  lady  sweet. 

Who  cannot  feel  for  cold  her  tender  feet. 

From  the  worn  top  of  some  old  battlement 

Hails  it  with  tears,  her  stout  defender  sent ; 

And  from  her  own  pure  self  no  joy  dissembling. 

Wraps  round  her  ample  robe  with  happy  trembling. 

Sometimes  when  the  good  knight  his  rest  could  take. 

It  is  Inflected,  clearly,  in  a  lake. 

With  tlie  young  ashen  boughs,  'gainst  which  it  rests. 

And  th'  half-seen  mossiness  of  linnets'  nesUb 

Ah !  shall  I  ever  tell  its  cruelty. 

When  the  fire  flashes  from  a  warrior's  eye. 

And  his  tremendous  hand  is  grasping  it. 

And  his  dark  brow  for  very  wrath  is  knit  ? 

Or  when  his  spirit,  with  more  calm  intent. 

Leaps  to  the  honors  of  a  tounuiment. 

And  makes  the  gazera  round  about  the  ring 

Smre  at  the  grandeur  of  the  balancing  ? 

No,  no !  this  is  far  off.* — then  how  shidl  I 

Revive  the  dying  tones  of  minstrelsy, 

Which  linger  yet  about  long  Gothic  arches. 

In  dark-green  ivy,  and  among  wild  larches  ? 

How  sing  the  splendor  of  the  revelries. 

When  butts  of  wine  are  drank  off  to  the  lees  ? 

And  that  bright  lance,  against  the  fretted  wall. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  stately  banneral,  - 

Is  slung  with  shining  cuirass,  sword,  and  shield  ? 

Where  ye  may  see  a  spur  in  bloody  fleld, 

Ligh^footed  damsels  move  with  gentle  paces 

Round  the  wide  hall,  and  show  their  happy  &ces ; 

Or  stand  in  courtly  talk  by  fives  and  sevens, 

like  those  fair  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  heaveos. 

Yet  must  I  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry : 

Or  wherefore  comes  that  knight  so  proudly  by  ? 

Wherefore  more  proudly  does  the  gentle  knight 

Rein  in  the  swelling  of  his  ample  might  ? 

Spenser !  thy  brows  are  arehed,  open,  kind, 

^id  come  like  a  clear  sunrise  to  my  mind ; 

And  always  does  my  heart  with  pleasure  daooe. 

When  I  think  on  thy  noble  countenance : 
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Where  never  3ret  wwi  lught  more  earthly  seen 

Than  the  pure  freshneai  of  thy  laurek  green. 

Therefore,  great  bard,  I  not  so  fearfully 

Call  on  thy  gentle  ipirit  to  hover  nigh 

My  daring  steps :  or  if  thy  tender  care. 

Thus  startled  unaware. 

Be  jealpus  that  the  foot  of  other  wight 

Should  madly  follow  that  bright  path  of  light 

Traced  by  thy  loved  Libertas ;  he  will  speak. 

And  tell  thee  that  my  prayer  is  very  meek ; 

That  I  will  folk>w  with  due  reverence, 

And  start  with  awe  at  mine  own  strange  pretence. 

Him  thou  wilt  hear ;  so  I  will  rest  in  hope 

To  see  wide  plains,  fair  trees,  and  lawny  slope ; 

The  mom,  the  eve.  the  light,  the  shade,  the  flowers ; 

Clear  streams,  smooth  lakes,  and  overlooking  towers. 


CALIDORE. 

A  FXAGMENT. 

YouNO  Calidore  is  paddling  o'er  the  lake ; 

His  healthful  spirit  eager  and  awake 

To  feel  the  beauty  of  a  silent  eve, 

Which  seem'd  full  loth  this  happy  world  to  leave. 

The  light  dwelt  o'er  the  scene  so  lingehngly. 

He  bares  his  forehead  to  the  cool  blue  sky, 

And  smiles  at  the  far  clearness  all  around. 

Until  his  heart  is  well-nigh  over-wound. 

And  turns  for  calmness  to  the  pleasant  green 

Of  easy  slopes,  and  shadowy  trees  that  lean 

So  elegantly  o'er  the  waters'  brim 

And  show  their  blossoms  triip. 

Scarce  can  his  clear  and  nimble  eye-sight  follow 

The  freaks,  aiMl  darlings  of  the  black-wing*d  swallow, 

Delighting  much,  to  see  it  half  at  rest. 

Dip  so  refreshingly  its  wings  and  breast 

'Gainst  the  smooth  surface,  and  to  mark  anon, 

The  widening  cirelee  into  nothing  gone. 

And  now  the  sharp  keel  of  his  little  Iwat 
Comes  up  with  ripple  and  with  easy  float, 
And  glides  into  a  bed  of  water-lilies : 
Broad-leaved  are  they,  and  their  white  canofHee 
Are  upward  tum'd  to  catch  the  heaven's  dew. 
Near  to  a  little  island's  point  they  grew ; 
Whence  Calidore  might  have  the  goodliest  view 
Of  this  sweet  spot  of  earth.    The  bowery  shore 
Went  off  in  gentle  windings  to  the  hoar 
And  ligh^blue  mountains :  but  no  breathing  man 
With  a  warm  heart,  and  eye  prepared  to  scan 
Nature's  clear  beauty,  could  pass  lightly  by 
Objects  that  look'd  out  so  invitingly 
On  either  side.    These,  gentle  Calidore 
Greeted,  as  he  had  known  them  long  before. 

The  sidelong  view  of  swelling  leaflness. 
Which  the  glad  setting  sun  in  gold  doth  dress. 
Whence,  ever  and  anon,  the  joy  outsprings. 
And  scales  upcm  the  beauty  of  its  wings. 

The  lonely  turret,  shatter'd,  and  outworn. 
Stands  venerably  proud ;  too  proud  to  mourn 
lis  long-lost  grandeur :  fir-trees  grow  around, 
Aye  dropping  their  hard  fruit  upon  the  ground. 


The  little  chapel,  with  the  cross  above 
Upholding  wreaths  of  ivy ;  the  white  dove, 
That  on  the  windows  s|veads  his  ieathets  light, 
And  seems  fiom  purple  clouds  to  wing  its  flight 

Green-tufVed  islands  casting  their  soft  shada 
Acnm  the  lake ;  sequeater'd  leafy  glades. 
That  through  the  dimness  of  their  twilight  ^mw 
Large  dock-leaves,  spiral  foxgloves,  or  the  gbw 
Of  the  wild  cat's-eyes,  or  the  silvery  stems 
Of  delicate  birch-trees,  or  long  graaa  which  hen 
A  liule  brook.    The  youth  had  long  been  viewisg 
These  pleasant  things,  and  heaven  was  bedewing. 
The  mounUiin  flowers,  when  his  glad  semes  au^t 
A  trumpet's  silver  voice.     Ah !  it  was  fiaught 
With  many  joys  for  him :  the  warder's  ken 
Had  found  white  coursen  prancing  in  the  gleo: 
Friends  very  dear  to  hiAi  he  soon  will  see ; 
So  pushes  off  his  boat  most  eagerly. 
And  soon  upon  the  lake  he  skims  along. 
Deaf  to  the  nightingale's  lint  under-soog; 
Nor  minds  he  the  whito  swans  that  dream  so  tweetty: 
His  spirit  flies  before  him  ao  completely. 
And  now  he  turns  a  jutting  point  of  land, 
Whence  may  be  seen  the  castle  gloomy  and  gnod . 
Nor  will  a  bee  bu2z  round  two  swelling  pesdw^ 
Before  the  point  of  his  light  shallop  reaches 
Those  marble  steps  that  through  the  water  dip: 
Now  over  them  he  goes  with  hasty  trip, 
And  scarcely  stays  to  ope  the  folding-doon: 
Anon  he  leaps  along  the  oaken  floors 
Of  haUs  and  corridors. 


Delicwufl  sounds !  those  little  bright-eyed  Ihiogi 
That  float  about  the  air  on  azure  wings. 
Had  been  leas  heartfelt  by  him  than  the  dang 
Of  clattering  hoofs ;  into  the  court  he  sprang, 
Just  as  two  noble  steeds,  and  palfreys  twain. 
Were  slanting  out  their  necks  with  knsen'd  rein; 
While  from  beneath  the  threatening  porlcalbs 
They  brought  their  happy  burthens.   Whst  s  be 
What  gentle  squeeze  he  gave  each  lady's  hand ! 
How  tremblingly  their  delicate  ankles  spann'd! 
Into  how  sweet  a  trance  his  soul  was  gone. 
While  whisperings  of  aifoction 
Made  him  delay  to  let  their  tender  feet 
Come  to  the  earth ;  with  an  incline  so  sweet 
From  their  low  palfreys  o'er  his  neck  tbey  beni: 
And  whether  there  were  tears  of  languishment. 
Or  that  the  evening  dew  hod  pearl'd  their  treaei, 
He  foels  a  moisture  on  his  cheek,  and  bleaes 
With  lips  that  tremble,  and  wiA  glisnsing  eye> 
All  the  soft  luxury 

That  nestled  in  his  arms.    A  dimpled  hand. 
Fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  fairy  land. 
Hung  from  his  shoulder  like  the  drooping  flowers 
Of  whitest  Cassia,  fresh  from  summer  showeff : 
And  this  he  fondled  with  his  happy  cheek, 
As  if  for  joy  he  would  no  further  seek: 
When  the  kind  voice  of  good  Sir  Cierimood 
Came  to  his  ear,  like  something  fiom  beyond 
His  present  being :  so  he  gently  drew 
His  warm  arms,  thrilling  now  with  pulsas  '**\ 
From  their  sweet  thrall,  and  forward  gently  bend»g. 
Thank'd  heaven  that  bia  joy  was  neveMwto«« 
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While  'gainit  hui  forehead  he  devoutly  preas'd 
A  hand  Heaven  made  to  niocor  the  diatraa'd ; 
A  hand  that  from  the  world'i  bleak  promontoiy 
Had  lifted  Calidore  for  deeds  of  Glory. 

Amid  the  pages,  and  the  torches'  glare. 

There  stood  a  knight,  patting  the  flowing  hair 

Of  his  proud  horse's  mane :  he  was  withal 

A  man  of  elegance,  and  stature  tall : 

So  that  the  waving  of  his  plumes  would  be 

High  as  the  berries  of  a  wild-ash  tree, 

Or  as  the  winged  cap  of  Mercury. 

His  armor  was  so  dexterously  wrought 

In  shape,  that  sure  no  living  man  had  thought 

It  hard,  and  heavy  steel :  but  that  indeed 

It  was  some  glorious  form,  some  splendid  weed, 

In  which  a  spirit  new  come  from  the  skies 

Might  live,  and  show  itself  to  human  eyes. 

T  is  the  for-fomed,  the  brave  Sir  Gondibert, 

Said  the  good  man  to  Calidore  alert ; 

While  the  young  warrior  with  a  step  of  grace 

Came  up, — a  courtly  smile  upon  his  face, 

And  mailed  hand  held  out,  ready  to  greet 

The  laige^yed  wonder,  and  ambitious  heat 

Of  the  aspiring  boy ;  who,  as  he  led 

Those  smiling  ladies,  often  tum'd  his  head 

To  admire  the  visor  arch'd  so  gracefully 

Over  a  knightly  brow ;  while  they  went  by 

The  lamps  that  from  the  high-roord  walls  were 

pendent. 
And  gave  the  steel  a  shining  quite  transcendent 

Soon  in  a  pleasant  chamber  they  are  seated. 

The  sweetrlipp'd  ladies  have  already  greeted 

All  the  green  leaves  that  round  the  window  clamber. 

To  show  their  purple  stars,  and  bells  of  amber. 

Sir  Gondibert  has  dofiPd  his  shining  steel, 

Oladdening  in  the  free  and  airy  feel 

Of  a  light  mantle;  and  while  Clerimond 

Is  looking  round  about  him  with  a  fimd 

And  iJadd  eye,  young  Calidore  is  burning 

To  hear  of  Imightly  deeds,  and  gallant  spuming 

Of  all  unworthLaeai ;  and  how  the  strong  of  arm 

Kept  off  dismay,  and  terror,  and  alarm 

Fran  lovely  woman :  while  brimful  of  this. 

He  gave  each  damsel's  hand  so  warm  a  Ion, 

And  had  such  manly  ardor  in  his  eye. 

That  each  at  other  look'd  half-staringly : 

And  then  their  features  started  into  smiles, 

"Sweet  as  blue  heavens  o'er  enchanted  isles. 

Soflly  the  breezes  from  the  forest  came, 
SofUy  they  blew  aside  the  taper's  flame ; 
Clear  was  the  aong  from  Philomel's  far  bower ; 
Orateful  the  incense  from  the  lime-tree  flower ; 
Mysterious,  wild,  the  for-heard  trumpet's  tone ; 
Lovely  the  moon  in  ether,  all  alone : 
Sweet  too  the  converse  of  these  happy  mortahi, 
As  that  of  busy  spirits  when  the  portals 
Are  closing  in  the  West ;  or  that  sofl  humming 
We  hear  around  when  Hesperus  is  coming. 
Sweet  be  their  sleep.    ****** 


Nor  bsten  to  accents,  that  almost  adoring, 
Bleai  Cynthia's  fiice,  the  enthusiast's  friend : 

Yet  over  the  steep,  whence  the  mounfein-etream  msheSf 
With  you,  kindest  friends,  in  idea  I  rove ; 

Mark  the  clear  tumbling  ciystal,  ita  passionate  gushes. 
Its  spray  that  the  wild-flower  kindly  bedews. 

Why  linger  ye  so,  the  wild  labyrinth  strolling  t 
Why  breathless,  unable  your  bliss  to  declare  t 

Ah !  you  list  to  the  nightingale's  tender  condoling. 
Responsive  to  sylphs,  in  the  moonbeamy  air. 

T  is  mora,  and  the  flowers  with  dew  are  yet  drooping, 
I  see  you  are  treading  the  verge  of  the  sea : 

And  now !  ah,  I  see  it — ^you  just  now  are  stooping 
To  pick  up  the  keepsake  intended  for  me. 

If  a  cherub,  on  pinions  of  silver  descending, 

Had  brought  me  a  gem  from  the  fretwork  of  Heaven ; 

And  smiles  with  his  star-cheering  voice  sweetly  blend- 
ing, 
The  blessings  of  Tighe  had  melodiously  given ; 

It  had  not  created  a  warmer  emotion 
Than  the  present,  fair  nymphs,  I  was  bleat  with 
from  you ; 
Than  the  shell,  from  the  bright  golden  sands  of  the 
ocean. 
Which  the  emerald  waves  at  your  feet  gladly  threw. 

For,  indeed,  'tis  a  sweet  and  peculiar  pleasure 
(And  blissful  is  he  who  such  happineas  finds). 

To  possess  but  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leisure 
In  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial  minds. 


TO  SOME  LADIES 


ON  RECEIVINO  A  CURIOUS  SHXU* 

What  though,  while  the  wonders  of  nature  explorinSi 
I  canaoC  your  light  mazy  footsteps  attend  ,- 


ON  BECEIVINO  A  COPT  OF  VERSES  FROM  THE 
SAME  LADIES. 

Hast  thou  from  the  caves  of  Golconda,  a  gem 
Pure  as  the  ice-drop  that  froze  on  the  mountains  f 

Bright  as  the  humming-bird's  green  diadem. 

When  it  flutters  in  sunbeams  that  shine  through  a 
fountain? 

Hast  thou  a  goblet  for  dark  sparkling  wine  7 
That  goblet  right  heavy,  and  massy,  and  gold  ? 

And  splendidly  mark'd  with  the  story  divine 
Of  Armida  the  fair,  and  Rinaldo  the  bold  f 

Hast  thou  a  steed  with  a  mane  richly  flowing  f 
Hast  thou  a  sword  that  thine  enemy's  smart  is  ? 

Hast  thou  a  trumpet  rich  melodies  blowing? 

And  wear'st  thou  the  shield  of  the  fomed  Brito* 
martis? 

What  is  it  that  hangs  from  thy  shoulder  so  brave, 
Embroider'd  with  many  a  spring-peering  flower  ? 

b  it  a  scarf  that  thy  fair  lady  gave  ? 

And  hastest  thou  now  to  diat  fair  lady's  bower  t 

Ah !  courteous  Sir  Knight,  with  large  joy  thou  art 
crown'd ; 
Full  many  the  glories  that  brighten  thy  youth ! 
I  will  tell  thee  my  blisses,  which  richly  abound 
I     In  magical  powers  to  bless  and  to  soothe. 
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Oa  thk  scroll  thou  seeit  written  in  cfaarecten  Air 
A  sunbeaming  tale  of  a  wreath,  and  a  chain : 

And,  warrior,  it  nurtures  the  pooperty  rare 
Of  charming  my  mind  irom  the  trammela  of  pain. 

This  canopy  mark :  *tia  the  work  of  a  lay ; 

Beneath  iti  rich  shade  did  King  Oberon  languish, 
When  lovely  Titania  was  tar,  far  away, 

And  cruelty  left  him  to  sorrow  and  anguiidu 

There,  oft  would  he  bring  from  his  soft-sighing  lute 
Wild  strains,  to  which,  spell-bound,  the  nightin- 
gales listen*d ! 
The  wondering  spirits  of  Heaven  were  mute. 
And  tears  'raong  the  dew4rops  of  morning  oft 
glisten'd. 

In  this  little  dome,  all  those  melodies  strange, 
Soft,  plaintive,  and  melting,  fc*  ever  will  sigh ; 

Nor  e'er  will  the  notes  from  their  tenderness  change. 
Nor  e'er  will  the  music  of  Oberon  die. 

So  when  I  am  in  a  voluptuous  vein, 

I  pillow  my  head  on  the  sweets  of  the  rose. 

And  list  to  the  tale  of  the  wreath,  and  the  chain. 
Till  ill  echoes  depart;  then  I  sink  to  repose. 

\ 
Adieu !  valiai^  Eric !  with  joy  thou  art  crown'd, 

Full  many  the  glories  that  brighten  thy  youth, 
I  loo  have  my  blisses,  which  richly  abound 

In  magical  powers  to  bless  and  to  soothe. 


TO 


Hadbt  thou  lived  in  days  of  old, 

O  what  wonders  had  been  told 

Of  thy  lively  countenance. 

And  ihy  humid  eyes  that  dance. 

In  the  midst  of  their  own  brightnesi^ 

In  the  very  iane  of  lightness; 

Over  which  thine  eyebrows,  leaning. 

Picture  out  each  lovely  meaning ! 

In  a  dainty  bend  they  lie, 

like  to  streaks  across  the  sky. 

Or  the  feathers  from  a  crow. 

Fallen  on  a  bed  of  snow. 

Of  thy  dark  hair,  that  extends 

Into  many  graceful  bends : 

As  the  leaves  of  hellebore 

Turn  to  whence  they  sprung  before. 

And  behind  each  ample  curl 

Peeps  the  richness  of  a  pearl. 

Downward  too  flows  many  a  trsM 

With  a  glossy  waviness, 

Full,  and  round  like  globes  that  rise 

From  the  cenSer  to  the  skies 

Through  sunny  air.    Add  too,  the  sweetness 

Of  thy  honey'd  voice ;  the  neatness 

Of  thine  ankle  lightly  tum'd : 

With  those  beauties  scarce  discem'd. 

Kept  with  such  sweet  privacy. 

That  they  seldom  meet  the  eye 

Of  the  little  Loves  that  fly 

Round  about  with  eager  pry. 

Saving  when  virith  freshening  lave, 

llum  dipp'st  them  in  the  taintless  wave ; 


like  twin  waler-IiUes,  bom 

In  the  ooolneai  of  the  mom. 

O,  if  thou  hadst  breathed  then. 

Now  the  Muses  had  been  ten. 

CouUst  thou  vrish  for  lineage  higher 

Than  twin-sister  of  Thalia  t 

At  least  fi>r  ever,  evennore 

WiU  I  caU  the  Graces  firar, 

Hadst  thou  lived  when  chivalry 

lifted  up  her  lance  on  high. 

Toll  me  what  thou  wouldst  have  beenf 

Ah !  I  see  the  silver  sheen 

Of  thy  broider'd  floating  vest 

Cov'ring  half  thine  ivory  breast: 

Which,  O  Heavens!  I  should  see. 

But  that  cruel  Destiny 

Has  placed  a  golden  cuintfi  theie. 

Keeping  secret  what  is  fur, 

like  sonbeann  in  a  cloudlet  nested. 

Thy  locks  in  knightly  casque  are  rarted: 

O^er  which  bend  four  milky  plumes, 

like  the  gentle  lily's  Uooms 

Springing  from  a  costly  vase. 

See  with  what  a  stately  pace 

Comes  thine  alabaster  steed; 

Servant  of  heroic  deed ! 

O'er  his  loins,  his  trappings  glow 

Like  the  northern  lights  on  snow. 

Mount  his  beck !  thy  awoid  unthf  *^ ! 

Sign  of  the  enchanter's  death ; 

Bane  of  every  wicked  spell ; 

Silencer  of  dragon's  yell. 

Alas!  thou  this  wilt  never  do: 

Thou  art  an  enchantress  too, 

And  wilt  surely  never  spill 

Blood  of  those  whose  eym  can  kill 


TO  HOPE. 


Whin  by  my  solitary  hearth  I  sit, 

And  hateful  thoughts  enwrap  my  sool  in  gkion ; 
When  no  fair  dreams  before  my  "  mind's  eft"  dit. 

And  the  bare  heath  of  life  presenH  no  blnn; 
Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed, 
And  wave  thy  silver  ptnioDs  o'er  my  bead. 

Whene'er  I  wander,  at  the  &U  of  night,     ^ 
Where  woven  boughs  ahut  out  tlw  moon's  taigu 
ray. 

Should  sad  Despondency  my  muau*  fng^ 
And  frown,  to  drive  fair  Cheefromess  ai*^. 

Peep  with  the  moonbeams  through  the  leafy  mi 

And  keep  that  fiend  Despondence  Su  aknC 

Should  Disappointment,  parent  of  Despair, 
Strive  for  her  son  to  seiie  my  caselesB  heart 

When,  like  a  cloud,  he  sits  upon  the  air. 
Preparing  on  his  spell-bound  piey  to  dsrt: 

Chase  him  aviuy,  sweet  Hope,  vritb  visage  biip^ 

And  fiight  him,  as  the  morning  (irighleDi  *vht' 

Whene'er  the  fiite  of  those  I  hold  most  dear 
Tells  to  my  painful  breast  a  tale  of  sonow, 

O  bright«yed  Hope,  my  morbid  fancy  cheer; 
Let  me  awhile  thy  sweetest  oomforti  bonow : 

Thy  heaven-bom  radiance  around  me  sked* 

And  wave  thy  silver  pimooa  o'er  my  head! 
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Should  e'er  unliappy  love  my  boioin  pain. 
From  cruel  pvente,  or  relendea  fidr, 

O  let  me  think  it  ia  not  quite  in  vain 
To  ngh  out  tonneli  to  the  midnight  air! 

Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  ifaed. 

And  wave  thy  alver  pinioni  o'er  my  head. 

Ed  the  long  viita  of  the  yean  to  roll. 
Let  me  not  see  our  country '■  honor  fiule! 

O  let  me  aee  our  land  retain  her  soul ! 

Her  pride,  her  freedom ;  and  not  ijreedom's  ihade. 

From  thy  bright  eyes  unucual  brightnea  shed — 

Beneath  thy  pinions  canopy  my  head ! 

Let  me  not  see  the  patriot's  high  bequest, 
Graat  liberty!  how  great  in  plain  attire! 

With  the  base  purple  of  a  court  oppress'd. 
Bowing  her  head*  and  ready  to  expire : 

But  let  me  see  thee  stoop  from  Heaven  on  wings 

That  fill  the  skies  with  diver  glitterings! 

And  as,  in  sparkling  mi^sty,  a  star 

Gilds  the  bright  summit  of  some  gloomy  cloud ; 
Brightening  the  half-veil'd  ftce  of  heaven  aiar : 

So^  when  dark  thoughts  my  boding  spirit  shroud. 
Sweet  Hope !  celestial  influence  round  me  shed. 
Waving  thy  sflver  pinioos  o'er  my  head. 

fUmory,  1815. 


IMITATEON  OF  SPENSER. 

Now  Moniing  from  her  orient  chamber  came. 
And  her  fiiat  ibotsiep  touch'd  a  verdanf  hill : 

"   Crovirning  its  lawny  crest  with  amber  flame, 
SUvering  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill ; 
Which,  pure  from  mossy  beds,  did  down  distil. 
And,  aifler  parting  beds  of  simple  flowers, 
By  many  streams  a  httle  lake  did  fill. 
Which  round  its  maige  reflected  woven  bowen, 

And,  in  its  middle  space,  a  sky  diat  never  lowem 

There  the  kingfisher  saw  his  plumage  bright. 
Vying  vrith  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below ; 
Whose  silken  fins'  and  golden  scales'  light 
Cast  upward,  through  the  waves,  a  ruby  glow: 
There  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched  snow. 
And  oar'd  himself  along  with  majesty ; 
Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes ;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Aiiic's  ebony. 
And  on  his  back  a  iky  reclined  voluptuously. 

Ah!  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an  isle 
That  in  diat  fairest  hike  had  placed  been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  grief  beguile ; 
Or  rob  finm  aged  Lear  his  bitter  teen : 
For  sure  so  fthr  a  place  was  never  seen 
Of  all  that  ever  charm'd  romantic  eye: 
It  seem'd  an  emerald  in  the  silver  sheen 
Of  the  bright  vraters  {  or  as  when  on  high, 
Through  chrnds  of  fleecy  white,  laughs  the  cerulean 
sky. 

And  all  around  it  dipp'd  luxuriously 
Sbpings  of  verdure  through  the  glossy  tide. 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity. 
Rippled  delighted  up  the  flowery  side;     . 
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As  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  tears  it  tried. 
Which  fdl  profusely  from  the  rose*tree  stem! 
Haply  it  was  the  workings  of  its  pside. 
In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  gem 
Outvying  all  the  buds  in  Floret  diadem. 


Woman  !  when  I  behold  thee  flippant,  vam, 

Inconstant,  childish,  proud,  and  full  of  fanoias ; 

Without  that  modest  softening  that  enhances 
The  downcast  eye.  repentant  of  the  pain 
That  its  mild  light  freates  to  heal  again ; 

E'en  then,  elate,  my  spirit  leaps  and  prance^ 

E'en  then  my  soul  with  exultation  dances 
For  that  to  love,  so  long,  I've  dormant  lain : 
But  when  I  see  thee  meek,  and  kind,  and  tendei 

Heavens !  how  desperately  do  I  adore 
Thy  winning  graces ; — ^to  be  thy  defender 

I  hotly  bum — to  be  a  Calidore — 
A  very  Red-Cross  Knight — a  stout  Leander— 

Might  I  be  loved  by  thee  Hke  these  of  yore. 

light  feet,  dark  violet  eyes,  and  parted  hair ; 

Soft  dimpled  hands,  white  neck,  and  creamy  breast ; 

Are  things  on  which  the  dazzled  senses  rest 
Till  the  fimd,  fixed  eyes,  forget  they  stare. 
From  such  fine  jnctures.  Heavens !  I  cannot  dare 

To  turn  my  admiration,  though  iinpnaiosi'd 

They  be  of  what  is  worthy, — though  not  drest 
In  lovely  modesty,  and  virtues  rare. 
Tet  these  I  leave  as  dioughtleas  as  a  lark  ; 

These  lures  I  straight  forget^— e'en  era  I  dine^ 
Or  thrice  my  palate  moisten :  but  when  I  mark 

Such  charms  with  mild  intelligences  shine. 
My  ear  Is  open  like  a  greedy  shark. 

To  catch  the  tunings  of  a  voice  divine. 

Ah !  who  can  e'er  forget  so  fiur  a  being  f 
Who  can  forget  her  half-ratiring  sweets  f 
God !  she  is  like  a  milk-white  lamb  that  bleats 

For  man's  protection.    Surely  the  All-seeing, 

Who  joys  to  see  us  with  his  gifls  agreeing. 
Will  never  give  him  pinions,  who  entreats 
Such  innocence  to  ruin, — ^who  vilely  cheats 

A  dove-like  bosom.    In  truth,  there  is  no  freeing 

One's  thoughts  from  such  a  beauty ;  when  I  hear 
A  lay  that  once  I  saw  her  hand  awake. 

Her  form  seems  floating  palpable,  and  near  : 
Had  I  e'er  seen  her  from  an  arbor  take 

A  dewy  flower,  oft  would  that  hand  appear, 
And  o'er  my  eyes  the  trembling  moisture  shake 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

1. 
Mr  heart  aches,  and  a  dnwsy  numbness  paiw 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drauw 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk : 
Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 
That  Aou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beedien  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated 
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O  for  a  draught  of  vinti^o,  that  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  Bun-barat  mirth  f 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  iade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

3. 
Fade  far  away,  disolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hnst  never  kttown, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few.  sad,  last  gny  hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale, and  spectre-thin, and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sonow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 
Wbero  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to>morrow. 


Away !  away !  for  I  wilt  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
Already  with  thee !  tender  is  the  night. 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Cluster  a  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  wind^g  mossy 
ways. 

5. 

I  catmot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves ; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

6. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
CalVd  him  soil  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain— 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

7. 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
n^e  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 


Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 
home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  ofl-times  hath 
Charra*d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  fbara 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy-landa  forlorn. 

8. 

Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  mo  back  from  thee  to  my  aole  self? 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf 
Adieu !  adieu !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades : 
Was  i^a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  f 

Fled  is  that  music : — ^Do  I  wake  or  sleep  f 


ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN. 

1. 

Thou  still  mirevish'd  bride  of  quietness ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time. 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rh^roe : 
What  leaf^Hnged  legend  haunts  about  thyshspe  • 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of ^  both. 
In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  f 

What  men  or  gods  are  these  ?   What  maidens  loth  ? 
What  mad  pursuit?  What  struggle  to  escape f 
Wliat  pipes  and  timbrels  r  What  inild  ecstasy? 


Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  imheaid 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear.  but,  more  endear 'd. 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  lesvt 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare  ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 
Though  i^inning  near  the  goal— yet,  do  not  griewj 

She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  blis. 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  ftir! 

3. 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  pi|ung  songs  for  ever  new ; 
More  happy  love !  more  happy,  happy  love  I 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  eujoy'd. 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young; 
All  breathing  human  passion  for  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  chy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  i«rching  tongue. 

4. 
Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priert, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  ski* 

And  all  her  aUken  flanks  with  gariandi  disrti 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore. 
Or  momitain-built  vvith  peaceful  citadel. 
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!■  emptied  of  this  folk,  thii  pioiu  mom  f 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evennore 
Will  silent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

5. 

O  Attic  shape !  Fair  attitude!  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought. 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generetion  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 

*'  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,'* — ^that  is  all 
Ye  loiow  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


ODE  TO  PSYCHE. 

0  Goddess  !  hear  these  tunelese  numbers,  wrung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear. 

And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung, 
Even  into  thine  own  soil-couched  ear : 

Surely  I  dreamt  to^y,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Piyche  with  awaken'd  eyes! 

1  wander'd  in  a  forest  thoughtlesily. 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise. 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 

In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisp'ring  roof 

Of  leaves  and  trembled  bloeaoms,  where  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied : 
'Mid  hush'd,  cool-rooted  flowen,  (ragrant-eyed. 

Blue,  tilver-white,  and  budded  Tynan, 
They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass ; 

Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too ; 

Their  lips  touch'd  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu. 
As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber. 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 

At  tender  eye-dawn  of  Aurorean  love : 
The  winged  boy  I  knew ; 

But  who  wast  thou,  0  happy,  happy  dove ! 
His  Piyche  true ! 

O  latest-bom  and  loveliest  vision  for 

Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy ! 
Fairer  than  Phcebe's  sapphire-region'd  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky ; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none. 

Nor  altar  heap'd  with  flowers ; 
TioT  virgin-choir  to  make  dehcious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 

0  brightest!  though  too  late  for  antique  vows. 
Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre. 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  bouglM, 
Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire ; 

Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fims, 
Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 

1  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired. 

So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  houn ; 


Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dsiiaming. 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fone 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind. 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  with  pleannt 
pain. 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind : 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-cluster'd  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep ; 
And  there  by  zepl||ja,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees. 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lull'd  to  sleep ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreathed  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  name, 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  foign. 

Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight    . 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night, 

To  let  the  warm  Love  in ! 


FANCY. 

EvxK  let  the  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home  : 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth ; 
Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 
Through  the  thoughts  still  spread  heyoai  hen 
Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door. 
She  '11  dart  forth,  and  cloudward  soar. 
O  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ; 
Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use. 
And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 
Autumn's  red-Upp'd  fruitage  too, 
Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew. 
Cloys  with  tasting :  What  do  then  f 
Sit  thee  by  tiie  ingle,  when 
The  sear  fagot  blazes  bright. 
Spirit  of  a  winter's  night; 
When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  plowboy's  heavy  shoon ; 
When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 
In  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 
Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 
With  a  mind  seUk>verew'd, 
Fancy,  high  commission'd :  send  her! 
She  has  vassals  to  attend  her : 
She  wilt  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 
Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 
She  will  bring  thee,  all  together. 
All  deUghts  of  summer  weather ; 
All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 
From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 
All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth. 
With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth : 
She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 
Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup, 
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And  thou  riudt  quaff  it  >*tlioa  dialt  hmx 
Dirtaiit  hanrett-carob  clear; 
Rgtda  of  the  reaped  com ; 
Sweet  birdi  andieioing  the  mom : 
And,  in  the  tame  momeni— hark ! 
Tie  the  eaily  April  larii. 
Or  the  rook%  with  buijr  caw. 
Foraging  fiir  iticki  and  straw. 
Tbaa  ahalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daily  and  the  marigdd ; 
White-plumed  liliee,  and  the  firat 
Hedge-grown  iwimroee  that  hath  boiat ; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May ; 
Axid  every  leaf,  and  eveiy  flower 
Pearled  with  the  aelfeame  ihower. 
Thou  thalt  see  the  field-roouae  peep 
Meager  from  iii  celled  tleep  { 
And  the  make  all  winter-thin 
Caat  on  lunny  bank  its  akin ; 
Freckled  nert^ggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree, 
When  the  hen-bird*s  wing  doth  raat 
Quiet  on  her  roooBy  nest ; 
Then  the  huny  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm; 
Aeonia  ripe  down-pattering, 
While  the  autumn  breeaes  ring. 

O,  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ; 
Eveiy  thing  is  spoilt  by  use : 
Where's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade. 
Too  much  gazed  at  T  Where 's  the  maid 
Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new  f 
Where's  the  eye,  however  blue, 
Doth  not  weary  T  Where's  the  iaoe 
One  would  meet  in  every  place  f 
Where's  the  voice,  however  soft. 
One  would  hear  so  very  oft? 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
like  to  bubbles  when  rein  peltetik 
Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  misneai  to  thy  mind : 
Duloet-eyed  as  Ceres'  daughter, 
Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  dude ; 
l^th  a  waist  and  with  a  side 
White  as  Hebe's  when  her  aone 
Slipt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet. 
While  ahe  held  the  goblet  sweet, 
And  Jove  grew  lan^d.<^Break  the  m«h 
Of  the  Fancy's  silkan  leash ; 
Quickly  break  her  prison'String, 
And  sud^  joy«  as  these  she'll  brity^— 
Let  the  winged  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at-home. 


ODE. 

Bajum  of  Pasrion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  leA  your  souls  on  earth ! 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too, 
DooUe-lived  in  regions  new  f 
Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon ; 


With  die  noise  of  ibuntaias  woDdnoi, 
And  the  parle  of  voieea  thand'rooa; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  treaa 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Druwaed  by  none  but  Dian's  iawns ; 
Underneath  large  blue-bells  tented. 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose^cented. 
And  the  rose  herKlf  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not; 
Where  the  nightingab  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thii^. 
But  divine  melodious  truth ; 
Philosophic  numben  smooth ; 
Tales  md  golden  historiea 
Of  heaven  and  its  m^teriea. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  than 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  yoo* 
Where  your  other  souls  are  joyii^. 
Never  dumber'd,  never  claying. 
Here,  your  earth-bom  souls  still 
To  uKMlals,  of  their  tittle  week; 
Of  their  serrows  and  delights ; 
Of  tfieir  pasrions  and  their  spites; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame ; 
What  do&  strengthen  and  what 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day, 
Wisdom,  though  fled  far  away. 

Bards  of  Psssion  and  of  Bliith, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth! 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too^ 
DouUe-Uved  in  regiooa  new ! 


LINES  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVEKN. 

Souls  of  poeto  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  kiown, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host* s  Canary  wins  T 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  thoae  dainty  piea 
Of  venison  T  O  generous  Ibod ! 
Drest  as  tliougfa  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign-board  flew  away. 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  astrologer^s  old  quill 
To  a  sheepakin  gave  the  storyr— 
Said  be  saw  you  in  your  ghay, 
Undameath  a  new-<4d  sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine. 
And  pledging  with  cnnlented  SBack 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Souk  of  Poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  fiidd  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choioer  dian  the  Mermaid  l^vem  f 
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ROBIN  HOOD. 


TO  A  FEIINa 


No !  thoM  dftji  are  gone  away, 
And  their  boon  are  old  and  gray. 
And  their  nunutea  buried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  pail 
Of  the  leavea  of  many  yeari : 
Many  timet  have  Winter^!  ahean, 
Fnnen  North,  and  chilling  Eatt, 
Sonnded  tempeati  to  the  feaat 
Of  the  foraet'a  wfaiapering  fleecea, 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  le 


No,  the  bogle  aounda  no  more, 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more; 
Silent  IB  the  ivory  ahriU 
PMt  the  heath  and  up  the  hill; 
There  ia  no  raid-ibraat  laugh. 
Where  I0D8  Echo  givea  the  half 
1V>  aome  wight,  ainaaed  to  hear 
Jealing,  deep  in  fcreet  drear. 

On  the  Aireat  time  of  June 
Tou  may  go,  with  aun  or  moon. 
Or  the  aeven  atara  to  light  you. 
Or  die  polar  ray  to  right  vou ; 
But  yon  never  may  behold 
little  John,  or  Robin  bold ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan. 
Thramming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  hie  green  way  beguil 
TV>  ftir  boateaa  Merriment, 
Down  beaide  the  paatore  Trent; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale 
Mearenger  for  apicy  ale. 

Gone,  the  merry  moiria  din ; 
Gone,  die  aong  of  Gamelyn ; 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  **  grend  ahaWe ;" 
All  are  gone  away  and  peat! 
And  if  Robin  abould  be  caat 
Sadden  fiom  hia  tufted  grave. 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  Ibreat  daya, 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  ciaxe 
He  would  iwear,  for  all  his  oaka, 
FalFn  beneadi  the  dock-yard  strokes. 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  aeaa; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  beea 
Sang  not  to  he^--strange!  that  honey 
Can't  be  got  without  hard  money ! 

So  It  IS ;  yet  let  ua  smg 
Honor  to  the  old  bow-atring! 
Honor  to  the  bu^e-hom ! 
Honor  to  the  woods  unshorn! 
Honor  to  the  Lincoln  green! 
Honor  to  the  archer  keen! 
Honor  to  tight  little  John, 
And  the  horse  he  rode  upon ! 
Honor  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood ! 


Honor  to  maid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  dan ! 
Hiough  their  dajrs  have  hurried  by, 
Let  ua  two  a  burden  try. 


TO  AUTUMN. 

SiAfON  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfolneaa! 

Cloae  boaom-fiiend  of  the  maturing  aun; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bleas 

With  fruit  the  vinos  that  round  the  thatch-eves  run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-treea. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  haxel-ehetts 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  diink  warm  dajv  will  never  ceaae. 

For  Smnraer  has  o*er-brimm*d  their  damoiy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  f 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  obroad  may  find 

lliee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Thy  hair  aoft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 

Or  on  a  halJ^reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 

And  aometimea  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
£keady  thy  laden  hcuad  across  a  brook ; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  die  last  oorings,  houia  by  hounL 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay,  where  are  they  f 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  muac  too, — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 
And  touch  the  smbble-jdains  with  rosy  hue ; 

llien  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  aoft 
llie  red-breast  whistles  fiom  a  garden-croft ; 
And  gathering  swallowa  twitter  in  the 


ODE  ON  MELANCHOLY. 

No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 

Woirs-bane,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poisonous  wine ; 
Nor  sufler  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kiss'd 

By  nightshade,  ruby  grape  of  Proaerpine ; 
Make  not  your  rosaiy  of  yew-berries, 

Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death-moth  be 
Your  mournful  Piyche,  nor  the  downy  owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteriea ; 

For  shade  to  shade  will  oome  too  drowsily. 
And  drown  the  wakefid  angniah  of  the  aouL 

But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shaU  foil 

Sudden  fiom  heaven  like  a  weeping  dood, 
Hiat  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowen  all. 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shroud ; 
Then  ^ut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose, 
Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt  aand-wave. 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peoniea; 
Or  if  thy  mistresa  aome  rich  anger  ahows, 
Impriaon  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave, 
And  feed  deep^  deep  upon  her  peerleaa  eyaa. 
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She  dwells  with  Beauty — ^Beauty  that  muct  die ; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu ;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh, 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sips  t 
Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 

Veird  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine, 
Though  seen  (^none  save  him  whose  strenuous 
tongue 
Can  bunt  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine ; 
His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  might. 
And  be  among  her  cbudy  trof^es  hung. 


SLEEP  AND  POETRY. 


As  t  lay  in  my  bed  slepe  fuU  anmete 
Was  unto  me,  but  why  that  I  ne  might  * 
Heit  I  ne  wist,  for  there  n*  ai  erthly  wicht 
(As  I  suppose)  had  more  of  hertis  ese 
Than  I,  ror  I  n'  ad  sicknesse  nor  disese. 

OBAOcsa. 


What  is  more  gentle  than  a  wind  in  summer  T 
IVhat  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  hummer 
That  stays  one  moment  in  an  open  flower, 
And  bu2zes  cheerily  fh>m  bower  to  bower  7 
Whet  is  more  tranquil  than  a  musk-rose  blowing 
In  a  green  island,  far  from  all  men's  knowing  ? 
More  healthful  than  the  leafiness  of  dales? 
More  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales  ? 
More  serene  than  Cordelia's  countenance  ? 
More  full  of  visions  than  a  high  romance? 
What,  but  thee.  Sleep  ?  Soft  closer  of  our  eyes! 
Low  murmiirer  of  tender  lullabies ! 
Light  hoveter  around  our  happy  pillows .' 
Wreather  of  poppy  buds,  and  weeping  willows ! 
Silent  entangler  of  a  beauty's  tresses ! 
Most  happy  listener !  when  the  morning  Messes 
Thee  for  enlivening  all  the  cheerful  eyes 
That  glance  so  brightly  at  the  new  sunrise^ 

But  what  is  higher  beyond  thought  than  thee  ? 
Fresher  than  berries  of  a  mountain-tree  ? 
More  strange,  more  beautiful,  more  smooth,  more  regal. 
Than  wings  of  swans,  than  doves,  than  dim-seen  eagle  ? 
What  is  it  ?  And  to  what  shall  I  compare  it  ? 
It  has  a  glory,  and  naught  else  can  share  it : 
The  thought  thereof  is  nwful,  sweet,  and  holy, 
Chatmg  away  all  worldliness  and  folly : 
Coming  sometimes  like  fearful  claps  of  timnder ; 
Or  the  low  rumblings  earth's  regions  under ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gentle  whispering 
Of  all  the  secrets  of  some  wondrous  thing 
That  breathes  about  us  in  the  vacant  air ; 
So  that  we  look  around  with  prying  stare. 
Perhaps  to  see  shapes  of  bglit,  aerial  lymning. 
And  catch  soft  floatingB  from  a  faint-heard  hymning ; 
To  see  the  laurel- wreath,  on  high  suspended. 
That  is  to  crown  our  name  when  life  is  ended. 
Sometimes  it  gives  a  glory  to  the  voice. 
And  from  the  he^rt  up^prings.  Rejoice !  rejoice ! 
Sounds  which  will  reach  the  Fraraer  of  all  things, 
And  die  away  in  ardent  mutterings. 

No  one  who  once  the  glorious  sun  has  seen, 
And  all  the  clouds,  and  folt  his  bosom  clean 


For  his  great  Maker's  presence,  bat  must  know 
What  'tis  I  mean,  and  feel  his  being  glow : 
Therefore  no  insult  will  I  give  his  spirit. 
By  telling  what  he  sees  from  native  merit 


O  Poesy !  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen. 

That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 

Of  thy  wide  heaven— «hould  I  rather  kneel 

Upon  some  mountain-top  until  I  feel 

A  glowix^  splendor  round  about  me  hung, 

Ai^  echo  back  the  voice  of  thine  ovim  toQgiie  f 

O  Poesy !  ^r  thee  I  grasp  my  pen 

That  am  not  yet  a  gloriotis  denizen 

Of  Uiy  wide  heaven ;  yet,  to  my  ardent  prayer. 

Yield  from  thy  sanctuary  some  clear  air. 

Smoothed  for  intoxication  by  the  breath 

Of  flowering  bagrs,  that  I  may  die  a  deatfi 

Of  luxury,  and  my  young  spirit  follow 

The  morning  sunbeams  to  the  great  Apolk>, 

like  a  fresh  sacrifice ;  or,  if  I  can  bear 

The  o'erwhelmii^^  sweets,  'twill  bring  to  me  Ibe  &ff 

Visions  of  all  places :  a  bowery  nook 

Will  be  elysium— an  eternal  book 

Whence  I  may  copy  many  a  lovely  saying 

About  the  leaves,  luid  flower8--abottt  the  playing 

Of  nymphs  in  woods,  and  fountains ;  and  the  shade 

Keeping  a  silence  round  a  sleeping  maid ; 

And  many  a  verse  from  so  strange  influence 

That  we  must  ever  wonder  how,  and  whence 

It  came.   Abo-  imaginings  will  hover 

Round  my  flre-side,  and  haply  there  discover 

Vistas  of  solemn  beauty,  where  I  'd  wander 

In  happy  silence,  like  the  clear  Meander 

Through  its  lone  vales ;  and  where  I  found  a  spot 

Of  awfuller  shade,  or  an  enchanted  grot. 

Or  a  green  hill  o'erspread  -with  chequer'd  dms 

Of  flowera,  and  fearful  from  its  loveliness. 

Write  on  my  tablets  all  that  was  permitted. 

All  that  was  for  our  human  senses  fitted. 

Then  the  events  of  this  wide  world  I  'd  seize 

like  a  strong  giant,  and  my  spirit  tease 

Till  all  its  shoulders  it  should  proudly  see 

Wings  to  find  out  an  immortality. 


Stop  and  consider !  life  is  but  a  day ; 
A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  ^i^-ay 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  sleep 
Of  MontmorencL    Why  so  sad  a  moan  ? 
life  is  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unbtown ; 
The  reading  of  an  ever-changing  tale ; 
*rhe  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden's  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air ; 
A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or 
Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 


O  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy !  so  I  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 
Then  I  will  pass  the  countries  that  I  see 
In  long  perspective,  and  continually 
Taste  their  pure  fountains.    First  the  realm  1 11  pam 
Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan :  sleep  in  the  grass. 
Feed  upon  apples  red.  and  strawberries. 
And  choose  each  pleasure  that  my  fancy 
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Catch  the  white-handed  nymphs  in  shady  places, 

To  woo  sweet  kisses  from  averted  faces, — 

Play  with  their  fingers,  (ouch  their  shoulden  white 

Into  a  pretty  shrinking  with  a  bite 

As  hard  as  lips  can  make  it :  till  agreed, 

A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we  '11  read. 

And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  best 

May  &n  the  cool  air  gently  o*er  my  rest : 

Another,  bending  o'er  her  nimble  tread, 

Will  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her  head, 

And  stUl  will  dance  with  ever-varied  ease. 

Smiling  upon  the  flowers  and  the  trees : 

Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on 

Through  almond  blossoms  and  rich  cinnamon  { 

Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 

We  rest  in  silence,  like  two  gems  upcurl^ 

In  the  recesses  of  a  pearly  shell. 

And  can  I  ever  bid  these  joys  larewcU  ? 

Yes,  t  must  pass  them  for  a  nobler  life. 

Where  I  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 

Of  human  hearts :  for  lo !  I  see  afar, 

O'er-sailing  the  blue  cmgginess,  a  car 

And  steeds  with  streamy  mnncs — the  charioteer 

Looks  out  upon  the  winds  with  glorious  fear : 

And  now  the  numerous  tramplings  quiver  lightly 

Along  a  huge  cloud's  ridge ;  and  now  with  nprightly 

Wheel  downward  come  thoy  into  fresher  skies, 

Tipt  round  with  silver  from  the  sun's  bright  eyes. 

Still  downward  with  capacious  whirl  they  glide  { 

And  now  I  see  them  on  a  green  hill-side 

In  breezy  rest  among  the  nodding  stalks. 

The  charioteer  with  wondrous  gesture  talks 

To  the  trees  and  mountains ;  and  there  soon  appear 

Shapes  of  delight,  of  mystery,  and  fear, 

Passing  along  before  a  di»ky  space 

Made  by  some  mighty  oaks :  as  they  would  chase 

Some  ever-fleeting  music,  on  they  sweep. 

Lo!  how  they  murmur,  laugh,  and  smile,  and  weep 

Some  with  uphoTden  hand  and  mouth  severe; 

Some  with  their  faces  muffled  to  the  ear 

Between  their  arras ;  some  clear  in  youthful  bloom, 

Go  glad  and  smilingly  athwart  the  gloom  ; 

Some  looking  back,  and  some  with  upward  gaze ; 

Yes,  thousands  in  a  thousand  diflercnt  ways 

Flit  onward — ^now  a  lovely  wreath  of  girls 

Dancing  their  sleek  hair  into  tangled  curls ; 

And  now  broad  wings.    Mosi  awfully  intent 

The  driver  of  those  steeds  is  forward  bent. 

And  seems  to  listen :  O  that  I  might  know 

All  that  he  writes  with  such  a  hurrying  glow ! 

The  visions  all  are  fled — the  car  is  fled 
Into  the  light  of  heaven,  and  in  their  stead 
A  sense  of  real  things  comes  doubly  strong. 
And,  like  a  muddy  stream,  would  bear  along 
My  soul  to  nothingness :  but  I  will  strive 
Against  all  doublings,  and  will  keep  alive 
The  thought  of  that  same  chariot,  and  the  strange 
Journey  it  went 

Is  there  so  small  a  range 
In  the  present  strength  of  mardiood,  that  the  high 
Imagination  cannot  freely  fly 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  ?  prepare  her  steeds. 
Paw  up  against  the  light,  and  do  strange  deeds 


Upon  the  clouds  ?  Has  she  not  shown  us  all  7 

From  the  clear  space  of  ether,  to  the  small 

Breath  of  new  buds  unfolding  ?  From  the  meaning 

Of  Jove's  large  eyc^-brow,  to  the  tender  greening 

Of  April  meadows  ?  Hero  her  altar  shone. 

E'en  in  this  isle ;  and  who  could  paragon 

The  fervid  choir  that  lifled  up  a  noise 

Of  harmony,  lo  where  it  aye  will  poise 

Its  mighty  self  of  convoluting  sound, 

Huge  as  a  planet,  and  like  that  roll  round. 

Eternally  around  a  dizzy  void  ? 

Ay,  in  those  days  the  Muses  were  nigh  cloy'd 

With  honors ;  nor  had  any  other  care 

Than  to  sing  out  and  soothe  their  wavy  hair. 

Could  all  this  be  fbrgottc«i  ?   Yes,  a  scliism 
Nurtured  by  fop()ory  and  barbarism. 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land. 
Men  were  thought  wise  who  could  not  understand 
His  glories:  with  a  puling  infant's  force 
They  sway'd  about  upon  a  rocking-horse. 
And  thought  it  Pegasus.    Ah,  dismal-soul'd  ! 
The  winds  of  Heaven  blew;  the  ocean  roll'd 
Its  gathering  wave»— ye  felt  it  not.    The  blue 
Bared  its  eternal  bosom,  and  the  dew 
Of  summer  night  collected  still  to  make 
The  morning  precious :  Beauty  was  awake ! 
Why  were  ye  not  awake  ?  But  ye  were  dead 
To  things  ye  knew  not  of, — were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretehed  rule 
And  compass  vile :  so  that  ye  taught  a  school 
Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip,  and  fit. 
Till,  hke  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 
Their  vert^es  tallied.    Easy  was  the  task : 
A  thousand  handicraflsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  Poesy.    Ill-faied,  impious  race ! 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  Lyrist  to  his  fiice, 
And  did  not  know  it, — no,  they  went  about. 
Holding  a  poor,  decrepit  standard  out, 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  large 
The  name  of  one  Boileau .' 

O  ye  whose  charge 
It  is  to  hover  n>und  our  pleasant  hills ! 
Whose  congregated  majesty  so  fills 
My  bound ly  reverence,  that  I  cannot  trace 
Your  hallow'd  names,  in  this  unholy  place, 
So  near  those  common  folk  ;  did  not  their  shames 
Affright  you  ?  Did  our  old  lamenting  Thames 
Delight  you !  did  ye  never  cluster  round 
Delicious  Avon,  with  a  mournful  sound. 
And  weep  f  Or  did  ye  wholly  bid  adieu 
To  regions  where  no  more  the  laurel  grew  1 
Or  did  ye  stay  to  give  a  welcoming 
l^o  some  lone  spirits  who  could  proudly  sing 
Their  youth  away,  and  die  ?  "T  was  oven  so  : 
But  let  nio  think  away  those  times  of  woe : 
Now  'tis  a  fairer  season  ;  ye  have  breathed 
Rich  benedictions  o'er  us ;  ye  have  wreathed 
Fresh  garlands  :  for  sweet  music  has  been  heard 
In  many  places ;  sorno  has  been  upstirr'd 
F'rora  out  its  crystal  dwelliiig  in  a  lake. 
By  a  swan's  elx)n  bill ;  from  a  thick  brake, 
Nested  and  quiet  in  a  valley  mild, 
Bubbles  a  {upe ;  fine  sounds  are  floating  wild 
About  the  earth :  happy  are  ye  and  glad. 
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Tbew  thiii0i  are,  doabtlMi :  yet  in  truth  weVe  had 

Strange  thimden  fiom  the  potency  of  Hiiig ; 

Mingled  indeed  with  what  ii  sweet  and  ationg, 

From  DM^ty :  bat  in  clear  truth  the  themes 

Are  ugly  cnbi,  the  Poets*  Polyphemes 

Disturbing  the  grand  sea.    A  drainlesi  shower 

Of  light  is  poesy;  *tis  the  supreme  of  power; 

Tis  might  halfslumb'ring  on  its  own  light  arm. 

The  very  archings  of  her  eyelids  charm 

A  thouaand  willing  agents  to  obey, 

And  still  she  governs  with  the  mildest  sway: 

But  strength  alone  though  of  the  Moses  born 

Is  like  a  fidlen  angel :  trees  uptom. 

Darkness,  and  wonns,  simI  shronds,  and  sepulchrea 

Delight  it ;  for  it  feeds  upon  the  bum 

And  thorns  i^  life ;  foigettipg  the  great  end 

Of  poesy,  that  it  should  be  a  fiiend 

To  soothe  the  cares,  and  liA  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Tet  I  r^oe :  a  myrtle  Ikirer  iSban 
E'er  grow  in  Plaphos,  fitm  the  bitter  weeds 
liAs  its  sweet  head  into  the  air,  and  feeds 
A  Blent  space  with  ever«proating  green. 
All  tenderest  birds  there  find  a  pleasant  screen. 
Creep  through  the  shade  with  jaunty  fluttering, 
Nibble  the  Uttle  cupped  flowers,  and  sing. 
Then  let  os  clear  away  the  choking  thorns 
From  round  its  gentle  stem ;  let  die  young  &wns. 
Yeaned  in  aAer-times,  when  we  are  flown. 
Find  a  fresh  sward  beneath  it,  overgrown 
With  simple  flowers :  let  there  noting  be 
Mwe  boisterous  than  a  lover's  bended  knee ; 
Naught  more  ungentle  than  the  placid  look 
Of  one  who  leans  upon  a  closed  book; 
Naught  more  untranqoil  than  the  grassy  slopes 
Between  two  hills.    All  hail,  delightAil  hopes ! 
As  she  was  wont,  th'  imagination 
Into  most  lovely  labyrinths  will  be  gone, 
And  they  shall  be  accounted  poet  kings 
Who  sonply  tell  the  most  heart-easing  things. 
O  may  these  joys  be  ripe  before  I  die ! 

Will  not  some  say  that  I  presumptuously 

Have  spoken  ?  that  from  hastening  disgrace 

Twere  better  far  to  hide  my  foolish  fiice  7 

That  whining  boyhood  should  with  reverence  bow 

Ere  the  dread  thunderbolt  could  reach  7  How! 

If  I  do  hide  myself,  it  sure  shall  be 

In  the  very  fiine,  the  light  of  Poesy  : 

If  I  do  fall,  at  least  I  will  be  hud 

Beneath  the  silence  of  a  popUr  shade ; 

And  over  me  the  gram  shall  be  smooth  shaven; 

And  there  shall  be  a  kind  memorial  graven. 

Butofl!  Despondence!  miserable  bane! 

They  should  not  know  thee,  who  athirst  to  gain 

A  noble  end,  are  thirsty  every  hour. 

What  though  I  am  not  wealthy  in  the  dower 

Of  spanning -wisdom ;  though  I  do  not  know 

The  shiftings  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow 

Hither  and  thither  all  the  changing  thoughts 

Of  man;  though  no  great  rainist*ring  reason  sorts 

Out  the  dork  ra^teries  of  human  souls 

To  dear  conceiving  :  yet  there  ever  rolls 

A  vest  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean 

Therefrom  my  liberty ;  thence  too  I've  seen 


The  end  and  aim  of  Pbesy.   Tis  dear 

As  any  thing  most  true ;  as  that  the  year 

Is  made  of  the  four  seastms — maniiest 

As  a  large  cross,  some  old  cathedral's  crest, 

lifted  to  the  white  clouds.   Therefore  ahooM  I 

Be  but  the  essence  of  deformity, 

A  coward.  Hid  my  very  eyelids  wink 

At  speaking  oat  what  I  have  dared  to  Aink. 

Ah!  rather  let  me  like  a  madman  run 

Over  some  predpioe;  let  the  hot  sun 

Melt  my  Dedalian  wings,  and  drive  me  down 

Convulsed  and  headlong !  Stay !  an  inward  fiowa 

Of  conscience  bids  me  be  more  calm  awhile. 

An  ocean  dim,  sprinkled  with  many  an  sde. 

Spreads  awfully  before  me.   How  mudi  toil ! 

How  many  days!  what  desperate  tonnoil! 

Ere  I  can  have  explored  its  widenessea. 

Ah,  what  a  task!  upon  my  bended  knees, 

I  could  unsay  those    mm,  impoastble 

Impossible ! 


For  sweet  relief  111  dwell 
On  humbler  thoughts,  and  let  this  strange 
Begun  in  gentleneai  die  so  away. 
E'en  now  all  tumult  from  my  bosom  &des: 
I  torn  full«hearted  to  the  fiicmdly  aids 
That  smooth  the  path  of  honor;  brodieihood. 
And  fHendlinesB,  the  nuxse  of  mutosd  good. 
The  hearty  grasp  that  sends  a  pleasant  samet 
Into  the  brain  ere  one  can  think  upon  it ; 
The  silence  when  some  rhymes  are  coming  ovt; 
And  when  they're  come,  the  very  i^easant  tout. 
The  message  certain  to  be  done  to-morrow. 
'TIS  peihaps  as  well  that  it  should  be  to  borrow 
Some  precious  book  from  out  its  snug  retreat. 
To  cluster  round  it  when  we  next  shall  meet 
Scarce  can  I  scribble  on ;  for  lovely  ain 
Are  fluttering  round  the  room  Uke  doves  in  psin; 
Many  delights  of  that  glad  day  recalling. 
When  Gnt  my  senses  caught  their  tender  foiling- 
And  with  these  ain  come  forms  of  elegance 
Stooping  their  shoulden  o'er  a  honm's  prance. 
Careless,  and  grand — fingen  soA  and  round 
Parting  luxuriant  curls ; — and  the  swift  bound 
Of  Bacchus  from  his  chariot,  when  his  eye 
Mode  Ariadne's  cheek  look  blushingly. 
Thus  I  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 
Of  words  at  opening  a  portfblia 


Things  such  as  theee  are  ever  harbingen 
To  trains  of  peaceful  images :  tfie  stirs 
Of  a  swan's  neck  unseen  among  the  rushes : 
A  linnet  starting  all  about  the  bushes  : 
A  butterfly,  with  golden  wings  broad-parted. 
Nestling  a  rose,  convulsed  as  though  it  smsrted 
With  over-pleasure— many,  many  more. 
Might  I  indulge  at  large  in  all  my  store 
Of  luxuries :  yetl  must  not  fofget 
Sleep,  quiet  with  hui  poppy  coronet : 
For  what  there  may  be  worthy  in  thcae  rhfinsi 
I  partly  owe  to  him :  and  thus,  the  chimss 
Of  friendly  voices  had  just  given  place 
To  as  sweet  a  silence,  when  i  *gan  relnoe 
The  pleasant  day,  upon  a  coach  at  esse. 
It  was  a  poet's  house  who  keeps  the  kejs 
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Of  pUanm's  temple.«-Roiiud  abon^  were  himg 

The  glorioiM  ieatares  of  the  boidi  who  nuig 

In  other  agee    cold  and  ncred  buBla 

Smiled  at  each  other.    Happy  be  who  tniata 

To  clear  Futurity  hit  darling  &me ! 

Then  there  were  fimna  and  mtyn  faking  aim 

At  •welling  apples  with  a  &wky  leap. 

And  reaching  fiogen  'mid  a  Imcioai  heap 

Of  vine-leavea.    Then  there  rose  to  view  a  fane 

Of  liney  marble,  and  thereto  a  train 

Of  nymphs  approaching  fiuriy  o'er  the  award : 

Ooe,  loveUeat,  holding  her  white  hand  toward 

The  daazling  tunriae :  two  nsteis  iweet 

Bending  their  graceful  figures  till  they  meet 

Over  the  trippings  of  a  little  child  : 

And  some  are  hearingt  eagerly,  the  wild 

Thrilling  liquidi^  of  dewy  piping. 

See,  in  another  picture,  nymphs  are  wiping 

Cherishingly  Diana's  timorous  limbs; — 

A  ibid  of  lawny  mantle  dabUing  swims 

At  the  bath's  edge,  and  keeps  a  gentle  motion 

With  the  subsiding  crystal :  as  when  ocean 

Heaves  calmly  its  broad  swelling  smoothness  o'er 

Its  rocky  marge,  and  balances  once  more 

The  patient  weeds ;  that  now  unshent  by  foam, 

Feel  aU  about  their  undulating  home. 

Sappho's  meek  head  was  there  half  smiling  down 

At  nothing ;  just  as  though  the  earnest  frown 

Of  over-thinking  had  that  moment  gone 

From  off  her  brow,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

Great  Alfred's  too,  with  anxious,  pitying  eyes. 
As  if  he  always  listen'd  to  the  sighs 
Of  the  goaded  world ;  and  Kosciusko's,  worn 
By  horrid  sufierance — mightily  forlorn. 

Petrarch,  outstepping  from  the  shady  green, 

Starts  at  the  sight  of  Laura ;  nor  con  wean 

His  eyes  from  her  sweet  fiice.    Most  happy  they ! 

For  over  them  was  seen  a  free  display 

Of  outspread  wings,  and  from  between  them  shone 

The  face  of  Poesy :  from  off  her  throne 

She  overlooked  things  that  I  scarce  could  tell. 

The  very  sense  of  where  I  was  might  well 

Keep  Sleep  aloof:  but  more  than  that  there  came 

Thought  afler  thought  to  nourish  up  the  flame 

Within  my  breast ;  so  that  the  morning  light 

Surprised  me  even  from  a  sleepless  night ; 

And  up  I  rose  refresh'd,  and  glad,  and  gay, 

Resolving  to  begin  that  very  day 

These  lines ;  and  howsoever  they  be  done, 

I  leave  them  as  a  fiither  does  his  son. 


SONN£T& 


TO  MY  BROTHKR  QEOROIL 

Many  the  wonders  I  this  day  have  seen: 
The  sun,  when  first  he  kist  away  the  tears 
That  fUl'd  the  eycB  of  Mom ; — the  lanrell'd  peers 

Who  from  the  feathery  gold  of  evening  lean ; — 

The  Ocean  with  its  vastness,  its  blue  green, 

Its  ships,  its  rocks,  its  caves,  its  hopes,  its  fears^ — 
Its  voice  mysterious,  which  whoso  hean 

Must  think  on  what  will  be,  and  what  haa  been. 

4  A 


E'en  now,  dear  George,  while  this  ftr  you  I  write, 
Gynthia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peepiz^ 

So  scantly,  that  it  seems  her  bridal  night, 
And  she  her  haU^disoover'd  revels  keeping. 

But  what,  without  the  social  thought  of  tfiee. 

Would  be  the  wonders  of  the  sky  and  sea? 


TO 


Hao  I  a  man's  fiur  form,  then  might  my  sighs 
Be  echoed  swifUy  through  that  ivoiy  shell 
Thine  ear,  and  find  thy  gentle  heart;  so  well 

Would  passion  arm  me  for  the  enterprise : 

But  ah !  I  am  no  knight  whose  fiieman  diea ; 
No  cuirass  glistens  on  my  bosom's  swell ; 
I  am  no  happy  shepherd  of  the  dell 

Whose  lips  have  trembled  with  a  maiden's  eyes. 

Yet  must  I  dote  upon  thee, — call  thee  sweet. 
Sweeter  by  far  than  Hybla's  honey'd  rosea 
When  steep'd  in  dew  rich  to  intoxication. 

Ah!  I  will  taste  that  dew,  for  me  'tis  meet. 
And  when  the  moon  her  pallid  face  diacloaes, 
I  'U  gather  some  by  spells,  and  incantation. 


WMTTm  ON  THE  DAT  THAT  MR.  LIIOH  HimT  LKTT 

PRISON. 

What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  flatter'd  state, 

Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison,  yet  has  he 

In  his  immortal  spirit,  been  as  free 
As  the  sky-searching  lark,  and  as  elate. 
Minion  of  grandeur !  think  you  he  did  wait  f 

Think  you  he  naught  but  prison-walls  did  see, 

Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  untum'dst  the  key? 
Ah,  no !  &r  happier,  nobler  was  his  fate ! 
In  Spenser's  halls  he  strey'd,  and  bowers  fair. 

Culling  enchanted  flowers ;  and  he  flew 
With  daring  Milton  through  the  fields  of  air : 

To  regions  of  his  own,  his  genius  true 
Took  happy  flights.    Who  shdl  his  fame  impair 

When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  craw? 


How  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time ! 

A  few  of  them  have  ever  been  the  food 

Of  my  delighted  fancy. — I  could  brood 
Over  their  beauties,  earthly,  or  sublime : 
And  often,  when  I  sit  roe  down  to  rhyme. 

These  vnll  in  throngs  befere  my  nund  intrude : 

But  no  confusion,  no  disturbance  rude 
Do  they  occasion ;  'tis  a  pleasing  chime. 
So  the  unnumber'd  sounds  that  evening  store ; 

The  songs  of  birds — the  whisp'ring  of  the  leaves — 
The  voice  of  waters— the  great  bell  that  heaves 

With  solemn  sound,  and  thousand  others  more. 
That  distance  of  recognizance  bereaves. 

Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  uproar. 


TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  SENT  Ml  SOMI  ROSKB. 

As  late  I  rambled  m  the  haj^y  fields. 
What  time  the  skylark  shakes  the  tramuloiai  dew 
From  his  lush  clover  covert : — when  anew 

Adventurous  knights  take  up  their  dinted  sUelds : 
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I  saw  the  sweetest  flower  wild  nature  yields, 

A  fresh'blown  musk^roae;  'twas  the  (int  that  threw 
Its  sweets  upon  the  summer:  (p^ureful  it  grew 

As  is  the  wand  that  queen  Titania  wields. 

And,  as  I  feasted  on  its  fragrancy, 

I  thought  the  garden-rose  it  far  excell'd ; 

But  when,  O  Wells !  thy  roues  came  to  me, 
My  sense  with  their  deliciousness  was  spelVd : 

Soft  voice*  had  they,  tluit  with  tender  plea 
Whisper'd  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  friendlini 
unquell'd. 


TO  o.  A.  w. 

Nymph  of  the  downward  smile,  and  aidelong  glance! 

In  what  diviner  moments  of  the  day 

Art  thou  most  lovely  7  when  gone  far  astray 
Into  the  labyrinths  of  sweet  utterance  ? 
Or  when  serenely  wandering  in  a  trance 

Of  sober  thought?  Or  when  starting  away, 

With  careless  robe  lo  meet  the  morning  ray, 
Thou  sparest  the  flowers  in  thy  mazy  dance  ? 
Haply  'tis  when  thy  ruby  lips  part  sweetly. 

And  so  remain,  because  thou  listenost : 
But  thou  to  please  wert  nurtured  so  completely 

That  I  can  never  tell  what  mood  is  best. 
I  shall  as  soon  pronounce  which  Grace  niore  neatly 

Trips  it  before  Apollo  than  the  rest. 


O  SoLiTims !  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell. 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings :  climb  uith  me  the  steep, — 

Nature's  observatory — whence  the  dell. 

Its  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell. 
May  seem  a  span ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'Mongst  boughs  pavilion'd,  where  the  doer's  swift 
leap, 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  (<3X-gIove  bell. 

But  though  I  '11  gladly  trace  these  scones  with  thee. 
Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind. 

Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined, 
Is  my  soul's  pleasure ;  and  it  sure  must  be 

Almost  the  highest  blias  of  human-kind. 
When  to  tliy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 


TO  MY  BROTHERS. 

Small,  busy  flames  play  through  the  fre.<ih-laid  coals. 

And  their  fiiint  cracklings  o'er  our  silence  creep 

Like  whispers  of  the  household  gods  that  keep 
A  gentle  empire  o'er  fraternal  souls. 
And  while,  for  rhymes,  I  search  around  the  poles. 

Your  eyes  are  fix'd.  as  in  poetic  sleep. 

Upon  the  lore  so  voluble  and  deep. 
That  aye  at  fall  of  night  our  care  condoles. 
This  is  your  birth-day,  Tom,  and  I  rejoice 

That  thus  it  passes  smoothly,  quietly, 
Many  such  eves  of  gently  wlusp'ring  noise 

May  we  together  pass,  and  calmly  try 
What  are  this  world's  true  joys, — ere  the  great  Voice, 

From  its  fair  face  shall  bid  our  spirits  fly. 

Novmber  18,  1816. 


KfKN  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  there 

Among  the  bushes,  half  leafless  and  dry  ; 

The  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky. 
And  I  have  many  miles  on  fiiot  to  (are. 
Yet  feel  I  little  of  the  cool  bleak  air. 

Or  of  the  dead- leaves  rustling  drearily. 

Or  of  those  silver  lamps  that  bum  on  high. 
Or  of  the  distance  from  home's  pleasant  lair : 
For  I  am -brimful  of  the  friendliness 

That  in  a  little  cottage  I  have  found ; 
Of  fair-hair'd  Milton's  eloquent  distresa. 

And  all  his  love  for  gentle  Lycid*  diown'd ; 
Of  lovely  Laura  in  her  light-green  dress. 

And  fiiithful  Petrarch  glorioualy  crown'd. 


To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
'Tia  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fidr 
And  open  face  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a  prayer 

Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament 

Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  oontfent. 
Fatigued  he  sinka  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 

And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment! 

Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel, — an  eye 

Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career. 
He  moiuna  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by : 

E*en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  fitlls  through  the  clear  ether  silently. 


ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN'S  HOMXR 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  aeeo ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  bold. 
Ofl  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  denMsne 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  boM : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortex  when  with  eagle  eyea 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


ON  LEAVING  SOME  FRIENDS  AT  AN  KAmLT  BOCR. 

Give  me  a  golden  pen,  and  let  me  lean 
On  heap'd-up  flowers,  in  regions  clear,  and  fux 
Bring  me  a  tablet  whiter  than  a  star. 
Or  hand  of  hymning  angel,  when  *t  is  seen 
The  silver  strings  of  heavenly  harp  atween : 
And  let  there  glide  by  many  a  pearly  car. 
Pink  robes,  and  vi*avy  hair,  and  dianaand  ^, 
And  halfdiscover'd  wings,  and  glances 
The  while  let  music  wander  round  my 
And  as  it  roaches  each  delicious  emling. 
Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious  une, 
And  full  of  many  vi'onders  of  the  w^beroB : 
For  what  a  height  my  spirit  is  coniending ! 
'T  is  not  content  ao  soon  to  be  alone. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  HATDOM. 

HiOH-MiNDEDNXM,  a  jeslousy  for  food, 

A  loving-kindness  for  the  great  man's  fiime, 
Dwells  here  and  there  with  people  of  no  name. 

In  noisome  alley,  and  in  pathless  wood : 

And  where  we  think  the  truth  least  onderstood. 
Oft  may  be  found  a  **  singleness  of  aim," 
That  ought  to  frighten  into  hooded  shame 

A  money-mong'ring,  pitiable  brood. 

How  glorious  this  afiection  for  the  cause 
Of  stedfiwt  genius,  toiling  gallantly ! 

What  when  a  stout  unbending  champion  awes 
Envy,  and  malice  to  their  native  sty  ? 

Unnumber'd  souls  breathe  out  a  still  applause, 
Proud  to  behold  him  in  his  country's  eye. 


ADDBKBSED  TO  THE  8A1IE. 

Grkat  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning : 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  caltract,  the  lake, 
Who  on  Helvellyn's  summit,  wide  awake. 

Catches  his  fVeshneas  from  Archangel's  wing : 

He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring. 
The  aocial  smile,  the  chain  for  Freedom's  sake 
And  lo !  whose  stedfastness  would  never  take 

A  meaner  sound  than  Raphaol's  whispering. 

And  other  spirits  there  are  standing  apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come ; 

These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart. 
And  other  pulses.     Hear  ye  not  the  hum 

Of  mighty  workings  ? 

Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb. 


It  tells  me  too,  that  on  a  happy  day, 

When  some  good  spirit  walks  upon  the  earth. 
Thy  name  with  Alfred's,  and  the  great  of  yore. 
Gently  commingling,  gives  tremendous  birth 
To  a  loud  hymn,  that  sounds  far,  far  away 
To  where  the  great  God  lives  for  evermore. 


HiVPPT  is  England !  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent : 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne. 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling  meant 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughters; 

Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me, 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging: 

Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing, 
And  float  with  them  about  the  summer  waters. 


ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  : 

When  aJl  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead : 

That  is  the  Grasshopper's — ^he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luiury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun. 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never : 
On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 

The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 
And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

December  30,  1816. 


THE  HUMAN  SEASONS. 

Four  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year  ; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 

He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 

Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 

To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 

Is  nearest  unto  heaven :  quiet  coves 

His  soul  lias  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 

He  furieth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 

On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 

Pnss  by  unheodod  as  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  his  winter  too  of  pale  misfeature. 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 


TO  KOSCIUSKO. 

Good  Koaciusko !  thy  great  name  alone 

Is  a  full  harvest  whence  to  reap  high  feeling ; 
It  comes  upon  us  like  the  glorious  pealing 

Of  the  wide  spheres — an  everlasting  tone. 

And  now  it  tells  me,  that  in  worlds  unknown. 
The  names  of  heroes,  burst  from  clouds  concealing, 
And  changed  to  harmonies,  for  ever  stealing 


ON  A  PICTURE  OF  LEANDER. 

Come  hilhcr,  all  sweet  maidens  soberly, 
Down-looking  aye,  and  with  a  chasten'd  light 
Hid  in  the  fringe  of  your  eyelids  white. 
And  meekly  let  your  fair  hands  joined  be. 
As  if  80  gentle  that  ye  could  not  see, 
Untouch'd,  a  victim  of  your  beauty  bright. 
Sinking  away  to  his  young  spirit's  night. 
Sinking  bew^ilder'd  'mid  the  dreary  sea : 
'TIS  young  Leander  toiling  to  his  death ; 
Nigh  swooning,  he  doth  purse  his  weary  lips 
For  Hero's  cheek,  and  smiles  against  her  smile. 
O  horrid  dream !  see  how  his  body  dips 
Dead-heavy ;  arms  and  shoulders  gleam  awhile 
He 's  gone ;  up  bubbles  all  his  amorous  breath ! 


TO  AIUBA  ROCK. 


Hearken,  thou  craggy  ocean  pyramid ! 
Give  answer  from  thy  voice,  the  sea-fowVs  screani^! 
When  were  thy  shoulders  mantled  in  huge  streams  ? 
Through  cloudless  blue,  and  round  each  silver  throne.  I  When,  from  the  sun,  was  thy  broad  forehead  hid  f 
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How  long  v'l  tince  the  mighty  power  bid 
Thee  heeve  to  airy  sleep  fitmi  frthom  draaim  f 
Sleep  in  the  lap  of  thnnder  or  nmbeuna. 
Or  when  gray  clondt  are  thy  cold  ooverJid  f 
Thoa  answer'at  not,  for  thou  art  dead  aaleep! 
Thy  life  is  but  two  dead  etemitiee— 
The  last  in  air,  the  fonner  in  the  deep ; 
Fintwith  the  whales,  last  with  the  eagleekiee— 
Drown'd  wast  thou  till  anearthquake  made  diee  slaepi 
Another  cannot  wake  thy  giant  size. 


EPISTLES. 


Among  the  rsst  a  shepherd  (thouf  h  but  yonsg 
Tet  hartned  to  his  pipe)  with  all  the  skill 
His  few  yeens  could,  begsa  to  flt  his  quill. 

BritmnnWt  Pastors/*.— Bkowmb. 


TO  OBOBOB  FKLTON  MATHSW. 

SwBKT  are  the  pleasures  that  to  verse  belong. 

And  doubly  sweet  a  brotherhood  in  song ; 

Nor  can  remembrance,  Mathew !  bring  to  view 

A  &te  more  pleasing,  a  delight  more  ttue 

Than  that  in  which  the  brother  poets  joy'd, 

Who,  vnth  combined  powers,  their  wit  employ'd 

To  raise  a  trophy  to  the  drama's  muses. 

The  thought  of  this  great  partnerahip  diffuses 

Over  the  genius-loving  heart,  a  feeling 

Of  all  that's  high,  and  great,  and  good,  and  healing. 

Too  partial  friend !  fiun  would  I  follow  thee 

Past  each  horizon  of  fine  poesy ; 

Fain  would  I  echo  back  each  pleasant  note 

As  o'er  Sicilian  seas,  clear  anthems  float 

'Mong  the  lightekimming  gondolas  fi&r  parted. 

Just  when  the  sun  his  farewell  beam  has  darted : 

But  'tis  impossible ;  far  ditlerent  cares 

Beckon  me  sternly  from  soft  **  Lydian  airs," 

And  hold  my  facalties  so  long  in  thrall, 

That  I  am  oft  in  doubt  whether  at  all 

I  shall  again  see  Plioebus  in  the  morning ; 

Or  flush'd  Aurora  in  the  roseate  dawning ; 

Or  a  white  Naiad  in  a  rippling  stroam; 

Or  a  mpt  seraph  in  a  moonlight  beam ; 

Or  again  witness  what  with  thee  I  *ve  seen, 

The  dew  by  fhiry  feet  swept  from  the  green. 

After  a  night  of  some  quaint  jubilee 

Which  every  elf  and  fay  had  come  to  see : 

When  bright  processions  took  their  airy  march 

Beneath  the  curved  moon's  triumphal  arch. 

But  might  I  now  each  passing  moment  give 

To  the  coy  muse,  with  me  she  would  not  live 

In  this  dark  city,  nor  would  condescend 

'Mid  contradictions  her  delights  to  lend. 

^lonld  e'er  the  fine-eyed  moid  to  me  be  kind, 

Ah  !  surely  it  must  be  whene'er  I  find 

Some  flowery  spot,  sequester'd,  wild,  romantic. 

That  often  must  have  seen  a  poet  frantic ; 

Where  oaks,  that  erst  the  Druid  knew,  are  growing, 

And  flowers,  the  glory  of  one  day,  are  blowing ; 

When  the  dark-leaved  laburnum's  drooping  clusters 

Reflect  athwart  the  stream  their  yellow  lustres. 


And  intertwined  the  C8aBia*8  anns  unife, 
With  its  own  drooping  bods,  but  very  wfaita. 
Where  on  one  side  are  ooveit  branchea  haagt 
'Mong  which  the  nightingalea  have  alwaya 
In  leafy  quiet;  where  to  pry, aloof 
Atween  the  piUan  of  the  sylvan  rooC 
Would  be  to  find  where  violet  bedi 
And  where  die  bee  with  eowalip  belJa 
There  must  be  too  a  ruin  dark,  and  gkrany. 
To  say, "  Joy  not  too  much  in  all  ifaat^ 


Yet  this  is  vain— O  Mathew!  lead  Af  aid 

To  find  a  place  where  I  may  greet  tihe 

Where  we  may  soft  humanity  pot  on. 

And  sit,  and  rhyvuB,  and  think  on  Chatterton ; 

And  that  warmiwarted  Shakespeare  sent  to 

Four  laurell'd  spirits,  heavenward  to  entreat 

With  reverence  would  vre  spedt  of  all  the 

Who  have  left  streaks  of  light  athwart  tiieir 

And  thou  shoukiat  roondiae  on  Bfihan'o  bliwlnf. 

And  mourn  the  fearful  dearth  of  human  *''■*«'"■■■ 

To  those  who  strove  with  the  bright  golden  wring 

Of  genius,  to  flap  avray  each  sting 

Thrown  l^  the  pitiless  world.    We  neit  eosiU  teO 

Of  those  who  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ftO ; 

Of  our  own  Alfired,  of  Helvetian  Tell ; 

Of  him  whose  name  to  every  heart's  a  aolaee. 

High-minded  and  unbending  William  Wallaoe 

While  to  the  rugged  north  our  musing  tuma 

We  well  might  drop  a  tear  for  him,  and  Bums. 

Felton!  without  incitements  such  as  these. 

How  vain  for  me  the  niggard  Muse  to  teasa ! 

For  thee,  she  will  thy  every  dwelling  grace. 

And  make  **  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  (daee :" 

For  thou  wast  once  a  floweret  blooming  wild. 

Close  to  the  source,  bright,  pure,  and  undefiM, 

Whence  gush  the  streams  of  song :  in  happf  boor 

Came  chaste  Diana  from  her  shady  bower. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  from  the  eest  uprising ; 

And,  as  for  him  some  gift  she  was  devising, 

BoheU  thee,  pluck'd  thee,  cast  thee  in  tfaa 

To  meet  her  glorious  brother's  greeting 

I  marvel  much  thai  thou  hast  never  Udd 

How,  from  a  flower,  into  a  fish  of  gukl 

Apollo  changed  thee :  how  thou  next 

A  black-eyed  swan  upon  the  widening 

And  when  thou  first  didst  in  that  mimr 

The  placid  features  of  a  human  ftce : 

That  thou  hast  ikever  told  thy  travels 

And  all  the  wondera  of  the  maiy  range 

O'er  pebbly  crystal,  and  o'er  golden 

Kissing  thy  daily  food  fimn  Naiad's  pearly 

Ntwember,  I8I5. 


TO  M T  BROTHBR  GBOBOB. 

Full  many  a  dreary  hour  have  I  past. 
My  brain  bewilder'd,  and  my  miikl  o'< 
With  heaviness ;  in  seasons  when  I've  thought 
No  sphery  strains  by  me  could  e'er  be  caught 
From  the  blue  dome,  though  I  lo  dimness  gaas 
On  the  fitf  depth  where  sheeted  lightning  playa< 
Or,  on  the  vmvy  grass  outstretch'd  supinely. 
Pry  'mong  the  staia,  to  strive  to  think  divinely : 
That  I  should  never  hear  Apollo's  aong. 
Though  leathery  clouds  were  floating  ^  akng 
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The  iNirple  west,  and,  two  bright  ilraakB  between. 

The  golden  Ijrre  itoelf  were  dimly  aeen : 

That  the  Mill  nrarmur  of  the  honey-bee 

Would  never  teach  a  rural  song  to  me : 

That  the  bright  gbmce  from  beauty's  eyelids  slanting 

IVould  never  make  a  lay  of  mine  enchanting. 

Or  warm  my  breast  with  ardor  to  unMd 

Some  tale  of  love  and  anns  in  time  of  old. 


But  there  are  times,  when  those  that  lore  the  bay, 
Fly  from  all  sorrowing  fitr,  far  away ; 
A  sudden  glow  comes  on  them,  naught  they  see 
In  water,  eardi,  or  air,  but  Poesy. 
It  has  been  said,  dear  Geoig[e,  and  true  I  hold  it, 
(For  knightly  Spenser  to  libertas  told  it), 
That  when  a  Pbet  is  in  such  a  trance. 
In  air  he  sees  white  couners  paw  and  prance,* 
Bestridden  of  gay  knights,  in  gay  apparel, 
Who  at  each  other  tilt  in  playfVil  quarrel ; 
And  what  we,  ignorantly,  sheet-lightning  call, 
Is  the  swift  opening  of  their  wide  portal. 
When  the  bright  warder  blows  his  trumpet  clear. 
Whose  tones  reach  naught  on  earth  but  poet's  ear. 
When  these  enchanted  portals  open  wide, 
And  through  the  light  the  honemen  swiftly  glide. 
The  Poet's  eye  can  reach  those  golden  halls. 
And  view  the  glory  of  their  festivals : 
Their  ladies  &ir,  that  in  the  distance  seem 
Fit  ibr  the  silv'ring  of  a  seraph's  dream ; 
Their  rich  brimm'd  goblets,  that  mcessant  run, 
like  the  bright  spots  that  move  about  the  sun : 
And  when  upheld,  the  wine  from  each  bright  jar^ 
Pouri  with  the  lustre  of  a  falling  star. 
Tet  lurdier  ofl^  are  dimly  seen  their  bowers. 
Of  which  no  mortal  eye  can  reach  the  flowers : 
And  'tis  right  just,  ibr  well  Apollo  knows 
'T  would  make  the  Poet  quarrel  with  the  rose. 
All  that's  reveal'd  from  that  far  seat  of  bUsses, 
Is,  the  clear  fountains'  interchanging  kisses. 
As  gracefully  descending,  light  end  thin, 
like  silver  streaks  across  a  dolphin's  fln. 
When  he  upewimmeth  from  the  ooral  caves. 
And  sporti  with  half  his  tail  above  the  waves. 

These  wonders  strange  he  sees,  and  many  more. 

Whose  head  is  pregnant  with  poetic  lore : 

Should  he  upon  an  evening  ramble  fare 

With  forehead  to  the  soothing  breeses  b^^. 

Would  he  naught  see  but  the  doik,  silent  blue. 

With  all  itB  diamonds  trembling  through  and  through  7 

Or  the  coy  moon,  when  in  the  waviness 

Of  whitest  clouds  she  does  her  beauty  dress. 

And  staidly  paces  higher  up,  and  higher, 

like  a  sweet  nun  in  holiday  attire  7 

Ah,  yes !  much  more  would  start  into  his  right — 

The  revelries,  and  mysteries  of  night : 

And  should  I  ever  see  them,  I  will  tell  jrou 

Such  tales  as  needs  must  with  amazement  spell  you. 

These  aye  the  living  pleasures  of  the  hard: 

But  richer  for  posteri^'k  award. 

What  does  he  muimur  wiA  his  latest  bieath. 

While  his  proud  eye  kxiks  through  the  fflm  of  death? 

«  What  though  I  leave  this  dull,  and  earthly  ttoaU, 

Yet  shall  my  spirit  lofty  convene  hold 


With  after-times.— The  patriot  shall  foel 

My  stem  alarum,  and  unsheath  his  steel; 

Or  in  the  senate  thunder  out  my  nmnbers, 

To  startle  princes  from  their  easy  slumbenb 

The  sage  will  mingle  with  each  moral  theme 

My  happy  thoughts  sententious :  he  will  teem 

With  lofty  periods  when  my  verses  fire  him. 

And  then  I  '11  stoop  from  heaven  to  inspire  him. 

Lays  have  I  left  of  such  a  dear  delight 

That  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  bridal-nighL 

Gay  villagers,  upon  a  mom  of  May, 

When  they  have  tired  their  gentle  limbs  with  play, 

And  fonn'd  a  snowy  circle  oo  the  grsss. 

And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  lass 

Who  chosen  is  their  queen^— with  her  fine  head, 

Crown'd  with  flowers  purple,  white,  and  red : 

For  there  the  lily,  and  the  musk-rose,  sig^iing, 

Are  emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  djring : 

Between  her  bressts,  that  never  yet  fek  trouble, 

A  bunch  of  violets  full-blown,  and  double. 

Serenely  sleep: — she  from  a  casket  takea 

A  little  book,— and  then  a  joy  awakes 

About  each  youthful  hearty — with  stifled  cries, 

And  rubbing  of  white  hands,  and  sparkling  eyes : 

For  she's  to  read  a  tale  of  hopes,  and  feais ; 

One  that  I  foster'd  in  my  youthful  years : 

The  pearls,  that  on  each  glistening  circlet  sleep, 

Gush  ever  and  anon  with  sUent  creep. 

Lured  by  the  innocent  dimples.    To  sweet  rest 

Shall  the  dear  babe,  upon  its  mother's  breast. 

Be  luU'd  with  songs  of  mine.    Fair  world,  adieii ! 

Thy  dales  and  hills  are  foding  from  my  view : 

Swiftly  I  mount,  upon  wide-spreading  pinions. 

Far  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  thy  dominions. 

Full  joy  I  feel,  while  thus  I  cleave  the  air. 

That  my  soft  vene  will  charm  thy  daughters  ftir. 

And  warm  thy  sons ! "  Ah,  my  dear  friend  and  brother. 

Could  I,  at  <mce,  my  mad  ambition  smother. 

For  tasting  joys  like  these,  sure  I  should  be 

Happier,  and  dearer  to  society. 

At  times,  'tis  true,  I've  folt  relief  from  pain 

When  some  bright  thought  has  darted  through  my 

brain: 
Through  all  that  day  I  've  folt  a  greater  pleasure 
Than  if  I  had  brought  to  light  a  hidden  treasure. 
As  to  my  sonnets,  though  none  else  should  heed  theift 
I  feel  delighted,  still,  that  yon  should  read  them. 
Of  late,  too,  I  have  had  much  calm  enjoyment, 
Stretch'd  on  the  grass  at  my  best-loved  employment 
Of  scribbling  lines  for  you.    These  things  I  thouglu 
While,  in  my  face,  the  freshest  breeze  I  caught 
£'en  now,  I  am  pillow'd  on  a  bed  of  flowers. 
That  crowns  a  lofty  cliflT,  which  proudly  towers 
Above  the  ocean  wav^s.    The  stalks,  and  blades. 
Chequer  my  tablet  with  their  quivering  shades. 
On  one  side  is  a  field  of  drooping  oats, 
Through  which  the  poppies  show  their  scarlet  ooats. 
So  pert  and  useless,  that  they  bring  to  mind 
The  scarlet  coats  that  pester  human-kind. 
And  on  the  other  side,  outspread,  is  seen 
Ocean's  blue  mantle,  streak'd  with  purple  and  green ; 
Now  'tis  I  see  a  canvass'd  ship,  and  now 
Mark  the  bright  silver  curling  round  her  prow ; 
I  see  the  lark  down-dropping  to  his  nest, 
And  the  broad-wing'd  sea-gull  never  at  rest; 
For  when  no  more  he  spreads  his  ftathers  firea, 
Qs  breast  is  dancing  on  the  restless 
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Now  I  dir«»ct  my  eyes  into  the  West, 
Which  at  this  moment  in  in  sunbeame  drest : 
Why  westward  turn  ?  T  wa«  but  to  say  adieu ! 
T  was  but  to  kiss  my  hand,  dear  Geoige,  to  you ! 
AuguMt,  1816. 


TO  CHARLES  OOWDVN  CLARKK. 

Oft  have  you  seen  a  swan  superbly  frowning, 
And  with  proud  breast  his  own  white  shadow  crown- 
ing; 
He  slants  his  neck  beneath  the  waters  bright 
So  silently,  it  seems  a  beam  of  light 
Come  from  the  golaiy :  anon  he  sports,— 
With  outspread  wings  the  Naiad  Zephyr  courts. 
Or  ruffles  all  the  surface  of  the  lake 
In  striving  from  its  crystal  face  to  take 
Some  diamond  waterndrops,  and  them  to  treasure 
In  milky  nest,  and  sip  them  off  at  leisure. 
But  not  a  moment  can  he  there  insure  them. 
Nor  to  such  downy  rest  can  he  allure  them ; 
For  down  they  rush  as  though  they  would  be  free. 
And  drop  like  hours  into  eternity. 
Just  like  that  bird  am  I  in  loss  of  time, 
Whene'er  I  venture  on  the  stream  of  rhyme ; 
With  shatter'd  boat,  oar  snapt,  and  canvas  rent, 
I  slowly  sail,  scarce  knowing  my  mtent ; 
Siill  scooping  up  the  water  with  my  fingers. 
In  which  a  trembling  diamond  never  lingers. 

By  this,  friend  Charles,  you  may  full  plainly  see 

Why  I  have  never  penn'd  a  line  to  thee : 

Because  ray  thoughts  were  never  free,  and  clear. 

And  little  Ht  to  please  a  classic  ear ; 

Because  ray  wine  was  of  too  poor  a  savor 

For  one  whose  palate  gladdens  in  the  flavor 

Of  sparkling  Helicon : — small  good  it  were 

To  take  him  to  a  desert  rude  and  bore. 

Who  had  on  Baiss's  shore  reclined  at  ease. 

While  Tas8o*s  page  was  floating  in  a  breeze 

That  gave  soft  music  from  Armida's  bowers. 

Mingled  with  fragrance  from  her  rarest  flowers : 

Small  good  to  one  who  hod  by  Mulla's  stream 

Fondled  the  maidens  with  the  breasts  of  cream ; 

Who  had  beheld  Belphoebe  in  a  brook. 

And  lovely  Una  in  a  leafy  nook, 

And  Archimago  leaning  o'er  his  book  : 

Who  had  of  all  that 's  sweet,  tasted,  and  seen, 

From  silv'ry  ripple,  up  to  beauty's  queen ; 

From  the  soquester'd  haunts  of  gay  Titania, 

To  the  blue  dwelling  of  divine  Urania : 

One,  who,  of  late  had  ta'en  sweet  forest  walks 

With  him  who  elegantly  chats  and  talks — 

The  wrong'd  Libertas— who  has  told  you  stories 

Of  laurel  chaplets,  and  Apollo's  glories; 

Of  troops  chivalrous  prancing  through  a  city. 

And  tearful  ladies,  made  for  love  and  pity : 

With  many  else  which  I  have  never  known. 

Thus  have  I  thought ;  and  days  on  days  have  flown 

Slowly,  or  rapidly — ^unwilling  still 

For  you  to  try  my  dull,  unlearned  quill. 

Nor  should  I  now,  but  that  I  've  known  you  long ; 

That  you  first  taught  me  all  the  sweets  of  song : 

The  grand,  the  sweet,  the  terse,  the  free,  the  fine : 

What  swell'd  with  pathos,  and  what  right  divine:     | 


Spffliserian  vowels  that  elope  wiU& 
And  float  along  like  Inrds  o'er  summer  aetts : 
Miltonian  storms,  and  more,  Miltonian  tenderaeai : 
Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meek  Eve's  fiur  tleaia- 

ness. 
Who  read  for  me  the  sonnet  swelling  loudly 
Up  to  its  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly  f 
Who  found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the  ode. 
Growing,  like  Atlas,  stronger  from  its  load? 
Who  let  me  taste  that  more  than  cordial  dnm. 
The  sharp,  the  raiHer-pointed  eiHgnuB  f 
Show'd  me  that  epic  was  of  all  Ae  loi^. 
Round,  vast,  and  sponoing  all,  like  Satuni's  ring? 
You  too  upheld  the  veil  from  Clio's  beauty. 
And  pointed  out  the  patriot's  stem  du^ ; 
The  might  of  Alfred,  and  the  shaft  of  Tell ; 
The  hand  of  Brutus,  that  so  grandly  fell 
Upon  a  tyrant's  head.     Ah !  had  I  never  seen. 
Or  known  your  kindness,  what  might  I  have  beeo! 
What  my  enjoyments  in  my  youthful  years. 
Bereft  of  all  that  now  my  Ufe  endears !. 
And  can  I  e'er  these  benefits  forget  ? 
And  can  I  e'er  repay  the  friendly  debt! 
No,  doubly  no ; — ^yet  should  these  rhjnninp  please, 
I  shall  roll  on  the  grass  with  twofold  ease ; 
For  1  have  long  time  been  my  fancy  feeding 
With  hopes  that  you  would  one  day  think  the  reading 
Of  my  rough  verses  not  an  hour  misspent ; 
Should  it  e'er  be  so,  what  a  rich  content ! 
Some  weeks  have  pess'd  since  last  I  saw  the  ^lirss 
In  lucent  Thames  reflected: — warm  desires 
To  se^  the  sun  o'er-peep  the  eastern  dimnesa, 
Ai^d  morning-shadows  streaking  into  sUmness 
Across  the  lawny  fields,  and  pebbly  water ; 
To  mark  the  time  as  they  grow  broad  and  siiofter ; 
To  feel  the  air  that  plays  about  the  hills. 
And  sips  its  freshness  fiom  the  Uttle  lills ; 
To  see  high,  golden  com  wave  in  the  light 
When  Cynthia  smiles  upon  a  summer's  night. 
And  pecn  among  the  cloudlets,  jet  and  white. 
As  though  she  were  reclining  in  a  bed 
Of  bean-blossdms,  in  heaven  freshly  shed. 
No  sooner  had  I  stept  into  these  pleasvures. 
Than  I  began  to  think  of  rhymes  and  meastures  -, 
The  air  that  floated  by  me  seem'd  to  say 
"  Write !  thou  wilt  never  have  a  better  day." 
And  so  I  did.     When  many  lines  I'd  written. 
Though  with  their  grace  I  was  not  over-emitten. 
Yet,  as  my  hand  was  warm,  I  thought  I  'd  better 
Trust  to  my  feelings,  and  write  you  a  letter. 
Such  an  attempt  required  an  inspiratkui 
Of  a  peculiar  sort, — a  consummation ;— > 
Which,  had  I  felt,  these  scribblings  might  have  beeo 
Verses  from  which  the  soul  would  never  wean ; 
But  many  dajrs  have  past  since  last  my  heart 
Was  warm'd  luxurioudy  by  divine  Mozart ; 
By  Ame  delighted,  or  1^  Handel  madden*d ; 
Or  by  the  song  of  Erin  pierced  and  sadd^n'd : 
What  time  you  were  before  the  music  sitting. 
And  the  rich  notes  to  each  sensatkxi  fitting. 
Since  I  have  walk'd  with  you  throu^  dsady  Jones 
That  freshly  terminate  in  opm  plaini. 
And  revell'd  in  a  chat  that  ceaaed  not. 
When,  at  night-&ll,  among  yoiir  boohs  we  got: 
No,  nor  when  suppw  came,  nor  after  that, — 
Nor  when  relactantly  I  took  my  hat ; 
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No,  nor  till  cordially  you  shook  my  hand 
Midway  between  our  homes : — ^your  accents  bland 
Still  sounded  in  my  eare,  when  I  no  more 
Could  hear  your  footsteps  touch  the  gravelly  floor. 
Sometimes  I  lost  them,  and  then  found  again ; 
You  changed  the  fooNpath  for  the  grassy  plain. 
In  those  still  moments  I  have  wished  you  joys 
That  well  you  know  to  honor :— «  Life's  very  toys 
With  him,"  said  I,  "will  take  a  pleasant  charm; 
It  cannot  be  t]iat  aught  will  work  him  harm." 
These  thoughts  now  come  o'er  me  with  all  their 

migtes — 
Again  I  shake  yoarhand, — ^friend  Charles,  good-night 
September,  1816. 


STANZAS. 


In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity : 


The  north  cannot  undo  them, 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  thflm ; 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook. 
Thy  bubblings  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look ; 
But  with  a  sweet  foigetting. 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting. 
Never,  never  petting 
About  the  frozen  time. 

Ah!  would  'twere  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  Joy  f 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  it. 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it, 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it, 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 
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